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TO THE 


CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 





The Financial Bill. 


It must mot be forgotten, Mr. Chairman, that there are borrowers as well 


as lenders in this country. 
SPEECH 
or 


HON. JAMES T. MoCLEARY, 


OF MINNESOTA, 
IN THE Hovust OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Thursday, December 14, 1899. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union, and 
having under consideration the bill (H. R. 1) entitled “A bill to define and fix 
the standard of value, to maintain the 
coined by the United States, and for ot 


Mr. McCLEARY said: 

Mr. CHairMAN: The bill now under discussion has two general 
purposes, namely, the unequivocal legal recognition of the gold 
standard in this country and the liberalization of our system of 
bank-note issues. With both of these purposes I am in hearty 


ped of all forms of money issued or 
er purposes’’— 


wepety. 

Before beginning the discussion of certain factsand principlesem- 
bodied in the bill, I can not forbear expressing my surprise at the 
change which I see in the actions of our friends on the other side 
of the main aisle. I well remember that in other Congresses when- 
ever the question of money was underconsideration they were eager 
and anxious to substitute forany pending measure a proposition for 
“the free and unlimited coinage of silver at the ratio of 16 to 1.” 
They charged down the aisle with fire in their eyes anc determina- 
tionin their movements. Thus far in this discussion I have heard 
only four of them express any interest in the proposition formerly 
so ardently advocated. Let me name the illustrious four: Mr. 
Cocnran of Missouri, Mr, Orry of Virginia, Mr. SULZER of New 
York, and Mr. Terry of Arkansas. Others may have undertaken 
to uphold the Chicago platform, but if so, it has not been my for- 
tune to hear them. What means this change? Is it to be taken 
as an indication that the once devout Free Silverites are beginning 
to waver in the faith? 

THEY MUST ADHERE TO 16 TO 1 OR SURRENDER THEIR CASE. 

It is rumored, Mr. Chairman, that our friends on the other side 
are trying to reorganize their shattered forces under a banner 
emblazoned with the single word “ bimetallism.” It is understood 
that doubt has been expressed by persons high in their councils 
as to the absolute sacredness of the ratio of 16 to 1. But, Mr. 
Chairman, I wish to warn our friends that the moment they 
abandon the ratio of 16 to 1 they practically abandon their whole 
case. 

SILVER HAS NOT BEEN DEMONETIZED. 

As I said before, Mr. Chairman, our friends on the other side 
seem to be reluctant to discuss the question of the standard. Iam 
curious to see what kind of an argument they could make in the 

t of the vapermnse of recent years. For the purpose of pro- 
g such discussion I now bo'dly declare that in the proper 
sense of the term silver has not been demonetized in this country. 

Mr. SULZER. We deny that. 

Mr. McCLEARY,. You enter a pat denial? 

Mr. 8S . We enter a specific denial, and call your atten- 
tion to the act of 1873. 
My attention has been called to that act at 
least two or three times before. {Laughter on the Republican 

shall have occasion to refer to it again in the course of 


. Chairman, an aphorism often carries more weight than an 
argument. <A single phrase may become the shibboleth of a cam- 


———__—_—< 


| paign. Thus, for years the rallying cry of the Free Silverites has 
| been the so-called ‘‘ demonetization of silver.” That cry has been 
woefully misleading. Ithas aroused the resentment of untoldthou- 
sands of good people and has secured for the advocates of a change 
in our system of coining silver innumerable votes which they 
never could have secured had the real facts been fully understood. 

Of course, Mr. Chairman, I know that good writers on both 
sides of the controversy have spoken of silver as having been 
**demonetized.” I understand, too, that the truth of my state- 
ment rests upon the definition of that term. I have no disposi- 
tion to quibble over words. It is for the purpose of calling atten- 
tion sharply to the actual facts in the case that I make the state- 
ment that silver has not been demonetized. 

To ‘‘demonetize ” means to put out of use as money. Wampum 
and tobacco were at one time used in this country as money. 
They are not so used now. Of wampum and tobacco, therefore, 
it may properly be said that they have been demonetized. But one 
needs only to look into his purse to see that silver is still used as 
money; hence my statement that silver has not been demonetized., 

SILVER I8 NOW COINED ON GOVERNMENT ACCOUNT. 

To illustrate in another way what I mean, Mr. Chairman, by say- 
ing that silver has not been demonetized in this country, [ will 
cite the practice which now prevails in grinding wheat into flour, 
as compared with the practice which formerly prevailed. Fifty 
years ago nearly all of the flour mills of the country were what 
were known as *‘ custom mills.” The old-fashioned gristmill was 
built by the side of a stream, to be run by water power. It cost 
little to build such a mill or to operate it. To that mill any farmer 
living in the neighborhood might bring his wheat, in large or 
sinall quantities, to be ground into flour and handed back to him 
in that form.- If no one brought a grist, the mill remained idle. 
The mill was run on the policy of grinding for individuals who 
desired to have their wheat converted into flour. 

In recent years a different policy has been adopted. A milling 
property is now a very expensive thing—expensive to build and 
requiring a large number of employees to operate it. The owners 
of the property can not without loss allow it to stand idle. They 
can not afford to wait for this, that, and the other man to bring a 
grist for grinding. The mill must be kept in operation all of the 
time. That fact has necessitated a change in the policy of run- 
ning the mill. Inorder that they may have wheat on hand at all 
times for grinding, the owners of such a mill must go out into the 
market and buy wheat and store it in their own warehouses. The 
wheat that is ground belongs to the milling company, as does tho 
flour that is made from it. If tosuchamill you take some wh¢at 
to be ground into flour for you, you will meet with refusal. The 
mill is closed to the individual; it is open only to the company. 
Such a mill we call a ‘‘ merchant mill.” 

Similarly, Mr. Chairman, there are two policies of coinage. 
The Government may follow in its coinage either the policy of 
the custom miller or that of the merchant miller. If, on the one 
hand, the Government accepts, from every man who has a money 
metal, that metal and converts it into the form of coin for him, 
handing back to him the actual coin made out of his own metal 
that is, if the Government follows the policy of the custom miller 
and makes coin for anyone who has the metal ont of which to 
make it—coinage is said to be “‘on private account.” But if, on 
the other hand, the Government adopts the policy of going into 
the market and itself buying such amounts of money metal as it 
deems proper and converting it into coin at such times and in 
such amounts as it deems best in the interest of the public—that 
is, if the Government follows the practice of the merchant miller 
and coins only metal belonging to itself—coinage is said to be ‘‘ on 
Government account.” 

Now, Mr. Chairman, is there a person within the sound of my 
voice who would say that because the mills are no longer open to 
the grinding of wheat for individuals that wheat has been ‘‘de- 
foodized?” I trow not. Though ground in merchant mills on 
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company account, flour is still used for food and used in larger 
quantities than ever before. 

Silver in this country has for many years been coined only on 
Government account, but silver is used in this country as money 
in immensely larger quantities than when it was coined on pri- 
vate account, And the Government holds itself ready to provide 
all the silver coin that the people of this country can use in their 
commercial transactions. Hence I say it is both improper and 
misleading to say that silver has been demonetized. 

It may be noted, parenthetically, that we are doing this coining 
of silver at the ratio of 16 to 1, and of course ‘‘ without asking the 
aid or consent of any other nation on earth.” 

Mr.RIDGELY,. Will the gentlemanallow an interruption just 
there? . 

Mr, McCLEARY. Certainly. 

Mr. RIDGELY. Does the gentleman propose to permit the 
owner of silver to have it coined on his own account when hetakes 
it to the mill as a grist, or must he wait and take his chance of 
getting it coined when the miller chooses to do so? 


A POPULIST CAN NOT FAVOR “FREE COINAGE” OF SILVER. 


Mr. McCLEARY. Why, Mr. Chairman, I have just stated that 
for many years the coinage of silver in this country has been on 
Government account. The Government controls the volume of 
silver coined. We favor the continuance of that policy. 

My friend from Kansas {Mr. RipGELyY] is a Populist. To him, 
therefore, since he has interposed a question, I desire to submit a 
proposition. 

The Populist yoy was the first in this country to declare for 
the free and unlimited coinage of silver at the ratio of 16 to 1. 
And yet, Mr. Chairman, strange as it may seem, a Populist can 
not be a Free Silverite without either denying the foundations of 
his faith or throwing logic to the dogs. 

Mr. RIDGELY. That is your opinion. 

Mr. McCLEARY,. Let me show the truth of my statement. 
The fundamental proposition of Populism is that “ the making of 
money is one of the sovereign Labrmbs we to of government, and the 
volume of money should be con ed by the Government.” 

The so-called ‘‘ free coinage ” of silver means the coinage of silver 
on private account. That is, to be more explicit, ‘free and un- 
limited coinage” of silver means that silver is to be coined for 
individuals, in such quantities as they may wish, and without 
charge for mintage. 

Under a “‘ free-coinage” policy the owner of silver bullion could 
take the silver to the mint for coinage and use it as money, or he 
could refrain from doing so, just as he saw fit. That is, the vol- 
ume of silver coin in the country would be absolutely under the 
control of the men who own the silver bullion. That is, the con- 
trol of the volume of silver coin would be transferred from the 
a of the Government, where it now is, to the hands of indi- 
viduals. 

But Populists declare as the foundatton of their faith that such 
control should be in the hands of the Government. Therefore 
they can not favor a proposition to turn such control over to indi- 
one that is, Mr. Chairman, they can not logically be Free 
Silverites. 

But the free-silver proposition has been the most prominent 
lank in their platform. So I am forced to the conclusion, Mr. 
Yhairman, that Populists either do not know what this so-called 

‘*free coinage” of silver really means or else that they are not 
“= logical after all. 
r. RIDGELY. Will the la permit me to art 

Mr. McCLEARY. Certainly; but not in my time. It is too 
brief to permit further interruptions on this point. The gentle- 
man will have time of hisown. But I venture the prediction now 
that when my friend considers my p: tion with care he will 
see that it is true and will not undertake to refute it. Andin good 
conscience the Populist party, if such still exists, should abandon 
its ‘‘demand” for free silver coinage, 

IN ALL THIS CENTURY WE HAVE NOT COINED A SINGLE SILVER DOLLAR ON 

PRIVATE ACCOUNT FOR USE AS MONEY. 

Mr. Chairman, when I made the statement a short time that 
silver has not been demonetized in this country, the gentleman 
from New York pe. SULZER] interrupted me with a denial of 
my statement and referred me to the act of Pena 1873. I 
a him then that I wouldsay afew words more about thatact. 

hat did the act of 1873 provide in relation to silver? Let it be 
remembered, sir, that it continued the coinage of subsidiary silver 
without any change whatsoever except that for the silver half 
dime was substituted the nickel 5-cent piece. The whole outcry 
which has in recent years been raised t the act of 1873 is 
based upon the fact that it definitely discontinued the coinage of 
the — dollar of 412.5 grains of standard silver on private ac- 
coun 

Now, Mr. Chairman, in order to appreciate the importance of 
this omission, the awfulness of the *‘crime” thus committed, I 
desire the special attention of cur friends on the other side of the 
Chamber to the fact that during all the years of this century 











before 1873, during that period which they point to as the period 
when the mints of the United States were ‘‘ open to the free and 
unlimited coinage of silver”—during all that period, Mr. Chair- 
man, not one solitary silver dollar piece was coined in the United 
States for use as money! This statement seems to be startling to 
our friends, but it is neverthelesstrue. In order that I may show 
the truth of the statement, it will be necessary for me to give a 
brief history of coinage in the United States. 

THE COINAGE ACT OF 17%. 

The Constitution of the United States, which went into opera- 
tion in 1789, authorizes Congress (Article I, section 8)— 

To coin money, regulate the vaiue thereof, and of foreign coin, and fix the 
standard of weights and measures. 

In the tenth section of the same article the power to coin money 
(which under the Articles of Confederation had been exercised by 
the States as well as by the United States) is taken from the sey- 
eral States in the following language: 

NoStateshall * * * coin money; emit billsof credit; makeanything but 
gold and silver coin a tender in payment of debts. 

From the above it will be seen that by the Constitution the 
power to coin money is vested exclusively in the United States, 
under regulations to be prescribed by Congress. Congress has 
sole power over the matter. ‘Congress shall have power to coin 
money.” There is absolutely no constitutional limitation on that 
power. Con s can decree what metals the coins shall be made 
of and can determine whether the coinage should be on private 
account or on Government account, and from its decision there 
is no appeal. 

In all the chief commercial countries, when the Constitution 
was adopted, the principal coins were of gold and silver, and the 
coinage of both was on private account. Naturally this young 
country followed the example of the older countries. 

When it was determined to establish a mint, one of the first 

uestions was, What should be the unit of value? Should it be 
the pound sterling, with its divisions into shillings and pence, or 
should some other unit be selected? American practical sense 
decided the matter. The pound sterling is divided into 20 shil- 
lings, each shilling into 12 pence, and each penny into 4 farthings. 
Because of this —— scale, computation in English money is 
difficult. The founders of the Republic determined to select a dif- 
ferent unit, divide it into ten equal parts, and each of these parts 
into ten equal. parts, so that the notation of our money system 
should conform to the ordinary decimal notation, to the end that 
computations involving money should be easily performed. 

But what should the unit be? The name and its physical em- 
bodiment should both be familiar, because people are reluctant to 
accept money that is unfamiliar in name or appearance. Circu- 
lating in all of the thirteen States was the ‘‘old Spanish milled 
dollar.” When fresh from the mint it contained about 376 grains 
of puresilver. But the coins which were circulating in this coun- 
try were more or less worn. It was finally determined that the 
unit should be called a ‘‘dollar” and that it should be of the 
average value of the Spanish milled dollars then in circulation. 

Everyone understood in those days, Mr. Chairman, that the 
value of a coin made on private account was exactly that of the 
metal in the coin. To determine the average, therefore, of the 
Spanish silver dollars then current, it was determined to collect 
a number of them indiscriminately, some being much worn and 
some little worn, put them into a scale and weigh them, and then 
divide the aggregate weight by the number of coins in the scale. 
The result of this experiment was to show that on the average 


‘the Spanish silver dollars then current contained 3714 grains of 


ure silver. Thus was determined the size of the silver dollar. 
n the language of the act of 1792 there were to be coined— 


Dollars or units, each to be of the value of a Spanish milled dollar as the 
same is now current and to contain three hundred and seventy-one grains 
and four-sixteenths of a of pure, or four hundred and sixteen 
grains of standard, silver. 


HOW THE RATIO WAS ESTABLISHED. 

But gold was to be coined also, And the next question that 
arose was, How large should the gold dollar be? This, of course, 
depended on how valuable gold was as compared with silver. 
How was the relative value or ratio to be determined? Hamilton's 
view was that the ratio for coinage mad ager should be the com- 
mercial ratio of the two metals. ‘‘There can,” he said, ‘‘ hardly 
be a better rule in any country for the legal than the market pro- 
portion.” With this view Jefferson concurred, saying: 

Just principles will lead us to inquire into the market price of gold in the 
several countries with which we 1 be connected in commerce, and to take 
an average them. 

Upon in tion it was found that at that time the commer- 
cial ratio of gold to silver was 15 to1. This was adopted as the 
legal ratio, section 11 of the mintage act of April 2, 1792, provid- 
ing as follows: 


Sec. 11. And be it further enacted, That the proportional value of 
silver in all coins which shall by law be current as money within tho 
States shall be as fifteen to one 


ld to 
according to tity i ight of a 
. uan n weight of pure go 
or pure silver; that is tosay, every fifteen pounds we i ht of pure sitver shall 
be of equal value in all payments with one pound weight of pure gold, and so 
in proportion as to any greater or less quantities of the respective metals. 
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Thesize of a silver dollar having been fixed at 871.25 grains of pure 

silver and the coinage ratio at 15 to 1, the number of grains of 
ure gold to the gold dollar was, of course, determined by divid- 

ing 871.25 by 15. The quotient, 24.75, was the number of grains of 
pure gold to the gold dollar, 

Hamilton was in favor of coining the $1 gold piece, ‘‘in order to 
have a sensible object in that metal as well as in silver to ex- 

ress the unit;” but after some discussion of the matter it was 
concluded that a gold dollar piece was too small a coin for prac- 
tical money uses. It was decided to coin the eagle or $10 gold 

iece, to contain ten times 24.75 grains of pure gold, or in the 

nguage of the act of 1792— 

Eagles, each to be of the value of ten dollars or units and to contain two 
hundred and forty-seven and four-eighths grains of pure or two hundred and 
seventy grains of standard gold. 

Half eagles and quarter eagles—to contain, respectively, one- 
half and one-quarter the amount of gold contained in the eagle-— 
were also provided for. 

Provision was also made for the coinage of half dollars, quarters, 
dimes, and half dimes of silver. These coins were to be exactly 
one-half, one-fourth, one-tenth, and one-twentieth the weight of 
the one-dollar silver piece, respectively, and were to be of the same 
de: of fineness as that coin. 

ll of the above-named coins provided for were to be a full legal 
tender at their face value, if of full weight, section 16 of the act 
of 1792 reading as follows: 

Suc. 16. And be it further enacted, That all the gold and silver coins which 
shall have been struck at and issued from the said mint shall be a lawful 
tender in all payments whatsoever, those of full weight according to the re- 
spective values hereinbefore declared, and those of less than full weight at 
values proportional to their respective weight. 

Evidently, Mr. Chairman, the fathers of the Republic did not 
believe in the modern Popocratic theory that ‘‘it is the stamp of 
the Government that gives value to the coin,” but believed as we 
do now that the value of the coin, when made on private account, 
was derived from the value of the metal in the coin and was pro- 
portional toits weight; for the law provided that worn or abraded 
coins, though still plainly bearing the stamp of the Government, 
were to be a on tender, not at their full face value, but at such 
proportion of that value as the weight of the abraded coin bore to 
its weight when fresh from the mint. 

OUR FIRST EFFORT AT “ BIMETALLISM.” 

Thus we see, Mr. Chairman, that our fathers started out with 
the idea of having both gold and silver used as money—gold for 
the large transactions and silver for the small transactions. The 
mints were open to the coinage of both gold and silver on private 
account. There was to be no charge for mintage; ae was to 
be ‘‘free.” There was to be no limit on the amount which an 

-person could have coined except his ability to provide the metal; 
coinage was to be ‘‘ unlimited.” The coinage ratio conformed to 
the market ratio. They put $5 worth of silver into 5 silver dollars 
and $5 worth of gold into the $5 gold piece. Legally and commer- 
= the 5silver dollars were exactly equal in value to the $5 gold 

ece. 

After thus taking every precaution that human foresight could 
suggest to secure that end, our fathers had a right to expect that 
both gold and silver would be brought to the mint to be coined 
and used as money. But in that expectation they were disap- 
pointed, How did this come about? 

For reasons that need not be detailed here the commercial value 
of silver soon fell slightly, so that the silver in 5 silver dollars was 
worth a little less in the market than the gold ina half eagle, 
Men found it profitable to sell gold and buy silver and take it to 
the mints to be coined and u in the payment of their obliga- 
tions, Silver became the money of business, and gold refused to 

teas money. Nominally we had two standards, but prac- 
tically we had only one. That one was silver. Measured by the 
standard of silver the gold in an eagle was worth more than $10. 
That as true, men would not pass it out as $10. The two 
things I desire to emphasize at this point are: 

First. That silver soon became the actual standard of values. 

Second. That gold, though a little was coined each year, did 
not circulate to any great extent as money, and soon ceased to 
circulate at all. 

That is, Mr. Chairman, while in law we had bimetallism, in 
practical fact we had silver monometallism, both as to the actual 
standard and the actual currency. 

THE PERIOD OF SILVER MONOMETALLISM. 

In the early part of this century our people had comparatively 
little use for money. Not only were they poor, but each famil 
tried so far as possible to produce everything that it consumed. 
They made few exchanges and hence had little use for instruments 
of But as the people grew in wealth, in taste and in the 

their tastes, ‘‘ homemade” things were gradually 

and ustry began to differentiate. Then arose the 
necessity for exchanging products, and with that came the neces- 
sity for more and better Lerements of exchange, more and better 
money. In the days of poverty and ‘‘ homemade” goods silver 


served the purposes of the people very well. But as early as 1819 
the question began to be agitated, ‘‘ Why do we not have gold in 
circulation?” On February 2, 1821, the Committee on Currency 
submitted a report to this House, saying, among other things: 

On inquiry they find that gold coins, both foreign and of the United States 
have, in a great measure, disappeared; and from the best calculation that 
can be made there is reason to apprehend they will be wholly banished from 
cirgulation, and it ought not to be a matter of _ Hy under our present 
regulations, that this should be thecase. * * * ‘There have been coined at 
the Mint of the United States nearly $6,000,000in gold. It isdoubtful whether 
any considerable portion of it can at this time be found within the United 
States. 

The demand for gold coins continued to grow. The businessmen 
of the country urged upon Congress the necessity of getting gold 
coins into circulation. About 1830 a Select Committee on Coins 
was appointed by the Speaker toinvestigate this subject. In 183 
this committee made a report through Hon. Campbell P. White, 
expressing its judgment in the following very significant lan- 
guage: 

That there are inherent and incurable defects in the system which regu- 
lates the standard of value in both gold and silver; its instability as a meas 
ure of contracts and mutability as the practical currency of a particular 
nation are serious imperfections, while the impossibility of maintaining both 
metals in concurrent, simultaneous, or promiscuous circulation appears te 
be as clearly ascertained. 

That the standard being fixed in one metal is the nearest approach to in- 
variableness and precludes the necessity of further legislative interference 

In 1882 the Select Committee on Coins submitted another re- 
port, from which report I take the following statements: 

The committee think that the desideratum in the monetary system is the 
standard of uniform value; they can not ascertain that both metals have 
ever circulated simultaneously, concurrently, and indiscriminately in any 
country, * * * and they entertain the conviction that the nearest ap 
proach to an invariable standard is its establishment in one metal. 

The purport of these words, Mr. Chairman, can not be misunder- 
stood. They show that as early as 1830 some, at least, of the people 
had begun to see that with coinage of both metals on private 
account at a fixed ratio there was ‘‘impossibility of maintaining 
both metals in concurrent, simultaneous, or*promiscuous circu- 
lation.” But the thought had not yet been fully worked out; the 
true policy whereby this concurrent circulation could be secured 
had not yet been digcovered. 

Mr. Ingham, Secretary of the Treasury, recognizing that in the 
nature of things there can be but one standard of value, proposed 
to adopt definitely, by legal enactment, the single silver standard, 
But the business men of the country were wiser than he and de- 
manded that gold coin should be introduced, How to get them 
into use became the problem. 


WHY THE COINAGE RATIO WAS CHANGED IN 184. 


Thought began to take about this form: ‘‘ Our actual everyday 

standard of value is 371.25 grains of pure silver. Measured in 
that standard the gold bullion required to make the coin called 
the eagle is worth more than $10; and so it is with the other gold 
coins. The gold required to make one of the coins is worth more 
as bullion than it will pass for ascoin. This is why gold is not 
brought to the mint for coinage and use as mioney. This is why 
even the small amount of gold which is coined from time to time 
is soon sold by weight, the only use of the Government stamp 
being to certify the fineness of the metal. The trouble, then, is 
that we ask the ownerg to put more gold into the coins than they 
can alford, and the obvious remedy is to- reduce the amount of 
gold required to the level of the silver standard under which we 
have so long operated and in terms of which all existing con- 
tracts are understood to be expressed; that is, we must cut down 
the requirements to the point where the gold in a $10 gold piece 
shall be as nearly as possible equal in value to the silver in 10 sil- 
ver dollars; that is, we must change the coinage ratio to conform 
as neariy as possible to the commercial ratio.” 
#By the year 1833 the commercial ratio of silver to gold had 
fMlen to 15.98. Expecting a still further fail, Congress, in 1834, 
change the coinage ratio from 15 to 15.98, which is commonly 
spoken of as ‘‘16 to1,” the ratio of which we haveall heard so much; 
that is, under act of June 28, 1834, gold was to be coined at the 
rate of 23.2 grains of pure gold to the dollar (changed in 1837 to 
23.22 grains to the dollar) instead of at the rate of 24.75 grains to 
the dollar, as provided for in the act of 1792. 

Mr. Chairman, it is worthy of special notice that the gold coinage 
was ade te eonform to the silver values, not the silver coin to 
the gold valuation. Why wasthis? Simply because 371.25 grains 
of silver had for years been the sole standard in fact, though 
there were nosialts two standards in law. All values, includ- 
ing the value of gold, had for years been expressed in silver. I 
repeat it, sir, because it is important to note and remember, that 
while from 1792 to 1834 we nominally and in law had two stand- 
ards of value we practically and in fact had but one, and that one 
was silver, as isevidenced 4 the fact that when the coinage ratio 
was changed in 1834 the change was made in the gold coins, which 
were reduced in size so that their values would conform to the 
values of the silver coins. 
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OUR SECOND EFFORT AT ‘* BIMETALLISM.”* 

And now in 1834 began our second effort at securing the con- 
current use of both gold and silver by coining both on private 
account at a fixed legal ratio. It will be observed, Mr. Chairman, 
that again, as in 1792, every precaution that human foresight 
could suggest to render the experiment a success was adopted. 

The change of ratio defraw no man, for the gold coins were 
reduced in size to conform in value to the silver coins, in terms of 
which all existing contracts were expressed. So, Mr, Chairman, 
the experiment started with honesty of pu . Moreover, Mr. 
Chairman, it was started with intelligence. The word “dollar,” 
whether expressed in gold or in silver, had exactly the same com- 
mercial value; that is, the 232 grainsof pure gold required to make 
a ten-dollar gold piece had exactly the same value in the metal 
market as the 3,712.5 grains of pure silver required to make 10 
silver dollars. Neither gold nor silver was “‘at a premium.” 

Our fathers hoped, and had some right to expect, that with this 
careful adjustment of their relative values both gold and silver 
would be brought to the mint to be coined for use as money. But 
in that expectation they were, as they soon discovered, to be dis- 
appointed. 

As I said before, by 1833 silver had fallen to the point where it 
required 15.98 ounces of pure silver in the metal market to equal 
in value 1 ounce in pure gold. The coinage ratio of 16 to 1 was 
selected on the theory that silver would probably fall a little far- 
ther. But the ratio had hardly been established when silver be- 
gan to rise in value, By 1839 silver had so risen in value that 
it required only 15.62 ounces of pure silver to equal in value 1 
ounce of pure gold. But at the mint it would require 1% ounces 
of pure silver to be equal in value to enounceof pws zold, This 
being true, the owners of silvor, takin; 1t where they 
could dispose of it most advantageously to them» Ives, sold their 
silver as bullion instead of having it coined for use as money. 

In other words, Mr. i , Silver coin as measured in gold 
was soon ata premium. As a consequence, not only did the own- 
ers of silver bullion decline to bring 
and use as money, but even the silver coin that had 
began to be oatheuntl 
manifest that this pt 
of gold and silver by authorizing the 
account at a fixed ratio was. doomed to fail 


change. 
‘ r. LACEY. Will the gentleman allow me a suggestion right 
there? 

Mr. McCLEARY. Certainly, Mr. Chairman, 
pleased to yield to my friend from Iowa. 

Mr. LACEY. Will the gentleman from Minnesota kindly 
plain to the Democratic brethren why it was that at that time, 
with the mints open to the “free and unlimited” 
such free coinage did not 

Mr. McCLEARY. Mr. 


. am always 


usnal when my friend speaks, this question goes to the 
the general controv ‘ 
Mr. CARMACK. Will the gentlemar from Minnesota allow 
uestion at this ; 
cCLEAR 
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and ornaments—ladies collected them to make bangles of—theso 
one-dollar gold pieces were entirely too small for practical use as 
money. The people thus learned by experiment that gold is as en- 
tirely unfitted for use in small transactions as silver is for use in 
large transactions, and the cry went up to Congress for silver coin 
to be used as change. 


A SAMPLE PETITION. 


The following petition will serve as a sample of those sent in to 
Congress. It was signed by the governor of New Jersey and by 
nearly all of the members of the legislature. It reveals the straits 
to which the people were being driven by reason of the almost 
total disappearance of silver coin. It is worth while to note par- 
a the first two paragraphs and the closing sentence of the 

ourth, 

This petition is printed in the Congressional Globe, Volume 
XXVI, page 629, second session of the Thirty-second Congress, 
where it appears in ted in the speech of Mr. Skelton, of 
New Jersey, made February 15, 1853: 


To the Senate and House fF eee 
of United States in Congress assembled: 

The memorial of the subscribers lly re nts that the tly 
incre Vale of iver somnpared Ek Wak of gold as Populated ‘oy 
the Mint of the United States has almost wholly withdrawn 
coins of peepee weight from a currency. 
stand of value in 

Your a aeeneaiieed 
tramenctionn om mae be conducted witho: 
settle small balances, and however 
may be to opinion or to the 

it _ eieheceen cateusOungpessenat during 
soon 
ide an efficient remedy. 


session prov 

cme ve that such a may be found in the passage 
of a bill that passed the Senate of the U: States at their last session 
which a silver coinage about 7 cent lighter than the present 
eoin, com all the less than $1, and making these 
new coins a tender 


only not exceeding 
Your memorialists believe ‘aot dale anouvare wi aie all difficulty as 
soon as the pr coins can be minted in sufficient numbers and distrib- 
uted, and in the meantime it will entirely prevent the exportation or melt- 
ing of silver coins, as these will become more valuable for recoinage than for 
other Nor can it in the slightest degree disturb the monetary 
pect he tetinn @ existing rights in contracts. 
further argument in 


our 
favor of such a It has been discussed in an able report of a 
committee of the Senate and so long under consideration that it must be fully 


understood. 
will therefore remark, further, that, ¢. those 
n, every individual in the United 
interested in having relief from the in 
permanent 


Your 


as 5 eae aaa tes 
n ng or t 
roney must he 


States who uses mone 


e increas- 
ing from the want of a of the 


mbarrassment 
yp a will determine to act u this subject at the 
present session is the penper of your memarelas. 
Trenton, N. J., February 4, 1853. 
THE THIRD ATTEMPT AT BIMETALLISM SUCCESSFUL. 
In the early fifties business had become actually embarrassed by 
the lack of small Petitions like the one given above were 
to Congress. a ena 
to furnish the channels of trade with the small change so impera- 
tivel The said, however: 
us, Uncle Sam. Im the early thirties we 
nee eee ne The act of 1834 gave 
us the gold, in some it robbed us of our silver. We arc 
now clamoring for silver. not trifle with us and 
in getting silver for use as we 
we want isthe concurrent both gold.and silver. 
eee en ene ne naan mene 
And Uncle Sam did solve it. eenieas of his solution is 
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myself see to it that there is sufficient silver coin provided for all 
the demands of business.” 

How was Uncle Sam to secure the silver with which to make 
the coins? There was only one honest way. He could not steal 
the silver, nor did he have any right to demand that its owners 
should give it to him without recompense, There was only one 
thing for him to do, and that was to go into the market and bay 
the silver at the market price and in such quantities as he deemed 
necessary, and out of the silver thus bought make silver coin in 
such quantities and of such denominations as would meet the 
business demands for such coin. This policy Uncle Sam then 
resolved upon. 

That is, Mr. Chairman, in 1853 was adopted in this country the 

licy of the coinage of silver on Government account, which has 
am continued ever since, and for which the advocates of this 
bill still contend. 

Uncle Sam was shrewd, too. He said: “‘ Heretofore I have been 
requiring that silver worth, on a gold valuation, 52 cents should 
be used in making the 50-cent piece. That is why the men who 
own the silver have not brought it to be coined and used as 
money. And that is why the silver coins that have been made 
have not gone into circulation but have been sold by weight. 
And if, out of the silver which I propose to buy, I should make 
coins in such a way that there would be 52 cents’ worth of silver in 
a half dollar, the coins would not be allowed to circulate, There 
would be 4 a cent profit in collecting them and selling them by 
weight. The object which I have in mind would not be attained. 
I am not blaming men for being selfish, but in making my plans 
I will remember that they are selfish. I will remove temptation 
from them. Instead of putting 52 cents’ worth of silver intoa 
half dollar, I will put in only 49 cents’ worth. And I know men 
well enough to know that then the coins will be allowed to circu- 
late, for there would be 2 per cent lossin selling them by weight.” 

That is, Mr. Chairman, under the act of 1853 the coinage of sil- 
ver was not only to be on Government account, but the ratio of 
coinage was to be so changed that the value of the silver in each 
coin, measured in gold, would be slightly less than the nominal 
value of the coin. 

Not only was Uncle Sam shrewd, Mr. Chairman, but he was 
also kind and just. He said, in planning this act of February 21, 
1853 y people live in houses. Houses may burn. If a house 
oceupied by one of m ple and having in it some of this silver 
coin should burn an e coin be melted into bullion, the owner 
would suffer some loss by reason of the policy which I am now 
planning. In order that no one may be called upon to take more 
than a small amount of risk on account of this policy; in order 
that no man, however rich or powerful, may be able to compel 
any other man, however poor or weak, to take more than a fair 
share of the risk involved in this policy, I shall make it impossible 
for anyone to force upon another in the payment of an obligation 
more than a reasonable amount of this kind of coin. Now, what 
is that reasonable amount?” 

After thinking it over Uncle Sam concluded that, inasmuch as 
the silver which he Syd ge for was to be used for change 
or pocket werd and that the maximum amount of silver which 
a person is willing to carry in his pocket is about $5, $5 would be 
the “‘ reasonable amount” which he had been looking for. 


HOW THE ACT OF 188 ACCOMPLISHED THE PURPOSE INTENDED. 


Putting the foregoing propositions, Mr. Chairman, into technical 


language, the act of 1858 provided: 
1. That the silver coins to be made under it—namely, 


half dollars, quarter dollars, dimes, and half dimes—should be 
coined on Government account only. 

2. That the silver in each coin should be worth slightly less than 
the nominal value of the coin, the silver in the half dollar bein 
reduced from 206.25 grains of standard silver to 192 grains of 
standard silver, and the smaller coins in proportion. 

3. That the silver coins thus made should be limited in the 
quality to $5. 

e coins thus made could be obtained by anyone at any 
E ‘“in exchange for gold coins at par in sums of not less than 
aisiavdh than claanthes poovision hat lees meade for suppl ying the 

e or supplying the 
channels of trade with all the silver coin needed therein; and, 


i 


=e 


at the same time the eins power 
of these coins was maintained at an exact parity with gold. 


In this , Sir, was solved the problem having gold and 
silver coins in actual concurrent circulation, each serving the 


which it can best serve—the gold for the large transac- 
and the silver for the smal} transactions. And, Mr. Chair- 
in 1853 is the only one ever yet devised 
safely and surely accomplishes that end. 
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That policy, Mr. Chairman, is to leave gold to be coined on pri- 
vate account, but to have silver coined on Government account. 
That has been our policy ever since 1853,and in my judgment will 
continue to be our policy through all the years of the future. 
[Applause on the Republican side. | 


WHY THE COINAGE ACT OF 1853 MADE NO MENTION OF THE SILVER POLLAR. 


The coinage act of February 21, 1853, the prime object of which 
was to make sure that the American people should have an ample 
supply of silver coin for their business needs, made no mention 
whatever of the silver dollar piece. Why was this, Mr. Chair- 
man? The answer is significant. The omission was caused by 
the fact that the American silver dollar piece was an unknown 
coin to the people of that day. Nobody then doing business had 
ever used one as money. And as this act of 1853 secured to the 
people the actual use of half dollars and the smaller pieces, any 
payment (say $5) desired to be made in silver could be made with 
the coins provided. This was what the people wanted, and al/ 
that they wanted, of silver coins. 

Why, Mr. Chairman, in more than half a century there had not 
been coined in the United States one solitary silver dollar piece for 
useasmoney. Iwill gofurther, Mr. Chairman, and make a state- 
ment which our friends on the other side may challenge or admit 
as they see fit. The statement is this, and it strikes right at the 
root of their whole contention in this matter: During all of this 
century, sir, there has not been coined in the United States mints 
one solitary silver dollar piece on private account for use as money 
in this country. 

Mr. SULZER. Well, we deny that. 

Mr. McCLEARY. I do not wonder, Mr. Chairman, that the 
gentleman enters a denial, for it is apparent to all that if my as- 
sertion be true, all the clamor that has been raised about the act 
of 1873 is simply ‘‘as sounding brass or a tinkling cymbal.” In- 
asmuch as the correctness or the incorrectness of this assertion is 
so vital, I propose now toestablish beyond peradventure the truth- 
fulness of my statement. 

On May 1, 1806, an order was issued by the then President of 
the United States, Thomas Jefferson, who is reputed to have been 
something of a Democrat himself, directing the discontinuance of 
the coinage of silver dollars at the United States mint. During 
the remainder of his Administration not a single silver dollar was 
coined. His successor was James Madison, another pretty good 
typeof old-fashioned Democrat. He continued the order in force, 
and during the eight years of his Administration not a single 
silver dollar piece was coined at our mint. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. Will the gentleman allow an 
interruption just there? 

Mr. McCLEARY. Let mefinish my statement first. My friend 
from Mississippi is so uniformly courteous, Mr. Chairman, that 
I shall be perfectly willing to yield to him as soon as I conclude 
the statement that I have started to make. 

The next President was James Monroe, another pretty good type 
of old-fashioned Democrat. He continued the same policy, and 
during the eight years of his Administration not a single silver 
dollar was coined at our Mint. 

Mr. SULZER. Madison succeeded Jefferson, not Monroe. 

Mr. McCLEARY. The gentleman from New York is behind 
the times, as usual. I had already passed Madison. [Laughter. | 

The next President was John Quincy Adams. During the four 
years of his Administration we did not coin a solitary silver dol- 
lar. Thencame Andrew Jackson, another pretty good type of old. 
fashioned Democrat. During seven of theeight years that he was 
in the Presidential chair not a solitary silver dollar was coined in 
the United States Mint. 

In other words, Mr, Chairman, during the thirty years from 
1805 to 1835, as will be seen by the Report of the Director of the 
Mint for 1898, page 301, not one solitary silver dollar piece was 
coined in the United States. 


THE REASON FOR JEFFERSON'S ORDER. 


As I said, Mr. Chairman, President Jefferson in 1806 ordered the 
Director of the Mint to discontinue the coinage of the silver dollar 
eS Why did he issue that order? Let the order speak for 
tself, sir. Here it is: 

DEPARTMENT OF STATE, May 1, 1800. 

Srm:In cansequenco of a representation from the director of the Bank of 
the United States that considerable purchases have been made of dollars 
coined at the Mint for the purpose of capertn them, and as it is probable 
further purchases and exportations will be made, the President directs that 
all the silver to be coined at the Mint shall be of small denominations, so that 
the value of the largest pieces shall not exceed half a dollar. 


Tam, ete., 
JAMES MADISON. 

ROBERT PATTERSON, - 

Director of the Mint, 

The text of the order itself, Mr. Chairman, shows that it was 
issued because the silver dollar pieces made at our mint were be- 
ing exported and not used for monetary purposes in this country. 
In other words, the United States mint was being operated, so far 
as the silver dollars, at least, were concerned, for private profit and 
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not for the usual and proper uses of the people. It will be remem- 
bered that the size of the American silver dollar piece was that of 
the average Spanish milled dollar current in 1791. This implies 
that a large number of the Spanish dollars were heavier than the 
American silver dollar. These were taken to the mint by money 
brokers and converted into American silver dollars at a profit. 

These American silver dollars were then carried by traders to 
the West Indies and elsewhere, where they were accepted as the 
equivalent of a Spanish dollar. There they were exchanged for 
the heavier Spanish dollars, which were brought back to the 
United States, melted, and taken to the United States mint to be 
converted into American silver dollars, at a profit, and the proc- 
ess was repeated again and again. As Professor Laughlin says: 

This process kept the mint busy without the effect of filling the circulation 
with ourown coins. The mint, therefore, was a useless expense to the nation, 
but a source of profit to the money brokers. 

This process would hardly be advertised by those who were 

wofiting by it. It undoubtedly was in operation for quite a num- 
Cor of years before the authorities became aware of it. It is per- 
fectly safe to say that it covered the five years of the century 
preceding the issuance of the order. 
THE SILVER DOLLARS COINED BETWEEN 18% AND 1873 WERE NOT COINED 
FOR USE AS MONEY. 

In 1836, Mr. Chairman, just 1,000 silver dollars were coined. In 
1837 and 1838 not one was coined. In 1839 just 300 were coined. 
In all of the years between 1834 and 1873, inclusive, there were 
coined in the United States mints about six and a half million sil- 
ver dollars. But, Mr. Chairman, not one of the pieces so coined 
was coined for the purpose of use as money. ey were coined 
for sale, not for circulation. This will be seen by the fact that 
much of this coinage was done during the civil war and the years 
following it, when there was no coin of any kind in circulation. 

What is meant by see the coinage was done for the pur- 
poses of sale and not for the purposes of circulation? After the 
change in ratio in 1834 the pure silver (371.25 grains) required to 
make a dollar piece was worth more than $1 in the then recog- 
nized aeamane gold. During all the period from 1834 to 1873 
silver dollars were “at a premium” ranging from 2 to 4 per cent. 
measured in go'd. The men who owned tho silver, as was said 
earlier, would not put a dollar and three cents’ worth of silver into 
the form of a dollarand then pass it outasahundred cents, Why, 
then, did they have their silver coined at all? Simply, Mr. Chair- 
man, to secure the Government's certificate of fineness as evi- 
denced by the fact of the coinage, it being generally known that 
American silver dollars were uniformly nine-tenths pure silver. 
The coining saved the owner of the silver the expense of securing 
in another way, through private sources, the certificate of fineness 
required in order to sell his silver. 

Let me illustrate. When afarmer'brings a load of wheat to the 
elevator the first thing to determine is the grade or quality of the 
wheat. The buyer at the elevator gets up on the load, opens a 
sack, takes out some of the wheat, looks it over carefully, pinches 
it between his fingers, tries it between his teeth, and perhaps 
tests it by weighing a small portion of it. What is all this trouble 
for? To determine the quality of the wheat. This being deter- 
mined, he tics up the sack and tells the farmer to drive up on the 
scales, where the load is weighed. The quality and the quantity 
of the wheat being determined and the market price being known, 
the value of the load of wheat is ascertained by a simple arith- 
metical process. 

Similarly, a man who has silver to sell must first of all establish 
to the satisfaction of the buyer the fineness or quality of the sil- 
ver. United States silver dollars after 1837 were made nine-tenths 
pure. So that if a man who had silver to sell could have it con- 
verted into the form of silver dollars, he would thereby establish 
the fineness or quality of his silver to the entire satisfaction of any 
prospective buyer. ot only that, Mr. Chairman, but if the coins 
were sold before being used as money, not only would the quality 
of the silver be determined by the coinage, but its weight also. 
Hence it was important that those having the silver tosell should, 
after having it converted into the form of silver dollars, sel! them 
at once, without allowing therh to be abraded in any way by use. 

A SUMMARY. 

To summarize, Mr. Chairman, the silver dollars coined in the 
United States mint during the first five or six years of this century 
were coined for exportation to the West Indies and elsewhere and 
not fof use as money in this country. During the thirty vears u 
to and including 1835 no silver doliars were coined in the Unite 
States mint for any purpose whatsoever. The silver dollars 
coined from 1834 to 1873 werecoined not to be used as money, but 
to facilitate the sale of the silver. Hence the truth of my origina] 

roposition, Mr. Chairman. that there were no silver doliars coined 
n this century before 1878 for use as money. Probably neither 
your father nor your grandfather ever saw one except as a curi- 
osity. 
Mr. SULZER,. And if your poicy is continued, my grandchi!- 
dren will never see one. [Laughter and applause on the Demo- 
cratic side. } 





—— —_-s 


Mr. McCLEARY. Well,perhaps. Thegentleman knows best, 
A good deal depends upon the actions of the proposed grandfather, 
{Laughter aod applause on the Republican side. ] 

Mr. Chairman, if the gentleman's grandchildren fail, under the 

olicy which we stand for, to see and use American silver dollars, 
it will not be because there are not American silver dollars in 
abundance to be seen and used. In 1878 we resumed the coinage 
of the silver dollar. Since then over 400,000,000 of these dollars 
have been coined for use as money in this country, and they are 
in monetary use to-day, either directly as coins or indirectly 
through silver certificates. And this bill continues them in use, 
giving to them ard to the subsidiary silver the whole field of 
pocket-money service. But it is to be observed, Mr. Chairmen, 
that the silver to which I am now referring has been coined on 
Government account and not on private account. And my gen- 
eral statement still holds good that during all of this century 
there has not been coined on private account one solitary silver 
dollar for use as money in this meeeery. 

Not even the coinage of the trade dollars, under the act of 1873, 
is an exception to my proposition. Though coined on private 
account, they were not intended for use as mouey in this coun- 
try, being coined for use in our trade with China and other coun- 
tries of the Drient. 

Mr. SIMS. In that connection, is it not a fact that the reason 
why silver was not coined on private account to be used as money 
was because the silver bullion that it took to make a silver coin 
was worth, measured in gold, more than the silver coin when made? 

Mr. McCLEARY,. ‘‘I thank thee, Roderick, for the word.” It 
nails two facts beyond dispute by high Democratic authority. 
First, the gentleman admits by his question, and the gentleman 
is too honorable not to admit the truth, that there were no silver 
dollars coined on private account in this country for use as money. 
Second, the question implies that, ‘‘ measured in gold,” the silver 
coins that were made were ‘‘ at a premium,” and hence would not 
circulate. This, Mr. Chairman, means that gold had become the 
standard. I answer my friend, sir, that he is exactly correct both 
in his fact and in his reason for it. 

Mr. OTEY. Willthe gentleman allow me toask him a question? 
a McCLEARY. Certainly, I will yield to my friend from 

irginia, 

Mr. OTEY. You say that under the order of Thomas Jefferson 
there was not a silver dollar coined from 1805 up to what time? 

Mr. MCCLEARY. The order was continued under succeeding 
Administrations, and no silver dollars were coined up to and in- 
cluding 1835. 

Mr. OTEY. Was it not a fact that every silver piece that was 
coined was a full legal! tender, and that up to 1853 there was as 
great a coinage of silver as of gold? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. I the shape of halves and 
quarters? 

Mr. OTEY. ~ Yes. Did notevery fifty-cent piece and every quar- 
ter and every dime and half dime have full legal-tender power? 

Mr. McCLEARY. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia has asked two questions. They are questions of fact, not 
questions of judgment. As questions of historic fact, the answers 
to which can easily be verified, I will consider them in their order. 

First. Was not the total coinage of silver equal in volume to 
the total coinage of gold up to 1853—or 1873?—I am not quite 
sure which the gentleman said. To that question the answer is 
emphatically, No. The gold coinage of the two years 1851 and 
1852 alone far exceeded in volume the total silver coinage up to 
1853, and even up to and including 1873. 

But the gentleman must not attempt to divert attention from 
the fact that my assertion, made earlier in the course of these re- 
marks, had reference to the silver dollar piece. Of these there 
were none coined for use as money. 

Mr. CARMACK. How many gold dollars were coined? 

Mr. McCLEARY. No provision was made for the coinage of 
the one-dollar gold piece before 1849, and the coinage of the one- 
dollar gold ne was discontinued by law in 1890, 

Mr. CARMACK, Put that beside the statement that no silver 
dollars were coined. 

Mr. McCLEARY. Certainly, sir; with pleasure. 

But. Mr. Chairman, though no one-dollar gold pieces were coined 
before 1849 anc none have been coined since 1890, the value of the 
gold in a gold dollar piecé was our standard of value long before 
1849, as it has been up to and since 1890; and we have never com- 

lained that. because of this noncoinage of gold dollars, gold had 
n * demonetized.” 
THE STANDARD UNIT NEED NOT ITSELF BE COINED. 

The questior of the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. CARMACK] 
were a thought which is pertinent in thisconnection. As was 
well stated by wy distinguished friend from Indiana [Mr. OvEr- 
STREET] in the opening 5 aga on this bill, it is not necessary that 
the unit of value shou!d be embodied in the form of a coin. 

But, on the other hand, Mr. Chairman, it is essential that, if not 
so expressed, the unit of value shall be embodied in one or more 
coins which are either divisors or multiples of that unit. 


—. 








Thus, while from 1805 to 1835 the actual standard of value in this | 


country was that of 371.25 grains of pure silver, the amount pre- 
scri 
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In the second place, the real monetary standard of the country 
from 1792 to 1834, as I said before, was the silver dollar (the gold 


by law for the silver dollar, the silver-dollar piece itself | coins, measured in it, being at a premium), and it was regarded 


was not coined. But, Mr. Chairman, it must be remembered that | as desirable and necessary to have a physical embodiment of that 


the unit of value was embodied in the form of half dollars, quar- 
ters, dimes, and half dimes, so that two half dollars or four 
quarter dollars could be used in making a payment, say $5, as the 
exact equivalent of the one-dollar piece. 

And while the standard of value since 1834 has been that of 25.8 
grains of standard gold, this quantity of gold was not put into the 
form of a dollar coin up to 1849, as has been stated, and the coin- 
age of the one-dollar gold piece was discontinued in 1890. But 
through all the period since 1834 we have had multiples of the 
gold dollar of 25.8 grains of standard gold in the form of eagles, 
half eagles, and quarter eagles. So that if at any time a person 
desired to make a epee in gold, say of $1,000, he could do so 
with the coins named, 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. 
question. 

Mr. McCLEARY. Mr. Chairman, I take pleasure in yielding 
now to the gentleman from Mississippi, as I promised to do some 
time ago. he for a question. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. I willask the gentleman, in the 
face of the country, if he does not think that when he stands here 
with a full knowledge of the true history of the period of the time 
of which he speaks, when half dollars and quarters were being 
coined as full legal tender and full weight at the ratio—is he not 
quibbling with the country when he comes to the mere question 
of the dollar pieces coined? Isit not true that you can quibble 
about gold just the same and say that no dollar in gold was coined 
because there were only two-and-a-half-dollar, five-dollar, and ten- 
dollar pieces? During the period of which you speak, is it not true 
that, although silver was not coined in the shape of silver dollar 

ieces, it was coined as ultimate, self-redeeming, full legal-tender, 
ull-weight, standard money, in the form of half dollarsand quar- 
ters? 


Iwant to ask the gentleman a 


HOW ABOUT MINOR SILVER COINS? 

Mr. McCLEARY. Mr. Chairman,I did not yield to the gen- 
tleman to permit him to inject a speech into my remarks. I 
yielded for a question. Iam alittle surprised, too, Mr. Chairman, 
that my friend from Mississippi, who is usually so courteous and 
straightforward, should have lowered his usual tone in the asking 
of hisquestion, Men whose own motives are right, Mr. Chairman, 
rarely impute toothers motives not proper. My friend is an attor- 
ney. I understand that attorneys sometimes, when they have a 
bad case, find it convenient to attack opposing counsel. I must 
assume, Mr, Chairman, that the lowering of my friend’s tone from 
his usual standard is due to the fact that he recognizes that his 
case is a weak one. 

It will be noted, however, that the gentleman admits the truth 
of my statement that there have not been any silver dollars coined 
in our mint on private account for use as money. 

Now to the gentleman's question. It is.practically the same 
question as that asked by the gentleman from Virginia | Mr.Orry], 
which I was about to answer when interrupted. Both of these 
gentlemen, who are rightly eminent in their party, set great store 
on the fact that silver halves, quarters, etc., were coined and were 
a full legal tender. Let us see how much real comfort for them 
this fact contains. They will find that they have been leaning 
pretty heavily on a broken reed. 

It is true, Mr. Chairman, that up to 1858 the silver half dollars, 
quarters, Gimes, and half dimes were coined on exactly the same 
ratio as was provided for the one-dollar silver piece. That is, the 
half dollar contained exactly half the amount of silver contained 
in the dollar eo and the quarter, dime, and half dime in like 
proportion. It is also true, Mr. Chairman, that all of these coins 
were a full legal tender, if of full weight. 

But, Mr. Chairman, up to 1834 few of these coins, and after 1834 
practically none of them, were coined for use as money. 

Anyone who will examine the report of the Director of the Mint, 
where it shows year by year from the foundation of our Gov- 
ernment the number of gold and silver coins of each kind and 
denomination issued annually, will notice that from 1805 to 1835, 
when our mint was closed to the coinage of one-dollar silver pieces, 
about 90 per cent of the coinage of silver was in the form of half 
dollars. some years no other silver coins were made, Why 
was this? There were two reasons for it. 

In the first place, the men who had been using the United States 
mint for their own private profit, whose plans Jefferson's order 

_had been intended to thwart, got around the order by having their 
silver coined into half-dollar pieces.. The only change that the 
order actually made in the operations of the money dealers was to 
cause them a little more trouble in ss of their half-dollar 
eer in the West Indies than they reviously had in dispos- 

of their one-dollar pv During Taos years, then, much 
(no one knows exactiy how much) of the coinage of silver into 


half dollars was for the purpose of exporting the coins at a profit. 





standard, The coinage of the silver dollar having been prohib- 
ited, the people used two half dollars—which contained the same 
amount of silver and were full legal tender—as the exact equiva- 
lent of and the most convenient substitute for the silver dollar. 

After '1834 practically all the silver coins—including the halves 
and quarters about which our friends have been inquiring so 
solicitously—being (like the dollar piece) at a premium meas- 
ured in gold, were coined chiefly for the purpose of sale and not 
for the purpose of circulation. And even those thai were put 
into circulation were gradually gathered up and sold by weight 
ata profit. That was exactly what drove Uncle Sam in 1855 to 
cease depending on having silver coined on private account and to 
undertake himself the task of supplying the needs of the country 
for such coins, 

Thus we see, Mr. Chairman, how exceedingly little there was 
for my friend from Mississippi to get excited over. Can it be, 
sir, that the gentleman did not know the facts which I have just 
recited? If he knew them, what ground ‘was there for his asking 
his question as he did? I would be justified, Mr. Chairman, in 
retorting in kind, but I have no temptation to do so. I do not 
claim to beany better man than my friend from Mississippi, but, 
having a better case, I can afford to keep my temper. 


WE HAVE HAD THE GOLD STANDARD SINCE 18. 


A good many people, Mr. Chairman, seem to be under the im- 
pression that the gold standard is a new thing in this country. 
The simple economic and historic fact is that the gold dollar of 
25.8 grains of standard gold has been the unit for measuring value 
in this country for more than two generations; that is, since 1834, 
I was very much surprised to hear my talented friend from Mis- 
souri [Mr. CocHRAN]| attempt to deny this. Of course I appreci- 
ate, Mr. Chairman, the importance of such a denial to the oppo- 
nents of this bill. ButI hardly expected a gentleman so well 
informed as my friend undoubtedly is to be the vehicle of that 
denial. 

What is meant by a standard? It is simply that with which 
other things are habitually compared and by which they are 
measured. 

In 1792 our fathers provided by law that the standard in this 
country should be a dollar. This doléar they undertook to em- 
body in two forms, namely, 371.25 grains of pure silver and 24.75 
grains of pure gold. As we have seen, people soon ceased to think 
of the 24.75 grains of gold as the standard, and used as the actual 
standard of value the 371.25 grains of pure silver. Itis uniformly 
admitted that from 1792 to 1834 gold coins were ‘‘ at a premium.” 

“Ata premium ” measured in what, Mr.Chairman? A thing can 
not be longer or shorter, heavier or lighter, more or less valuable 
than itself. When spoken of as being ‘‘at a premium,” the gold 
coins could not have been compared with themselves, nor with 
the gold unit of 24.75 grains of pure gold. They must have been 
compared with something else. That something else, whatever it 
might be, was the standard. .The gold coins were at a premium 
as compared with the silver unit of 371.25 grains of pure silver. 
That is, Mr. Chairman, the silver unit of 371.25 grains of pure 
silver was the actual standard of value in this country from 
1792 to 1834, By it the value of everything, including gold, war 
measured, 

On the other hand, Mr, Chairman, after 1834, as has been shown 
both by my historical résumé and by the question of the gentie- 
man from Tennessee [ Mr. Sims], the silver coins were at a premium 
as measuredin gold. That was why, Mr. Chairman, silver retired 
from circulation,. That was why the act of 1853 was necessary. 

WHAT WAS SAID IN 1853. 

In discussing the coinage act of February 21, 1853, above referred 
to, when it was pending before the House, Representative Skelton, 
of New Jersey, said, among other things: 

Gold is the only standard of value by which all property is now measured; 
it is virtually the only currency of the country.—Congressional Globe, Volume 
XXVI, second session Thirty-second Congress, page 29. 

Representative Dunham, of Indiana, who had the measure in 
charge in the House, speaking on the same point, said: 

We intend to do what the best writers on political economy have approved, 
what experience, where the experiment has been tried, has demonstrated to 
be best, and what the committee believe to be necessary and proper— to make 
but one standard of currency and to make all others subservient to it. We 
mean to make the gold the standard coin.—Congressional Globe, Volume XX VII, 
page 190. 

In another part of the same speech Mr. Dunham said: 

Another objection urged against this proposed change is that it gives us a 
standard of gold only. * * What advantage is to be obtained by a stand 
ard of the two metals, which is not as well, if not much better, attained by o 
single standard, I am unable to perceive: while there are very great disad- 
vantages resulting from it, as the experience of every nation which haa 
attempted to maintainithas proved. * * Indeed, it is utterly impossible 


that you should long at a time maintain a double standard, * * Gentlo- 
men talk about a double standard of gold and silver as a thing that exists and 
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ow ropose to let it 
Sami ee to “adapt a hat has icnpaas it it Hon eatonah Globe, 
Volume XXVII, page 192. 

And, as showing that the intention expressed by Mr. Dunham 
was actually enacted, we note that section 4 of a: act itself con- 
tains this provision: 

Src. 4. And be it further enacted, That such coins shall } Ronee out at the 
mint, in exchange Jor gold coins at par, in sums not less than $100. 

From the above, Mr. Chairman, it will readily beseen what was 
regarded as the standard of value in 1853. Mr, Dunham’s state- 
ment that we had had the gold standard “for the last three or 
four years” had reference to the period d@ which—from 1849 
on—we had the actual physical embodiment of the standardin the 
form of the one-dollar gold piece. But, as I have shown, this 

sical embodiment was not necessary to fix the fact of the gold 
aetar being the standard. It had then, in fact, been the standard 
for fifteen years. The coinage of the gold dollar was the recogni- 
tion of the preexisting fact. 


GOLD THE ACTUAL STANDARD EVEN DURING THE CIVIL WAR. 


And, Mr. Chairman, even during the civil war and the years 
following it, when we bad only paper currency, gold was the 
actual measure of value, the actual stan - The paper in circu- 
lation did not even pretend to be'money. On its very face it was 
only a promise to pay money. A measure of len must have 
length, a measure of weight must have weight, and a measure of 
value must itself have value. That paper currency, having in 
itself no value, could not be a stan or measure of value, 
Whenever people wanted to know what this een currency was 
worth, what did they ask? They never asked, Chairman, 
much it was worth in silver. No one ever dreamed of such a ques- 


that we propose to change. We have had but a paid standard for the last 


_ tion. The question always was, How much is the currency worth 


én gold? 
“COIN BONDS HAVE ALWAYS BEEN GOLD BONDS. 

The act of 1853 completely justified the a of its advo- 
cates by furnishing to the country all the both of —_ and of 
silver, that the business of the country aevdell is became so 
evident that on the fourth aw ee pe oa its we passage—on February 
21, 1857—an act was passed re ng all acts foreign coins 
legal- tender quality, and at that foreign 8 received at 
the Treasury shou d be recoined on the plan provided im the act 


of 1853. 

Thus, at the breaking out of the civil war we had a purely 
American coinage, gold being the standard and being coined on 
private account, the only silver coins in use being the subsidiary 
coins made on Government account, which by the act of 1853, as 
— by Mr. Dunham, were adapted in value to and regulated by 


When, therefore, on February 25, 1862, an act was passed for 
the issue of $500,000,000 of 5-20 bonds, the faith of the Government 
being pledged to pay them, principal and y auth ccm, Wo bad 


and could mean onl wi 

only, as has been shown, gold ofa ent o silver. The 
silver dollar piece was notevena meriory. It be ridiculous 
GEE NS ee eee 
to be gathered up with which to pay the bonds. It would be 
worse than ridiculous, for in the act of 1858 for these 
silver coins it was: that they be a legal 
tender only to the extent 


This act of February 25, 1862, also authorized the first issue of 
the greenback. It is worth while, therefore, to note its exact 
language on the matter of paying the bonds. [ft is as follows: 


_ 5. That all duties on imported epee eas be in coin, and the 
wy ete nee nd and shall Shalt be cptied — ’ 


rst. Tothe payment in coin of 


the interest on ee tecicentastene the 
United States. 


Second. To the purchase or cent of the entire debt of the 
t'nited States to be made in —~¥: year after the Ist day of July, 


The understan of the officers of the Government charged 
with the execution of the law isseen in the fact that they collected 
all duties on imports in gold coin, noone sums less than $5, which 
could be paid in the subsidiary silver 

sievens of on the bill which authorized these bonds, Thaddeus 

Pennsylvania, said: 
safe, unproductive, is a sore disturbance. Where 


dollar in a miser’s 

could they invest it? ie athe’ Sieben Leone a6 6 pee cont, sedesmnaite in 
spine Ste SS eS 
bonds, payable in at oman = aa 
gressio Globe, V. XLVI, page 688. 7 


It is =, therefore, that, though ‘“‘not so nominated in the 
bond, these bonds were to be paid, principal and interest, in gold 


WHAT LINCOLN UNDERSTOOD TO BE THE STANDARD. 

In the fall of 1862 the twenty-year bonds issued in 1842 matured. 
Although they contained no proviso as to the kind of money they 
were to be paid in, unt although eidnubdiens webubtnenrantt 
mary business ‘ ‘suspended specie payments,” the duty of the 


coin. 


country was plain, and these bonds were paid in gold. This 
shows that Abraham Lincoln and his advisers recognized not only 
that gold was then the standard, but also that it had been tho 
standard back even to 1842. 


WHAT PRESIDENT GRANT SAID LN 1809. 
In Volume VII of the admirable compilation of the Messages an: 
Papers of the Presidents made by our colleague from Tennessee 
[ Mr. eee the oe leader on the other side of 


the House, I page 27, the first annual ee 
of President Geant It ji is teen be 6, 1869, On page 2 
find two which are interesting in this sineelion « Ss 


showing what President Grant, im common with everybody else, 
then understood by ‘‘specie” or ‘‘coin.” He said: 


Among the evils growing out of the rebellion and not yet referred to is that 
of an irredeemable currency. It is an evil which | hope will receive your 
most earnest attention. It isa duty and one of the highest a govern- 
ment to secure to the citizen a medium of exchange of fixed, unva value. 
This impite *s a return toaspecie basis, and nosubstitute for itean ‘Totovnns 
it should be commenced now and reached at the earliest practicable ations 
consistent with a fair racticable, to the interests of the de ae class. Immediate 
resumption, if practi a an not be desirable. It would compel the 
debtor class to pay beyond ir contracts the premium on gold at the date 
of their purchase, Seabk Noten and ruin to thousands. Fluac- 
tuation, however, in the paper value of measure of all values (gold) is 
detrimental to the iateteene of trajle. It mates the man of business an in- 
voluntary gambler, for in all sales where future — is to be made both 

parties speculate as to what will be the value of Sey eo aeend 
ee I earnestly recommend to you, then, such insuro 
a gradual return to specie payments and put an inmmediate stwv to fluctua- 
tions in the value of currency. 

methods to secure the former of these results are as numerous as arc 

Seen eal economy. Seaneee ep aaiae Sess Sehene wey, 
and t is to au ze the eeneees to semen redeem its own paper, at a fixed 
price, whenever presented, and to wi from circulation currency 80 
redeemed until sold again for gold. 


WHAT WAS UNDERSTOOD IN 1869 TO 1873. 
When in latter of 1869 the first draft of what afterwards 
act of 1873 was sent by C troller 
of the Currency Knox to the Director of the Mint, Dr. Linderman, 
it contained provision for the coinage of a silver dollar of 384 
grains, which was exactly the weight of two of the half dollars, 
and like them it was to be coined on Government account and to 


have a legal-tender of $5. 
ners on feature of the proposed measure, Dr. Lin- 
derman, sai 


Section Il salient. the yam of the silver ont arom & to 384 grains. 
I can see no reason for tof this 


The gold nag unit and measure of value a 

cf really she saget te y - - value, the silver dollar long ago 

pa Be wh Pe and, being of no practical use whatever, its 
issue should be discontinued. 


At that same time Mr. J. Ross Snowden, 1 ees ef ame 
mint at Philadelphia, in discussing the same point, said 

It is quite true that the silver dollar, bein movp-viledile Cis Gwe half 

eee, sae not be asa circula medium, but 

only for cabinets, a ganas oe paceplyeums occasional or demand; 

yet think there is ne poeeeaey Soe so considerable a piece as the dollar to 


On January 9, 1872, in discussing the min a ng, 


ee ee on this 
oor: 
The silver dollar of 412} by reason of its bullion or intrinsic value 


Eas 
a 
E 
: 
af 
; 


ceased to beacoin of circula- 
It not circulate 


I it, sir. By. tha 
eee, repeat ery coin that 
sated er Tilp seemmnatenee ““maneebe” papas ta SAIS eee 
or ve ” pa was a 
reserve, and that has been its character ever since. r 
dion oud it could ally be greatly multiplied, to sh 
ce, ow 
that through all the years since 1834 “coin” and ‘‘specie” have 


meant gold. 
The money received for the outstanding of the Gov- 
aianaih aes WOE Cha ae cede een and fine- 


ness, or its equivalent, and in on honesty we 1d make 
payment in ee ee This is the expressed pur- 


vides that ‘‘the standard ee» rena 
rane of pure gold, being the 


part of the th onto” Sect ponds at Res 
hall be uae : on gold coin “the e Dnited 


section 1. - 
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actual standard of value has been 25.8 grains of standard gold 
‘‘nine-tenths fine,” the question may be asked why the declara- 
tions in sections 1 and 2 are made, Our answer is that the decla- 
rations are made with the view of putting beyond caviker ques- | 
tion the integrity of the nation’s purpose. 

But, since the nation has always dealt honorably with its 
creditors, why should any declaration of honorable purpose now 
be necessary? The declaration is deemed to be necessary by rea- | 
son of the fact that a large number of our citizens, including | 
members of both Houses of Congress, seem to believe that it 
would be honorable to resume the coinage of silver dollars on 
private aceount and with the dollars thus made pay the outstand- 

obligations of the Government. 

a four years ago a resolution to that effect, known as the 
Teller resolution, received a large number of votes in both Houses; 
and undoubtedly most of those votes were cast by men who sin- 

believed that in so voting they were doing right. Many of 
those men are both able and honorable. They feel that it should 
be contended for in the future. It is worth while, therefore, for 
us to examine candidly the argument by which they justify their 
action to themselves and to the world. 

THE ARGUMENT FOR THE TELLER RESOLUTION, 

I shall endeavor to state fully and fairly, though briefly, the 

— of those who believe that the action proposed in the 
resolution would have been honorable then and would be 
just and honorable now. They say that— 

1. Practically all of the outstanding interest-bearing obligations 
of the Government have been issued under the authority of the act 
of ~ approved July 14, 1870, known as the refwading act. 
2. language of that act is that the obligations therein au- 
thorized are *‘ redeemable in coin of the present standard value.” 

3. At the time of the passage of the refunding act the one- 
dollar _ piece could still lawfully be coined on private 
accoun 


4, ‘Therefore, they say, it would be in accordance with the law 
under which these obligations have been issued, and therefore 
t and honorable, to resume the coinage of silver dollars on 
vate account and with the dollars thus coined pay these obli- 
8. 
5 


. The correctness of this conclusion, they say, is shown by the 
fact that when, in 


nT. 1895, President Cleveland recom- 

mended the issuance of payable specifically in gold coin, 

there would be a saving in interest, the proposition was 
in the House by a vote of 167 to 120, 

It is true, Mr. Chairman, that practically all of the interest- 
bearing = of the Government now outstanding, even 
those issued in 1895, were issued under authority granted by the 
refunding act of 1870, It is true that the obligations authorized 
em ‘‘yedeemable in coin of the present 
standard value.” of the 








its terms 

t is true that at the time of the 
act the mints of the United States could still be used 

for the of silver dollars on privateaccount. Itis also true 

that in 1895 this House voted down a m to authorize 

ee ae re ee ly payable in gold 

The truth of the allegations in paragraphs 1, 2, 8, and 5 above 
eS ae ae: other side 

d seem on casual examination to be unanswerable and their 
conclusion, as expressed in 4, to be correct. Itisright 

sir, in the apparent conclusiveness of their t and 
seeming righteousness of their conclusion, that necessity 
and justification of our action lies. If theirargu- 
less to Fe a ereanee 
wonder, sir, an argument seeming] 
fact should have misled men who are 
dut are ~— of eae podtdnade 

y purpose y 
question; so that at any time in the Cubes, wale a 
the oaaatian demeubaesin ocaeall's oe. € th 
name of the 
Government may be preserved. 
THE FALLACY OF THE TELLER ARGUMENT. 

The fundamental trouble with our friends and their argument 
Saiiphael ance aueee between form and fact. Asa mat- 
‘ter of silver dollars might, in 1870, have been coined on 

account use as money; but, asa matter of actual fact, 
had not ae for uarters of acentury. 
seen, 
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As we have ented ome noe 
men oe »” + n at 
Maik of the eilver dollar , uk 


In order to find for the coinage of the silver dollar on 
private accoun it aiiewebeat eon to the original coin- 
‘age act under the Constitution, ed April 2.1792. Here is 
‘an extract from an act almost as old, one approved May 8, 1792: 

citizen of the 
Sues rests rte se 


Every citizen shall, after notice of his enrollment, be constantly provided 
ith a good musket or firelock, of a bore sufficient for balls of the cighteenth 
part of a pound, a sufficient bayonet and belt, two spare flints and a knap 
sack, a pouch witha box therein to contain not less than 24 cartridges, suited 
to the bore of his musket or firelock, each cartridge tocontain a proper quan 
tity of powder and hall, 

It would be interesting, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the 
House of Representatives, to know how many of us have, at any 
time in our lives, complied with the plain provision of law re- 
quiring us to be “constantly provided with a good musket or 
firelock, * * * two flints,” ete. If arraigned for disobedience 
to the law, probably nine hundred and ninety-nine out of every 
thousand of our citizens, no matter how well informed they may 
be as to things in general, would unhesitatingly and somewhat re- 
sentfully say, ‘‘ Why that law was repealed long, long ago, and I 
am justified in not heeding it. As a matter of fact, 1 never heard 
of it before.” And yet, Mr. Chairman, it has never been repealed 
and is to-day one of the laws of the United States, as any one can 
see by consulting the Revised Statutes of the United States, sec- 
tions 1625 and part of 1628 of which I have just read you. 

Now. M1. Chairman, what would anyone think of the justice 
of our Government if it should undertake to enforce that law now 
and punish anyone for disobedience to it? Though every one of 
us has failed to comply with the provision of law referred to, 
every one of us is morally and legally absolved from wrongdoing 
by reaesn of the fact that long before we were born that part of 
tho law had fallen into ‘‘innocnous desuetude.” When enacted 
it met, as understood by Congress, a public need. It then'possessed 
real vitality. But in process of time and the progress of events 
we outgrew it; and, although it was never formally repealed, it 
passed from the memory of men and ceased to have vitality or 
legal force. 

he only provision of law ever enacted in this country author 
izing the coinage of the silver dollar on private account was that 
contained in the mintage act of April 2, 1792, At the time of its 
enactment that provision met what Congress understood to be a 
ublic need. But, like the provision of the militia act above re- 
erred to, in the process of time and the progress of events, as de- 
tailed fully earlier in my remarks, it fell completely into disuse. 

In 1870 the act of 1792 authorizing the coinage of the silver dol- 
lar on private account for use as money had no more vitality than 
had that other act of 1792 which required every citizen of a cer 
tain age to be constantly provided with a firelock and two flints. 
When the refunding act of 1870 was passed there had not been for 
more than two generations, as we have seen, any silver dollars 
coined on private account for use as money. Men then old had 
never used nor seen used an American silver dollar. Although 
the silver-dollar provision of the act of April 2, 1792, had not been 
formally repealed, it had long since ceased to serve its purpose, 
and had fallen out of the memory of practically all men, except 
the few who, in the language of the petition above given, were 
‘engaged in buying or melting silver coin.” 

It is right and proper, morally and legally, that the refunding 
act of 1870, like any other law, should be construed in accordance 
with the evident intention of those who enacted it. And it is be- 
yond a peradventure that when the word ‘‘ coin ” was used in that 
act it was not the intention of Congress to include therein the 
silver dollar piece. Hence there is no ground for the contention 
that it would now be just and honorable to resume the coinage of 
the silver dollar on private account and with the dollars thus 
coined pay the outstanding interest-bearing obligations of th 
Government. 

On the other hand, it is expressly declared in the refunding act 
of 1870 that all the obligations of the Government issned under 
its authority should be “‘ redeemable in coin of the present stand- 
ard value.” 

What was the coin then recognized as “of standard value?” 
When talking without this special point in mind our friends on 
the other side do not even claim that the silver dollar was then at 

or that it was the standard. Over and over again we have 
eard them claim that at that time every silver dollar then in ex- 
istence was worth 103 cents, that the silver dollar was ‘‘ at a pre- 
mium’’of8cents. Atapremium measuredin what, Mr. Chairman? 
When we have answered that question, we have determined what 
was the real standard of value at that time. 

There is only one answer, Mr. Chairman. Noonecontends that 
there can be any other. The answer is that the silver dollar was 
at a premiam as measured by the gold dollar of 25.8 grains of 
standard gold, 

Thus by their own testimony, Mr. Chairman, do we establish the 
fact that in 1870, when the refunding act was passed, the “coin of 
present standard value” was gold coin made at the rate of 25.8 

ins of standard gold or 23.22 grains of pure gold to the dollar. 
it is in that coin or its equivalent, sir, that.we are bound both 
morally and legally to pay the outstanding obligations of the Gov- 
ernment. 

That coin cr its equivalent, Mr. Chairman. For, as a matter of 
fact, any and all kinds of money now in circulation in the United 
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States may be used and are used in making these payments, 
because under our presert system all of our money is kept at a 
parity with the gold coin above described. And the meaning of 


the bill now pending is that all of the obligations of the Govern- 
ment shall be paid, in the future as in the past, in gold coin or its 
equivalent, in that which was in 1870 understood by all men to be 


‘coin of the present standard value.” [Applause on the Repub- 
lican side. 

As to the defeat in 1895 of the proposition to authorize the issue 
of bonds specifically payable in gold coin, it is sufficient to say 
that nearly all of those on our side of the House who voted against 
the proposition did so because, holding that all our bonds are pay- 
able in gold coin or its equivalent, it did not seem wise to do 
anything which might be construed as permitting a question to be 
raised as to the character of payment due on the other obligations 
then outstanding. 

‘“THE LAST BATTLE.” 

After the campaign of 1896, Mr. Chairman, the gifted leader of 
the ‘‘ free silver ” forces, a gentleman for whom I have only kind 
personal regard, published or furnished the material for a book 
entitled ‘‘ The First Battle.” In all human probability, sir, he will 
again be the standard bearer of his party. ith him as the leader 
the platform will be of little consequence. Heis his own plat- 
form. Under his leadership ‘free silver” can hardly fail to be a 

rominent issue, however much his counselors may endeavor to 
eep it in the background, for with that issue his name and fame 
are inextricably associated. 

It is always risky, sir, to enter the field of prophecy. ButI ven- 
ture the prediction now that next winter the distinguished gentle- 
man from Nebraska will not be burdened with public duties or 
responsibilities. He will have an abundance of time at his dis- 

1 and an abundance of materials in his ponetee for another 
Soak. an appropriate title for which would be ‘* The Last Battle.” 
For, sir, history shows that a nation having so far advanced in 
civilization as to adopt definitely the. gold standard never aban- 
dons it. aapan on the Republican —) 

After another and even more crushing defeat on the question of 
the standard, in the battle between honesty and dishonesty—for, 
sir, that after all is the real issue involved—it would not surprise 
me if our Democratic brethren would take time enough to think 
the matter over. On recovering from their hysteria they may 
upon reflection recall the fact that the gold standard, which we 
are now defending, was given to the country in 1834 by the Demo- 
cratic party under the leadership of a man who had no sympathy 
with either dishonesty or disorder—Andrew Jackson. They may, 
on further reading of their country’s history, discover that when 
the coinage act of 1853 was passed, whereby this country adopted 
the policy of coining silver on Government account, the Demo- 
cratic party was in control of both Houses of Congress, and that 
impartial history credits to the Democratic party the solution of 
the problem of getting gold and silver to circulate side by side in 
the channels of trade. What the Democratic party most needs 
at this time, sir, is an increase in proper pay pride to guide it 
out of the Populistic slough into which it has been led. 

THE PRESENT NATIONAL-BANK SYSTEM NOT AN IDEAL ONE. 

Turning now tothe banking feature of the bill, I regret that the 
short time remaining at my disposal will not allow me to do more 
than touch upon a few fundamental principles. I shall notin this 
part of my remarks, as I did not in those thus far made, attempt 
to discuss the details of the bill. That field was most admirably 
covered by my friend from Indiana [Mr. OVERSTREET]. 

I do not, Mr. Chairman, regard our present national-bank sys- 
tem as an ideally gcod one. My reasons for thinking so were 
given in my report on H. R. 10289 in the last Congress and need 
not be repeated in extenso here. We expect us a nation to pay 
our outstanding obligations. With the disappearance of our 
bonded indebtedness, if not sooner, will come the necessity for a 
complete revision of our banking system. I believe that a better 
one can be devised. But the present system has certain tran- 
scendent merits which must not be lost sight of or allowed to 
lapse. It is advisable on many accounts that the transition to a 
better system shall be a gradual one, taking its beginning in what 
we have. I believe that in the interest of the ple our system 
of bank-note issues should be carefully and prudently liberalized. 
Because this bill moves in that direction, even though very 
slightly, I am in favor of it. 

—_—- I do not regard the present banking system as an ideal 
one, as I have said, I can not forbear defending it from one charge 
that has been and probably will again be brought against it. 
Though apparently unimportant this charge has really had much 
influence on the mind of people unfamiliar with the subject. 

THE NOTE-ISSUE I8 NOT A LOAN BY THE GOVERNMENT TO THE BANKS. 

Some years ago, Mr. Chairman, an old friend of mine said to 
me: ‘I am against the national-bank system because it provides 
a way whereby the banks can make a Dee of 900 per cent a year 
at the expense of the Government.” ondering at his statement, 
but knowing that he had some reason that was satisfactory to 


himself at least for making it, I asked him to explain. In answer 
he said: ‘The Government lends money to the banks by giving 
them notes to circulate as money. On this money the Govern- 
ment cNarges a tax or interest of 1 per cent per annum. Tho 
banks lend these notes, getting for their use 10 a cent per au- 
num. So for what costs them $1 they get $10, and that you know 
isa ny of 900 per cent.” 

I had apes sir, that such notions were buried years ago 
with the old subtreasury scheme of the Populists. Butfrom state- 
ments recently heard on this floor I judge that even some mem- 
bers of Congress still entertain notions akin to those of my old 
friend. Inasmuch as the national banking system will be under 
discussion somewhat in the coming campaign, it may not be amiss, 
as above stated, to correct what appears to be a misapprehension. 
A plain statement of the truth can do no harm, and may do good. 

If one of us should go toa printing office and get a bunch of 
blank promissory notes to be filled out, signed, and used when- 
ever we wish to buy a horse or other piece of property, which we 
can not then pay for, would it ever occur to us to say that tho 

rinter had given or loaned us money? Hardly. No more than 
if we wrote the note on a piece of blank paper purchased from 
him. The note issued is our note. Itis to be paid at maturity, 
not by the printer, but by us. 

Would it alter the case any if there were only one printer who 
could print blank notes and he required every person getting blank 
notes from him to leave with him sufficient property to guaranteo 
that the notes would be paid when due? No; because the printer 
would then become simply the trustee or custodian of the prop- 
erty furnished by us to secure our own notes. But under such 
circumstances the printer would probably print on the face of the 
note a statement to the effect that it was secured by property 
held by him; and then to protect his own good name he would 
find it necessary to print on each note the amount promised by 
it, so that the people to whom the note blanks might be issued 
could be prevented from filling them in with amounts greater 
than the property held in trust for their payment would justify. 

The Government is the printer of the blank notes for the national 
banks. The promise to pay is the promise of the bank, not the 
promise of the Government. The bank, not the Government, 
must furnish the means of payment. The Government is also 
the custodian of the property of the bank, which is held in trust 
for payment in case the bank should fail to pay out of its other 
money or property. What the Government hands out to the bank 
is simply the blank note of the bank—the bank’s promise to pay— 
which, on being one > the proper officers of the bank, becomes 
the obligation of the bank. 

It is apparent, therefore, that the note issue is not in any sense 
a loan by the Government to the banks. 

WHY THE GOVERNMENT PRINTS THE NATIONAL-BANK NOTES. 

But why does the Government do the engraving and printing 
of the notes of the bank? And who pays the expense of such 
“pee and printing? 

he answer takes us back to the origin of national banks. In 
the midst of the civil war the credit of the Government had sunk 
so low that it became necessary to take extraordinary steps to 
increase its credit and create a market for its bonds. ‘With this 
object in view an act was passed that banks issuing circulating 
notes should be taxed at the rate of 10 per cent per annum of the 
face of such notes. But provision was made that circulating notes 
might be issued with a tax of 1 per cent if the issuing bank would 
comply with certain conditions, the most important of which, in 
connection with our reo inquiry, was that each bank desiring 
to issue notes should buy Government bonds and deposit them 
with the Treasurer of the United States as security for the pay- 
ment of the notes issued. Upon the deposit of bonds, as aforesaid, 
the bank was authorized to issue notes not to exceed in amount 
90 per cent of the face value of the bonds deposited. With this 
brief and incomplete statement before us, we are in position to 
answer the questions proposed above. 

Why does the Governmentengrave and print the national-bank 
notes? There are at least three good reasons for that course: 

i, Under our system of bond-secured notes it is necessary for 
the Government to have charge of the engraving and printing of 
the notes in order to control the volume of their issue. On the 
face of each national-bank note is the statement that it is secured 
by the deposit of United States bonds with the Treasurer of the 

nited States. If the Government could not control the volume 
of notes issued by each bank it would be ible for the banks 
to issue more notes than the deposit of bonds would justify. The 
first and great reason, then, why the Government engraves and 

ints the national-bank notes is to be sure to keep the issue of each 

nk within the bounds prescribed by law. . 

2. An incidental gain in having the notes all printed at one 
place is that thereby is secured to all the notes uniformity of ap- 
pearance. Instead of having to become acquainted with a thou- 
sand different forms of such currency, people have to learn to 
recognize only one. 
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interest basis. It has no property with which to redeem, and only by taxa 
tion of its citizens can pay its debt to them, which act would extinguish the 
currency itself. 

Manitfestly, a government can not be an issuer of a legitimate and perma- 
nent credit currency. It can, by coinage, certify the quantity and quality 
of the money metals brought to it for that purpose by its citizens, and pro- 
vide the proper remedies and machinery for the enforcement of the many 
commercial contracts made by them. These are its proper political acts 
respecting the commerce and business of its citizens. But it has no other 
natural or permanent relations with trade, the properties involved in and con- 
stituting which are the foundation and only source of all true credits—that 
is, of credits with existing property behind them for their solvency. For 
property precedes and creates credit. Credit which precedes property is 
speculation. 

* * . * * * + 

It is a common assertion that a currency issued by government or one 
founded upon other debts of the government has the whole wealth of the 
nation behind it for its solvency—a promise to the ear which has been broken 
to the hope through all history. government currency, no matter what 
its name or form, has behind it only that margin of the wealth of the country 


. : which can be extorted by taxation for the purpose of currency redemption 
aper currency is a Government function. Indeed, my talented | The question of the solvency of a currency in anywise representing a gov- 


riend from Missouri [Mr. CocHran], for whom I have great ad- ernment debt is the question of how much taxation the people will stand in 
miration, surprised me the other day by saying in his speech that been f ull of answers upon that “Question, fatal to the trath of t he the ry. 
he entertained that opinion. I am sorry that my friend is not | The wealth of the country is actually available for such a purpose in only a 
here this afternoon, for I would like to ask him a question. But | very small part. 
perhaps some other strong man on that side of the House will THE MAKING OF NOTES IS A PERSONAL RIGHT. 
answer it. If a farmer needs a team of horses to putin his crop but has not 
The question is this: If it is the function and duty of the Gov- | at the time the means to pay for the team, and if a neighbor has 
ernment to issue the paper currency, why, during all the years | a team which fills the bill and which he is willing to let the 
before the civil war, when the Democratic party for so long con- | farmer have on his written promise to pay at a specified time in 
trolled the Government—why, Isay, wasno Government paper cur- | the future, whose permission would you deem it necessary for 
rency thenissued? And if it be good Democratic doctrine thatthe | the farmer to ask before giving his note and closing the deal? 
Government should issue the paper currency, why did the Dem- | Does anyone believe that the permission of any public officer 
ocratic party oppose the issue of the greenbacks? Are the utter- | should first be secured? Does anyone need to be told that the 
ances which we hear, Mr. Chairman, to be taken as further | right to issue that note is an inherent personal right of the 
evidence that the Democratic party of to-day is denying the faith | farmer? 
of the fathers of the party? Suppose that three or four farmers conclude that they would 
A distinguished son of Connecticut, Mr. Jacob L. Greene, in an | like to buy and operate a threshing machine, but have not the 
address before the Hartford Board of Tradeon November 23, 1897, | means at hand to pay for one. Suppose that the threshing ma- 
put this matter so admirably that I can not forbear quoting a part | chine company is willing to let the men have the machine, to be 
of his address. Mr. Greene said: paid for later, taking in the meantime their written promise to 
CREDIT CURRENCY BUT AN INSTRUMENT OF TRADE. pay. Whose consent should those men be required to get before 
No statement ean be more euperently trite and unnecessary than this: | giving their joint note? Is there anything necessary except that 
That the distinguishing characteristic of a paper currency, because its only | they give the note voluntarily and that with equal freedom of 
source of value, is that it is a credit arom: Se it is not money in ony choice the machine company accepts it? 


accurate sense, for it is not the substance of value—that is, property itself; ne . 
that it simply represents either the metal money it promises or some other Take the case of a cooperative creamery company which needs 
a new piece of machinery which it can not at the time pay for. 


actual property substance of a value expressed in terms of that money, which 
money or value have not yet passed to the possession of the credit holder, | Suppose that a company which manufactures such machinery is 
willing to let the creamery company have the machine, taking its 


but are promised him thereby; that it is but a title deed to property pur 
note, properly signed by the officers of the company, whose busi- 


chased, but yet to be delivered; that its value as currency depends entirely 
on the existence of and its control over the money or other pm wt the right 

istinguis nessisit? Whose consent is needed other than that of the cream- 
ery company and that of the machinery company? 


to which it conveys. But this simple, but oft forgotten, nishing fact 
Suppose that the farmer who in the first illustration sold the 


bears directly on and determines three points, viz: (4) Who should utter 
team, taking the farmer’s note, wishes to buy a flock of sheep 


such a credit—that is, who should be a borrower, emitting a currency evi- 
dencing his debt and promising its payment to bearer at sight, expecting it 
from a third party and that third party is willing to accept in 
payment the note of the farmer given for the horses. Whose per- 


to be commonly and_unhesita ingly received? (b) Where is the property, 
mission should be asked before the trade is made? Is it not evi- 


whence derived, and by whom held which is to liquidate the promise? 
(c) How is that erry. secured to the performance of the promise? 
nother fun en 
dent that the note could be passed on from one person to another 
as a means of effecting exchanges, the condition being that each 


fact with a like definitiveand limited bearing is this: 

Money and those other forms of currency which are not money themselves, 

but which promise it, are but the instruments of trade, have no use or exist- 

ence apart from it, are developed out of, and in their nature and incidents 

are properly determined by, the exigencies and convenience of trade, which r 4 
party to each transaction proffered or accepted the note of his 
own free will? : 

Would it alter the case any if the note were one payable on de- 

mand instead of at a future time? Certainly not. Woulditalter 
the conclusion if the note were issued by several pore jointly 


is the exchange of properties by their owners for mutual advantage, one 
and payable on demand? Most assuredly not. Would it invali- 
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8. Another incidental gain in having the Government do the 
engraving and printing of the notes is that in that way we secure 
always the very best of engraving, and thereby the danger of 
counterfeiting is reduced to a minimum. 

All the expense of engraving and printing is paid for by the 
banks, respectively, each paying the expense connected with the 
issue of its own notes. * 

As to the alleged profit in issuing national-bank notes, it will 
suffice here to say that after buying its bonds at a premium and 

ying the expenses incident to the note issue the national banks 
find little or no profit in the note issue. Their principal profit in 
organizing as national banks.comes from the fact that the very 
title ‘‘national bank” gives them a certain prestige in the com- 
munity, whereby they increase their business. 

THE ISSUE OF PAPER CURRENCY 18 NOT A GOVERNMENT FUNCTION, 


Many good and honest people sincerely believe that the issue of 





property for another property, either of which may be actual money, or 
some other form of property substance or of service, measured in quantity by 
its value in such money. Money is useful and valuable only as it (8 or can be 
employed in trade and commerce. The credit currency is truthful and use- 
ful only as it has behind it the actual money or other property convertible 
into money, which it professes to promise or to represent, ready to be pro- 
duced as properly demanded. 

A thi ually trite but fundamental and determining fact is this: Gov- 
ernment is the organized instrument of a people in their political capacit 
only, and for the accomplishment of political purposes. Trade is not a politi- 
cal act or matter. The properties it exchanges are not owned by political 
bodies, but by private persons; they are not exchanged by governments, but 
by the citizens of governments; and the ownership and exchange of proper- 
the, whether material substances or valuable services, by the citizens of a 
government are not by virtue of their political relationship nor in their 
capacity as citizens, whether under one political form or another, but by 
virtue of the purely natural, economic, mutual relations of persons, each of 
whom has something the others need and needs something the others have. 
Every relation of trade, of need and supply, of production and consamption, 
of and want, as well as as every incident of the complex machin- 
ery whereby each most effectively answers the call or meets the offer of 
the other, is purely personal, individual, and poapeles 1; personal, indi- 
vidual, and nonpoiitieal in the need; personal, individual, and nonpolitical 
in the possession and exercise of the talent and faculty which can make 


date our conclusion as to the inherent right of note issue if the 
note were made payable on demand and were issued by a com- 
pany, say by a creamery company? Certainly not. Would it be 
considered a detriment to the note or an objection to its issue if 
the company issuing it kept itself at all times ready to pay on do- 
mand, as promised? Hardly. But the only kind of a company 
which, in the nature of things, can keep itself at all times ready 
to meet its demand obligations is a bank. Therefore what? 

It will be found upon examination, sir, that legislation in rela- 
tion to banks does not confer privileges, but restricts natural 
rights. 


—— 
ene ee ES 


THE EFFICIENCY OF BANK CURKENCY. 
Bank checks and drafts and bank notes constitute by far the 


response. i a eee most important part of ourcurrency. For example, on January 
» . ‘ > rol; ancy was as follows: 

Two main eee grow inevitably out of these facts as they bear 1, 1896, the total volame of our currency was as follow el 

the r of a credit currency—the one by necessary exclusion, the | Gold coin and certificates ....~..-.. --....-.-.-.-..-2.2--2-5---- $534, 1:25, 049 

other by necessary inference and as the only alternative: Silver coin and certificates. ..........................- F 508, 906, 973 

First. The government, not being in trade, being neither buyer nor seller, | Government demand notes -.............-...-..-----..----.-- 409, 289; 863 

<= and owning none of the properties which enter into trade, and ye 

ving no property or resources whatever, except such as it takes from its | Total Government currency ............ dascovesanaeus Eee 

through taxation for its expenses of administration of whatever char- , og ye 

acter, has no natural relation to the creation of a credit currency except to | National-bank notes ..........-.....-- Rh ha aihieline ohiieed deka Acid - , 228, 827, 755 

provide proper and effective legal remedies to safeguard it, and is not the | Deposits subject to check --....-. aeaneeee eA dinate alin’ 8, 210, 705, 758 

party to issue it. Such an act is wholly foreign to its political func- ; 9 434 563.513 

which commercial operations are no part in theory or fact. More- Total bank currency .............--.--.--- Msaditaptieinn (TREES 

over, government can not issue a credit currency and get it in circulation In the above table the “ deposits subject to check” are those in 

Sade elereenar he mecha pepe eT re nee ae Sh make national, State, and private banks. This does not include de- 


it pays interest on its currency issues and sells it for what it will bring on its ' posits in savings banks or other deposits not subject to check. 
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The volume of bank currency, therefore, is more than double 
that of government currency. Moreover, it does an immensel 
larger proportion of theactual work of commerce. The last investi- 
gation of the Comptroller of the Currency to determine the rela- 
tive usefulness of our various forms of money and currency, made 
July 1, 1896, showed that of every $100 of business transacted 
through the banks the several forms were used in the following 
proportions: Gold, 60 cents; silver, 50 cents; greenbacks, silver 
certificates, Treasury notes, and national-bank notes, $6.30; bank 
checks, drafts, etc., $92.50. The clearing-house returns of the 
country show that the bank checks and drafts constitute a cur- 
rency which annually performs exchanges of property to the 
amount of over $50,060,000,000; and a great many checks, esti- 
mated at $20,000,000,000, are used as currency every year which 
do not go through the clearing houses. 


WHY THERE ARE LIMITATIONS ON BANK-NOTE ISSUES. 


No one would think of objecting to a bank's receivi: 
payable on demand on pa of checks. But the 
is simply a demand obligation of the bank, —, like the 
check. hy, then, should the public interfere with the issue of 
bank notes? Why should the Government limit the right of the 
bank to issue its Gemand obligations in the form of notes, which 
for some of its customers may be a more serviceable form than 
the check? The purpose is not primarily to protect the holder of 
the note from loss, because he accepts the note voluntarily, and 
has his legal remedy as when he takes any other note. The bank 
note has no legal-tender quality as between individuals, and of 
course should have none. No note should be of compulsory ac- 
ceptance. No one should be compelled to noes & promise, no 
matter by whom made, as the fulfilment of an obligatton. 

Until well along in this century the issuing of notes was re- 
garded, and is still in certain sense regarded, as inherent in the 
nature of a bank, The reason for the regulation of bank-note is- 
sues was exceptionally well expressed by former ae of the 
Treasury Hon. Charles 8. Fairchild in his statement before the 
Committee on Banking and Currency in January, 1898, He said: 

I conceive that the way Government getsits right to interfere as to these 
demand obligations is this: They were found to be a most useful instrument 
in transferring property and services from man to man. To attain their 
highest usefulness, however, it was n that they should have great 
rapidity of movement, and in order to attain t sepeny of movement the 
recoiver of them must be saved the necessity of looking to the credit of the 
issuing party, whoever he might be. 

Therefore Government properly came in and devised a system by which 
they shall be issued and then es that they are issued under that system. 
So that a man who takes a note, if he knows how good the system is, can 
know how good the note is, and he does not have to stop to look further. He 
has to know one large instead of a vast number of snYaller things. 

Now, that is the same service exactly that the Government performs when 
it coins pieces of bullion. In the case of silver another service is performed, 
because with the silver dollars the Government has puta certain degree of 
promise nd them; but take a piece of gold—and it would be the same 
way with silver if we had the free coinage of silver with no Government 
credit behind it—and what the Government does in that instance is si 
to take the of on from the owner of it and put it in a certain form 
and certify that it is such a quantity and of such a quality. The ernment 
does not contribute any capital; it does not put an into the bullion 
transaction; it does not confer much benefit upon the owner of lion 
because he could put the weight and the quality on it if the Government di 
not do that, but it does confer a very benefit upon the people who want 
to use that bullion for the transfer of their y and services, in that it 
saves them the trouble of assaying and we' ing. 

The Government does the same thing with a note. It does not pui 
any capital into it. It does not give it any credit, exceptéhat it provides a 
system and certifies that it is issued under that system. The Government 


deposits 
k note 


performs a t service in that way, of course, to the who want to 
use bank n and in both cases it performs a great tothe whole 
community in that it diminishes the amount of bullion and the number of 
bank notes necessary to carry on the of thecommunity because 
it gives them both greater rapidity of movement and causes less of them to 
be requi for the same volume of transactions. 

If that is atrue statement of the Government's functions in to bank 


notes, it has always seemed to me we should approach the su with the 
ven 
facili 


fact in view that duty of Government is not to these 

to go on in the direction of the principle, the y, which 

its right to interfere at all, and sim for greatest ty of 
movement, that being of the system that it de- 


ent on 
vised, and, having done that, leave the soaghe to take care of themselves. 
Mr. CLAYTON of New York. Mr. Chairman, in view of what 
the gentleman from Minnesota has said, I would like to ask him 
if he would favor a return to the issue of State-bank notes? 


Mr. McCLEARY. My dear friend, the memory of years gone 
bo uimonichensen the thene tan ginne chee tae walics wer of 
the Government had better be exercised. [Applause and hter 
on the Republican side. ] 

Many years a man running a steamboat down the Mis- 
souri River found that he was almost outof wood. He watch- 
ing the shore line to find some. You know the River is 
not prolific of wood hout its whole He finally 
came to a clum trees, and right on the was a pile of 
wood. He said, ‘‘Ahoy there!” No answer. he said, 
“Ahoy there!” soon a man came out and said, “‘ Well, 
what do you want?” “Is that wood for sale?” ‘‘ Yes; what do 


ee ee 2 ene Just for fun?” “ Will you take 
tate-bank notes for it?” ‘‘ Why, certainly.” ‘‘ How?” ‘Even 
up, cord for cord!” [Laughter and applause on the Republican 


side.] That, sir, indicates what my answer to the gentleman's 
question might be. 

Seriously, however, Mr. Chairman, the odium attached to many 
of the State-bank systems does not apply to al). The systems of 
Massachusetts, New York, Ohio, Indiana, and Louisiana wera a) 
safe and performed an exceedingly valuable service, They aro 
well worthy of our study to-day. ; 

Mr. SIMS. Will the gentleman permit another question? 

Mr. McCLEARY. Certainly, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. SIMS. Would it not, in your opinion, be better to redeem 
the greenbacks and destroy them utterly than to treat them as 
you —— are treating them in this bill? 

Mr. McCLEARY. As the gentleman says, this bill does not in 
any way point to the retirement of the greenbacks. It simply 
makes provision against what has come to be known as ‘‘the 
endless chain.” 

On my own responsibility as a man and as a Representative, 
and disclaiming any right or purpose to speak for anyone else, | 
am perfectly willing to say to the gentleman, since he asks my 
opinion, that in my judgment it would be the wise thing for the 
Government to keep its promise, gradually and prudently pay tho 
greenbacks, put them into the fire and burn them up, or otherwise 
retire them from circulation, just as you or I would do with our 

romissory notes. [Applauseon the Republican side.| This view 
i have expressed to my constituents on numerous occasions; and 
while some of them honestly differ with me on this point, they 
expect me to speak the truth and express my convictions here or 
elsewhere. 

It is to be understood, sir, that what I have just said is said on 
my personal responsibility. I do not presume to speak for any- 
one else. 

Mr. HILL. Count me in. 

Mr. RIDGELY. I hope that the Official Reporter will note the 
applause on the Republican side of the House in response to the 
Sa to burn the greenbacks. 

r. McCLEARY. The proposition to retire the greenbacks 
should be met with approval by Democrats, for in the national 
Democratic platform of 1876 there is a plank ‘‘ denouncing” the 
** failure, for all these eleven years of peace, to make good the 
promise of the legal-tender notes, * * the nonpayment of 
which is a disregard of the plighted faith of the nation.” 

Mr. CARMACK, [understand the gentleman to say that ho 
thinks that will eventually be done. 

Mr. McCLEARY. Iam not a prophet nor the son of a prophet, 
sir. Iam ns what I should like to see done, because 
I believe in m rt of hearts that it is the wise thing for the 
people of the United States to do. 


WHY THE GREENBACKS SHOULD BE RETIRED. 


And now, Mr. Chairman, since the subject has come up, let 
me give one or two of my reasons for thinking that the greenbacks 
should be retired, This will divert a little from the course of my 
remarks, but the diversion may not be amiss. 

Mr. HILL. It is a good diversion. 

Mr. MoCLEARY. My time has almost expired, and I must be 
very brief. Moreover, I discussed the subject at length in House 
meee No, 1575, Fifty-fifth Co , second session. 

the first place, they should be retired because national honor 
demands it. en these notes were issued, the action was justified 
oniy by the necessities of the nation. Their issue was believed to 
be necessary to the carrying on of the war for the preservation of 
the Union. But it was expressly stated and understood that as 
soon as ble after the aesosuiiey had been met they should be 
paid and, of course, canceled and retired. 

And no sentiment of gratitude can here weigh in the minds of 
those who believe that “the backs saved the Union;” for 
even if that were granted, which it is not, the sentiment could 
only apply to those cular notes which were in circulation 
during the war, and they were all canceled and destroyed long ago. 
Those now in use had nothing todowiththewar. Theircontinued 
= be defended as part of a system if it can be defended 
at all. 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. ae of Maine), The time of the 


gentleman from Minnesota 

Mr. McCLEARY. I should like about ten minutes more. 

Mr. SIMS. I hope the gentleman from Minnesota will get the 
extension of time. You could not give it to a gentleman who 
would handle the subject better on your side. 

Mr, OV. . Lask unan consent that the gentle- 
man have ten minutes more. 

a I suppose that is to be charged to your 

Mr, OVERSTREET. Charged to this side. 

The CHAIRMAN, Is there objection to the request? 

There was no . 

Mr. McCLEARY. I thatik the committee for its courtesy, and 

shall try not to trespass on its patience. 
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As I was about to say when the Chairman very properly inter- 
rupted me, I shall not attempt to discuss the matter in all its 
phases or try to present all of the many reasons for theretirement 
of the greenbacks, f 

One great reason for retiring them—one that has not, so far as 
I know, been clearly brought out—is that, being a credit instru- 
ment in form and partly in substance, they yet fail. to perform 
and stand in the way of the performance of the chief function of 
a credit instrument, namely, to effect a reduction of interest 
rates. It must not be forgotten, Mr. Chairman, that there are 
borrowers as well as lenders in this country. A proper system of 
credit instruments and agencies helps to lower interest rates. 
Let me illustrate. 


CREDIT CAN BE LOANED CHEAPER THAN CASH. 


The corner stone of my argument on this point is the proposi- 
tion that credit can be loaned cheaper than cash. 

Suppose that Iown a farm with a nice meadow and a good 
stream of water. It is a fine farm for fattening cattle, but Ihave 
few to feed. A short distance away lives a man who has bought 
a lot of cattle only to find that he lacks the ney and his farm 
the facilities for handling cattle successfully. He offers his cat- 
tle for sale. I cometo you and lay before you this proposition: ‘‘ I 
can buy the drove for $500. — plenty of pasturage, I can 
fatten the cattle in a few months and turn them off at a profit. 
I ask you to lend me the $500.” 

You inquire why the man owning the cattle wishes to sell them 
and I tell you that he owes the $500 to Mr. Blank. You say, ‘I 
know Mr. Blank. He does not need the money. He has simply 
become afraid to trust the other man. He and I have done busi- 
ness together for years. I will tell you what I will do. Instead 
of lending you the money, I will indorse your note. The man 
with the cattle will accept your note with my indorsement, be- 
cause he can soon find out, if he does not already know, that 
Mr. Blank will gladly accept that note and discharge the obliga- 
tion of the man who has the cattle.” 

Now, I ask which you could afford to do for me at least expense 
to pee downinto your pocket and let me have $500 in cash, every 
dollar of which cost you a hundred cents’ worth of labor or prop- 
erty, or let me have the use of your good name; thatis, your credit? 
There is no room for doubt astotheanswer. Credit can be loaned 
so cheap that we often loan it to a friend without making any 
charge. That, of course, is friendship, not business, but it illus- 
trates what I desire to impress—that credit can be loaned cheaper 


cash. 
In the case cited, after fattening and marketing the cattle I could 
y the note which you indorsed for me and havea good profit left. 
8 profit was made possible by reason of your kindness in loan- 
ing me your credit or insuring mine. By insuring my credit you 
rend me a valuable service, for which I could well afford to 
pay you a reasonable sum. 


THE FUNCTION OF BANKS. 


If you should go into the business of insuring credits for others 
as you did for me, guarantee the credit of any man of good 
character en in legitimate business, like that in the illustra- 
tion, it would not need any proof to show that you would be per- 
forming a valuable public service. 

But that is precisely the function of banks—to insure the 
credits of engaged in business. Originally the banker 
simply indorsed the note to be insured, as in the illustration. 
Later he kept the note and gave his own instead, exchanging his 
well-known credit for the less-known credit of his customer. 
Later still, he gave his customer a credit on his books and author- 
ized him to check against it. ’ 

The banker d be able to effect this exchange of credit in 
the that will best accommodate his customer. In places that 
are 1 ulated, so that the people have convenient access 
to the ban e form of bank credit usually preferred is the book 
credit to be checked against. But in the country districts the 
form preferred is the note or “ bill,” because it can be used by 
simply passing from one person to the other. 


BANK NOTES VERSUS GREENBACKS. 


The true bank note is just like your note or mine in that it comes 
forth when needed and retires when its work is done. 

In the illustration above, where the cattle were bought, my 
note was brought into existence tp te purchase of the cattle. It 
remained out, and passed on to the hands of a third party, per- 
ah function of currency in satisfying a debt, and finally 
‘was and canceled when I sold the cattle. It was just as im- 
— to me to have it retire when its work was done as it was 

have it y usable when I needed it. Speaking of that 

a of abate Seeaiknen te antinty | : sa ga a ee 
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ce in the process of consumption. Similarly, a true bank 
note comes forth when needed in business, circulates from hand 


to hand while there is work for it to do, and then when it is no 
longer needed it goes back into the bank. 

The important thing to note is this: While the bank note is in 
the till of the bank it is costing the community little or nothing, 
because it costs the bank practically nothing to keep it in its till, 
just as it would cost you nothing to write a note payable on de- 
mand and then put it away in a safe place without using it, 

But if the bank lends greenbacks the community must pay for 
them, not only while it is using them, but also while they are in 
the vault of the bank, because to the Lank they are property which 
contains an investment of a hnndred cents to the dollar. 

Did you ever stop at a ‘‘summer hotel?” Did you ever wonder 
why the rates are higher than at a regular commercial hotel, open 
the year round, giving the same quality of service? Youcan read- 
ily figure out the reason. The ‘‘summer hotel” is open and earn- 
ing money only two or three months of the year. But the owners 
have their money invested in it the whole year round. So those 
who go to the ‘‘summer hotel ” must pay in the few weeks enough 
to give a return on the investment for the whole year, Hence the 
rates must be high. 

Those who stay at the hotel must pay not only for what they 
get while there but also a share of the cost of carrying the prop- 
erty during the season when it is earning nothing. 

Let us see how this illustration applies in the case of banking. 
If the bank can lend only gold, silver, and greenbacks or Treasury 
notes, each of which costs it a hundred cents on the dollar to get 
hold of, it must charge interest sufficient to cover not only the 
time that its funds are loaned out, but also for the time when 
they are lying in the till of the bank unloaned. Like the hotel, 
they are property, and must be earning returns not only while 
the community is getting the use of them but also while the bank 
is holding them in readiness for the community to use. 

But suppose that the bank can issue, under a system which will 
make them absolutely safe in the hands of the people, true bank 
notes, The notes go out and serss the community, and for that 
service the community pays. The cattle buyer takes the notes or 
bills out into the country and buys cattle. The farmer uses part 
of them to pay hismen. The men use them to buy goods with. 
The merchant deposits them and takes a credit on the books of the 
bank, to be checked against as he wishes. The notes have gone 
the round and served their purpose and are now backin the vaults 
of the bank. While lying in the vault of the bank they are not 
costing the bank anything, unlike the greenback under similar 
circumstances, and consequently the bank does not have to charge 
up to the community anything for carrying them. 

In other words, the community must pay for the use of the green- 
backs all of the time, whether it uses them or not, while it has to 
pay for the use of the bank notes only while it is using them. 
Change ‘‘ community ” to “country” and you will have the truth 
as applied to the country as a whole, namely, that the use of tho 
greenback costs the country a great deal more than the same 
service through bank notes would cost. The interests of the 
country, therefore, are those which demand the retirement of the 
greenback. 

It is evident that my argument is in the interest, not of the 
banker, but of the borrower; not of a class even, but of the 


country. 
As 1 said before, this bill does not look to the retirement of the 
greenbacks. It looks only to rendering their existence as little 


dangerous as possible; and there is little likelihood that in the 
immediate future the question of their disposition will have seri- 
ous consideration. But I submit that it is quite possible that in 
the not very distant future the question of the currency, whether 
it shall be issued by the Government or by the banks, may become 
a matter of controversy in this country. And it behooves every 
man, especially every man who is in responsible public position, 
to give some thought to this question lest, as so many did in the 
silver question, he commit himself to a view which careful study 
will show to be untenable. 

Personally, after considerable study of the subject, I am firmly 
of the opinion that we should move away from a political cur- 
rency toward a business currency; away from an inelastic and 
unresponsive currency toward one which is elastic and which 
responds promptly to the demands of business; away from the 
expensive currency which necessitates high interest rates to the 
currency which will give us, as a people, the best interest rates in 
the world. At some proper time in the future I expect to discuss 
more fully the question of this papercurrency. Time permits me 
now only to touch upon it. : 

While this bill goes only a little way toward liberalizing the 
bank-note issues, it probably goes as far as public opinion will now 
justify. The provisions which it contains are substantially those, 
so far as they go, which were contained in the bill reported by the 
Banking and Currency Committee last year. While this bill does 
not move as far as that bill did, it moves in the right direction, 
and therefore I shall vote for it. 
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WHAT ABOUT SILVER IN THE BILL? 

Mr. SIMS. As the gentleman is always so kind in qesiting to 
questions and so frank in answering them, I would like to ask 
him whether. from his point of view, it would not be better to 
call in the silver dollars and sell them as bullion than to attempt 
to keep them at a R rity in the way provided in this bill? 

Mr. McCLEARY. Mr. Chairman, the bill gives to silver, 
either as coin or as silver certificates, the entire work of pocket 
money. It is believed that in this way all the tremendousamount 
of silver which the Government has bought can be safely used 
and that none need be sold. 

Answering my friend's question, I would say—again on my own 
personal responsibility, and binding no one but myself thereby— 
that since we are coining silver on Government account, the Gov- 
ernment owes it to the people to see that they are supplied with 
all the silver coins that they need for business pu and that 
the denominations of the coins should be those which they find 
most convenient. .The quantity of silver bought should be deter- 
mined wholly by this consideration. The Government has a right 
to buy silver for just one purpose, namely, to meet the demands 
of business for silver coin. It should buy silver on exactly the 
same principle as that on which it buys oats for its cavalry horses. 
It buys the oats to feed the horses, not to please the man who has 
oats to sell, and the amount of its purchases of oats should be 
determined by the needs of the horses and not by the urgency of 
the owner of the oats. If at any time the Government finds that, 
judging by the demands for silver coin, it needs more silver, it 
should buy enough to serve its purpose. If at any time it con- 
cludes that it has been peovelied ween to make an overpurchase, 
it should unhesitatingly sell the surplus. 


CONCLUSION. 


At some proper time in the future, as I have said, I hope to state 
at length what I conceive to be the ideal toward which our efforts 
in currency reform should be directed. But for the present I 
have trespassed long enough on the indulgence of the committee. 

We are nearing the close of the nineteenth century, How rich 
in memories of national achievement is that century! How splen- 
did the glories of its sunset! Ere its close the people of the United 
States will again have spoken. Their verdict will be a vote of 
confidence in that party whose wisdom and patriotism they have 
never depended on in vain. Again will they place in the White 
House the far-seeing statesman and courtly gentleman who now 
adorns it. And the radiance of the present will shine far out 
over the years of the coming century! [Loud applause on the 
Republican side. ] 


Analysis of Bill H. R. 1. 


SPEECH 
HON. JESSE OVERSTREET, 


OF INDIANA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Monday, December 11, 1899, 


On the bill (H. R. 1) entitled “A bill to define and fix the standard of value, 
to maintain the parity of all forms of money issued or coined by the United 
States, and for other purposes." 

Mr. OVERSTREET said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: The most urgent subject of the proposed bill is 
the question of a monetary standard and provision for its main- 
tenance. The strengthening of the — credit, by the removal 
of all doubt concerning the policy and practice of the Government 
relative to the unit of value, is of paramount importance. To 
7 this result by a complete guarantee of the quality and parity 
of all our money, without any disturbance by change in the quan- 
tity or kind, is the chief purpose of the legislation proposed. 

‘The other provisions are such as will meet the demand for an 
increased supply of subsidiary coin and small notes, required for 
change in the daily business transactions of the country, and 
provision for utilizing the fall loanable capital of banks and its 
proper distribution in the simplest manner. 

The single remaining provision, viz, the repeal of the tax upon 
bank circulation and the substitution of a tax upon bank fran- 
chises, is for the pe of removing restrictions against the full 
use of bank circulation and for the purpose of equalizing the taxes 
upon all national banks. 

° SUMMARY AND ARGUMENT. 

The bill is drawn in eleven sections. Sections 1, 2,3, an 
vide for the establishment and maintenance of the 

Sections 5 and 6 provide for the coinage of su 


worn and uncurrent coins, and the repeal of the statute limiting 
the issue of subsidiary coin and fractional currency to $50,000,000, 

Section 7 provides for the issue of United States notes and Treas- 
ury notes in such denominations, not less than $1, as the Secretary 
of the Treasury may prescribe, and also for the issue of silver 
certificates in denominations only of $1, $2, and $5. 

Sections 8 and 9 provide for the issue of national-bank note cir- 
culation to the par value of the bonds deposited for their security, 

Section 10 provides for the repeal of the tax upon national-bank 
note circulation and the substitution of a tax of one-fifth of 1 per 
cent -— the franchises of national banks as measured by their 
capital, surplus, and undivided profits. 

Section 11 authorizes the organization of national banks with a 
capital stock of $25,000 in towns having a population of 2,000 in- 
habitants or less, 

THE GOLD STANDARD. 

The first and most important feature of the proposed bill, as 
contained in the first four sections, is the establishment of the 
gold standard inlaw. The element of valueis just as essential to 
a standard of value as the element of weight to a standard of 
weight, or of length to a standard of measurement. Firmness, 
stability, and constancy are characteristics which any standard 
must possess if it shall meet the demand upon it by universal use 
for honest and true measurement, whether of value, weight, or 
length; firmness in adherence to the principle and purpose to 
which itis dedicated; stability in its individual strength, and con- 
stancy in its character to preserve its integrity. Adaptability to 
the uses of trade, simplicity of terms to meet the requirements 
of small transactionsequally with large concerns, and uniformity 
of reputation are qualities necessary to the successful operation of 
any standard. 

here can be but one standard of a given measurement at ono 
time. An attempt to couple two standards eS any de- 
gree in essential characteristics will shift the standard to the 
weaker link. If the basis of a standard of value should be two 
metals, each possessing characteristics essential to true measure- 
ment, there would still be, in effect, but one standard. Value is 
determined by such a multitude of circumstances, bearing such 
complex relations to each other, influenced by supply and demand, 
utility, durability, human desire, and other causes without num- 
ber, that exchanges of progeeny, can be easily effected only by the 
common use of a variety of mediums of exchange, each represent- 
ing accurately the units of value as measured in the standard into 
which it can be converted on demand. 

Voluntary and universal exchanges in coppers, nickels, silver 
and gold, bank notes, greenbacks, and certificates mark the true 
test of a standard into which each can be converted with ease. 
Law does not create this condition. It merely recognizes it and 
operates as a check — its disturbance. All efforts to effect, 
by law, a double standard of value have been futile; and the laws 
of trade and commerce, indifferent to statute law, have univer- 
sally and consistently recognized as the standard that metal the 
intrinsic value of which has been most stable and most free from 
fluctuations. A bimetallic currency is feasible and practicable. 
Two metals will circulate with ease, but the measure of value 
must be a single standard. The immutable laws of trade, which 
control such condition, would suffer no more by a statute than an 
effort to change the tides bya royal edict. -To dispel all lingering 
doubts from the minds of the public, and to give clear expression 
to the nation’s — relative to financial obligations, is the ob- 
ject of the legislation proposed. 

When the stand shall be permanently established and all 
doubt of its stability removed, the parity of all our money will be 
fully recognized, and the kind of money in which payments shall 
be made will rarely, if ¢ver, be the subject of dispute. When cer- 
tainty shall take the place of doubt, and the iutegrity of our credit 
be as fixed as the honor of the nation, the ational debt can be 
readily refunded at lower interest rates, and future loans negotia- 
ted with ease pm better terms than ever before, The rapid de- 
velopment of erican trade, and its vast > bringing 
our ple into closer relations with the leading nations of the 
world, makes it ee that the standard of value in which 
settlements are made shall be the best known to the highest civili- 
zation, and shall safely appeal to intelligent and successful expe- 
rience. 

Recentevents, shaped by causes beyond our control, noestng obli- 
gations which national honor requires shall be courageously dis- 
charged, open new fields for American statesmanship. Chann's 
of trade yet unknown to American enterprise and avenues or 
commerce yet to welcome American products will surely result. 
Such conditions emphasize the necessity for a standard of value 
which shall remain firm throughout the vicissitudes of competi- 
tive trade. Its ency an ay aoe be above suspi- 
cion. Its securi oe ee be absolute. e question of e i- 
ency might be if the proposition were new or we were as- 
suming a position at variance with other nations. But the gold 
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standard is recognized by all leading nations, and the statute pro- 

merely reaffirms the policy followed by us for over sixty 

ears, so reenforced and plainly expressed that the question will 
te placed forever beyond dispute. 

Such are the general conditions of trade, as well as the condi- 
tion of the National Treasury, that no disturbance whatever can 
possibly be caused by the legislation proposed. The volume and 
variety of our interstate and foreign trade has never before been 
equaled. The supply of labor fails to meet the demand offered for 
employment. Bountiful harvests and the output of manufactories 
strain the means of transportation. Vast enterprises for exten- 
sion of shipping facilities by land and sea are in progress. No 
clouds yet appear to cast a shadow upon our prosperity. The 
national revenues have been abundant and satisfactory notwith- 
standing the expense incident to the war with Spain, which has 
been concluded with success and honor, nor the expenses incurred 
by the insurrection in the Philippines. The taxes imposed by the 

vernment to meet the increased expenditures are being patri- 
otically borne by our people without a murmur. The Govern- 
ment has been able to meet its obligations with ease and has de- 
clared its willingness to anticipate its interest —— so as to 
quickly return the money to the channels of trade. 

The net gold in the Treasury on the 2a —— October, 1899, 
was $254,328,820. There is more gold in the United States now 
than ever before. The world’s product of gold in 1898 was the 
greatest in history and exceeded the product of 1897 by $48,616,600 
and of 1896 by $85,177,600. The product of gold from the mines 
in the United States in 1898 was the greatest in the history of the 
country, exceeding the product of 1897 by $7,100,000 and of 186 
by $11,375,000. The output of gold, both of the world’s product 
and the product from erican mines, has increased annually 
since 1890. The output of silver for the same period has varied 
in different years, but its value per ounce has hada uniform tend- 
ency downward, declining to 59 cents per ounce in 1898, its low- 
est register. 

The present conditions are most favorable and the time most 
opportune for the clear and unequivocal adoption of the gold 
standard. Prior tothe year 1896 the gold standard had been legally 
etenees By Ge following countries, viz: Austria-Hungary, Brazil, 
British Honduras, Chile, Denmark, Egypt, Finland, Germany, 
Great Britain, Norway, Portugal, Sweden, and Turkey, and since 
1896 the gold standard has been adopted by Costa Rica, Japan, 
Peru, and Russia, The coinage of silver on private account was 
suspended ae to 1896) by the United States, Belgium, France, 
Holland, Italy, Spain, India, Switzerland, Greece, and Venezuela, 
thus effectually, although not absolutely, fixing their status as 
gold-standard countries. 

If under all these conditions the United States shall clearly by 

law adopt the gold standard, it will pass to the new condition 

with even less friction than was aapeenens by the resumption of 

specie pa: t. The Government is fortunate in being able to 

act in so eee a matter under such favorable circumstances. 

The general policy of the Government and such declarations as 

have —_ made by Congress are entirely consistent with this 
pro on. 

e law of February 22, 1873, specif the one-dollar piece 

at the standard weight of 25.8 grains of gold as the unit of value, 

_ sought to legalize what had, for a great many years, been the 

poy of the Government relative to the standard of value, 

e no subsequent law has deviated from this interpretation, 

7 the ey of our silver money so leceely increased under 

e 0 tion of the laws of February 28, 1878, and July 14, 1890, 
and the value of silver bullion so depreciated that the ability of 
the Government to maintain the parity of gold and silver was 
seriously doubted. From the moment that doubt arose our mone- 
tary standard was weakened, and it has since been called the 
- standard.” 

Al _— the further increase of silver money was stopped by the 
— of the coinage feature of the laws of February 28, 1878, and 
July 14, 1890, thedoubt continued, and the danger to the credit of 
the Governmentassumed grave proportions. Anefforttoreenforce 
the nation’s credit was made on November 1, 1893, when Congress 
declared reece to maintain its gold and silver money ‘of 
equal in and exchangeable value, such equality to be secured 
international agreement or by such safeguards of legis- 


lation as will insure the maintenance of the ty in value of the 
two metals and the equal power of every dollar at all times in the 


markets and in the payment of debts. 

- By the firstand second sections of the bill it is penabt to legalize 
the gold standard by a plain and definite statute which shall re- 
move the question from all doubt, and so establish the standard 


ak it a be only b Mee 2 app a, in this way 
‘*the people’s purpose of public law.’ 
Te deckatine ea fo be the standard ke 


of value the bill clearly 
under such standard. e 
unit of value shall, as now, 


states that we are already operati 
first provision is, ‘‘ That the stan 
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be the dollar, and shall consist of 25.8 grains of gold, nine-tenths 
fine, or 23.22 grains of pure gold, being the one-tenth part of the 
eagle.” While claiming that gold is now the standard, its re- 
enactment acts as a reaffirmation and dispels all doubt which may 
have arisen in the public mind. 

The plain declaration fixing the gold standard would be imprac- 
ticable except for the provision of payment of Government obli- 
gations in that standard and providing for all obligations, both 
public and private, for the payment of money to be performed in 
conformity with the Standard so established. Such provision in 
nowise interferes with the legal-tender quality of the present forms 
of legal-tender money, nor prohibits payment of a different charac- 
ter especially provided by contract. It merely s@ks to make full 
Sayan na for the proper operation of the standard of value as fixed 

y statute. Private obligations shall be performed, not by pay- 
ment necessarily in gold, but in conformity with the standard; 
that is, in money equal to gold in value. 

The recognition of the standard is reflected in the method pur- 
sued by the Government in the payment of its obligations. Mere 
statutory declaration would be idle unless the conduct of the 
nation toward its own debts were consistent with the statute. 
Law and conduct both must be free from ambiguity. National 
honor and national credit are closely allied. In the discharge of 
its debts the Government has always followed the practice of 
making payment in money equivalent to the best money known 
at thetime. Every dollar received by the Government, for which 
its credit has been pledged, has been as good as gold, and the dis- 
charge of such debt in money of less value would be repudiation. 

Section 3, providing for the creation of a division of issue and 
redemption in the Treasury Department, requires the Department 
to keep separate from the fiscal operations of the Government the 
coin and bullion ae designated as a redemption fund and 
the deposits pledged for the payment of specific notes outstanding, 
and prohibits the use of the same except for the purposes to which 
they shall be especially dedicated. The provision in this section 
for the retention in such division of an amount of gold equal to 
25 per cent of theamount both of United States notes and Treasury 
notes issued under the act of July 14, 1890, outstanding, to oper- 
ate as a reserve fund to meet the demand for the redemption of 

enbacks and Treasury notes when presented, is based upon the 
well-established practice of the Government providing for the re- 
demption of these two Government obligations. 

There is now no specific law authorizing any particular sum to 
be held as a reserve to meet the redemption of the greenbacks, un- 
less itis contained in the provision of the law relating to the issue of 
gold certificates, directing that no more gold certificates shall be is- 
sued whenever the gold in the Treasury falls below $100,000,000. 
Such practice should be legalized and based upon a specific statute. 
A reserve fund of one-fourth of such notes outstanding is deemed 
sufficient to guard against any sudden demand of holders for the 
redemption of these obligations, Espevially is it thought that 
such sum is sufficient in view of the provision contained in sec- 
tion 4 of the bill, wherein it is stipulated that all notes and 
certificates, when redeemed or exchanged, shall be held, and not 
be withdrawn nor disbursed, except in exchange for an equivalent 
amount of the coin in which said notes or certificates were re- 
deemed or exchanged, save only when transferred by the Secretary 
of the Treasury-from one fund to another. 

The different funds which would by this section be referred to 
such division ofthe Treasury, together with the respective amounts, 
on the 30th day of September, 1899, are as follows: 


1, Gold coin and bullion, represented by outstanding gold certifi- 


SGI AE han ciigeleedcdupabsc cade ceLae eepene ecdvee ce .-.--- $135,501, 119 
2. United States notes, represented by outstanding currency cer- 

nit co thuasehtasoundardenenAgbece mbeneces cage ceocccce 16, 100, 000 
8. Silver dollars, represented by outstanding silver certificates... 415, 197, 504 
4, Silver bullion, represented by outstanding Treasury notes.... 91,167,280 
6. Gold coin and bullion equal to one-fourth of the United States 

pees ($46,681,016) and Treasury notes ($91,167,280) outstand- silane one 

Sein an cdiecetmvennginetabhs depkdveatbeten baqeederes sadeoes 0, 462,03 


The first four items enumerate the special deposits dedicated to 
specific payments. As these obligations are met the deposits are 
oe reduced. 

In the absence of a law providing protection to the gold reserve, 
it is always subject to encroachment in expenditures to meet the 
general expenses of the Government. Whenever such encroach- 
ment seems probable, a fear has arisen that the Government may 
not be able to meet its demand obligations, and a run upon the 
reserve for the redemption of the demand notes has followed. 
This situation is responsible for the so-called ‘‘endless chain.” 
By separating the reserve fund from the general fund and pro- 
hibiting its use, except for wana of United States notes and 
Treasury notes, the es to which it has been so greatly sub- 
jected will be removed. These demand notes are being redeemed 
in gold now and always have been, and no additional burden is 
imposed upon the Government. It is sought to simplify and 
legalize the practice, and create a division in the Treasury where 
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the whole business of issuing and redeeming notes may be trans- 
acted, and to establish complete confidence in the redemption of 
our demand obligations. 

Section 4 of the bill seeks to provide a complete safeguard t» 
guarantee the permanent maintenance of the gold standard by 
authorizing the Secretary of the Treasury, whenever it is neces- 
sary for such maintenance, to issue and sell bonds of the United 
States, payable in gold coin, and for the exchange of gold coin for 
any other money issued or coined by the United States, should the 
Secretary of the Treasury deem such exchange in order 
to maintain the parity and equal value of all the money of the 
United States. e legalizing of the gold standard and vision 
for the equality of all forms of money at a parity with the stand- 
ard will so remove all doubt of the soundness and integrity of our 
money that there will be little occasion for the exchange of one 
kind of money for another. 

And yet, in order to make complete ennaly against any contin- 
gency which may arise, authority to the Secretary of the ury 
to meet such emergencies, should they arise, by the sale of bonds 
or the exchange of any money issued or coined by the United 
States, is deemed advisable. The provision in this section that 
no note or certificate, once redeemed or e , Shall be with- 
drawn, oa in exchange for an equivalent amount of the coin 
in which said note or certificate was redeemed or exchanged, save 
only when the Secretary of the Treasury shall direct the transfer 
. from one fund to another, will forever put an end to the so-called 
“endless chain,” which has so embarrassed the Government in the 
ever-recurring redemption of the geweee. There can be no 
contraction of the currency under this system, for the reason that 
either the note is in circulation, or, if redeemed, its equivalent 
is in circulation. 

Where the revenues fail to equal the expenditures, the Govern- 
ment has no other recourse to obtain money except the sale of 
bonds. This section advances no new proposition. It clearly de- 
fines the duty of the Secretary of the toward the protec- 
tion of the gold reserve, and provides for the issue of bonds at a 
lower rate of interest than at present authorized by law. 

The maintenance of the poy of all our money is fully guar- 
anteed by authorizing the etary of the Treasury to exchange 
gold for any other money, should he deem such exchange neces- 
sary. If such an emergency shall arise, it is best that the duty of 
the Government shall be clear. This will not increasethe respon- 
sibility beyond the burden which now rests upon the Government. 
It ill discharge the duty directly which is now met indirectly. 
Indeed, it is confidently believed that less embarrassment will fol- 
low ‘rom the direct method. The demand for such exchange will 
be ~ in proportion as the certainty of the exchange is made 
manifes 

Furthermore, the bill contains two provisions which will prove 

t obstacles against the presentation of any considerable sum 
or exchange at one time. First, any note or certificate, once 
redeemed or exchanged, shall be held in the Treasury and not be 
withdrawn nor disbursed except in exchange for an equivalent 
amount of the coin in which such exchange was first t 
as before set out. Second, the weeees xe of the silver certifi 
cates above $5 in denomination will bute the silver, either in 
coin or certificates, for use in the small transactions of day 
trade. The expense of of the dollar piece re- 
tard such movement, while the distribution of the certificates, as 
weil as the dollar pieces, will render it extremely difficult to col- 
lect a sufficient amount to make their presen dangerous or 
even embarrassing. 

A few bills of denominations, ting a very 
siderable sum, might be readily ob’ , but it would be diffi- 
cult to gather an a@ million silver-dollar and 
very troublesome to ww from the channels of trade 
any considerable sum of certificates of denominations of one, 
two, and five dollars. With the absolute assurance of the Gov- 
ernment’s intention to maintain the parity of all our money, 
with authority of law to sell bonds to procure sufficient gold in 
which full ex will be made, it is confidently believed that 
no necessity for such exchange will ever arise, 

SUBSIDIARY COINS. 

Sections 5 and 6 provide for the coinage of subsidiary silver 
coin from any silver bullion in the Treasury purchased under the 
act of July 14, 1890, and the recoinage of worn and uncurrent 
coins, and the of the present law, which limits the amount 
of subsidiary and fractional currency to $50,000,000. The 

{ demand for small change in the transactions of 
it mecessary to remove the tion which the 

t law fixes upon subsidiary coin and fractional currency. 
the present law limits this issue to $50,000,000, the demand 


, the 


con- 


ing to the growth of population and the great volume of small 
transactions, a further increas» of subsidiary coin will be quickly 
absorbed. The silver oullion in the Treasury pl to the re- 
demption ot the Treasury notes of 1890 is a practical source from 
which to obtain an additional supply of subsi coin. Thelaw 
authorizing the issue of the Treasury notes provides for their can- 
cellation as rapidly as the bullion purchased under said law should 
be coined and used for the redemption of said notes. Experience 
has shown that a greater number of silver dollars have been coined 
by the Government than the = care to accept. They fail to 
be absorbed by general trade, and are largely used as a pledge for 
the issue of silver certificates, which are preferred. 

Of the total number of silver dollars coined by the Government 
up to September 30, 1899, viz, 490,338,614, there were deposited 
in the Treasury $405,197,504, upon which certificates were issued, 
leaving but $85,191,110 in circulation, $5,025,285 of which were, 
on that date, in the Treasury, unrepresented by certificates out- 
standing. In other words, on September 30, 1899, there were in 
actual circulation only 80,167,825 silver dollars. It seems that a 

tt of the silver bullion purchased under the law of 1890 could 
be coined into subsidiary coin without embarrassment and Treas- 
ury notes corresponding in amount canceled. The only authority 
of law for the recoinage of worn and uncurrent coins is the provi- 
sion in the annual eee bills. So important a matter 
should be made the subject of a statute more permanent in its 
effect. As soon as a coin es 80 worn as to render it uncur- 
rent, it is promptly returned to the Treasury for redemption. 
Frequently the amount on hand aggregates several millions of 
dollars, and unless provision for recoinage and return to trade is 
made, the shortage in small coins becomes embarrassing to busi- 
ness. 


SILVER CERTIFICATES. 


Section 7 gives authority to the Secretary of the Treasury to is- 
sue or reissue United States notes or Treasury notes, in denomi- 
nations not less than $1, as he pay prescribe. and provides that 
all silver certificates hereafter issued or paid out shall be in de- 
nominations only of $1, $2, and $5. 

Two objects are sought ke this section: First, to empower the 
Secretary of the ee th discretion for the supply of small 
notes to meet the demands of the business world as the same shall 
arise. This ey aa been inent of late on account of 
the vastly increased ness of the country, requiring emp in 
Treasury does not possess this lacreti F oak ie veaeionl te vibe 

no is discretion, but is re 
sue such notes in same denominations as redone’. and the 
rigid enforcement of the law greatly embarrasses general busi- 
ness where such demand for small notes exists. 

While proven is made in this section for the issue of United 
States notes and Treasury notes of such denominations not less 
than $1, as the Secretary of the Treasury may prescribe, yet it is 
presumed that such discretion will be exer by the Secretary 
of the Treasury only for the purpose of nerpow bes urgent demand 
for small n and that, in the absence of such emergency, silver 
certificates largely comprise the note issue of the Government 
under $10. Rather than operate as a restriction of the note issues 
under $10, poe de oer will afford a relief by an increase of cir- 
culation of notes, 


The second object of the section is to break up the large silver 
certificates. The up of the silver certificates will 
place upon silver, either in the dollar or in the certificates repre- 
senting the silver dollars, a great proportion of the burden of 
daily business transactions, and thus so scatter the certificates 
fe oe A when Fann the aiff ulty Jen uri ay 

or 5 c of procuring them 
ean very largely, if not completely, defeat ca effort. 

is ead unread © sata cornet So Sepeone 3.2, 
was $405,1 w was enom oO 
one, two, and five dollars, and 182,951 was in denominations 
over $5. The total number of silver dollars coined up to Septem- 
ber 80, 1899, was 490,388,614, so that on that date there were out- 
standing 85,191,110 silver dollars. Of this last sum there were 
held by the » unrepresented by certificates, $5,023,285. 
leaving but $80,167,825 actually in circulation. If the field of 
daily business , or **pocket trade,” shall be given 
over to silver, it would be quickly absorbed, and once distributed 
would become the permanent medium of exchange in small trans- 
i among our people, It could fill no greater nor more hon- 
orable use. , 

The total amount of our money on September 30, 1899, in de- 
nominations under $10 ( the fractional currency, subsidiary 
coin, and gold dollars) was $470,830,791, divided as follows: 


Silver dollars unrepresented by silver certificates 
—- ee amie atiinadbisiicdsenaiialy 
n 


sani = heen sacle titnodiniitnitineynabe cousin ccensncesws cose 


backs 
Treasury notes of 1890 a 
Ni bank notes 








‘eee, |» 


-_— —- 


The heesbing up of the silver certificates over $5 would increase 


the money in denominations under $10 by $230,132,951. But the 
discretionary power given the Secretary of the Treasury concern- 
ing the issue of greenbacks and Treasury notes in denominations 
under $10 renders possible the withdrawal from circulation of 
such denominations of the greenback and Treasury note, aggre- 
ing $134,584,623, and their reissue in larger denominations. 
ence the minimum of increase of small notes would be the dif- 
ference between the total amount of silver certificates over £5, or 
$230,132,951, and the aggregate of the greenbacks and Treasury 
notes under $10, or $134,584,623, which is $95,548,328. If the 
national-bank notes under $10 should be converted into larger de- 
nominations, the minimum increase of small notes would be but 
$19,557,823. The demand for money of small denominations has 
been most ner and it is believed that the cash transactions of 
the people will give employment to the increase here provided 
without increasing the strain upon the Treasury. 
BANK-NOTE CIRCULATION, 
Sections 8 and 9 merely amend sections of existing law so as to 
ermit the i:sue of bank circulation to the par value of the bonds 
Neposited for their security, and in this way allow the full use of 
the loanable capital of the bank. The law as originally drawn, 
limiting the note issue to 90 per cent of the bonds, was so drawn 
for the reason that Government bonds at that date were not worth 
par. The amendment of this law as herein provided has been 


urged by five Secretaries of the Treasury and four Presidents, and | 


there seems to be no good reason why the amendments should not 
be made. 
TAX UPON BANK FRANCHISES. 


Section 10 seeks to repeal the tax of 1 per cent upon bank cir- | 
culation and to substitute therefor a tax of one-tenth of 1 per cent | 


each half year on franchises of national banks as measured by 
their capital, surplus, and undivided profits. Under the present 
law the tax falls unequally upon small banks, while the larger 
banks, and especially those which do not issue note circulation, 
escape the burden of thetax. A bank of small capital stock nearly 
exharsts its capital in the ee of bonds required by law and 
the creation of its reserve funds, and realizes the necessity of the 
issue of circulation to provide a sufficient loanable fund. A bank 
of $50,000 capital must purchase $12,500 in bonds, an amount equal 
to one-fo of its capital. And when a premium is exacted and 
the reserve funds required by law are established the tax of 1 me 
cent upon the circulation it may issue becomes a burden. The 
large city banks, having better chances for deposits, do not feel the 
need of issuing circulation. Furthermore, no matter how large the 
capital of a bank of over $200,000, it is required to purchase no more 
than $50,000 in bonds, or one-fourth of $200,000. Theinvestment 
of $50,000 in bonds will embarrass a bank of $1,000,000 capital 
much less than an investment of $12,500 by a bank of $50,000 
capital. Not feeling the need of adding to its loanable fand by 
the issue of circulation, it escapes the tax entirely. 

By the removal of this tax upon note circulation all restrictions 
will be removed against such issue, and the full power of bank- 
note circulation will be gained, thus increasing the loanable 
capital of the er The substitution of the tax toe wd fran- 
chise of the bank is for the purpose of equalizing the en 2 
all banks in proportion to ability to bear the burden. The 
per cent fixed is such that the amount of tax received by the Gov- 
ernment from this source will be about the same as from 
the present tax, any difference being in favor of rather than against 
the Government. The tax under existing law for five years end- 

June 30, 1899, was $9,469,948.39, The tax under the proposed 
for the same period would have been $9,778,858, 12. 

Provision is also made in this section fixing a penalty for the 
failure of any bank to make the a report, so as to show its 
liability under this act, and providing for the information to be 
obtained by the Secretary of the Treasury in the event any bank 
should fail or refuse to comply with the law. 

SMALL BANKS. 


Section 11 amends section 5188, United States Revised Statutes, 
80 as to authorize the ization of banks of $25,000 oe in 
communities of 2,000 inhabitants. The growing emand in the 

y settled districts of the country for banking accommoda- 

, 80 as to create distributing points for the loanable capital of 

the country, is met most easily by permitting the organization 
of banks of small capital and thereby creating money centers of 
small in various localities where the convenience of the 
system greatly aid in the moving of crops at the season of 


when, under the t methods, the of mone 
for 8 short-time Toans fs Difficult. ee r 
on 


As a proper restricti ast a possible danger of too far an 
extension of the system, a t is placed upon the capital of such 
er eee eee preenntion of the communities in which 


they . a examination of the subject 
seems to to conclusion that limitation u the capital to 
$25,000 and upon the to 2,000 i tants will effect 
@ reasonable and safe of the demand. 
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Urgent Deficiency Appropriation Bill. 


SPEECH 


HON. J. M. QUARLES, 


OF VIRGINIA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Wednesday, January 17, 1900. 


The Honse being in Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union, and 
having under consideration the bill (A. R. 6237) making appropriations to 
supply urgent deticiencies in the appropriations for tho fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1900, and for prior years, and for other purposes— 

Mr. QUARLES said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: I am heartily in favor of that provision in tho 
bill under consideration which makes an appropriation for rural 
free delivery. This system of mail delivery is a matter that 
deeply concerns and affects the welfare of the farmer. The bene- 
fits that must come to him from its general adoption throughout 
the country are varied and can not well be overestimated. 

We learn from the reports of the Postmaster-General and his 
First Assistant that rural free delivery is now shown to be a suc- 
cess and is receiving the approval of the peop!e wherever it has 
been properly tried. The Postmaster-General tells us that 

The free delivery of mails in the rural districts has proved to be one of the 
most important amgng recent developments of the postal service, and pre- 
sents in its possibilities a question of the largest proportions. The results 
already attained have been of a significant character, and the practical evi 
dences bearing upon the oe of the system, upon the degree of its 
self-support, and upon the effect and the sentiment in the communities where 
it has m tried deserve the most careful consideration. How far the sys- 
tem shall be extended is submitted for the determination of Congress, with 
a full presentation of facts upon which to base a conclusion. 

The Postmaster-General further informs us that ‘it is the 
opinion of the officers having it in charge that the experimental 
stage has been passed,” and in that view he says that he ‘ coin- 
cides.” We further learn from the Postmaster-General that the 
system is now in successful operation from 630 distributing points, 
scattered among 40 States and 1 Territory, giving service to 452,- 
735 ple, at an average cost of 66 cents per capita. 

The tests that have been made of this service have demonstrated 
the fact that the postal receipts will be increased wherever it is 
fairly and judiciously extended. Many of the new deliveries in 
this country upon being established became almost immediately 
self-sustaining. In Great Britain, where an extension of rural free 
delivery on a broader scale has been in operation since 1897, the 
number of additional letters mailed because of additional facilities 
afforded is estimated at 50,000,000 for the present year. It may 
be fairly assumed from what has already been seen that the postal 
receipts in this country will so grow by a reasonable extension of 
the service that it would not be long before it would be self- 
oe 

would impress upon the House the great and beneficial results 
that will accrue to the agriculturists from an extension of this 
service. Among them may be enumerated the enhancement of 
the value of farm lands and better prices obtained for farm prod- 
ucts by prompter communication with the markets; the improve- 
ment of the highways made necessary to facilitate free delivery; 
higher educational influences, broader circulation of the means 
of a intelligence, and closer daily contact with the business 
world. 

The farmer, Mr. Chairman, is a business man and should be 
brought as close to the business world as conditions can be made 
to admit of. His daily mail delivered to him will keep him in- 
formed as to prices and values and all that is transpiring affecting 
his interests. 

Iam astonished that there is anyone in this House opposed to 
rural free delivery. Instead of $150,000 being appropriated, it 
should be ten times that amount, which should be distributed 
equally among the States and Territories in proportion to the rural 
population. illions of dollars have been expended in the past 
and are being expended every year by the Government out of the 
Treasury in the erection of fine and costly post-office buildings 
in cities and for free delivery there, and it seems to me that it is 
now time that so large a class of the taxpayers as the farmers 
are should begin to receive a bestowal of their share of the public 
favors and funds in the direction of better mail facilities and free 
mail delivery. 

Mr. Chairman, the stability and future of this Republic depend 
tipon the farmers. The great Daniel Webster once said: 

When tillage begins other arts follow. The farmers, the fore, are tho 
founders of human civilization. 

And it may be truly said that they are the founderr of repub- 
lics and the preservers of human liberty. When defense of home 
and eountiry needed, the farmer is always ready to make the sac- 
rifice in blood and treasure. ‘‘ The agricultural population,” says 
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Cato, “‘ produces the bravest men, the most valiant soldiers, and a 
class of citizens the least given of all to evil designs.” Keep them 
,0sted and in touch with the affairs of the country, and the Repub- 
fic will continue to live and the liberties of the people will be 
safe. Edmund Burke said: 


The people never give up their liberties but under a delusion. 


While the farmer is so important a factor in the development of 
this country materially and the preservation of our institutions, 
he has not been fairly dealt with in recent years by Congress in its 
legislation. They have, in the main, been legislated against. Mr. 
McKinley, when he was looking forward to the Presidency and 
paving the way to that high office, seems to ave been, judging 
from his speeches, watchful of their rights and interests, as he un- 
derstood them. In February, 1891, at Toledo, Ohio, in criticising 
ex-President Cleveland’s opposition to silver, he said: 

During all these years at the head of the Government he was dishonorin 
one of our —— metals, one of our own great products, discrediting sit 
ver and enhancing the price of gold. He endeavored even before his inaugu- 
ration to office to stop the coinage of silver dollars, and afterwards, and to 
the end of his administration, persistently used his power to that end. He 
was determined to contract the circulating medium and demonetize one of 
the terms of commerce, limit the volume of money among the people, make 
money scarce, and therefore dear. 

He would have increased the value of money and decreased the value of 
errs. else—money the master, and everything else the servant. He 
was not thinking of the “poor” then. He left their side. He was not 
standing forth in their defense. Cheap coats, cheap labor, and dear money; 
the sponsor and promoter of these, professing to stand guard over the poor 
and lowly. Was there more ¢ inconsistency or reckless assumption’ 
He believes that porecty is a blessing to be promoted and encour , and 
_ a shrinkage in the value of everything but money is a national benedic- 
#10n. . 

At that time Mr. McKinley appeared to think much of ‘‘the 
poor and lowly” and talked much about them. But a few years 
thereafter he became President, and what a change came over him. 
He ‘‘ doth protest too much.” He, too, left their side. He is not 
standing forth in their defense. His administration is doing the 
bidding of the trusts, banks, and syndicates. These great powers 
are molding, shaping, and directing his administration to suit 
their base and sordid purposes. 

During the canipaign of 1896 the Democrats charged that the 
trusts, banks, and syndicates were furnishing money to influence 
and to purchase the election of Mr. McKinley. His election was 
secured and the accumulated evidence convinced every fair-minded 
man that it was carried by the corrupt use of money and by intimi- 
dation. Why need then anyone be surprised that the trusts, syndi- 
cates, and banks direct the policies of the administration? Did not 
the consideration pass from them, and must not the administration 
carry out its part of the ment as made forit by the Republican 
party? The administration has been faithful to the trust imposed 
ane ee Lone to every demand made by the trusts, banks, and 
syndica’ 

Hardly had Mr. McKinley taken his seat as President before he 
called an extra session of Congress for the purpose of having a 
high protective tariff law enacted. This law, known as the 
‘* Dingley tariff law,” was passed by the Republican party, and it 
was made to suit the demands of the trusts and manufacturers 
and in disregard of the interests of the people. It has proven to 
be more than a protection to man ; itis a fosterer of 
trusts. This was the first return, Mr. Chairman, made by the 
Republican party for the aid rendered by the trusts in the election 
of 1896. Under this tariff law in the last two years more trusts, 
in amount of capital, have been formed than were formed in all 
the years that preceded that period. This fact distinguishes the 
present administration from all other administrations. It stands 
out as the great friend of the trusts. It may be appropriately 
termed a trust administration, and will doubvtless be known as 


such in history. 
Mr. Chairman, the trust system is the product of Republican 
legislation. The tariff, ori intended to protect infant in- 


dustries, has been made an by the Republican party so as 
to give birth to, foster, and protect the trusts. We have it from 
a distinguished Republican, the head of the — trust, Mr. 
Havemeyer, who knew what he was talking about, that ‘‘ the tariff 
isthe mother of all trusts.” And whatisa t? Itisaconspiracy 
for enriching the few by despoiling the many; it destroys health- 
ful and natural competition and extorts unjust profits; it reduces 
wages to a minimum, while it puts up prices to a maximum. . It 
deprives thousands of people of employment, enslaves labor, and 
all are made to pay unjust tribute. 

We know much of trusts by actual experience. “By their 
fruits ye shall know them.” We have seen the wage-earner by 
the trusts turned out to ip eae to starve, and yet they were 
secure in controlling the market as to their ve manufac- 
tures. We have seen in the a de mon 
nearly all of the great staples con by i 
put up in prices to a rise about 25 to 200 per cent, and wi 
an average rise of at least 50 per cent, and the farmers are com- 
pelled to buy at these exorbitant prices, while what they have to 
sell, with few exceptions, is as low as when Mr. McKinley was 











elected President.. And I call particular attention to this fact, 
that the rise in the prices of the staples controlled by the trusts 
came with the destruction of competition. 

It would seem that war at home, foreign wars, and famine in 
foreign lands would stimulate the prices of farm products, but 
these evils have not blessed us. The old Republican argument 
that the starting up of industries and the giving of employ- 
ment to laborers increase consumption, and in that way always in- 
crease the prices of farm products, is refuted by the present condi- 
tion of affairs. The industries under the trust system have started 
up, trust prices have risen until rg A are oppressive, but the prices 
of farm products generally remain low. And this is true though 
we have an army greater by 75,000 than we had before the Span- 
ish-American war, all of whom are consumers and contribute 
nothing toward production, Mr. Chairman, the trust prices are 
evidently artificial—they are fixed by the trust magnates without 
restraint and without mercy. 

The enactment of the Dingley tariff bill into law was not the 
only obligation incurred by the Republican party in the Presi- 
dential election of 1896. . 

The banks furnished their oe of the campaign fund for the 
election of Mr. McKinley. This was believed and charged dur- 
ing the campaign. They now claim and demand from the Re- 
publican party compensatory legislation in return for what they 
contributed toward the success of that party in 1896 and for 
what they are to doin the future, This demand is that the cur- 
rency bill now pending before Congress shall become a law. This 
bill, conceived and framed by the banks for the banks, if it shall 
pass Congress, will create one of the greatest banking trusts the 
world ever saw. 

In the first place, this currency bill makes every debt, public 
and ae. payable in gold. hen the gold in this country is 
hoarded or withdrawn to foreign countries, as may be the case, to 
the extent of making it scarce, as it was in 1896, how will the 
debtor be able to pay his debt in gold without suffering a loss 
that may bring distress and want? When all the legal-tender 
money is retired as may and will occur, except gold, and that has 
either fled the country or is hoarded by the banks, I again ask, 
what will the debtor do when called on to pay in gold? Many a 
creditor may not wish to oppress, but mee will oppress, avd will 
not a state of things be created that the indulgent and forbearing 
creditor will not desire? 

This feature of the bill should condemn it in the judgment of 
all good citizens, This currency bill does not present the ques- 
tion whether we shall have it as a law or 16 to 1, but whether we 
shall have a law producing a new financial system or continue the 
present system; whether the proposed new system is better than 
the present system. There is another feature of this bill more ob- 
jectionable than the oneI have just discussed. Itisthis: The effect 
of the peepene law will be to retire all of the redemption mone 
but gold, and the banks, having the right to issue notes to the full 
face value of the bonds they will deposit in the Treasury, will 
have full and complete control of the volume of the credit money, 
and with such control it will be in the power of the banks to con- 
trol and determine the values and prices of property. 

This will be the inevitable result flowing from the enactment of 
this currency billinto law. It is an established principle in politi- 
cal economy that the quantity of money in use determines the gen- 
eral level of prices. proposition applies in general to primary 
money, yet it is said to apply also to credit money, for a time at 
least. rtain it is that the banks, having full control over the 
credit money—the bank notes—and holding most of the gold in 
this country in their vaults, would have the power to shrink or ex- 
pand the currency to suit their purposes. So, Mr. Chairman, the 
sovereign power of the Government to control the money and its 
volume is to be abdicated to the banks, and they, with one great 
head bank directing affairs, will manipulate the money market, 
will swell the volume of money and raise prices, or will contract 
it and —— rices, as may suit their sordid and wicked pur- 

‘ ey be the masters and the people the slaves, 

This currency bill brings before the people a question. 
It is, Who shall control the volume of the money? Shall it be done 
by the banks or the Government? This question means much to 
the American people. If the people are turned over to the banks, 
where is the a that will save them from the greed and avarice 
of the banks 

Not only will the banks under the proposed currency law have 
control of the volume of the currency, but they will possess the 
power of for an issue of bonds whenever they may so desire; 
and instead of the endless chain we will have an endless issue of 
bonds, and the banks, with the Republican party in power, will 
be the favored purchasers. . 

The Republican party is in a hurry about 
bill. The understanding with the 
ried out. Ano Presidential campaign is at hand, and more 
money will be needed by the Republican party for compe” pur- 
poses. The people and their interests are i- +t consid ; they are 


this currency 
must be car- 





ignored. Burdened already by the taxes incident to the prosecu- 
on of an unholy war, declared in violation of law by the President 
ainst the Filipinos and which is bein wees in violation of every 
tradition, policy, and principle of our Republic, and subjected, too, 
to the robbery now being perpetrated upon them by the trusts, 
still this is not enough for the people to bear. The Republican 
rty would increase the burdens and distress of the people by 
Palivering them over to the banks by the enactment of a most 
audacious and iniquitous scheme into a law. 

The Republican party, very early after the election and inaugura- 
tion of Mr. McKinley as President began, through Secretary Gage, 
to fulfill its obligations to the Standard Oil Trust magnates. The 
directory of the National City Bank of New York consists of the 
Stand Oil Trust representatives and other great trust repre- 
sentatives, and the correspondence between Stillman and Hepburn, 

resident and vice-president, respectively, of the National City 
Bank and Secretary Gage, sent by Secretary Gage to Congress in 
compliance with its request, discloses transactions between this 
bent and the Government which amount to a national shame. 
The Standard Oil magnates contributed money toward the elec- 
tion of the Republican nominee for Presidentin 1896, and on June 
5, 1897, three months after the inauguration of the President, these 
magnates, through the vice-president of their bank, sent in their 
‘*bill” to Secretary Gage for payment, which reads as follows: 

New York, June 5, 1897. 

My Dear Mr. GaGe: The National City Bank of this city, of which I 
recently became vice-president through the consolidation of the business of 
the Third National with it, is one of the banks designated as a United States 
depository, and I write to request that in any change which may be made 
under the Administration we may not be disturbed in this respect. We 
should like to remain a United States{depository, as at present. Of course 
the bank is very strong, and if you will take the pains to look at our list of 
directors you will see that we also have very great political claims, in view 
of what was done during the canvass last year. 

Yours, very truly, 
A. B. HEPBURN. 

Hon. LYMAN J. GAGE, 

United States Treasury, Washington, D. C. 

What did Secretary Gage do? When requested to confer special 
favors upon the Standard Oil bank because of ‘‘ very great _polit- 
ical claims,” did he rebuke Hepburn? Did he ignore his letter? 
Did he refuse to use the a e’s money in a way to satisfy the 
political claims of the Standard Oil magnates? No; he proceeded 
to pay the ‘‘bill.” Let us see how he responded to this letter. 
On May 14, 1897, before Secretary Gage received the Hepburn 
letter, the Government had on deposit in the Standard Oil National 


Ci k $200,000, and after the date of the Hepburn letter, in 
1 the same bank received of the $58,000,000 in settlement of 
the Union Pacific debt $24,000,000. On the i4th of July, 1898, the 


balance of Government money deposited without interest in the 
National City Bank was $19,576,000, and on September 20, 1899, 
the balance was $29,000,000. 

In the floating of the war loan of $200,000,000,in June, 1898, in 
which 818 banks participated, the National City Bank received 
$14,000,000, and on January 7, 1899, the Government balance in 
the National City Bank was $20,565,000. On July 8, 1899, the 
balance in that bank was $10,500,000, showing that the bank had 
the free use of over $10,000,000 forsixmonths. It will beobserved 
that the Government deposits rose suddenly from $200,000 to mil- 
lions, and av $10,000,000 through six months. There was 
other awa ence which goes far to estabtish the charge of 
the nership relation existing between the Government in the 
hands of the ublican party and the Standard Oil magnates. 
I call special attention to certain extracts from letters of Secre- 
tary Gage to the officers of the National City Bank, Stillman, 
president, and Hepburn, vice-president, and Mr. Stillman’s reply 
to him of October 30, 1897, as furnishing convincing proof of 
favoritism shown to that bank: 

OCTOBER 28, 1897. 


DEAR Str: * * *, Ihave expressed a preference for your institution as 
the original recipient and distributor of the fund. 

In spuay to your equity, or rather expression of pope that a suitable por- 
tion of fund will be left with the bank for a sufficient length of time to 
‘er a reasonable profit, * * * Ican only say that while we can make no 
in that direction, the purpose we have in using depository 
thefund * * * willinduce us to pgectice wise discretion in coy- 
the money into the Treasury proper. There probably will be no dis- 

its from the fund until Januaryl * * * 
L. J. GAGE, Secretary. 


Mr. dhs B. HEPBURN. 
OcTOBER 30, 1897. 


Dear Str: * * *, I note with pleasure the contents of your letter, re- 
ceived this morning, with reference to the length of time which these de- 
posits will be allowed toremain. * * *. 

JAMES STILLMAN, 


Hon. LyMAn J. GAGE. President National City Bank. 
Secretary Gage makes further settlement: 
. ; NOVEMBER 10, 1897. 


: In ae with the request contained in your letter of the 29th 

and by virtue of the authority conferred upon me, * * * the Na- 
tional Bank of New York is h designated a depository of public 
to receive oposite y on account of proceeds of the sale 


. L. J. GAGE, Secretary. 
Vice-PRESIDENT NATIONAL City BANK. 
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Secretary Gage succumbs again: 
APRIL 11, 1898. 
Str: I have to acknowledge the receipt of your letter of the 8th instant, in 
which is expressed a wish that the remainder of the deposits on account of 
purchase of the Union Pacific Railroad be allowed to be held by the special 
depository banks in New York City until July, and to inform you that due 
notice will be given you as to time and amount of the proposed withdrawals, 
should any be required before the time mentioncd in your letter. 
L. J. GAGE, Secretary. 
VICE-PRESID)INT NATIONAL City BANK. 
After more than fifty weeks of delay: 
DECEMBER 21, 1898 
Sir: This is toadvise you that it is the intention of the Department to close 
the special account of the Treasurer of the United States on account of pro- 
ceeds of the sale of the Union Pacific Railroad with the several depositories 


in your city. * * * Accordingly, the Treasurer will draw on your bank 
gach week for that amount, * * * beginning Wednesday, December 2%, 
898. * * *, 


oO. L. SPAULDING, 
Acting Secretary of the Treasury. 
CASHIER NATIONAL Ciry BANK. 
I now call attention to a new favor which Secretary Gage ar- 
ranges: 


FEBRUARY 25, 1899. 
DEAR Mr. STILLMAN: Itis provable that by the 15th of March the Treasury 
Department will realize an advance payment of $12,000,000 or thereabouts on 


account of the Central Pacific Railway, * * * in view of your suggestion 
that you would qualify to take any deposits on that account that the De 
partment might see fit to make with you, I now write to inquire whether 
you would be disposed to put up the bonds required and accept the de 
posit *> * * 


LYMAN J. GAGE. 

Furthermore, on the 3d day of July, 1899, Secretary Gage sold 
the custom-house property in New York City to this same Stand- 
ard Oil bank (National City Bank) for $3,265,000, and the bank 
simply gave the Government credit for $3,215,000, leaving $50,000 
unpaid. The Government received a certificate of deposit for 
$3,215,000, and the bank retained that amount of money on deposit, 
without interest, and besides collected from the Government rent 
amounting to about 4 per cent interest on the deposit of $3,215,000; 
and this transaction was so made that it saved tothe bank the 
taxes on the property, to wit, about $75,000, the title being with- 
held by the Government for that purpose. 

Mr. Chairman, this jugglery in respect to the sale of the custom- 
house property deserves especial condemnation, though it exhibits 
only a part of the favoritism shown this bank, because it involved 
a violation of law, since the statute under which the sale was 
made directed expressly the purchase money to be paid into the 
United States Treasury. 

These special favors to the Standard Oil bank were conferred 
by reason of ‘‘very great political claims,” and evidence what 
reckless disregard the administration has for right, justice, and 


duty. 

I ee faith in the integrity and patriotism of the people of this 
country, and I can not believe such gross, flagrant, and wanton 
abuse of power by the Republican party will by them be long en- 
dured.- Such prostitution of power to the service of the trusts, 
syndicates, and banks will surely have ‘‘an avenging day,” and 
that day, I confidently believe, is not far distant—it will come 
with the first opportunity the American people will have—it will 
be the 6th day of November next. [Applause. } 


The Late Hon. William L. Greene. 
REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM L. STARK, 


OF NEBRASKA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Wednesday, January 10, 1900, 


On the following resolutions: 

“ Resolved, That the House has heard with profound sorrow of the death 
of Hea. WILLIAM L. GREENE, late a Representative from the State of Ne- 

raska. 

“ Resolved, That asa mark of wempent to the memory of the deceased the 
business of the House be now suspended to enable his associates to pay proper 
tribute of regard to his high character and distinguished public services. 

“ Resolved, That the Clerk communicate these resolutions to the Senate. 

“ Resolved, That as an additional mark of respect the House, at the con- 
clusion of these ceremonies, do adjourn”— 


Mr. STARK said: 

Mr, SPEAKER: This hour is set apart by special order of the 
House as a mark of respect for our deceased colleague, late a Rep- 
resentative from the State of Nebraska, and to enable his associates 
to point to some useful lesson that may be learned from a review 
of his life and public services. ; 

I first met him at Hastings, Nebr., at a political meeting held 
in 1884, and was greatly interested in his speech, which impressed 
me as being unique in its treatment of the issues of the day, and 
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which was full of quaint sayings. His illustrations were taken 
from the Scriptures. He announced that he was a “‘soft-mone 
Democrat;” that Peter Cooper had made the best use of his wealt 
in founding the Cooper Institute and had taught the best system 
of finance, and that ‘‘ he had glued himself to that school.” 

I met him frequently after that, and recall that he once tried a 
case in mycourt. In theearly days of Nebraska, whenever a jury 
trial was in progress it attracted much attention. The people 
seemed to enjoy the legal tournament, and many would become 
so engrossed that they would stay for hours to hear the verdict. 
When the jury were ready to report, the sheriff would hunt up 
the judge, court would be convened, and the verdict would be 
read in a stillness that could almost be felt. Then followed a 
heated discussion as to the nierits of the case, and soon you would 
hear the swish of the quirt as the citizen loped his pony across the 
prairie to his home. hile this was some time ago, it seems but 
yesterday that judge, sheriff, and spectators were ‘‘all cluttered 
up” in the judge's office, the majority of the men smoking corn- 
cob pipes in a fierce sort of way, while Lawyer GREENE for as 
much as three hours told Indian stories that so interested the 
audience that when the jury came in everybody looked displeased, 
as though they feared that meant the end of the entertainment. 

When the People’s Independent party put up a ticket in our 
State (1890) Mr. GREENE was one of its leaders and strongest 
stumpers. In 1893, when the fusion forces had a majority in the 
legislature, he was a preferred candidate for United States Sena- 
tor, but not all of the fusionists would vote for him. Factional 
feeling ran so high that it appeared very doubtful whether an 
election would result. Mr. GREENE finally succeeded in getting 
the other candidates tagether and made them a talk along the 
line that the cause was greater than any man, and that it was 
the duty of all to get out of the way so that anew name might 
be presented which would prove unobjectionable to everybody. 
He then announced his withdrawal from the race, although he 
lacked but a few votes, and his counsel and example resul in 
the first representation ever secured by the Populists of Nebraska 
in the United States Senate. 

Shortly after this he was elected as one of the district judges of 
our State, and in that capacity made a most enviable record. In 
1896 he was nominated by the People’s In tand Democratic 
parties for Congressman from the Sixth district of Nebraska, 
censisting of 33 counties (larger than some States of the Union), 
and the principal industry of which is cattle raising. Itis a hard 
district to campai 
of railroads. J GREENE covered this district. I believe he 
went toevery county. § i his evening meeting was 30 or 
40 miles from his afternoon a; tment and the only way to get 
there was across the rough and broken country by pony express-- 
that is, in a stout s wagon, with some half-broken breuchos 
as the motive power. He was just as much at home standing on 
a beanSing Game Saened Sp canteen San etn ee op Conisans 
as some are in ng a political in an cpera 
house with brass band and torchlight accom: t, reenforced 
ts and applause 


by a glee club and numerous vice- 
starters. 

Some time ago I noticed in the Judge a picture of a dirty ruffian 
with a big revolver sitting in a saloon. Upon the bar was placed 
sixteen glassés in a row and underneath was a printed statement 
to the effect that ‘‘ Nimble-toed Mattox from Nebraska would bet 
anybody $20 to $5 that he could knock the whole row down with 
one shot.” No such incident ever happened in the State of Ne- 
braska and never will, and it is a matter of astonishment to a 
of alleged happenings in the West '‘The stockmgn of Nebraska is 
of alle a e Wes 8 of Ne 
one of our bent ope. He dresses in accordance with his business 


but his n is clean and table. He is usually fairly well 
educated in books and a college d in the teachings of 
nature. They are law-abiding, self-reliant, with muscles of 

and nerves of steel. The stockman is hospitable to a fault, tries 
to treat everybody right, and expects fair, square treatment in 


return. 

When a man mais a political in that country, he is ex- 
pected to talk from his heart, to advance nothing but sound argu- 
ment, and be decent. Their way, when a consists princi- 
pally of abuse of the other side, or when the speaker in the 
attitude of throwing bouquets at himself, is to get up goaway. 
They regard that man as “trying te run a whizzer on them.” 
Perhaps this is the reason so many Eastern men fail as political 
speakers in the West. This may seem out of the in 
passing a eulogy on adeceased but I ona describe his 
environments to call attention to the fact that he lived in a com- 
munity where worth and sincerity are i and this ex- 
plains why, when the news went over the that ° 


because of its immenge area and the scarcity | 
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weakest link in the chain, but by thesum of his accomplishments; 
by what he had succeeded, not what he had failedin doing. They 
knew that he was neither an aristocrat nor a pharisee. 

Neither saintly nor selfish, he was not a perfect man. Perfect 
men are scarce in this world of ours, and those who approximate 
perfection are not always pleasantcompanions. He had his faults 
and would be the last person to desire that a friend should maun- 
der over his memory or seek to attribuie to him virtues that ho 
did not possess. He was what he was—robust of mind, big of 
heart, a kind husband, a loving father, and a man that stayed by 
his friends. His soul was avers in harmony with the heart beat 
of humanity. I am convin that the citizenship of Nebraska 
is on higher ground because of being brought in contact with 
his life—a genuine life, no veneer, open as the day. I believe 
that you gentlemen who knew him only in an official capacity 
have profited by association with his better attributes. So the 
lesson I learn from the life and public services of this manly man 
is that it brings the Shighest measure of success in all fiduciary 
relations to be genuine, honest, and faithful to those you serve. 

Sleep on, brave soul, in the prairies of the State we love so well. 
You have acted well your part. You have quitted yourself like a 
man. 

At the request of Mrs. Greene, I include in my remarks the 
funeral sermon on the Inte Hon. WILLIAM L. GREENE, of Ne- 
braska, Tuesday, March 14, 1899, delivered by Rev. Idell H. Wood, 
pastor of the First Baptist Church, Kearney, Nebr.: 


“ Like as a father pitieth his children, so the Lord pitieth them that fear 
him; for he knoweth our frame, he remembereth that we are dust.”—Psalms 


citi, 13, 14. 

The silver cord is loosed; the golden bow] is broken; the pitcher is broken 
at the fountain and the wheel at the cistern; man has gone to his long home 
and the mourners have gone about the streets. It is not for us to measure 
the length of the cord, or to tell the capacity of the bow], or to determine the 
drawing power of the wheel. He who h the water in the of His 
hand, and metes out heaven with a span, and weighs the mountains in scales 
and the hills ia a ce, now has the soul in His own keeping. We may not 
replace the and say: This wasthe man. God alone can put the frag- 
ments together and estimate their worth. 

It is not for the this afternoom to value his place in this commu- 
nity, or to call up memories of his career since boyhood, or to say meaty 
what was his strength or his weakness. Let me rather stand as one woul 
who felt that in the casket was his own father carved in the marble of death, 
and it were his own mother that wept, and this was his brother and these 
wore his * teen sisters, and this congregation were friends who knew 
and loved. 

God knows our frame, He remembers our frailty, and therefore He pities 
us as a father his children. 

God knows. A skillful instrument maker best knows the qualities of - 
and Ss 

1 


product of his brain and fin: He understands its s points 
Deak open tier ine ts Geparenter et ral So there is One who knows 


where in our nature we are at fault, where the sw: loving deed 
wh and weed 


ere 
He knows the 


rightly . —y re the good that 
wedo — a ae gg hes 
om deeb eerie they 


xclaims, “Ican do all things 
6 the contest is : 


man GREENE was dead, the e 6 . 
heneteed Gintertenedbab ie had Onud to them everywhere | from 
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They were proud of his oratorical 
They knew 


had faults, but they measured his Mio eet bythe 








even while their eyelids are bedewed with fast-falling tears, try to join their 
trembling voices, as he would have had them, and repeat: 


“Praise God, from whom all blessings flow; 
Praise Him, all creatures here below; 
Praise Him above, ye heavenly host; 
Praise Father, Son, and Holy Ghost."’ 


That scene is not forgotten by the Heavenly Father, nor is anything that 
is noble and forgiving and patriotic and honest and manly and Christ like 
and talented and lovable in him. During the last week of his public career he 
fought for his constituency in favor of one bill and as earnestly labored for 

r sake paptnes another. 

Hestood for his district; he purposed having their wishes regarded. There 
was ean pereonal in it. e people he loved had rights that must be re- 
spected. ose weary days aud protracted nights of indefatigable exertion’ 
exhausted hisframe. But his honest efforts after a clean record as a Repre- 
sentative will not be forgotten. 

The Father of Spirits, to whom he has gone, understood his love for his fam- 
ily. How he was idolized by his friends, respected by his political antago- 
nista, and almost worshiped by his adherents; how he had no enemies, and 
how he toiled and sacrificed to hasten back with laurels of honest triumph to 
the place he loved to call his home. ‘He will not have allowed his faults to 
be forgotten,” some one sayvs. No; the Almighty is just; but He has seen 
down within the inner circle of the man the great struggle, the fight carried 
on against his particular sins. You do not know how he suffered and how 
earnestly he prayed and how fervently he hoped and how strong his convic- 
tions were that— 


“My mistakes His fron graee will cover; 
v sins He will w: away, 
And the feet that shrink and falter 
Shall walk through the gates of day.” 


That secret is hidden with himself and the One who has all along remem- 
bered that He was dealing with the dust. 

God pities. He might know us through and through. He might remem- 
ber every trait and word and act, and it would bo little satisfaction for us. 
But after his thought and remembrance He pities—as the father pities his 
child, only infinitely more; as the mother her infant, but with Saspaccinaty 

r_ tende So that He invites the widow to leave her fatherless 
ones in His care and He will be as kind as ahusband to her. 

The pity of God! It shone forth in the face of His Son as He went forth on 
His mission. As Jesus vere at the grave of His friend, so God weeps. As 
when the Saviour said while they drove the iron into His quivering nerves, 
“Father, forgive them, for they know not what her do," so God pities His 
offspring even when in their blindness they oppose His will. God is affected 
by —- tear that stains the cheek, at every moan. He aches in every heart- 
ache. e agonizes in each struggle. He loves in every noble emotion. He 
says, ‘‘ When thou passeth through the waters, I will be with thee, and through 
the rivers, they shall not overflow thee.” Bring your grief and your sorrow 
to Him, for He cares for you. Like as a father — his children, so the 
Lord pitieth them that fear Him, for He knoweth our frame, He remember- 
eth that we are dust. 

He died suddenly. Quick comes the call — ee soul into the pres- 
ence of the Creator. It says, ** Perhaps thy turn will be the next.” Are we 
=~ ? You whose hair is whitening fast, have you made wise preparation 


ifccen er ie 
He red for the people. What he was to city, district, State, and na- 
shall discover 


tion we more fully when his work is tested by time. How 


much he was to his family you a surmise, but they alone know. 

He would have had me say, “Forgive your enemies. Be charitable, be 
generous, be brotherly. WhereinI was strongand good and manly, emulate 
ny strength. Where I was weak, be very strong. Honor God and revere 

name. Turn your hope to Christ. Behold the Lamb of God.” 


Representative-Eleet from Utah, 


SPEECH 


HON. WALTER P. BROWNLOW, 


OF TENNESSEE, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Wednesday, January 25, 1900, 


On the following resolution: 
H. Roberts, Represontative-clect from the State of Utah, ought mot tahave 
or hold a seat in the House of Representatives, and that the seat to which he 
was elected is hereby declared vacant.” 
Mr. BROWNLOW said: 
. SPEAKER: It is a condition, and not a theory, which con- 
this honorable and deliberate body. Were it the latter it 
could Seeeedaee readily without pet discussion, excite- 
, or detriment to any publicinterest. Theories 


ment, 
play ee ding destini til th 
on actual and living facts. i ih » 


of all quibbling, evasions, sentimental rubbish, and legal 
ivleguincand Wagsineh ceolentinis of staction, be odvaitted 
e ’ 
pos, eg Sed men ve of the State of Utah? 
ng on this case. and all the relevancies gro 
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Owing to the tyranny of circumstances my law education was 
woefully neglected in the rosy and exuberantdaysof youth. From 
necessity as well as from choice, [ was manufacturing cups, wash 
pans, dippers, cake pans, coffeepots, and butter and lard cans in 
a tin shop, or stoking wood on or manipulating the throttle of a 
railroad engine, when I might have been adsorbing the juicy and 
refreshing literature of legal tomes. With this disadvantage in 
early life it cam not be reasonably expected that I am such a 
prodigy as to be able to fathom the ag depths, thread the 
intricacies, and solve the knotty problems of the law nor deter- 
mine where the hairsplitting discriminations properly and artistic- 
ally come in, yet I felicitate myself upon the self-assumption that 
I can understand a legal proposition that is good common sense 
and is advanced to protect virtue and honor, manhood and woman- 
hood; to defend and uphold the principles of common honesty 
and enforce the faithful and complete performance of contracts 
and obligations. 

There is a higher law than that written in constitutions and legis- 
lative enactments. Itis written on the tablet of every man’s heart, 
and the silent monitor within him is its priest. Individuals are 
amenable to it first. Itis of binding force in every part of God's 
inhabited universe, Utah, the infant of the Republic, blighted, 
ome and rotten with the moral leprosy of Mormonism, not ex- 
cepted. 

Tho Decalogue, graved on tables of stone by the hand of God and 
delivered to the Lawgiver of Israel on the summit of storm-swept 
and thunder-riven Sinai for the government of all people to ‘‘ the 
last. syllable of recorded time,” gives it simple form and terse and 
forceful expression. 

**Thou shall not commit adultery” is a command direct from 
the lips of Jehovah and the parliament of heaven. This divine 
statute against beastly lust and social pollution—against the dar- 
ing crime and terriffic evil of ‘‘ more wives than one”—is the an- 
gelic spirit of the leading feature of moral renovation and the 
most puissant force of a pure and true civilization. Itis the chief 
corner stone of the social fabric. It setteth the solitary in fam- 
ilies; it ennobles and purifies manhood; it honors and glorifies 
womanhood, and with flaming sword guards its most precious 
jewel—virtue; it solemnizes and sanctifies the marriage vow; it 
sacredizes the altar of home and makes its temple shrine the white 
citadel of purity. 

Individuals who brazenly and persistently violate this law sink 
to the level of brutish instincts and passivns, lose all sense of 
shame and decency and become ultimately the helpless, unpitied, 
and shunned pariahs of society. In the degradation and poll ution 
of unbridled lust man is no better than a brute, and woman, the 
angel all gone out of her soul, is as bad asa fiend. The nation 
that tolerates or patronizes licentiousness, whether the serpent 
trails the dens, dives, and slums, or showsits eye of fire, tongue of 
flame, and fang of death amid the tawdry mockeries of religious 
fanacticism, must forfeit its own instinctive self-respect and 
abandon all claim to the recognition of the civilized world. In 
time, however, strong and firmly intrenched, its bulwarks will 
crumble, its pillars shatter, sad it will be forced on the grim 
registry of wasted powers and decayed glories; it will be swept, 
— or massive, into the flaming vortex of God's unrestrained 
wrath. 

Years ago thisabomination of lechery and moral death known by 
the sacrilegious name of the Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-Day 
Saints was organized at Nauvoo, lll. Joseph Smith, the fraud and 
pretender, who set claim to an immediate revelation of the Divine 
will engraved on metallic — found just whero he and some 
other villainous libertine had placed them, was at its head. It 
dared and defied God in claiming that polygamy was His express 
injunction, and that his hot displeasure would rest upon those 
who refused to obey it. Its creed was the charter of social crime 
and its adherents ned the world by their revolting practices. 
This nightshade of moral poison and death grew in a region where 
nature spread her royal bounties in forests and level plains of 
exhaustless fertility and where the inland sea of the Republic 
afforded unrestricted opportunities for travel and commerce. 
The impiousness of Mormonism, sinking its infatuated devotees 
to the level of brutish instincts and passions, flourished as all 
crime flourishes where there is no sentiment of moral purity and 
rectitude to arrest its revolting excesses and to resist its daring 
aggressions. 

No doubt Joseph Smith, the revelator and the prophet and the 
priest of this abomination, fancied that he was secure in his infer- 
nal deceptions and the temple of lust which he had built and 
dedicated to the degradation of the people he was leading to ruin 
would last at least antil he was forced to retire from the service 
by the infirmities of age. 

. But Joseph Smith did not know that the consecrated and cour- 
ageous ambassador of God, that holy character upon whom 
the polygamist is always ready to vent his implacable hate and 
impotent rage, was seeking out this plague spot with the Bible in 
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one hand ana the standard of a pure civilization and true free- 
dom in the other. The pioneers, who had come from the staid 
and stardy communities of the old States and were building home 
altars in the surrounding regions and who still retained vivid iin- 
pressions of their moral training in Sunday schools, churches, 
und in associations with the pure and undefiled, were aroused. 

A resistless tornado of public execration assailed this den of 
libertines and harlots, and Joseph Smith, its —T deity and 
genius, was swept from his intrenchments. It was an upheaval, 
with its counterpart in the earthquake, that shook and sank the 
fertile stretches of this plague spot. Jo Smith was slaughtered 
by the outraged and infuriated defenders of a pure home and a 
pure womanhood, and went in a flash and straight as an arrow to 
the Mormon’s home in the bosom of his Satanic majesty. Right- 
eous retribution! 

But the serpent of Mormonism was not killed, only scotched. 
It could no longer crawl and coil in its filthy slime; no longer hiss 
and strike in the place of its Conception and nativity, and sought 
and found a new deh in asweet valley in the shadow of the Rock- 
ies, near 2,000 miles from the abodes of civilization. Here were 
fertile plains, crystal waters, all varieties of climate, and a health- 
insuring altitude. Here were landscapes reposing in the soft 
silences of dreaming nature. Here were scenic grandeurs that 
fascinated the beholder by their fantastic and ever-changing 
forms and awed him by their aspects of terribleness. 

Mountain summits hooded with eternal snow sent down the 
invigorating ozone to the warm plains undulating with the rank 
luxuriance of perennial grasses, whilst summer evoked every wild 
flower from the generous soil and spread her green livery over 
the forests. Snow-fed streams coursed their silvery way in idle 
beauty. Here was a treasure house with an exhaustless pleni- 
tude of material wealth. Here was a paradise for the invalid, 
farmer, miner, artisan, architect, shepherd, and stock raiser. 

Aiter a tramp of hundreds of miles through a trackless wilder- 
ness, their harems and bastard progeny along with them, the 
polygamists, driven from the pale of decent society, here halted, 
settled, and built their gorgeous palaces of sin and prostitu- 
tion and their shrines of impious irreligion. Under the peculiar 
creed and institution of Mormonism the population multiplied 
like the frogs and flies in Egypt—with the fecundity of maggots 
in a rotting carcass. They assured and comfor themselves 


with the dream that, sequestered in these solitudes and hundreds 
of miles from the borders of a malignant civilization and the per- 


secutions of implacable foes, the edicts of brutal courts, the de- 
cisions of bloody juries, and the oppressions of ruffian law officers 
could never interfere with the largest exercise of their personal 
liberties; that they could preach and practice the pollutions of 
Mormonism and build up an empire on its creed and institutions 
without let or hindrance. 

The chiefs of this polygamist enterprise, the sovereigns of the 
harems, the priests who officiated in the Tabernacle and officered 
the Endowment House, were not slow in discovering that they had 
struck “‘ pay dirt,” and were not any slower in appropriating for 
their own special enjoyment and the delectation of their courte- 
sans the advantages and opportunities of their new environment. 
fone | projected industrial oo and compelled the common 
trash, whom they held in thrall and fear, to do the menial work 
without compensation. The libertines and prostitutes led the 
gayest of lives, the cares and burdens of a multitudinous bastard 
offspring they placed on others, while they fared eapoedy 
every day and whiled away the dreamy hoursin the elegant leisure, 
pomp, and glorious circumstance of royal sovereignty. Every- 
thing went on swimmingly for Brigham and his favorites; they 
were kings and queens to all intents and ey owe and their sole 
occupation was an unbroken revel in the damning sensualism 
they impiously apotheosized as ‘‘ the religion and service of Jesus 
Christ.” Orchards, gardens, farms, and stately architecture 
where the wilderness had been embellished the t work of 
nature. The mountains were full of the finest timber, granite, 
and ths precious metals and were starred with the fires of minin 
ue. The thrifty Mormon mixed business and the unpaid toi 
of the ignorant, deluded, and oe common class with de- 
grading pollutions and sensualities. 

By and by the gentile brother, in his migratory search for 
better fortune and larger opportunities, penetrated this El Dorado, 
and was charmed with its oy é promise, and natural wealth. 
The panorama unrolling before his astounded vision enchanted 
him with its strange and varied loveliness, and he pitched his 
tent for a permanent residence. He had brought with him aspi- 
rations for a higher, broader, and worthy life, the civilization of 
his old home, a robust reverence for the cardinal virtues and the 
true religion, and the a determination to be a Christian 


and a gentleman, eyen among li tutes, and savages. 
Shs Meneaen chiefs did not welcome tis tnvact They re- 
the daring and ambitious gentile as an inter oper, _—. 


garded 1 
passer, and an emissary of evil, and his as “crim 
aggression.” With a keen remembrance of the ‘Iloody scenes at 


Nauvoo and the slaughter of their chief in fraud and immorality, 
they saw in it an element of danger—a most perilous menace to 
their creed, institutions, and practices. Nemesis had tracked 
polygamy to its lair in the heart of the wilderness, and her pioneer 
column had come to seek the best positions of offense and defense 
and mark out the battle line. The Latter-Day Saints fixed on the 
gentile invader, who =*er winced nor flinched, the scrutinizing 
glare of suspicion’s kee: - ad watchful eye, and hounded, badgered, 
ridiculed, and ostracized him, and tried in every conceivable way 
to harass and defeat him in his plans and enterprises and drive 
him from the country. But he only thrived and multiplied the 
more. He nourished and cultivated the elements of ‘‘ benevolent 
assimilation” within him. The rapidity of his increase, the pros- 
perity of his undertakings, the courage of his convictions, and his 
fierce and valorous denunciations of the modern Babylon struck 
terror to the king of lust enthroned in this fair domain of God. 

The apostles conceived and organized a perfect system of op- 
pressions and persecutions, including arson and slaughter, as the 
midnight burning of gentile homes and the Mountain Meadows 
massacre will testify to all the ages. The conflict for supremacy 
then began in terrible earnestness. It was the tiger of polygamy 
against the lamb of purity, and a corrupt and lecherous priesthood 
against morality and Christianity. It was the home against the 
brothel. The gentiles were courageously aggressive and unyield- 
ing. The faith and fortitude of the missionary was their inspira- 
tion. The “saints” resorted to every excess of desperation to hold 
and defend their lodge, knowing that driven from it they could 
find no place of secure seclusion. The people were aroused and 
realized what a venomous and deadly serpent the nation was 
holding in its bosom. The Government was forced to take a hand 
in the conflict. Through the machinery of its Territorial courts 
it brought the Mormon leaders into apparent subjection, and “4 
parent only. Under the Edmunds Act of 1882 they were indicted, 
tried, and convicted of aduiterous practices and sentenced to the 
penitentiary, and the very man Brigham H. Roberts, named for 
the Beelzebub of the Mormon priesthood, and who comes here to 
insult this body and affront the whole country by his insolent and 
shameless demand for admission into Congress, was one, and a 
prominent one, of this infamous layout. 

Under Territorial conditions the polygamists could no longer 
hold their liaisons with their plural prostitutes in the open, and 
they were compelled to seek the covert for the gratification of their 
hellish passions. And this is the reason, and the only reason, for 
such an absorbing desire for Utah to become a star on the flag. 
After repeated efforts and failures, statehood was only granted on 
the express condition that the chief feature of the Mormon creed 
should be relinquished and the occupation of the Mormon chiefs 
abandoned. They gave this promise, in the form of official sanc- 
tion and solemnity, to induce the’President to turn their convicted 
felons out of their prison cells. Every Mormon party to this com- 

ct was the head devil of a harem and the father of a numerous 

tard offspring. These polygamists have no more regard for 
this compact than for the clouds which sail over Salt Lake City. 
They are faithful only to their ‘‘ league with hell and covenant 
with the devil.” They only wanted statehood to escape the con- 
dign punishment of the Federal courts and that they might in- 
trench their defiant and sacrilegious creed in the statutes of the 
State. Polygamy is as rampant in Utah, but only hidden, as it 
was in the || days of Brigham Young. . 

That the infant of the Republicis in the grip of the whoremonger 
and swaddled in the scarlet robe of harlotry is fully evidenced in 
sending to this body a notorious and self-confessed polygamist, a 
penitentiary bird with at least two concubines and the unshamed 
tather of a bastard offspring, to represent its interests and main- 
tain the charter of its statehood. TheStateof Mormonisms ‘\t 
admission into the Union to escape the heavy penaltiesof the -—- 
eralcourts. Thisadmission was accomplished by deliberatefr. .d, 
misrepresentation, and moral perjury, and its statehood rests on a 
pledge and covenant which is a web of woven wind, openly dis- 
regarded and defiantly violated since she, a bedizened and painted 
prostitute, entered into the pure sisterhood of the States. 

Utah, reeking in her immoralities and where the devil of lust is 
the legislator and the court, has forfeited every right she may have 
had under the flag and in the council hallsof the nation, and now 
is the time, the set time, for the American people to give emphasis 
nS eel ices ola ai th. pa has bee 

ere are no polygamists in , if polygamy m 
abandoned as a church creed and a church inion then there is 
noslum in any American city but what is a shrine of. purity, virtue, 
and morality. 

Brigham H. Roberts may be a man of integrity in the business 
world; outside of his adulterous life he may be a clean man; he 
may have the necessary qualification of in ce; but this only 

his case the more inexcusable and the insolence of his de- 
mand to become an integral part of the lawmaking power of the 
country, under the warrant and commission of Mormon 
Church, the more reproachable., 
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What a disgusting aoe. what a shock to every feeling of 
refinement and every elevating sentiment of purity, would a Con- 
gress ot ygamists be! Can a Congress tolerating, patronizing, 
and condoning this ‘‘sum of all villainy,” with all its frightful 
adjuncts of depravity and soul blight, and according honor and 
recognition to one who practices and defends this unutterable 
crime under the unhallowed sanction of religious cant, bigotry, 
and fanaticism, be morally any better? 

I have no feeling of bitterness and hostility toward Mr. Roberts. 
He is not the head and front of this offending. But in voting 
against his admission I feel and I know that I am striking a blow 
at the foul system of immorality of which he is the exponent, rep- 
resentative, and defender. I would not have this great Republic, 
whose laws we should obey, whose institutions we should cherish, 
and whose flag we should love and uphold, chained to the monster 
of Mormonism as the Roman prisoner was chained to a body of 
death. I would not have the world to know, as it is entering upon 
the mission of redeeming and renovating other lands, its civiliza- 
= is tainted with the pollutions of free love and sexual degra- 

ation. 

I know that Congress is not, and never was designed to be, a 
Sunday school or a theological seminary, and perhaps will not com- 
pare favorably in religious consecration and moral sentiment and 
ew with a Presbyterian synod, a Methodist conference, a 

ptist association, or a convocation of Roman Catholic prelates; 
yet it should ever stand, as the tribunal of the people, for the 
nobility of man, the honor and glory of womanhood, and the 
virtue and purity of the American home. And to this duty I most 
cheerfully and eagerly give my heart, voice, and vote in shielding 
my country, its virtue-loving and God-fearing people, this House, 
and myself as well from the shame and humiliation that the ad- 
mission of Roberts would bring with the same certainty that dis- 
ease and age brings death. 


Representative-Elect from Utah. 


SPEROH 
HON. SAMUEL W. McCALL, 


OF MASSACHUSETTS, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Thursday, January 25, 1900, 


On the following resolution: 

“Resolved, That under the facts and circumstances of this case, Brigham 
H. Roberts, Representative-elect from the State of Utah, ought not to have 
or hold a seat in the House of Representatives, and that the seat to which he 
was elected is hereby declared vacant.”’ 

Mr. McCALL said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: Deeming the constitutional questions involved 
in the case of the member from Utah of grave importance, I desire 
to avail myself of the general leave which the House has granted 
and put upon the record a brief expression of my views. 

Both the majority and the gai | of the special committee 
to which this case was referred found that Roberts was legally 
elected to this House by the people of Utah, that he has been for 
seven years a citizen of the United States, and sses the other 
constitutional qualifications for the. office. ey find also that 
he is a polygamist, and the majority reports a resolution exclud- 
ing him from the House without —_ him to take the oath, 
and declaring his seat vacant. I find myself unable to accept such 
aconclusion. The right of representation lies at the very basis of 
our institutions. Itis the one right which we should expect to 
find guarded ix the Constitution. 

The p ition to exclude a legally elected and qualified Repre- 
sentative for any cause which a bare majority of the House may 
at any time see fit to assign is the proposition put forth by the 
majority of the committee. If that isa sound proposition, then 
the right of a State to eee isindeed limited. The choice 
by a constituency is made subject to ratification by a majority of 

e members of the House. It requires no argument to show that 
if the House can set up the test proposed in this case it can set up 
any test. It can exclude a man,if it sees fit, because he has no 
property. or because he is rich, or on account of the color of his 

r. ' The will of a majority of the House is set above the law 

ee the Constitution. I believe that such a power, in the highest 

egree in derogation of the rights of the individual constituency, 
should have a clear warrant in the Constitution. 

So far, however, from being clearly in favor of this proposition, 
the clause of the Constitution relied upon by the majority can not 
fairly bear any such construction. That clause is as follows: 

Each House shall be the judge of the elections, returns, and qualifications 
of its own 1 “nbers. 

Under this provision has it ever been seriously urged, even in 
the most contested-election cases, that under the pretext 
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of judging of the elections and returns the House could hold an 
election of members in its Hall and make returns? I imagine that 
no such idea has ever entered intothemindof anyman. But that 
would be as rational as the contention that the power given the 
House to judge of the qualifications ef its members gives it the 
authority to create new qualifications. 

The power given in each case is not that of electing or of creat- 
ing qualifications, but simply of judging. What qualifications is 
the House to judge of? Any arbitrary ones that it may see fit to 
set up after an election has been held and which the constituencies 
never heard of, and to which, therefore, they could not conform? 
Clearly it is to judge whether those qualifications exist which are 
set forth in that very article of the Constitution. Having enu- 
merated qualifications upon a matter of fundamental right, the 
Constitution did not leave it open to the whim of the Legislature, 
much less to the whim of the House, to add or take from these 
qualifications. 

To my mind, the phraseology of the Constitution is clear, and I 
do not think any extraneous help is needed for the purposes of 
construction; but if we go outside the instrument and consider 
those things which are usually considered in construing doubtful 
a the meaning of the clause in question is emphasized. 

t was urged by those who opposed inserting qualifications for 
Representatives in the Constitution that if they were set forth in 
that instrument the Legislature would have its hands tied and 
could impose no new ones. Nooneeventhen thought, apparently, 
that the House alone could prescribe them. But those who fa- 
vored an enumeration of qualifications prevailed in the convention. 
Madison said that— 

Qualifications of electors and elected were fundamental articles in a re- 

ublican government and ought to be fixed by the Constitution. If the Leg 
awe could regulate those of either, it can by degrees subvert the Consti- 

u ° 

The Federalist, which is the great contemporary interpreter of 
the Constitution, declared that the qualifications of Representatives 
had been fixed and were unalterable by the Legislature. Take, 
then, the fundamental character of the right which we should ex- 
pect to find rooted ina constitution establishing a popular gov- 
ernment, the words themselves of that instrument, the debates 
in the convention, the mostauthoritative contemporary construc- 
tion, and add the opinion of the great writers upon the Consti- 
tution, like Story and: Cooley, and can there be any reasonable 
doubt as to the construction? 

This view is further strengthened by another consideration. 
The Constitution requires a two-thirds vote to expel a member. 
If the right of the people to be represented by the man of their 
choice was so dear and cherished a right in the eyes of the framers 
of the Constitution that a member might assault the Speaker, 
might by violence stop the House in the transaction of its busi- 
ness, and might bring it into reproach by the vilest conduct, and 
yet could be expelled only by a two-thirds vote, how monstrous is 
this present contention that, although a Representative were 
unanimously chosen and had every qualification set forth by law, 
a bare majority of the House can exclude him for any cause it 
sees fit to assign. How inefficient and nugatory is the safeguard 
of the two-thirds vote when a bare majority can exclude. 

But we are told the precedents sustain the claim that the power 
of exclusion exists. This House has never shown a great venera- 
tion for precedents in election cases, and it rarely decides such a 
case in which it does not overrule precedents, but in my opinion 
the condition of the precedents is damaging to the majority propo- 
sition. With but a single exception, every one of them which has 
been adduced was based upon the alleged treason of the member- 
elect and arose during and just after the civil war, when the Gov- 
ernment was struggling for its life or so far as possible to secure 
by the laws the future of the country against the recurrence of so 
tremendous a struggle. It was at a time when the Constitution 
was strained, if not broken, in every part, and necessarily so, in 
the supreme effort to save the Union. 

The precedent I have excepted is found in the case of Whitte- 
more, who had resigned to escape expulsion, and, having secured a 
reelection, returned to that very House and at the same session. 
The House apparently treated the proceeding as an attempt to 
evade its authority and met him at the threshold by an adverse 
vote. The debate, too, shows that the question now at issue was 
hardly alluded to, and it was not such a debate as should have pre- 
ceded the settlement of a great constitutional right. These prec- 
edents all arose in the ten years during and following the war. 
For the other one hundred years of the history of this House not 
a solitary precedent has been produced. It is hardly conceivable 
that during that century there have not been men of all kinds of 
character and reputation elected to the House; men who were 
notoriously guilty of violating the laws. The fact that in all that 
time there has arisen no case in which the House attempted to 

ass on the character of a man whom a constituency had chosen 

a pretty strong circumstance and tends to show that there was 
no general belief in the existence of the power. ; 

It can as strongly be argued that a bench of judges has the in- 
herent power to exclude from its membership any man who 
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should be chosen to it who, in the opinion of the majority of the 
court, was not fit to be a member, and who, his character, 
might bring reproach upon the bench. The mem of the court 
are chosen by the President and Senate, but the members of the 
House are chosen by the people, who, in theory at least, are the 
superiors of every one of their official agents, however chosen. 
An unworthy judge can be removed in impeachment proceedings 
by two-thirds of the Senate, but an unworthy member can be re- 
moved in expulsion proceedings by two-thirds of the House. In 
my opinion the proposition of the majority involves a clear and 
flagrant usurpation of power, and is a blow aimed at one of the 
most fundamental of a 
tution. 

But it is said that the homes must be protected. However im- 

rtant that may be, it can not justify thi ~ proceeding. 

ur homes can not be in the long run protec the destruction 
of our institutions. As the gentleman from Missouri aptly said, 
those who urge this argument as a justification for overriding the 
Constitution ‘stand with a rope in their hands.” The proposition 
involves the very essence of lynch law. If we are to set aside the 
Constitution in one case, however flagrant it may be, we will soon 
be called upon to set it aside in another case, possibly for base 
partisan motives. Our only safety lies in following the straight 
path. Macaulay, in the following passage from one of his essays, 
very well illustrates the advantage to a nation of adhering, even 
in extreme cases, to the maxims of a well-ordered liberty: 

Ariosto tells a pretty story of a fairy, who, by some mysterious law of her 

appear rtain 


m 

nature, was condemned to at ce seasons in the form of a foul 
and poisonous snake. Those who injured ow Aaa ng Uy = period of her dis- 
guise were forever excluded from por tieipetion in which she 
»wed. But to those who, in te of her loathsome and 
oted her, afterwards revealed herself in the beauti! celestial 

orm which was natural to her, accompanied their steps, granted all their 
wishes, filled their houses with wealth, made them happy in love and victori- 
ousinwar. Such a spirit is Liberty. At times she tabes the form of a hate- 
ful reptile. She grovels, she hisses, she stings. But woe to those who in 
disgust shall venture to crush her! 


8 

fat eae ese See vee, 
to receive her in her degraded and frigh shape, shali at 
warded by her in the time of her beauty and her glory. 


Pn House 4 = very a power for its protection. The aan. 
tution gives it the power o a singular process 
mind those who are go free in their in tion of the Constitu- 
tion as to imply or imagine the far- yews of exclusion, 
limit the meaning of its language reference to expul- 
sion. The power of expulsion is expressed, and is in the wrentest 
possible terms. The House can exercise it for any cause which 
may seem good to two-thirds of its members. The committee has 
found that Roberts is now a polygamist. There can be no doubt 
of the power of the House to expel him. I believe that the 

of expulsion should be exercised with t caution and for no 
slight cause, but to my mind the cause in this case is sufficient. 
The power, at least, is clear. There would be no usurpation. I 
would far rather follow that course than the dangerous procedure 
which is and which, if foliowed, will create the only 
deliberately established t in our history in time of peace, 
a precedent that will very likely be applied hereafter to the great 
detriment of the country. 


The Late Garret A. Hobart. 


REMARKS 
HON. JOHN J. GARDNER, 


OF NEW JERSEY, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Friday, January 26, 1900. 


The House having under the following : 
“Resolved, That the House has received Ly at sorrow the intelli- 
ce of the death of GArnet A. Hopart, late Vice-President of the United 


tates. 
* t the business of the Honse be in order that the 
=e suspended 


. Resolved, 
public services private virtues of the deceased may be appro 


“ Resolved, That the Clerk of the House vu directed to communicate these 
resolutions to the Senate”— 
Mr. GARDNER of New Jersey said: 
Mr. SPEAKER: ee eee neiiet 
to pay the last sad tribute to of the eminent is 
a nos forcefal reminder of man's mortality. Verily, “‘Hecometh 
generations 


the rights of the people under our Consti-'| 
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We pause in our labors to-day to do homage to the memory of 
one who was not a member of this House, but who, in his high 
—~ represented the suffrage and the majesty of the great Re- 

ablic. 

Re Garret A. Hopart had, from his early manhood, been singled 
out by common consent in his own State as the personality most 
abounding in promise of great service and future honor to his 
State; but he was greater perhaps than we knew, for when he rose 
to a commanding position among the nation’s lights, it was seen 
that he was in his sphere; and when he died, all knew that a lumi- 
nary of great power had fallen from the national sky. 

The career of Mr. Hopart is another of those oft-recurring les- 
sons of the opportunities offered to young American manhood, 
and demonstrated that energy, integrity, and courage, if seconded 
by real ability, may conquer all the weary paths that lie between 
the lowly and the highest estate and lead triumphantly to tho 
most exalted station; for he rose with no aid but his merit, with 
= friend but his deserts, and with no claim to recognition but his 

tness, 


Garret AvuGustus HOBART was born on a farm near Long 
Branch, N. J., in 1844, of New aegiant and New Jersey ancestry 
which ran back to the English and the Dutch, 

uickness of perception and comprehension, energy, physical 
and mental stamina, fidelity to duty, high courage, and an entire 
veracity of mind were his by inheritance and were ineradicable. 
It is difficult to believe he ever had a vice to overcome. 

Young Hopart was educated in the common schools and by 
his father, until he entered Rutgers College, from which he was 
graduated in 1863, before he was 19 years of age. After a brief 

od as an educator he oe the study of law in Paterson, 

.d., under the tutelage his father’s friend, also of New 

land stock, Socrates Tuttle, a gentleman of great ability, 
fine attainments, and splendid character. He was graduated 
from Mr. Tuttle’s office, and admitted to the bar of New Jersey; 
then began his real career. 

Mr. Hopart later was united in with Miss Jennie Tut- 
tle, daughter of his legal preceptor. Of that union I shall speak 
but briefly now, for to dwell upon it would seem like the min- 
gling of notes of discord with the funeral dirge, and an unpardon- 
able rudeness to her who did so much to hedge round his life with 
happy environment and to crown his days with joy. Let it suf- 
fice to say that the story of their wedded life and home in Pater- 
son, when told, will be ‘‘A sweet savor wherever happy homes 
are recognized as the citadel of virtue and the hope of the world.” 

Mr. HoBart grew at once in professional and in public esteem. 
Had his abilities been entirely and continuously devoted to his 
profession, he would have attained the very first rank among its 
masters, for his great talents were legal and judicial to the last 
degree. In all his business life he never had use for any lawyer 
but a ‘‘close lawyer.” But the public and the great business in- 
terests would not allow Mr. Hoxart to practice his profession as 
he would then have desired. He was ever ued with offers of 
office and of business. He was sought with proffers of oppor- 
tunity which other gifted men strove for in vain. 

ore he was 27 years of age he had been the | 
his city and his county and was being asked to go to 
to mold the laws. He was elected to the 
to the senate of New J: . Whatever body Mr. Hosarrt 
entered, he was placed atitshead. The New Jersey assembly made 
him its presiding officer; the New Jersey senate made him its presi- 
dent; the State Republican executive committee made him its 
chairman, in which = conducted many of our most im- 
wD, represented New Jersey in the 
committee for many years, and nobody ever 
t of a successor. 

ver Mr. Hopart did was so well done that opportunity, 
as I have said, was ever seeking him. I have never heard a criti- 
cism of his management of a business matter. Governments and 
courts felt secure in the ee their charges when in his 

n 


tegrity, wi universal con- 

as they did, seoeeiehhis nedinens efforts and 

the career of Mr. Hopart there was nothing sensational or 
He sought but rather shunned notoriety. His 
definite; his steady as the granite hills; his 

ons of the planet. To every task 

did With him all objects 

to his conviction of wf 
steady purpose, quietly 

and honors that qrowned his 


6 legislature 
y and afterwards 


ver more com- 
ee given 

one cam- 

disaster, he could re- 
and be ; 


not ; 
when he sought to realize 
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the political ambition of his life, and when success had seemed 
assured until the last aoe of the contest, when the tides changed 
and new forces overwhelmed him, and his hosts of loyal friends 


were downcast and discouraged, he appeared as a rock left by a 
melting shore, which still lifts its head in majesty above the 
waters and forms aheadland about which the yielding currents 
must eddy and rebuild the broken line. 

So, too, in that sad day when he returned to his country leaving 
his beloved daughter, in a foreign soil, dead on the threshold of | 
womanhood; though his heart was bleeding, he turned the same | 

leasant face to the world, and, while a little drawn perhaps, the old | 
smile was there. And at the last, conscious of his own approach- 

dissolution, when the soul makes the awful query that most 
— all that live and die, he smiled with the fortitude and hope 
and confidence of a hero and a Christian martyr. 

Mr. Hopart was endowed with more admirable and enviable 
qualities than any one man I ever knew. All men agree that his 
was a most lovable personality. Informed men spoke of his ac- 
quirements; churchmen, of his rectitude and deep religious con- 
victions; the philanthropist, of his unostentatious charity; busi- 
ness men marveled at his business judgment; politicians wondered 
at his clear —— of the character and the value of issues; 
statesmen, at his wide and ready knowledgeof national andinterna- 
tional affairs; and all alike, at his a powers of solution, 
readily mastering problems, however weig. ty and however intri- 
cate. His sympathy was as broad as the field of human struggle, 
and all classes felt its touch, so that when the dreaded message of 
his departure flashed over the country, the bitter tear fell at every 
hearthstone, for all alike felt the loss of a friend. 

When Mr. Hopart was nominated for the Vice-Presidency, 
factions in New Jersey at once lost their identity and party lines 
became confused. ae for policies largely gave way to con- 
fidence in the man. hat part of the 89,000 majority the State | 
gave in that election was due to the personality of Mr. Hopart 
and the esteem in which he was held as a man can never be ac- 





Mr. Hoparr had a comprehensive mind with quick perception, 
and he was thoroughly executive in character. He wielded his 
power not by physical force or menacing threats, but by an irre- 
sistible force of reason and persuasion that so rarely accompanies 
the strong will and determined purpose. His tact in leading 
others to accept his conclusions was more than ordinary. 

Goethe said, ‘‘The difference between great and little men is 
in the amount of energy applied to their undertakings.” Mr. Ho- 
BART was a hard worker. He — his mind closely and inces- 
santly to his business. ‘I know of his expressing weariness and a 
lack of satisfaction in mere business success before his election to 
the Vice-Presidency. His soul was too great to be satisfied by the 
mere accumulation of wealth. Though it may not be said that he 
made opportunities, yet by his fortunate location opportunities 
were offered, and he had the grasp and energy of mind to take 
advantage of and develop them. 

The city of Paterson, to which, from his native county of Mon- 
mouth, he came when a young man, has been progressive beyond 
most Eastern cities. Since the civil war it has grown from a mere 
town toacity of about 100,000people. Itis a thoroughly manufac- 
turing city. Its industries are and always have been varied. Its 
iron manufactories and silk mills are extensive. Because of the 
great number and varied character of its silk factories it has been 
called the ‘‘Lyons” of America. With this enterprising people 
Mr. Hopart made his home when a young man, and there he found 
opportunities for the employment of his rare energy and tact. 

he lessons taught by his life are different from those taught 

by the lives of most men whose names are honored in our coun- 

try’s annals. Few indeed are they who, having gained high po- 

litical station as well as eminent business success, retain the es- 

—- and love of their fellow-men to the time of their death as he 
id. 

Mr. Hopart has been called from this life at an age when he 
might reasonably have been expected to be in the vigor of health 
and mental activity. He was but little past 55 years old at the 


curately stated, but it may be safely stated the result was a mag- | time of his death. 


nificent tribute from the citizenship of New Jersey to her gifted 
son—an expression of confidence in his patriotism, abilities, and 
exalted character. 
His example has been a beneficent influence in the community 
in which he lived and died, in the State which he served and hon- 
, in the nation which came to know and honor him, and 
to the civilized world which has now heard of him and his life, 
which, in its business energy and in ty, private Christian pu- 


rity, and fidelity to every trust im is a model for all men in 
countries. He adorned saciety, lent a dignity to common af- 


fairs, and elevated every office he filled. 
He died as the Ch dies, and he will be remembered here; 
therefore he has triumphed over death ‘‘in time and eternity.” 


The Late Garret A. Hobart. 


REMARKS 
HON. JOSHUA 8. SALMON, 


OF NEW JERSEY, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Friday, January 26, 1900. 


The House Roving under consideration the following resolutions: 
“Resolved, That House has received with 5 pg sorrow the intelli- 
geese-et the death of Garret A. Hopart, late Vice-President of the United 


* That the business of the House be suspended in order that the 
qulnaienton and private virtues of the deceased may be appropriately 


“Resolved, That the Clerk of the House be directed to communicate these 

Mr. SALMON said: 

Mr. Spzaxer: I would not attempt at this time to add to what 
has been so well said in the Senate and in this House upon the life 
Sey oo eee. Won, 0 nee Shae Mie home was 20 

ce with 


He gave his honors to the world again, 
His blessed part to heaven, and slept in peace. 


The years he lived fell far short of the allotted length of man’s 
life; yet if we measure life by what is accomplished, there have 
been few in our country who have lived as long as he lived. 

If any are discouraged and feel that they can not succeed, they 
will find in the history of his life an inspiration to hope and per- 
severe; if any are inclined to believe that kindness and courtesy 
are not proper elements in the character of the strong and suc- 
cessful man, they should recall the scene at the funeral of the de- 
ceased Vice-President, where thousands gathered and with bowed 
heads attested their sorrow because of his untimely demise, 

Patriots have toiled, and in their country's cause 
Bled nobly; and their deeds, as they deserve, 
Receive proud recompense. We give in charge 
Their names to the sweet lyre. The historic Muse, 
Proud of the treasure, marches with it down 

To latest times; and Sculpture, in her turn, 


Gives bond in stone and ever-durin 
To guard them, and to immortalize 


brass 
er trust. 


The Late Hon. Lorenzo Danford. 


REMARKS 


R. B. GORDON, 


OF OHIO, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Saturday, January 20, 1900. 

The House having under consideration the following resolutions: 

“ Resolved, That the business of the House be now suspended, that opportu- 
nity may be given os tributes to the memory of Hon. LORENZO DAn- 
FORD, late a member ouse of Representatives from the State of Ohio 

wae . t, as a particular mark of respect to the memory of the de 
ceased and in recognition of his eminent abilities as a distinguished public 
servant, the — at the conclusion of these memorial proceedings shal! 

rned. 

“ Rea , shat a copy of these resolutions be transmitted to the family 
of the deceased. 

*“ Ordered, That the Clerk communicate these resolutions to the Senate” 

Mr. GORDON said: 

_.Mr. Speaker: After an active life, an eventful career, Hon. 
LORENZO DANFORD, crowned with military laurels and civio-hon- 
ors, into the great hereafter. Gentlemen who served with 
him in the House of Representatives and knew him intimately 
have portrayed in fitting language his personal qualities and pub- 
lic services. They have detailed his birth in Ohio, his admission 
to the bar and su uent practice of his profession, his military 
duty, wherein conspicuous bravery brought promotion, and his 
Congressional service, 


HON. 
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In speaking of the dead, intimate association alone qualifies one 
to discuss those attributes of personality which, after all, make 
the man as we know him. I regret that fortune did not favor me 
with such relationship to Mr. Danrorp. But his public worth as 
a soldier, a citizen, and statesman is known of men, and I wish to 
place on record my tribute to one who was prominent in man 
walks of life, and each illumined by his purity of purpose an 
deed and his consecrated devotion toduty. His was a well-rounded 
life, and when the inexorable summons came it found him in the 
service of his State and country. 

Mr. Speaker, it is a wise course which the Federal Congress pur- 
sues in suspending its strict legislative functions to review the 
lives and public services of Senators and Representatives who die 
while in the discharge of their official duties. In honoring them 
honor is reflected upon itself. It furnishes to the youth of the 
country lessons in patriotism and public and private virtue which 
are all the more forceful in that they are exam rather than 
precept. The study of such lives gives inspira to many toil- 
ing beneath oppressive burdens and directs the efforts of the liv- 
ing generation, as it will of generations to come, to higher and 
nobler aims. 

Especially is this true ina country Sain the institutions of our 
own, where titles of nobility and hereditary rank are unknown. 
In ae the divine right of kings, the wise forefathers 
also disavowed the superiority of selected strains of blood. And 
so the life of everyone who, from the ranks of what the immortal 
Lincoln termed the common people, rose to eminence in public 
life or private station stimulates to better endeavor the youth of 
our country. In this category Mr. Danrorp’s life stands preemi- 
nent. 

Mr. 8 er, death affords a vast field for philosophic ‘study 
and historical research. It is a subject so infinite that the finite 
mind, whether endowed in abundance or favored in less fortu- 
nate degree, has never reached a conclusion which dissipated 
doubt. But with the faith that is in us, it is sweet to believe that 
on some favored shore the hosts assemble in eternal . 

LoRENZO DANFORD lived a Christian life and died a Christian 
death. In every relation of life he did his duty as an enlightened 
judgment dictated and a quickened judgment approved. On the 
anniversary of his birthday, when he had attained the three-score 
and ten years allotted to man, he fell asleep. 

* Well done, thon good and faithfui servant; enter thou into 
the joy of thy Lord.” 


On the Late Garret A, Hobart. 


HON. MARTIN H. GLYNN, 
OF NEW YORE, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Friday, January 26, 1900. 


The House having under consideration the following resolutions: 
“ Resolv That the House has received with profound sorrow the intelli- 
i of the death of GArRet A. Hopart, late Vice-President of the United 
Ss. 


‘‘ Resolved, That the business of the House be s' nded in order that the 
= oe and private virtues of the d may be appropriately 
“ Resolved, That the Clerk of the House be directed to communicate these 
resolutions to the Senate.” — 

Mr. GLYNN said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: In behalf of a number of my fellow-Democratic 
Congressmen from New York State, I lay a laurel wreath at the 
door of the tomb of Garret A. Hopart. My words but echo 
their thoughts; their thoughts but reflect the feelings-of their 
hearts; their heart-feelings but mirror forth the opinions and be- 
liefs of the American le. Mine was not the pleasure of a per- 
sonal acquaintance with the distinguished statesman whose mem- 
‘ ory we revere to-day. Had it been, I would feel myself better 
qualified to speak the eulogy which I am about to utter, but pub- 
lic men live in their works as authors live in their books and as 
artists abide in their pictures—there to be the subject forever of 
discussion at the pens of writers, the tongues of speakers, and the 
minds of critics. No one living yey | had a personal acquaint- 
ance with Jefferson, Shakes or Michael Angelo, yet who liv- 
ing a this broad land can be said to be unacquainted with 
Angelo, , and Jefferson, who live, though dead? In 
the analogy of this thought lies my reason for uttering the follow- 
ing sentiments of respect, shared in common by my Democratic 
conferees. 


To voice a proper description of Garret A. HopartT would be 
to delineate the last four years of the political of the United 
States, to epitomize the political incidents of the State of New 
Jersey for a decade at least, and to narrate many chapters in the 
commercial annals of the upbuilding of American commerce and 


the fostering of American manufacturing. However much one 
may differ with the political nee advocated by the late Vice- 
President, he must confess that in the workings of his own per- 
sonal career, in the undertakings of his legal profession, andin the 
consummation of his business plans, GARRET A. HOBART wasa con- 
structor and not adestroyer. Mostmen die without creating; few 
die without destroying. He has lived well upon the tombstone 
of whose grave can be carved the verity, ‘‘ Herein lieth a man who 
was a creator and not a destroyer.” In his tribute President Mc- 
Kinley paid as grand a eulogy to the memory of Garret A. 
ao as man could utter when in his last message to Congress 
e said: 
a — Prished by} a pure me stownted. oe his Lm eee was ever 
istin : ‘ yes. 
has been removed eit Nyy gy ee pe dignified, wet 
his lofty character, his devotion to duty, his honesty of purpose, and noble 
virtues remain with us as a priceless legacy and example. 

In the life of Garret A. HoBart can be found the lesson that 
inspirution comes of working every day. He, as much as any 
other man of his time, has given proof that genius is encompassed 
in the ability of doing a hard day’s work and doing it on every 
working day inthe year. He did all things well because he did 
all things intensely. He had learned that in things where the 
heart is not, the hand is never powerful. From his life we lecrn 
that greatness flows not from chance, nor from a mere happy com- 
bination of events, but simply from the magic of unwavering de- 
termination, clear apprehension, and ceaseless toil. GARRET A. 
HoBarT became a great man because he possessed these qualifica- 
tionsand because they enabled him to fill great occasions. He had 
the abilities, the confidence, and the stamina to meet momentous 
occasions, and therefore such occasions marked him and called 
him to be what the successes of his abilities, confidence, and 
stamina would make him. Jackson, Lincoln, Clay, Blaine, and 
Tilden all drew their greatness from this same fountain head; aye, 
more, all the t master spirits, all the founders and lawgivers 
of empires, all the defenders of the rights of men, all the upbuild- 
ers of the greatness of a nation, are made by these same laws. 

It is fitting that we should pause in the rushings of our work-a- 
day world to pay tribute toa man who, by the sheer force of ability, 
carved his way from ‘‘aman with the hoe” to be theoccupant of the 
seat of the Vice-Presidency of the United States. Only from the 
facts of a life like this is composed substantial thought. All other 
thought is mere speculation, mathematical Y ecer joc y, &@ puncture 
by the rapier of probability into the clouds of guess-land. It is 
well that we should pause and reflect upon the incidents of such a 
life, because, when events daily increase in the growing magni- 
tude of a nation like ours, re eee a dwarf and passes 
into biography and there is need in the rapidity of national ad- 
vancement for the microscope to be placed on every honored son 
of the Government, so that he ma seen in his true grandeur 
and taken at his true worth. To the student the life of GARRET 
A. Horarr must drive home th fact that glory pans A furrow 
in the dust, but at the same time it can not help g that it 
is worth while to stamp that dust under foot, so as thereon to 
leave an impression by which the world and posterity may know 
that we have once journeyed along the road of life. 

Some one has said that death transforms an opponent into a 
friend. Ina political sense this can not be said to apply to the 
man whose loss we mourn to-day. Even his hardest political op- 
ponents never allowed the smoke of the fiercest = cal battles 
to blind their vision as to the sterling worth of Hospart, They 
recognized that in politics, as in war, the greatest men are those 
who never capitulate. They realized that while men of different 
—— faiths differ.as to everything on earth, they may some 

y be united in what is than everything mundane, in what 
embraces the sum total of life and thought——the arms of Provi- 
dence. History teaches us that as great men see the right more 
rightly than small or mediocre minds, so they see the false more 
falsely. The saesneng® of this fact brings to oa in poli- 
tics a brotherhood and a manliness that almost deify differences 
of opinion and sweeten the acrimonies of opposition. 

From a farmer's son Garret A. Hopart worked his way 
through college and made himself a legal light of his State and a 
power in the politics of the nation. His ascendancy was like the 
atoms of the soiling charcoal that we little value, becaming by 
wise combinations and ual arrangements the resplendent dia- 
mond which every eye Grandly, indeed, in all the work- 
ings of his life did this son of the masses attest the fact that from the 
pure, untainted blood of the common people come the rulers of the 
world. oo he perform his business functions for his 
associates, his official functions for his country, and accomplish 
esos which scores of mediocre minds could never accomplish. 

e people of his native State loved him, his business associates 
loved him, his opponents respected him, and men are not wont to 
cherish so deeply that which is not deserving of their love and 

iration. "According to Edmund Burke— 
is concomitant with tness; en in a direct propor- 
tion sith fe fame, and censure is the tax that every an must bans the pu 
for being eminent. ‘ 
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In the main these assertions are true, but in the history of 
GarRrReET A. Hosart is found the exception which proves the rule 
of their truthfulness. Throughout all his undertakings Mr. 
Hopart exercised an indomitable will to acquire and retain suc- 
cess. He found no joys in the intrigues of the wanton courtier; 
his heart was not wedded to the revels of pleasure; his soul always 
took flight beyond the ae of sense, With him one great 

was always in view and the desire to reach it was father of 
all his efforts. Such ambition has served the world in good stead. 
It has worked like the desire of the philosopher's stone on the 
chemists of old. The object of their search was truly a chimera, 
nevertheless it was productive of a real good in the shape of 
modern chemistry. In like manner civilization owes inestimable 
advan to such ambition as Hopart’s, though the honor which 
is the object of its amen may prove a will-o’-the-wisp. It was 
the spur that goaded Hosart on from business triumph to busi- 
ness triumph, from office to office, only in the end to find him- 
self oe and this country the richer for his ambi- 


tion. It is the motive power that has ever kept the wheel of 
P in motion and prevented the world from loitering on the 
toadvancement. Far be it from my intention to canonize 

. HoBarT. In his career he must have made some mistakes— 


else he would not have been a man—but that man is the greatest 
who makes the fewest, and HoBArRt’s missteps are far outweighed 
by his many noble deeds and kind offices. In fact, to whatever 
shortcomings may have been his we can apply the words of the 
ti 

™ Motes in the sunshine, foam-bells on the ocean, 

Cloud shadows flit o’er the mountain's breast—- 

His faults but marked the mighty play, the motion 

Of a grand nature in its grand unrest. 

To say that GARRET A. HoBArT was an eloquent man would be 
to do injustice to the great men who have attained eminence by 
the arts of Demosthenes and the attributes of Cicero, and at the 
same time to make that assertion would be to cast a shadow of 
disrespect upon that nd instrument by which Mr. HoBpart 
achieved distinction, that most potential of instruments within 
the grasp of man—personal influence. Those who carefully note 
the comparative value of lives in a community soon learn that the 
element which counts for most is that subtle thing called personal 
influence. In it there is something more potent than money or 
= a mystic force which flows out from it and magnetizes all 

come within its range. It is to the successful man what fra- 
grance is to the flower, what light is tothe lamp. It is part and 
parcel of his ality; yet it reaches outside and beyond him- 
self. That GARRET A, HoBarT was endowed with this magnetic 
wer in a remarkable degree is evinced from the facts stated in 
this House to-day by the gentleman who knew him well and knew 
him long. The value of this personal influence was greatly aug- 
mented by a great human sympathy and a massive manly sense, 
communicating to his emeciabes and allies new life and energy, 
pear pes Meng unsealing in their breasts the springs of resolution 
and self-help, and fi them with soul-cheer. 

In life there isnothingexcept what we putinit. Inthefifty-three 
yearsof his life GarRET A. HOBART crowded somuch work, somany 
successes, SO numerous duties as to merit from the American peo- 
= that most eloquent tribute paid to Goethe by the Emperor of 

rmany when he met him and exclaimed: ‘‘ You are a man.” 
Michelet has gone into raptures over the force of that compliment 


Sone to the — German poet, and the American a may well 
eased that there died in harness as the secon highest official 
in land a man who could well be called ‘‘a man.” From his 


generosity we know that he appreciated the fact that flowers fade 
without dew and light. From his amiable personality we are sure 
that he realized the imperishable truths that charity and love are 
the dew and t of the human heart. He was not of the pessi- 
mistic mind, w) holds that while nations ascend in civilization, 

mments d in in: tion. He was not of those 
who are constantly living in the-dusk of the past, but rather one 
of those who by the light of the past purpose to see to it that the 
administration of governments keeps step with the civilization of 
nations. From the fate of Lot’s wife being turned into a statue 
of salt for turning back, he had garnered the determination to 
_— ever on in accordance with the thought that he only 

ves who acts in the present and thinks of the future. 

Despite the millions and millions of people on earth, the world 
knows ip dig kinds of minds—minds that are metaphysical 
= and simple and metaphysical only, and minds that are not. 

Robespierre and St. Louis we have examples of the mere meta- 
ae mind. are not metaphysical are more or less 
atalistical. The minds that work out the most for the ameliora- 
tion of mankind are the minds that are not only metaphysical, 
but also reflective of their antithesis. In Charlemagne and St. 
A’ we have the est examples of this sort of mind, while 
in Hopart it is du ted in essence, though perhaps not in 
totality. It issuch a mind that makes man the ardent believer in 
the dispensations of an all-wise Providence, as the gentleman from 


Pennsylvania and the gentleman from New York, the leader of 
the majority, represent Mr. Hopart to have been. 

In his religious inclinations and political enthusiasm he must 
have been somewhat akin to Cardinal de Berulle. Students of 
French history will remember that when La Rochelle, under Louis 
XIII, resisted Richelieu so handsomely, Richelieu became fright- 
ened and wanted to effect a treaty. Cardinal de Berulle per- 
suaded Richelieu to deviate from this course on account of a cer- 
tain something, he knew not what, which he called ‘trust in 
God.” Richelieu, a strong-minded man, made fun of him and in- 
solently asked De Berulle when God was to keep his promise. De 
Berulle replied with magnificent simplicity, ‘‘I am without en- 
lightenment, but not without thoughts, and, since you command, I 
will tell them to you. I count on La Rochelle as I counted on the 
Island of Rhe. I expect success, not from the siege, nor from the 
assault, nor from the blockade, but from some prompt and unex- 
pected effort.” And so with Hopart; if he thought his cause was 
right, he was ready to fight—to fight calmly, easily, diplomatically, 
so as to make little bluster and but few enemies, but confident that 
he must win, because hethought he hadright with him and because 
he believed that right would somehow win, even if it had to be 
hel from above by ‘‘a prompt and unexpected effort.” 

he political career of GARRET A. Hosanrt affords an interesting 
comparison between the politics of to-day and the politics of years 
ago. Cvresar Borgia was a giver of battles with poison. Bona- 
rte was a giver of battles with cannon. Hosart was a giver of 
attles with diplomacy, sagacity, and parliamentary etiquette, 
and so typifies the methods of the present as against the methods 
of the past, as found in Borgia and Napoleon in the olden days, 
when they were wont to destroy men so as not to destroy nations 
by ailowing them to hurl themselves one against another. In 
those days personalities occupied the whole space of the political 
arena, masses none. In our day the masses are the unit of the 
political battle, personalities simpiy the kindling wood of a little 
enthusiasm. Battles took place then between prince and prince. 
A mere ordinary man was an obstacle, and was treated as such. 
That was called politics, and, bad as it was, for those who love 
humanity it was better than war. Politics then was a game be- 
tween elevated heads; now it is a contest between millionaire, 
lawyer, laborer, and men in general, in which GARRET A. Hoparr 
has proved that in the United States of America the son of a poor 
farmer can, by his own merit and his own ability, become a Cesar 
of the purest type and a Napoleon in both finance and politics of 
the greatest influence. The lives of Cesar Borgia and Napoleon 
show that murder and force were the instruments of success in 
the politics of olden days, The life of Hopart gives proof that 
the political triumphs of to-day are the victories of intellectual 
supremacy—not perhaps of one man, but of some party, some 
principle, as represented by supporters and champions. 

GARRET A. HoBarT is nomore. In the councils of his party 
there is a vacant chair; in the halls of our National Legislature 
there reigns an air of mourning; in the business circles of the 
count ere are being written resolutions of respect and memo- 
rials of condolence; but for all this sorrow there is consolation in 
the fact that while he lived he was a power among men; consola- 
tion in the knowledge that in honor of his memory the hand of 
History will write upon her everlasting tablets and beneath the 
name of GARRET A, HOBART: 


His life was gentle, and the elements 
So mix’d in him, that Nature might stand up 
And say to all the world, ** This was a man!” 


The Gage Resolution, 





SPEECH 
HON. WILLIAM D. DALY, 


OF NEW JERSEY, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Friday, January 19, 1900. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union on 
the pension appropriation bill— 

Mr. DALY of New Jersey said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: Itis not my intention to discuss the merits of the 
appropriation bill pending, but rather to take advantage of the 
opportunity offered by Congress, sitting as a Committee of the 

cobs. to discuss some features of the ‘‘ Gage resolution” and 
the answer of the Secretary thereto. 

All the powers of the Secretary of the Treasury in reference to 
the sale of the custom-house property in the city of New York 
were conferred by virtue of an act of Congress entitled ‘‘An act 
to supplement and amend an act entitled ‘An act for the erection 
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of a new custom-house in the city of New York, and for other 
purposes,’” which act was approved March 2, 1899. 

Among other things it provided that— 

The Secretary of the Treasury is authorized and directed to sell at public 
or private sale to the highest bidder, after due advertisement. but for not 
less than $5,000,000, the present custom-house property in the city of New 
York, bounded by Wall, Williams, and Hanover streets and Exchange place 
and to deposit the proceeds of the sale, after payment of the usual inci ental 
expenses, in the United States Treasury. 

Contrary to the provisions of this act, the Secretary deposited 
the amount of theconsideration, namely, $3,000,000 or more, in the 
National City Bank (the purchaser), without depositing it in 
the United States Treasury, as required by law, thus giving that 
bank the use of this money for an indefinite period. 

No other power was conferred or could be conferred except by 
these provisions. They were plain and explicit. There was noth- 
ing in the act or surrounding the act that in the least admitted of 
doubt, but it was a positive declaration that the proceeds of this 
sale should be deposited in the United States Treasury. If the 
money was to be deposited in any other place, such as a deposi- 
tary, I have no doubt the statute would have so declared. By 
what system of reasoning they could extend this act to mean a 
United States depositary Seek by the Secretary of the Treasury, 
I do not know. 

No better principle of law can be applied to this declaration of 
the statute than the wg in the American and er Ency- 
clopedia of Law, volume 23, page , under the title ‘‘ Literal 
construction,” which says: 

If the law is clear and admits of but one meaning, there is no room for 
construction. It is not allowable to interpret that which has no need of in- 
terpretation. In such a case any departure from the used would 
susceptinis of bab ene meqzing t suuct seseive hat upenning, clibean sack 

, 8 
Soneicaiien leads torewalte that are absurd and mischievous. There can be 
no departure from the plain meaning of the statute on the grounds of its 
unwisdom or of public policy. 


The Secretary of the area oe to shield himself from his 
unlawful conduct by claimin, t he acted by virtue of the pro- 
visions of section 5103 of the Revised Statutes, which is as follows: 
All national banking associati d for that purpose by the Sec- 
volary of the Treasury shall be ee eee , excep secpipts 
from customs, under such regulations as may be prescri the Secre- 
tary: and they may also be employed as agents of the rninent; 
and they shall perform all such reasonable duties 
moneys and financial agents of the 


The Secretary of the shall require associations thus acipeated 
gtve satisfactory security, by the deposit of United States bonds and other- 


to 

wise, for the safe-kee ymen money deposi 
with them and for eoping and prompt paym ot thet dative co Boneeial -— 
of the Government. Ande association so Costgnciey as receiver or depos- 
itary of the = money take and receive all of the national cur- 
rency bills, whatever association issued, has been paid into the 
Government for internal revenue or for loans or stocks. 

’ True it is that a general power was vested in the Secretary of 
the Treasury to designate depositaries and deposit therein public 
moneys, but it can not be insisted that this general power con- 
ferred by the statute on the ene og! hin 2 nage the di- 
rection of the act of 1899, namely t the money uld be 
deposited in the Treasury of the United States. taries of 
the United States were created for the convenience of the Treasury 
Department. In this particular instance the mandatory provision 
of the statute was not for the convenience of the Treasurer, but a 
mandate apes him that this money should be deposited in the 
Treasury of the United States. 

Under the rule of construction cited in the English Encyclopedia 
of Law there could be no escape from his duty in the premises. I 
the Congress of the United States meant that he should have de- 
posited the money in a depositary, they would have said so, but 
when they said it must be deposited in the Treasury of the United 
States, it recognized an existing institution which is in reality the 
only permanent institution of the Government for the safe-keeping 
of public moneys. 

tis ones the Secretary of the Treasury, and he insists 
that he is sustained by the Supreme Court of the ‘United States, 
as wellas by the Solicitor-General of the United States, in the 
case of Coudert ex., etc., vs. United States, that the depositing in 
a national-bank depositary was payment into the Treasury of the 
United States. This contention can not be sustained, for the rea- 
sons I have heretofore stated. BY the statute it was expressly 
commanded that the money should be paid into the Treasury of 
the United States, and under the act under which the 
of the Treasu ——— to Bere himself public moneys are 
placed in depositaries the United States for the special purpose 
in act itself, namely, ‘“‘ The safe-keeping and pt 
payment of the public money deposited with them, thereby cre- 
ating the national banks as mere disbursing agents of the Govern- 
ment of the United States, to honor checks or such drafts as might 
be drawn upon them in order to expedite the business of the Gov- 
ernment instead of forcing the creditors of the 
attend upon the Treasurer or subtreasurer of the United States. 
No other power was conferred or intended to be conferred by 


Government as may uired of them. 


| 






of the custom-house property in the National City Bank to meet 
the stringency of the money market in Wall street was illegal and 
a departure from that which was authorized bylaw. There is no 
law that en that the Secretary of the Treasury can use 
the funds of the Government tv assist any national bank or banks. 
Each bank must stand on its own bottom, and each bank must so 
conduct its affairs that conditions will not exist which will place 
the institution on any cther basis than a sound one. It would be 
strange insistment, indeed, if in times of panic or financial disas- 
ter the Treasurer of the United States could use an arbitrary dis- 
cretion to come to the assistance of any national bank. 

In the face of this mandatory statute that the money should be 
placed in the Treasury of the United States, I have no hesitancy 
in declaring that if the bank had failed during the period that this 
par ae in its possession the Secretary of the Treasury would 
have been personally responsible, or he would have been liable for 
the misappropriation of the public funds. Ae When a 
man undertakes to depart from the strict letter of the law, he 
being a public officer, he must abide by the uences which 
attend that act of misfeasance or nonfeasance in office. The Sec- 
retary of the Treasury can say, now that no serious consequences 
have resulted from his act, ‘‘I did it for the dior good.” What 
would his answer be had the contrary result fa and during 
this a the bank had gone under aud the public money 
with it? you think that before a court or jury of his peers he 
could say, ‘‘I did it for the public good?” In that case he would 
clearly be held for criminal misconduct and the law would be in- 
voked. The statute must be construed strictly, and his failure to 
deposit the money as required by law would be his criminal act. 
This was aspecific statute enacted for a specific purpose, and every 
requirement of that act must be carried into effect so that its letter 
and its spirit shall be obeyed. 

Mr. Chairman, I have looked in vain to find some excuse for the 
condnet of the Secretary of the Treasury. There is not a man 
a on this side of the Chamber who would reflect upon or 
unduly criticise the conduct of a public official if the facts did not 
warrant it, or if there was a reasonable doubt as to his misconduct 
in office; but when I read his answer to the inquiry of the House 
and the circumstances surrounding the d ting of these moneys 
in the National City Bank, I am impelled to say that the motive 
which actuated him was a desire to pay political obligations grow- 
ing out of the election of 1896. [Applause.] You need go no fur- 
ther to reach this conclusion than to what is known as the 
. os ge letter,” dated at New York, June 5, 1897, which is as 

‘ollows: 

My Dear Mr. GAGs: The National City Bank of this city, of which I re- 
cently became vice-president through the consolidation of the business of 
the National with it, is one of the banks designated as a United States 
de tory, and I write to request that in any change which may be made 
under the Administration we may not_be distur in this t. Wo 
would like to remain a United States de tary as at present. course 
the bank is very strong, and if you will e the pains to look at our list of 
directors you will see that we also have very great political claims in view 
of what was done during the canvass of last year. 

Yours, very truly, A. P. HEPBURN. 

Hon, LYMAN J. GAGE, 

United States Treasury, Washington, D. C. 

Here is a bold, flagrant bid to remain a United States depos- 
itary, and the reason urged is “ political claims in view of what 
was done in the canvass of last year!” It means that this bank 
or the directors of this bank had aided in creating a corruption 
fund to bribe the American voter. It means that the board of 
directors of this bank violated the law, and for their part in its 


f | violation they demand recognition at the hands of the ublican 


pa . 

if bir. Gage had been adequate to the occasion, or had it not 
been true as stated in the le that they had aided the ub- 
nee fnaacially, he would have hurled back the ons 
con the:ein with all the scorn, dignity, and contempt that 
an honest public official would have done when such improper 
su were made. ; 

can not refrain, Mr. Chairman, from further calling attention to 
some of the correspondence bearing upon this subject, which I 
will now read: 
OcrosEr 28, 1897. 


Dear Sir: I have expressed a preference for your institution as the origi- 
_ pa and distributer of the fund [the $52,000,000 from the Union 
acific sale). 

os ay our inquiry or expression of hope that a suitable portion of 
the fun: Will bo lett with the bank for a sufficient length of time to offer a 


reasonable profit, I only hile make anenie erorgions 
in that Tirenaee, there a ee te using depository banks for fund 
* * © will induce us to practice wise discre’ in ing 
the r proper. There probably will be no disbursements until Jan- 
uary 
L. J. GAG 4 
A. P. Hepsurn. . — 
OcTOBER 30, 1897. 
Daan Gra: T nate with —_ te eqniente of i letter roseived Hs 
allowed to remain. ms 
JAMES STILLMAN. 


Hon. LYMAN J, GaGE. 
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NOVEMBER 10, 1807. 
Sir: In compliance with the request contained in your letter of the 29th 
ultimo, and i of the authority conferred upon me, the National City 


k is here ted a depository of public moneys, es ially to re- 
ae — only on account of proceeds of the sale of the Union Pacific 
Railr 


L. J. GAGE, Secretary. 
Vice-PRESIDENT NATIONAL Crty [STANDARD O11] BANK, 


APRIL 11, 1898. 
srr: I have to acknowledge the receipt of your letter of the 8th instant, in 
which is expressed a wish that the remainder of the deposits on account of 
the Union Railroad be allowed to be held by the special de tories 
in New York City until July, and to inform you that due notice will be given 
ou as to time and amount of proposed withdrawals, should any be required 
before the time mentioned in your letter. 
L. J. GAGE, Secretary. 


VICE-PRESIDENT NATIONAL CITY BANK. 


Sir: This is to advise you that it is the intention of the Department to 
close the al account of the Treasurer of the United States on account of 
proceeds of the sale of the Union Pacific Railroad with the several deposito- 
ries in your ory. * * * Accordingly the Treasurer will draw on your bank 
each week for apt aeoant (10 per cent of its holdings), beginning Wednes- 


day, December 28, 

O. L. SPAULDING, 
Acting Secretary of the Treasury. 
CASHIER NATIONAL City BANK. 


FEBRUARY 25, 1899, 
DEAR Mr. STILLMAN: It is probable that by the 15th of March the Treas- 
ury Department will ize an advance payment of $12,000,000 or thereabouts 
on account of the Central Pacific Railway. In view of your suggestion that 
you would qualify to take any deposits on that account that the Department 
might > - =o Soa pees I ate wee to monies whether you will be 
disposed to put up the bonds requ’ and accep © deposit. 
LYMAN J. GAGE. 


The New York World, commenting on these letters, says: 


These letters show, first, how completely Mr. G fell in with the scan- 
dalous eon of the Hepburn letter; second, how easily the Standard 
Oil crowd pursuaded him to leave large deposits of Government money with 
them when his intention had been to withdraw them; third, how he gave 
them valuable tips as to the length of time they could keep the Government 
money to te in Wall street “call loans;” and fourth, how Gage had no 
soouey arranged to close up this first big favor than he had a second one to 
offer. 

It would have been better had the writer of these letters ad- 
monished the cane to burn them, and my country might 

e humiliation of having the misconduct of its 
Secretary of the Treasury paraded before the civilized world. 


[4p —_ 
tisan us fact that during the Presidential election of 
1896 the Republican party subsidized and bribed the press, and 
channels of money were opened in this country as well as 
-abread, and poured into the Republican canvass in order 
that the honest will of the people might be defeated and the power 
of the ublican party perpetuated. It is a sad commentary 
upon the meracy of the times under Republican Administra- 
tion that men occupying the high positions that Mr. Hepburn and 
the directors of this banking institution do can flaunt their wicked- 
ublican party in the Congress of the United 
States dare not offer or concede an pe ts ms to inquire into 
all the transactions referred to in the resolution of ee, Dur- 
— of this criticism on the conduct of Mr. Gage, in press 
on the floor of the House and Senate, not one in the Repub- 
soll Miepporteniey tot vestigate, that Mr, Gage pn he ak hin 
an y toinv , % 
on the ess stand and cross-examined, that the facts might be 
laid bare to the American people as to whether or not he was 
actuated by an honest motive or desired to pay tribute to those 
who furnished the means by which the Ame ballot might be 


have heard it said that the Hepburn letter would not have been 

in the correspondence if Mr. Gage had not been honest 

in this transaction—that he might have secreted or prevented its 
ery = vaca True it is, he might have done all this, and I charge 
it was an oversight on his part; that he never intended it to 


be disclosed, and its uction in Co: is only another evi- 
dence of the tru ness of that old adage, * Murder will out.” 
No person ever committed a crime who did not believe after its 


perpetration he would be free from detection, but he always left 
a trail behind him or some evidence of his guilt, and at the time 
he thought he was safest and most free from suspicion, it was 
then his eer oreenene and Sis dateotion save. So, me 
is only one of those accidental trails which has laid 
bare infamy of this transaction. The American people and 
press are demanding a full and complete answer to 
these accusations, and this — effort on your part to shield 
the Secretary powering this reply is a itself with- 
pected not do it. Wecharge Mr. Gagp with miscon- 
duct in , and we insist he shall make a true, full, and com- 
plete answer to these allegations. 


Trade of Puerto Rico. 
SPEECH 
HON. GEORGE W. STEELE, 


OF INDIANA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Wednesday, February 28, 1900. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union, and having under consideration the bill (H. R. §245) to regulate the 
trade of Puerto Rico, and for other purposes— 


Mr. STEELE said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: Two years ago our friends on the other side of 
this Chamber were clamoritig loudly for war, jeering at the 
majority because we were waiting until the President had ex- 
hausted all reasonable means to relieve by proper diplomacy the 
distress and suffering of the inhabitants of Cuba, knowing that 
he was at the same time, with all the resources at his command, 
making alsolutely necessary preparations for war if war must 
come. 

You have been pursuing a waiting policy — 

Said Mr. Norton of Ohio, upon this floor on March 381, 1898. 


Your President is waiting, and you are waiting now, while the worst flo- 
tilla that ever started out under the flag of any nation is pushing its nose 
toward the city of New York, and may throw their shells into New Orleans. 
Wait in your imbecility; wait in your cowardice; wait in the humility and 


in the patience of greed and avarice; wait with the blush of shame indelibly 
stamped on your brows forever. 


Only one thing is certain— 

Said Mr. Lentz, of Ohio, on April 7, 1898— 
and that is that the stock gambler is very busy and prosperous, while all true 
Americans are humiliated, and the flag is without honor. Our sailors are 
impatient; our soldiers are indignant; our wives and mothers and daughters 
are weeping in sympathy with the mothers and sisters of 266 murdered 
American seamen. 

These are only sample echoes from the inconsiderate and unrea- 
sonable clamor raised for political purposes in the midst of a grave 
national crisis. A very few of our friends on this side listened to 
it. The rest of us were willing to trust to the wisdom and the 
patriotism of the President, and we were not disappointed. 

When the President had exhausted all honorable means to avert 
war and gave the signal, in an incredibly short time the troops 
we had were called into action. The Oregon began its long trip 
around the Horn to join the squadron on the Atlantic coast; ships 
we had been buying for the purpose while gentlemen on this floor 
were crying out that the President was inactive were transformed 
into transports, gunboats, and supply boats; our war ships were 
manned to their full complement and cleared for action. Volun- 
teers responded readily to a call, were organized, equipped, and 
trained, and with our scattered regulars were ordered to the sea- 
board or into camps from which they could easily be called to the 
national defense. Commissary stores of the greatest variety and 
the best — ever furnished to the soldiers of any country were 
bountifully supplied. 

Our Asiatic Squadron, under Commodore Dewey, sailed to Ma- 
nila Bay and carried out the President's order to capture or destroy 
the Spanish fleet. Manila was within our grasp, an army was dis- 
patched across the Pacific to cooperate with Dewey, and in a short 
time Manila and the Philippines were ours, Our squadrons on 
the Atlantic maintained a successful blockade of Cuban and 
Puerto Rican ports, guarded our harbors from prospective inva- 
sion by a Spanish fleet, and convoyed our transports carrying an 
army to Cuba. Three-fourths of the soldiers on these transports 

Ibably had never been to sea, They were tumbled ashore in 
he heat, rain, and mud of Cuba. Without having time for rest 
or recuperation, they were ordered into battle, and at El Caney, 
San Juan, and eee drove the weer before them until the 
Spanish army surrendered. The Spanish fleet, which had been 
training its guns on our soldiers, sailed out of Santiago Harbor 
and was destroyed by our squadron under Sampson and Schley,, 
or Schley and Sampson, as you prefer. . The fall of Santiago was 
follo by the surrender of the Spanish forces in Cuba to Gen- 

eral Shafter and those in Puerto Rico to General Miles. 

A magnificent record! Such a one as every lover of heroic 
Senn ae honor; of which every lover of his country must be 

roud. 
f Spanish domination in the Western Hemisphere came to an end. 
It has disappeared, never to return. In view of all this, why do 
we not all join in praising, in encouraging, and in holding up the 
hands of our Commander in Chief, the President of the United 
States? Why, before the smoke of battle had cleared away, gen- 
tlemen on that side of the House had commenced their cries of 
derision and dissatisfaction—‘‘embalmed beef,” ‘‘ imperialism,” 
“emperor,” and “king.” I donot wish to believe that in your 
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hearts you feel the sentiments you utter or applaud when uttered 
by others. 

“You know that the President is an able, honest, kind-hearted 
man, and that he has the very best interests of the country at 
heart. His responsibilities did not end with the elimination of 
Spanish domination in Cuba, Puerto Rico, and the Philippines. 
Those in the Orient whom we had wrested from Spanish oppres- 
sion turned against us without the shadow of excuse, and fired 
upon our soldiers. Your position is that Dewey should have sailed 
away when he had destroyed the Spanish fleet, leaving men, women, 
and children, whose means of defense he had destroyed, to the 
mercy of an enraged and half savage people. Oh, no; I do not 
care whether or not Aguinaldo was or had been our ally. When 
he ordered his soldiers to fire upon ours—to charge our lines, ex- 
pecting to kill our men or drive them off—it was the duty of the 
commander of our army to strike back and to pursue Aguinaldo 
and his followers until the last hostile in arms had surrendered 
or was captured or killed. 

The Army and the Navy have about finished their work, have 
performed their duty gloriously, and have given no excuse for 
yerision or disgraceful antagonism upon this floor or elsewhere in 
this country. I am glad that I do not remember to have heard a 
soldier on your side of the House join in the unseemly clamor. 

My information is that Cuba is better off, commercially and 
socially, than she has ever been before, and will within a few 
months be in condition to organize a ‘‘safe and stable government 
of her own.” Puerto Rico is in a deplorable condition, and is en- 
titled to our best consideration. She has not only been a long and 

atient sufferer from misrule, but in August last was swept by a 
Carvicane which killed 3,000 of her people, razed their humble 
huts to the ground, and destroyed the crops, thus not only depriv- 
ing the owners of the farms of the means of relieving distress, but 
destroying the coffee industry, in which a large majority of the 
people in the country are employed. 

They are thus left without employment and without any other 
means of securing the necessaries of life. Their coffee trees were 
stripped of the buds and leaves, and the trees that shaded the 
plants were torn down. Acres upon acres of land slid down the 
mountain sides in great landslides, It will take two years before 
the owners of farms in Puerto Rico will be able to take care of them- 
selves or the laborers. The old-fashioned sugarhouses through- 
out the island, largely out of use on account of onerous taxation, 
were blown down, so that it will be impossible to work the cane 
if the acreage could be increased. That the acreage devoted to 
tobacco culture will be increased there seems to be little doubt, 
but not tosuch an extent as will greatly relieve the distress of 
the very poor by employment the present season. 

By - @ special report of the Bureau of Statistics we are in- 
formed— 

That there is not a single school building on the island, and that 
fully nine-tenths of the people of the island can neither read nor 

ite: 


write; 

That throughout the entire island there is a horde of office seek- 
ers whose salaries consume nearly all the taxes collected; 

That there are only seven roads worthy of the name on the 
island—two good ones and five moderately so; 

That in the coffee country there are no roads—only bridle paths 
a trains; and 

at it is said to be the most densely populated country on the 
globe—about 800 le to the square mile (while in Illinois there 
orf bout 200,000 of its clatien Seiden five in cities’ end villages. In 
uu 000 o ve in c an 
- 2 —. for ane the toraen pt in the upper as 
of the houses on the principal streets and the poorer people are 
huddled together in the basements. 

A few yards of cotton cloth for the adults and nothing for the 
children meet their principal requirements for clothing. 

Bananas and other cal fruits, with very little rice, flour, or 
beans, constitute their food supply. 

om | have not now either the ie, flour, or beans, excepting it 
be = for by charitable donations or out of the Treasury of the 
United States, and can not hope to have for some time to come; 
hence we must provide for them. How best to do it? 

Our Democratic friends propose to give them free trade with the 
United States, which means tons upon tons of sugar and tobacco, 
now in the hands of well-to-do e or speculators on the island, 
shall come into the United States and they receive all the differ- 
stent of Gt, oe eepenel by Go pe ring Dill pace gph 

20, as sugar an 
tobacco ha been prod by saheacal _ labor, and now 
8, a no part of the beneti or profit. 
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how you hate the only Democratic President you remember, jn 
forty years, or ever will, I hope. You will tell them what a grea; 
man General Miles was, what glorious promises he made, but yoy, 
can not tell them that he was authorized to commit the Gover). 
ment or the Administration in any wise, or that attempting to do 
so was not born of presumption. Tosustain your proposition for 
free trade you quote from the President's message of December 
5, wherein he said: 

Our plain duty is to abolish all customs tariffs between the United Stat 

and Puerto Rico and give her products free access to our markets. 

ont you do not quote from the same message wherein he asks 
t — 
the regulation of tariff rates on merchandise imported from the island int) 
the United States have careful consideration and action— 
thus recognizing the power of Congress to regulate tariff |- 
tween the United States and Puerto Rico, and vice versa. 

The chairman of the Committee on Ways and Means, and I }o- 
lieve nearly every member of the committee, agreed with the 
President as to what our plain duty was with reference to giving 
free access to Puerto Rican products to our markets by the aboli- 
tion of customs tariffs. The chairman introduced a bill proposing 
this as a remedy and providing ports of entry, delivery, etc. But 
we had not at that time consulted Hon. Henry K. Carroll, our 
special commissioner; Governor-General Davis; J. R. Latimer, a 
Ps broker, or George I. Finley; nor had the President when 

e sent his message tous on December 5 last. After hearing these 
gentlemen, your committee concluded that the revenue laws of 
the United States, applied to the island, would be difficult, if not 
impossible, of execution, and be onerous and burdensome to a very 
large proportion of the pores. 

his being so, the landholders and commercial men being hope- 
an debt, owing, it is estimated by the best obtainable figures, 
$50,000,000 (thereis an average of $40 per acreeven on the poor lands, 
devoted to the raising of coffee), your committee reported the bill 
under consideration as a means of temporary relief, to be in effect 
only until better conditions shall prevail. It does not take a dollar 
away from the Puerto Ricans; on the contrary, it puts every dollar 
collected in Puerto Rico from the United States.and other coun- 
tries and every dollar collected from Puerto Rican importations 
into the United States in the hands of the President, to be used 
for the benefit of the people of the island. Against this generous 
and humane proposition our Democratic friends are bringing al! 
their forces to bear. 

While they are on the floor delivering their speeches two of the 

mtlemen to whom I have referred—Mr. Latimer, a produce 

roker, representing owners and controllers of the sugar 
and tobacco crop, and Mr. Finley, an ex-consul of Great Britain, 
and reported to be the largest producer of sugar on the island, 
though he claims to be only the second largest—are listening to 
them from the pee wee great satisfaction. Why? Because 
if the leaders of the ocracy are successful in their contention 
the sugar Mr. Finley has in store to send to the United States 
will be relieved of all the duty instead of three-fourths of it; or, 
in other words, instead of ha to pay $1.60 ee pounds, 
as he now does under the Dingley , or 40 cents, as he would 
have to pay under the pen bill, he will escape paying any- 
thing at all. Mr. Latimer represents his customers. I do not 
blame these tlemen; it is a matter of business with them. 
But why should not persons who have accumlated large stocks of 
sugar and tobacco, produced by miserably paid labor, pay their 
fair proportion at least of the money it is necessary to contribute 
> - > the starving and destitute people of the island in which 

ey live 

Te has been intimated that the sugar and tobacco trusts are to 
be helped by the of the bill; yet no oné has stated how it 
would or could do so. I do not see any possible way for the sugar, 
tobacco, or any other trust to get any advantage out of it. On 
the other hand, the committee is informed that large stocks of 
tobacco are oe speculators in Puerto Rico, and the owners 
have been anxiously waiting for free trade before bri it into 
our markets. The Democratic contention is that it s d come 
free of duty; this bill, as I have before said vides that it shall 
pay 25 per cent of the rates fixed by the ley law, and that 
every dollar so paid, as in the case of , Shall go into the 
hands of the President to be expended for the relief of the suffer- 
=e ur of the island. 


on of our internal-revenue laws in Puerto 
Rico at the bene time seems impossible—first, because all over 
the island, in little borhoods, there are r men who roll 
cheap cigars and for consumption in these communities. 
The use of tobacco is a of their very nature. 

In many portions of island rum is manufactured out of mo- 
lasses cheaply, at from 10 to 35 cents per gallon, and it is in 
common h moderate use. My information is that it seems 
to be a n oe you take into account the fact that 

fifth ) 


only about one- population have ever worn a pair of 
shoes, and that a very large proportion have for their wardrobe 





only a shirt, it is not very surprising that they “‘hanker” for a 
little ram and tobacco. 

Where nearly all the people use these articles, where there are 
no roads, and where stillhouses, even of the Kentucky or Ten- 
nessee moonshine variety, are unnecessary, it is not believed that 
it would be possible to at present enforce our revenue laws, and 
that it will be as well to wait a year or so at least before attempt- 


to do so. 

ing this bill shall be enacted into law, and I think it ought to be, 
as a tem relief measure, schoolhouses will begin to dot the 
island, school-teachers will! be saanere roads will be constructed, 
fair wages oor be secured with which to buy ropes food, a 
greater proportion of the population will be enabled to wear shoes 
and shirts t ever before, and the people of the island will be 
started on the high road to American citizenship, with all that 
citizenship implies. . ; . 

J am not clamorous for a ar variety of population than we 
have; have sympathized with and voted for conservative laws re- 
stricting immigration; but when uneducated and unclothed but 
tractable people shall by the arbitrament of the sword come with 
territory uired by us, does anyone believe, whatever his views 
may be on the Constitution, that it is not better for us to improve 
and elevate them than it is to turn them away and say, “ I would 
like to help you, but the Constitution will not permit me to do so,” 
flexible as it has been construed to be, framed though it was for 
the betterment of mankind? 

There are only three ways out of the difficulty that I am aware 
of. One is to repudiate them; another, by a direct ware riation 
from the Treasury of the United States for their relief; the last, 
and I believe the best, is the legislation proposed in this bill. 

As to its constitutionality I am quite content to rely upon the 

eatest jurists and lawyers, including the 


opinin of many of our 
dent of the United States, 


Trade of Puerto Rico. 


SPEECH 
HON. JOHN C. BELL, 


OF COLORADO, 
IN THE HovusE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Wednesday, February 28, 1900. 
The House being in Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 


Union, and ha’ under consideration the bill (H. R. 8245) to regulate the 
trade of Puerto Rico, and for other purposes— 
Mr. BELL said: : 


Mr. CHarrRMAN: The legal status of this bill has been exhaus 
ively discussed, and I desire only to make a few simple suggestions 
as to the ap nt legerdemain and deceptive scene shifting being 
played here by the majority. 

I will venture to assert that no such trimming, chan of 
positions, self-stultifications, contradictory statements, cal 
and untenable conclusions, and almost physical coercion of mem- 


bers to vote mst their conviction can be found in the past 
history of this Government. 
Our first obligation began when General Miles with his splendid 


army invaded 
inhabitants, promising them that— 

Puerto Rico under the American will enjoy the same privileges and 
the same immunities as the citizens of the different States Territories. 

This is followed up by our peace commissioners in Paris making 
ie, for and receiving the island of Puerto Rico as a war 
The President, in his annual message, said: 
It must be borne in mind that since the cession Puerto Rico has been de- 

the 1 markets she had long enjoyed, and our tariffs have been 
contin’ against her products as when she was under the Spanish sover- 
eignty. The markets of Spain are closed to her products por upon terms 
tow the commerce of all nations is subjected. * * * r plain duty 
is to abolish all custom tariffs between the United States and Puerto Rico 
and give her products free access to our markets. 

The chairman of the Ways and Means Committee introduced in 
House a bill in pursuance of the recommendation of the Presi- 
dent for free trade with this little territory (ahout the size, terri- 
torially, of my county). 

The tobacco growers of Ohio, Connecticut, New York, and some 
other States, also the president of the sugar-beet growers, 
assailed his measure with great a oe vigorously defended 
it. Hon. Sereno E. Payne, ch of the and Means 

, in a letter to W. H. Curtis, Palmyra, N. Y., January 


S 


zZ 


2 
g 


24, said: 

accepting it erto Rico] we cut off their market with Spain and with 
oul! in both of w countries there is now a high protective duty, which 
is absolutely prohibitive, so far as Puerto Rico is concerned. Puerto Rico 
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little island and issued his proclamation to the | .ci9 island. 


e 


ypeteme 50,000 tons of sugar. * * * We last year imported 1,340,000 tons. 
ou see the importation from Puerto Rico would not bea drop in the bucket. 
We import from the Hawaiian Islands 240,000 tons annually. Free sugar from 
Hawaii does not seem to affect the beet-sugar interests. * * Puerto Rico 
is ours without a dissenting voice anywhere. * * A free admission of 
her products to the United States, which is now accorded toevery other State 
and Territory, and to Alaska, not organized intoa Territory, would give her 
relief. It willnothurtus. * * * Iam heartiiy in favor of extending this 
relief to Puerto Rico. 

In afew days after this gallant defense of free trade with Puerto 
Rico, the same SERENO E. Payne reports a tariff bill for Puerto 
Rico. Mr. Payng, in his report, says: 

The representatives of the beet-sugar industry who appeared before the 
committee stated that the admission of sugar free of duty from Puerto Rico, 
eee the product be doubled, would work no injury to the beet-sugar 

And shows that the tobacco imports will not injure the tobacco 

owers, but insists on his bill as a revenue producer for Puerto 

ico. The Governor-General and the ee generally of 
Puerto Rico with scorn and contempt deny their desire for any 
such measure and insist upon free trade and a local taxation. 
They give their freedom from any national indebtedness and their 
t history in buying and freeing their slaves as an evidence of 
heir present ability to take care of themselves. The public has 
a right to a more tangible reason for this measure than has been 
iven up to this time. Here we have the glaring spectacle of 
waii on the west, with a population of Chinese, Japanese, 
South Sea Islanders, and only 8,000 Caucasian inhabitants, pro- 
ducing 240,000 tons of ~—— per annum and other products in 
proportion, brought in without duty by Claus Secechele and afew 
other sugar magnates, and this little island right at our doors, 
with 800,000 Caucasian population and only producing about 
60,000 tons of sugar per annum and other things in proportion, 
and a revenue burden is put upon their commerce. One power is 
weak, without great political influence, hence is crushed; the other 
is owned by a few American syndicates, and they bring in five 
times the stuff, raised by Chinese labor free. This is what is 
known in political parlance as influence, 

The result will be our py will so depress values in Puerto 
Rico that the sugar and tobacco syndicates will go in and buy 
their lands for a trifle, stock them with slave labor, and then put 
their products on the same duty basis as Hawaii. This bill will 
fortunately give the le some idea of the ultimate object of the 
mad crusade of greed. This element does not want these islands 
under the Constitution because they want the slavery system now 
in operation in Hawaii, which is but little better than that in the 
United States before the war. 

It has been falsely asserted time and again that the minority ap- 
proved of the Philippine purchase, and as evidence the vote of the 
minority is cited on the $20,000,000 appropriation. 

Now, what are the facts? The President, through his commis- 
sioners, made a treaty with Spain in the regular way, agreeing to 
pay Spain $20,000,000 for the sovereignty of the Seeman sub- 
mitted the same to the Senate, and it was confirmed by the Sen- 
ate, which made ita law of the land, and the $20,000,000 a legal 
debt against the Government. When the bill was presented to 
the Appropriation Committee the whole committee regarded the 
$20,000,000 as a fixed debt under the confirmed treaty, and the 
minority of the Appropriation Committee offered the following 
amendment: 

That by the ratification of the treaty of peace with Spain it is not intended 
to incorporate the inhabitants of the Philippine Islands into citizenship of 
the United States, and the United States hereby disclaims any disposition or 
intention to exercise permanent sovereignty, jurisdiction, or control over 

s,and asserts its determiration, when a stable and independent 
government shall have been erected in said islands, entitled, in the judgment 
of the Government of the United States, to recognition as such, to transfer to 
said government, upon terms which shall be reasonable and just, all rights 
secured under the cession by Spain, and thereupon to leave the government 
and control of said islands to the people thereof. 

This was attempted to be moved on the floor of the House by 
Mr. Dockery, of Missouri, at the time of the appropriation, but 
Mr. Cannon, chairman of the Committee on Appropriations, 
under the rules would not permit a vote on the resolution. 

The Democrats generally stated that they voted the appropria- 
tion, not because they approved of the treaty, but because the 
treaty-making power had agreed with Spain to pay the $20,000,000, 
and the Senate had confirmed the treaty, making the $20,000,000 
a fixed debt of the United States due to Spain. 

It has been otated here that Mr. Bryan approved of the $20,000,- 
000. Many Democrats and many hs ge advocated the paying 
of the $20,000,000 as the cheapest and most humane way to extin- 

h all claims of = to the islands, and then Mr. Bryan and 
emocrats and Populists generally insisted, and always have in- 
sisted, that we should treat the Philippines just as we pledged 
ourselves to treat the Cubans. We insisted that we might aid 
them in establishing a stable government, get a favorable trade 
arrangement with them, let them pay us back what we had paid 
for their freedom, to protect them against the encroachments of 
any hostile power, but always giving them complete local self- 
government. 
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There is a manifest attempt to conceal the purpose of the bill. 
It is not for protection, because the committee shows their prod- 
ucts will not affect the price of ours if let inon a free-trade cots. 
The committee insists that it is purely a revenue measure, but no 
one conversant with what has occurred here and the protests of the 

ople of Puerto Rico believes that such is the object. Then what 
isthe object? It is to deceive the American voter in the fall cam- 

aign. It is to conceal from view the ultimate purpose of the 

epublican y. It is a conglomerate measure, which does not 
confine the Republican party to any definite policy, and will give 
it leeway to claim that no policy has been adopted by Congress, 
and to leave the whole subject in the dough, as in the past, until 
the fall campaign is over. Then they will satisfy the greed of 
the speculator in defiance of public opinion or the rights of the 
citizens of these islands. 


Legislative, Execative, and Judicial Appropriation Bill. 


There is no constitutional difficulty as to the uisition of Soretbery. and 
whether. when acquired, it may be taken into the Union by the Constitution 
as it now stands, will become a question of expediency.—Letter of Thomas 
Jefferson to Albert Gailatin. 


SPEEOH 
HON. HENRY 8. BOUTELL, 


OF ILLINOIS, 
In THE HovusE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Thursday, February 15, 1900. 


The House being in Committee of the le House on the state of the Union 
and having under consideration the bill (H. RB. 8847) appropriations for 
the legislative, executive, and judicial expenses of the ent for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1901, and for other purposes— 

Mr. BOUTELL of Dlinois said: 

Mr. CuarrMan: I thank the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
—— for his distin consideration, and the least that I 
can do in tion of his courtesy is to assure him that in any 
use that I shall make of his time I shall not say a word about 
the pending bill. 

Everyone who listened to the debates in this Chamber two years 
ago must have been impressed, ey last monthor six weeks, 
in rising ha discussions here, with the great change that has 
come over the sentiments of the minority in this Chamber. 

Two years ago this Hall resounded with denunciations of the 
financial policy of the ete party. Utter ruin for the 
country and abject or all the people were icted as 
the inevitable results that were to follow u a uation of 
this policy. These walls echoed and oed with the defiant 
cry that free silver would not down, and that 16 to 1 would be 
the issue, the only issue, and the triumphant issue of 1900. 

But I notice that as we more and more nearly to the 
conventions of the Presidential year, we hear less and less of this 
issue. And why? Why this transformation? The ublican 
party killed 16 to1 in 1896. In 1898 we gave ‘t decent burial; 
and I do not believe there is a Democrat in House who would 
like to see it resurrected as an issue in 1900. 


It is true that we have heard now and then since the assembling | tori 


of this Congress a enlogy upon the and now and then a 
rhetorical tear has been 

aries have lacked the spirit indicates real sorrow, and as I 
have listened to 
of an epitaph which I copied a gravestone in Vermont 
last summer. The stone was erected by a man to the memory of 


his wife, with whom he a tly had as little happi- 
ness and cea as the nocrats have with free silver 
end insulted’ om wes thie inscription, that I have t of 
ene Pied I have heard these lamentations over the all of 
to 1: 
. Here lies my wife. 
Ali my tears can not bring her back; 
Therefore I weep. 
Laughter. 


Yow, Mr. rman, free silver having been laid peacefully in 
its grave, other live and t issues are before the country. 
The problems which we are now called upon to face are blems 
inv the fundamental of our national tions. 
Our sol of these problems affect our posterity in all gen- 


erations. systems rise and fall. ee arenes of 
our day are not the money systems of a century ago. indus- 
trial which assume importance at one time may have no 
Se ae © pte Faces wenn lh Med 
upon which can thou 
colaaguie al ee permanency of our 





eee ee te have been reminded | T; 





These problems, Mr, Chairman, which are now engrossing th» 
attention of the American people have been forced upon us as a 
result of the successful premen of the war with Spain. I re- 

at, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, the successful prosecution of 
frat war, for if our arms had not been triumphant on land and 
sea these questions would not confront us to-day. I refer, of 
course, Mr, Chairman, to the problems respecting the acquisitio:, 
of territory by the United States. It is my purpose to discuss 
some of the constitutional principles involved in the acquisition of 
territory by the United States, and to illustrate the discussion Ly 
some references to the history of our territorial expansion. 

Before entering upon this discussion, permit me to say a few 
words concerning the criticisms that have been made by gentle. 
men on the other side of the Chamber of the policy that is now 
being pursued by the President in dealing with the situation in 
the Philippines. 

I wish to emphasize, in the first place, the statement that our war 
with Spain was not a war favored by one political in this 
country and opposed by another. The whole people demanded 
war with Spain. And as the people stood loyally by the Presi- 
dent in the prosecution of the war, so now they should give him 
their undivided support while he is dealing with the present sit- 
uation in the Philippines, which has resulted from a successful 
prosecution of the war. At the close of the war we were entitled 
to the peaceable possession of the Philippines. But open organ- 
ized insurrection broke out against our authorities. It is the duty 
of the President to suppress that insurrection. And it is the sol- 
emn duty of every man in the United States, of whatever politi- 
cal or creed, to support heartily and loyally the President 
in the course he is purs in the Philippines. 

The final disposition of those islands is not involved in his action 
at the — time in restoring peace and order in the islands. 
The Philippines were Spanish territory; the inhabitants of tho 
rae were Spanish subjects; the Philippine Islands are ours 
by right of conquest as an incident of the war, and not because 
we wished toacquirethem. Butitisour duty to seethat organized 
opposition to our arms is put down, no matter what the final 
disposition of the islands may be, 

I know there are those who say that we ought at once to with- 
draw our troops and leave the people of those islands to their own 
devices. But suppose it yvere our intention to give absolute self- 
government and independence to the Philippine Islands. Should 
we leave them now in a state of organized revolution of one party 
against the other? We are in a measure responsible for their 
sees condition. If we are to establish a new political house- 

old among the nations, we must remember that a house divided 
against itself can not stand. Should it be our purpose to dispose 
of these islands tu some other on it would be cowardly on our 

to fail to fulfill our duty by establishing peace and quiet in 

ose islands. Is it our purpose to incorporate these islands into 
the United States? Then surely our line of Guty becomes more 
clear, We must suppress in the Philippines as we would 
suppress disorder in Massachusetts, and the criticisms that are 
now dire>ted against the course that the President is pursuing in 
the Philippines ure as unjust as they would be if aimed st 


the suppression of eapeetess tion to the National Govern- 
ment idee one 


There was a time in the history of our territorial acquisitions 
when the President was called moon ursue the same course 
that President McKinley is pursuing in the Phili 

D Mexican war our Navy, by a series of brilliant vic- 
on, couumled tho anlage torte tx Daliternia. 

The on of these forts was ed as a conquest of the 
and in the treaty with Mexico, California, ther 
d Arizona, was ceded to the United States. 


a resolution osking the President what 
had ee a enews fegere 
tories. There were cries of imperialism and in 
those In his message in response to this resolution Presi- 


dent who was as thorough a Democrat as ever occu- 
pied the Presidential office, used : 


The toms ee ene eee ene oe he 
rights war. power declare war coun’ 0 
ee Genera) laws of war, as sanctioned hy civilized 
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In the same message, in referring to the occupation of territory 
the title to which was in dispute and which our troops had occu- 
pied, he says: 

te rightfully belon ico 3 

it nae ete the es a our aut as oS oar sight in the lat 
ter, to conguer and holdit. Whilst this territory was in our possession as 
con with a population hostile to the United States, which more than 
once broke out in open insurrection, it was our me mye 7 es duty to con- 
tinue our military occupation of it until the conclusion of the war, and to es- 
tablish over it a sollitesy. government, necessary for our own security as well 
as for the protection of the conquered people. 

All the noisy shouting about President McKinley’s course in 
the Philippines should be silenced before this calm, common- 
sense iaboment of the duty of the Chief Magistrate made by a 
Democratic President placed in a position exactly similar to that 
in which President McKinley is now placed. 

And so I say, Mr. Chairman, that, acknowledging the sound- 
ness of the principles laid down by President Polk, however we 
may divide into parties in this country on the question of the final 
disposition of these islands, there is but one duty now before the 
American people, one duty incumbent upon all—to maintain the 
President in the policy which heis now pursuing. That policy is 
based upon the principle that whoever insults the flag of the 
United States must be punished, and whoever would treat with 
the United States must first respect the flag of the United States. 

This is not a _— principle. This is a sentiment engraven 
upon the hearts of allloyal Americans. It isa principle that every 
child understands and every statesman mustrespect. Every criti- 
cism thatis directed against the President in his course in endeavor- 
ing to secure order and ce and quiet in these islands, every 
attack directed against his Administration, will be repudiated by 
the people at the polls, regardless of peer 

Do gentlemen on the other side think that they will gain votes 
for the Democratic party by their repeated attacks on the Presi- 
dent? Let me call your attention to results that followed similar 
attacks for partisan purposes made upon a Democratic President 
and his Administration and policy over four-score years ago. 

Three years after the close of the war of 1812 the Indians living 
in the Spanish territory of Florida, near the borders of Alabama, 
Mississippi, and Georgia, made frequent inroads on the people of 
the United States. Depredations were committed on their prop- 
erty, and men, women, and children were murdered by the In- 
dians. President Monroe sent word to Gen. Andrew Jackson, the 
hero of New Orleans, who was at Nashville, directing him to 
a Fort Scott and relieve General Gaines and put down the 

sorder. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, what did Andrew Jackson do? Did he 
send out for pocket editions of the Constitution to give to his gen- 
erals and other officers? Did he order copies of the Declaration 
of Independence to give to the red men? Did he wait for a decla- 
ration of war by Congress? Did he wait for ific instructions 
from the President? No. The hero of New Orleans buckled on 
his sword, and when told to enlist the militia of the neighborin 
States, knowing that Georgia was the only neighbo: tate an 
that her militia was all in the field, sent out word to his veterans 
in Tennessee and Kentucky, mustered them in, ordered them to 
rendezvous at Fort Scott, joined them as soon as ble, and 
then went after the red men. He found that they escaped 
over the Spanish line. 

What did he do then? Did he send for the commentaries of 
Puffendorf and Vattel and Grotius? Did he sit down to consider 
what his constitutional rights were? Did he consider what the 
Declaration of Independence said about all men free and 
equal? Did he consider the rudimentary principle of interna- 
tional law that forbade him to any Se war in a neutral terri- 
tory? No, Andrew Jackson, ‘“‘Old Hickory,” the hero of New Or- 
leans, simply said, ‘‘I was sent down there to put an end to the 
Indian uprising, and, by the eternal, I mean to do it if I follow 
the red men to the throne of Spain.” 

He brushed the President aside with one hand and Congress 
with theother. He threw the Constitution to the win — 
the Declaration of Independence under his feet, burned his trea- 
ties ob wae oe behind a a when oo ee — 
over territory of Spain, “ kory went after 

When he came to the fortified town of St. Marks flying 

_ ih flag, he — % ee He said to bs — gov- 

ae ve no person ng ou. e your 

and make yourself comfortasl in Fensacla," a 

governor started for or ackson found a 

the Indian prophet Francis and the two noncombatants 

and Arbuthnot—British subjects. What did he do? 

heard Se apeen asked, ‘‘If we catch Aguinaldo, what 

do with him?” ‘Well, when we catch Aguinaldo, [ hope 

will a change of heart; I hope that he will give all 

which he possesses to us to give to those whom 

as his people the benefits 

jasngher aeare : 

us seo what Andrew Jackson, the idol of the Democracy, 


reeves 


reed 
Ale 


did in neutral territory during a time of peace with these non- 


combatants. He first hanged the prophet Francis, to get rid of 
him. He then ordered a sort of court-martial to try Ambrister 
and Arbuthnot. What did the court do? They condenmined Ar- 
buthnot to be hanged and Ambrister to be imprisoned and to re- 
ceive fifty stripes. What did ‘‘Old Hickory” do? He thought 
that Ambrister as well as Arbuthnot had been engaged in insti- 
gating the Indian rebellion; so he simply reversed the finding of 
the court-martial and hanged Arbuthnot and shot Ambrister. 

Now, you may well believe, in view of those events, that there 
was a commotion in the United States. We had given both Spain 
and Great Britain cause for declaring war against us, You may 
be sure, too, there was something said about imperialism and mili- 
tarism. And at the end the people of the United States had some- 
thing to say about the matter. Some were for impeaching Presi- 
dent Monroe. Some were for court-martialing General Jackson. 
Resolutions were introduced in both Houses of Congress declaring 
his acts unconstitutional. 

These resolutions were debated here in Congress for over six 
weeks, and those debates fill pages of the history of Congress; 
and much that was said away back at that time—over eighty years 
ago—sounds very much like what we hear to-day. But let me 
recall to you what one good, loyal man from Virginia said here in 
es. I read from the speech of Mr. Strother, on page 849 of 
the History of Congress: 

But, sir, we have had an alarming representation of military despotism. 
Do you recognize that? 


We are told that Cesar, Alexander, and Cromwell subverted the liberties 
of their country. Cmsar commanded an army composed of barbarian mer- 
cenaries. He found Rome emasculated by corruption, the government worn 
out, and the passions and the vices of the people administering the laws. 
They had no regenerating er no fountain of political youth in which 
the government could lave itself and acquire renewed health and vigor 
this is the happy invention of the American people. Cesar died and Brutus 
lived; his virtues were wasted upon his degenerate countrymen. Alexander 
was born to despotic power; he was animated with the hatred that tyrants 
feel for liberty; gifted with military talents, he conquered the Grecian re- 
publics, which he found paralyzed by internal factions. 

Cromwell was carried into the protectorship upon the bigotry of the na- 
tion, not the arms of the soldiery. But admitting that armies have crushed 
liberty, when did a — overturn tyranny and establish freedom upon its 
ruins without employing arms and force? No instance is recorded where 
Sages fell beforea philosophical lecture. Talent must beconnected with 
virtue, both in a statesman and general, to contribute to the establishment 
or preservation of a. Factious perfidy and treachery have as frequently 
deprived the people of ir liberty and involved nations in ruin as the inad 
ambition of military men. A Car inian senator, discoloring every meas- 
ure with groen-eyed jealousy, induced the senate to refuse supplies to the 
patriotic and invincible Hannibal, saved Rome, and destroyed Carthage. 
America had other traitors than Arnold. 


Did the eloquent Virginian have in mind his colleagues who by 
their attacks on the Administration were encouraging the animos- 
ity of Spain? Do these words have any application in our day to 
those whose utterances in this country are stimulating the insur- 
rection in the Philippines? 

Let me recall, too, the earnest words of Mr. Walker, of North 
Carolina, on these resolutions: 


The honorable Speaker, in his able and eloquent address to the House the 
other day, although he spoke on a military subject, so happily combined his 
style as to lead us through a delightful scenery—through stately groves, 
flowery fields, dewy lowes, ond verdant meads, throughout the regions of 
France, Italy, Greece, and Rome—and has given us a specific view of tho 
rise and fall of empiresand kingdoms, and of all the usurpations, both in the 
Old and New World, from the days of Julius Cwesar down to Bonaparte of 

ern times,and seemed to warn us of the least approach of military 
wer; but, as the sun may sometimes pass under a cloud, for once in his 

e he may have mistaken his way. 

= * * 


* ~ + * 
General Jackson crossed the Spanish line and marched his army into 
Florida, not to subvert, not to yy! but to preserve and secure the inter 
ests and liberties of his country; he id not enter as a military adventurer 


for g and conquest; he did not declare himself generalissimo of the Span- 
ish provinces and erect his standard as a Coen <8 victory as did the con- 
qeaser of Italy. No, sir; he took possession of these posts as a pledge for 
their good behavior, and to search into the causes of the war, and to bring 
peace and rane T.28 consequence, to the enfeebled citizens of Georgia 
and Alabama, which he did in effect, and to teach the world that abandoned 


characters of any nation should find no asylum among our Indian tribes, and 
then — military operations to the legitimate authorities of his 
country. 


The ‘‘ legitimate authorities of his country ” tried to pass reso- 
lutions holding his action unconstitutional. But those resolu- 
tions were voted down in this House; they were voted down in 
the Senate. The only man in the Cabinet who approved General 
Jackson's course was John Quincy Adams, But the people ap- 

roved it. It gained Monroe his second term in the Presidency. 
t made John Quincy Adams President. It made Andrew Jack- 
son a Senator, and afterwards it made him President for eight 


ears. 

. I simply refer to this incident in our history, Mr. Chairman, to 
show that when the same cry of militarism and imperialism that 
we hear to-day was raised against a Democratic President for po- 
litical purposes, it was drowned by the approving voice of tho 
American — ; 

General Jackson’s acts in this campaign were truly unconstitu- 
tional and contrary to the laws of civilized war. 








_habited territory. You have been in favor of 





But the people of the United States approved his course because 
he rid them of an enemy that had been for years a menace to their 
lives and happiness. How much more, Mr. Chairman, in ourday 
should the entire American people approve the wise, prudent, 
humane course of our President in the po Islands, in re- 
storing peace and order in those posséssions before entering upon 
negotiations with the people respecting the future government or 
disposition of the islands. ; 

ow, Mr. Chairman, I wish to say a word about imperialism. 
i must confess that I am tired of hearing the Republican party 
char, with imperialism. I am tired of being called an im- 
perialist; for if I read the history of our country aright, there is 
no party that can be called an imperialist party except the Demo- 
cratic party. ; 

If expansion means imperialism, then the Democratic party has 
been imperialistic from the foundation of the Government to the 
present time. Mr, Chairman, if there is one word which charac- 
terizes the Democratic y throughout its whole history better 
than another, one word that expresses the unchanging principles 
of the party, it is the one word “expansion.” 

When our Government was formed, we had about 830,000 square 
miles of territory. It was Thomas Jefferson, the founder of the 
Democratic party, who gave us 1,200,000 miles of territory in his 
otxchase of the province of Louisiana. It was Monroe, the third 
Democratic President, with the aid of Andrew Jackson, who 
gave to us the East and West Floridas and added 60,000 square 
miles to our domain. 

It was under President Polk that we formed a treaty with the 
free republic of Texas and brought in 380,000 square miles of 
territory. It was under Polk, too, as an incident to our war with 
Mexico, that we added 550,000 square miles to our terri . It 
was under Franklin Pierce that we added 45,000 square miles of 
our territory in the Gadsden purchase. And it was under Andrew 
Johnson, whom no one on this side of the Chamber claims as a 
Republican, that we added 580,000 square miles to our national 
domain in the purchase of Alaska. 

Democrats tell us that they are and always have been in favor 
of continental expansion, but that they draw the line at insular 


pene 
r, NOONAN, Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman allow me 
to ask him a question? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the pee yield? 

Mr. BOUTELL of Illinois. . 

Mr. NOONAN. I will ask the gentleman from Illinois if he 
believes that the Federal Government has the right to acquire ter- 
ed o— the right to govern territory unlimited by the Consti- 
tation 

Mr. HOPKINS. Yes; that is not debated among lawyers. 

Mr. BOUTELL of Illinois. That is the question I am going to 
discuss in a few moments. I shall take up that question after 
finishing these ot peng A observations about im 

Jefferson himself cast longing eyes on Cuba, and so did Madi- 
Our minister to Spain to pay $100,000,000 in gold for Cube, but 
our i o pay ,000, or , bu 
the offer was eurtiy sefeaeie 

In 1852 the United States refused to enter into a tripartite 
ment with France and Great Britain that no one of the three 
powers would ever attempt to acquire Cuba. 

In 1854 Franklin Pierce, cas’ his longing over the Gem 
of the Antilles, sent word toour in Britain, France, 
and Spain—James Buchanan, John Y. Mason, and Pierre Soulé—to 
meet and consider the question of annexing Cuba to the United 
States. In their celebrated Ostend manifesto, so ably outlined 
and discussed by my friend from Iowa [Mr. HEPBURN] two years 
ago, these three Democrats declared that in their 
opinion the acquisition of Cuba by the United States would be of 
a benefit both to Spain and tc the United States. They urged 

this manifesto the true imperialistic doctrine that if we could 
not purchase the island we es to acquire it or ae. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Mr. Chairman, it disturb my 
friend to ask him a question? 

Mr. BOUTELL of Illinois. Nota bit. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Do you not know that that Ostend 
manifesto and the scheme back of it was just simply a part of the 
African slave Prtgnte in this country; that that was the sole 
reason back of it? 

Mr. BOUTELL of Illinois. Well, if that was the sole reason 
back of it, it was a great deal worse tion than as I pre- 
— it eee ae e satstbet the yas aie uire 

erritory in carrying ou c . You 
Democrats have been coer Kinds of terri a 
continental terri insular territory, bited territory, unin- 
and kind of territorial uisition except terri 

sioleizelion, 


sort, eae 
acquisition 

under a Republican Admin 
Now, Mr. Chairman, I wish to discuss this question of the 
acquisition of territory by reference to of the fundamental 
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principles of our institutions affecting the question, illustrating 
my argument by reference to the history of some of our territo- 
rial acquisitions. 

In the first place, Mr. Chairman, let me say that this problem 
of territorial acquisition has, as each instance arises, two sides to 
it, or involves two questions. First, shall we acquire the territory 
in question: and, second, how shall we hold and govern it? 

I know that many gentlemen on the other side of the House 
claim that the second question is involved in the first. I know 
that there are many who conscientiously believe that we can only 
acguire territory by incorporating it, by the very act of acquisi- 
tion, into the territory of the United States, and giving to the in- 
habitants of the acquired territory all the rights and privileges of 
American citizenship as guaranteed in the Constitution. 

But, Mr. Chairman, it is just upon this point that I must divide 
from my friends who maintain that proposition. When we look 
at the territorial acquisitions of the United States, we may class 
them generally as voluntary acquisitions and involuntary acquisi- 
tions. And if these words are inapt or incorrect, I will endeavor 
to make my meaning clear. 

The acquisition from Spain of a certain part of the Louisiana 
territory was a voluntary acquisition. The acquisition of Flor- 
ida by purchase or cession was a voluntary acquisition. So was 
the annexation of Texas and the Gadsden purc , Alaska, and 
the Hawaiian Islands, 

I regard as involuntary acquisitions aaeenens of territory 
which come to us as the incidental result of the successful prose- 
cation of a war which was not a war instituted for the purpose of 
conqeeies those territories. Such an acquisition was that of the 
unexplo territories of California, as a result of the Mexican 
war. Such is the acquisition of Puerto Rico and the Philippines, 
as an indirect result or as an incident of the Spanish war. 

Now, Mr. C — 

Mr. STOKES. Will it interrupt the gentleman if I ask him a 
question? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BOUTELL of Illinois. I should be glad to yield if I had 
more time, but I am afraid nowthat I shall not have time to com- 
plete my ment. 

The C MAN. The gentleman declines to yield. 

Mr. BOUTELL of Illinois. Mr. Chairman, referring to our first 
acquisition of territory, which was the Louisiana purchase, I 
have stated that a part of that acquisition was a voluntary acqui- 
sition. The greater of the Louisiana purchase was an invol- 
untary acquisition. hat I mean is this, looking upon the Loui- 
siana purc in the light of subsequent events, we rightly re- 
gard it as a glorious evement on account of the States which 

t added to our Union, but when that acquisition took place, in 
order to get the small extent of territory that we wanted, we had 
forced upon us a great deal of territory that at that time we did 
not want, and that we did not want to take. 

Let us bring the facts relating to this purchase clearly before 
us. Prior to treaty of Paris of 1763, France claimed title to 
everything on this continent west of the Mississippi. By a secret 
treaty in 1762 France ceded this terri west of the Mississippi 
River to Spain. The result was that at the conclusion of our war 
of inde mce in 1783 Spain bounded our territory on the west, 
and, ho East and West Florida, entirely bounded our territory 
on the sou On the east our boundary was the Atlantic, and 
on the north the Lakes, the St. Lawrence, and the British line es- 
tablished by the treaty of 1783. As our southern boundary was 
the t -first 1 from the ane to the Atlantic, the 
Apalachicola, the Perdido, the Pearl, and the Mississippi rivers 
south of that parallel ran exclusively through Spanish territory. 

Our settlements followed the course of the rivers, and after the 
establishment of the Federal Government the population pressed 
rapidly westward along the Ohio and other streams flowing into 
the Mississippi and southward along the streams flowing into the 
Gulf of Mexico. 

The navigation of the Ohio and Mississippi was of the greatest 
importance to our le. By the treaty of 1795 with Spain we 
were given the free navigation of the M ppi and the free right 
of deposit for our merchandise at New Orleans. Upon the main- 
tenance of this right of deposit for their exports and imports de- 
pended the very of our Western settlements. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, let us notice how characters and events in 
Europe began to shape the destinies of our ublic. This is one 
of the most interesting chapters in our nation . Napoleon 
in 1800 was reaching out for a world dominion. Great Britain 
was paramount upon the sea, but the First Consul seemed invin- 
cible upon land, and his dreams took in a vast colonial empire. 
In 1800, having undér his thumb, he got from her a secret 
treaty of cession of what was called the Catalan Dart includ- 
a mouths of the Mississippi and all the ppi Valley 

w the thirty-first parallel. 

For some time this cession was unknown to our le. Now 

watch the process by which the First Consul gained his ends with 
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us, while we unwillingly nearly trebled the extent of our terri- 
tory. Wherever Napoleon’s political strategy fell short the infinite 
cunning of Talleyrand supplied the remainder. In 1802, before 
we knew of the secret treaty, the intendant at New Orleans 
revoked our right of deposit and our free navigation of the waters 
of the Mississippi. Some idea might be gained of the consterna- 
tion which this act caused in this country by trying to imagine 
how we should feelif Great Britain should attempt to close up 
the St. Clair River. 

Our Western people had no other means of bringing in or send- 
ing out their goods except by the Mississippi River. What was 
to be done? The Federalists claimed that the revocation of the 


. right of deposit was such a violation of the treaty of 1795 as to 


justify a declaration of war against France and Spain and the 
forcible occupation of New Orleans. Senator Ross, of Pennsyl- 
vania, introduced a resolution in the Senate looking to such a set- 
tlement of the trouble; but Jefferson was a man of peace, who 
disliked to increase the national debt, and he cast about for some 
peaceable solution of the question. 

What was it that occurred to him when he saw the popular 
uprisings in the West and received the petitions that poured into 

ashington? His idea was to buy back the right of deposit from 
France and, if ne to secure this right, to buy what was 
called the Island of Orleans. He never thought, in trying to 
secure this right of deposit and the free navigation of the Missis- 
sippi, of purchasing 1,200,000 square miles of er The 
magnitude and importance of the problem that confronted Jeffer- 
son is shown in his letter to Robert R. Livingston, our minister 
to France, in April, 1802. Mr. Jefferson wrote: 


There is on the globe one single spot the possessor of which is our natural 
and habitual nent, It is New Orleans, through which the produce of three- 
eighths of our territory must pass to market, and from its fertility it will ere 
long d more than half of our whole produce and contain more than half 
our inhabitants. France, placing herself in that door, assumes to us the atti- 
tude of defiance. § ht have retained it quietly for years. Her pacific 

tions, her feeble state, would induce her to increase our facilities there 

80 t her m of the place would be hardly felt by us, and it would 
not perhaps very long before some circumstance might arise which might 
make the cession of it to us the price of something of more worth to her. 
* Not so canit ever be in the hands of France. The appetnees of her 
temper, the energy and restlessness of her character, placed in a point of eter- 
nal with us, and our character, which thongs quiet, and loving ° 
and the pursuit of wealth, is high minded, despising wealth in competition 
with insult or injury, enterprising and energetic as any nation on earth— 
these mstances render it im ible that ce and the United States 
can continue | friends when they meet in so irritable a position. They as 
blind if they do not see this, and we must be ver : 

rovident if we do not begin to make arrangements on that hypothesis. 
Khe day es possession of New Orleans fixes the sentence 
which is to restrain her forever within her low-water mark. 

It seals the union‘of two nations who in conjunction can maintain exclusive 

on ocean. m that moment we must ourselves to the 

tish fleet and nation. We must turn all our attentions to a maritime 
force, for w our resources place us on very high nds, and, havin 
formed and cemented together a power which may render reenforcement 0’ 

her settlements here im ible to nce, make the first cannon which 

shall be fired in Eu @ signal for tearing u any settlement she may 

have made and for holding the two continents of America in sequestration 

for the common purposes of the united British and American nations. 


The restoration of our right of deposit at New Orleans was of 
such vital importance to our people that Jefferson was willing to 
form 7 alliance with Great Britain against France in order to 
secure it. 

Does it not illustrate the irony of fate that the author of the 
Declaration of Independence and the founder of the Democratic 
ce to suggest an 

ce between the United States and England? This country 

needed no alliance with England then, and no a — her 

y: ay we 

want no alliance with England, and no consent from England to 

the carrying out of our national policy. Neither do we to-day 

8 with Great Britain in her aggressive policy against 
tch republics in South Africa. 

But Thomas Jefferson, the father of Democracy, was to purchase 
the right of deposit at New Orleans by an diienee with Great 
Britain against France. Mr. Chairman, how much time have I 


The . Half a minute. 
Mr. CANNON, Mr. Chairman, I believe I have three-quarters 


an hour. 
ae OS amma . Yes; but the Republican side has but thirty 
minu 
Mr. eee » i oo dg coma I think I will yield to 
m u 
Le pobrnbne a? titra ' I thank the tleman; I do not 
know that I can interest the House for that time. 


Jefferson referred to his scheme for recovering our right of de- 
— as the price of our alliance with England in a letter to James 
onroe, in which he said: 


If we can not bya of the country insure to oursel course of 

triolein ein is ores 
cou 

pewlrer, Meer Gaaly bs waletcaey an pour talbanecn tee Conte 

nent—to cross the 
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And in another letter, to Robert R. Livingston, the minister to 
France, he says: 

Should we fail in this object of the mission, a further one will b» super 
added for the other side of the channel. 

It ismy purpose to show that, in securing ourright of deposit, Jef- 
ferson wished to purchase only a.small area at the mouth of the 
Mississippi, and that the rest of the province of Louisiana was 
forced upon him. 

Now, we not only infer this from the circumstances surround- 
ing the acquisition, but we have Jefferson's own words for it. In 
a letter to P. S. Dupont De Nemours, a distinguished French 


resident of this country who was about to return to France, and 
who was a very close friend of the First Consul, he wrote: 
The country, too, which we wish to purchase, except the portion already 


granted, and which must be confirmed to the private holders, is a barren sand 
600 miles from east to west and from 30 to 40and 50 miles from north to south, 
formed by deposition of the sands by the Gulf Stream in its circular course 
round the Mexican Gulf, and which, being spent after performing a semicircle, 
has made from its last depositions the sand bank of East Florida. 

Here we have Jefferson's description of what he wished to pur- 
chase. Early in 1803 Congress had authorized an appropriation 
of $2,000,000 to be used by the President in securing this right of 
deposit. Failing to get any satisfaction out of the French repre- 
sentative in this country, Jefferson commissioned James Monroe 
a special envoy extraordinary, to cooperate with Livingston, our 
minister at Paris, in securing this right of deposit or in purchas- 
ing what was called the island of Orleans. 

It appears, in addition to his written instructions, that James 
Monroe had extraordinary oral instructions, referred to in a letter 
from the President to the minister resident, Mr. Livingston. 

Five characters figure prominently in the scene that follows. 
Jefferson, the first Democratic President; Livingston, our minister 
to France; Monroe, the special envoy and minister plenipotentiary; 
Napoleon, the first consul of France and his chief adviser, Talley- 
rand, The proposition which Monroe and Livingston made to the 
first consul was to give $2,000,000 for the right of deposit. 

The First Consul held them off, and they suspected, as week after 
week went by, that the cunning Corsican and the wily Talleyrand 
were not dealing frankly with them, and our commissioners be- 
gan to look across the channel. Then came Napoleon's trouble 
with San Domingo, and war between France and Great Britain 
seemed unavoidable. With Napoleon to think was to act. He 
saw that he could not hold his territory in the New World against 
the navy of Great Britain. He did not want to give the right of 
deposit to us and have England seize the remainder of the prov- 
~— Besides, he needed money. Our necessity was his oppor- 
tunity. 

By on to give the right of — by refusing to sell the 
island of Orleans, Napoleon disposed of the entire Territory of 
Louisiana to us for $15,000,000, That is the way the purchase of 
the Territory came about, and I submit that so far as Jefferson 
and his colleagues were concerned everything outside the island 
of Orleans, which would give them the right of deposit, was in the 
nature of an involuntary acquisition. 

In order to get territory that we wanted we had to take a vast 
extent of territory that we did not want. It was unsettled and 
ae arte No one at the time of its acquisition looked upon it 
as a desirable acquisition. 

The opinions prevalent at the time were all summed up in the 
words of that distinguished lawyer, jurist, and statesman, Fisher 
Ames, of Massachusetts, who in his mature years said of the 
Louisiana purchase: 

Now, by adding an unmeasured waste beyond the Mississippi, we plunge 
like a comet into fafinite space. We may, perhaps, in our mad career, jostle 
some other comet out of its orbit, but we shall in any event effectually quench 
the light of our own. 

That was the — in which the purchase of the Louisiana Ter- 
ritory was regarded not only by the Federalists, but by Jefferson 
and his colleagues. Outsjde of the right of deposit it was an un- 
welcome purc 5 

Now, then, let us see the problem that Jefferson had to face 
when he received the packet from Paris informing him of this 
purchase. Jefferson pees the territory of the United States 
as the territory specifically bounded by the treaty of 1783 between 
the colonies and Great Britain. When he read the first clause of 
the third section of Article IV of the Constitution—‘‘ New States 
shall be admitted by the Congress into this Union ”—Jefferson 
considered that this lan we gs referred simply to States carved 
out of the territory d in the treaty of 1783. 

He thought that it would require a constitutional amendment 
to admit to the Union a State outside the limits of 1783, and he 
also thought that it might require a constitutional amendment to 
authorize the United States to acquire and hold territory outside 
these limits. I shall endeavor to make this clear by Jefferson's 


‘own words, I repeat. the right to incorporate new States into 


the Union under section 3 of Article IV of the Constitution was 
held by Jefferson to apply simply to States organized out of terri- 
tory east of the Mississippi River. 

























































In the same way Jefferson regarded the langu uage in the second 

clause of section 3 of Article 1V, which says that— 

Tho Congress shall have po wer to dispose of and make all needful rules 
t 


and regulations ‘respecting the territory or other property belonging to tho 
United States. 


He regarded that language, I say, as applying simply to the ter- 
ritory east of the Mississippi River, or the territory bed in 
the treaty of 1783. 

You see, then, gentlemen, what a conundrum Jefferson had fac- 
ing him. Spurred on by the commercial necessities of our peo pore | at 
his emissary to France had been given plenary power by 
and had purchased twelve hundred thousand square miles of terri. 
tory. In considering the constitutional questions arising out of 
this-purchase, Jefferson's opinions underwent a series of rapid and 
characteristic changes. Early in January, 1803, he wrote to Gal- 
latin: 

¥ right, i ini to Mz. L.» proposition. There is 
etitutional difficulty as to the acquisition of territory; and whether when 
acquired it may be taken into the Union by the Cons: ication as it now stands 
will become a question of expediency. I think it will be safer not to permit 
the enlargement of the Union but by amendment of the Constitution. 

Here we see that Jefferson clearly distinguished between terri- 
tory belonging to the United States and territory incorporated 
intothe Union. But to be on the safe side he proposed this amend- 
— to the Constitution, which he submitted to the Secretary of 
the Navy: 

The province of Louisiana is incorporated with the United Statesand made 
part thereof. The rights of occu cy in the soil and of self-government 
are confirmed to the Indian inhabitants, as they now exist. cannon 
only of the tions rightfully occupied by —,< os a succeasion to t 
occupancy of such as i ee aban “he the full rights of possession. 

cea 


es ws as of property whatever is not or se to 
w of pre occu led b ae = belong to the United States. 

berhe ure of the faion es) eihorsy to exc the right 

of occupancy in portions where States have full t for lands 

ane the Indians wit Sis the United Geates on the east of the Mis- 


y 

stew pi; to exchange lands on on the east side of the iver for those of the white 
inhabitants on the west side thereof and above the latitude of 31 degrees; to 
maintain in an of the province such military posts as may be requisite 
for peace or safety; to exercise police — all paar therein not being In- 
dian inhabitants; "bo work salt springs or mines of coal, metals, and other 
minerals within the pespecsicn, of the. Uni ted States c or in any others with 
the coneens of the possessors; to regulate ys and in sapeunene between the 
Indian inhabitants anda cer mea explore and ascertain the geog- 
raphy of the province, its productions, and other interesting circumstances; 
to open roads and na navign’ on therein where necessary for beneficial commu- 
~ poo and to — aor | ee for the Singthere | 5 
° goummares, peace, and good ding wi Indians resid re 

he legislature shall have no an of the lands ot the prov- 
ioe otherwise than as hereinbef until a fer amendment of 
the Constitution - give that authority. « saa as to that portion thereof 
which lies a the latitude of 31°, which, whenever yy deem ee. 
dient, they ag vere toa torial go vernment, either 
making part with one on the eastern side er the river, ere, e inhabi 
ont A with all the rights possessed by other Territorial citizens of the 
n 


Secretary Smith thought that an amendment was necessary to 
authorize the purchase, but he considered that Jefferson's aloe 
sition ht prove = to the Government in dealin 


with the sory, and s this form of an omeninaet. 
Louisiana being 


in virtue of 

States and bei ny Sood a partof the thereof, shali have 
ower to ro! of oe dhamd saleaed wien tiamaainn 
he same as ully gar eBoctuany as & Bie qnmne bes been.as She of the 
we the ag yy erie - States; 
TOV. nevertheless, Congress shall ve power erect or es- 
tatish in a portion of to which is situated north of the latitude of 
degrees any new State o: rritorial government nor to gant - 
a or ctisens or other tnaividnal or viduals excepting any rig it 
or title whatever to any part of said nd- 

meut of the Constitution shall give authority. 


In August, 1803, Jefferson sent to the Secretary of State and to 
the Attorney-General still another proposed amendment: 


Louisiana, as ceded by Fyeace to the United States, is made a part of the 
United States. Its white inhabitants shall be citizens, and stand, as to their 
rights and obligations, on the same oo with other citizens of the United 
States in analogous oy oo Save only that as tothe Shereat bying 
north of an east and west line drawn ensues 102 of 
no new State shall be established, nor any grants of land other than to 


Indians in exchange for equivalent them, until 
aon Se | by eee su uent amendment to the Constitution shall be 

male for these 
Florid oo ‘rhonever it ma pe rt htf: obtained, shall | Bogomne 6 t 
<3 es Unitea ints chal on te a foot dian and 
same foot vallbcuuer 


shell stand os to thelr righte and obtigntions 
About the same time he wrote to his frie friend John C, Breckin- 


ridge on the subject: 
we ee Rete ath tee, Somenstnd dave 


t functions to exercise it. peer. will see 
thet oot ty to their in as to 
a a cal Seer nee Rie eee at 


ven be Tiel 
Soa art contra gan act bie the ma 2 re 
aw woe a Semana caedinad tala Geena ikioen 
‘ou see Jefferson making this distinction between 
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legislature, in casting behind them m hysical iets and risking them- 
selves like fai servants, must ee yh t, and throw them. 
selves on their cou for doing for them unau we snow they 
would have dono for ayes had the been’ ina situation to do it 

It is the case of a guardian in of his ward in pure basing 
an important oo territory and caving to h ae me age, RY did this 
for your to no right to bind you oe vow me, and 
I must ge So the scrape as I can. I tho ht t ar aed to risk myself 
for you.” But wo shall not be Searewed © by the aa, and their act of in- 
demnity will confirm and not weaken the Consti tution by more strongly 
marking out in lines. 

We have nothing later from Europe than the public nile papers ore Be: I hope 

ourself and all the Western members will make a sacred of being at 
he first day of the meeting of Congress; for vestra res cides. 

The distinguished founder of Democracy had a felicitous way 
of dropping into Latin and French now and then. 

Jefferson also discussed this constitutional question in a letter 
to Mr. Wilson Cary Nicholas: 

Iam aware of the force of the observations you make on the power given 
by the amy spon = to he admit new States into the Union without 
restraining the subject to rritory th 
But when consider that si limite of f the United Sta 
by the treaty of 1783, that the Constitution expressly declares 
made for the United States, I can not help believin the intention was to 
mit Congress to admit into the Union new States which should be form out 
of the territory for which, and ander whose eaeree alone, they were spon 
acting. I do not believe it was meant that they migh receive England. Ire- 
land, ‘Srolland, etc., into it, which would be the case on your constraction. 

And again, on this same subject, in a letter to John Dickinson, 
he says: 

But there is a difficulty in this acquisition which presents a handle So th the 
malcontents among us, though the: Seve. ay ~ paprenes it. Our Con 
peorguee & is certainly confined wees 


Government Sap ti 
the power of holding foreign territory, and still 


re and it has not 
ess of incorporating it es the 

Aname ent oft the Constitution seems necessary for this. In the mean- 
time we must petty ane y our meaner. as we have treated fora thing he- 
yond the Constitu and dy on the nation to sanction an act done for its 
great good without previous authority. 

ree nation did sanction the act. The people were not troubled 

oy of the scruples respecting the Constitution which per- 
7 exed Mr. Jefferson. 

We have constitutional interpretations besides those given by 
the courts, and in this case Jefferson, doing what he himself con- 
sidered an open violation of the Constitution, found that it was 
unnecessary to amend it, that the people their own inter- 
pay upon the Constitution and ratified his act. [Applause 


a ican side. | 

“But J , the stele constructionist, who had a microscop- 
ical power of discovering constitutional obstacles to the political 
schemes of his rivals, had also a nimble way of surmounting all 


such obstacles for the purpose of accomplishing his own ends. 
After writing this first letter to , Jefferson received 
news from France that she was likely to wi w from the treaty 


ee et ae trees attra herecee Brecken- 


subject of Louisiana and the consti- 

e +, Te i +4 forft. A setter received yes- 
rday shows on that subject w vea 
pretext for eee we ea ke do sub silentio what Tee ‘ound 


necessary. 

Be so fo neurons for desiring the presenc letter as confidential. It 
strengthens reasons for desiring the presence of every friend of the treaty 
on the first uy can impress this necessity on 
=“ Senators o 


Lwacte youen the 1 on the 
febionel peeweeen, Sane 


of the suaten. Perhaps 
the’ Western Vpn 4 by Satvate let es 
my friendly salutations and assurances of my great respect and 


Here, then, we have Jefferson maintaining we could not take 
"asian bong fot Und into the Union or 
hold it as ae oe eS <aeeeeee States without a con- 
stitutional amendmen yrs Poy oon y the Mem- 
bers and Senators ae to treat _ rene 


tution sub silentio, Seen this pe tning op inde he has become 
the annihilator of " Bravareal = 
Bes eaten das te rela de Detikia Wehan: 


On the 10th instant svete yenan Mnanhiest of Lanisiana anf mentioned 
ere ae 8 udeat to say nothin Shot ocevans. & Biter 
do sub silentio what necessary, That eantor ote my ay Setter, there- 


fore, be so good as to treat as dential. 
Accept my friendly salutations and assurances of my great respect and 


Jefferson was the most rolific letter writer we ever had in pub- 
lic office, and it is from the letters which he wrote in confidence 
to the members of both Houses of Congress and to his personal 
friends that we a true insight into his real feelings. The 
lan of treating Constitution sub silentio in dealin rani an 
smerrhent ap ee eee te at? See nn for . He 

tes to the Attorney-G 

that the less that is sali 


out any constitudlonal our 
about any it will be desirable for 
Congrens 6s constitudloual diticule 


sae seems chic der-wey tay Athernn Gelihads Ws the only one 
of his correspondents who did not understand Latin. (Laughter. | 
Now, no constitutional amendment ever was made, and in my 
opinion no constitutional amendment was necessary. The people 











of the United States ratified Jefferson’s act in this purchase, and 
in ratifying this act, I submit, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, that 
the people of the United States have placed their own interpreta- 
tion upon the power of Congress under the Constitution to add 
new States to the Union and to acquire new territory. 

Is it possible, Mr. Chairman, that we acquired Florida by treat- 
ing the Constitution sub silentio? Is it possible that we took in 
Texas, that we took in New Mexico, Arizona, and California, by 


treating the Constitution sub silentio? Is it possible that there is | 


anyone to-day who claims that the twenty States that have come 
into the Union outside of the original territory of 1783 have been 
taken into the Union by treating the Constitution sub silentio? 

I submit, Mr. Chairman, that there is no escape from this prop- 
osition that as to the right of Congress to admit new States into 
the Union outside of original limits of 1783 the people have 
put their interpretation upon the Constitution, and by placing 
their interpretation upon the first clause of the third section of 
Article IV in the Constitution, they have also placed their inter- 
pretation upon the second clause of the fourth section of Article IV. 

If we have the right to take into the Union States outside of the 
original limits, then much more have we the right to acquire ter- 
ritory outside of the original limits and hold it without incorpo- 
rating it into the Union and govern it by such laws as Congress 
may wise. Jefferson's views as to what should be done with 
the vast territory west of the ne are interesting as show- 
ing how fully he believed in the necessity of governing the terri- 
tory without incorporating it into the Union. 

On August 9, 1803, Jefferson wrote to his friend John Dickinson: 


With respect tothe disposal of the country, we must take the island of 
New Orleans and west side of the river as hig up as Point Coupee, contain- 
ing ay whole inhabitants, say about 50,000, and erect it into a State, or 
annex it to the Mississippi Territory, and shut up all the rest from settlement 
fora — Ay to come, endeavoring to exchange some of the country there 
unoccu uy indies for the lands held by the Indians on this side of the 
HississipD, who will be glad to cede us their country here for an equivalent 
there, and we may sell out our lands here and the whole debt con 

before it becomes due. The impost which w paid oe me inhabitants 
ceded pay half the interest of the price we give, so that we really add 
only half the price to our debt. 


On July 11, 1803, Jefferson wrote to Gen. Horatio Gates: 


With to the peetete acquired, I do not think it will be a separate 

as you imagine. I presume the island of New Orleans and the 

settled country on the oposite bank will be annexed to the Mississippi Ter- 

. We l certainly endeavor to introduce the American laws there 

and that can not be done but by amalgamating the with such a body of 

Americans as ma take the hed io Bele ppreremness. Of course, 

t' will be ‘ender the governor of Mississip rest of the territory 

probably be locked up from American settlement and under the self- 
government of the native bitants. 


In his letter to Breckenridge of August 12, 1803, Jefferson said: 


The inhabited part of Louisiana, from Point Coupée to the sea, will of 
course be im: a Territorial government, and soon aState. Butabove 
that, the best use we can make of the country for some time will be to give 
establishments in it to the Indians on the east side of the Mississippi in ex- 
change for their t country, and open land offices in the last, and thus 
make this the means of fillin up the eastern side ins of draw- 
ing off its population. When we shall ull on this side we may lay off a 
range of States on the western bank from the head tothe mouth, and so, range 
after range, advancing compactly as we multiply. 


On December 2, 1803, Jefferson wrote to De Witt Clinton: 


More difference of opinion seems to exist as to the manner of disposing of 
than [had imagined possible, and our leading friendsare not yet suf- 
a a wmeres meecenny we oseees = ease. eee > 
‘or conduc anumerousassembly, where tion, ° 
in mt tion. Althou itis acknowledged that 
se 


phalanx on every ques our new 
-citizens are as yet as incapable ment as children, yet 
some can not bring themselves tosuspend its fora moment. 
‘The temporary erritorial government of ore will en- 


or coun’ 
great scalty The question, too, whether i center upper 
Louisiana shall be prohibited occasions a great division antes oes friends. 
pormut It: cthore for prohibiting by authority of tue Legisisture caly: a taird 
set for permitting immediate settlement. : 

I think that this illustration from the purchase of the Louisiana 
Territory shows clearly that we may sometimes have to acquire 
territory that we do not want in order to get the territory that 
do want. And canit be maintained that we as a sovereign 

in taking territory that we do not want in order to get 
tory that we do want, must incorporate the Seenets at we 
do not want into the Union and give to oan porate of that terri- 
all therights and privileges of citizens under the Constitution? 
that is so, then this must be so, that we as a people are de- 
prived of a right which no other sovereign nation is without. If 
can not and hold territory without incorporating it into 
Union, then, in some way. we as a people have yielded away 
of our sovereign rights. But let us take another view of this 
matter. 

The first thing that you think of ina sovereign people is the 
right of self-protection, coupled with the right to wage offensive 
and defensive war. What is the most natural result of waging a 
successful war? Certainly it is the —— of the territory of 
tha enemy. If the contention of gen on the other side of 
the Chamber be true that we can not acquire and hold territory 
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without incorporating it into the Union and mnking the inhabit- 
ants thereof citizens of the United States, thea, Mr. Chairman, 
when we are at war and want to strike the enemy in the most 
vulnerable spot we must send out a commission to inquire into 
the nature of the country, the character of the inhabitants, 
whether they are fit to be taken into the Union and given all the 
rights of American citizens, before we can strike the blow. [Ap- 
plause and laughter on the Republican side. ] 

In my mind, Mr. Chairman, there is no escape from the propo- 
sition. The people, through the Constitution, have placed the 
right to declare war in Congress. Congress has the right to prose- 
cute this war in every way known to modern and civilized war- 
fare. The most ordinary result of such a war is the conquest of 
territory. And the holding of the conquered territory may be es- 
sential to our satety. But if, as gentlemen on the other side con- 
tend, we can not hold territory without incorporating it into the 
Union, then we might be compelled to do that which would work 
incalculable injury to our own people. 

If we can not hoid territory without incorporating it into the 
Union and making its inhabitants citizens, then we must give it 
up, when to giveitup might strengthen our enemy and imperil our 
safety, or we must admit a degraded race into full American citi- 
zenship and bring into competition with intelligent, free Ameri- 
can labor the pauper labor of the Orient. The bare statement of 
such a principle is sufficient to bring down upon it universal con- 
demnation. 

Have [ not stated your principle correctly? Every man on the 
other side of the Chamber who has spoken on this subject has said 
that Puerto Rico is United States territory, that the Philippines 
are United States territory, and that the Filipinos and Puerto 
Ricans are citizens of the United States, and that their political 
status is fixed by the Constitution. Are you not, for mere tempo- 
rary political purposes, asserting a principle that you will some- 
time ieee, repudiate? Are you willing to concede free 
trade with the Philippine Islands? Are you willing to admit 
Filipino laborers into competition with American labor? 

We took Puerto Rico and the Philippines as we took Califor- 
nia—as an incident to a just war. What are we todo with them? 
The answer is in the second clause of the third section of Article 
IV of the Constitution: ‘* The Congress shall have power to dis- 
pose of and make all needful rules and regulations respecting the 
territory or other property belonging to the United States.” 

And in considering what rules and regulations are necessary wo 
must consider our own people and their rights as weil as tho 
claims of the inhabitants of these islands, 

Mr, COCHRAN of Missouri. Ishould like to ask the gentleman 
a question right there. 

he CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Illinois yield to 
the gentleman from Missouri? 

Mr. BOUTELL of Illinois, Certainly. 

Mr. COCHRAN of Missouri. If the people of that country, re- 
mote from us as they are, were such as could be incorporated, 
would you then favor making the Philippines American States? 

Mr. UTELL of Illinois. That is not the question at issue. 
Iam now discussing simply the question of our right to acquire 
and govern territory, and I would reply to the aaalamans ques- 
tion in the language of Thomas Jefferson, vestra res agitur. 
[Great laughter. 

Mr. COCHRAN of Missouri. Having replied by an evasion in 
the mene of Thomas Jefferson, will oe reply in some way in 
your own anguage to the question? If the Philippine Islands 
were peopled by inhabitants suitable to American citizenship, 
would you then favor making them American States under the 
Constitution? 

Mr. BOUTELL of Illinois. I do not think that I should, for 
reasons which I have no time now to discuss. 

Mr, COCHRAN of Missouri. Would you favor taking in a ter- 
ritory which by military necessity we had to appropriate and 
admit its le to equal rights with us? 

Mr. Boot! LL of Illinois. It would depend upon the character 
of the people and other circumstances. Hach acquisition of ter- 
ritory must be dealt with on its own merits. I certainly should 
not favor admitting to American citizenship a race of cannibals. 

Mr. COCHRAN of Missouri. One further question, Would 
you, if not willing to take them in, go to the extent of believing 
that, regardless of what their qualifications be, they should be 
deprived of the protection of the Constitution? 

r. BOUTELL of Illinois. What gives a foreign people any 
rights under our Constitution? 

ho made the Constitution? Our ancestors, the people of the 
thirteen independent American colonies. For whom was it made? 
For themselves and for their posterity. Asa nation we have ex- 
panded in territory and increased in population beyond the most 
extravagant dreams of our ancestors. We have received into 
the Union every territory inhabited by a people able and willing 
to enjoy the privileges and discharge the duties of American citi- 
zenship. 
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We have welcomed with hospitable arms to our political house- 

hold men of all climes, of all races, of all religions, who came to 
us with the honest purpose to share with us the burdens and the 
blessings of our National Government; but we can not extend the 
Constitution over a people a, be governed by it, and no 
people can claim any rights under the Constitution whom we do 
not admit to a participation in those rights. If people inhabiting 
territory that we a by discovery or as an incident of war 
can by reason of suc uisition be made citizens of the United 
States, then we are not a free people. 

The first principle of free government, the principle underlying 
all written constitutions, is that those who found the government 
shall have absolute freedom of choice in selecting those who shall 
participate in the government, Take away this om of choice 
and the strength of the republic is lost. 

Now, our Democratic friends claim that this freedom of choice 
as to whom we shall admit into the Union is imperialism, and 
they are solicitous for the welfare of the inhabitants of our newly 
acquired possessions. 

ut in this crisis, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I am more so- 
licitous for our own country. 

We must do justice to the Puerto Ricans, but in doing justice 
to them we must see to it that we do no injustice to our fellow- 
countrymen. We must do right by the 8,000,000 Filipinos, but in 
doing right by them we must see to it that we do no wrong by 
80,000,000 American citizens. [Prolonged applause. } 





Case of Brigham H. Roberts, of Utah, 





SPEEOH 
HON. DAVID H. SMITH, 


OF KENTUCKY, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Wednesday, January 24, 1900, 


On the following resolution: 

** Resolved, That under the facts and circumstances of this case, Brigham 
H. Roberts, Representative-elect from the State of Utah, ought not to have 
or hold a seat in the House of Representatives, and that the seat to which he 
was elected is hereby declared vacant.” 

Mr. SMITH of Kentucky said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: At the opening of this session, upon the call of 
the members duly certified to have been elected to the Fifty-sixth 
Congress for the purpose of administering the oath of office to 
them, when the name of B. H. Roberts, of Utah, was called, a 
member from Ohio [Mr. TAYLER] arose and objected to his being 
sworn upon the ground as stated in the preamble to the resolution 
subsequently adopted: 

c that H. Roberts, a ntative-elect from the 
pedtcos Utah ts eats tence in the DB ac ll Reptonceumtioes 

Thereupon, and at the ee of and with the assurance of the 
Speaker that he would not by waive nor lose any of his rights 
and privileges, Mr. Roberts stood aside en A On the 
next day, December 5, the House adopted this resolution: 


Whereas it is charged that H. Roberts, a Representative-elect to 
the ee Congress from State of Utah, is ineligible toa seat in the 
House of Representatives; and 


an ; 
Whereas such is made through a member of this H on his re- 
sponsibility as such member and on the t as he asserts, of public records, 
affidavits, and papers evidencing such i: : 

Resolved, That the question of the 


to be sworn in asa tative from the State 


special commi 
getesed by the s er; and until 


su 

ouse decide such question and right the said H. Roberts shall not 
be sworn in or be permitted to occupy a seat in House; and said commit- 
tee shall have power to send for persons and examine 
en oath in relation to the subject-matter of resolution, etc. 


By this resolution it was made the plain and unavoidable duty 
of committee to inquire into and report upon, first, the 
facie right of Mr. Roberts to besworn as a member of this House, 
and second, his final right “ to a seat therein.” After an exhaust- 
ive and impartial hearing the committee ascertained and has 
reported the facts to be as follows: 

FINDING OF FACTS. 

pi eh ut ra ed a as 
a natar ized citizen of the United States and was an inhabitant of the Btate 
of Utah. 


We further find that about 1878 he married Louisa Smith, his first and 
lawful wife, with whom he and who since their 
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lived in the habit and repute of marriage. Your committee is unable to fix 
the exact date of this marr . Itdoes not appear that he held her out as 
his wife before January, 1897, or that she before that date held him out as 
her husband, or that before that date they were reputed to be husband and 


e. 
wiThat these facts were generally known in Utah, publicly charged against 
him during his campaign for election, and were nut denied by him. 

The first section of the findings affirms the existence of every 
fact required by the second clause of section 2, Article I, of the 
Constitution, to render a person eligible to membership in the 
House of Representatives. The other findings of facts relate to 
polygamous marriages and unlawful cohabitations by Mr. Rob. 
erts. It is unnecessary for me to attempt to manifest by argu- 
ment that elements of eligibility to the position of Representative 
in Congress, other than those specified in the section of the Con- 
stitution referred to above, can not be im That has been 
so ably and irrefutably done by the ee from Maine and 
Missouri, Messrs. LITTLEFIELD and De ARMOND, that I * re- 
hend that any effort I might make for that purpose wo be 
cmmmnagreee indeed, if not feeble, when compared with their 
masterf resentations of the subject. I am content with the 
privilege of making the bare announcement that it is my deliber- 
ate judgment that no power exists anywhere to take from or add 
to the requisites to eligibility under the Constitution. 

If it be so, then, that Mr. Roberts was not only elected, but 
according to the committee’s report was eligible when elected, 
being so, he is now entitled to take the oath and enjoy all the 
rights and privileges of a member of this House until his connec- 
tion therewith shall be severed in an authorized manner. But 
the majority have, according to my conception, failed, at least in 
part, in the resolution presented to respond to the demands of the 
resolution under which they were acting. The question of the 
prima facie right of Roberts to be sworn was submitted to them 
no less than was that of his “final right to a seat” in this body, 
and it was the plain duty of this committee to present resolutions 
answering in positive terms and unequivocal language each of 
these inquiries, By the resolutions it adopts upon this subject 
this House will deliver its judgment to the country upon this 
interesting case, and I submit that it ought to be so explicit that 
misconstruction and misapprehension will be impossible. 

Not only ought it to be so, but it ought to present the questions 
under consideration with such clearness, distinctness, and in such 
form that every member can by his vote express his views upon 
each proposition pers and in a way to leave no occasion for 
misunderstanding his course. This the majority have not done 
by the resolution brought in by them. That resolution reads: 


Resolved, That under the facts and circumstances of this case, Brigham H. 
Roberts, Representative-elect from the State of Utah, ought not to have or 
hold a seat in the House of Representatives, and that the seat to which he 
was elected is hereby declared vacant. 

Rosaet W. TAYLER. 


In it they do not say whether Mr. Roberts did or did not have 
the prima facie oe to besworn, Gong? under the facts reported, 
there are many of us who do not doubt it. That was one of the 
two questions referred to the ttee, and yet by the majority 
resolution we are precluded from a distinct and direct vote upon 
it. It is no sufficient apology to say that we a our con- 
victions touching that point by voting against the majority reso- 
lution, because to do so is to take a position that may be construed 
to mean that we are opposed to the expulsion of Roberts, when, in 
fact, speaking for — at least, I am for his expulsion, and I 
have no doubt that all, or nearly all, of those who are of the opinion 
that he has a right to take the oath agree with me on this propo- 
sition. But it may be contended that those who think him enti- 
tled to the oath and favor his expulsion afterwards can express 
themselves correctly by voting for the minority resolution and, if 
that fails, then voting for the majority resolution. No; this can 
not be. The minority resolution reads: 

Resolved, That Sais H. ante. bovis been duly elected a Represent- 
ative in the rom State of - 
TES ecctihe tes Mannan tetas Woah asths i Caibaet io a ence. 

right to bed for members-elect. his acts as 


It declares that the matters and proved against Roberts 
supply sufficient cause for expulsion, not exclusion, and that he is 
entitled to have the oath administered, while the majority resolu- 
tion denies absolutely this right to him, and by its form declares 
that exclusion and not expulsion is the remedy to be applied. The 
two votes would be not only conf , but contradictory in every 
phase. By the one we would be made to say that expulsion was 
t; by the other that exclusion was. 
proposition that he had 
the constitutional to demand the rs other we would 
deny it. I would ully vote to expel Mr. Roberts upon the 














facts found by the committee, but it is my sincere conviction and 
irrevocable conclusion that he was and is eligible to his seat and 
had, when this Congress assembled and will have till the moment 
of his expulsion, the constitutional right to have the oath of office 
administered tohim. The committee has so framed its resolution 
that to support it is not only to deny to this gentleman a right to 
which I conceive he is entitled under the Constitution, but like- 
wise to exercise the power of exclusion by this body when the facts 
and the Constitution do not warrant it. Iam unwilling to de- 
privé Mr. Roberts wrongfully of that to which he is entitled. I 
can not consent to do that which I believe to be in violation of the 
Constitution, which, with uplifted hand, I swore to support and 
defend; I will not aid in overriding the Constitution in order that 
we may get rid of Mr. Roberts when he can be easily and quickly 
disposed of in consonance with the fundamental law. 


The Late Daniel Ermentrout. 


SPEECH 


or 


HON. DAVID A. DE ARMOND, 


OF MISSOURI, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Saturday, February 3, 1900. 


The House having under consideration the following resolutions: 

“Resolved, That the House has heard with profound sorrow the announce- 
ment of the death of Hon. DANIEL ERMENTROUT, late a member of the House 
of Representatives from the State of Pennsylvania. 

Lien, Sut the business of the House be now suspended, that oppor- 


tunity may en for fitting tribute to his memory. 

“Resolved, t the Clerk communicate these resolutions to the Senate 
and transmit a y of the same to the family of the d b 

“Resolved, That, as an additional mark of the House, at the con- 
clusion of these memorial p gs, do adjourn"’— 

Mr, DE ARMOND said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: I avail myself of the opportunity to say some- 
thing in memory of my friend DANIEL ERMENTROUT. 

The thought is a melancholy one that so often, in the pil mage 
from birth to death, we find friends dropping from our side, to 
gone ere we can so much as bid them -bye and ; 
and when suddenly aroused to the consciousness that they are 
gone, never to return, how poor and idle are the best words that 
we can utter concerning them. How poor and weak is the speech 
which we employ over inanimate clay, with the spirit translated 
to a state of being invisible to mortal eyes and outlined only be- 
fore theeyeof Faith. Tothe exalted understanding which, it may 
be, death at once sets free, with the breaking of the shackles of 
the flesh, our strongest utterances may seem as the prattle of little 
children; and if the awakening into the real life is to come later, 
what a faint whisper must our speech be as it assaults so vainly 
the deaf ear of dreamless silence. 

However often one may have witnessed the unerring stroke of 
Death, however often the sable wing may have darkened for him 


the sky of being and of hope, still does the un messenger 
come with awe in his mien and in his touch. The m 
upon whom Death’s is laid may find it as is the di- 


nely tender touch of the mother’s hand asit rests upon the infant 
so lovingly cradled upon her breast, or Death may snuff the can- 
long after consciousness is gone and all earthly sensa- 
tions of pleasure and of pain have come to an end. But to those 
who survive, the witnesses at once of Death’s remorseless power 
and their own impotency, Death comes as the messenger of 
= and sorrow; the rude foe to happiness; the despoiler of fami- 
ies; the maker of widows and orp ; the destroyer of mirth, 
that sadness may take its place; the agent that turns laughter to 
, that banishes hope and installs despair, that sprinkles 


young with gray hairs, that bows the strong into semblance 
of that ves out affluence that er may enter, 
that sets tender feet into paths that are rough, that blots out sun 


and moon and stars, and hangs around and about the sable clouds 


of rayless night. But, thanks to the good God above us, to most 
the sun aoyears, and over most again smiles the gentle 
moon and beam the lovely stars, ‘‘the forget-me-nots of the 


; 


ERMENTROUT passed from earth after manhood’s e, 
but before the evening of life had come, and while the fires of 

- being yet burned with a steady glow, if no longer with the stron 

- heat of lustier days. His life was an active one, honored an 
useful. He was a fine t of the sturdy race from which he 
‘sprang, and which ieeoren the world so many noble men and 
women. To-day, in far-away South Africa, men such as he was, 
of the same race and with him entitled 


> em by a common inheritance; are ting for liberty as he 
would ae fought if his lot had been ant in ‘their devoted land, 
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and liberty had depended upon him for defense against tyranny, 
its foe of all ages and all climes, as now it rests its hopes in the 
Soe of the arms of its Krugers and Jouberts and their humble 
Boer followers. DANIEL ERMENTROUT would have proved worthy 
to fight, and, if need be, to die in the holy cause of freedom, as 
becomes all who are worthy to live. 

“Who was more steadfast in friendship than he, or more gener- 
ous in meeting cheerfully its every sacrifice? As one who knew 
him well and enjoyed his friends ips I know whereof I speak. 
When he was one’s friend—and his friendship was by no means 
confined to a few—one need have no fear that temptation or pros- 
pective advantage could cool his ardor or alienate him. He was 
a true and unselfish friend; and who ought not to be proud of de- 
serving so high a tribute? 

How often do we fail to estimate true friendship at its high 
worth! I doubt if we ever overestimate it; I doubt if we could 
do so. The friendship that is unselfish (and really there is no 
other kind, though sometimes a pseudo-friendship gains currency, 
in a state of comparative scarcity of the genuine article) is the 
beautiful blossom of one of the noblest growths of the human 
mind and heart; next, indeed, in loveliness to pure love itself. 
Fair-weather friends, of course, are abundant, altogether too 
plentiful. But the friends of every season and all the vicissitudes 
of life, whom no disturbances can frighten, no storms can drive 
away,no darkness can blind, how pricelessthey are! True friend- 
ship is the towering mountain peak whence love for neighbor as 
for self, love sublimated and etherealized into fitness for the life 
beyond this life, takes its flight to the land of eternal day. 

emory of him that was, but in this world is no more, survives 
the tomb, to fail at last, as all things earthly fail, in the never- 
ending, ever-fatal conflict with Time. At least we have the con- 
solation of realizing that our memories of DANIEL ERMENTROUT 
are kindly and pleasant, and long will they abide with us. And 
yet it will not be long until our names and deeds and characteris- 
tics, like his, will be committed to the memories of those who 
shall know, and, may be, shall esteem us as we esteem him. And 
so goes the little round of being. We shall occupy a dot of space 
in a fraction of time, and then we, too, shall have gone the way 
of the tiny wave upon the at ocean of life. We may hope to 
live in our children rather than in ourselves and in our country 
rather than in either or both. The race can move onward and 
upward though men perish out of it. The Republic should wax 
stronger while generations of men weaken with age and leave it 
by the door of death. The deep love of country and of repub- 
lican government, pure and undefiled, may link generation after 
generation in a chain of patriotism that Time will be powerless to 
break in long ages; and thus, proudly contributing our part toward 
sowing widely and maintaining firmly the principles of free gov- 
ernment, when the summons comes we may hope to depart in the 
soothing consciousness of being able to answer to the last salute, 
‘*All’s well.” 

Departed friend, we can do nothing for thee. But while drop- 
ping the tear of affection over thy last resting place and teebly 
syllabling a few words for the monument to thy memory, let us 
be mindful that by emulating thy virtues and drawing the mantle 
of charity over thy frailties (and what man born of woman is free 
from them) we may help ourselves toward kindlier lives and nobler 
deeds. And thus, as © goes on, Moving ever and halting never, 
the world ought to grow better and happier. 

Faithful unto death to thy friends, they that knew thee best es. 
teem thee most, and with P. easant memories of thee which long 
will endure, in the light of Hope banishing the gloom of Despair, 
they bid thee, DANIEL ERMENTROUT, not good-by, but good night. 


Legislative, Executive, and Judicial Appropriation Bill. 





SPEECHES 


or 


HON. RICHARD BARTHOLDT, 
OF MISSOURI, 
.IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Wednesday, February 14, and Friday, February 23, 1900. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union, 
and having under consideration the bill (H. R. 8347) making appropriations for 
the legislative, executive, and judicial expenses of the Government for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1901, and for other purposes— 


Mr. BARTHOLDT said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: In the CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorD of February 6 
the following, which I ask the Clerk to read: 

he Clerk read as follows: 


Mr. CLARK of Missouri. There is not a State in the American Union that 
has a better election law than the State of Missouri. I drew it myself; I 
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helped itthrough the legislature. In that imperial Commonwealth every 
man, black or white, rich or poor, votes once and has his vote counted once. 

Mr. Apams. Yet we had a gentleman rise in his seat the other day [Mr. 
BARTHOLDT) and state that the election law in Missouri was such that it would 
be impossible to hold an honest election there. Did the gentleman from Mis- 
souri draw and pass that law? 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. There isnosuchlaw. I will state whatis the mat- 
ter with the gentleman from St. Louis. 

Mr. Apams. He is all right. , . 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Wait a moment. The gentleman from Missouri 
represents & e German constituency. 

r. ADAMS. tis ; 
Mr. CLARK of Missouri. They are in favor of the Boers and against the 


Philippine propaganda. The gentleman from Missouri has been running with 
te Kinley istration until his political fences have got into bad 
order, an 


thought he would recoup b tting up here and making a 
spread-eagle speech about the corruption of elections in St. Louis. 

Mr. BARTHOLDT rose. 

The CHAIRMAN, Does the patemen from Missouri yield! 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Oh, yes. 

pe pascemes. Mr. Chairman, I made a dispassionate statement the 
other day —— 

Mr. CrARK of Missouri. Well, I did not hear it. . 

Mr. BARTHOLDT. It was made in a Republican caucus, and I do not intend 
to betray the secrets of a caucus. But Istand by every word I said—that the 
election law in our State is every bit as bad as, if not worse than, the law 
upon the statute books of the State of Kentucky, which resulted the other 
day in bloodshed and murder. And1 want to the gentleman a question 
in This connection. If he drew the election law of Missouri, he is probably 
aware of the fact that under ae nae law there may not be appointed in the 
city of St. Louis a Republican er as judge of elections or as clerk; conse- 
queutty the machinery is entirely in the hands of the — 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Oh, no. 

Mr. BARTHOLDT. So far as my own district is concerned -— 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Wait a moment. I yielded for a question; not for 
as h. I want to make my speech myself. 

r. BARTHOLDT. The qentioians referred to my State; will he allow me 
a word in this connection? 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. We will give you time when I get through. I 
want to go on with my speech. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Missouri declines to yield further. 


Mr. BARTHOLDT. From this colloquy it appears, Mr. Chair- 
man, that my loquacious friend did not afford me an rtunity 
to make fu answer to his peculiar statements at time. I 

ropose to do so now, and am glad of his challenge, because the 

ouse will probably not be averse to hearing from Republican 
Missouri on this floor after Democratic Missouri has, by actual 
count, talked 96 columns of the RECORD since this session opened. 
You wonder, but itis a fact. It is equal to an eight-column con- 
tribution from each of the twelve apostlesof Missouri Democracy, 
and if they keep up their terrible record to the end of this Con- 
gress, why, the true apostles, in spite of their work of a lifetime, 
will not bein it with them. accounts, perhaps, for what a 
friend of mine, whom I was sending the Recorp, wrote me the 
other day. ‘1 am tired,” he says, “of these Democratic stump 
speeches. For God's sake, stop — the Recorp!” 

Mr. COCHRAN of Missouri. I should like toask the gentleman 


&@ question. 

fir. BARTHOLDT. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman and his col- 
—- have filled 96 columns of the ConGRESSIONAL RECORD 
with their remarks during this session, and I must now insist upon 


having my say. 
Mr. COCHRAN of Missouri. I want to know whether the gen- 
tleman’s dent is black or white. 
Ry CHAI . The gentleman from Missouri declines to 
yield, 
Mr. BARTHOLDT. My co t had been reading the 


speeches of my colleagues on the bill, and it made him 
not only tired, but desperate, because I know how much he at first 
appreciated receiving that Co: publication. If he 
is compelled to listen to the same of stuff during the next cam- 
paign, the Lord only knows what, besides voting ee n 
ticket, he will do. I believe his feelings to be typical of the senti- 
ments of the American people. 

But while we on this side, Republican Missouri, contended our- 
selves with casting affirmative votes on that great financial meas- 
ure, in the belief that our simple ** a ” surpassed in effectiveness 
the most eloquent orations, what did our ocratic coll 
say in those 96 columns? Condensed in just one word, ir 
speeches breathed denunciation, In sixty-odd columns they de- 
nounced the financial bill, and in the balance of their time they 
denounced the Government and everybody and e in and 
out of the country, not evn stop at either ocean, but wading 
4,000 miles through the A‘: ntic in one direction and 6,000 miles 
through the ific in the other. 

But among the names oi persons upon whose heads they visited 
their wrath, will look in vain for that of one Aguinaldo, the 
ney of country, which ; to show that in their eyes a 
rebellion against the is, after all, not half as un- 
popular as by right the of our country should have made 
it. They go about with their umbrellas force of habit 
anh es ® — of the _ Democratic Administration > do not 
see sunshine of Republican pet now cheering 
the American people. are idnds of imaginary 
wrongs and do not see that labor is at good wages, that 
honest cooperation 

necessary laws is needed to secure a 
continuation of these favorableeconomic conditions, [Applause, } 
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Only one sentence, Mr. Chairman, has been uttered by a Repub- 
lican in this Congress which my colleagues from Missourt in- 
dorse, and that sentiment, rashly spoken, is not true. I refer to 
the assertion made in the other House that charity does not begin 
athome. It is wrong, I say, but it will suit my Democratic col- 
aes as a as Missouri is Democratic. They criticise, find 
fault with, and denounce the National Government as long as it 
is Republican, but don’t you retaliate by scrutinizing the condi- 
tions in their own State as long as it is Democratic! Oh, no. 
They say to you, Charity does not begin at home. ' 

Let us raise the curtain a little. The last legislature of my 
State passed a law introducing Goebelism in St. Louis. And yet 
my friend from the Ninth district [Mr. CLarKk] says: 

There is no State in the American Union that has a better election law 
than the State of Missouri. 

Now, I want to be entirely fair with bim. I suspect, in mak- 
ing that bold statement, he referred to the law which applies to 
rural Missouri. But if my Pa is correct, and if it is such 
a good law, why, lask, wasitchanged? Why was St. Louis singled 
out and placed under an exceptional statute? I will answer the 
question, Because St. Louis is a Republican city, and the change 
in the law was made to wipe out its Republican majority. That 
is it. When Missouri came up with her old-time Democratic ma- 
jority last fall the leaders of that party bristled up and hatched a 
scheme which was afterwards enacted into law, and by which the 
only Republican oasis in that Democratic desert is to be swept 
away. The law provides for the appointment of three commis- 
sioners of election by the governor, two Democrats and one Re- 
publican, who have complete control of all elections. 

; a a of Missouri. Is that not more than two of one po- 
itical party? 

— ARTHOLDT. Yes, sir. The commission is to consist of 
three. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. But you are taking for granted, 
which in all human probability is true, that Missouri will have a 
Democratic ieee, until the end of the world? 

Mr. BARTHOLDT. Andif Missourishould have a Republican 
governor, which it will have after the next election, I know the 
Republican majority will put a fair election law upon the statute 
books, and make the law bipartisan by appointing two Democrats 
and two Republicans. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. You. would have two Republican 
commissioners and one Democrat, if you had the governor, which 
you never will have. We have had one, and that was enough. 

Mr. BARTHOLDT. These commissioners appoint the judges 
and clerks, designate the polling places, and put on or strike from 
the voting lists any names of citizens in their discretion. Under 
the old law the action of the commissioners in all these respects 
was subject to revision by the circuit court, but this irksome safe- 
guard of honest elections was shrewdly stricken out. 

The mayor of St. Louis in a tele to me states his objections 
to the new law in these terse words: 


Sr. Lovurs, Mo., February 10, 1900. 
Hon. RicHARD BARTHOLDT, Washington, D. C.: 

The lawis bitterly partisan. It professes to recognize the Republican 
party by providing fat the appointment of one commissioner, but he has no 
power whatever and can be 
other two. The chief Sioa however, is that the power of the courts to 
supervise the action of election board in judges and clerks, in 


lists is wi wh and tne aumete are lett seinen EGaaies tee anenk 
safeguard under the law replaced by the present act. 
This, Mr. Chairman, is a fair sample of Democratic rule in Mis- 


souri. It ee ee in my city absolutely power- 
less. But not sai with nae iece of ee the 


legislature, with the same e 

of St. Louis, saddled upon that city a new police law a y 
the force, which force none but Demo- 

cratic workers and heelers, ready to do the bidding of the men 
whom governor has favored with tments as 
a nae It is partisanship run and I chal- 
on the other side to point mb- 


St. 
Louis, ‘‘ without the consent of the governed,” then your ninety-six 














columns of oratory have simply been talked to the winds. [Ap- 
use. 
Peat ny friend talked about the Germans—that they are in fa- 
vor of the Boers and against the Philippine propaganda, and that 
because I side with the Administration my political fences had 
gotten into very bad order, etc. I thank my friend for his sym- 
tic concern. I can imagine him walking through the corri- 
ors with tears in his eyes because there mig t be a doubt about 
my reelection, but I trust he will be somewhat comforted by the 
assurance that this does not bother me at all, possibly because I 
know the eae of the German voters a little better than he 
does. Ishould like to know what has happened to alienate even 
one of them from the Republican party. Is it the prospective re- 
nomination of Bryan? hile it may or may not be true that 
that gentleman has recently written several letters to the distin- 
uished editor of a German Republican paper in St. Louis, asking 
fis support, I do not think the seductive offers which may have 
been held out tothe editor have had any effect whatever. Thelaws 
of business and sound politics prohibit such an unholy alliance. 

Is it because Carl Schurz has declared that as between 16 to 1 
and expansion the former was the smaller evil? Well, judging 
from my experience in the Ohio election last fall, and from the 
result of it, that advice, however honest it may have been, did 
not sway any considerable number of voters from their rule of 
political conduct. Is it because a man in Milwaukee has de- 
clared that by holding the Democratic national convention in 
that half-German city Bryan will catch the German vote? I 
can not help but feel pity for the man who thinks he can influ- 
ence German- ican voters the same as a photographer quiets 
babies—by show and claptrap. Believe me, if ten national con- 
ventions were held in Milwaukee, it would not have the slightest 
influence upon the vote of that I enc of thinking, cooly 
deliberating citizens, but such talk shows, and it has even found 
its way into the newspapers, how much, or rather how little, the 
true man character is known even to some who pretend to 
speak for that element. 

No, my friends, the Germans know you better than 
them. y know you are a free-silver party. They know you 
are a free-trade party. They know you area party of negation, 
opposing at all times anything and everything advocated by the 

blicans, whether right or wrong. They know your compo- 
nent elements, and they do not care, at least in my part of the 
country, to identify themselves with you. My friend says the 
Germans are “ oguingt the Philippine propaganda.” Yes; they 
are against his ‘‘ poeeene paopeasnde. That is the great dif- 
ference between the Germans and the Irish. The former are 
alwa: ape fo be with the Government, while it is said of 
our ‘irish i that, from home traditions, they are mostly 
“agin” it. The Germans are an inherently conservative, not a 
revolutionary, race, and love of peace and order, obedience to law, 
and loyalty to superiors and to the Government are their chief 
characteristics. 
' Whatever may have been their 
as territory, whatever may 
wi 


ou know 


inion about the acquisition of 
ve been their first impulses 


to the new course —- upon the shi state by 
the Paris Sanaa their imp were honest patriotic— 
the majority of my German constituents with the Adminis- 


tration that a backward step is out of ques now. [ Aopen] 
They now acquiesce in the treaty of , a8 President Senate 
acquiesced in it,and as you y ves have acquiesced in it by 
voting $20,000,000 for the purchase of the Philippines. 
ht here let mearemind you that this Congressional action 
was the ident’s authority for all the measures he was after- 
wards obliged to adopt for the purpose of enforcing the terms of 
thattreaty. If the newly builtship ‘‘Ex on” was to be sunk, 
here was your chance to scuttle it. You havefailedtodoit. Out 
of 154 Democrats in the last House only 33 voted against the ap- 
and the en was carried by a vote of 219 
those 33. And now the same men who then voted to up- 
hold the treaty and to uphold the President are raising the cry of 
imperialism and expect the voters to believe in their sincerity. 
No President ever received a more emphatic expression of confi- 
dence and a plainer mandate from Congress than did President 
McKinley on this occasion. 
, now, he had refused to obey that mandate? Perish the 
t. Not to speak of the humiliating confession involved in 
supposition, namely, this great Government of ours 
makes a treaty but is too weak or cowardly to enforce it; not to 
mention the derisive sneers with which the whole ci 


would have justly met such a startling exhibition of impotence 

ublic, our Democratic friends, bound to be on the 

of what we think and do, would then have surely raised 

are czarism.instead of im , and, what is worse, they 
have been entirely in doing it. 

To hold new possessions instead of constitutional 

sanction, and honestly meet an y which the framers of 


the Constitution did not dream of and even the present generation 
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had not foreseen, is a trifling offense, indeed, as compared with 
the dangerous example of a President arbitrarily setting at naught 
what, under the Constitution, is the highest law of the land—a 
treaty obligation. And if, on the other hand, the President had 
counseled the American peace commissioners not to insist upon 
the cession of the islands, who guarantees that the Democrats, as 
the original expansion party, would not have raised a hue and 
cry about such blundering statecraft which fritters away a most 
brilliant opportunity? 

{Here the hammer fell. ] . 

Mr. HEMENWAY. I ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man’s time be extended ten minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Indiana [Mr. Hemen- 
WAY] can yield to the gentleman from Missouri a part of his own 
time if he desires, 

Mr. HEMENWAY, I have only about ten minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Indiana asks unani- 
mous consent that the time of the gentleman from Missouri be 
extended ten minutes. Is there objection? 

Mr. BENTON. Will that come out of the general time? 

The CHAIRMAN, It must come out of the general time. 

Mr. CANNON. If I can be recognized, I will yield to the gen- 
tleman from Missouri. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois is recognized, 
and yields to the gentleman from Missouri. 

Mr. BAR THOLDT. It is a well-known fact that Mr. Bryan 
advised his friends in the Senate to vote for the ratification of 
the treaty, and finally, with a correct estimate of the temper of 
the people, whose patriotic impulses had been aroused by Dewey's 
magnificent victory as never before, came personally to Washing- 
ton and appealed to his friends not to throw away the fruits of 
that great victory, but to respect the patriotic sentiments of the 
people and vote for ratification. Thereis only one logical conclu- 
sion to be drawn from this attitude of Mr. Bryan. It is that had 
he been President, he, too, would have consented to the purchase 
of the Philippines. Who will disprove it? If he was opposed to 
the President’s policy, here was his great opportunity to accentuate 
the difference between the two parties. He preferred that in this 
respect there should be no difference, just as you had declared in 
the House, and thus the die was cast in favor of expansion. Ever 
since that time the question is definitely settled, and no amount 
of argument, reasoning, or vituperation can now changethe course 
which was then decided upon. 

In the light of these recent historical facts it would seem that 
it comes with poontiona bad grace from Democrats to pose as anti 
expansionists here or elsewhere, for every charge hurled at the 
Administration on that score will by the force of circumstances 
prove a boomerang. But they are ‘‘ out,” and in order to get ‘‘ in” 
they must havean issue. So they sew the torn shreds of t*» anti- 
expansion banner together, beat the tom-tom, gather the u.ans and 
choose as their standard bearer the very man who had himself 
torn that standard to pieces. Logical, isn’t it? 

I notice, by the way, that our Southern friends are strangely 
reticent and remarkably silent on this subject. Either as states- 
men they do not appreciate the logic of some of their brethren in 
the North, or as guardians of the material interests of their con- 
stituents they realize that the future demands of the Orient for 
the staple products of the South should not be jeopardized by 
leading a forlorn hope for party supremacy. It may bbe, too, that 
both reasons account for their present attitude. Certain it is that 
they do not, like my Missouri colleagues, furnish reasons to the 
world why Aguinaldo is right. They are not attempting to dem- 
onstrate that their own country is wrong. They do not give aid 
and comfort to the enemy by denouncing the Administration for 
trying to carry out binding treaty obligations, and if I am not 
greatly mistaken in the temper of the Southern people, a vast ma- 
jority of them believe with us that the road which leads to peace 
in the Philippines will be marked, not by the surrender of America, 
au oe the surrender of Aguinaldo. [Applause. | 

when that goal is reached, Mr. Chairman, why, we shall 
give those people home rule, tempered only by American sover- 
eignty. Is there in this great country of ours a man who would 
not be willing to grant them that same measure of liberty and 
self-government which Canadaenjoys? Is our national pride and 
our national honor at such low ebb as to allow the American flag, 
the emblem. of freedom and human rights, to undergo a change 
on its way through the Pacific Ocean? Does it symbolize liberty 
here and tyranny elsewhere? No, Mr. Chairman, it can not be 
true. Iwas not born on American soil, I am an adopted son of 
the Republic, but I would let them put me on the rack, with the 
6,000,000 of Bryan voters dancing the ghost dance around me, 
rather than admit or believe it! {Applause. | 

No true American will believe it, no matter where his cradle 
stood or whence his parents or ancestors came. His heart tells 
him that the Stars and Stripes will fade or change color neither at 
home nor abroad, neither in the icy fields of the polar region nor 
under the rays of a tropicalsun. And any political prophet who 
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would count on our American citizens of German descent as even | the fittest, certain it is that an irresistible force outside and be. 


skeptical on this score will reckon without his host. It is grossly 
snlervatien their oft-tested loyalty to suppose that they would 
swap parties now and desert, at a critical juncture of our inter- 
national relations, and in the midst of prosperity at home, the 
best President we have had since the daysof Lincoln. [Applause. ] 

But let me face the music in allits different tunes. e hear 
so much about the wealth of the a Why, I say, if 
those islands were as barren and as rocky as the top of Pikes 
Peak, it would not make the slightest difference in the political 
aspect of the case. From the very moment the peace treaty was 
ratified by the Senate we had burned our bridges behind us, not 
as a party, mind you, but as a nation, and the carrying out of that 
treaty then became the concern of every good American, no mat- 
ter whether we had bought a white elephant or a bonanza. It is 
our privilege to hope for fair returns, and none but a misled par- 
tisan’s wishes will run to the contrary; but the actual results, 
whatever they may be, can not and should not affect the moral 
principle involved. 

The form of government, it is true, has nothing to do with 
trade and commerce. Republics and monarchies are on equal 
footing when they reach out for the world’s trade, and there are 
those who say that wher we are among wolves we must howl 
with them. this is true, but if our human necessities do not 
permit us to be angels we can at least take higher ground than the 
grasping monarchies of Europe, and history furnishes no better 

lustration than the payment by us of $20,000,000 to Spain. No 
question, we could have oem | the islands for nothing from a 
vanquished, humiliated, a foe, but this payment of a 

deration makes me feel prouder of ae er ae than any 

other transaction in the history of that war which our Democratic 

— boast of having forced upon both Congress and the Presi- 
ent. 

At the time the peace commissioners sat around the mn table 
at Paris the t newspapers of Europe—of London, Paris, and 
Berlin—said in their editorials: ‘‘ Now, let us wait andsee whether 
that mighty Republic beyond the ocean can be fair and magnani- 
mous in the treatment of poor vanquished Spain.” While their 
own governments would, perhaps, have acted less considerately 
under similar circumstances, their verdict now is and must be 
that we were fair and magnanimous, and I would not have an- 
other verdict at ten times thecost. Whocan saynow that we have 
acquired those islands by conquest? We have simply purchased 
them, just as Germany recently bought the Caroline Islands and 
as Thomas Jefferson bought the Louisiana Territory nearly a 
hundred years ago. 

Here the hammer fell. ] 
r. BARTHOLDT.. I thank the House for its attention and 
hope to have an epentennty to conclude my remarks at some 
future time, [Applause.] 


Friday, February 23, 1900. 


Mr. BARTHOLDT. Mr. Chairman, since I one the floor 
a few days ago one of my colleagues from Missouri . BENTON)} 
has seen fit to champion on this floor the cause of the Goebelites 
of my State and to actually defend the iniquitous election law by 
which our last Democratic legislature has tried to punish the great 
city of St. Louis because that city has had the temerity to go 
Republican by a large majority. I shall not answer him at this 
time, because no answer is necessary. colleague has surprised 
his own party friends by his bold statements, and I believe few 
Democrats from St. Louis if clothed with the responsibility of a 
member of Con and at all familiar with the actual conditions 
existing in that city, would have stood up here, as did my col- 
league, to excuse, justify, and defend what all citizens, irre- 
eee , agree to regard as an w -of piece of parti- 
san legislation. 

But, as I said, 1 shall not now take up the time of the House to 
discuss this question further, especially because a higher arbiter 
than even this House will soon — judement —— it. Irefer to 
the people, the voters of my city and State, who will properly 
receipt for value received at the polls next November.: In the 
meantime Congress, with all the facts before it, will, I trust, take 
up the matter and determine whether the Democratic contention 
that the nation as a whole is not interested in honest elections 
in the several States is correct or not. At tI prefer to go 
on with my argument on the policy of the National Government. 
oe oe po , Mr. Chairman, > busy a days 

ve that we can outside possessions by treaty and gov- 
io by the poe oe Congress, not regardless of the Con- 
stitution, but, rather, without stretching it in order to cover such 
territory. I am inclined to agree with them. But, with all due 
respect to their learning, as | ey seem to overlook the 
simplest thing in the world, namely, thelawsof nature. Theselaws 
are apt to assert themselves in spite of human statutes and con- 
stitutions. It was in ce with them that this great conti- 


accordan: 
tinent was settled. Call it the right of might or the survival of 


yond the artificial machinery of human laws has at all times in. 
fluenced and shaped the destines of mankind. 

The extermination of the Indians was legally and moral! y 
wrong, judged even from the level of civilization attained a cen- 
tury ago; but we, a superior race, needed the space they occupied, 
and so they had to £0. The good eg of the East, and espe- 
cially the New England States, after they themselves felt secure 
in the ion of what they had taken from them, raised their 
voices in vehement a against the treatment of the aborigines, 
and they were undoubtedly right, but the Indian had to go all 
the same, and to-day we feel unscrupulously comfortable upon 
the land which by right had belonged to him. He defended his 
hunting grounds as stubbornly, and fought for his liberty and 
ee as bravely as any Tagal ever did or ever will, yet ho 
had to give way to make room for us, simply because he was resist- 
ing a force which was resistless, a force stronger than our army 
and its , namely, the invisible momentum of progress 
and civilization. ' 

The Spanish war has brought the Filipinos in contact with that 
same force. Their resistance is natural. The grating of the 
Oriental and Occidental flint stones must produce sparks, but 
the final outcome of this struggle between two civilizations, a 
lower and a higher one, can not be fora moment doubtful. Those 

ple who, for sentimental reasons or a sense of what they hon- 
estly think is just and right, take up with the lower form merely 
aidin prolo g theagony of this unevenstruggle. They remind 
us of the Indians who, relying upon their strength, attempted to 
stop the locomotive by ho ding up a across the track. 

‘* Necessity knows no law,” is an old truism. The migration 
movements of the world have been impelled less by physical than 
by moral necessity. There was still room in Europe for many 
millions of people when, in the seventeenth century, the great 
exodus in the direction of this continent . There is room 
in the United States now for hundreds of millions more, and yet 
expansion has become the shibboleth. In this case the issue is 
due neither to a tome nor to moral necessity, but to the incidents 
and fortunes of war; but how do you account for its growing hold 
upon the people’s minds in spite of the undeniable uncertainties 
of the experiment? 

You surely can not explain it by legal formule or political plat- 
forms, but yet as la ers and politicians you must reckon with 
it, and if existing laws and constitutions do not cover it, they 
must give way, because it exists, and, being stronger than either, 
it will not down. ° It is the law of nature, the human longing for 
the change and for the new, the never latent and irresistible force 
of progress whose mysterious source is nature itself. The west- 
ward course of the ‘‘star of empire” is one of its most noted man- 
ifestations. Look at history. 

Since the birth of human race the restless spirit of migration 
and the desire to expand beyond the narrow confines of the home 
have moved it. Man started from the Himalaya, in middle Asia, 
in a westerly direction, and after thousands of years is still wan- 
dering. , Persia, Arabia, Palestine, t, Phoenicia, Greece, and 
Rome in‘gotation became his home; then northern and western 
Europe, until, in search of a waterway to India, he discovered 
America. Nearly a thousand years haa then elapsed since Eng- 
land had been settled by the Angles, the Saxons, the Jutes, and 
other Teutonic tribes, but after the safety valve was once found 
it began sending forth streams of warm human blood across the 
Atlantic Ocean and is doing so to the present day. It required 
but four centuries to settle and civilize this vast continent, ex- 
tending from ocean to ocean and fiom Polar region to the 


cs. 

e primeval forests di like flakes in the sun, moun- 
tains were jtunneled, rivers bridged, and within the vast domain 
west of the ppi, which at the beginning of this century was 
a wilderness and a ‘‘ terra incognita,” more twenty millions 
of people have since found happy homes. To-day more than five 
transcontinental railroad lines connect the Atlantic and Pacific 
oceans, and soon the center of population will have reached and 
crossed the Mississippi. Nor will the star of empire in its inces- 
sant course stop on the Western H here. As ‘the teeming 
millions of Europe found an exit across the one ocean to America, 
so will the masses of America, gradually thickening, find an exit 
across the other ocean to Asia. 

The sun of Western civilization and modern enterprise is rapidly 
melting the ice surrounding the barbarian countries of the Orient. 
The wall has already crumbled to dust; yy and 
Germany have broken into the Celestial Empire and United 
States has taken the Philippines, and soon man will again find 
himself in the country of Paradise, whence he had started 
thousands of yearsago. Having once ‘ around the circle,” 
he will take a new start; his second m on will again take 
many centuries, but his mission of carrying the blessings of culture 
and civilization into every vacant spot can be stopped, his pur- 
pose of finding room and eking out an existence for himself and 











the-unborn millions:to come can be frustrated neither by moun- 
tains nor oceans, nor even by the learned arguments of constitu- 
tional lawyers. 

The best we can do, then, Mr. Chairman, is to try and reconcile 
our laws with elementary conditions. Our aim must be to protect 
and save our fundamental law and institutions in the face of a 
superior force, which could easily destroy them. And this we can 
not do by uselessly interfering with the natural course of human 
events, but by adjusting our affairs to suit it. The Spanish war, 
it is true, has artificially hastened a decision in this matter; but 
every thinking man will admit that with Hawaiiin our ion, 
and in view of the early construction of an isthmian canal and the 
keen rivalry of all commercial nations in the race for the Asiatic 
trade, the question of expansion would have soon knocked at our 
door anyway. 

But a hundred years hence the same problems which are now 
pressing for solution would confront us, and, therefore, it is bet- 
ter that we face them right here andnow. The material welfare 
of the American people depends, like that of every other nation, 
upon commerce and trade, and in this international struggle, as 
much as the nee and philanthropist may deprecate it, 
political systems and forms of ent are questions of no 
consideration. The Russian absolutist has precisely the same 
chance as the American democrat, the French republican the 
same as the German monarchist, and he alone has the advantage 
who, by the right of sovereignty, can control great markets to the 
exclusion of the other. It is, indeed, a question of customs laws, 
the same as is presented in the pending bill. Give us the right to 
shape the customs laws of a country and we can snap our fingers 
at every competitor. 

Look at what has happened in this eres We can hardly 
realize what great strides we have made in a ridiculously small 
= of time. We have not only retained, under a wise system 
of protection, the largest home market of any one country in the 
world, but we also have it in our power to regulate at will the 
customs systems of Hawaii, Puerto Rico, the Philippines, and 
Cuba. And more than that, by a diplomatic master stroke we 
have secured the consent of the commercial nations of the world 
to an open-door policyin China. The question may well be asked 
here whether that consent would have been so ily given if we 
had not, by the fortunes of war, become the close neighbors of the 
Chinese Empire. By thisdiplomatic triumph the present Admin- 
istration has arrested the emberment of that vast empire, 
because a guaranty of equal trade advantages to all nations ren- 
ders the right of sovereignty or ownership not only superfluous, 
but robs it of all charm. 

‘Tf there ever was a Eur conspiracy or merely a hidden de- 
sire, having forits object the parceling out of the domain of China 
among the powers, it has been frustrated. Thedanger of America 
ever being shut out from the Chinese markets has been forever 
removed, and the American ple have secured to themselves 
those great advantages which the Administration refused to secure 
by a tion in land-grabbing performances which would 
have beneath our national dignity. 

I do not know, Mr. Chairman, whether this great success of 
American diplomacy is sufficiently appreciated by our people, but 
I, for my part, hold to the opinion that its value can hardly be 
overestimated, and if the agreement is carried out as contem- 
plated, our verdict should be that the brilliant victories of the 


American Army and Navy have been crowned with the glory of 
American statesmanship. We readily ted the he of 
the war with Spain, but we indignantly re to rob China. 


The one means expansion, as well as the other, but to the one 
kind we quietly consented; the other we revoltingly rejected as 
contrary to our traditions. Let me shout the difference into the 
ears of our ents: We accept expansion as a responsibility 
born of war, but we are opposed to it as a tenet of government. 
But here, they say, is a great stumbling block. The Declara- 
tion of In dence says governments derive their just powers 
from the consent of the governed. True; and I say the crown of 
American citizenship would be robbed of its luster if 1t ceased to 
rest on this foundation. It makes each citizen a sovereign and 
each public official a public servant. It is the corner stone of 
SS Have we always been true to this great 
ple? it means that territory can not be acquired or held 
without the consent—that is, a majority vote—of its inhabitants, 
then half of the United States was ein uired in violation of 
the injunction. Jefferson bought the a Territory; Mon- 
roe, Florida; Johnson and Seward, Alaska, and in no case was the 
consent of the inhabitants asked. They were or taken in 
under the folds of the great flag, if not at first under the wings of 
the Constitution, and nobody was foolish enough to ask for their 


ever after. 

Is it possible that these illustrious Presidents should have con- 
temptuously defied the most vital principle upon which our Gov- 
ernment is erected?’ And has it not occurred to our Southern 
friends that after the war they were governed without their con- 
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sent? They had to remain in the Union against their wish, and 
the Government did hardly at any time since derive its just 
powers from their consent. The whole history of the country is 
a chain of violations of that principle, especially when we count 
in this category the many ——— election laws, by means of 
which the ‘‘ consent” was and is to be fraudulently manufactured. 

Two wrongs do not make aright. Thisis true, too. But will 
you tell me how you would ascertain the consent of the Filipinos? 
There are, perhaps, 10,000,000 of them, spread over a thousand 
islands. The Tagals—those who are now making all the trouble— 
are estimated to number about one million and a half. The other 
8,000,000 are said to be either friendly, neutral, or indifferent. 
Majority rule means that the 49 have to submit tothe 51. Who 
will authoritatively contend that a vote of these people, if such a 
thing was possible, would not result in favor of American rule? 
The fact is that the many different tribes inhabiting the islands 
speak different languages, represent different races, and are not 
at all on friendly terms with each other. We learn many other 
things from the report of the Philippine Commission to satisfy any 
sane man that to apply the fundamental rules of an enlightened 
government to them now would be about like reading Shakespeare 
to a newborn babe. 

This will, of course, not poe us from setting up a system of 
local self-government for them, adapted to the degree of intelli- 
gence and to the customs of each tribe, which will have the con- 
sent of the governed within the real meaning of the term. It 
may require wise statesmanship, and some may shrink from the 
task. But as long as we are willing to accord to them the right 
to life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness, with a guaranty of 
peace and order and protection against all the world thrown in, 
the solution of the problem will be much less difficult than our 
pessimist friends would want us to believe. 

To withdraw from the islands now would be a crime against 
the Filipinos and a disgrace to us in the eyes of every nation in 
the world. [Applause. ] 

And now I want to tell my friend from Missouri {[Mr. CLarK} 
something about the Boers. He says my German constituents 
sympathize with them. So do I. I[t.is the sovereign right of 
every American citizen to sympathize with whomsoever and 
whatsoever he pleases, and, in my eyes, the man who is not deeply 
touched by the heroic struggle of that brave people, closely re- 
sembling, as it does, the American war for independence, is a 
poor American indeed. But, pray, what connection has this 
African war with the internal affairs of our country? I know 
what you are driving at. 

For political effect you want to make it appear that there is a 
sort of secret understanding between the Administration and Eng- 
land which prevents the American Government from taking such 
action as the preponderance of sentiment in this country would 
dictate. It is a base insinuation dexterously propagated to arouse 
the resentment of the German and Irish voters.” I am glad we 
now have it officially, black on white, from the Secretary of State 
in his answer to the Macrum resolution, that no such understand- 
ing or alliance exists in fact, except, letme add, in the imagination 
of Democrats, whe haveaplain purposein adhering to the imputa- 
tion. - Well, that lie has had long legs, but we have caught up 
with and nailed it at last. Now, suppose the denial had not come 
forth as poomnty ot it did. Could you not with the same justi- 
fication accuse the German Emperor of English upouses be- 
cause of his strict neutrality, especially when we 
ro. almost to a man, side with the Boers? 

The reason why Emperor William is keeping hands off is un- 
doubtedly because he feels the ¢ responsibility of interna- 
tional obligations, just as our Administration does, and as any 
American Administration would, whether Republican or Demo- 
cratic. Sensible people will easily see the difference between 

rivate oe public policy, and no true patriot will need- 
essly embarrass his own government in its dealings with foreign 
nations. Its own patriotism must be taken for granted, and, in- 
deed, that degree of confidence any American Administration is 
entitled to exact from even a political opponent as to be spared 
the reproach of having failed to properly guard and protect the 
best interests of thecountry in its relations with the outside world. 

But why, it is asked, did not the President offer mediation under 
The Hague convention? I myself would have rejoiced in seeing it 
done, and perhaps the President was much inclined that way. 
But there were no doubt good and sufficient reasons. One is that 
the Transvaal Republic had not been recognized at The Hague as 
an independent power, with authority to sign that convention; and 
waiving this, because of her present rights as a belligerent, 
another reason is that we have never been officially asked to me- 
diate. In view of the savage declaration on the part of Great 
Britain that such an offer would be looked upon as an unfriendly 
act, the President had every reason to hesitate, a y in view 
of the remarkable apathy of European powers, who have a thou- 
the Old World than the 
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Our friends on that side of the House must indeed be in des- 
perate straits if they have to rely a a war in Africa for a 
campaign issue. They will find ore they get much older 
that sympathy with a civilized peo eens ae liberty is not 
patentable, and that certainly the Democrats have no monopoly 
upon it. But they will also find, I believe, that the American 
people are not now and never will be in a humor to have their 
political policies, the exclusive concern of their own country, de- 
termined by the quarrels of European nations. 

Therefore, I am afraid, Mr. Chairman, our friends will have to 
fall back upon the Sultan of Suln as their only issue left, and this 
being so, I su that they call upon some good opera bouffe 
man to write their campaign book and fill it with comical songs 
and funny music, 

Yes y was Washington's birthday. If the Father of his 
Country could come back now, what would be his sensations? 
That side of the House would make you believe he would hide 
his face in sorrow and shame. We say he would rejoice with us 
because, in spite of our marvelous growth, our liberties and our 
unity have pean sean an enli mnee and united 

© is enjoyi blessings of prosperity, American 
Republic has achieved, under *': pe pope of a wise and patri- 
otic President, the name and fx:n¢ of a world’s power. And upon 
this issue we are to sand or fat in the next campaign. 
[Applause on the Repu’ side. j 


Diplomatic and Consular Appropriation Bill. 
SPEECH 
HON. CHARLES F. COCHRAN, 


OF MISSOURI, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Tuesday, February 6, 1900, 


ake Bare betas te Comaniptes of te ae Te tla a the 
nion, an ving under consideration 7941) making 
Sous Cor Une Cigunmatis aie agaeaiay gurwaes yee Se oll eat aie fas 


Mr. COCHRAN of Missouri said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: No question equaling in ce that raised 
by the President’s plan for the government of Puerto Ricoand the 
Philippine Islands been discussed in this presence during our 


generation. I embrace this o to present my views con- 
cerni: es eee, tat the scheme of imperialism neo 


consent of the governed. 
cible annexation of the fact that they 
are to be added to the territory of the United States by violence 
is not my only reason for opposing their 

their inhabitants were 

I would be opposed to it. The 
Manila Bay to be the 


with an army of peaiee, © 
ot tee wihes arian For ce his 
en a 
> the declares is ‘‘ a duty 


whole 
imposed by Pre performaace of he 
im by Providence,” “a to humanity,” “‘a 
ci ized wordy" and most absurd ofa, while 
of extermination in Luzon 
pees SS ae the determination 
save, and regenerate the 
Aud what have been the net results of this hideous tra ? 


The of Comey pote pec: Eten Pony amy ote 
death of several thousands of our soldiers and ten times the num- 
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ber of natives; the desolation of the island of Luzon and neig)- 
boring islands; a treaty with the Sultan of Sulu recognizin,- 
slavery and polygamy in the southern islands, and continuing th,, 
reign of the Sultan, who, as civil ruler over his dominions, receiy e. 
from our Government a comfortable salary, as do, also, the kee). 
ers of his harem and slave pens! And this is what the Presiden; 
of the United States regards as a solemn, pore eeraponed duty! 

Mr. Chairman, it is not surprising that the author of this policy 
is coming to ess with a request that he be given authorit: 
to appoint subordinates and, through them, rule over the Phili))- 
pines as an absolute monarch, giving to the people of the islands 
only such rights and pri as majesty may deem best for 
them, with the understanding that if 
stand ready to compel obedience. 

Sir, this demand, which is nothing more nor less than a proposa! 
to revolutionize the Government, is the inevitable sequence of a 
medley of blunders “8 crimes, ring - we perceetion of 
an en planned by persons ignorant of conditions existin; 

O Philo ne islands or of the insuperable obstacles whic}: 
preclude its consummation, except on lines forbidden by the Con- 
stitution and subversive of the principles of liberty w are the 
foundations cf our institutions. 

I do not believe that when first the President conceived the idea 
of anne these with their 12,000,000 Asiatic inhabitants, 
to the tory of the ed a ep ly palmer) 
departure which now, of necessity, he is com to recommend. 
He expected easy & in the Philippines. Evidently he had 
not investigated their history or inf himself as to conditions 
existing in the islands fur centuries prior to the war. He knows 
now, and should have known a long while ago, that the Philippines 
can never be Americanized. He knows that the difference between 
their metisods and ours is the difference between the Asiatic and 
the American. He knows, and I think we all ought to know by 
this time, that if we are to retain dominion in the Philippines, we 
must maintain there ently an army of not less than 50,000 
men and compel obedi to our authority by a constant show 
of force. These are the circumstances under w the President 
announces that in wenn S government for the Philippines 
Congress is not bound by restraints and limitations of the 
Constitution. 

He can not retrace his oe He dare not renounce a policy 
upon which he has already ed everything. He must go for- 
ward even though it be necessary to revolutionize the Govern- 
ment. He has burned the bri behind him. He does not ask 


of the Philippines. Of course such a thing is so impractical as to 
irly impossible. A government must be provided. 
must prescribe its form and define its powers. The 
¢ demands authority to fill the important places in this 
local government ay sepennennentgnt insists that when organized 
it may without let or hindrance, regardless of the Consti- 
tution. The are to be held and as vassal states, 
and in reference to them the President is to be invested with the 
Of course details will be attended to by 

's subordinates, but this is the case under all forms 

of government. The fact is that the scheme proposed, if carried 
aoe the President of the United States the emperor of 


of ce es projectors of this monstrous en know that 
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powers, the Constitution would have been so framed ,by its au- 
thors and so construed by the courts as not to permit the infer- 
ence that it was inten to embody the fundamental doctrines 
of the Declaration of Independence. 

In this, as in every other matter, the Republican majority in 
this Chamber is content to echo the opinion of the Executive. 
In a few days we will have before us a bill providing for the im- 
position of a tariff upon im from Puerto Rico. Upon what 
theory are we to im this tax? Is not Puerto Ricoa of 
the United States? Are not the ule of Puerto Rico inhabitants 
of territory belonging to the United States? Could we impose a 
tariff — the products of Arizona or New Mexico? If not, we 
can not impose a tariff upon the products of Puerto Rico. 

Mr. Chairman, I think that if the gentlemen will investigate 
the matter, teow f will find that the Supreme Court has decided, in 


well cases, every im t question that has been 
raised as to the status of our recent uisitions, and that 
the policy and of the Administration in reference to the 


government of the Philippines and Puerto Rico can not be carried 
out without palpable violation of the Constitution. 

Ido not say that the President, as the Commander in Chief of the 
Army, may not, under present conditions and until Congress shall 
act upon the matter, impose upon these islands an arbitrary 

ernment. Their present status, that of conquered territory, 

d by the ey. forces of the United States, is analogous 
to the status of Florida for a considerable period succeeding its 
poems. hommes sn it was ae Seepted by dealin 
action providing for its government, was occu y the military 
forces of the United States, and the Supreme Court validated an 
order made by the t, as der in Chief of the Army, 
continuing Spanish customs duties and tions. This was 
mere affirmation of Sees principles of law. A subse- 
quent decision, sustaining as lawful the collection of duties on 
into the United States from Tampico, Mexico, 

when our military forces were in poneaias of that city, was 
based thesamereasoning. The duties collected were notthose 
im by virtue of any statute, but were prescribed under the 
au ity of the President as Commander in Chief of the Armies. 

The Supreme Court (Fleming vs. Page, 9 Howard, 603) lays 
Sows the governing under such circumstances as fol- 
OWS: 


The thus adopted by the executive department has been sanc- 
tioned ethos and the cireuit courts whenever the question has come 
before them. * * * It is sufficient to say that there is no discrepancy be- 
tween them, and all of them,so far as they apply, maintain that under our 
revenue laws every port is ed asa f one unless the custom-house 
from the vessel clears is within a coll district blished by ac 


esta’ t 
and the officers exercise their functions under the authority and 
control of the laws of the United States. 


The same decision holds that conquest or occupation of foreign 
territory by our military forces does not have the effect of adding 
the country thus occupied to the territory of the United States. 
that conferred by the Constitution; 
possesses no authority except erred by the Constitution, 
which clothes him with control of the Se As such 
he possesses no authority to add foreign coun to the territory 
of the ee woe thar a aan apni oot rag 
necessarily involves oe such occupation, an 
this necessarily invests the Commander in Chief with authority to 
a ne Callen oe one ee to 

© maintenance of civil government in the territory so occupied, 
The case cited rests upon this principle. 

Be ee eat ae re Tanncation of the Seaty, Gee cane 


of $20,000,000 had the effect of and 
Rico to the territory of the United States, but in this re- 
their case is y similar to that of Florida, Louisiana 


precisel of 
, and New Mexico and California. In reference to each 
of these acquisitions the Supreme Court has distinctly adhered to 
opinion I have cited. New Mexico was 
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existing. Congress or a local legislature authorized by Congres- 
sional enactment, subject to all the restraints of the Constitution, 
must make these laws. 

I shall not undertake a lengthy discussion of this proposition, 
for, fortunately, it is unnecessary. If repeated adjudication can 
settle a question of constitutional construction, certainly this one 
has been settled. The court has rendered decisions covering every 
int in controversy and as to every one of thein distinctly sus- 

ins my position. The President, supported, presumably, by the 
Republican majority in this House, which is become a mere 
agency for registering the views of the White House, contends 
that these islands, when definitely annexed, will not be part of 
the United States, and that therefore in providing for their gov- 
ernment Congress is in no sense restrained by the limitations of 
the Constitution. 

I suppose it will be admitted that if this view of the question is 
erroneous the President’s scheme for an imperial government 
must be wholly abandoned. Unfortunately for the imperialists, 
the Supreme Court has decided that not only the States compris- 
ing the Union but all territory belonging to the people is a part 
of the United States. In the case of Loughborough vs. Blake (5 
Wheaton 317) the meaning of the words ‘‘ the United States” was 
thus defined: 

The power, then, to lay and collect duties, imposts, and excises may and 
must be exercised throughout the United States. Does this term designato 
the whole or any particular part of the American empire? It is the name 
given to our great Republic, which is composed of States and Territories. 

Mr, Chairman, this definition of the meaning of the term 
* United States” seems to me so plainly and manifestly correct 
that the thought of adopting a different definition is prepos- 
terous. If it is a correct definition of the term, the theory that 
Congress possesses power to enact unconstitutional laws for the 
government of the Philippines falls to the ground bodily. If it is 
a correct definition, then the proposal toinvest the President with 
powers precisely analogous to those exercised by Victoria, Em- 
= of India, so that henceforth the functions of our Executive 

n the government of the Philippines would be those of an abso- 
lute monarch, must be abandoned, As early as February 13 last 
year, in a speech delivered in this Chamber on this subject, I 


Mr. Chairman, I appeal to history for vindication of the statement that if 
this country is to me a great colonial power we make the departure 
with the distinct understanding that such a goures wilt compel a change in 
our form of government. When Great Britain su ded in definitively es- 
tablishing her aay over India, the British sovereign was hailed as 
“Queen of England Empress of India.” If we are to establish a gov- 
ernment in the Phili es modeled upon the English plan, let some gen- 
tleman on the other side of the Chamber bring forward a measure declaring 
our Chief Executive “President of the United States and Emperor of the 

68. 


Mr. Chairman, as is this proposition when expressed in exact 
terms, the truth is that if we are to establish in the Puilippines a military 
ent or any form of government which could not established on 
continent without violation of the Constitution; if we are to place in the 
President's hands the appointment of officials charged with the formulation 
of laws for the government of distant conquered possessions, manifestly it is 
true that under such a system the President of the United States would be 
invested with powers more arbitrary and authority more far-reaching than 
is exercised by the ruler, pet any power on earth, the Ozar of all the Russias 


not excepted. ore, if the Philippines are to be subjugated, 
annexed, and governed by methods unknown to the Constitution and not 
legally applicable to other territories subject to the control of the Federal 

t, as to the provinces that are to be subjected to this accursed 
system let the American President be declared Emperor. 

Sir, I reaffirm these words; for, whether invested with the title 
or not, if the President is to be empowered to establish in the 
Philippine Islands and Puerto Rico such governments as have 
been proposed, his prerogatives in respect to those islands will be 
those of an emperor. 

Already it is announced that the peopleof Puerto Ricoare to be 
subjected to taxation not levied upon the people of the remainder 
of the United States, and by taxation they are to be restricted in 
their right to trade inour markets. And the United States are to 
fix tions upon which we may trade in their markets. Could 
tyranny go fu r? They are to have no voice in making the 
g these burdens, no right to control their own af- 
fairs. y are to be taxed without representation in the gov- 
ernment. 

a true ne Exe President coe oe pom evemeting, but his 

not upon the theory ONg_Tess possesses No 
such power, but upon the belief that the pitiable poverty of the 
people of Puerto Rico commends them to their new masters as 
Seen meee kindness. Strange, is it not, that a committee 
of oe Co : soaaes eve ents qonmstenedion a law 
w pregases to upon a million »le the very injustice— 
taxation without Ssqressatedion--Whick led the patriots of Massa- 


the | chusetts to throw that famous cargo of tea into Boston Harbor over 





a hundred years ago? 
Mr. Chairman, I now invite attention to other decisions of the 
Supreme Court bearing upon this question. And let me premise 


a goeeentetion of these authorities with the observation that before 
Presiden 


t’s plan can be carried into effect it will be necessary 
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for the Supreme Court to render a decision overturning a number 
of adjudicated cases—some of which have been acquiesced in and 
uoted as precedents for a century—in which the court has laid 
own rules for the construction of the Constitution, defined the 
powers of the various branches of the Government, pointed out 
the limitations upon power imposed by the organic law, and even 
decided the identical questions involved in the pending controversy. 
I take it that as to the constitutional power of this Government 
to acquire territory by treaty or by conquest there is no longer 
room for controversy. Jefferson, Adams, Madison, Webster, and 
Calhoun, as well as scores of others, contended that no such power 
was conferred by the Constitution; but the fact that they held 
this view is only important now as going to show the tenacity 
with which the great lawyers and statesmen of the past clung to 
the theory that the Federal Government penne only the enu- 
merated powers conferred by the Constitution. But does not 
authorize Congress to arrogate to itself powers not conferred by 
the Constitution. For what purpose may new territory be ac- 
quired? And when territory been acquired, may its inhab- 
itants be reduced to vi ? Upon these questions the decisions 
of the Supreme Court and the views of the recognized authorities 
upon constitutional law are in accord. Chief Justice Taney, in 
the Dred Scott case, squarely decides the question, as follows: 
As there is no oes regula’ 
which the General Government may exercise over the person and propert 


t assu of the 
Uni States who egrets to a Territory bel to the of the 
oa CEES CE ependent upon will of 


rnmen 

The principle upon which cur governments rest, and upon which alone 
the contines to eA" the Union of States, sovereign within their own 
limita, ete. and bot AE Att TL 
possessing certain powers, etc., and su au 
within the scope of the powers ted to it thecaghnnt tke domenne of the 
United States. A power therefore in the General Government to obtain and 
hold colonies and t territories over which they might legislate 
— restriction would be inconsistent with its own existence in its pres- 
ent form. 


It is not out of place to mention at this point the fact that the 
en of the Administration, at least those who are suffi- 

sutiy honest to retrain Syem pessoamag, stews tas Rosetisions 
of the court and the views of the great writers have condemned 


the whole scheme of imperialism as unconstitutional, but evi- 


expec 8 = 
cisions; and, as for the text-books—well, I suppose the President 


Goer 8 Saar aus Sebseed eoanasee meee SARIN tb aoa 
a year a was a - 
can Senator fally setting forth the ¢ doctrine of oe ke 
pepeg any oy Wihontty bovine te the 
ons, evit ve wa 
for the effort that is to So sanlin to ahoure Mair adversal. cn 
cerning the Dred Scott case, he said: 
unfortunate source to which to go for authority. 

The case has never been referred to in the Supreme Court as authority. ki 
certainly never hasin recent years. It has become a hissing and a byword. 

Mr. Chairman, I do not know whether to attribute this state- 
ment to i mene te 6b SRS eee nantes aoe Senne Cer- 
tainly it table to one or the other, as was conclusively 
meee Cy See ee ee ee ee in 
Me. Sire inted ¢ the Senator suhiuaeeumasiinn of the 
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obviated the effect of the Dred Scott as far as it 
seat ok eee , and so far the decision has nullified. 
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our researches have advised us, this doctrine has never before 
been questioned or denied. 

‘« The opinion of Chief Justice Taney in the Dred Scott case, to the 
effect that the Federal Government has no power to maintain co}. 
onies, governing their inhabitants with discretionary authority, 

upon the of constitutional law which we hay. 
Vist asserted, and his d on in the cular mentioned is fu)|y 
sustained by the and principles of the Constitution and 
by the decisions of the Supreme Court. As has already been indi- 
cated, the Chief, Justice in that case, reasoning from the provi- 
sions, scope, and structure of the Constitution, reached the con- 
clusion mentioned, determining from all those sources that tho 
purpose for which the Constitution authorized the General Goy- 
ernment to acquire and rule territory was its ultimate admission 
as a State into the Union.” 

It is worth while to bear in mind that in the Dred Scott case, as 
to the part of the decision above quoted, the court rendered an 
unanimous opinion. Both Mr. Justice McLean and Mr. Justice 
Curtis concurred with the Chief Justice, the former declaring: 
ee he abe saaiead dae Noe 
be exercised which are prohibited by the Constitution or which are contrary 
to its spirit; so that, whether the object may be the ) eerie of the persons 
and of of the pu or of communities who have 
been annexed to the Union by conquest or purchase, they are initiatory to 
the establishment of State governments, and no more power can be claimed 
or exercised than is necessary to the attainment of the end. This is the lim. 
itation of all the Federal powers. 

And Mr. Justice Curtis said of the power of Congress over the 
Territories: 


I can not doubt that this isa power to govern the inhabitants of the Terri- 
ore en laws as Congress deems needful, until they obtain admission 
as 


Early in our national history the Supreme Court, in a number 
of cases, had announced the same doctrine in unequivocal terms, 
first in the list being a decision rendered by Chief Justice Marshall 
in the case of Loughborough vs. Blake, in which it was contended 
that the citizens of the District of Columbia, not being represented 
in Congress, could not be subjected to direct taxation by the Fed- 
eral Government. It was claimed that such an imposition would 
clearly be a case of ‘‘ taxation without representation.” 

Concerning this case and the decision by Chief Justice Marshall, 
and other cases which subsequently have followed this early ad- 
judication of precisely the question now by the extraordi- 
ary proposals of the imperialists, I direct attention to the fact 
that the question was here unmistakably ted as to whether 
the Constitution contemplated or weaned 8 colonial system. 
Chief Justice Marshall, having held that direct taxation could be 
applied to the District and to the Territories as well, found the 
reply to the above question in the fact that statehood was the 
end necessarily intended and marked out by the Constitution for 
the Territories of the United States. He declared that— 

The difference between requiring a continent with an immense population 
to sabmit to be by a government ha no common interest with it, 
separated from it by a vast ocean, and ted with it by no common feel- 
ings, and ge pe rt gee = of the American under the 
aap gE eee. VY I a 
fey os 00m a8 tant eeate be ati aod. on te ths Gpee with the 
Territories, is too obvious not to present itself to the minds of all. 

This constitutional limitation of ultimate statehood for the Ter- 
ritories of the United States is asserted with equal force in other 
decisions of the Supreme Court. 

between the decision in, Lomeeeircugh vs. 

Blake, and that in Scott vs. Sanford, that tribunal distinctly 

the the im t and instructive 

’s Lessee vs. Hagan, and that case was in that par- 

1898 in the case of Shively vs. Bowlby, in 
which the court asserted: 

whether by deed of cession from the 


The Territories acquired 

ort Gabe the ign country, are held with the object, 
Users aeacneeed tedleg theavlcinal States in oll respecte. 
, In 1 + ae case the court, summing up its conclusions, adds 
page ; : 

the oomttiten of a Territory by the United Sonne whether oy coe 
sion States treaty with a foreign coun ad . 
ery and eettlement, tho same tile and dominion to tha United States 


whole and in trust for the several States to be 
created out of the tory. 


In Murphy vs. Ramsay, to the same effect, it was said: 

The power of Congress over the Territories is limited by the obvious pur- 
pees whieh preomse tee Staple at Ho Terrible te Gaxcne Otater in the 
The same doctrine is laid down by Mr. Justice Field 
in Weber vs. Harbor and it is notable that all 
these later decisions contain express references to the Dred Scott 
decision for the propositions they announce. 
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The views of the late Mr. Justice Cooley fully coincide with 
those above stated. In his Constitutional Law he says: 


It could never have been understood that any territory which by, pershese 
cession, or conquest should at any time come under the control of the United 
States should permanently be held in a Territorial condition, and the new 
States which have been formed of Sesvtiory asqatred by treaty must be sup- 
posed coneee been received into the Union in strict compliance with the 

tu’ 


He cites the Dred Scott case, and continues: 


And when territory is acquired the right to suffer States to be formed 

and to receive them intothe Union must follow of course, not only 

because the Constitution confers the power to admit new States without 

restriction, but because it would be inconsistent with institutions founded 

on the fundamental idea of self-government that the Federal Government 

should retain territory under its imperial rule and deny the people the cus- 
tomary local institutions. 


The same learned authority, distinguishing, as did Chief Justice 
Marshall, between the Territories of the United States and the 
American colonies under Great Britain, points out that— 


There are differences which are important and, indeed, vital. The first of 
these is that the Territorial condition is understood under the Constitution 
to be merely temporary and preparatory, and the people of the Territories, 
while it continues, are assu of the right to create and establish State 
institutions for themselves as soon as the » peeelntiee shall.be sufficient and 
the local conditions suitable; while the British colonial system contained no 
provision or assurances of any but a dependent government indefinitely. 


In deciding the case of Springville vs. Thomas, Chief Justice 
Fuller declared: 


It has been decided by the court that the [Utah] Territorial act of March, 
1892, aS this [i. e., Judgments to be entered on verdicts returned by 
less the whole number of jurors], was invalid because in contravention 
of the seventh amendment of the Constitution and the act of Congress. 


In the same opinion he referred to the case of American Pub- 
ae a any vs, Fisher, in which the court, per Mr, Justice 
wer, held: F 


Either the seventh amendment to the Constitution or these acts of Con- 
gress, or all together, secured to every litigant in a common-law action in the 
courts of the Territory of Utah the right toa trial zg jury, and nullifiedany 
act of its legislature which attempted to take from him anything which is of 
the substance of that right. 


In the case of Thompson vs. Utah the court declared: 


That the provisions of the Constitution of the United States relating tothe 
t of tria by a7 in suits at common law apply to the Territories of the 
nited States is no longer an open question. 
It is Lee: question that the provisions of the National Constitu- 
* tion by ey, for crimes and to criminal prosecutions apply 
to the of the ted Sta 


tes. 

In the early days of the Republic the first judges of the Supreme 
Court announced substantially the same principle as that 
above quoted from Chief Justice Marshall, In the case of United 
States vs. More it was declared: 


The position assumed by the court that Co in the exercise of its 
legislative function for the Territories is bound E the restrictive clauses of 


ndeed, it can make no 
t y proceeds under the oem Fens of 

IV or under its power implied in the ca; ty to acqu hold additional 

ually hed, round and trammeled by the safe- 

of individual rights that are contained in the first eight amendments. 


The doctrine has also been enunciated in recent decisions of the 
hm Court oftentimes with express reference to the Dred 
case, 
In Murphy vs. Ramsay, the Supreme Court declared: 


The people of the United States as sovereign owners of the national 
wihortes have supreme power over them and their inhabitants. In the — 
cise sovereign dominion they are represented by the Government of 
the States, to whom all the powers = over that subject 
have delegated subject only to such restrictions as are expressed in the 

: as are necessarily implied in its terms,or in the parpepmi and 
of the power itself. * * * The personal and civil ts of the in- 
its of the Territories are secured to them as to other citizens by the 

of constitutional liberty which restrain all the agencies of govern- 
and national. 


The text-books in use in the colleges and universities, and ac- 
cepted by the bar and the bench as authorities upon constitutional 
questions, denounce - a — our ne the 

very saemee proposed e President, using 80 apro- 

pos that one might almost believe it was written to be weed in 
a proposal the most revolutionary and rous that 

has ever emanated from high official circles in the whole history 

_of the Government. 

In Pomeroy’s Constitutional Law the doctrine laid down by the 

courts is enunciated without quAalification, as follows: 


is absolute over these districts or Territories? Is it, like 
my Daued De ne Nemedlons wre Shoes which are self: 

can not be; nor does the language of Constitution require 

a much opposed to all our ideas of civil polity. The safe- 
clauses which preserve the lives, liberty, 


ual 
’ from the encroachments of trary 
Goat ineiy to well te t 1 of Ceadiees eeici hs comnarded cncte- 
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sively with the District of Columbia or with the Territories as to that which 
is concerned with the States. The reasoning which leads to this conclusion 
is irresistible. A bill of rights is at smog no less important for the District 
of Columbia and for the Territories than for that portion of the nation which 
is organized into States. 

If it were thought necessary that Congress should be hedged round with 
restrictions while it is legislating for the inhabitants of States, who may be 
partially protected by their local governments, how much niore necessary 
that the same body should be restrained, while legislating for the inhabitants 
of those districts and Territories over which it has an exclusive control. 
The mandatory clauses of the first eight amendments are clothed in the most 
general language; they make no exceptions; they apply to Congress in the 
exercise of all its functions; in general terms they cover its legislation for the 
District of Columbia and for the Territories as well as for the States These 
clauses must therefore be compulsive upon Congress when it makes laws for 
the District or for the Territories, unless the general language in which ey 
are framed is modified by the particular language of the provisions which 
especially relate to the District and to the Territories There is evidently 
nothing contradictory between these provisions and the general restrictions 
of the bill of rights 


In the same work the author declares that the first eight amend- 
ments ‘‘are binding with equal force upon the legislative, the 
executive, and the judiciary,” and that— 


Furthermore, as the clauses in question are mandatory ar 1 peremptory in 
their nature, and directed at once to each brauch of the Government, they 
require no statute of Congress, decision of judge, or act of President to exe- 


cute them and give them binding efficacy. They execute themselves with- 

out the aid of an inferior law. Any proceeding of the Government in deroga- 

tion of their command would be void; any proceeding declaratory would be 
ess. 


Judge Cooley, in his work on Constitutional Law, lays down 
the same doctrine. 

Besides being thus embodied in the jurisprudence of the coun- 
try, the doctrine in question is fully supported by our political 
philosophy, and itis not necessary to quote the opinions of the 
great leaders of the Democratic party, every one of whom con- 
tended for the strict construction of the Constitution and obsery- 
ance of the limitation of the powers of government by it imposed 
in order to show that the policy advocated by the President and 
his friends rests upon a theory of constitutional construction, 
which has never been sanctioned by the great jurists, writers, and 
thinkers of the country. Federalists, Whigs, Democrats, and 
Republicans have, in the past, concurred in denouncing it. 

ward Everett finely points out ‘‘the inherent incongruity of 
colonial government with the principles of constitutional liberty.” 
He declares that the colonial form of government ‘in its very 
nature is inconsistent with the requirements of constitutional 
freedom, either to the colony or the mother country,” and that it 
“obstructs the growth of liberty in the colonies and favors the 
growth of arbitrary power in the mother country.” 

Prof. James Schouler, the jurist and historian, presents the 
same views, stating that it is hostile to our system of union and 
eee to hold territory as a province, its citizens having 

nferior rights, and says that ‘‘in every case of annexation thus 
far, except that of Alaska, with its trivial population, the annexa- 
tion under the original provisions of the Constitution has been of 
territory adjacent to the United States.” ‘‘It ought not to be 
readily granted,” he concludes, ‘‘that the present Constitution 
permits distant and populous countries to be thus added.” 
. Daniel Webster on this point expressed the same opinion. Said 

e: 

In the part which I have acted in public life it has been my purpose to 
maintain the people of the United States what the Constitution designed to 
make them—one people, one in interest, one in character, and one in political 
feeling. If we departs from that we break itall up. Arbitrary governments 
may have territories and distant possessions because arbitrary governments 
may rule them by different laws and different systems. Russia may rule in 
the Ukraine and the provinces of the Caucasus and Kamtschatka by different 


codes, ordinances, or ukases. We can donosuch thing. They must be of us, 
part of us, or else strangers. 


Mr. Chairman, a year ago, when this subject was under consid- 
eration, I had occasion to refer to the form of government now 
proposed for Puerto Rico and the Philippines. Then, as now, I 
was of the opinion that the President meditated an enterprise 
which, if carried into effect, would work a complete revolution 
in the form of our Government, and I took occasion to discuss 
briefly the constitutional questions involved. At that time | said: 


Mr. Chairman, I am opposed to this appalling departure. I am opposed to 
the forcible annexation of the Sia ren ; and I believe that when all 
the facts are known the American Feomte will repudiate a policy the adop- 
tion of which imports a deliberate abandonment of principles which are the 
ones of our free institutions. . 

I do not, however, share the belief that the forcible annexation cf the 

ds would be unconstitutional. The question in hand is one 

of pu policy and not of constitutional law. The limitations imposed upon 
the Federal Government by the Constitution bear upon its relations to the 
citizen and to the States. * * Jn this country every kingly prerogative 
in the le, and may be exercised through the medium of tho peo- 


resides 
*s mtatives and nm 
Piho homers of the Constitution recognized the necessity of safeguarding 
the country against unnecessary wars, and this was accomplished by em- 
powerin. gress, and not the Executive, to determine when the sword 
shall be hrawn and when returned to its sheath, and not by an attempt to 
define the measures that may be taken in carrying on war with a foreign 
enemy. 
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If it be conceded that while war is in 
States may favede. ——— and hold 
penne we fh —_—— 


the armies of the United 


tno ene icy 
safety and y protect the one palcy oF the of ae country, and if this be admitted, the 
contention that the Constitution prohibits the annexation of 

tory necessarily to the 

It can not bo unaed that because terri 
pied by a numerous genalssion, under the 
consent of the before papoding | me authority of this Government 
upon the enemy's country. While the war is in progress we deal with the 
coumpante at he Severe invaded as enemies, and as fs such they can not 


claim the our Constitution. In contem: of law they re 

<5 ees Ge eee Ay Byy—— Ang 
tion, and as such they can claim no voice in the of atreaty. 
That duty devoives upon their government. A, ee by the treaty the 
country in which they are domiciled becomes an part of this Re- 


public, thenceforth, equally with every creature . 
tion of the American Sag. they 8 have the incontestible right to share with 
Am or born t of 


ericans to the man: and equality 
before the law guaranteed to all alike by the American tu 5 
So that, have red 


in m my j constitutional 
to some extent in this discussion arise after ond 
uered 6 when 


t 
or New Mexico: and that the citizens tory been or 
— be annexed to the States as a result of the war with Spain are 
= Sates $0 enoey Se safeguards which nobod could be denied 
the citizens of our er Te 


* The acquisition = territory by conquest does not confer u the Ex 

tive exiee constitutional powers. The powers of the Execu 

the rights of the — are defined b e Constitution. Throughout all the 

do now comprising, or which shall 
blic, the measure of the rights of 

territory acquired by conquest, it is for the 

say what kind of a government shall be esta 

a hair's —— 
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Anat this ee Th 


Rie. Chafemnen, 5 Wee Stee Sn area e ne 
Constitution, as construed by the Supreme Court and the 
men whose utterances and writings embellish the 
ture of the country, the mad proposed 
tho hon thes his aa ieeleicaenentie brought 
2 0p this was so palpa now 
forward, and which then had been tentativel could not 


possibly meet the deliberate approval of the 
, the President has gone on and on, adding 


of the Government. 
Ef the Busctend Goelen toante 


of the weakness of the 

foundation upon which his scheme of rests it is only 

or him to note the uous methods and con- 

tem tibie expedients to which the statesmen who have attempted 

his defense have nase Saree Sei niet Get eames 

aagueanbeny an from Sapreme 
Court decisions and from the and writings of 


an ve 


form the foundation of our free 
Court I have cited stand as the 


The decisions of the Su 
settled law of the case, y have never been reversed or even 


called in question. The first was rendered by Chief J 

shall, the by Chief Justice Fuller, so that they form an un- 
Se ene ee ee ere 
this hour. They are with the robust public senti- 
ment of our people, which our history has condemned 
Ey CO ee ee eee eee 
oe elas on Rina aes ee ee ee 
lations of @ voice in eres 
degree of despotism j revoiution. They are the law of 
the land, and are therefore the President and upon 
the members of his Cabinet. Upon eer, 
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Indian Appropriation Bill, 


SPEEOH 


or 


HON. JOHN J. FITZGERALD, 


OF NEW YORK, 
In THE HovusE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Friday, February 2, and sg iow February 8, 1900. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole House on the state of tho 
Union, and having under pron) me hy the bill a R. wae) 2 ma 

ations for the current and contingent expenses of the I partment 
and for fulfilling treaty stipulations with various Indian ites for the fisc al 
year ending June 80, 1901, and for other purposes, and the Clerk having read 


“SUPPORT OF SCHOOLS. 


“For support of Indian day and industrial schools, and for other educa- 
tional parpones Bey not a ce previo | oo. ending pay of an architect, a 


raf spateres te 1 ffice of the Commissioner 
of Indian faire, $1200 tary of the Interior 


may, in his een use 005,000 for the iecnien of Indians in 
Mr. FITZGERALD of New York said: 
Mr. CuarrMan: I offer the amendment which I send to the desk. 
The Clerk read as follows: 
After the word “Alaska,” in line 14, page 45, insert the following: 


“ Provided, That the Secretary of the Interior may make contracts with 
presses & contract schools for -— tencation of Indian aoe Gums the fiscal 


| ietsanet ending June 30, 1901, bu only make such con’ laces where 
Government has not provided school facilities for ail the thoi chil ren of school 


residing to an extent not exceeding the number of children 
ina attendance at contract schools at the close of the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1900." 
Mr. LITTLE. Mr. Chairman, I raise the point of order on the 
amendment. 
Mr. FITZGERALD of New York. I ask the gentleman to with- 
hold his t of order. 
Mr. L I will reserve the point of order. 
ee . The gentleman from Arkansas reserves the 
point o er 
Mr. FITZGERALD of New York. Mr. Chairman, for the first 
time in more than twenty years it is intended that no provision 
shall be made for Indian pupils in contract schools. To those 
who are familiar with the oaation of educating and civilizing 
*, eee I, thie Republic: e: - ent 
ost n ublic, sir, encouragement 
and aid have been given by the Government to associations en- 
complete in the work of Indian education. It is now proposed to 
revolutionize omg ancient were A of the Government, 
0 obliterate, if pos ble, the most important factor in Indian 


pean the earliest ees — its existence, this Government has 
been alive to the influences that have been most beneficial in In- 


dian affairs. of trast and Seaab unknaed men, occupying the 
ee eae in the Government, never hesitated to en- 

ae way individuals and asso- 
Satins labo samantha red men of land to a realization 
of the benefits of Christian civilization. In the year 1819 a direct 


tion of $10,000 was made for this very purpose. On the 
ber, in that year, the War Department, then charged 
wis it cone ofthe tation issued a circular in which is said: 


Such associations or individuals who are already in edu- 
cating the Indians, and who may desire the tion of the vernment, 
will report to the ont of War. | tothe means of the 
Government, be er laasieatioan eaaem bo 
approved, as erecting their necessary buildings as in their current 
expenses. 

Sees ities of censure, ton teed thamtire a 

century. The first Secretary of 


Pie Interior, tho iit eden Shoes Reriny, I eee 


roe enc 


Commissioners 
in terms of of Indian religious schoo: 
PT oie 1er0 of of General Grant's “ peace olicy” 
marks the ing of large ap, tions for Indian schools 
cond religious societies. In however, it was d 
that out of system an undesirable union of church and te 
effected. apeeenes Sy Se aie 
employees 


teachers and other 
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fo be entivaly ahetished. was the practice ed by the Depart- 


ment of terior, of g agreements with religious organi- 
gations whereby for a fixed per capita sum such societies were to 
feed, clothe, and educate Indian pupils. 


This policy was indorsed and the system extended by every 
of Indian Affairs until the time of Commissioner 
Morgan. In his report for 1885 Commissioner Atkins said: 
But the sa AA erage fan oe o fairl gak withans valion. Gomtet 
nation, enco’ oussect whose p nthropy and liberality promp 
the work of redeemi 
Seeeaeetee one 
Indian School Eeeanetent Oberly (afterwards Commissioner 
of Indian Affairs) in the same year extended a sweeping invita- 
tion to the various churches to engage in Indian-school work. 
His report for 1885 contains the following: 
The Government showd be liberal in making contracts with religious de- 


nomina to teach Indian children in schools established by those denomi- 
nations. Itshould throw open the door and say to all denominations, “ There 
should be no secrecy in works. Enter, all of . and do whatever 
your hands may find work todo; and in your e the Government 
will give to io saneerogemens out of its liberal purse.” In other words, 
the Government, without partiality, should encourage all the churches to 
work in this broad field of philanthropic endeavor. 


It was natural, sir, that contract schools should be enlarged. and 
that their promoters be encouraged by such su ions. Surely 
the ble heads of the departments in con of the Indians— 
men familiar with the history of Indian education and civiliza- 
tion, close students of the life, the habits, and of the needs of the 

te aborigines of this land—never embodied such en- 

ts in their official reports without fully comprehend- 

that the natural and necessary result would be the extension 
of the contract-school system. 

The CHAIRMAN. @ time of the ong has expired. 

Mr. FITZGERALD of New York. Mr. Chairman, as a mem- 
ber of the committeo, I occupied no time in the general debate—— 

Mr. SHERMAN, I ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man’s time be extended until it is time for the committee to rise. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York asks that 
the time of his colleague be extended until it becomes necessary 
for the committee to rise. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FITZGERALDof New York. Thus it happened, Mr. Chair- 
man, that from to year, with the enlargement of existing 
schools and the 

rapidly 


BS 


dition of new schools, the amount set aside for 
In five years it doubled. 

peculiar and toundin pi me “This syste: etienirebly 

an as g m, 80 y 

— for effective ice in Indian work and so harmonious 

with the theory of this Government, 


: 


aces to the free institutions of the country. Many who had la 
ee ee ee ee Realy ws w. Even the high 
in Government were affected with this ridiculous fear. 


| 


Indian Affairs was cajoled into recommend- 

that Government aid be completely withdrawn from these 

A new policy was advocated. The system that had 

TS Let eee 

was y cast and an era of experiment begun 
in Indian education and civilization. 

At this time, Mr. Chairman, I am not concerned with the cause 

for this change of policy. Perhaps at some future time it will be 

to shed some light upon that phase of the question. For 


ee ee 1895 a novel policy was in- 
by control of Indian 


those in official circles in educational 

affairs. That cy was twofold in nature. It was intended 

ually to eliminate contract schools by the almost impercepti- 

su of Government schools. This is clear! 

shown by the Hon. Hoke Smith, Secretary of the In “in his 
report of November, 1894. In that report he said: 

are now the subject of 

eS ee for the of sec- 

= But question should be . The 

grown upt money has been invested in their ata 

> accomplish- 





2 reduction can not be carried out to 
Since that time, Mr. Chhadeued. ths avian cf Indien A@airehes 
striven strenuously to provide the required facilities, It has not 





ol 


been able to do so. Itis not even now able to provide accommoda- 

tions for all the children of school age, excluding from considera- 

tion those provided for in the contract schools. Yet itis proposed 

to discontinue these schools and to increase by 2,000 the number 

= children that the Governmentis now utterly unable toaccommo- 
te. 

The adoption of the proposed amendment is absolutely neces- 
sary, if the Department is to care for the nation's helpless wards. 
This amendment merely gives to the Secretary of the Interior 
authority to continue agreement with present contract schools 
wherever the Government has not provided adequate facilities, 
It is not a startling proposition; it can hardly be considered a dan- 
gerous or wild experiment. 

Two objections are urged against the amendment. In the first 
place, it is claimed that the Government has suflicient facilities of 
its own to provide for all Indian children of school age, and there- 
fore the authority contemplated in the amendment is unnecessary; 
in the second place, it is urged that, in effect, an appropriation is 
made for the benefit of certain churches and religious associations, 
and is therefore “sectarian” and improper. Neither objection is 
sufficient; neither can justly be maintained. I propose, sir, to 
analyze both objections, confident that impartial, broad-minded 
and just men will agree with me that the amendment is absolutely 
en by the present Indian educational conditions. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired, 
under the leave given, and it now becomes necessary, under the 
rule, that the committee rise. 

Mr. FITZGERALD of New York. I ask unanimous consent 
that when the committee resumes, I may be recognized to con- 
tinue the discussion of this question. 

Mr. SHERMAN. There will be no question but what the gen- 
tleman can have all the time he wishes to-morrow morning. I 
move that the committee do now rise. 

_The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule the committee must now 
rise. 

Saturday, February 3, 1900. 

The CHAIRMAN. The House is now in Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union for the further considera- 
tion of the Indian lwo bill, 

Mr. SHERMAN, r, Chairman, 1 ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman from New York [Mr. Firzarra.p| be permitted 
to een without interruption for twenty minutes. 

here was no objection. 

Mr. FITZGERALD of New York. Mr. Chairman, yesterday, 
in a feeble way, I attempted to review the history of the Govern- 
ment’s attitudetochurches and to religious suienieotions engaged 
in Indian education. To the best of my meager ability I endeav- 
ored to show to this committee that from the earliest days of its 
existence the Government had encouraged and assisted religious 
associations laboring to bring Christian education and civilization 
to the unfortunate red men of omr country. I tried, sir, to sus- 
tain the statements made by me by copious extracts from the offi- 
cial reports of various Government officers, and I will assume, for 
the convenience of the occasion, that up to the year 1894 the Gov- 
ernment had encouraged in every way possible religious associa-. 
tions engaged in Indian educational work; that in 1594 it was de- 
cided toeliminate such schools from the possibility of Government 
aid by the gradnal substitution of Government schools. I now 
——— to attempt to show that the Government has not sufficient 

ties without resorting to the present contract schools, and 
that a continuance of these schools is not offensive because ‘‘ sec- 
tarian.” 

GOVERNMENT SCHOOLS GROSSLY INADEQUATE FOR PRESENT NEEDS. 

There are in existence to-day, sir, 26 contract schools. In these 
schools there are some 2,000 Indian children. Five hundred and 
thirty-four of these children are there under Government con- 
tracts; the remaining fifteen hundred are maintained through the 
charity of people interested in their welfare. If the Secretary of 
the Interior be not authorized to continue existing contracts, what 
is to become of these children? 
The Commissioner of Indian Affairs in his report for 1899 sub- 
mits certain tables which show the capacity of the Government 
schools and the enrollment of pupils therein. On page 10 of that 
report is a table, numbered 1, purporting to show the ‘location, 
—— attendance, capacity, etc., of nonreservation training 
8 during the fiscal year ended June 30, 1899.” 

This table oses that the nonreservation training schools can 
accommodate 6,295 pupils, and that the number of pupils enrolled 
therein is 6,880. On pages 11 and 12 of the same report is a table 
(No. 2) purporting to show the “location, date of opening, 
capacity, enrollment, and average attendance of Government 
reservation boarding schools.” The summaries of this table give 
the following information: Capacity, 8,865; enrollment, 8,881. 
On pages 13 and 14, Table No. 3, showing the “ location, capacity, 
enrollment, and average attendance of Government day schools, 
June 30, 1899,” shows that the capacity of those schools is 4,966, 
and the enroliment therein 4,951. 
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In other words, Mr, Chairman, the total capacity of Govern- 
ment schools of all kinds at the end of the fiscal year 1899 was 
20,126, while the enrollment of pupils in those schools was 20,712. 
These figures conclusively prove that at that time the Govern- 
ment could not accommodate 586 pupils enrolled in its various 
schools. Where, then, are the 2,000 Bn oo in the contract schools 
to be placed, if the pending amendment be not adopted? No- 
where in the Commissioner's rt is there a su ion that the 
Government has sufficient facilities to accommodate these 2,000 
pupils who in a few months will be knocking for admission to the 
Government schools. No material, if any, additional facilities 
have been provided since June, 1899, and no such extensive in- 
crease as will surely be required by the Government, if the d- 
ing amendment be not adopted, has been contemplated in com 
ing this bili. 

FREE SCHOOLS WILL NOT SUPPLY NEEDED FACILITIES. 

Many gentlemen, however, find a ready if not sufficient answer 
to this proposition. Place them in the free schools in the various 
States, they say. This argument is as specious as it is alluring. 
It is not a novel suggestion. For nine years that experiment has 
been tried. Hearken to the opinion of the Commissioner of Indian 
Affairs on that proposition, At page 15 of his report for 1899, he 
says: 

An inspection of the above table (which shows number of district public 

ber of atten 


liewea that llo of Dey oe uarter f ch attend. 
v an allowance ca ‘or such average nd- 
ance as could be obtained wo have in eon 


contracts (with district publi schools) arises from 
the disinclination of the full-bloods to withstand not always silent race 
Bisa Gc. at canary of nance te bene noe 
pee children of mixed blood, who are or should be entitled to pate in 
the State funds foreducation. Theoretically, the placing of In youth in 
public schools, where they come in contact with white children, is a most 
admirable expedient for down prejudices on both sides and civiliz- 
ing the Indian, but the above table shows that it is not an unqualified suc- 
cess. The full-blood, who needs such contact most, is rarely secured. 

In the face of this language it can not successfully be urged 
that the freeschoolsof theseveral States will furnish the additional 
two thousand and odd sittings that will be required should this 
amendment fail of adoption. Andif this be conceded, as I assume 
it must be by all fair-minded men, the necessity for this amend- 
ment is beyond question or controversy. 

SECTARIAN NATURE OF SCHOOLS NOT SUFFICIENT OBJECTION. 

Some will say, however, that, conceding the necessity, which 
certainly is apparent, for this amendment, an on will 
be made for i> i , and such ob, on is fatal. 
This objection, I believe, sir, is as to wipe away as that pre- 
viously urged. Gen. Francis A. W , former Superintendent 
of Census, and Commissioner of Indiam Affairs from 1871 to 1873, 
pithily states the true principle. He suid: 
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children better than that which they obtain in agency sub- 
ject, as they are, to political control and frequent change of teachers? 

To ap te m for and main‘ 
for the oe ee eee according to —— 
thinking, be altogether wrong. To make use of good already exist- 
ing and partly maintained by private sec- 
tarian con involves no if sole object 


The value of these schools is not at issue. It has never been 
uestioned. In the report of the board of Indian commissioners 
or 1898 this commendation is found at page 7: 


no areas © epee se . 

he refuses the tribute of rege rey Upon the question of mis- 

sion schools, however, wh from contract only in 

that no pupils are in the former under t contract, he 

says: 
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The Mg) Bo ae official reports and utterances commend these 
schools. Their necessity and their value are apparent. 

Again, however, the question of ‘‘sectarianism ’israised. What 
is meant by this word ‘“‘sectarianism?” I will adopt that defini- 
tion or explanation given by the Most Rev. P. J. Ryan, arch- 
bishop of Philadelphia, in a statement before the Senate Com- 
mittee on Ap oe in a tne 1898. I commend this 
definition of the learned and distinguished prelate to gentlemen 
writhing at the thought of ‘‘sectarian” appropriations. He said: 

This word sectarianism, gentlemen, is the most thoroughly misunderstood 
and at present, perhaps, the most mischievous word in the English language. 

ctarianism is the religion of sects—that is, of bodies cut 
the original church. Unsectarian religion 
is the en of that original church. But this is not the meaning popular) 
it. Webster defines as sectarian “ one of eperty in religion whic 
has separated itself from an established church, or which holds tenets differ- 
ent from those of the prevailing denomination.” 

Now, as we have no esta’ church, for union of church and state in 
our circumstances is out of the question, and there is dispute as to which is 
the “ prevailing denomination,” a “sectarian” is not easy to find. For aman 
to h unsectarianism it is supposed that he must avoid all doctrines in 
which he may gees with any one of his audience. Now,asevery doctrine 
of Christians has n denied by some one, unsectarian as is simply 
im ble. when the audience is representative of all shades religious 
opinion. What is called unsectarian teaching is attempted in some of our 

ublic institutions by what are known as “ moral instructors,” but it is some- 
es the most sec’ of all teaching, as it represents simply the peculiar 
oenens views not of a body but of the individual who teaches. It has the 
merit of great variety, as it changes with each moral teacher, and not un- 
frequently with the same individual at different periods of life. 

The logic of that statement should appeal to all reasoning men. 
It is fair, it is true, itis a just and impartial explanation of the 
meaning of a much misused and misabused word. Yet, in the 
light of such reasoning, a most peculiar situation confronts the 
opponents of contract schools and supporters of Government 
schools. If the logic of the distinguished prelate’s statement be 
conceded, and I assume, Mr. Chairman, that it is, then the Gov- 
ernment schools are the most offensive of all existing schools, 
because the most sectarian. 

The Government schools are supposed to be stripped clean of 
our that smacks of sectarianism. The — of Miss 
Estelle Reel, the Superintendent of Indian Schools, for 1899, how- 
ever, refutes this supposition. At the outset of her report she 
says: 

* * * Therefore it seems most fitting that I should set forth in my re- 
port such matters as have come under my personal observation while in the 


As a result of her ‘“‘ personal observation,” she reports the con- 
ditions existing at the many schools visited. Some of her obser- 
vations follow. She found at the Haskell Institute, Kansas, that 
‘*a most happy Christian influence pervades the school;” Chilocco 
Indian Schoo!, Oklahoma, “ religious exercises are conducted reg- 
ularly;” Nambe and yr a Pueblo day schools, ‘‘ religious train- 
— carefully given;” are Indian School, New Mexico, 
* ous welfare of the children is carefully looked after;” 
Pheenix Indian School, Arizona, ‘‘ Christian influences surround 
the students;” Perris School, California, ‘‘ Sunday-school exercises 
are held regularly;” Carson Indian School, Nevada, ‘‘religious ex- 
ercises are held regularly;” Klamath Agency, Oreg., ‘‘at each 
school (there are three) there is a force of faithful, Christian 
teachers;” Chemawa Indian School, m, “‘religious exercises 
are regularly held;” Siletz Boarding School, Oregon, ‘‘ the religious 
training of the children is y looked after.” 

These, sir, are all Government schools. Can there be religious 
thout sectarian teaching? Why, these schools are the 
most objectionable because the most sectarian of all existing 


schools among the Indians. es of this phase of the school 
question, the Scmashatonee, in his report for 1899, says, at page 29: 
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this be not ‘‘ sectarianism,” then the greatest 
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case 
eee persons of the several Christian denominations,” because it 
“ the vital of Christianity to the success 
of our free institutions and its necessity as the basis of all useful 
moral education.” Although the argument of the advocate, pub- 
lished under such circumstances, a with 
his most notable statesmanlike utterances. course of that 
engenend ene I commend this particularly tothose who pin their 
to the above opinion of Nap Commissioner—he aes. : 
Ja reach- 
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Now, are not equally sectarian in their views with clergymen? 
And would it not be just as easy to prevent sectarian doctrines from being 
eenenes Se ners ee Bone ea ays Ngee! Itis idle, there- 
‘ore, to speak of lay peaching. 
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Here Webster was ee by a statement that it was not 


lay peas but lay teaching, that had been discussed. He 
continued: 

Well, I would just as soon take it that way as the other—teaching as 
preac L not the teaching of laymen as sectarian as the preaching of 
clergymen? What is the difference between unlettered laymen and lettered 
clergymen in this respect? wearers knows that laymen are as violent con- 
troversialists as clergymen, and tho less informed the more violent. So this, 
while it is a little more ridiculous, is equally obnoxious. According to m 
experience, a la just as likely to launch out into sectarian views an 
to advance clashing doctrines and violent, bigoted prejudices as a professional 
preacher, and even more so. Every objection to professional religious in- 

lies —_ = nae ares SS lay aching. As in ote ome, 
grea’ egree ol candor is usua oun t 
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Mr. Chairman, I am willing to let the determination of the 
question of sectarianism rest upon what [ have said. If the con- 
tractschools are obnoxious because sectarian, Government schools 
are certainly much more objectionable. 

I do not wish to be misunderstood, sir, as criticising the Depart- 
ment for attempting to Christianize, as well as educate, the In- 
dians under its control. God forbid that I should ever stand 
obstructing such work. I am one of those who believe most firm] 
that religious training is an essential of proper intellectual devel- 
opment. No matter what the creed professed, the man who con- 
scientiously lives up to his religious beliefs, in my opinion, is a 
better man, a more desirable citizen, and a more useful member 
of society than he who has noreligious belief whatever. a 
instruction is essential to the proper development of the intellect. 
Without it men are menaces rather than advantages to society. 
Mere intellectual sepa is nota preventive of vice. Herbert 
Spencer, in his Study of Sociology, makes this clear, He perti- 
nently asks: 

Are not fraudulent bankrupts educated people, and getters-up of bubble 
companies, and makers of adulterated goods, and users of false trade-marks, 
and retailers who have their light weights, and owners of unseaworthy ships, 

those who cheat insurance companies, and those who carry on turf chi- 

and the t majority of gamblers? Or, to take a more extreme 

form of tude, is there not among those who have committed murders by 
wi our memories a considerable number of the educated, a num- 
pee as large a pease the educated classes as does the total number 


to the to on 
of the moralizi.g effects of intellectual culture, flatly contra- 
Gucten 57 the facts, is absurd a priori. “ What inable connection is 
there between learning that certain clusters of marks on paper stand for 
certain words and the getting of a higher sense of duty? hat possible 
effect can acquirement of f. ty in written signs or sounds have in 
the desire to do right? How does knowledge of the multipli- 
i ng and civiling so increase the sympathies 
as to restrain the tendency to trespass inst fellow tures? In what 
way can the attainment of accuracy in g and ng, etc., make the 
sentiment of justice more powerful a it ys". vi ‘ > shapee a6 
rseveringly gained, here likely to come in- 

regard for tru spe 


It must be remembered, sir, that Indian children must uire 
their religious knowl and trainingin the schools. How, then, 
is the knowledge of tian truths to be inculcated without 
offense to this absurd theory of nonsectarian teaching? It has 
never been proposed to eliminate Christianity from Indian educa- 
tion. Why attempt with them, of all others, the e ent of 
‘philosophical morality.” If there is to be true morality, it must 
be founded upon religion. 


Of all the dispositions and habits which lead to political prosperity— 
Said Washington in his Farewell Address— 


religion and morality are indispensable supports. In vain ld that man 
claim the tribute of wedslotionn who should labor to subvert these great Ae 
of human of the duties of men and eltinens. 
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These schools are absolutely necessary if the Indians are to be 
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language of an aged and veteran Indian missionary, the 

Right Rev. H. B. Whipple, bishop of the Protestant Episcopal 


Under our system I do not believe that it is possible for the Government, 
with our system of patronage and its dependence on political ts, to take 
entire educational s of Indian schools intoits hands without failure. 
is no educated civilized constituency in the Indian country to watch 
guard the schools. 


ECONOMY OF CONTRACT SYSTEM. 
, Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
ted out that the per capita cost a year of educating 
its oe rae & on odes ties pupils * $140 Ouse 
average per ca’ or educa upils a’ . Under 
contracts aa | the Government for pupils at contract 


schools the sum of $108 is for each pupil, In return for this 
sum of $108 the contract schools agree— 
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the qualifications of each instructor as may be required, all employees to 
converse with penis under their charge in English and to be able to speak 
and write in the English language fluently and correctly; to instruct the 
male pupilsof said school in gardening and farming and care of stock, or such 
other industries as are suitable to the reservation to which they are to be re- 
turned; to instruct certain of the male pupils in mechanical trades; to in- 
struct the female pupils in cookery, laundering, needlework, dairy work, and 

eneral housewifery; to teach all the pupils in the ordinary branches of an 

nglish education; to teach the effects of alcoholic drinks and narcotics upon 
the human system, as required by act approved May 20, 1886; to observe with 


appropriate public exercises all national holidays; to instruct pupils as to the 
duties and privileges of American citizenship, explaining to them the funda- 
mental principles of the Government, and to train them to sing such patriotic 


songs and recite such patriotic selections from time to time as shall tend to 
inspire them with love of the country and the me. 

‘o supply the pupils of said school with suitable and sufficient clothing, 
subsistence, lodging accommodations, medical attendance, school books, sta- 
tionery, school appliances, and all other articles necessary to their personal 
comfort; and also to supply the school with mechanical tools, seeds, and all 
other articles necessary in a properly conducted industrial school. 

To have schoolroom exercises on five and industrial exercises on six days 
in each week, legal holidays excepted. 

Moreover, sir, the Commissioner of Indian Affairs has the right 
under all such contracts— 


To make inspections of the said school, and to require the party of the sec- 
ond part at any time to immediately dismiss from the service of the school 
all school employees who may be considered by the party of the first part not 
qualified for the respective poaiems occupied by them in the school. _ 

To prescribe the course of study, to direct the grading and classification of 
the pupils of the school, and to designate the text-books to be used therein. 

These schools are more economical than the Government schools; 
they are satisfactory in every respect; they are subject to the 
closest scrutiny and inspection of theGovernment. Every penny 
of the 30 cents a day received for each pupil is expended for the 
benefit of the Indians; none is spent for the peculiar benefit of 
the association conducting theschool. It is possible, sir, to main- 
tain these schools upon such small expenditures because those 
engaged in this work have devoted their lives, their energies, and 
their talents to it. No earthly reward is expected other than the 
consciousness that something has been done for the betterment of 
mankind in the service of the Lord. 

Mr. Chairman, I have attempted to make this committee realize 
the importance of this question. The pending amendment pro- 
vides for facilities needed by the Indian Office. Itis not for meto 
determine its fate. I am alive to the high motives that guide 
members of this House in the performance of their duties. I ap- 
peal to their sense of fairness and justice to provide in this bill 
for these 2,000 Indian children and not leave them dependent upon 
charity nor permit them to return to their former barbarous, un- 
civilized lives, menaces to society, and an everlasting reproach to 
our beloved country. [Applause. ] 


Death of Hon. Lorenzo Danford 


REMARKS 
HON. CHARLES H. GROSVENOR, 
OF OHIO, 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Saturday, January 20, 1900, 


The House having under consideration the following resolutions: 

“ Resolved, That the business of the House be now suspended, that oppor- 
tunity may be given for paying tributes to the memory of Hon. LokENzO 
DANFORD, late a member of the House of Representatives from the State of 


M ecsolved, That, as a particular mark of respect to the memory of the de- 
and in recognition of his eminent abilities as a distinguished public 
servant, the House at the conclusion of these memorial proceedings shall 
stand adjourned. 
acne ved, That a copy of these resolutions be transmitted to the family of 
“ d, That the Clerk communicate these resolutions to the Senate "— 
Mr. GROSVENOR said: 
Mr. SPEAKER: I come here with no prepared eulogy to partici- 
te in the ceremonies of this hour. =f first acquaintance with 
aptain DANFORD was during the period of the civil war. I knew 
him as a bright, handsome, thoroughly capable soldier of the Vol- 
unteer Army. I have no particular remembrance of anything 
special in his career that came under my own personal ol\servation, 
excepting a general recollection of this character. Following the 
battle of Stone River, in which he participated, the regiment to 
which he belonged, the Fifteenth Ohio Infantry, became the sub- 
ject of an investigation, which was made by a court of inquir 
appointed by General Rosecrans, and which consisted of Col. 
Senter Matthews, then colonel of the Fifty-first Ohio, and another 
officer whose name I have forgotten, and myself. It was not be- 
cause of anycharacter or conduct of the regiment itself, but there 
Was an issue made in a controversy between the colonel of that 
régiment and the major. The turning point of that inquiry was 
whether or not Colonel Wallace was in command of the brigade 
on the second day of that great battle, and if so, who was in com- 
mand of the regiment itself; and if it was the major, whose name 
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I know but do not care to mention, the question arose whether he 


' took command of the regiment as he ought to have done, and 


properly discharged his —- 

We spent several days visiting the various points of the battle- 
field, and sume very laughable facts came to our knowledge. We 
found that there was absolutely grave doubt and uncertainty 
whether Colonel Gibson actually commanded the brigade at any 
time during that day or whether he did not: and when he came to 
testify himself he bed how he had been cut off from his 
command with two pieces of artillery, a section of a bat , and 
he had skirmished around over the principal parts of the battle- 
field, and finally got safely into camp at mght with his two guns 
and the few men he had with him. 

Here is where Captain DANFORD came in with that precise, clear- 
headed mind that he always had. As captain, or the officer in 
command of his company, he testified. He testified of the move- 
ments of his part of the command on that day, and there was no 
general officer from Rosecrans down who had a more complete 
and graphic description at his ae end of every movement 
made by him than Danrorp had. bore the characteristics of 
a soldier that he had afterwards as a lawyer and afterwards as a 
statesman. 

He was elected to the Forty-third, Forty-fourth, and Forty- 
fifth Congresses. He served about the time that it takes a man 


he was making rapid toward leadership in the House is 
the common report of men who knew him in that day, and he 
served with a class of men equal, at least, to any one period of 
time that we have had since the war. Then he became conspicu- 
ous as a lawyer, not perhaps conspicuous in the scientific knowl- 
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gress. 

mene cae 5 there the stamp in Ohio, and 
effective a stump as was on io, 
he came very often into the mining sections 
before I came to Congress, and 
He was not what we usually 
any claim to that; but he had the 

Space sect ae of th ote-getting of 
made his upon the stump one e most V ing 
all the wales I ow when he was at his best. 

He received a serious injury, almost met his death, by a railroad 
accident, and came out of that and lingered at the door of the 
other world for quite a time. I have thought, and I think I am 
right about it, that he never quite recovered the full spring and 
activity of the capacity that heenjoyedbefore. But hecameback 
to Congress, and we all of us who were here in the Fifty-fourth 
and Fifty-fifth know how well he his duty. He had 
become exceedingly anxious with regard to certain matters of 
legislation, and sometimes he almost lost his temper when baffled 
and headed off by the various of the opposition here. He 
was one of those persistent, 
they believe they are t. I do not believe 
man on this floor nor 
official ca 
lief and tious duty than did Lorenzo Danrorp. He 
never had any buncombe about him. You never heard him 
on - eee in this House, nor by oe ape eeee ace —_ 
nor by any other process, ae amere 
venolation, bill, or s tion. What he brought here he favored. 
What he advocated he believed it was pry thes. a 
That which he opposed he opposed not because of its upon 
him, but because of his 0 to duty. 

He began to go downward; death was staring him in the face; 
and in that hour, as in the case of a great many others, he turned 
with fond recollection to his old home in Ohio. In the month of 
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father, away from usual comforts that he had and he 
felt that a very serious condition had come upon him. wanted 
ee He thought 
of Ohio, and talked of Ohio, finally he told a colleague 
and myself, ons day. that he was going home. "He 
said, “I am to Ohio. I Gieswe out of that air 
of southeastern than I can get out of all of the medicine of 
all the doctors in this city.” 
He spoke of its altitude, 600 feet abeve the Ohio River, and said: 
“ The purest air on earth is the air of Belmont .” And he 
was not far wrong in his assertion of the loveliness, , and 





healthfuiness of the home in which he had lived. Thoseof us who 
attended his funeral and went to St. Clairsville for the first time 
were impressed with the beauty of the surroundings, and we did 
not wonder that in the hour of his dissolution, as it were, he al- 
most cried like a child for the air and the surroundings of his 
Ohio home. 

He had the confidence and respect and love of his people. They 


came from every county in his district. y came in great 
numbers. They came on that beautiful June day to do honor 
to the memory of the man who had been so long their champion 
and leader. And I can pay no better tribute to his memory 
than to say that around that bier, around that o grave, there 
were tears of affection from men not related to him, but who had 
known him so long and well that it seemed that a friend and 
brother had been taken away. 


, 


Shall America Become a Tyrant Nation? 


SPEEROH 
HON. THOMAS CUSACK, 


OF ILLINOIS, 
In THE House oF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Monday, February 26, 1900, 
Oa the bill (H. BR. 8245) to regnlate the trade of Puerto Rico, and for other 
purposes. 


Mr. CUSACK said: 

Mr. CuarrmMan: The lawyers of this House have spent many 
days in maning tee technical questions involved in this bill, and 

men on this side have presented their legal objections to it. 

t it needs no lawyer to explain why the bill should not pass. 

I am utterly opposed to it, because I believe in keeping our prom- 

ises. The man who breaks his word can not hope to have re- 

spect of his neighbors. The nation which breaks its pledges to a 
weaker people will receive the condemnation of — 

When we entered upon the Spanish war we called upon the 
world to witness that we took up arms for a high and humane 
popes relieve the people of the island of Cuba from the mur- 

lerous oppression and cruelty of . As an incident of that 
Rico, and inhabitants of that island 


promises ever penned by a 
What did he say? Listen: 
HEADQUARTERS OF THE ARMY, 


» Pwerto Rico, July 28, 1898. 
To the inhabitants of Puerto Rico: 1. 


In the tion of the war the of the 
ot te Untad States inthe couse St liberty, antes and Hamanley i ak 
forces have come to occupy the island Rico. Tuey come bear- 
a 


tary 

Sag tho teams of Canteme. Sees noble * * * They bring 

55 Se Seen © of whose power is in 
ee eee, oan itsfold, * * to bring 

you protection, not only your , to promote 


wn d Saleem’ Fea ts taomaiticn nad ticotade of th 
our pros , an wu 

literal inetite of our Sent. * © * This is not e war of devas: 
tation, but one to give to all the control of its military and naval 
forces the advantages and blessings of enlightened civilization. 


NELSO MILES, 
Major-General Commanding United States Army. 


mg yy pte yh Co ee as our 

Puecta Rico und the United Bistes be removed. 
How beautiful a was here presented, one would 
the lovers of liberty and justice 











of the witnesses from Puerto Rico, whose testimony is before us, 
pays: 

Since the United States has had the occupation, I am sorry to say, we have 
gone backward; two years we were certainly a great deal more pros- 

than we are to-day. ere is a great deal more poverty than there 
was two years ago. 

Mr. Chairman, our Government is in bad company and follow- 
ing a bad example. During the past two years we have heard a 

at deal about an understanding between the United States and 
England, ana 2 Puerto Rico we see our Government doing some- 
thing very similar to that which England tried to do to the Amer- 
ican colonies a century and aquarter ago. Not only that, but our 
Government, which made such fair pretenses when it went to war 
with poor old Spain, because that country was unjust to Cuba, 
seems strangely blind to the cold-blooded murder which England 
is now committing in South Africa. 

It is said that England performed some service for us during 
the Spanish war. I ask any man to point out what that service 
was, when it was performed, where it was performed, and by 
whom? Our State Department is now presided over by a man 
fresh from the flattery and social attentions of English drawing- 
rooms. Isit not astrange and humiliating coincidence that al- 
most as soon as ean began her attack upon the Boers, the 
American consul to the Boer Republic, who pro t Eng- 
lish meddling with his official mail, should be removed and our 
late ambassador to England should send his own son instead? 

Mr. Macrum, who has been so summarily and a dis- 
placed, to be succeeded by the son of our Secretary of State, is too 
old-fashioned in his ideas of freedom and independence to suit the 
spirit of these times, it seems. He says: 

I bad the humiliation, as the representative of the American Government, 
of giving in my office in Pretoria and looking u envelonte bearing the offi- 
cial of the American Government opened and officially sealed with a 
ane notifyi me that the contents had been read by the censor at Dur- 
secret alliance be 


en I acce m t as 

Sesue dealiden ann Unant Beitein ee eee 
Mr. Chairman, what a spectacle is here presented! It has been 
our boast that whatever other nations did we at least were the 
friends of freedom everywhere. But now we are blind to the 
crimson streams of South Africa and deaf to the roar of English 
cannon. In the war now raging there we see a plain, free repub- 
lic, such as ours once was, ee the greatest robber 
of all the ages, who simply says: ‘‘ Your gold and diamonds or 
your lives; and I think, as you are in the way, I'll take your lives 


anyway!” 

o the history of the world there is no sight more pitiful 
than that of the heroic Boers, fighting like the humble heroes 
they are against overwhelming numbers. Who can read the 
story a people and not be moved to admiration and to 


ind 
en English ep in Cape Colony became unbearable to 
the liberty-lov rs many years ago, they asked the English 
Government, ‘‘ What do you claim to be the northernmost bound- 
ary of English territory in South Africa?” The English Govern- 
ment replied, ‘‘Our northernmost boundary is the Vaal River.” 
“*Very well,” responded the Boers, ‘‘ we will leave our homes and 
the graves of our fathers and go beyond the Vaal, and all we wish 
there is to be let alone.” 

They went, and, as if to warn them of future danger, every night 
on their long journey they had to post sentinels to protect their 
flocks and herds from the attacks of the cowardly and treacher- 
ous lions which are ee emblem, and which well illustrate 
her methods, always ing on the outskirts, ready to pounce 


the helpless. 

ond the Vaal, in a country too poor to tempt even England's 
these sturdy people established their new home set upa 
republic assimple as ours used tobe. If gold and diamonds had not 
been disco there, they might yet be at peace on their quiet 
farms and have no use for their rifles except in the noble art of 
the chase, But now they are being held up, the victims of the 
highwayman of the world; and while every man who loves 
must admire the Boers for their plucky defense of home and 
country, ourGovernment stands idly by, not offering to make a pro- 
test, not even rae a friendly way, to stop the unequal conflict. 
If we were justi in armed intervention nst S , fight- 
ing from ves of national pride to maintain t rule in 
countries which for centuries had been hers, how much more do 
onal honor and good conscience impel us to use all peeentie 
means to stop a warfare, merciless and hateful, waged mo- 
oe theapeene aaa on the one side against a brave, free people 

in a sister republic on the other! 
not our injustice toward Puerto Rico and our 
d’s wanton atteck on the South African 
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Trade of Puerto Rico, 


SPEECH 
or 
FRANK M. EDDY, 
OF MINNESOTA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Saturday, February 24, 1900. 


_ The House being in the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union, and heaving under consideration the bill (H. R. 8245) to regulate the 
trade of Puerto Rico, and for other purposes— 


Mr, EDDY said: 

Mr. CuarrMAaNn: The truth of the old and trite sayings that his- 
tory repeats itself and that there is nothing new under the sun 
has nevey been more clearly manifest than in the circumstanees 
surrounding the declaration of the war with Spain, its conduct, 
the conditions and responsibilities growing out of that war and 
which came as an unavoidable and inevitable inheritance, and the 
settling of the great questions that grew up by reason of this 
inheritance and these conditions. 

The American people have enga:; 
the Revolution, that of 1812, the Mexican war, the civil war, and 
the war with Spain. And I want to call attention, first, to the 
fact that all these wars were entered into with practical unanim- 
ity on the part of the American pompe iia is not absolutely 
true, but it is practically so—that as the wars progressed the con- 
duct of the same was criticised vigorously and, | might almost 
say, virulently by a minority, and, second, as a result of all these 
wars, new conditions arose and new great responsibilities were 
created that were undreamed of at their beginning, and when a 
majority of the people’s representatives settled those great ques- 
tions the minority always insisted that if the will of the majority 
was carried out direful results would follow, and I might add that 
there were always a few members of the majority who realized 
that the easiest way in the world to get a reputation was to kick, 
one so went over to the minority and joined with them in crying 

avoc. 

Mr. Chairman, our first war with Britain was engaged in for a 
principle, and the most ardent advocate of that war never asserted 
or dreamed that it was for the purpose of establishing a separate 
sovereignty. As wise a man as Benjamin Franklin shortly after 
the battle of Lexington made this statement: 

I have traveled all over the thirteen colonies, and I have not found a man 
insane enough to advocate a complete separation from the mother country. 

It issafe for me to say now that had the leaders in the beginning 
of that struggle asserted that their purpose was to set up a sepa- 
rate government five-sixths of the men who so bravely fought on 
so many bloody fields would have laid down their arms and gone 
home in disgust. 

But, Mr. Chairman, ‘‘ Man proposes and God disposes,” and in 
the fullness of time, in His own way, He made known to the 
minds of men His purpose to set up in the New World a new 
nation or new principles of freedom, and after the great struggle 
had ended in independence, the great men of the colonies, the 
great statesmen, great soldiers, great scholars, and great lawyers 
assembled under the direction of their respective Commonwealths 
and after many weeks of stormy discussion promulgated this Con- 
stitution and offered it to their several States for adoption. Then 
it was that the minority got in their work. They declared if the 
Constitution was — it was the beginning of the end of their 
newly acquired, blood-bought liberties. They dragged forth the 
specter of imperialism, then ten times more realand hideous than 
now, and tried to do business with it. 

The decline and fall of the Roman Empire, the lost prestige of 
Holland, the decay of Portugal, and the departed glory of Spain 
were held upas examp!es, frightful examples, of what would hap- 

to the young Republic if the people surrendered their rights 
Se oiestins this Constitution; but these tactics were as ineffective 
in the closing years of the eighteenth century as the same tactics 
will be in the closing years of the nineteenth, and the Constitution 
was adopted. The American people could not be frightened then 
and can not be frightened now by delirious creations of diseased 


imaginations, 

I wish I had the time to go into the details of the settlement of 
the great problems growing out of subsequent wars. Itisenough 
for me to say that at the close of each new and great questions 
arose as the result of conflict. The majority in control had to 
settle these questions; they did settle them notwithstanding the 
minority have always declared that such settlements would be 
anar , barbaric, imperialistic, inhuman, unconstitutional, 
and a lot of other things. {Laughter}. t 

Mr. Chairman, we have had a hundred years of doleful minor- 
ity predictions of misfortune to the individual and disaster to the 


HON. 


in five great wars—that of 
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nation, and it seems to me they grow gloomy and darkly fore- 
boding with each new crop of predictors; yet I submit that in spite 
of these prophets of evil this Republic has staggered along fairly 
well for a hundred years, and this very day, this very hour, every 
individual resident of the United States, or of the Territory be- 
longing thereto, enjoys a — freedom of speech and action 
than the resident of any other nation under the bending heavens, 
and his privileges of freedom and blessings of opportunity are 
greater this minute than at any time in the previous history of 
this nation, and ‘still there’s more to follow.” [Applause.] 

Bearing in mind the absolute and utter failure of past predic- 
tions of woe, is it not strange, passing strange, that our friends 
on the other side persist in dragging out into the sunlight the 
same old scarecrows, of setting them up in the plain view of 
men, of manipulating the wires so that they wave their skeleton 
arms up and down and wag their gruesome heads from side to 
side? But lapprehend, Mr. Chairman, that when the manipulators 
of these ancient effigies discover, as discover they must, that they 
are a no one, deceiving no one, not even themselves, 
they will once more take down their fantastic creations, carefully 
box them up, and safely stow them away in the attic of the Demo- 
cratic Chamber of Horrors for the use of future generations of 
Democracy. [Great laughter. } 

Mr. Chairman, never in the his of this nation was a war 
entered into with more unanimity of purpose on the part of the 
people than the one from which the country has just triumphantly 
emerged. 

Well do I remember that imposing, neering half hour of his- 
tory that was enacted on the floor of this House ashort time since, 
to participate in which was worth ten years of ordinary lifetime, 
when Republicans, Silver Republicans, Democrats, and Populists 
forgot they were partisans and remembered only that they were 
Americans, and in a spontaneous burst of patriotic enthusiasm 
voted the President $50,000,000 with which to carry on the war. 
There was no politics in the war; it was a ple’s conflict. Men 
who kad worn the fry fought side by side with men who had 
worn the blue, and sons of the Southland vied with Northern 
boys in deeds of desperate daring, and even Africa's children 
caught the martial spirit, and a moving black wall, showing rifts 
of gleaming ivory, was one of the things that struck terror in the 
hearts of Spain's legions on San Juan Hill; and when they re- 
turned victorious—those boys of ours—we crowned them with 
wreaths in which the leaves of the Southern were inter- 
mingled with the leaves of the Northern pine as a symbol that the 
hateful thing “‘sectionalism” was pla forever behind, and in 
bo oy oneness and unification should rule and reign. [Ap- 
plause. 

The war with Spain, though brief in duration, was pregnant 
with great results. When we take into consideration thelives lost, 
the money expended, and the results achieved, ——— it ap- 
pears in the history of the world since wars began. The results 
were as stupendous as they were undreamed of at the beginning. 
Thousands of square miles of territory were added to our dominion 
and millions of new people came under our jurisdiction. Puerto 
Rico and the Philippines are ours. I believe they will forever re- 
mainours, Legislation in their interest is imperatively demanded. 
The party charged with the responsibility of this legislation 
through its fay on the proper committee has nted 
legislation. to be ted, it is stoutly contested by Demo- 
cratic opposition, and, as | gather from the debate, they based their 
opposition on two grounds: 

irst. That it is unwise, ill-considered, and inexpedient legisla- 
tion. 

Second. That it is absolutely unconstitutional. 

Very little has been said on the first proposition on either side, 
and the merits and demerits of the measure have been but slightly 
discussed, and I must pass the subject without comment, except 
to say that the bill would suit me better if in addition to the pro- 
visions carried it extended the internal-revenue laws to the island. 
Great questions and weighty problems, uiring the highest 
order of statesmanship to solve and solve rightly, were left to us 
as a legacy of the war. It is a matter of profound regret that we 
could not approach their solution with the same oneness of spirit 
that we entered upon the war that entailed them u us; but 

, smothered by patriotism during ties, blazed 
orth anew and politicians to play for position and maneu- 
ver for advantage. I can not dwell upon the question of acquisi- 
tion of territory, governing tvithout the consent of ——— 
and many other interesting questions, as my time is ted and 
want to talk a little about the bill in question. 

Presumptuous as it may seem in me, I desire to briefly discuss 

the constitutional question, and discuss it from the point of 


pel porn emer a lawyer. 

I understand it, the line of difference is drawn, Our 
Democratic friends claim in their contention that whenever terri- 
tory comes dominion of the United States it at once 
becomes an integral part of the Union, and by the very act of 








acquisition the Constitution is extended over such territory like a 
blanket, covering the inhabitants thereof; all the rights of every 
character are conferred by its provisions except only those pe- 
culiar political rights that are inherent with statehood: while, on 
the other hand, our contention, at least my contention, is that 
certain provisions of the Constitution apply only to the States, 
and mere acquisition of territory does not carry with it all the 
constitutional provisions. 

Without being at all original, I can truly say the Constitution 
is a most wonderful document. Without taking into account its 
political significance, considering the time it was produced, the 
scholarly and legal attainments of the men who a it, it is 
the most marvelous literary production the world hasever perused, 
save only the Serinon on the Mount. Written by eminent scholars 
in an age when stilted phrase and polysyllabic wording was sup- 
posed to be a sign of erudition, its language is incomparably sim- 
ple, clear, and concise. 

Approximately thirteen-twentieths of it is in words of one sy]l- 
lable, four-twentieths in words of two, two-twentieths in words 
of three, and only one-twentieth in words of four or more. The 
Sermon on the Mount, as I said before, is its only parallel for di- 
rectness of statement. 

Composed ae by lawyers at a time when Latin may almost 
be said to have been the language of the law, it contains only two 
Latin terms, ‘‘ex post facto” and ‘‘ habeas corpus,” for which 
no English synonyms exist, and which are of such common use 
that everyone understands their meaning. There is scarcely a 
word in the entire document that an ordinary man can ‘not com- 
prehend and define the moment he hears it, without the aid of a 
dictionary. Volumes of commentary have been written upon it, 
but it is, and always will remain, its own best commentator. 
Judges learned in the law have construed the mee S its pro- 
visions, yet each separate paragraph explains itself better than 
any man ever has or ever can explain it. 

have always contended and contend now that the best way to 
find out what it means is to read it, regardless of judicial decision 
and unhampered by any comment. Taking into consideration 
only the time of its production and the circumstance under which 
it was written, we know it was intended as a basis or framework 
for the government of a union of States, for it plainly says so in 
the preamble, where the first sentence of which is: ‘‘ We, the peo- 
ple of the United States.” But it would be preposterous to sup- 
pose that the men who promulgated it did not contemplate the 
territory under them under the dominion of the United States or 
to come under such dominion in the future that had not acquired 
the dignity of statehood, and this is made clearly manifest in para- 
graph 2 of section 3 of Article IV of the Constitution, which reads: 

The Congress shall have power to dispose of and make all needful rulesand 
regulations respecting the territory or other property belonging to the 
United States, etc. 

Could language be pe than this? Congress has the power 
not only to ‘* make all needful rules and regulations” but ‘‘ to dis- 
pose of” territory. 

Paragraph 1 of Article VII states: 

The ratification of the conventionsof nine States shall be sufficient for the 
establishment of this Constitution between the States so ratifying the same. 

Plainly implying some action was necessary on the part of the 
people themselves before all the provisions applied. 

Passing without further comment to the provisions of sections 
8 and 9of Article I, defining the powers of the Congress, the most 
casual reader will at once determine that section 8 is affirmative 
and section 9 is restrictive. That whatever the Con can not 
do, it can do the things mentioned in section 8; and whatever it 
can do, it can not do things in section 9. ; 

The reader will also observe that the provisions in these two 
sections, as well as all sections, naturally group themselves into 
two well defined divisions, which we may term political provisions 
and revenue ons—a political provision may be-defined as 
one that affects man’s liberty; a revenue provision as one that 
affects man's d every single word of the revenue pro- 
visions are directly applicable to the States by express words 
or direct implication, but the political provisions contain no such 

Th a paragraph confers th to im d collect 

e ers the power to impose and collec 
taxes, duties, etc., but this power is modified by the declaration 
-= ‘wae ne shall be — “ ee the we yong al 
clearly indicating as a negative pro on they need no uni- 
form in the Ternitory: 

If { am in the book business and send out two agents, and to 
one I say “‘ You may sell these books throughout the District of 
Columbia,” and to other, ‘‘You may sell these books,” the 
most obtuse would understand that one was limited to the Dis- 
trict of Columbia and that the other was without restriction. If 
this distinction was not intended to be made the framers of the 
Constitution, who were past masters of the art of on and 
never wasted a word, would have said, ‘‘But all duties, excises, 
and imposts must be uniform.” 











Section 8 contains what I term six revenue provisions, each of 
which are —— to the States. The other provisions are not so 
limited. Section 9 contains nine revenue provisions, each one of 
which applies to the States, while this application is absent in 
the other oa : 

It was the old doctrine of the pro-slavery advocates first pro- 
claimed by John C. Calhoun that all the provisions of the Consti- 
tution applied to all the territory under the dominion of the Gov- 
ernment of the United States—and he stated it took him thirty-five 

ears to educate the South up to his idea—and hence slaveholders 

ad a right to carry their slaves into any territory belonging to 
the United States; for as the Constitution recognized slavery, any 
law by the Congress prohibiting it in the Territories, or lim- 
iting it in any way was ‘‘unconstitutional.” The great abolition- 
ists, the Garrisons, the Greeleys, and Lincolns, while sorrowfully 
admitting that the Constitution authorized slavery in the ‘‘ States” 
where the laws recognized the abomination, stoutly contested the 
theory that this provision attached to territory by mere acqui- 
sition. 
The Calhoun theory of the Constitution was burned out of ex- 
istence in battle flame, and in fact every recognition of human 
bondage was shot out of the Constitution by freedom’s bullets 
fapgisnee). and to my mind it is a monstrous proposition that the 
mighty minds who conceived the Constitution soshackled us with 
fetters of steel that we are absolutely comnelled to force our well- 
housed, well-paid, well-fed beet and cane sugar workers into equal 
competition with those of Puerto Rico and the Philippines, clothed 
only with a palm-leaf hat and their modesty [laughter], who live 
in windowless, doorless, palm-thatched huts, bare of furniture, 
where all members of the family, red, white, and black—for all 
these colorsare often found in one household—occupy the one room 
in common, and make it absolutely imperative that our thousands 
of cigarmakers should place their labor on equal terms with natives 
whowork a week for an amount they would be ashamed to drop into 
a contribution box on a Sunday morning, because the fortunes of 
war or the providence of God placed these islands under the do- 
minion of this Government. [Applause. ] 

All the constitutional lawyers in this House, with all their 
precedents, could not make me believe the Constitution is op- 

to common sense. If we must, under the Constitution, 
per the American workmen in equal competition with the 
2,000,000 Puerto Ricans and Filipinos, then we had better pick a 
uarrel with some nation, permit them to lick us, and cede them 
these islands as indemnity; for if the Democratic construction of 
the Constitution is correct, we can not ‘ae ner of them any more 
than we could dispose of Ohio, and absolutely the only way we 
can get rid of them is to permit some nation to take them by force. 

But this is not true, in my judgment. I believe Congress has 
the right to impose ‘‘the necessary rules and restrictions,” to 

uote the Constitution, as it may deem just and proper to protect 

e interests of the people of the Uni States, as well as for the 
interests of the inhabitants of these Territories. And with a lib- 
erality that is always characteristic of the American Republic, a 
measure has been devised that does protect our citizens and raises 
revenue for the benefit of the inhabitants of our new ssions. 

For it must be borne in mind that every dollar of this revenue 
is devoted to the uses and benefit of the people of the island of 
Puerto Rico, This revenue comes out of the pockets of those best 
able to bear it. Not a dollar of this money comes out of the 

kets of the wage-worker. Not a person who works with his 
Coots is or ever will be one cent poorer for its enactment, either 
in the United States or Puerto Rico. 

I have seen something of the opposition; something of the 
letters and telegrams that have poured in on themembers. Every 
one of them comes from an interest that would profit by “free 
trade” or some one directly representing those interests; and 
Iam fain to believeif a profit to them resultéd from this bill, they 
would not be so swift to discover its unconstitutionality and op- 
pressiveness, 

By reason of expansion, which has become the policy of the Re- 
pu party, markets have been opened to many manufactur- 
ers, markets that have been hitherto closed against them, and it 
seems to me it is but fair and just that those who are directly 
benefited should contribute a small per cent of their new profits 
for the benefit of the inhabitants of our new possessions than that 
all our people should be taxed for this p V 
_ But my time is rapidly passing, and I will only > conclu- 

sion, I shall accord this measure my hearty support, because men 

in whom I have the utmost confidence have given their solemn 
assurance that it is the best measure they in their wisdom could 
devise, after careful, long-continued, and arduous study, to fur- 
nish funds to lift the peo of Puerto Rico out of their ignorant, 
, and desperately po -stricken condition in which cen- 

turies of ish ——- and the awful convulsions of nature 
have them. I shall support it because to my mind it offers 
a complete solution for future legislative problems in the Philip- 
, 300n to rise. 1 shall support it because I believe that the 
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Constitution clearly confers on the Congress the power to impose 
whatever revenue legislation it may deem wise and expedient on 
the Territories. 

Mr. Chairman, I unhesitatingly proclaim to this House, the 
country, and my constituency t vat | am an expansionist. 1 be- 
lieve that the moment a nation ceases to expand it begins to con- 
tract like a pine tree; the instant growth ceases decay begins. I 
believe in expansion in religion, expansion in education, expan- 
sion in liberty, expansion in trade, and expansion in territory. 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from Minnesota 
has expired. 

Mr. EDDY. I havea carefully prepared, beautiful, extempora- 
neous peroration, and I ask two minutes moretime. { Laughter. | 

The CHAIRMAN. Thegentlemanfrom Minnesota asks unani- 
mous consent that his time be extended two minutes. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, 

Mr. EDDY. I believe, although man’s short-sighted vision dis- 
cerned not the motive, a higher than mere human power involved 
us in this war to furnish this very opportunity of expansion, that 
education, religion, and American liberty should follow the flag 
into these tropic islands, blessed with the most lavish gifts of 
nature, that their people might be led out of the dark night of 
ignorance, oppression, and barbarism in which centuries of Span- 
ish misgovernment had engulfed them. I believe divine Provi- 
dence raised these great questions to be settled at a time that the 
Republican party, the only party that has ever settled a national 
question right—during the last thirty years—was in full control 
of the nation to settle them. 

I believe it is our duty, as Republicans, to waive our individual 
preferences and settle them according to the best collective judg- 
ment of the Republican party—settle them in the teeth of open 
threats and gloomy pe nae ane aay of rampant Democracy—set- 
tle them quickly and appeal to the great forum of the people for 
our vindication, and I predict that in the future, and not in the 
distant future either, these islands will bloom and blossom with 
undreamed-of prosperity. Clustered on the eastern shores of the 
Pacific Ocean are a millions more people than in any other 
part of the habitable globe, they are waiting and longing for the 
cotton of the South, the flour of Minnesota, and the corned beef and 
pork of the great food-producing area of our nation. 

he Pacific Ocean is our ocean, the inheritance of the children 
of the West and South, and in my mind's eye I can see its placid 
surface dotted with countless great steamers and innumerable 
sailing vessels flying the starry spangled flag, vessels that have 
cargoed in the Pacific harbors or which have a through the 
great interoceanic water highway, soon, I believe, to be con- 
structed by American capital and under sole American control. 
And these mighty transports will utilize these new possessions as 
way stations on their journey to the far east, and then will all 
people realize that the men who fought in Cuba and chased Agui- 
naldo under the blistering sun of the Philippines builded better, 
far better than they knew, and their hearts will wonder how 
some of the statesmen of to-day could have been so shortsighted 
as to op the policy of the Republican party. [Great applause 
on the Republican side. } 


The Puerto Rico Tariff, 


SPEECH 


HON. CHARLES E. LITTLEFIELD, 
OF MAINE, 
In THE Housm® oF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Friday, February 23, 1900, 


The House being in Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union, and having under consideration the bill (H.R. 8245) to regulate the 
trade of Puerto Rico, and for other purposes— 


Mr. LITTLEFIELD said: 

Mr, CHAIRMAN AND GENTLEMEN OF THE COMMITTEE: I believe 
thatthe pending billis un-Republican, un-American, unwarranted, 
unprecedented, and unconstitutional. Inasmuch as I am in the 
painful position of differing with a large majority of my political 
brethren, and as I believe this measure is one of vast importance, 
of far-reaching consequence, involving results that perhaps none 
of us can now anticipate, I feel that I should, perhaps, render the 
reasons for my position. I concede, and I gladly concede, the right 
of leadership to the distinguished men who, by their long experi- 
ence and great abilities, have the responsibility and the honor of 
leading the Republicans in this House. The leaders of the Repub- 
lican party will find me, upon all measures that involve Repub- 
lican policy, following loyally in their footsteps. When an issue, 
however, arises that involves, in my judgment, grave questions of 
right and wrong, great questions of principle, I feel, and I have 
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no doubt they feel, that every individual member of the Repub- 
lican party must be allowed to think, speak, and act for himself. 

Upon such questions I believe it to be the duty of every Repub- 
lican, and every Democrat, to do the right, as God gives him to see 
the right. (Agpenes) Profoundly impressed with this view of 
the case, I 1 submit to the House some of the reasons why I 
believe the pending measure should not receive the approval of 
the Republican party. 

THE CONDITION OF PUERTO RICO. 

Before I enter at any mag upon the discussion of the questions 
involved in this bill—and I shall discuss the bill somewhat in de- 
tail—I invite the attention of the House to the condition of the 
people, for whom, we are about tolegislate. And I desire, without 
repeating it now, to sonmgennee in my remarks in the Recorp the 
magnificent, and cameo-like description, of this beautiful island 
given by the distinguished gentleman from New York when he 
made his speech on Monday last. I incorporate that in my speech 
because I can not improve upon it: 


The island of Puerto Rico, with which the 
islands of the West Indies, a small 

miles in width, in the form of a 

mountain ran 


* | silently, as the dawn precedes the rising of 
island 


of Abercrombie, and preserved Puerto Rican soil for Puerto Rico, 
against the most powerful of foreign invaders, although it was 
then a dependency of ape. 

In 1878 there existed upon the island of Puerto Rico 39,000 
slaves. In 1860 there existed inthe Republic 3,000,000 slaves. The 
Republic freed its slaves at a cost that staggers humanity. It did 
not free the slaves ‘‘ until all the wealth p by the bondsman’s 
two hundred and fifty years of unrequited toil” had been sunk 
and ‘‘ until every drop of blood drawn by the lash had been paid by 
another drawn with the sword.” 

Puerto Rico, in 1873, manumitted its slaves without tumult, 
without disturbance, without convulsion, without bloodshed, with- 
out murder, without outrage, and without revolution. With the 
consent of the Spanish Cortes, upon motion of a representative of 
Puerto Rico, in one moment 39,000 persons who before that time 
had been held in human bondage, becamefreemen. One day found 
them slaves; the next day they continued in their employment 
for the same masters, but working for hire—their own masters. 
On one day they bent down, bondmen. The next day they stood 
erect, freemen. This great change was won as quietly, and 

esun. The little 
of Puerto Rico paid for those slaves, by its own revenue, 


noth- | from its own pros - Seven million eight hundred thousand 
, with a that 


lated cleny land in the whole world. 
But I ask attention to a few other and considera- 
tions in relation to this island, in order that we may intelligently 
ate its condition, and situation, and that of the people 


thereon. 

It 13 inhabited by about 1,000,000 Seventy thousand of 
them are dark-skinned people; 100,000 of them are of mixed blood; 
880,000 of those living upon that island eae wants, Conenaien pee- 
ple, made up of Senta, Weumah, Italian, Portuguese, English, 
——_ — and oe area is about 3,650 square miles, 

ving, say, 273 persons uare mile. 

The intelligence of these oneal is not measured (as was sug- 
gested, I have no doubt, with honest intent as to accuracy) by the 
assumption that only 10 cent are able to read or write. The 
result of the last census, under the authority of the United 
States by Colonel Dingman, who returned to this country within 
three weeks, shows that about 25 per cent can read and write. 
The island has ager valuation of one h 
one hundred eighty million dollars. Before our flag was 
raised upon its soil it was under Spanish domination. It had an 
autonomons local government, with universal suffrage. 

The see eens Seles apenas maatas 
in the Cortes as the citizens of the Empire, in Spain itself. 
They had sixteen members in the lower house bers 
in the upper house. Every citizen of Peurto Rico had the same 
legal ts as a citizen of Spain. With reference to tariff condi- 
tions, for several years preceding the advent of Miles upon their 
soil, they had a 10 per cent preferential tariff between themselves 
and Spain. By virtue of a aman which had been adopted and 
accepted, and by a statute which had been enacted by the ish 
Cortes, this tariff of 10 per cent was to expire on the ist of July, 
1898, so that on, and after that date, there would have been perfect 
free trade between Puerto Rico, and the parent State, Spain. 

The eine which have been made by the gentleman who 
immediately preceded meee eee rom Connecticut—in 
relation to the revenues collec in Puerto Rico are, I submit, 
somewhat misleading. Ishall not undertake here, because I have 
not the time according to the which I have marked out for 
my address, to discuss such ma’ in detail. lIonlycail attention 
to the operation of the tariff between Puerto Rico and Spain. 
The license fees that were collected, taxes that were collected 
upon incomes, the internal-revenue should ey be 
reckoned as any part of the taxation by way of a mposed 

Rico to Spain, or upon the prod- 
ucts of Spain, going into Puerto Rico. 

Such a statement is an unfair tation of the fiscal condition 
of thisisland. The gentleman from Connecticut are: and 
a ae them all in his description of fiseal condi- 
tions on island, when nothing but the tariff has any 

in the consideration of the measure. For 


undred and sixty to | by their 


dollars in 187; uired only fourteen years to 

ificent sum of $12,000,000—paid by n Eas * 
magnificent sum 000, y whom people 
that live to-day in Puerto Rico, For what? To emancipate 39,000 
human bondmen. This nation of ‘‘illiterates,” this people to 
whom we now propose to act the part of a ‘‘ good Samaritan! ” 
That was a deed worthy of the _— triumph of Christian civili- 
gation anywhere. [Agpionse.) he mechanics of Puerto Rico, 
consisting of masons, ths, leather workers, and silver- 
smiths, are superior in their various branches to similar mechanics 
in nearly every part of the civilized world, The carpenters and 
cabinetmakers do not rank so high. 

This is the condition of the island; this is the character of the 
geone for whom the American Congress is about to legislate. 

hey are an intelligent people, not barbarians, not slaves, but a 
free people, and I submit, as I shall submit later to the Republican 
party—for I do not stand here to address gentlemen upon the 
— _— of o— meets: a a roe penser’. eee the 

ublican y, tha y are a people who, by istory, 

character, by their intelligence, their endeavor, and inher- 

itance, are entitled to fair treatment at the hands of the Republic, 
and to the maintenance of its plighted faith. 

Thus stood the Pearl of the Antilles, ‘‘ The Ever Faithful Isle,” 
when, a rich and ne pee it fell into our hands. I devote a 
moment to the question of raisingrevenue in Puerto Rico for their 
own purposes, and then — from this branch of the question, 
to a discussion of the provisions of this bill. 

It is estimated that $3,000,000 annually is necessary for the wants 
of this island, one million to be devoted to public administration, 
one million to be devoted to schools, and one million to be devoted 
to public works. This is a large estimate, a liberal and a - 
ous estimate. The amount that was used for schools in Puerto 


. | pay, and, adding the interest an 


three years three 

now being used, because it is a practical impossibility, under what 
they have there as a common-school system, to make such an ex- 
penditure cometsiene. 

It was conceded by the gentleman from Ohio pe GROSVENOR] 
in poe ee y, that a million and a half of dollars will be 
raised in revenue tax upon rum. It is also con- 
ceded that under ordinary methods of local taxation they will 
raise about $500,000 besides, taking the island in its present pros- 
trated condition, in all two million of the $3,000,000 necessary to 


Just a word as to their condition and situation. This estimate 











blown down, and P ‘ee trees is also 
so where the trees are not wholly denuded the Pietostion of the berries 
bsent, and the green fruit is blighted and spoiled. 

It will take five ¥ to reestablish these coffee vegas, and there will be 
necessarily years of want and industrial lysis. 

The sugar meeyetey has suffered much less than the others, Some cane 
has been some has been buried, and many mills have been dam- 
aged or oeere The margin of profit at presen prices to the sugar 

wer is but there is-a margin of probably a half cent per pound to 
manu who has modern machinery; but the old * Jamaica train" 
are badly damaged, will probably never be reconstructed, and 
the growing cane for next year can not be ground on such estates unless 
their owners can negotiate la: loans. Many will be unable to do this, so 
the pean seems justified that much growing cane will next year be left 
rot 
tonne mi governments are many of them prostrate; the police can 
not be k prisoners can not be fed. and the schools must be closed if 
not wholly mapperwee, from the insular treasury. 

Fromevery and village I am sqpesied to for financial help, donations; 
loans are asked, implored even, and alternative of chaos is predicted as 
the result of refusal Proprietors beg for financial help and the homeless for 
rehabilitation of their dwellings. * * * 
I can of but two measures of relief. Neither alone will fully real- 

it, and with a combination of the two the recovery will not be 

niess something is done by the invocation of powers beyond 

I fear that the 


trees of other varieties, which are habituall own for shade to the 


conditions prevailing will go from what is now 
to a still worse condition, even to the assum’ in certain 

military government, pure and simple, with hordes of le de- 
aoe oo — onthe bounty of the Government of the United 
Ihave from any e ssion of opinion upon this matter until I 
have time to inv te the real state of affairsin which the island was 
left by the calamity, the like of which the people of the United States fortu- 
nately have can have no conception. 

It is with hesitancy that I meusures of relief that have been hith- 
erto but our coun assum of sovereignty over for- 
eign lands __ incurred responsibilities which can not evaded. 
By the srenty of is nearly 1,000,000 inhabitants of Puerto Rico have been 
brought the laws of Union. are unused to American laws 
and custome, and have had in the past no power of initiation. They were 
taught forced to rely upon the Government in any and every important 

oe propostt on. They have been thorou + er ht Locher. but 

f-reliance. Init surprising that the obliteration of one-third 

the cor of the island, other than the soil itself, has been followed with 
paralysis? Sol have to hear the appeals—most pi a 

elp from almost every hamlet. They see no way to turn but to way 

they have always turned—i. e., to the Government, and as its representative 

must hear and dispose of those appeals. 

millions of money, as loans, have been asked by paanieipalitice and 

OEIE TE Eales seal do Ov the pact has suent Seer and depopeltied targodin 

a as in over a > 

viceinintiamd China. aT 

The estimate is, that even in that condition, with sapere 
paralyzed, the amount which I have stated can be . Andi 
should say here, perhaps, for the information of gentlemen that 
while this island is fertile, and its soil only needs to be tickled with 
a hoe to laugh with a harvest that its fields when once allowed 
to pass out from under cultivation, go back in less than a year's 
time into a state of natural wildness, so that they have to be re- 
claimed again, before any profit can be made from them in agri- 
culture. A large portion of the island is in that condition to- 


ay. 
Yet, in that condition, it is conceded that by the ordinary essthows 
of taxation this amount can be raised. ordi method of 
taxation there is y this: It is in the nature of an income 


tax—a on the income of the planter of sugar, tobacco, 
or coffee, or the man who is engaged in business, professional or 
otherwise—a reasonably fair method of taxation. 

It is estimated by men capable of jndging upon this question 
that when this island once gets back to its pristine condition 
(which will, perhaps, require two years’ time), with the improved 
conditions of agriculture and methods of manufacture, that it is 


expected will be carried into this island by American industry, 
energy, enterprise, and intelligence, that tax, u the same 
basis, would te from five to ten million dollars. This 
Mili oh tha tacos of tae Lerten Caoman tenn ene 

@ doors 0 mi or or for 
ees -_s Samaritan.” All that the island of Puerto 
Rico asks, is to have the American C give it a stable gov- 
ernment, an opportunity to take care of itself, and then take off 


its hands and let it take care of itself, a thing which it can well 
{Applause on the Democratic side. } 

now call attention to the recommendations of General 
vis as to what is proper to be done toward Puerto Rico, and I 
the attention of the House to the fact that this report which 
in my hand was written on the 5th day of September, 1899. 
describing these lamentable he suggests the 


Ee 8 


aE 


conditions, 
adier-General Davis has been the represent- 
ated caer — 
y an 
Government, 
‘ormation, and states what he thinks 


HY 
etl 
prey 


is a man of great in 
are to the United 
us the benefit of his 
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That is his first recommendation, . His second is: 

The authorization by the WasRington Government for the issue by the in 
sular authorities of interest-bearing notes in small denominations to the 
amount of $10,000,000, the notes representing money to be loaned solely on 
landed security to the extent of 30 or 40 per cent of the value of the same, 
and no note to be issued save when a first mortgage on the land is behind it. 

Right here, for a moment, let me call your attention to a prac- 
tical condition that has existed in Puerto Rico for the last fifteen 
or twenty years, and under which Puerto Rico has not only paid 
its own bills, but had asurplus of a million and a half dollars in its 
treasury, besides manumitting its slaves at a public charge of 
$123000,000. That condition is this: The method seems to have 
been, for traders and money lenders to assist in its agriculture in 
this way: A man who had a store in a given locality, near where 
there were plantations, would loan to a planter, say, the sum of 
$5,000. He would charge him anywhere from 12 to 25 per cent 
interest. When the loan was made, the money remained in the 
hands of the trader, or lender, and the planter drew it as fast as he 
wanted it, but he paid interest on the whole of it. When his crop 
was taken from the ground, he carried it to the trader, the trader 
sold it, received a commission upon it, in addition to the charge 
of 12 to 25 per cent interest, and then the trader sold to the planter 
his goods, and made a profit on them besides. 

Under these conditions, with that management, this island has 
been able to take care of itself. It is proposed by the people of 
Puerto Rico, to eliminate the money lender at the rate of 12 to 25 
per cent, and loan to the agriculturist at the rate of 5 to 6 per 
cent, and what then, under such circumstances, would be the pros- 
perity of this thrifty people? They are entitled to the appellation 
of magnificent people, by virtue of their history, by virtue of 
their inheritance from the various Caucasian races which they 
represent, and from the standpoint of aspiration for liberty and 
freedom, 

With this change in condition that it is hoped may ensue, what 
will be its possibilities? General Davis says: 

But it matters very little what method be adopted for raising the money, 
it be raised and soon available. Unless financial help be given to Puerto 
Rico very soon, the present temporary difficulties will, I fear, become pei 
manent, involving the loss ofa business worth six or seven million dollars, 
which surely is worth an effort te preserve. 

Gentlemen express a good deal of horror at the idea that Puerto 
Rico should want to negotiate a loan. They do not want this de- 
pendency to enter upon its new life with a debtuponits back. Tho 
people of Puerto Rico are mainly interested in that proposition, 
unless the United States Government is asked in some way to 

rantee thisloan, They havenot been asked todoso. Itnever 
been suggested. Onthecontrary what does Brigadier-General 
Davis say— 


IT do not recommend the geeranty by the United States of a loan for this 


80 





island. It does not uire it. For nearly 4,000 square miles of rich soil, in- 
habited by a million of people— 

And the kind of people which I have described— 
who have had an exterior trade averaging over $18,000,000 do not need a 
guaranty. I am assured by financiers that investors would immediately 
subscribe for this loan at a low interest the moment it was sanctioned by the 
United States, 

That is all these people ask—an opportunity to do business in 
their own way, and practically to anticipate the collection of taxes 
by a pempereny loan, There is hardly a municipality under what 
we have been in the habit of referring to as the American flag, 
and in this great Republic, that does not anticipate by temporary 


loan the collection of its taxes. In one or two years’ time, under 
these circumstances, with its inexhaustible agricultural resources, 
this island of Puerto Rico will be able to take care of itself and 
extinguish the loan. A people who will pay by their own taxation 
$12,000,000 to free 39,000 slaves may be trusted by the American 
Republic to hire two, three, or four million dollars, if necessary, 
to pay their runnin apni for a year or two of time. 

Mr LACEY, 1 the gentleman allow me to ask him a ques- 
ti 


ion? 

Mr. LITTLEFIELD. Yes, sir. 

Mr. LACEY. Iwill ask the gentleman if he thinks we are con- 
fronted with the alternative of allowing the island to go heavily 
in debt by the issue of bonds or pass this bill? 

Mr. LITTLEFIELD, On the proposition of going heavily in 
debt, does the gentleman think that two or three million dollars 
a worth $160,000,000 to $180,000,000 would be “ heavily 

n debt?” 

Mr. LACEY. I should call that a heavy debt. My own State 
forbids a debt except as to a limited amount, and it is absolutely 
out of debt. 

Mr. LITTLEFIELD. My State forbids debt in excess of 5 per 
cent of valuation, and 5 per cent of this valuation would be 
$3,000,000 to $9,000,000, | 

Mr. TAWNEY. Will the gentleman permit me to ask hima 
question? : 

Mr. LITTLEFIELD, I will, 

Mr. TAWNEY. Are you aware that when General Davis was 
before the Committee on Insular Affairs he stated that the loan 
ought to equal at least $10,000,000? 
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Mr. LITTLEFIELD, I have it right here in his report. I 
have the facts and figures, and I have given them. Three mil- 
lion dollars is all that they need by the wildest estimate. ‘They 
have a revenue, as estimated by the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
GROSVENOR] yesterday of $1,500,000 on ram—and personally I 
have no objection to a tax on rum, because I have no use for 
rum {laughter and applause]—and $500,000 that can be raised by 
the present rate of taxation, and that is $2,000,000, so that it only 
needs another million. What are they going to do with this 
$10,000,000? What necessity is there for it? Again, if the facts 
and figures are correct, $2,000,000 is to be raised on your é6wn 
figures, and it only leaves one million to be raised. 

Sew he wants ten millions. Three or four millions would be 
ent. Iam willing, for one, to leave the amount 
of the loan in the hands of the people who propose hereafter to pay 
it, and whose history demonstrates that it can be left in their 
hands without danger as to their ability to pay it; because, I as- 
sert, it does not lie in the mouth of anyone ding upon this 
floor, or anywhere else, to say that this fruitful , this Pearl 
of the Antilles, that has paid $12,060,000 under the circumstances 
to which I have called your attention, can not pay $10,000,000 
when it is operated with free labor, and with equal opportunity 
for — products in our market, the domestic market, the home 
market. 

These are all the s tions I care to make in relation to the 
character of the island of Puerto Rico. 


THE OCCASION FOR THE BILL. 


This bill comes here the recommendation of ier- 
General Davis, against the protest of the delegates from Puerto 
Rico, against the recommendation of Elihu Root, the distinguished 
and able Republican Secre of War, and against the recom- 
mendation of William McKinley, the President of the United 
States [loud applause on the Democratic side], and against the 
original recommendation of the chairman of the Committee on 
Ways and Means. [Renewed supicese on the Democratic side. } 

I submit that there has not yet beey rendered, by any man on 
the Committee on Ways and Means, or any other man, a sufficient 
reason why the Committee on Ways and Means has changed its 
front upon this proposition. It I know. Ishall not 
it, but no sufficient reason has been s ted. What has been 
suggested? That the tobacco and sugar o Rico does not in- 
terfere with any American industry now, and therefore we do not 
need it for the present protection of American industry. The 
chairman of the committee said that he discovered that the origi- 
nal bill would raise no revenue. It would seem that he might 
have learned when he drew the bill that it would produce no reve- 
nue, as it did not provide for any revenue and was not intended 
— revenue. [Laughter and applause on the Democratic 
side. 

The bill is grossly inadequate for the p claimed, even from 
the standpoint of revenue. What Puerto Rico needs is help, and 
help now. ‘‘Uniess financial help be given Puerto Rico very soon 

mt temporary difficulties will, I fear, become ent, 

involving the loss of a business worth six or seven 8, Which 

surely is worth an effort to ” This was stated December 

15, 1899. It is now February 23,1900. The tariff features of this 

bill do not provide a dollar for immediate use. The estimated 

$2,000,000 to be raised under this bill will be spread over a whole 
, and meanwhile the six or seven millions of business 

ve been lost. . 

The gentleman from Connecticut says it does notinterfere with 
domestic tobacco, It might be interesting to know wey they have 
chan, front upon this great question, that is about to put the 
Republican party in the position to which I have called your at- 
tention, before the people of this country, upon the threshold of a 
great national campaign, which will determine whether the Gov- 
ernment of this country is to rest, either in the hands of the Re- 
 percrye party, or of gentlemen upon the other side of the House. 

yield to no man in the Republican party this floor, or to the 
chairman of the Committee on Ways and much as I rever- 
ence and respect him, and as high an admiration as I have for his 
great ability—I yield to noman in my devotion to the Republican 
ts success in the cam . This 
that it is better to have the fullest 


ample, in my jud 


ened, fair-minded intelligence of the 

We had better listen, and think now, than to listen later. A 
word here as to the assertion of the President of the United States 
and of the Ameri- 


will | The 


or 
t- | it eitherin 


Democrat who sits on this floor is interested in that proposition as 
well as my Republican friends, with whom I just now can not act 
upon this bill. 

As to the suggestion of the ere from Ohio that there had 


been a change in conditions I would like any gentleman here, to 
suggest what change there has been. He suggested—and I want 
to call your attention to this particularly—he suggested that there 
had been a change in conditions. The report of General Davis 
was made September 5, 1899. In the middle of the preceding 
August that awful tornado, that terrific cyclone, swept over this 
fateful island and carried these coffee plantations from the moun- 
tain sides, an indistinguishable mass of ruin, into the valleys be- 
low. That awful ruin had visited the Pear] of the Antilles, before 
this report was made by General Davis to the President of the 
United States. No calamity has visited the island since. No 
calamity is now impending over it, except what may be involved 
in this measure now pending. Lape.) 

There has been no ch in conditions, there has been nothing 
that can be ; hen William McKinley—and, by the 
way, I shall = no time in this discussion in referring to Andrew 
Jackson, or Thomas Jefferson, or Tom Benton, or any of that 

eat rs men—for me it is sufficient if William McKinley, 

e hon President of this Republic, the distinguished repre- 
sentative of the Republican party, who is enthroned in the hearts 
and affections of our people, will follow in the footsteps of 
Washington and Lincoln. Applanee. | A great many things 
have been done by the other distinguished gentlemen, that I would 
- _— haveany Republican President undertake to do, or even 

ink of. 

What does President McKinley say? He said when he sent his 
m to the House—and I have received no communication 
from the President of the United States since—mark that—he 
communicated to me through the Constitutional channel; I say 
since then, neither directly nor indirectly, have I received any 
communication from the President of United States that 
would tend to indicate that when he said—not that it was his 
opinion, not that he thought, not that he would advise or suggest, 
but that it was ‘‘the plain duty”—stop and listen to ta 
minute—‘“‘the plain duty” of the Republican Co to give 
free trade between Puerto Rico and the United States, he did not 
mean it. That is an assertion of fact. It was either true or false. 

If conditions have spenget, let some gentleman suggest it while 
Tam . If there has been any change of conditions that 
could be mentioned by any gentleman, since the President of the 
United States it was our ‘‘ plain duty,” let him assert it now. 
That statement was either true or false when he made it, and if 
it was true or false when he made it, it is true or falsenow, I 
believe it was absolutely true. 

I say to my friends that Iam not ready, upon the question of 
— even, to cast a vote in this House cout what the Presi- 

ent of the United States has truthfully said was my “‘ plain duty.” 
I stand upon proposition. I stand by the ent of the 
United States, and a little later I will call your attention to some 
significant reasons why. 


EXPORT DUTY ON ARTICLES EXPORTED FROM A STATE. 


What is this bill? I take it in detail. The second provision in 
it, imposes what they call an import duty on the manufactures 
and ucts of the United States ‘‘coming into Puerto Rico.” 

im a duty on all goods ‘coming from Rico” 
into the United States and on **coming into Puerto Rico” 
from the United States. “ ar Isw the lan- 
guage of the bill is so couched, in a futile effort to get rid of a 
vision of the Constitution which provides that ‘‘no tax or duty 
shall be laid on articles exported trom any State.” (Constitution, 
Article acorn, \ penemee 5.) I submitted to two members 
Rep said isetenesaie lant Dtinotien boteees Seem pieee. 

me any ction between these - 
denen First, a vessel Sienhed with ined on in Portland, and 
starts for Puerto Rico. Under this bill we assume the tariff 


,000. 

Se this bill they collect the duty when she arrives, and who 
The United States Government. Into whose pocket 
does it go? Into the United States Government's. Second, what 
legal distinction is there between collecting the duty when she 
clears from Portland for Puerto Rico, before she leaves the State, 
itafterwardsin Puerto Rico? Thesame hand collects 

d,orinSan Juan. It goes into the same pocket 
in either case, into the same Treasury, and is to be disbursed, 
under the provisions of this bill, without any appropriation from 


the which the Constitution provides. But I 
aaa the Constitution is an cctmmeae friends. 
[Laughter and on the Democratic 


” 


a & 














from any State,” and he could not tell me. I asked him what the 
legal distinction was, when the same duty, on the same cargo, was 
collected by the same hand, for the same Treasury, in Puerto 
Rico. He could not tell me what the distinction was, or whether 
there was any. I heard his speech after I had put the question to 
him; he a an hour anda half about other things, and he did 
not tell me then. I put the same question to another member of 
the Ways and Means Committee, who gave me noanswer. Hehas 
not yet made a speech. 1 suppose when he gets around to it, he 
may answer it, But I have not had the pleasure of hearing that 
question answered, much as I have desired to have it answered in 
order to bring me to the support of this branch of the measure, 
by reason of its harmony with the Constitution. I sought from 
two membersof the Ways and Means Committee an answer to this 
question, more than four days ago—yes, last week. It is not 


wered yet. 

4 What did they do? Limagine they suggested the question to the 
Wistinguished gentleman from New York [Mr. Ray], the chair- 
man of the Judiciary Committee—a man of eminence, ability, and 
character, a man whose suggestion ought to have weight with this 
House, and does. How did heanswerit? I did not hear his speech, 
but I have read a part of it in the Recorp. He states that he 
spent a whole day looking up the lexicographers and dictionaries, 
for the purpose of finding a definition of ‘‘export.” I havean idea 
that the tleman rather looked for a definition that would hel 
his case; use, being on that committee, I know that if he ha 
whirled round in his revolving chair in that committee room, 
and reached his hand out to the revolving bookcase, he could 
have J pm it upon Bouvier’s Law Dictionary, where he would have 
found in one minute’s time a very good definition. After his ex- 
haustive research he discovered that “export” meant the export- 
ing of “to a foreign country;” but Bouvier would have 
shown him this: 

Export: The act of sending goods and merchandise from one country to 
another. 

Now, in the name of all the gods at once, is it possible that by 
virtue of a treaty, or by virtue of conquest, we have eliminated 
Puerto Rico from the map of the earth and it is no longer even a 
“country?” [Laughter. 

Let me read another definition. I think the gentleman ought 
not to have spent so much time on this question. ‘‘ Much study 
is a weariness of the flesh.” [Laughter.] The gentleman referred 
to the Standard Dictionary, which is not yet old enough in its 
present form to have been cited by the courts as an authority. 

1 understand the gentleman from New York to admit that if 
“export” as used in the Constitution does not mean going into a 
‘foreign country,” then the act is unconstitutional as providing 
for an export duty. Iam not going to weary wes very much 
on this point as it is not the important feature. I am simply sug- 

ting this as one of the inconsistencies of the bill. 

I read the definition as given in the American and English En- 
cyclopedia of Law: 

To export an article of commerce is to carry such article out of a country 
or place. 

When an article passes from the United States to Puerto Rico 
does it, or does it not, go out of ‘‘a country or place?” It seems 
tome it does; and it seems to me that when it goes out of the 
country, then, according to this legal authority—1 do not refer to 
the literary authority quoted by the gentleman, but according to 
this legal authority—it becomes an export, and does not necessa- 
rily involve the idea of going to a ‘‘ foreign country.” 

us turn to the Century Dictionary, which has been quoted 
quite frequently by the courts. Its definition is: 
: That which is exported; a comm carri 
our another, for anle; quneraity in tho wigrek 2 ee 

That unfortunate island is, it seems, for some purposes foreign, 
and for other purposes domestic, corresponding with the con- 
dition of gentlemen in this House some years ago who 
undertook to be present and absent at one and the same time, 
according as one or another was to be accomplished. In 
order to sustain the validity of the tariff upon s coming into 
the United States from Puerto Rico, Puerto Rico is held to be a 
foreign country. In order to sustain the validity of the tariff 
a exported from the United States to Puerto Rico, under 

of the chairman of the Judiciary Committee, Puerto 
is a domestic country. I think I understand the argument, 
I do not feel impressed or oppressed with its weight. 
gentleman from New York, who made his speech under 
excitement, said that he would like to look in the 
who would ae to dissen 
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| t from some 
down. I do not see the gentle- 
in seat, but if he wants to see me he can look intom 

for I have never turned my a onany man. [Applause. 
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an export duty, with the consent of Congress, and because Con- 
gress has the powers of the General Government and the States 
(which they have discovered in connection with some of these 
cases which they undertake to discuss), therefore— what? 

Under the Constitution, Congress can suspend the operation of 
that clause of the Constitution which provides that no export duty 
shall be imposed on articles sent ont of a State; that is, the State 
could act with the consent of the Congress; but as it has been held 
in general terms, in discussing a clause of the Constitution that 
has no connection whatever with this, that Congress has the pow- 
ers of the State as to a possession, it can give its consent, and 
then act for the State, and when it acts for the State it is supposed 
to give its own consent, and hence you liave the absolute repeal, 
by the mere operation of logic, of an express prohibition of the 
Constitution. I think this proposition may be fairly designated 
as metaphysical, and while it is as well founded undoubtedly as 
many of the propositions upon which the Committee rely, little is 
hazarded when it is asserted that if the court ever sustain this 
clause of the bill it will not be upon this attenuated ground. 

I have another objection to this branch of the bill. Isubmit that 
it is un-Republican. When—and I asked this question of the 
chairman of the Committee on Ways and Means, and if I misrep- 
resent or misquote him I will thank him to correct meat once—I 
asked the chairman of the Committee on Ways and Means when 
in the history of the Republican party, that party ever voted to 
— a tariff upon American capital and American labor? Ever 
before? He did not answer. He did not answer in his speech. 
Will any man on this floor answer? Where is the warrant in the 
history, or the se sag op of the Republican party, the party of 
protection to what? To: American labor and American capital, 
against foreign labor and foreign capital. Where is the warrant 
in the semen of the Republican party, or in the history of the 
—— ican party, or in the assertion of any man who undertook 
to belong to the Republican party, for imposing a tariff upon 
American labor and American capital? 

The necessaries of life—flour, rice, codfish, pork, bacon, corn 
meal, fresh beef, and mutton—to-day gointo Puerto Rico free, 
Bags for sugar, shooks, rough lumber, agricultural implements, 
machinery, trees, shrubs, seeds, and school furnitmre are all free 
under an Executive order, They have been going in free since 
October,.21, 1899. This bill makes them all subject to 25 per cent 
of the Dingley tariff. 

The yore of Puerto Rico, partly as the result of our disturb- 
ance of their affairs, are starving. They have scarcely anything 
with which to buy food, if the food was there. In the exercise of 
our enlightened philanthropy, and from a desire to play the part 
of the ‘‘ good Samaritan,” our first act is to increase the cost tothem 
of the necessaries of life by a tariff, and to that extent place it be- 
yond their power to sustain life. An allopathic dose of that brand 
of philanthropy would tend to depopulate the island. 

t me illustrate this for just a moment. Let us see where woe 
are. Let us understand what we have got to meet in the coming 
campaign. The tariff upon coarse lumber coming from any for- 
eign country into any part of the United States, and into Puerto 
Rico—becduse that is enough a part of the United States to have 
the tariff apply—is $2 a thousand. What does this bill do? Our 
lumbermen have the protection of $2 a thousand, as against the 
Canadian lumberman, and I see a man sitting in this Hall who 
lives within a mile of the territory over which floats the Cross of 
St. George. To discriminate against its industries the Dingley 
bill, the work of my distinguished and lamented predecessor, with 
the cooperation of the great men in this House, was passed. That 

ave to the lumber industry a protection of $2 on a thousand, 
What does this bill do? It takes off 25 per cent of it and leaves it 
with a protection of $1.50 on a thousand. On codfish it is pre- 
cisely the same in proportion. 

I only use this as an illustration. Where is the warrant in 
Republican history, where is the warrant in a Republican plat- 
form, for discriminating against these industries and these prod- 
ucts that happen to be exported to Puerto Rico by the amount of 
25 per cent of the Dingley tariff, and putting no duties whatever 
upon other products or manufactures going to other countries or 
other places in this country? Where is that proposition? I sub- 
mit it as a Republican proposition. I make no complaint for this 
reason, but it illustrates the operation of the bill, 

DUTY ON IMPORTS FROM PUERTO RICO. 

I now take the provision in this bill in which the great funda- 
mental proposition is involved. The amount at stake | shall not 
take time to discuss. I do not undertake to weigh in the scales of 
an apothecary the a of the Republic or human rights of 

eanywhere. If they are infringed sofar as I am concerned, 
so much as a hair, I wi!l not approve or adopt the proposition. 

This provision does what? It imposes a tariff of one-quarter of 
the Dingley tariff upon the products of Puerto Rico coming into 
the United States, and upon what products? Upon sugar and 
upon tobacco. There is none upon coffee. The value of the 
coffee produced before this awful cyclone struck this devoted 
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island was $4,200,000 a year. The value of the sugar was $2,700,- 


000 a year. The value of the tobacco was $300,000 a year. This 
imposes a tax for the revenue of Puerto Rico upon two industries, 
sugar and tobacco, and leaves coffee entirely free, and coffee rep- 
resents as much as both of them—yes, more than both of them 
put together. And so far as this tax is concerned, conceived in the 
**good Samaritan” habit, in the “good Samaritan” theory, of the 
gentleman from Connecticut [Mr. RussELL], out of t philan- 
thropy and benevolence—this philanthropy that takes out of a 
mans pocket with the right hand, and shifts it over to the left 
hand, and carries it back to his left-hand pocket, less a of 
collection— magnificent philanthropy and benevolence, without a 
copper's expense to the magnificent le who exercise the philan- 
thropy and benevolence!—upon whom doesit rest? It rests solely 
upon the producersof sugaraiud tobacco. Of coursethereare other 
industries, but theseare the principalones. It leaves the producers 
of sugar and tobacco paying all that tax, the coffee planters and all 
other property and business paying none of it. Thatis the practi- 
cal re. Why is this suggested here now? Whatis its pur- 
pose? hat is its object? It is said that it is not to protect any 
American industry; it is said that it does not bear grievously upon 
Puerto Rico; but what else is said? It is said t we are here 
and now—and that is the great objection which I have to this 
bill—it is said that we are, here and now, as the representatives 
of the Republican party, to announce to the world our a in 
connection with Puerto Rico and the Philippine Archipelago. 

And what is that policy? That policy is to protect the indus- 
tries of the United States, against the industries of Puerto Rico and 
the Philippine Archipelago. That means what? That we are 
going to develop those territories? That we are going to give 

em an opportunity to blossom like the rose? It means this, and 
you may as well meet it here, as meet it hereafter: It means that 
when they can raise sugar in Puerto Rico, that does not interfere 
with us, they can raise it and send it here. It means that when 
they raise it, so that it does interfere with us, we will put our 
foot upon their necks, with a tariff, and stop it from g here 
in competition with our sugar. it means that an and 
everywhere, in Puerto Rico or the Phili , an 
industry or any occupation, however m it may be 
under the flag, with our energy, and our enterprise, and our indus- 
try, the moment it comes into com with anything raised 
or manufactured in the Republic, ing the forty-five States, 
according to the new theory of su selfishness, just that 
moment, the Republic will put its hand upon it and 1t down, 
so that it will not compete. How much will you de Puerto 
Rico and the Philippine Archi on that policy? 

I say here frankly, I say here y, and I am not excited about 
this, that I do not believe that eae oe Penns So Gen goed 
sense, the fair mind, honest sais the Eopubtiowe Gobet ve 
been in the habit of voting peer I care 
nothing about the other side. far as we are concerned, I do 
not bel it will ap to them. That is the proposition—that 
Puerto Rico and the nitest Doone tn these totte or us 
to aan, The 12,000,000 sub 
simply, under this proposition, ‘‘ hewers of wood and drawers of 
tal will Stein Beexte Rincon’ to the Philippine Archipelago, if 

will go or into e 

this proposition is to be sustained, when they know that de- 
velopment they may make there is subject to the d 
of an American ? are our own people in more 
tban one, according to the theory of those who propose this bill— 
peculiarly our own, because they are a good deal more our own, 
if they have no constitutional than they would be if they 
came in as @ of this body tic, with the political rights of 
American citizens, so that they could protect their own 

This is from the standpoint of policy and fair dealing. 

BREACH OF GOOD FAITH. . 
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And now mark the language— 


and to bestow upon you the immunities and blessings of the liberal institutions 
of our Government. 

Now, if the gentlemen of the Ways and Means Committee, in- 
stead of spending so much time in trying to ascertain that the 
United States meant the United States, and that a State meant a 
State, and that forty-five States constitute the United States, and 
that the United States, meaning forty-five States, is described by 
the boundary line of the forty-five States—if a be taken their 
dictionaries and looked just for a moment at Webster. for his 
definition of immunity, they would have ascertained what the 

ise was that General Miles made to this devoted people. 
hat does ‘‘immunity ” mean? 


Freedom or exemption from any charge— 
And it did not take me a day to hunt this up— 


Freedom or exemption from any charge, duty, obligation, office, tax, impo- 
sition, penalty, or service. 
Was there any tax, in the nature of a tariff, in any part of the 
ublic, between the States and the Territories, when General 
Miles made that —— to these people? The word “‘ immunity” 
in his proclamation could have referred to nothing by any decent 
construction of the English lan, except what? Immunity 
from charges, taxes, service. @ same immunity that the 
citizens of the United States enjoyed, and in no State or Territory 
was there then, nor will there ever be, any duty or tax upon ex- 
— and imports between States or Territories, or States and 
erri t is one of ‘‘the immunities and blessings of the 
liberal institutions of our Government.” Relying upon this proc- 
lamation these people did what? 


“AND THE COMMON PEOPLE HEARD HIM GLADLY.” 


ae prostrated themselves before him; they covered him with 
wreaths and garlands of flowers: they ki the flag that was 
carried there under that promise aro , and the delegates 
from Puerto Rico stand here, asking the Republican party to 
make good the promise made bene Miles for the Republic, 
the eT ee eo ee ~ ? all- 
conquering es, magnificent representative of our 
institutions, the typical American citizen, who won his way by 
sheer force of merit, ability, and valor, from the tion of a com- 
mon soldier, step by ater. to the tion of leader of the Armies 
of the Republic. [. wed a’ a 

I never will vote to violate the promise he made or to repudiate 
ablican party can not afford, in this or any 
other campaign, to violate that sacred ise. It is written in 
that fought at El Caney, San Juan and 
Santiago. It was made in the presence of all Christendom, and it 
is sealed => God of battles. [Loud applause.] The Republic 
te that promise made to weak and helpless 
people, without g its honor and tarnishing its fame. [Re- 
newed a use.} It is not written in the history of the Repub- 
lican that et any time, or anywhere, from the hour of its 
birth agony, when it sprang into , full planoplied as the 
a cham of liberty and freedom, under the valiant 
p of the t , it ever violated its plighted 

faith, or swerved the path of rectitude and honor. 
These are the cs which led one of the greatest 


purists known to our political history to declare: 
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e with the prostrate, helpless, long-suffering, starving Puerto 
=~ Which shall be violated? If fh. had my choice, and.were I 
compelled to determine between them, I would violate our faith 
with a power whieh, until we brushed it off the earth as a mili- 
tary ont naval power during the last two years, had some ability 
to protect and defend itself. I would not go before the civilized 
world upon the — that we would break faith with the 
downtrodden and the oppressed. I would go further than that. 
I would not break faith with either. I stand behind the eminent 
gentlemen who ee that treaty. I believe they acted in 
the interest of the ee. and as faithful representatives of the 
American peo. e can not repudiate the promise made by 
General Miles on the shores of Puerto Rico. I believe the Repub- 
lic can afford to keep all of its promises, no matter what the con- 

uences be. It should not violate or repudiate either. 

_ read now a speech made by General Henry to the alcalde and 
citizens of Puerto Rico at the close of hostilities and the celebra- 
tion of peace in Puerto Rico: 

ALCALDE AND Crrizens: To-day the at the United States floats as an 
soe chants Rn bes weenerane a aaka a eet 
pod Frey with the dictates of equarienne. The forty-five States repre- 
sented by the stars emblazoned on the blue field of that fing unite in vouch- 


sajing to yo ity and protection as citizens of tho American Union. 
* * @ congratulate you all on beginning your public life under new 
auspices, free from governmental oppression, and with liberty to advance 
your own country’s interests by your united efforts. 

Now they are learning that ‘“ protection as citizens of the Amer- 
ican Union” was ‘‘adelusion and a snare;” that they are not*‘citi- 
zens of the American Union,” and it was never intended that they 
should be; that the “ protection” referred to was the protection 
of the citizens of the United States, in ‘‘the American Union,” 
against the people of Puerto Rico. This is reading between the 
lines with a vengeance. The alcalde, in his innocence and sim- 
plicity, replied, in part: 

* * * Puerto Rico has not accepted American domination on account of 
force. She has suffered for many years the evils of error, neglect, and per- 
secution, but she had men who studied the question of government, and who 
saw in her redemption and a guaranty of life, liberty, and justice. 
There we came willingly and freely, hoping, hand and hand with the greatest of 
to advance in civilization and progress, and to become part of the 

ic, to which we pledge our faith forever. 

Ican not dwell longer upon this em proposition. I must 
call attention to what Secretary Elihu Root, the great lawyer, 
the honest man, the representative Republican, upon these facts 

id. He says: 

But the considerations of justice and good faith demand that we 
should not the confident shari rosperi 
with which the — of Puerto Bice so gladly ~ wert thesr allegiance te 
the United 3, and that we should treat the interests —- ople as our 
own, and I wish most 'y to urge that the customs d between Puerto 
Rico and the United States be removed. 

Here you have the solemn promise made by General Miles when 
he conquered these islands, the promise relied upon by them, its 
construction by Mr. Root, Secretary of War, and the statement 
of that eminent Republican, that true patriot, William McKinley, 
when he said it is our “plain duty” to give these people free 
: ; and yet it is proposed that we shall act contrary to the 
advice of Davis, contrary to the advice of the eae contrary 
to the advice of Root, contrary to the advice of the President of 
the United States, in violation of our faith, and that by gentlemen 
who undertake to know more here than the men know there, 
about their condition and what ought in justice to be done. 

There are two sides to this as a political Pas ne I do not 
want to defend upon the stump—I hope will be no occa- 
sion to do so—I do not want to defend upon the stump the propo- 
sition that the Republican party with its eyes open, with its at- 
tention called to the fact, per d in violating the good faith 
of the Republic. Why, gentlemen here say that we are about to 
——— a policy of colonial government. I want to ask the 
gen 
upon 


i 


: 


in this House if they desire to signalize their entry 
a colonial government, in their very first act, by a breach of 
faith. Do youremember the history of proud Spain? What 
it? What is it that has characterized Spain ever since the six- 
teenth century, ever since Pizzarro rode ruthless and roughshod 
Mexico, and the Duke of Alva filled the Netherlands with 
es —_ indescribable ee “3 _—- 
attempt to crush out very beginning of civil and reli- 
liberty? What is it that has characterized her and made 
contemptible before every honorable nation upon the earth? 

It is her duplicity and her breaches of good faith. 
Will the party, in the teeth of the declaration of 


eee, wae ane the President of the United States, sig- 
nalize its em upon that policy with its first act a breac 
of good faith? Spain, has made her 


That upon the part of 
Sees” Basing end aby-word! and & reproach to all Chris- 


party, the that I love, t).e party that has done 
80 much for the liberty welfare and prosperity and develop- 
a Seas, to my solemn against such 








Even under the guise of ‘‘ good Samaritanism,” even under the 
guise of ‘‘ philanthropy” or any guise or subterfuge of any sort, I 
can not and will not agree toit. I leave that for my friends to 
discuss and reflect upon. It is hardly worth while for aman who 
sits in the House, and happens to hear coming from persons, un- 
duly and unnecessarily alarmed, a demand for this legislation, to 
shut his eyes and think that these things do not exist because he 
does not then see them. They are here; they will be with us; they 
will be like the Old Man of the Sea; they will cling to our backs 
throughout the next campaign and, I fear, through many others. 

Puerto Rico kneels to-day, weak, helpless, starving, with her 
hands hele toward us in supplication. She pleads for the fulfill- 
ment of this promise. Her prayers may fall upon deaf ears, that 
will not hear in this House, but there is one tribunal to which I 
fully believe they may confidently appeal—the enlightened, un- 
selfish, Christian conscience of a great and free people. 


LEGAL PHASES OF THE QUESTION, 


_ T have afew suggestions to offer upon the legal propositions 
involved, gnd I shall go over them as rapidly as I may. What 
is the proposition of the Ways and Means Committee? It is: 

In case of territory acquired with no limitations upon the power of Con- 
gress, its power is absolute and conclusive except in so far as it is limited by 
the thirteenth amendment of the Constitution, which prohibits the existence 
of slavery in any place over which the United States has jurisdiction. 


In other words no single provision of the Constitution besides 
this relating to slavery, according to the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee, applies outside of the limits of the forty-five States of the 
Union. Noother provision of the Constitution controls our action 
in connection with territory or property. They assert in effect 
—e is necessary toestablish this proposition in order to sustain 

e bill. 

I do not propose to discuss this question exhaustively from a 
constitutional standpoint. I concede that my opportunities for 
investigation and examination have not been suchas to enable me 
to so speak. Such a discussion would require the fullest delibera- 
tion, the maturest consideration, and the most exhaustive investi- 
gation. I shall only discuss the proposition relied upon by the 
committee. 

Let me say at the outset, that so far as I am concerned in dis- 
cussing this proposition, wherever there is a doubt, I shall re- 
solve it in favor of, and not against, human rights. I think the 
Republican party will stand better in the next campaign, if it 
resolves these doubts, where there are any, in favor of, and not 
against, human rights. Whenever this question may reach the 
Supreme Court of the United States, | believe it to be their duty 
to resolve these questions with a view to establishing, and not de- 
stroying, the rights of the governed. Considerable was said the 
other day about the Dred Scott case. What did that case decide? 
Stop and think of it a minute. The great question which that 
case decided, which shocked the moral sense of the American peo- 

le was—what? That Dred Scott was not a citizen, and the court 
n effect said that persons of African descent had no rights that 
white men were bound torespect. That proposition overwhelmed 
with defeat for a generation a great political party and helped 
bathe our country in blood. The Republican party, it would 
seem, proposes now to pass this bill, and bring its legislative infla- 
ence to bear upon the Supreme Court of the United States—for 
what? In order that they may get from it a deliverance that 
there are 12,000,000 white and brown people, that we have suc- 
ceeded in acquiring, who are not citizens, and have no rights that 
white men are bound to respect. 

When I speak of rights, I mean legal rights, existing by virtue of 
the provisions of the Constitution—not provisions of the Constitu- 
tion that are torn from itand thrown into astumpspeech, made part 
of a peroration, and then called, forsooth, moral, inherent rights. 
I speak of rights in the sense that, when they exist, no person, no 
matter how poor or how weak or how ignorant, can be deprived 
of them. hy? Because if the legislature, either State or na- 
tional, undertakes to pass a law that transcends the constitutional 
prohibitions, the person who suffers from that act has in the courts 
aremedy—a oe to which he can go—where there will be asserted 
in his behalf rights written in the Constitution—not rights as- 
serted in a stump speech or guaranteed only by a peroration— 
rights which can be asserted against the power of the Govern- 
ment itself, not rights that are enjoyed at the will of another, 
That is the distinction between a moral and a legal right. 

I wish to call attention to the fact that the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania {Mr. DaLZzELL] said it would be ‘‘grotesque” to 
suggest that we could govern these people in accordance with 


| the limitations of the Constitution. The gentleman from Massa- 


chusetts [Mr. Moopy] said it would be ‘‘impossible” to do so. It 
thus appears that we have reached a stage, when the leading states- 
men of the Republican party stand - and say that unless they 
can construe the Constitution just as they like, to give them abso- 


lute, arbitrary, power, they are incapable of forming a plan of 
government to take care of these people now under our control, 
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I submit to those distinguished men that they had better not dis- 
trust so early their great abilities. It is a cause for chagrin, if our 
leaders lie down in the face of these difficulties and cry, ‘‘ Incapa- 
ble! Incapable!” 

It is true that the difficulties are great, but I believe it to be 
perfectly feasible to deal with these possessions under constitu- 
tional limitations. 

CONSTITUTIONAL RIGHTS. 

Let me call attention to some of the rights guaranteed by the 
Constitution of which citizens of the States are hereafter to have 
a monopoly. 

“Duties, imposts, and excises must be uniform.” That is the 
provision we have now under discussion. Habeas corpus is not 
to be suspended. Is that so very grotesque? Is that impossible? 
Private property can not be taken except for public use and 
upon just compensation. No bill of attainder or ex post facto 
law to be passed. Would there be anything grotesque about that 
in the Philippine Archipelago? Or is it a fact that the American 
Congress wants to have in its hands the power to confiscate the 
property of the friars of the Catholic Church that.is said by 
some people to be the cause of a great deal of this trouble in the 
archipelago? The Catholic Church, which, notwithstanding the 
fact that many of us may not believe in its doctrines, has on so 
many occasions, and in so many places, and in so many ways, car- 
ried forward the banner of education and been in many instances 
the pioneer of civilization as against barbarism. [Applause.] 

No capitation or other direct tax unless in proportion to a cen- 
sus or enumeration. Is there anything grotesque there? No tax 
or duty on articles exported from any State, a regulation to secure 
the freedom of interstate commerce. 

No law impairing the obligution of tontracts. Are we to sup- 
pose that the protection of this clause is for us, and not for the 
people in those islands which we have acquired? 

The trial of all crimes shall be by jury. Isthereanything so very 

otesque in that? Twenty-five per cent of the people of Puerto 

ico are intelligent enough to govern themselves as well as we can 
governthem. Some one has said that would leave the administra- 
tion of justice in the hands of twenty-five per cent of the people, 
but lam impressed with the idea that this would be as well and 
as safeas to leave itallin the handsofoneman. The wild tribes in 
those islands of the sea, where they maintain tribal relations, can 
be governed entirely in harmony with the provisions of the Con- 
stitution, by maintaining their tribal relations, precisely as we gov- 
ern our Indians, Is there anything grotesque or difficult about 
that—the elimination as an element of difficulty of every tribe, bar- 
barous or savage, possibly three-fourths of the whole? If the gen- 
tleman from New York, or the gentleman from Massachusetts, 
means that it would be ‘‘ grotesque” or ‘‘impossible” in the light 
of our history and the success we have had in governing the In- 
dians, pushing them off from this continent into the Pacific Ocean, 
or in managing the negro problem, I would agree with him on that 
hypothesis. It may turn out hereafter to be ‘‘grotesque” and 
**impossible,” because the history of the Republic discloses many 
things in this respect in which no honest man can feel any pride. 

No bill of attainder or ex post facto law. 

No capitation or other direct tax unless in proportion to census 
or enumeration. 

No tax or duty on articles exported from any State. 

No preference in interstate commerce. 

No law —— obligation of contracts. 

Trial of crimes shall be by jury, held in State where committed; 
when not committed in a State at such place where Congress may 
by law have directed. 

There shall be no law respecting the establishment of religion, 
or prohibiting free exercise thereof. 

reedom of speech or press not to be abridged. 
_ The right to assemble and petition for redress of grievances and 
right to keep and bear arms shall not be abridged. 
o soldier in time of peace to be quartered in any house without 
consent of the owner. 

Every person is secured against unreasonable search. 

Warrants must be upon probable cause and describe the place 
to be searched. 

No person is to be held to answer for capital offense unless on 
presentment by grand jury; or be subject for same offense to be 
twice put in y; or be compelled to be a witness against 
hi ; or be deprived of life, liberty, or property without due 
process of law. 
ak ae’, trial shall be had before an impartial jury. The accused 

be informed of the nature of the accusations against him, 
confronted with the witnesses, have compulsory process for wit- 
nesses, and assistance of counsel for his defense. 
— at common law where value exceeds $20 trial by jury shall 


ed. 
Excessive bail shall not be required, nor excessive fines imposed, 
nor cruel and unusual punishments inflicted. Neither slavery nor 
involuntary servitude, except as a punishment for crime whereof 










the party shall have been duly convicted, shall exist within the 
United States or any a subject to their jurisdiction. 

These are civil rights which now exist by constitutional pro- 
visions, but they do not exist, according tothis proposition, for these 
subject people. Seventy-five millions of free people jealously 
guard, and would fight to the death to preserve these rights, but 
it seems very absurd and ‘ pee nal to the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania to even suggest that the unfortunate inhabitants of 
these islands which we have acquired, are entitled to any of them, 
except the high privilege of not being allowed to enslave each 
other. And the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Moopy], the 
soil of whose State has been consecrated in the struggle for liberty 
by the blood of the *‘ chattel,” Crispus Attucks, insists that we have 
12,000,000 people in sid mente and that it is ‘‘impossible” to 
govern them unless we deprive them of constitutional rights with- 
out which liberty and freedom are nothing but a name. 

There is not a single right guaranteed by the Constitution, that 
can not be properly and legitimately enjoyed by the people in this 
archipelago and the people in Puerto Rico except possibly those 

rovisions relating to trial by jury and presentment by grand 
jury; and the character of their intelligence is such as to indicate 
that it would be just as safe to trust the trial of a mancharged with 
crime in Puerto Rico in the hands of a people twenty-five per cent 
of whom are intelligent as it would be to trust it in the hands of 
one man, sent down there by us, to mete out justice in his own 
ie ee 

he attention of the House should here be called to this impor- 
tant fact. Citizenship in the American Union to the average 
man, [ take it, implies certain conditions certain circumstances, 
and a certain status. The average man undoubtedly thinks of a 
citizen as a voting machine or as somebody to be elected to office, 
and voted for by somebody else. Please note the fact that the 
right of suffrage, and the right of holding office are not guaran- 
teed to citizens under the Constitution. You need not be afraid 
to talk about these people in Puerto Rico, these Caucasians and 
white men, as citizens, because you fear that they may step up 
and undertake to outvote you, or that they may disturb the po- 
litical equilibrium of the country, or that they may undertake to 
emulate some of our distinguished men and hold an office every 
time they can get a chance, of whom it has been well said that 
‘**few die and none resign.” There is a vast distinction between 
civil and political rights. 

1 refer briefly to the authorities: ‘‘The word citizen in the Con- 
stitution of the United States conveys the idea of membership of 
a nation and nothing more. Women are citizens of the United 
States. Theright of suffrage is not one of the necessary privileges 
of a citizen of the United States. The fourteenth amendment did 
not add tothe privileges and immunities of a citizen. The United 
States did not add the right of suffrage to the privileges and im- 
munities of ine as they existed at the time the Constitu- 
tion was adopted. Su was not coextensive with citizenship 
in the States at the time of its adoption. It was not intended to 
make all citizens of the United States voters. The Constitution 
of the United States does not confer the right of suffrage upon 
anyone, and the constitutions and laws of the several States which 
commit that important trust to men alone are not necessarily 
void.” (Minor vs. Haffersett, 21 Wall., 178; United States vs. 
Cruikshank, 92 U. S., 542; Murphy vs. Ramsey, 114 U. S., 15.) 

Here is the proposition. Why be afraid of it? Do you want to 
eliminate the Constitution in order to impose a protective tariff 
upon your dependencies and for that reason alone? Let me make 
this suggestion: I submit to the Republicans whether or not the 
true theory of a protective tariff is not that it is imposed for the 
purpose of gamer Bend capital and our labor a; st foreign 
capital and foreign labor; protecting it against the labor and 
capital of aliens—aliens in birth, aliens in spirit, aliens in govern- 
ment, aliens in law, aliens in development, aliens in hopes, aliens in 

rospects, aliens in success, aliens in everything, and in whose 
cane, whose prosperity, and whose success we have no legal 
interest whatever? That isthe proper foundation of the protective 


ff. 

It is the protection of the American laborer against the laborer 
in any other land, under any other flag, who lives under any other 
government, under any other laws, governing himself in his own 
way, over whom we have and exercise no control. 

hatishere proposed? We take these people—we do not let them 
govern th ves as they did practically when they were depend- 
ents of Spain, but we take them—and we govern them accord- 
ing to our own sweet will, in our own way, in our own discretion, 
and then we impose upon them, our people, belonging to us—and 
if they are not citizens, they belong to us in more senses than one— 
our own people, who have no control over their institutions, who 
have no opportunity to protect themselves, who can not make or 
administer economic laws—we give them laws, we make them as 
we like, we apply them as we like, and then, if, under those cir- 
cumstances they can succeed, we put our feet upon their necks and 
crush down our own people. I fully believe in, and adhere to, the 











principle of a protective tariff, but I utterly deny that it is in any 
sense properly predicable upon such a condition of thin 

There is a vast, a glittering dream of empire. That it may be 
realized, plighted faith is to be broken, the Constitution trodden 
under foot, human rights ignored. Have a care, gentlemen, have 
acare. Even as you grasp it— 

With hopes, that but allure to fly, 
With Joys, that vanish while he sips, 


Like Sea fruits, that tempt the eye, 
But turn to ashes on the lips! 


LEGAL PROPOSITIONS RELIED ON. 


I now examine briefly some of the legal propositions relied on. 
The committee say, the gentleman from New York [Mr. PAYNE 
says, the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. DALZELL] says, an 
upon this proposition is based the report of the Ways and Means 
Committee: 

In each and every case it has been thought necessary, in order to modify 
the otherwise unlimited powers of Congress, to make special provisions in the 
treaty by which the territory is acquired. 

Now mark that language: It has been thought necessary to 
make provisions in the treaty in order tomodify the otherwise un- 
limited powers of Congress. 

So far as pyre with respect to these treaty-acguired territories has 
been had, it is to be attributed to the guaranties secured by the terms of the 
treaty. 

The committee make that assertion half a dozen times in their 
report and my friend from Pennsylvania lovingly reiterates it in 
his speech. If that means anything it means that a treaty can 
control the action of Congress. That is one of their legal propo- 
sitions. They say that treaties have been enacted for the purpose 
of limiting the powers of Congress. Here is what they say, in 
explaining adverse cases: 

They had all to do with territory belonging to the United States acquired 
for purposes of statehood, and with respect to which the general and plenary 
powers of Congress— 

Now, mark this, I notice the chairman of the Ways and Means 
amen smiles, Let him wait and hear the authority I give 

im— 
ich th eral a , . D 
with, ioe tree ee aiatone l and plenary powers of Congress had been 

That is, the general and plenary powers of Congress can be 
modified by a treaty stipulation. If it should turn out, after ex- 
amining the authorities, that an act of Congress would repeal a 
treaty, that proposition would simply be a legal absurdity. 

Mr. PAYNE. The i says that we are bound in our 
action toward Puerto Rico by the proclamation of General Miles. 

Mr. eee eed, No; I do not claim that we are as a legal 
pro on, 

r. PAYNE. Bound in good faith to carry itout. If thatis 
true, why should we not be bound by a solemn treaty to carry it 
out in faith? 

Mr. LITTLEFIELD. That is not a legal proposition. I say 
we are morally bound. Is not the gentleman able to recognize 
the distinction between a moral proposition and a legal one? Ask 
another question. I say here is a legal proposition which you set 
up in your report as chairman of the Committee on Ways and 
_ Means, and as a a proposition. Do not be afraid to look your 

logic in the face. You make itas a a proposition, and you ask 
Republican House to stand behind you on this, on the ground 
that a treaty controls the action of Congress asa legal proposition. 
That is what you say, and you give it as a reason for these cases 
that have been decided against you over and over again. The 
tleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. DALZELL] gave it twice or 
times in his speech. Now I will read, not from a portion of 
a stump speech, but from a decision which shows its utter ab- 
surdity as a legal proposition: 
A treaty, then, fe . ow dl ° ee ond. oe act of Comarone is whenever its 
provisions prescri' ru whi. e ru 80. 
may be determined. And when such ri hts are v @ tatuve to be canretite 


court of justice, that court resorts to the treaty for arule of decision for the 
it as it would to a statute. 

But even in this aed of the case there is nothing in this law which makes 

or w ngeable. The Constitution gives it no superiority over 

of Congress in this respect, which may be repealed or modified by an act 

of a later date. Nor is there angthing in its essential character, or in the 

branches of — by which the treaty is made, which gives it this 

A treaty is made by the President and the Senate. Statutes are made by the 

t, the Senate, and the House of Representatives. The addition of the 

body to the other two in making a law certainly does not render it less 

i to respect in the matter of its repeal or modification than a treaty made 

In ao of pinion that, so far as a treaty made by the United States 

ow me ae _— epee a 0: = cognizance we the 

courts country, subject to such 3 as gress may pass for its 

enforcement, modification, or repeal. 


Head Money Cases, 112 U. S., 598-599.) 
- ow, where a treaty that controls the action of Congress? 


use.] Let me read again in order that it may be so plain 
‘that he may run that readeth it.” 


The validity of. this act, as oe mentioned, is assailed as being in effect 
an expulsion from the country of Chinese laborers in violation of existing 
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treaties between the United States and the Government of China, and of the 
rights vested in them under the laws of Congress. The objection that the act is 
in conflict with the treaties was earnestly pressed in the court below, and the 
answer to it constitutes the principal part of its opinion, (36 Fed. Rep., 431.) 
Here the objection made is that the act of 1888 impairs a right vested under th 
treaty of 1880, as a law of the United States, and the statutes of 188? and of 158% 
passed tn execution of it. 

It must be conceded that the act of 1888 is in contravention of express stipula 
tions of the treaty of 1868 and of the supplemental treaty of 1880, but it is not on 
that account invalid or to be restricted in its enforcement. The treaties were 
of no greater legal obligation than the act of Congress. By the Constitution 
laws made in pursuance thereof and treaties made under the authority of th 
United States are both declared to be the supreme law of the land, and no para- 
mount authority is given to one over the other. A treaty, itis true, is in the 
nature of a contract between nations, and is often merely promissory in its 
character, requiring legislation tocarry its stipulations into effect. Such legisla 


tion will be open to future repeal or amendment, If the treaty operates by its 
own force, and relates to a subject within the power of Congress, it can be deemed 
in that particular only the equivalent of a legislative act, to be repealed or 
modified at the pleasure of Congress. In either case the last expression of the 


sovereign will must control, 

(Chae Chan Ping vs. United States, 180 U. S., 581-611.) 

See also Whitney vs. Robertson (124U.58., 190); Hornervs. United 
States (143 U.8., 578); Fong Yue Ting vs. United States (149 U.S., 
721). 

What becomes of the main proposition of the committee? Ten 
or twelve lawyers set out in their report before the House, and try 
to make the House believe, that one of the reasons why dozens of 
these decisions have been rendered against their proposition is 
because a treaty controlled the action of Congress and therefore 
the Constitution applied. It is an absolute legal absurdity with- 
out any foundation. It is not worthy to be suggested in the dis- 
cussion of a great constitutional question involving the rights of 
12,000,000 people and millions yet unborn. 

I proceed briefly and rapidly and eall attention to some cases 
upon which the gentlemen rely. They have two sets of cases, 
upon which they rely for establishing the proposition that the 
Constitution does not extend ex proprio vigore outside of the limits 
of the forty-five States. They Sennen it as though the Constitu- 
tion by virtue of an act of Congress itinerated about the Territories, 
and landed, now here, and now there, by virtue of such act, They 
do not stop to think that an act of Congress, when it provides that 
the constitutional limitations apply to a Territory, has the force 
only of an act of Congress, and it is precisely the same as though 
the limitations were specified in the act, the Constitution being re- 
ferred to only for the purpose of saving the clerical work of writ- 
ing in the provisions in detail. The act itself under those circum- 
stances is equally as subject to repeal as any other act of Congress. 

Not tostop and discussit here, my theory of the Constitution and 
the power of Congress thereunder briefly is this: I do not believe 
for a moment that Congress, the creature of the Constitution, is at 
any time, or in any place, superior toits creator. [Applause.| | 
believe that it sits here, and when it undertakes to pass any law in 
connection with a Territory or possession or any other subject, it 
passes it here under the wgis of the Constitution from which it 
derives its power and in which is contained the limitations which 
control in every instance its exercise. 

I wish the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Moopy] was in 
his seat, as in a few minutes I would like to tell him something 
about Daniel Webster that I think would be interesting to him. 
[Laughter. } 

These two lines of cases are, first, those holding that residents of 
the District of Columbia and of the Territories are not citizens of 
a State, and therefore the District of Columbia and the Territories 
are not a part of the United States; and second, those which sus- 
tain the power of Congress, to create Territorial courts, which are 
courts other than those provided for by the Constitution, and the 
— of Congress to legislate for the Territories, which has been 

oosely described as plenary and unlimited, and therefore Con- 

gress is unrestrained by constitutional limitations in legislating 

for territory outside the limits of the forty-five States. If cither 

branch of the proposition falls the whole proposition falls with it, 
THE “STATE” CASES. 

As to the first branch of the proposition: Their first case is Ser? 
vs. Pitot (6 Cranch, 3386). They say the court said: 

The power of governing and legislating for a Territory is the inevitable 
consequence of the right to acquire and hold territory. Could this position 
be contested, the Constitution of the United States declares that ‘‘ Congress 
shall have power to make all needful rules and regulations respecting the 
territory of the United States."’ Accordingly we find Congress possessing 
and exercising the absolute and undisputed power of governing and legislating 
for the Territory of Orleans. Congress has given them a legislative, an execu- 
tive, and a judiciary, with such powers as it has been their will to assign to 
these departments, respectively. 

This was a case where the action was brought by an assignee of 
a chose in action, and the court definitely held, before they made 
the remark quoted by the committee, that the action could not 
be maintained, saying: 

It is the opinion of the court that the plaintiffs had no right to maintain 
this suit in the district court against a citizen of the Orleans Territory, they 
being the assignees of persons who were also citizens of that Territory. 

It is of so much importance to the people of Orleans to decide on the second 
objection that the court will succeed 80 consider that likewise. 


ether the citizens of the Territory of Orleans are to be considered as the 
citizens of a State, within the meaning of the Constitution, is a question of 
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some difficulty which should be decided, should one of them sue in any of the 


circuit courts of the United States. The — —y -y ty limited to a suit 
a by or against a citizen of the Territory in the district court of 
Orleans. 

Gentlemen have — hours in this debate, endeavoring to dem- 
onstrate that the criticised expressions of the courts in hbor- 
ough vs. Blake (5 Wheat., 319) and Cross vs. Harrison (16 How., 
201) precisely in point against their contention, are dicta. It was 
impossible for them to have read the opinion in Seré vs. Pitot with- 
out learning that their quotation was a dictum, yet they cite it 
with an air of authority and without an intimation of its real char- 
acter. In Hepburn vs. Ellzey (2 Cranch., 414), which was a suit 
by a resident of the District of Columbia t a citizen of a 
State, it is true that the Supreme Court of the United States held 
that the plaintiff was not, within the meaning of the clause of the 
Constitution relating to jurisdiction, a citizen of a State, and 
therefore could not maintain his suit. They used on this point 
the language which they quote: 

This 4 the jurisdi o 
court. eee aoe fed cen teas coculs cums x een ; 
citizen of the State in which the suit is brought and a citizen of another 
State. To copeers the jurisdiction in this case, therefore, it must appear 


that Columbia is a State. 
On the part of the plaintiffs it has been that Columbia is a distinct 


urged 
political society, and is, therefore, “a State" according to the definitions of 


writers on general law. 
This istrue. But as the act of obviously uses the word “State” 
becomes necessary 


in reference to that term as used in Constitution, 
to inquire whether Columbia is a State in the sense of that instrument. The 
result of that examination is a conviction that the members of the American 
Confederacy only are the States contemplated in the Constitution. 

New Orleans vs. Winter (1 Wheaton, 93) (1816) was a suit by a 
resident of a Territory against a citizen of a State and the court 
said: 

It has been attempted to distinguish a Terri from the District of Co- 
lumbia; but the court is of opinion that this can not be main- 
tained. They may differ in many respects, but neither of them is a State in 
the sense in which that term is used in the Constitution. Ev 


ery reason as- 
ed for the of the that a citizen of Columbia was not ble 
of suing in eet cre Gaited States under cane 


the judiciary acts, is equall 
applicable to a citizen of a Territory. ’ ” . 


see re aepinens (6 eee 287) (1867) was a ae =e 
e same clause by an assignee, residing in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. Thecourt held that the assignment was color- 
able and fraudulent, therefore void, and, following aeere vs. 
Ellzey and New Orleans vs. Winter, held the action could not be 
maintained, Hepburn vs. Elizey, it is seen, is the parent case. 

The committee, in commenting upon cases, make an asser- 
tion that is entirely without foundation. I do not say it is inten- 
tional. It may have been an inadvertence. I do say it is a palpa- 
ble misstatement of what these cases hold. 

These three cases simply hold, that a resident of a Territory, or 
of the District of Colum is not a resident of aState. Thecom- 
mittee says: 

falar inert i es a ee Sees 
v8, 2 OW seto 20. 
the very t was tly lnvelua ten the term— Penna Inen 

Now mark this— 

“United States” in the Constitution does not include Territories. 


The cases hold that a resident of the District of Columbia or a 
Territory was not a resident of a State. They do not hold that in 
such case he was not a resident of the ‘‘ UnitedStates.” [Applause 
on the Democratic side. ] 

On the contrary, let me read what the committee did not suc- 
cote ge See eee Se oe ee ee rm 
vs. Elizey. Afterthe court had discussed the proposition and had 
in effect reached the conclusion that a resident of the District of 
Columbia was not a citizen of a State, they said: 

It is true— 


Speaking of the same man they had just held was not a citizen 
of a State— 


that as citizens of the United Siotoont af tas gertinde B6Ses, wah is 


aeaiect to the jurisdiction of extraordinary that the courts of 

= pusted Stade. vo are open to ea to ae of we ante in 
nion, shou closed upon them, this is a subject legisla 

and not judicial construction. 2 


So far as the term ‘‘ United States” is defined in these cases it 
includes Territories. 

There is your foundation case, in which the Chief Justice 
says, that although a citizen of the District of 


The committee 
whole ion. 


the gentleman 
e have Story cited here by the gen- 


We have Kent cited here 
not hear it, but I read it. 
tleman 


from New York and the gentleman from Illinois, Iheard | here 
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it in the speech of the gentleman from New York. I now lear) 
that Mr. Story was an eminent legal authority, aman of undoubte:| 
character and ability. I yield to no man either in the legal pro. 
fession, or out of it, in my reverence for, and admiration of, thos» 
great lawyers, Mr. Justice Story and Mr. Justice Kent. I con): 
not but remember however that it is not six weeks since the gen- 
tlemen who now come hugging Story up in their arms as a reposi- 
tory of the law were tumbling over themselves in their unneces- 
sary haste to tread him under foot and voted him down as an 
authority. [Laughter and applause. } 

Kent and Story both state in general terms the proposition re- 
lied on. I understand the gentleman from Illinois, when he rea 
the extract, read it very eloquently, with that grace of elocution 
and diction of which he is preeminently capable and he is a man 
of ability. Kent’s Commentaries were written in 1827, and he 
cites as authority to sustain his text Hepburn vs. Ellzey (1805) and 
New Orleans vs. Winter (1816). In 1833 Judge Story wrote his 
commentaries, and whom do you suppose he relies upon as author- 
ity for his text? Kent’sCommentaries. When Hepburn vs. Elize, 
fails on the broad question, this great structure of authority fails 


with it, Although I have great respect and admiration for Mr. 
Justice Kentand Mr. Justice Story, Isu it is possible for these 
distinguished men to be overruled by su uent decisions of the 


Supreme Court 6f the United States, especially so when the court 
has the assistance of discussion by eminent counsel on each side 
of the case—an ee no elementary writer has. | 
have reached Daniel We . Ido not see the gentleman from 
Massachusetts [Mr. Moopy) in his seat. 

The gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Moopy] in his reply 
to his colleague [Mr. McCa.1] called mtion to the fact that tho 
latter gentleman in his d not cite from thespeech of Danie! 
Webster an extract, which he putintohis report, asa minority mem- 
ber of the Committeeon Waysand Means. I understood the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts {[Mr. Moopy] to say that Mr. Webster 
was not discussing this proposition at that time. He arraigned his 
colleague for i the quotation in his report and intimated 
that it was purposely omitted from hisspeech. The omission was 
an inadvertence. I do not see the gentleman in his seat; but I 
have the record in my hand. With the record in my hand I make 


the assertion that Daniel Webster was discussing eee 
I say on this floor, to the country, and to the people of Massachu- 
setts that the gentleman from Massachusetts (Mr. Moopy] had 


no right to arraign his colleague for any act of omission or com- 
mission. His attack was unjustifiable and uncalled for. 

I propose to read what Daniel Webster saidin 1848. If anyman 
wants to challenge it now is his time to do it; he will not bother 
me any by an interruption. If any man who has read that speech 
is disposed to challenge the accuracy of the statement I make, let 
him — ° and do so and I will read the whole speech to him. 

ter. 
Webster was making a speech upon the prosecution of the Mex- 
ican war. He took the ground in that speech tthe war was a 
war for the acquisition of oer He was discussing the pre- 
cise question omega this House now, what they would do 
with the territory they had acquired it by war. I will read 
what he said: 

I think it is nothing else than the fear of executive power that commits us 
to the support of this war— a9 

What for? 
for the acquisition of territory. 


Yet the gentleman from Massachusetts undertook to stand here, 
if I understood him aright, and say that this subject was not 
under discussion when Daniel Webster made the speech to which 


Iam calling attention. 
uences of the uisition 
th it after it ae tein ac- 


Then he goes on to discuss the 
aioe a od that, wate t f makin 
. Tam even for the p 0 an 

Sitack on his callengue, the geatioman from usetts { Mr. 
Moopy] would make the assertion that I understood him to make 
on this floor, What did Webster say? 

An arbitrary gevesnman) may have Socata governments in distant 

Mark the 
may rule its distant territories by different laws and different systems. 


What are you pro to do here? ao . That 
is what you have as your reason for this bill. You are 
going to start in with Puerto Rico. You will have a different 
scheme for the Archipelago. Does anybody deny it? How many 
members have so stated on this floor? They can not deny it unless 
ee ape What does Webster say about that prop- 


Russia govern the Usseine and the Consqeus endl Kamtachatka by 
There is the witness called in by the Ways and Means Commit- 
tee and by this professor of law, whose name has been introduced 
as a makeweight for the committee, I will call attention in 











a moment to the statement which this professor makes as a part 
of the foundation of this whole theory. 

There is the ‘‘Godlike Daniel's” statement. I do not know 
whether the gentleman from Massachusetts would writhe in his 
seat if he heard it, and I do not know whether the ‘‘ Godlike Dan- 
jel” will turn over in his grave when he learns that it has been 
re ; but it is the solemn truth and so it will stand. It is 
true he makes the sweeping assertion in another debate, at one 

int, that the Constitution does not extend to the Territories, 
But in the same debate, when his theory is tested by a concrete 
illustration, it fell to the ground by his own admission. 
this colloquy with Mr, Underwood: 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I say that we are bound, in legislating for the Terri- 


tories as well as for the States, scrupulously to observe every principle and 


provision of the tution, for we have taken an oath to support it. If 


nad verte’ d , Violate it, the i- 
Sai oe ts whether in the Bhates or Torritorion Sal aieoen allied 
upon to apply and enforce our acts upon the 
to disregard everything condemned by the Constitution. Let me put a case 
by way of illustration. Ours.isa Protestant country, in the main, while New 
ico and California are Catholic countries. Suppose we provide by our 
legislation that nobody shall be appointed to office there who professes the 
Catholic religion. What do we do by an act of this sort? 

Mr. Wenster. We violate the Constitution which says that no religious 
test shall ever be required as a qualification to any office. 

His answer clearly would not be correct if the Constitution does 
not control the action of Congress in the Territories. The gentle- 
man from Massachusetts [Mr. Moopy] informed us that he had 
read the whole of this debate. If so, he knew of the existence of 
this fatal admission. Did he give us the information? There is 
the — introduced by the committee squarely contradicting 
himself, 

I do not stop to waste any time upon the suggestion that Daniel 
Webster, in an argument in court, reported by the reporter, is said 
to have made certain remarks in support of this proposition. IL 
am a country lawyer. I come from the backwoods. I do not 
have much business to do whereIam. I try a few cases in the 
law courts every year, anywhere from 10 to 19, for the last ten 
or fifteen years. [Laughter.] I think I can safely say that each 
case has been reported and the court reporter has made an abstract 
of my brief. Upon none of the abstracts would I risk my reputa- 
tion as a lawyer, on his statement of whatI said. (Laughter. 

There is nota lawyer in this House who does not know this 
statement to be true. Yet Daniel Webster's argument in a law 
case reported by somebody, who may have modified it, or analyzed 
it, or condensed it, is cited here as the law to determine the rights 
of 12,000,000 
the chairman 


Witness 


ople,are bound by their oaths 


people. I am coming to a citation that will interest 
of the committee. But I must take these matters 
in their order. The law on this point has grown up Soentinn: 
ically, one case following another. Fleming vs. Page (9 Howard) 
simply held that the portof Tampico was a foreign port; and why? 
Because it was in the occupation of the forces of the United States, 
and never was ceded to the United States. But what did the court 
say in that case? Briefly, they said, referring to the Florida case: 


For after Florida had been ceded to the United States, and the forces of 
the United States had taken possession of Pensacola, it was decided by the 
Treasury Department that goods shipped from Pensacola— 


Now, mark this language— 
before an act of Congress was passed e it into a collection 
authorizing the appointment of a aie Cae liable to duty. nee 
Before an act of Congress was gpa You are about to pass 
one, and if you get it passed—I do not think you will, but you 
are trying to—if you get it passed you will have an act of Con- 
creating a collection district, and if what the court said in 
vs. Fleming is true it will then be su to the provisions 
of Constitution. That is the opinion of Judge Taney. By the 
way, I should say right here a word about an opinion that has 
been referred to rendered by the appraiser, the Hon. Henderson M. 
Somerville, a great judge—and I have no doubt heis, I have no 
doubt he is an able lawyer. His opinion was cited here for the 
verpone of establishing the validity of this power that the com- 
invoke under this bill. What does that decision hold? I 
will not stop to read it. A gentleman on the committee thought 
it sustained this bill until I called his attention to the fact that it 
did not. By the way, before I get through with this speech I have 
no doubt I , ina feeble way, illustrate a certain passage of the 
Scripture reads as follows: 
He that is first in his own cause seemeth just; but his neighbor cometh 
searcheth him. 


Iam the ‘‘neighbor.” [Laughter and applause. | 
The decision is by Judge Somerville; 1 tand they do not 
yesporey, dnate it. Ishould not thinkthey would. What doesit 
It holds that the military conditions, that are the residuum 

war, in connection with Puerto Rico, which author- 


E 


he gentleman from Ohio |Mr. GrosvENcR] labored 
under a different impression yesterday, This is the opinion, how- 
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ever. 
of the gentleman from Minnesota. 


committee that Judge Cooley sustains his position. 
asmuch as they introduce Judge Cooley here, and perhaps, inde 
pendently of that introduction, he is entitled to this statement 
from me, that no man during the last twenty-five years has under- 
taken to write upon the fundamental law of this country, who is 
entitled to as much weight, and as much credit, as Thomas M. 
Cooley, ex-chief justioe of Michigan. 
of the committee, by a garbled quotation— note what I say, a gar- 
bled quotation—I will ask you to challenge that statement, if you 
desire, after I get through with it—the chairman of the committee, 
inadvertently, I presume, by a garbled quotation from Cooley, 
undertakes to make the House believe that Thomas M. Cooley sus 
a the proposition that they rely upon in this bill, and he quotes 
this: 





over any and all 
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I have it here, and I have read it from the copy in the hands 


I wish to call attention to the assertion of the chairman of the 
I submit, in- 


{Applause.] The chairman 


The Constitution was made for the States, not for Territories. It confers 


power to govern Territories, but in exercising this the United States is a sov- 
ereign dealing with dependent territory according as in its wisdom shall seem 
politic, wise, and just, having regard to its own interests, as well as to those 
of the people of the Territories. 


That sounds pretty well, does it not? That looks as though 
Thomas M. Cooley meant what the gentleman claimed he meant. 
Let me go right on and read the very next sentence, which the 


chairman of the committee, anxious under his duty as a leader of 


the Republican majority to give to this House the law as it is, did 
not read. [Laughter on the Democratic side. | 

Is is believed, however, that the securities for personal liberty which are 
incorporated in the Constitution were intended as limitations of its power 
8 who might be within its jurisdiction anywhere, and 
that citizens of the Territories as well as citizens of the States may claim the 
benefit of their protection. 

How does that sound? [Applause. ] 

Mr. GROSVENOR. That sounds all right. 

Mr. LITTLEFIELD. Waitaminute. Thereis more of it which 
you will not like so well. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. I like that. 

Mr. LITTLEFIELD. If you care to adopt the proposition that 
Iam now about to read from Cooley, you will take your bill under 
your arm and walk out with it. Iam not reading part of this, I 
am reading it all. Do not labor under any misapprehension. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. Oh, I am not alarmed at all. The sound 
is not hurting me. 

Mr, LITTLEFIELD. It does not hurt you a mite? 

Mr. GROSVENOR. No; it does not. 

Mr. LITTLEFIELD, You can hear it all without any trouble? 

Mr. GROSVENOR. Yes. 


Mr. LITTLEFIELD. Continuetolisten. [Prolonged laughter. | 


In this dependence of the Territories upon the central Government there 
is some outward resemblance tothe condition of the American colonies under 
the British Crown; but there are some differences which are important, and 
indeed vital. The first of these is that the ‘Territorial condition is understood 


under the Constitution to be merely temporary and preparatory, and the 

ple of the Territories while it continues are assured of the right to create 
and establish State institutions for themselves so soon as the population 
shall be sufficient and the local conditions suitable; while the British colonial 
system contained no promise or assurance of any but a dependent govern 
ment indefinitely. The second is that above given, that the people of the 
American Territories— 


Mark this— 


are ranteed all the benefits of the principles of constitutional right which 
poslest life, liberty, and property— 

Now, this is not in a stump speech or in a peroration. 
what he says— 
and may defend them under the law, even as against the action of the Gov- 
ernment itself. 

Cooley, Principles of Constitutional Law, 3d ed., pages 37-388, 

[Agplanse on the Democratic side. | 

ow does that sound? 

Mr. GROSVENOR. That sounds all right. 

Mr. LITTLEFIELD. That is precisely in the teeth of the prop- 
osition that these gentlemen undertake to establish here. I will 
nov read to you the rest of this citation, also a part which the 
honorable chairman of the Ways and Means Committee did not 
read, and which my friend on the right [Mr. Grosvenor} would 
not have quoted if he had: 


While in the colonies these principles were the subject of dispute, and, if 
admitted; would be within the control of an absolute imperial legislature, 


Hear 


which might overrule them at will. There is also a difference in respect to 
taxation, which, though not so striking, is still important. The Territories 
levy their own taxes for all local purposes, and they are never tuxed separately 
Jor national purposes, but only as parts of a whole country and under the sam 


rules and for the same purposes as are the States. 

Precisely in point against your contention. Has the committee 
been frank with the House? Can this branch of their proposition 
stand upon their own authorities? 

TERRITORIES AND TERRITORIAL COURTS. 

Now, to the cases that involve the branch relating to Territories 
and Territorial courts. It is said that inasmuch as Congress cre- 
ates Territorial courts that are not expressly provided for in the 
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Constitution, they are either created under that clause of the Con- 


stitution which enables it to enact all needful rules and regula- 
tions ‘‘ respecting the territory or other property belonging to the 
United States,” or else under this tremendous power which in- 
vests Congress with the authority of the National Government 
and of the State, and therefore enables it to act without limitation, 
without control, and without constraint, or under both powers, 
and therefore that in acting for the Territories, Congress is not 
hindered or controlled by the limitations of the Constitution; its 
power is plenary and absolute. 

This is their second proposition. I will not stop toread in detail 
the cases. I summarize them generally by that statement, and 
I think fairly. I will now review what the Supreme Court of 
the United States has said, in relation to the character of these 
Territorial governments, and courts, for the purpose of showing 
to the House that this branch of their case, which they have spent 
hours, and hours, to establish, has no legitimate weight in deter- 
mining this tremendous proposition, as theexistence of such unlim- 
ited powers, isnot recognized. Jn Insurance Coney vs. Canter 
(1 Peters, 511) (1828), the court said, speaking by Chief Justice 
Marshall: 

They do not, however, participate in political power; they do not share in 

vernment until Flo: shall becomea State. Jn the meantime ida con- 

inues to be a Territory of the United States, governed by virtue of that clause in 
the Constitution which empowers Congress “to make all ‘ul rules and regula- 
tions respecting the territory or other ty belonging to the United States.” 

Perhaps the power of governing territory belonging to the United States 
which has not, by bosemsiog a State, acquired the means of self-government 

ecessarily from the fact that it is not within the jurisdiction of 
any particular State and is within the power and jurisdiction of the United 
States. The right to govern may be the inevitable consequence of the right 
to acquire terri . Whichever may be the source whence the power is 
derived, the on of it is unquestioned. 


Mr. Justice Nelson, in Benner vs. Porter, (9 How., 242), said: 


They are not organized under the Constitution, nor subject to its complex 
a 7 eho ienialntins dapas’ as the me sees ie are the crea- 
ions, exclusively, 0, ve department, ‘o its supervision 
and control, Whether or not there are provisions in dna which ex- 
tend to and act upon these torial governments it is not now material to 
examine. Weare eppeking, here of those provisions that refer particularly 
to the distinction between eral and State jurisdiction. 
The Territorial coprte, Shenstone, were not courts in which the judicial 
Y i eepteenes by the tution on the Federal Government could be 
e : 


In a dictum the court, in Clinton vs. Engelbrecht (13 Wallace, 
484, 1871), said: 

There is no supreme court of the United States, nor is there any district 
court of the Uni States in the sense of the Constitution, in the Territory 
of Utah. Tne jetges are not a ted for the same terms nor is the juris- 
diction which of the judicial power by. the Con- 
courts are the legislative courts 
of the Territories, created in virtue of that clause which authorizes C 
to make all needful rules and regulations respecting the Territories be: - 
ing to the United States. 


Mr. Justice Bradley, in 1873, held that— 


that of the State courts—a very t jurisdiction 
the circuit and district courts of the United States. Jn 
like the State courts, are invested with municipal 

( Hornbuckle vs. Toombs, 18 Wail., ‘ 

The court had not yet had occasion to accurately state the con- 
stitutional power with reference to Territories, and therefore had 
contented itself, with the sweeping general statements which my 
friends have mistaken for the law. this last case they begin to 
narrow it down by comparing Territorial with State courts. 

Mr. Justice Clifford, in 1879, in City of Panama (101 U. S., 460), 
again states the proposition in a way: 

Courts of the kind, whether created by an act of 
statute, are not, in strictness, courts of 
the jurisdiction with which are invested is not a of the judicial power 
Sasa tin oa pete goer Chae a epee ee haa pant 
to make all ne ‘ul rales end regulations respecting the public tervttory and 
other public property. 

As late as 1898, in an opinion by Mr. Justice Brown, in Ulter 
vs. Franklin (172 U. S., 423), we have an accurate summary of the 
legal effect of all these cases. He says: 

h edly he legislative power 
ac tetera . that ae Stoke legislator has ae wounietpal 
corporations, 

As full as what? 

As fullas that which a State legislature has over its municipal corporations. 

Is there a man who ever saw a law book, or heard of a law school, 
who does not know that the States are controlled, by the consti- 
tutions of the States, and of the United States, in legislating upon 
their munici s? Anda judge of the Supreme Court 
says, in 1898, that ee eae 


or a Territorial 


less. Is it necessary for me to go into the of the law, when 
the court says it has been ‘‘ repeatedly” soheld? Instead of holding 
the power of Guneens te be aalheaiael. necessary inference, it 


holdsthatin for the Territories, is subject tothe 
aeectitekioaal Unaiations Inasmuch as this also is abso- 


lutely essential to their main proposition, what becomes of the 
main proposition when the branch utterly fails? 

Ido not know whether that decision was rendered three days 
after the argument or not. It seems that in Loughborough vs. 
Blake, to which I am now about to call your attention for a 
moment, my friend from Massachusetts [Mr. Moopy], in the exer- 
cise of a commendable industry, has discovered that the case was 
argued on a Tuesday and decided on a Friday, and therefore it is 
not entitled te any, weight before the House of Representatives, 
{[Laughter.] I should like to have the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. Moopy] inform an eager and expectant profession 
how long a case must be kept on ice, before the law is good, when 
itispronounced. [Laughter.] How many days, in his judgment, 
would be the limit? Now, that is a most singular proposition, 
He is a very bright man, and a very able man—I think one of the 
ablest in this House—and this only shows the — of the 
case, the doubts that inhere in the proposition, when such sug- 
gestions are made for disposing of what they call a dictum. 

A few words as to this case, so much discussed in this debate. 
Chief Justice Marshall there sai«d: 

The powes, then, to lay and collect duties, imposts, and excises may be 
exercised and must be exercised throughout the United States. Does this 
term designate the whole or any postion ar portion of the American empire? 
Certainly this question can admit of but one answer. It is the name given 
to our great _. which is composed of States and Territories. The 
District of Columbia or the territory west of the Missouriis not less within the 
United States than Maryland or Pennsylvania; and it is not less necessary, on 
the principles of our Constitution, that uniformity in the imposition of imposts, 
duties, and excises should be observed in the one than in the other. Since, then, 
the power to lay and collect taxes. which includes direct taxes, is obviously 
coextensive with the power to lay and collect duties, imposts, and excises, 
and since the latter extends throughout the United States, it follows that the 
power to impose direct taxes also extends throughout the United States. 

It is now said that this statement of the law by the learned 
Chief Justice was a dictum; that the case could have been decided 
upon another ground suggested in the opinion, and therefore the 
principal theory upon which the opinion is unquestionably based 
is not good law. It is true that he did refer to the other ground, 
in three lines, as follows: 

ail Be general | of Othe oighth cnots should he vm fined Me ogee 
0, e wer Oo 
st coca Semen teglSattoe tn cle sass thet ecoeet wine ae 

It is also true that the opinion is saturated from beginning to 
end with the other ——- which is so fatal to the contention 
of the committee. s extract is an illustration: 

If it be said that the principle of poioute established in the Constitution 
secures the District from oppression in eee of indirect taxes, it is not 
less true that the <a of apportionment, also established in the Constitu- 
tion, secures the District from any oppressive exercise of the power to ley and 
collect direct taxes. (Ibid., page ) 

In this connection, I notice the assertion of Professor Langdell, 
of the Harvard Law School, in his article in the Harvard Law 
Review (which seems to have been the foundation for a number 
of the speeches in support of this bill). He says: 

It is however only a dictum, as the learned Chief Justice himself admits. 


I wrote the learned ae asking him to point out to me 
the place where the Chief Justice made this admission. In an- 
swer he said he did not say that he “‘ expressly” admitted it to be 
a dictum, and then argued that from his theory of the opinion it 
was a dictum. 

This was all the basis the learned gentleman had for his naked 
and unequivocal assertion, that the Chief Justice had admitted 
that the reasons given for a decision were not in fact the reasons. 
You will not be surprised when I say I have not felt at liberty to 
accept without investigation the conclusions of any of the gentle- 
men. Such assertions do not appear to me justifiable in the dis- 
cussion of grave constitutional questions. 

I take no time to discuss this real estate proposition invented 
by Professor Langdell, upon which - friends rely as a reason for 
the decisions relating to the District of Columbia—that is, the 
District of Columbia was once a part of Maryland and Virginia 
and while the real estate of the Territory was a of Marylan 
and Virginia it was covered by the wegis of the tution, as it 
was then a part of the United States. They do not know whether 
it carried the Constitution along with it when it became the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, but they are under the illusion that the Con- 
stitution isambulatory; that it inheres in some way in the soil, or 
becomes attached to the soil. A kind ofa perene plaster proposi- 
tion. [Great laughter.] They say it would be difficult to tell why 
it does not, but has it not occurred to them that it would be more 
yo to tell why it does? a is a to say ae ve 
an gy a never suggested, directly or 
indirectly, b nited States Su Court in any of its re- 

oe deci et Gcheeabine ta held that the Constitution applied 
District um effect, ex proprio vigore. 

The ae es be counted that this alleged dictum 
in vs. stands isolated and alone, and has 
never since been recognized by the United States Supreme Court, 
aslaw. The contrary is true. Its reasoning has several times 
been recognized as correct. In 1868 Mr. Justice Swayne, in Pacijie 

















Insurance Company vs. Soule (7? Wall,, 446), cited this case as au- 
thority for the statement that ‘it has been held that Congress 
may require direct taxes to be laid and collected in the Terri- 
tories as well as the States.” Note the point, ‘‘in the Territories 
as well as the States,” the specific proposition held by this alleged 
dictum. In 1871, in Day vs. Buffington (3 Clifford, 886), Mr, Jus- 
tice Clifford laid down this proposition: 

Undoubtedly the power of Congress to lay and collect taxes. duties, imposts, 
and excises is coextensive with the territory of the United States, but when 

roperly construed it does not interfere with the power of the States to levy 
es for the support of their own governments, nor is the exercise of that 
ee by me ras “= comes of any portion of the power that is granted 
and cited first Loughborough vs. Blake as sustaining it.. That the 
Territories, for the purposes of taxation, which is the precise 
question before us now, were a part of the “United States” 
seemed to him undoubted. 

As late as 1885, the Supreme Court of the United States, in a 
unanimous opinion by Mr. Justice Gray,expressly declare that 
this alleged dictum was, in fact, the precise point decided, They 
say: 

The objection taken in argument, that the act of March 3, 1877, is uncon- 
stitutional because it provides that the tax upon all lands within the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, * * * is founded ona misunderstanding of the case of 
Loughborough vs. Blake (5 Wheaton, 317). The point there decided was thatan 
act of Congress laying a direct tax throughout the United States in propor- 
tion to the census directed to be taken by the Constitution might compre- 
hend the District of Columbia. 

(Gibbons vs. District of Columbia, 116 U. S., 407.) 

That is to say, fifteen years ago, it was believed that for the pur- 
poses of taxation the term ‘‘ United States” included the District 
of Columbia. 

It is unfortunate that the United States Supreme Court did not 
have the benefit of the learning and research of this new school of 
constitutional lawyers. They would not have made, perhaps, a 
statement of the law, that does not now appear to be orthodox. 

He says what? The gentlemen on the other side contend that 
this case only holds that Congress had the exclusive power to 
assess taxes for the District of Columbia. What did Justice Gray, 
speaking of those peculiar conditions, say? 

That the act of Congress laying a direct tax throughout the United States 
in proportion to the census directed to be taken by the Constitution might 
comprehend the District of Columbia. 

But who is likely to know best what Loughborough vs. Blake 
decided? Professor Langdell, of the Law Review, the chairman of 
the committee, the gentleman from Pennsylvania, any of my dis- 
tinguished, and able friends, or the judges of the Supreme Court 
of the United States, whose business it is to pass upon the argu- 
ments upon either side, and to lay down the law of the land as it is, 
without reference to political exigencies, conditions, and circum- 
stances? If Loughborough vs. Blake is the law of the land, this 
bill is clearly unconstitutional. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA CASES. 


In this connection I review the cases which hold that the Con- 
stitution controls Congress, while legislating for the District of 
Columbia. While it is true that in 1871 an act was passed extend- 
ing the Constitution to the District of Columbia, none of the 
cases give either that, as reason, or Professor Langdell’s discovery 
that it was once a of Maryland and Virginia, for so holding. 
On the contrary, they appear to so hold on general principles, 

In 1821, in discussing the power of Congress to establish a lot- 
tery in the District of Columbia, the court (Mr. Chief Justice 
Marshall) held: 

In the enumeration of the powers of Con which is made in the eighth 

on of the first article, we find that of exercising exclusive legislation 
over such District as shall become the seat of Government. 


his power, like 
all others which are ified, is conferred on Con as the | ture of 
the Union; for, strip them of that character, and they would possess it. 
In no other ¢ r can it be exercised. In legislating for the District 
they ly preserve the character of the le ture of the Union; for 
it is in that character alone that the Constitution confers on them this power 
of exclusive legislation. 


(Cohens vs. Virginia, 6 Wheaton, 424.) 


Since Congress legislates in the same forms and in the same character, in 
virtue of powers of equal obligation, conferred in the same instrument, when 
exercising its exclusive powers of legislation, as well as when exercising those 
which are limited, we must inquire whether there be anything in the nature 
of this exclusive legislation which necessarily confines the operation of the 
laws made in virtue of this power to the place with a view to which they are 


(Ibid., 426.) 
In this case Webster, of counsel, insisted: 


That Congress had not the power, under the Constitution, of establishing a 
lo in the District of Columbia for munici; ses, and of forcing the 


sale of tickets throughout the Union, in sonirtemsioed of the State laws— 
that the Constitution did not give this par- 
ticular power. 
their 
‘Is the law constitutional? 


conceding that as a general proposition the Constitution oper- 
ated, but insistin 
t the court took the same view is clear from 
erence in the opinion to his position. 
to the aig notes Oe ibed Maa. ~ the affirmative, it will become necessary 
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The case turned upon the first question. 

In 1887 Mr. Justice Harlan, in Callan vs. Wilson (12) 
548, 549, 550), stated the law as follows: 

The contention of the Government is that the Constitution does not require 
that the right of trial by jury shall be secured to the people of the District of 
Columbia; that the original provision that when a crime was not committed 
within any State ‘“* the trial shall be at such place or places as the Congress may 
by law have directed,” had, probably, reference only to offenses committed on 
the high seas; that in adopting the sirth amendment the people of the States 
were solicitous about trial by jury in the States and nowhere else, leaving it en- 
tirely to Congress to declare in what way persons should be tried who might be 
accused of crime on the high seas and in the District of Columbia, ete. 

* 7 x * * * * 


U. S., 


Upon a careful examination of this pores we are of opinion that it can 
ae © sustained without violence to the letter and spirit of the Constitu- 
ion, ° e 

In Reynolds vs. United States (98 U. S., 154) it was taken for granted 
that the sixth amendment of the Constitution secured to the people of the 
Territories the right of trial by jury in criminal prosecutions; and it had 
been previously held in Webster vs. Reid (11 How., 437, 460) that the seventh 
amendment secured to them a like right in civil actions at common law. We 
can not think that the people of this District have, in that regard, less rights 
than those accorded to the people of the Territories of the United States. 

Mr. Justice Field, in discussing an analogous question in 1889, 
in Geoffrey vs. Riggs (1383 U. S., 268), said: 

This article is not happilydrawn, It leaves in doubt what is meant by“ States 
of the Union.” * * * The termisused in general jurisprudence and by writers 
on public law as denoting organized political societies with an established gov 
ernment. Within this definition the District of Columbia, under the Government 
of the United States, is as much a State as any of those political communities 
which compose the United States. Were there no other Territory under the Gov- 
ernment of the United States, it would not be questioned that the District of Co- 
lumbia would be a State within the meaning of international law; and it is 
not perceived that it is any less a State within that meaning because other 
States and other territory are also under the same Government. 

Mr. Justice Gray, speaking for the court in 1898, in Capital 
Traction Company vs. Hoff (174 U.S., 5), gives the result of all 
the preceding cases, and emphatically holds in effect, on general 
principles, without the assistance of any enabling statute, that 
the constitutional limitations restrain Congress in legislating for 
the District of Columbia. He says: 

1. The Congress of the United States, being empowered by the Constitution 
“to exercise exclusive legislation in all cases whatsoever’ over the seat of the 
National Government, has the entire controi over the District of Columbia for 
every purpose of government, national or local, It may exercise within the Dis- 
trict all legislative powers that the legislature of a State might exercise within 
the State; and may vest and distribute the judicial authority in and among 
courts and magistrates, and regulate judicial proceedings before them as it may 
see fit, so long as it does not contravene any provision of the Constitution of the 
United States. (Kendall vs. United States (1838), 12 Pet., 524, 619; Mattingly 
vs. District of Columbia (1878), 97 U. 8., 687, 690; Gibbons vs. District of Colum- 
bia (1886), 116 U. 8., 404, 407.) 

It is beyond doubt, at the present day, that the provisions of the Constitu- 
tion of the United States securing the right of trial! by jury, whether in civil 
or in criminal cases, or aeenne to the District of diiuenbte. (Webster vs. 
Reid, 1850, 11 How., 437, 460; Callan vs. Wilson, 1888, 127 U. S., 540, 550; Thomp- 
son vs. Utah, 1808, 170 U. S., 343.) 

CROSS V8. HARRISON. 

I have a few words now to say about the case of Cross vs. 
Harrison (16 How., 201, 1853), and I shall say some things about 
that which have not been said. My friend from Massachusetts 
[Mr. Moopy] saidsome things, that had not been said. Hehas been 
engaged in a very extensive research, and he discovered that the 
treaty that ceded California to the United States contained a pro- 
vision that made, in terms, that territory a part of the United 
States, and he insisted, that for that reason, that decision was jus- 
tified. Bear this in mind, and I shall only read briefly from Cross 
vs. Harrison. This is the case nearest in point. It is flatly 
against the contention of the committee. 

I asked the gentleman from Massachusetts, {[Mr. Moopy] on the 
floor, if he pretended that the opinion in that case, gave that as a 
reason why they held that California became a part of the United 
States, and he said he did not. I had read the case and I knew it 
was not there. I have since read the briefs of the counsel. The 
brief of the counsel for the United States does not state it. He 
did not rely upon it, and did not mention it either directly or in- 
directly. The brief of the counsel for the plaintiff cites the 
Florida treaty, the Louisiana treaty, and a number of other trea- 
ties, but does not refer to this recently discovered peculiarity 
in the treaty ceding California, and I submit that there is no 
foundation for the assertion that the opinion in that case was 
based upon any such technical proposition. 

The committee in their report handle this case of Cross vs, 
Harrison with gloves. They say: 

To the same effect, upon analysis, is the case of Cross vs. Harrison (16 
Howard, 166). In that case the single question involved was the right of a 
military govornor to collect duties prior and subsequent to the ratification 
of the treaty whereby California became a part of the United States. 

Exercising belligerent rights, a military governor, during the war with 
Mexico, had levi and collected duties at the port of San Francisco. This 
he continued to do subsequent to the ratification of the treaty and down 
until the time when Congress created a collection district and the collector 
entered upon his duties. It was contended that during all this time np au 
thority existed for the collection of duties, and that, therefore, their collec- 
But the court said: Ses 

“Our conclusion, from what has been said, is that the civil government of 
California, organized as it was from a right of conquest, did not cease or be- 
come defunct in consequence of the signature of the treaty or from its ratifi- 
cation. We think it was continued over a ceded conquest without any viola- 
tion of the Constitution or laws of the United States, and that until Congres¢ 
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legislated for it the duties u foreign goods im into San Francisco 
were legally demanded and ana by Mr. Harrison, the collector 
of the port, who received his tmeut, according to instructions from 
Washington, from Governor Mason.” 

it will be observed that while the committee have given us the 
conclusion ‘‘ from what has been said,” they take fine care not to 
inform the House “‘ what has been said” as the foundation for 
this conclusion. This care is wise, as the is directly 
against them. Some specimens of ‘‘ what has been said” will be 
instructive. The court said: 


By the ratifications of the treaty California became a of the United 
States, and as there is nothing differently stipulated in the treaty with re- 
it became pound and privileged by the laws 


spect to com. instantl 
—- es had passed to raise a Tevenee from duties 
onnage. 
This government de facto will, of course, exercise no power inconsistent 
provisions 0 the b 


with the Constitution of the United States, which is the su- 
preme law of the For this reason no import duties can be levied in Cali- 
Sornia on articles the growth, , or manufacture of the United States, as 
no such duties can be in any other part of our Union on the produc- 
tions of a ay LT Bey gh ge 
for. f Sbvious reason that California ts within the territory of the United 

‘ates. 

This statement, it will be seen, fully covers the case under dis- 
cussion: 


Third. Although the Constitution of the United States extends to California. 
* = . me * 


* * 

But after the ratification of the treaty California became a part of the United 
States, or a ceded, territory. , page 191.) ¥ 

7. * = * 


+ 
The best test of the correctness of what has just been said is this; That if such 
goods had been there been 
other port in the United States ‘being liable to pay duty. (Ibid., page 192. ) 
” + * - & * 
In confirmation of what has been said in respect to thie power of 
and the  ieied 


la . * 
By the last forei; as are enumerated, are made dutiable. They 
are not so because hey are into a collection district, but because they 
fi into ss 


2S. », 134), 
vs. Steamship Com 
point by Dow vs John 
(97 U.8., 536). 
Sean ceaenen nae Stn consenting on oihaatie Semaaneenea ee 
i control the 


ae ste geek lve, tes te eee 

Puerto Rico and this bill is unconstitutional. 
Scott case (19 How., 615) (1856), Mr. Justice Curtis, 

his dissenting opinion, said: 





To this Lanswer that, in common with all the other legislative powers of 
Con it finds limits in the express bitions on Congress 
certain th g the of eis ve eee 


that, in exercise power, can 
not pass an ex facto law or bill of attainder; and so in respect 
the other tions contained in the Constitution. amnnet 


In 1878 Mr. Chief Justice Waite said: 

2. the challenges by the accused. 

hy the Constituiton of the United States (Amendment VI) the accused was 
enti to a trial by an impartial jury. 

(Reynolds vs. United States, 98 U. S., 154.) 

The Constitution gives the accused the right to a trial at which he should be 
confronted with the witnesses against him. “ can not pass a law for 


the govern t of the Territories which sh t free exercise i- 
os. The first Fade to the Consti uttoe expressly forbids any aie 
‘on, 
Tbid., 162. 
In 1879 the same Justice said: 


The organic law of a Territory takes the place of a constitution as the 
is on and the 


fundamental law of thelocal government. It ores binds th 
Territorial authorities; but Congress is supreme, for of this 
Pe lek tte creel oak eo tee loan caeetier ta teste 
as have expressly or mplication re- 
served in the prohibitions of the Constitution. aia P 


as Bank vs. Yankton, 101 U, S., 133.) 
the same year Mr. Justice Clifford declared that— 
coextensive with our political jurisdic- 


Our Constitution in its 
tion, and wherever exist within the limits of the United States 
it és = to make sion for the exercise of admiralt 

or outside of the States; and in Territo- 

ries Congress may establish tribunals for the exercise of or 

they may leave it to the legislature of the Territory to create such tribunals. 
The City of Panama, 101 enone 

Mr. J Matthews in 1884 stated that— 

The personal and civil rights of the inhabitants of the Territories are secured 
to them, as ee iples of constitutional liberty which 
restrain all the agencies o, ie ; their political 

are franchises which they hold ope etome in the t 
the Congress of the United States. doctrine was y and forcibly 
v, Sontins, oe the on of the court in National 

Bank vs. Yankton County (101 U. 8., 129, Bk. 25, L. ed., 1046). 

See also American Company vs. Canter, 1 Pet., 511); United 
States vs. Gratiot, 1, Pet., 526; Cross vs. Harrison, 16 How., 164; Dred Scott ys. 
Sanford, 19 How., 393. 


(Murphy vs. Ramsey, 114 U. 8., 44-45.) 
In McAllister vs. United States (141 U. S., 179) (1890) Mr. Jus- 
tice Harlan clearly states the law when he says: 
view of these and other provisions of that act, it is clear that the district 


> 


: In 
court of Alaska was invested with the powers of a district court acircuit 


of 
of the United States as well as with general ares enforce in 
i> atau ole were not incon- 
sistent with the act the Constitution and laws of the United States. 


This case well bstan , from a 
legal t, of what has been referred to in this discussion, 
here, as inherent, fundamental, es or 
moral rights. An alleged inherent or fundamen was as- 
serted in that case. In relation to it the court said: 

An elaborate t, displaying much t and extended research upon 
the tof been fon oust the proposition that upon gen- 


rinci lying at the foundation of our institutions the judicial power i 
So Rovticrisn, coctcised eo tt mast be ‘or the protection nl 


j \ to have the guaranties provided é 
| ertteioat es of the nation for the independence and security of judi. 


cial tribunals created by 

We have no occasion to controvert the soundness of this view, so far as 
it rests on of public policy. But we can not ignore the fact that 
w = at to of courts in which may be 
vested the judicial secured their independence, 
by am express provision that they may their offices during good behav 
ior, and oF ake’ ees © sepeneniion Hee Macks services thes can 
not be during their continuance in office, no such guaranties 


was but and would when the Territories became 
States of the Union. 

it seiheds ut tae bens that a Territorial judge, ted and commis- 

was a 

sioned given number was entitled, hold his office dur- 
tag thor t force. subject far saaieey stares This view was 
pee coven ae any specific clan of the tution, but was supposed to be 
euiet Ses genius spirit of our free institutions, and the principles of 


rope of sand in time 
Mr. Justice Brewer, in 1890, in an opinion, said: 


in i 
oct asaya te cle wie os Reed by te Sone 


Talbot vs. Silver Bow ote OB Sit.) 
Pi *  aahsicmnamcliume . S., 384) Mr. White said, 


The fact that the Indian tribes are subject to the dominant authority of Con- 
qntad al ak panded decades dn cara tote ans 
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stra the general provisions of the Constitution of the United States, 
ans oe the cloument of inconvenience which was pressed in the 
discussion at bar. ; 

In 1896, without undertaking to specify the source of the power 
he was discussing, Mr. Justice Brewer said: 

Therefore either the seventh amendment to the Constitution or these acts 
of Congress, or ry et secured to avery litigant ina common-iaw action 
in the courts of the Territory of Utah the right to trial by jury and nullified 
any act of its legislature which attempted to take from him anything which 
is of the substance of that right. 


(American Publishin et vs. Fisher, 166 U.S., 464.) 
Mr. Chief Justice Fuller (1896) stated the law as follows: 


In these three cases yo were entered on verdicts returned by less 
than the whole number of jurors by which they were tried. It has been de- 
cided by this court that the Territorial act of March 10, 1892, permitting this 
to be done (Utah Laws, 1802, 46), was invalid, because in contravention 
of the seventh amendment to the Constitution and the act of Congress 0 
April 7, 1874 (18 Stat. at aoe. 27, chapter 80).—(American Publishing Com- 
pany vs. Fisher, 166 U. S., 464.) 

Springville vs. Thomas, 166 U. S., 707-708. 

The question involved was not matter of construction of the Territorial act, 
but the court discussed its validity; and this on the validity of the act 
of Con giving it the scope which the court attributed to it. 

In this there was error. In our opinion the seventh amendment secured 
unanimity in a? ar as an sonentioe panne 7 — by j So 

n-law cases, and act of Congress could not i power to change 
the constitutional rule, and could not be treated as ailengling todo so. (Tbid., 
pages 708-709. ) 

In 1897 Mr: Justice Harlan again, exhaustively discusses this 
question: 
ovisions of the Constitution of the United States relating to the 
right of by jury in suits at common law apply to the Territories of the 
U1 States is no longer an open question. (Webster vs. Reid, 11 How., 437, 
400; American Publis Company vs. Fisher, 166 U. S., 464, 468; Springville 
vs. Thomas, 166 U. 8., 707. 

x * * *. * » me 

It ise question that the provisionsof the National Constitution 

relating to jury for crimes and to criminal prosecutions apply to the 


Territories ted tes. 
The coutenicen Oto the people of tha Dit ved fs Gonsttiation: - nee gorute 
right jury to ople 0. 8 °. umbia; tha origina 
on tel shen eae was not commit within any State the “ trial 
shall be at such place or places as the Co may by law have directed,” had 
gp reference -—: offenses commi on the high seas; that in adopting 
he amendment the people of the States were solicitous about trial by jury 
én the States and nowhere else, leaving it entirely to Congress to declare in 
seas and th the District of Columbia, aml im places to be thereafter ceded 
the - 8 yay» artd in pl we toe fter Sor 
8 respectively of a of governme nes, arsenals, 
j and con y that Wiel etaqpenant hae todecmed to have 
much of third article of the Constitution as related to the 


tention this court ? 
trial by jury tn the third artic article implied a trial in that 
rights 8 of the comm the enumeration i 
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one preeast . This recognition was 
a ail the United Stat ll those permanentl 
corti venting a he District of Cotembia at thoes residittg or deingi 


several States. 

“There is in the history of the Constitution or of the original 
amendments to the assertion that the people of this District may be 
lawfully deprived of 


oss a = — te, Meorty, on Wrap 
po Hn oe mg Feed yn OE chat the poopie of this District have, 
less rights than those accorded people of the Terri- 


Thompson vs. Utah, 170 U.S8., 846,347, 848. 
To hold that a State could deprive him of 
tion of a court and eight jurors would 
only to do what the Unit 


Fight bet have 
our 
trial 


. 
: 


ti 


= 


3 


liberty by the concurrentac- 
ize the power of the State not 
States in respect of bene seme crime could not at 
from accused a substantial 


gave at time 
be tried by a jury of twelve persons, and 
ve hi 
Wiehatey. Gus = of his liberty except by the unanimous 
Without having had an opportunity to exhaustively investigate 
this , I believe that a fair analysis of the authorities u 
the committee rely, shows their contention to be unfoun 
With we, Stan and Net yd vs. eres. ae only 
undenied or overruled, irectly, and indirectly approved, an 
affirmed; with no case holding that, for the pu , of imposing 
duties and imposts, the term “ United States” is confined to the 
= eo 45 States; eee Seen Tine - 
ding Congress, withou tion or ai 
of treaties, or actsof legielates for the ct of Colum- 
the Territories, always subject to constitutional limita- 
and restrictions, I submit that t weight of authority, 
1 the that the 12,000,000 of u nate people 
whose have been united with ours by the fortunes o 
war, can not be, and of t ought not to be, deprived of the 
civil to by the Constitution. Their weal 


or woe, and that of millions yet unborn, hangs trembling in the 


. The gravity of the situation transcends the power of the 





imagination. Upon the law and the facts the House should refuse 
to pass this bill. The honor, good faith, and integrity of the 
—— are at stake. 

e hear a great deal in these days about the glory of the Re- 
public, the deur of its institutions, its unparalleled civiliza- 
tion. May action of the House worthily exemplify these lofty 
sentiments. Then may our flag float over the whole Republic, 
in the Occident as well as the Orient, over the Pearl of the An- 
tilles, and the Thousand Islands near far-off Cathay, upon land 
and sea, over schoolhouse and church, the emblem of our integ- 
rity and good faith, of liberty and freedom, of the inestimable 
blessings of a Christian civilization; of human rights guaranteed 
by the Constitution, not dependent upon the evanescent will of 
State or national legislatures, too often affrighted by their own 
shadows; of rights embedded in the Constitution, not floating like 
mets bubbles upon the perturbed surface of oo perorations; 
rights that are eternal and world-wide, not ephemeral and cir- 
cumscribed; of opportunity, not oppression, and of regeneration, 
not reyression. us, and only thus, will it be and ever remain, 
by the blessing and favor of Almighty God, the unsullied and 
untarnished symbol of our honor, our glory, and our splendor. 
[Prolonged applause. } 


Trade of Puerte Rico, 
SPEECH 
or 
HON. THOMAS M. JETT, 
OF ILLINOIS, 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Monday, February 26, 1900, 


Fhe House being in Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union, and having under consideration the bill (H. R. 8845) to regulate the 
trade of Puerto Rico, and for other purposes— 


Mr, JETT said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: I am glad of the opportunity to enter my pro- 
test against the passage of this bill that the committee now has 
under consideration, and have had for more than one week. | 
have listened with much interest to the speeches made here sinc» 
this discussion began. It has been an interesting discussion to me, 
as this is the first time, in th» brief period in which I have partici- 
pated in public affairs, that I have heard a question of this char- 
acter discussed. Ihave spent much time and labor in investigat- 
ing, first, as to the right to pass this bill, and, second, as to what 
the effect of its might be, and I have reached a conclusion 
in my own mind how I shall cast my vote when the roll is called 
upon the pending bill. 

Mr. Chairman, this bill is of much consequence. I regard it as 
one of the most important bills, so far as the rights and interests 
of the American ple are concerned, that has been before the 
Congress of the United States since the war between the States; 
and realizing the importance of this measure, I have endeavored 


to consider it fairly and impartially, with a view of reaching that 


conclusion that was in keeping with the institution of a republic 
as contradistinguished from an —— 

The position taken by the Republican party and its Administra- 
tion in the support of this measure is one that is inconsistent 
with the traditions of this country and foreign to the fundamental 
law of the land, It is a step sought to be taken by the Republi- 
can party that makes conservative men tremble for the future wel- 
fare of our nation. It is a blow to constitutional government; 
and when constitutional government is destroyed the liberty of 
the citizen is likewise destroyed. It discriminates between citi- 
zens of the same country, whoowe allegiance tothe same flag. It 
places burdens upon one class of citizens for the benefit of another 
class. It overturns all precedents established since the foundation 
of the Government, and declares the Declaration of Independence 
to be null and void. 

Mr. Chairman, " this bill it is intended to levy a tariff duty 

all articles of merchandise coming into the United States 
from Puerto Rico and coming into Puerto Rico from the United 
States. The question now that presents itself is, Can this be law- 
fully done? And this depends, as I understand thesituation, upon 
the question of whether or not Puerto Rico is territory of the 
United States. 

Article II of the treaty of peace concluded at Paris December 
10, 1898, is as follows: 

Spain cedes to the United States the ialand of Puerto Rico and other islands 
now under Spanish sovereignty in the West Indies and the island of Guamin 

© Ladrones or Marianas. 

By this treaty Puerto Rico was ceded to the United States, and 
from the very moment of its ratification and exchange it became 
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the territory of the United States. We have so ized it from 
that time, and now are called upon to legislate for the inhabitants 


‘of this territory. If the pone of Puerto Rico became subject to 


the jurisdiction of the United States upon the ratification of the 
treaty of Paris, they became subjected to Congressional legisla- 
tion and became entitled to all the rights and benefits of American 
citizenship conferred by the Constitution of the United States. 
{Applause.| And now, Mr. Chairman, what right have we to dis- 
criminate against the people of this island? 

The Federal Constitution authorizes Congress— 

To lay and collect taxes, duties, imposts and excises, to pay the debts and 

rovide for the common defense and welfare of United States; 
3 e = duties, imposts and excises be uniform throughout the United 

It is, therefore, provided in and by the Constitution that taxation 
in all its forms must be uniform in its operation ‘‘ throughout 
the United States.” 

The highest tribunal in the land has held that the Territories 
are a part of the United States; and as the Territories are a part 
of the United States, it necessarily follows that the injunction of 
uniformity extends to them county as to the States themselves. 

These clauses of the Constitution received a clear and distinct 
interpretation by the Federal Supreme Court in the case of Lough- 
borough vs. Blake (5 Wheaton). In this case Congress had levied 
a direct tax, and in its apportionment the Territories and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia were included. The contention was that the 
apportionment could only be made among the States, and that the 
District of Columbia and the Territories, not being States, were 
exempt and not subject to this tax. 

The following is the opinion of the Supreme Court upon this 
point, Gelivered by that great Chief Justice, Marshall: 

The eighth section of the first article gives to Congress the power to “lay 
and collect taxes, duties, imposts, and excises,” for the a thereinafter 
mentioned. This grant is general, without limitation as to place. It conse- 
quently extends to all p over which the Government extends. If this 
could be doubted, the doubt is removed by the subsequent words which 
modify the grant. These words are, “but all duties, imposts, and excises 
shall be uniform throughout the United States.” 

It will not be contended that the modification of the power extends to 
places to which the power itself does not extend. The power, then, * to lay 
and collect duties, imapows. and excises” may be exercised, and must be ex- 
ercised, throughout the United States. Does this term 4d the whole 
or aie base portion of the American empire? Certainly this question 
can admit of butone answer. Itis the name given tothe people of the United 
States; but,as an American, I am d to know that the Government of the 
United States is not unlimited in eer: 

Th i ir or laws. The 


le, it ts true, act tatives, but no act of those Re 

. 10 ? 

routative cae Foret sete ete he ea 

was y 

may amend the instrument, but, until changed them, in the mode pro- 
© Constitu with al! its limita’ uw 

Ke Sa Biya A ty von 

It will be found from the reading of this opinion that the court 
on that —— the ee Columbia and the Territories were 
subject to the laws of taxation, ay ware Eee aoe eer 
sion by the constitutional guaranties of uniformity and equality 
of apportionment in the’exercise of the power. 

it the position wee majority of the committee in advo- 
cating the passage of bill be correct, and Congress has the 
power to govern territory of the United States independent of the 
constitutional limitations, it would therefore necessarily follow 
that the Congress would have the power to im. customs duties 
and taxes on the products of the Territories of New Mexico, Ari- 
zona, and Oklahoma when they were imported into any of the 
States of this Union. 

I do not believe, Mr. Chairman, Congress has any such power, 
to levy customs duties on the products of our Territories or an 
ofthem: but, greatly tomy —- the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
rae Ve as — es imself Es; this subject 
said, in response a question, co’ legislate an 

ee free trode to Astasba aael ve & high ive tariff to 
Shoe bea ne Neer coh Le ae 

vanced either in or out of Congress, an may 
the last, for I have no faith in such contention. 

Again, Mr. Chairman, the authority heretofore cited in pearast 
of ob me does not stand alone. The Supreme Court of the 
United States has adhered to the doctrine announced in 5 Wheaton. 
That opinion does not stand out by itself, but has been followed 
and by all ae the 


form of government. The 
for is imperialism in its most complete sense. 
has held and can not now hold territory as a political cy 
and subject to unequal taxation. The bl of li and of 
free government, rest alike upon all our whether 
thirteen original States or any other State of Union or in the 
latest acquired territory. 

It does not matter in what manner territory is 

uired, it is to be held under 
finally being admitted as a State into the Union. 


obtained or ac- 
our Constitution with the object of | : 


In support of this contention I submit the following authorities: 

In Murphy vs. Ramsey (114 U. 8. Reports) the Supreme Court 
of the United States held that— 

The power of Congress over the Territories is limited by the obvi . 
poses a: which it was conferred, and those —— are satisfied cr aeneen, 
which prepare the people of the Territory to become States in the Union. 

Again, in the case of Shively vs, Bowlby (152 U. 8. Reports) 
that court said: 

The Territories uired Congress, whether by deed of cession fro 
en Cee ear we of carton from 
object, as soon as their population and condition justify it, of using admitted 
pa the Union as States upon an equal footing with the original States in 


Judge Cooley, whose Commentaries are universally accepted as 
conclusive interpretations of our constitutional law, summarizes 
the doctrine as follows: 

And when territory is acquired, the right to suffer States to be formed 
therefrom and to receive them into the Union must follow, of course; not 
only because the Constitution confers the power to admit new States without 
rest , but also it would be inconsistent with institutions founded 
on the fundamental idea of self-government that the Federal Government 
should retain territory under its own imperial rule and deny the people the 
customary local institutions. 

Mr. Chairman, with this I am convinced that Congress has no 
power or authority to enact this proposed legislation. Authority 
after authority could be cited to support this contention, but I will 
content myself with these. 

The Con of the United States is the creature of the Consti- 
tution; andif any limitations are imposed upon its powers in gen- 
eral terms, they must be applied to all legislation with which it 
attempts to deal. It was never intended that Congress should be 
a despotism in some of the Union anda body of constitutional 
limited powers in other parts. ‘ To pass this measure is to acknow!- 
edge to the world that we puree to govern Puerto Rico as a de- 

ndency, to all of which lam unalterably opposed. To pass this 

ill would be to deprive these people of their rights. It would be 
taxation forced upon them without representation. It would 
mean a renunciation of that great principle that brought on the 
Revolutionary war and that caused the fathers to enter upon a 
Fy me bloody contest. But all these things are forgotten by 
the Republican a since they have entered on this mad career 
of imperialism. It is a quesfion of dollars and cents now with 
our ublican friends, instead of life and liberty. 

n, Mr. Chairman, it is a notable fact that the chairman of 
the Committee on Ways and Means introduced on the 19th day of 
Jan a bill the provisions of which provided that the laws of 
the. United States should be extended to Puerto Rico and that all 
customs tariffs should be abolished. This was done in accordance 
with the s of the President, who recommended that it 
was ‘‘our n duty to abolish all customs tariffs between the 
United States and Puerto Rico and give her products free access 
to our markets.” This the President said was necessary because 
the island— 
had been denied the pal markets she had long enjoyed, and our tariffs 
have been continued against her a as when she was under Spanish 
sovereignty; that the markets of are closed to her products except 
upon terms to which the commerce of all nations is su ected. The island of 

ba, which used to buy her cattle and tobacco without customs duties, now 
cogeeee the same duties upon these products as from any other country 
e rung hee She has therefore lost her free intercourse with 8 

oS wi t 


n 
and any oon benefits in this market. The markets 
of the United States should be opened up to her products. 


: “The Secretary of War in his annual report uses the following 


anguage: 
tn ahestosnstianationset justice and faith Gemens that wei aah 
disappoin confident expectation of sharing in ou nee y 
a yea] ——4 the eeersct ot this ne io 
gam; and I wish. mom sroamy to urge that the customs duties between 
Puerto Rico and the United States be removed. 

Mr. Chairman, in addition to all this, General Davis, who has 
been in charge as Governor-General of this island, recommended 
of War Root. Why this 
sudden antes heart on the of Republican members of 

use? 


an sprouse this bill if it 
pose of this argument is to whi take lice cocanak the trethren 
ne some n 
: accordance with the recom- 
iti uestion with t that ed bi 
asitisa wo ps chan 
Democratic ate) 


Mr. there is a reason fac teks chonae of position, as 
it is well known that the trusts and combinations are dictating 


d 
] 


the | and contro the of the Republican to-day. The 
have been in tl collie dass the anata the at Admin: 


istration. They have fattened and g.own; the ve had their 
own way so long that they have becorse bold dictatory. They 

of the Republican party and told them 
the President in his message should 
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not be carried out, but that the interests of the sugar and tobacco 

trusts should be protected and cared for. This explains the rea- | meets their approbation or not. 

son for this change of heart you gentlemen have so recently expe- Now, Mr. Chairman, in conclusion, I desire to state that our 

rienced. | friends have become very solicitous about the character of legis- 
Mr. Chairman, the treatment sought to be accorded to the | lation that should be had for the Puerto Ricans. They seem to 

Puerto Ricans by this bill is not in eeping with the duty of a | have forgotten the act that permitted the admission of Hawaii 

= and strong nation such as is the United States. hen | with its 100,000 people and only 3,000 of them Americans. By 
eneral Miles landed upon their soil with the American Army, that act territory was taken into the United States that was in- 


mit this to the people to say whether it is an investment that 








they hailed him as their redeemer, and now when they ask for | habited by a class of people at least 90 per cent of whom were 
liberty and equal rights you offer them taxes. You say that they | less capable of self-government than the Puerto Ricans. In the 
are destitute and in need of food and raiment; we acknowledge | Hawaiian Islands the contract-labor system is in vogue. The 
this, and are in favor of bettering their condition, What do you | Chinese, Portuguese and Japanese laborer is placed in a position 
offer? Nothing but taxes. : _ | tocome in competition with our labor here at home. To this I am 

Mr. Chairman, before I conclude I desire to say a few words in | opposed. I despise this contract system; it should be wiped out. 
relation to the ei Islands. The Puerto Rican question is | It should not be permitted upon American soil; yet our Republican 
thus linked with the Philippine question. The latter presents the brethren, being fully aware of the fact of its existence and having 
great difficulty in the way of the solution of the relations of our | the control of both Houses of Congress, have not, so far as I have 
newly a possessions. I am frank to say here and now that | seen, taken any step to get rid of this great evil, but are attempt- 
I am not in favor ot holding the Philippines permanently. I am | ing to pass a bill that does not give to the Puerto Ricans the bene- 
in favor of informing the Filipinos that it is not our intention to | fits given to the people of Hawaii that had this iniquitous labor 
permanently hold these islands, but that as soon as they have | system in force. 
shown they were capable of governing themselves the islands; Mr. Chairman, I want to see just laws enacted; laws that are not 
would be turned over to them and let them establish a republic. | discriminating in their character; laws that are uniform through- 
We should through treaty relations secure coaling stations and | out the Union; but I hope that I may never see the Philippines 
make the best provisions for trade possible. This is the patriotic | taken in asa part of our permanent possessions, with their 10,000,000 
position for our nation to take, and any other,in my judgment, is | people to compete with the intelligent people of America in all 
contrary to the principle announced when the Spanish-American | the various pursuits of life. 
war broke out. Is not this true, gentlemen? — Mr, Chairman, long live this Republic! May it ever recognize 

Let us recapitulate. We go to war with Spain in behalf of an | the rights of the individual citizen and protect all alike who may 
oppressed colony of hers. We eee this to be a war | come in under the folds of the American flag; and may that flag 
not of conquest—God forbid—but of liberty and sane We | at all times and wherever it may be hoisted represent liberty! 
invade the Spanish colony of the Philippines, destroy the Spanish | liberty! liberty! [Prolonged applause on the Democratic side. | 
fleet, and invite the cooperation of the Filipino insurgents against ; 
Spain. We accept their effective aid as allies, all the while per- " 
mitting them to believe that in case of victory they will be free The Puerto Rico Tariff. 
and independent. oss 

Mr. Chairman, it is insisted by our Republican friends that we 


: The real question is not tariff. It is not Puerto Rico. But it is the great 
should permanently hold these islands on account of the trade political question of the right and power of Congress to legislate upon all 


advantages they would bring to us, regardless of cost or the price | questions pertaining to the new insular possessions as it may see fit, as lim- 
of liberty. It seems thatsome gentlemen on this floor value more ited and authorized by the Constitution and the spirit of our institutions. 
highly an opportunity to make money than they do the rights —- 

and gaa of the individual citizen or of a a That we SPEECH 

would be benefited in our trade relations by holding these islands ; 


= — the oo — and ee € peo ve = account oF 
of their aphical situation, and on account of their customs iT 1a Y ‘WhNn > 
and habits in these islands, will not, in my judgment, give us a HON. CHARLES H. GROSVENOK, 
ee _— at a eae to or the — yaar tas OF OHIO, 
wou our people an vernment in pro g for and look- . “ 
ing after them, not to say anything about the European difficulties IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
they might bring us into. Wednesday, February 28, 1900, 

os meee S Sve seermsatere wouls be beneBted, . Seer came The House being in Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
portation companies would fatten and prosper, a few individuals Union, and having under consideration the bill (H. R. 8245) to regulate the 
who would get in and’ control the franchises would do likewise, | trade dr Puerto Rico, and for other purposes— 


but the taxpayers and the great body of our people would haveto| wr. GROSVENOR said: 
suffer for the benefit of the few. Mr, CHAIRMAN: It may be well, at the conclusion of the debate 
‘Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from Ohio [Mr, Grosvenor] upon the pending proposition, to place in condensed form a state- 


made a very remarkable statement concerning these islands while i inv E : ls 5 
he was addressing this committee. He said: ment of the real issues here involved. The country at large has 


been wholly misled by the cursory and imperfect statements which 
‘oan these islands and we are going to make all the money out of them | have gone forth from Washington, and it would seem that very 


. much of the hostility to the passage of this bill which has been 
I desire to submit some figures to show the committee and the | indicated has grown out of the lack of full information. 


country the kind of investment this Administration has e for In the first place, it may be proper to state that never within 
the people. They will show what great expense has thrust | the memory of any member of this House has there been such an 
upon us by this military and imperialistic —. I will show | ardent and intense effort on the part of the Democracy to either 
first the appropriations for the Army before this policy was entered | carry or defeat a measure here as has been put forth to defeat this 


upon. : 7 bill. From morning until midnight, in the House and in the lob- 
There was a eee for the Army for the fiscal year ending | pies, in the hotels and in the homes, one undivided, strenuous 
June 30, 1896, $23,252,608.09, and for the year ending June 380, 1897, | effort has been made by every Democratic member of this House, 


$23,284,902.73; for the year ending June 30, 1898, $23,129,144.30; | with four exceptions, to defeat the passage of this measure. Lob- 
for the ending June 30, 1899, $23,193,392, and for the year | piegof capunl etanth, both political and financial, have thronged 
ending June 30, 1900, ee and a few weeks ago the defi- | the city of Washington, and have fought with a desperation worthy 
ciency bill that passed this House carried in it for the Army $47,- | of the highest motive. Is it to be believed for a moment that thes« 
000,000, making the expenditure for the Army alone for the fiscal | efforts have been made for the sole purpose of securing equal rights 
[ola SA 80, 1900, $127,080,104.06, The present Army ap- | to the people of Puerto Rico? That idea may beguile children ir 


$111,600,364.55, being the sum appropriated | politics, but it can not deceive men of observation and experience. 
or the Army for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1901, and this is little investigation as to the potential elements of the future 


,000 of the estimate made by the War Department to | political effect which will flow from the passage of this bill will 
the expenses of the Army for a le year. : very clearly establish the true theory of this Democratic outcry. 
these we are to judge whether this policyis a paying | When the flag was fired on in 1861 the Democrats of the North 


figures 
investment to the United States. It will be found by examining | showed no such anxiety as they do now to defeat this bill. The 


into the additional eo that we are put to on account | effect of the sinking of the Maine was a zephyr compared with a 
of this Philippine policy, and comparing this expense account with | tornado in the effect had upon the discovery of this situation. 
the amount of done ann y by these islands, that the ex- Does anybody suppose that the little question of the levying of 
will greatly exceed the benefits derived. We are informed | q duty of 15 per cent of the Dingley tariff upon certain products 
aa year of which we have any account, it being for the | of Puerto Rico coming out and the goods being imported in had 
‘year , the value of the ne importations and exporta- | anything to do with the magnitude of this excitement? If any- 
tions combined did not exceed $34,000,000, Iam willing to sub- | phody does believe it, he is wonderfully mistaken. 
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Why, Mr. Chairman, with the limitations of this measure as to 
its application and duration, its effect for harm will be only upon 
one class of individuals, and they are abundantly able to it. 
I refer to the speculators who have purchased the surplus of the 
Puerto which are now awaiting 

















ple upon which this bill stands a mighty political question. It is 
a question upon the one side of which stood John C, Calhoun for 
thirty-five years and the other side of which stood Danie] 
Webster and Thomas H. Benton. Those great statesmen fought 
out the question with varying fortunes to each so long as the 
i remained political, and ultimately more than two anda half 
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over Puerto Rico and the fourteen hundred Philippine Islands, can 
Congress legislate over those islands in the matter of revenue leg- 


That is the important and concrete question involved in this 
bill, but incidentally the settlement of this point by Congress 
involves all the future of the Philippine Archipelago. Can Con- 
gress fix a tariff on the sugar and rice and the other articles 
produced by the cheap labor of the fe mgr as aguiost the pro- 
ductions of the high-grade, well-paid labor of the United States, 
or must the rice and the cotton and the sugar and the tobacco 
and the manufactured articles—the long list of articles of every 
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stand, 
First, let me refer to the direct object and purpose of this legis- 
ition. Poccio Biee not cay sutieet br Lex tnaaion Sm 
mny to American up o 
eer fabor apetens and the general confusion that ee arises 
from such a condition, but, unfortunately, she was swept almost 
to a condition of destruction of all her interests by an awful hur- 


ricane. 

We are told that coffee, upon which there is no tariff, will not 
be produced in any significant quantity for at least two years. 
Her sugar product and her tobacco uct will be the principal 


PR ne 8 a a ay 
ng — 


| 
exports of real money . The Government of the United | description now manufactured in the pine Islands—or must 
, States has already contributed something like $700,000, as we are | they come into the United States and into competition with our 
‘ informed, to aid the of Puerto Rico in their and | free labor without a tariff duty? 
< information ved that they must have a That, Mr. Chairman, is but a small of the question, Can 
sum in addition, the Ways and Means Committee was called | the ten millions of Malays, Zulus, " J . 
to devise some measure by which this money could be raised. ee gg a On a Sa ed a a gy ed mea 
three three SS 8, by thousands, by 
: : First, a tax, local and m , upon the property of Puerto of thousands, by as American 
commer we have made such a tax | with all the rights and immunities conferred m American citi- 
outrageous, and the who are shout- | zens by the Constitution, move into the Uni States and domi- 
around LEON, 2ne SAgeeneaee wear . oD | RAS Se REND. SES Reaeeees  Mewe Mas Che. auth of the 
humanitarians press, y | cocoan 
will look into it, discover that tohave leftthe peopleof Puerto | Hereis the incentive for theenormous effort to drive 
Rico to their own devices to raise money for the carryin of a | Congress into this measure. Here is the whole of it. They care 
local government, the esta’ t of schools, the restoration of | no more about the question of 15 per cent than do as to 
_ vroads and bridges, would have them in a condition com- | the number of Seclish dqusmeee tn tee trees of Washing- 
ponstte only with the conditions which drove the farmers of the | ton, but they do care for and pray for the ty to go be- 
‘kshire and the men of other sections of the United States | fore the people of the United States and say: *‘ isa ition 
following the ution into a condition of 1 . and Seek Se She vate 08 0 SeeEeean-geeres ves t 
anarchy. It would have been tyranny and oppression hu- | binds Congress to keep hands permit oO of the 


The second course would have been to take from the Treasury 
of the United States an amount of money, say $3,000,000 a year, 
for a few years, and give it to the government of Puerto Rico to 
expend for its own purposes. Would not this have been a fine 

of affairs? Here would have been the cry of the Demo- 
cratic party: eee Sere Seen OS ee Dae 
Puerto Rico, too worthless to pas itself, a ou are taking 
the money of the people of the United 
hands of a government of unknown character, unknown ability, 





you have reached that conclusion you have solved the problem as 
ant wainows copay O5 Sart Se eee es oe to what has been the cause of the activity of the Democracy in 
Such Same went arterial tourthe of the Ropab. | ir not legislate upon the tariff question, 

@ measure we can we can not leg- 
lican membership of this House to private life and islate the icemeaiionts ee ees. 
the Presidential election of 1900 to the Free Silverites. It was not of Puerto because Puerto Rico is a part of our do- 
to be tof. Noman dared to make main, then we can not interpose any to the of 
there was but a single other resource, that was proposi- | the hordes of these people, and when arrive in the United 

eure thenetee: eeeeranre camaan ee tenanes oitasmip, 
the decision of the Board of at New | and demand the right to vote. But would it not be a 
York all this and tobacco and whatever Puerto Rico ‘les ter tur Thetaiie Plenin. now. in.c.atoens of 
had to send to the United States is taxed under law the | weather on a lee shore, if they could hail such a proposition as 
in of the tariff act, and the of the | this to be used in the coming campaign? ae Ro Vices aeons 
Ways and Means was to do the prod- | Committee, ahead and not backward, that we 
ucts of that island coming to the States 15 cent of | would dssert the of the American people to dominate and 
een ne eee be estab- this newly and acquired 
lished in ue an onset of ene ea to 15 per cent doing so we are following the lead of of Adams 
upon our exports into Puerto Rico, and then that ,re- | of Jackson, of Marshall, as we are of Webster and Benton, and, 
me gpl panned fang be vinnany firey | opeton. | we say, of the of the United States. We propose 
with us and ours with them, and turn it over to be expended for to treat Puerto and the Philippine Islands upon the exact 
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Sipes te evelyn TE) penne ef enger ceaiay Snes ease the Louisiana the Florida territory, the 

ues bey SiAS, comeing from Seate Ses cents. This at deu potchase, and Alaska and all the other ponscssions, but thet 

com> awe Seo niente | Puerto Rico command of the United | is differenc; th= our friends on the other side 

States market for sugar at a handsome profit, and here is a | do not seem to have apprehended or Nearl 

provision that will furnish ready money for the exigencies of a | all of those territories were acquired with cunmaieel 
people. There was more humanity in it than in all the | into the treaty as to the future of the by which we 
that has been made to it. Here was dollars and cents, —oh ae 

there was a cry of the “‘ flag and the Constitution.” Now, we 
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No man on this floor in this long debate has taken any such po- 
sition. These negative propcsitions of the Constitution are limita- 
tions the power of Congress to act in any condition. Con- 
gress “hall not a law touching religion. Where? aves 
where. It has no power to do it and is forbidden to doit. We 
adopt all that there is in this instrament upon that point; but we 
say when the Constitution, after having put in all these limita- 
tions and restrictions nese the power of Congress, then moves 
right out into the open field of authority and says, ‘‘ Congress shall 
have power to d of and make all needful rules and regula 


tions territory or other property belonging to the 
United ,” we assume this doctrine to give to Congress the 
right here sought to exercise, and we will stand by our position 
until the Court of the United States in the proper way 
shall hold otherwise, and then, of course, we shai! bow to the 
wisdom and ju ent of that tribunal, 

Now, I ude as follows: 


First, we have adopted the only safe and feasible method of 
raising revenue for the immediate emergency presented by the con- 
ditions in Puerto Rico; 

Second, we have established, so far as this legislation can go, 
the right and a of Con: to legislate discriminately upon 
all the great topics and subjects of legislation which shall arise 
incident to the acquisition of this territory; 

Third, we have placed the Republican party in favor of free 
labor as against barbaric labor, and the products of free Ameri- 
can labor are protected against the products of this other quality 


of labor; 

Fourth, we have ed the door to the expansion of our trade 
the east without the limitations and crippling influences that 
an a would have brought about; an 

Fifth, preeminent, in this way we establish the right to 

our citizenship against the influx of the people of those 


tories. 

And, Mr, Chairman, out of all this comes to the people of these 
Territories the blessings of free government. The President has 
given his assurance over and over again in ngage forcible and 
t that the flag carries the principles of this liberty to all 

of the sea. by the principles of American 
ion to those people can ever be tolerated for a 

den 5 the terms of the Constitution to pass laws of 

, no such law will ever be attem ; impelled by the 
the Constitution, the liberty of these people will be 
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¢ Persuaded 
berty, no 
moment; f 
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of 


guarded jealously by Con, , and as rapidly as they show fit- 
ness, as ra as condi will justify, they will be lifted up 
d up an until the full honor of American citizenship an 


tical equality of rights shall have been reached by 
them all, 


Trade of Puerto Rico. 
Se Se reset of theme tclande Piowise the aphtocin-et Gpain wit become 


nited States by the mere of 
coe cece provide that those who wished 
as 
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must be either citizens, 
or If aliens, he su or citizens of some other 
wer, which is bound to protect them. The transfer, therefore, of the sov- 
ereignty of Spain over the to the United States makes all her 
atoncecitizens of the United States. Ifcitizensof the United States, 

ee uere all the rights that be to other citizens in the Territories, 
on the mainland or on of the sea. Heither generevay 

nor distance has anything to do with it.—Ex-United States Senator George 
F. Edmunds, ex-chairman of Judiciary Committee of United States Senate. 
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SPEEOH 
HON. JOHN WESLEY GAINES, 


OF TENNESSEE, 
In THE HovusE oF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Wednesday, February 28, 1900, 

Conlon, and having under consideration tho bill (Mc. SA48) to regwiate the 
under consideration the bill (H.R. 8245) to regulate the 
enti : 

oa. The history of oe Rican question pre- 


parece qrennention somersaulting never 
and down the Avenue, with- 


sea 
in 
out } in all 


the annals of . It will be profit- 
aes ee ene eo oe t out the successive 
backsteps, and sidesteps, at its various stages, so that 
country may catch at a glance all its absurdities and doubling 


cane It presents a solution of the old riddie, and it now appears 
a -=— 


The slimy snake that made the track 
Was both sliding in and sliding back. 


On December 5, 1899, the President in his regular annual mes- 
sage, prepared with matured thought and reflecting the profound- 
est judgment of his Cabinet and advisers, announced this grave 
proposition: 

Our plain duty is to abolish all custom tariffs between the United States 
and Puerto Rico, and give her products free access to our markets. 

In accordance with this sound injunction, the chairman of the 
Ways and Means Committee, the gentleman from New York | Mr. 
PAYNE], the leader of his party upon this floor, on January 19, 
1900, ratified and approved the President's message by introduc- 
ing ‘‘A bill to extend the laws relating to customs and internal 
revenue over the island of Puerto Rico ceded to the United States,” 

iving Puerto Rico “ free access to our markets.” The lawsof the 

nited States relating to customs are founded in the constitu- 
tional provision which ordains that— 

The Congress shall have power to lay and collect taxes, duties, imposts, 
and excises. * * * But all duties, impost, and excises shall be uniform 
throughout the United States. 

And this bill—of January 19—was intended to be and was what 
the President had suggested as a “ plain duty ”—a free-trade bill. 

Something then happened, Itis hard to tell exactly what it 
was that happened, but something then happened. There were 
scurryings to and fro about the waysand means portals and great 
commotion reigned in sugardom. Exactly how it was done may 
never be generally known, but that it was done is plainly sure. 

The trusts spake and the waters receded! 

On February 8, 1900, just twenty days from the time that he 
introduced the free-trade bill, this same gentleman, the same 
chairman of the same committee, the same leader of his party, the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. Payne], ‘‘ reported” a bill levying 
a tariff rate of 25 per cent of Dingley rates upon all commerce be- 
tween the United States and Puerto Rico. It slapped the ‘ plain 
duty ” pronouncement squarely in the face. 

Astonishing to relate, no mortal man has been found with the 
hardihood to claim the gerry of this bill, whether from shame 
or fear, no man knows, and it has wandered through this entire 
debate a misbegotten foundling. It was begotten in the corridors, 
where the trust emissaries crowded, and its bloated lineaments 
and the strong smell of sugar and tobacco that hangs about its 
garments betray its nature. 

More astonishing things were yet to happen. The bill confess- 
edly outraged the Constitution; but what of that? The old-faded 
thing is ont of date. It was the tempest of disapprobation it 
raised within the party in power that wrought consternation 
among its promotors. They were caught between the upper and 
the nether millstones. The trusts had commanded and the lead- 
ers had yielded, thinking they could drive in the rank and file 
and deliver all the goods, and now the rank and file out in the 
country dared to rise in remonstrance. 

What was to be done? Groping for a compromise, a loophole, a 
anything that would gull the people and serve to deliver the prom- 
ised g , another absurdity was evolved. The rate was reduced 
from 25 to 15 per cent of gley rates. It never once occurred 
to them that 15 per cent of wrong is as wrong as 25 percent; that 
the difference is only in the amount of the swag. It violated 
nee and right and constitutional en as grossly in the 
one bill as in the other, and to lessen the — of the steal does 
not change the spelling of it, and it was a brazen insult to public 
intelligence in that it assumed that the people could be thus bam- 
boozled and fooled. 

And now came the climactic contretemps. The President him- 
self ate his own words—violated the ‘‘ plain duty ” he had himself 
pointed out. He had to do it or the party was lost. It made no 
difference what became of the country and the Puerto Ricans and 
the Constitution, so the party was saved and the trusts held harm- 
less. There was consternation in the ranks of the G.O. P. Re- 
calcitrance was ———— Never before was the party whip lashed 
with such hysterical desperation. The trusts had whipped in the 
leaders, and the leaders had whipped in the committee, and now 
the party whips must whip in the recalcitrants. There werehur- 
ried seurryings up and down the Avenue, and the window panes 
in the White House rattled with the buzz. It was evident, even 
if the bill should pass, that the margin would be narrow, and a 
veto would be fatal. 

What else could the President do but veto it after having deliv- 
ered himself of the ‘‘ plain-duty”’ injunction? A veto seemed in- 
evitable, but the resources of the sugar-tobacco combination were 
not yet exhausted. A veto must not be. 

The President must come down off the eats ” perch. 
Would he come? Could he stultify himself thus? Humiliating 


as it is to an American citizen to confess it, the President came 
down. In their desperation a caucus was called on the night 
of February 26 to whip in and persuade in and frighten in the 
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recalcitrants, and among the many other oa that happened 
e 


was this. I read from the Washington Post of February 27: 
Representative SHaTtTuc, of Ohio, was one of the first speakers after Chair- 
man CANNON had called the conference to order. “I am willing to defer my 


judgment to the judgment of the President,” said he; “ but 
assyrance besides whisperings under somebody's hat t th 

for this bill. If no assurance can be given as to that, I wish to say that I shail 
not be bound by any decision this conference ma ; | feel free to 
vote as I please on this tariff bill.’ This brought rman PAYNE to his feet. 
“IT saw the President this afternoon,” he declared, ‘‘and the President told 
me that he had no doubt of the constitutionality of the Puerto Rican tariff 
bill. He told me also that if the bill is passed by Congress he will sign it." 

There you have it on authority. This report of this caucus pro- 
ceedings has not to this good hour been disputed. The President 
had surrendered. He had promised to withhold his veto. It was 
whispered here that he had gone so far to leeward of “ plain duty” 
as to send for members and ask them to vote for the bill. It at 
once reveals the power of the trusts and the shame of the Amer- 
ican people. 

The answer to all this monstrous do 
it will come in November from the people, and the most appropri- 
ate criticism that I can pass upon it is to set in aposition to it 
the great speech of the tribune of the people, William J. Bryan, 
delivered at Nashville, Tenn., February 24, a fevv days since, 
while this farce was being enacted, directly aprozos, and falling 
from the lips of the man who is soon to assume the “ plain-duty” 
function of the Executive office, and who, it may be depended, 
can not be cajoled nor nor lambasted into forsaking 
principle and justice and right for the sake of the trust lords. 

The lofty tone and profound expression of sound principle em- 
bodied in this great speech, measured beside the pitiable spectacle 
presented in the history of this bill, picturesa giant beside a pigmy 
and measuresall the ce between ip and jugglery, 
between right and wrong, between patriotism and perfidy. 

The Nashville American says he spoke nearly two hours to an 
immense and appreciative audience. He justly denounced the 
gold standard, trusts, and on this bill and im lism said: 


and the condemnation of 


EXPANSION. 
But there is a question that is plainer than the money question. The ques- 
tion of imperialism is the piainest question that has in American poli- 


Sees ew ES Ee a tical 
take some princi wou economical question, 
trate it and make i ; e 


t to illus 
gur forefathers de Sihaol Gallaas Sects os atuie teebeures aiken coat 
mean -eviden so every 
wodoqutend ata glance. We are to deal in the im question with 
certain self-evident tru Don't be decei 
mind in to expansion and im 
Cooween expansion and Expansion is the 
its of a republic without a change in the character of the government. An 
empire is a different thing from expansion; an empire is a different thing 


from a repu ‘ 

We have had expansion in the We ed when we took in Flor- 
ida. We in contiguous that ‘d be settled by American citi- 
zens and up American States. So expanded woee we Joek in the 
Louisiana Territory. We took in contiguous tory that could be settled 
by American. and build up American States. t now 
expanding. We are not crossing an ocean to secure a set 
We are the ocean to secure races for subjugation rthe blic. 
Under a repu the flag where the constitution does not reach. Under 

republic the president has the powers conferred ‘ 


poome ho own taxes; ob anes Sav gore are to 
without tation. And you want to difference be- 
tween a repu an ; if you can not see the between 
that flag hereand in the let me remind thatafter the war an 
t to the Constitu was Ww that no man 

could own man on or where of this 
country extended, and yet the Sultan of Sulu stipulates the Sultan will 
y country a certain sum for of flying the American flag 


tween a republic an em: in the recently introduced in the House 
of tatives to Vad dy bya 4 ng ER 
United States. The Ricans have not any it, but now, 
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there is money in it. Do you know that when a man says there is money in 
it he assumes the burden of proof to show that we will get more money out 
of the Philippines than it costsus? The man who says we will get out of it 
more than it costs us must first show us how much we will nd, and then 
he must show us how many men we will lose and how much tt will cost, and 
when he reduces it toa money basis he is not prepared to put a value upon 
human life. If we are goiuz to buy trade for blood, then ow much trade 
ought we to get for blood? I dare the Republicans to put s pee upon hu- 
man lives. o can measure the value of one human rt full of love for 
his fellow-man? What man can place the value upon the life of the American 
soldier? 1 would not put one American citizen on the auction block and se}} 
him for all the trade of the Orient if we had to buy it with the blood of the 
American soldier. [Great applause. } 

I have been told that there is a sentiment down South in favor of expan- 
sion; that some people seem to think that it is going to open the market to 
cotton manufacturers of the South. If there isa manufacturer who believes 
we can purchase trade at_ the cannon’s mouth, 1 want him to go there and 
ce pm it with his own blood, and not sacrifice other people's sons to buy 

t. [Applause.] 
WILL NOT SEND iS CHILDREN. 


He will not go himself; he will no. s1:»% his sons; he will not send his rela- 
tives; he will send somebody else’schildren. My friends, it is a serious ques- 
tion. When a boy is fighting for what he believes is right, his mother is rais- 
ing her son for a great ice, and 1% the man who says it will pay brings 
it down to that level. Franklin said that the trade purchased by war was 
not worth what it cost. He wasright. You can not show that the men who 
help to bear the burden will get the blessing derived from such wars. 

ut I want to suggest this also, that even if a man was willing to go into a 
war of conquest to secure trade—I want to su t that if we secure the 
Philippine Islands and raise the flag there and hold those le in subjuga- 
tion, instead of selling them cotton goods, our capitalists will go over there 
and éstablish factories there and use the Philippine labor and India cotton in 
maxing goods to be sent back to the United States. 

You can not afford to do wrong for money. If you do it, you will be so 
shortsighted that you can not see all the consequences of the act. You can 
not afford to do wrong, no matter how much it pays. 

In the 1896 campaign some ie denounced our pitts. One preacher 
said it was written in hell, and another said the devil wrote it, and I felt hurt 
at the last ion, because I helped to write it. (Laughter. 

write a platform 


But no matter what you say about that platform, we 
nanos yi h that no Republican will write one above 


on the Philippine 
it—a platform that will declare t this nation can not afford to do wrong 
no matter how much it pays. But if there is anybody who can not afford to 
get up on that platform, we will write a low one that will declare that you 
can not do w unless it does pay, and we will nge him to say that it 
dows pay. Applause | 

If you think our le will go there to live and work under the sun that 
shines over those read the experience of other nations. The Nether- 
lands have been domina' Java Sos yente, and yet there are less than 60,000 
pecgle of European life out of all ons. Spain dominated the Philippines 


or and yet there are less than 10,000 Spaniards out of 8,000,000 people. 
England bas Sor 0 lems One Gensinated India, and yet there are only O00 
out of many and it takes a native army of 140,000 to help the British 


millions, 
army take care of the 100,000, and it is evident that the natives are not glad 
that the English are there. 
England needs soldiers in South Africa, and God grant that she may need 
more than she will ever be able to send there. She needs soldiers in South 
Africa, and instead of @ to India after them, she calls for volunteers 


: itten by an who said that there was 

not a native in su t Government. 
Do you that we are going tothe Philippine Islands to educate people? 
y. ed in India for one hundred and y . 
and little than 5 per cent of tion and te. Do 


to to educate 
a ganpo doctrine for a century anda - Do you 
to Christianize? It is a Christian por- 
of who are against us, and our hold is most secure in our 
Mohammedan portion of the island. 
M eS eee ere eetoare se Snaenee &f they ave $0 bo held in sub- 
ugation. dare not educate them, lest learn to read the Declaration 
of Independence and mock us for our cy. 
You convince a man that it is his religiousduty to do a 


, and he will 
omy penvense him that it is his religious duty 


money, and 
ve up 
m that 


LINCOLN’S VIEWS OF THE MATTER. 


Somebody asked Lincoln if he was not anxious to have the Lord on his side, 
and he said no; that he was anxious to be on the Lord’s side. A Republican 
Senator said that ‘opened the door of the Philippine Islands and pushed 


: hour and the place where God communicated it, and if 
I find out just exactly where tne Senator was when he heard this voice I will 
to prove an alibi and show that it was somebody else's voice that 


I do not to that men may not prophesy to-day with divine in- 
spiration. Tao nos unsen to any that Ged uetaneeks to world through 
pamela See 8 ae ee when God gets % 

to world he will use some’ else than MARK HANNA as his 
Cheers and laughter. | 


We read in ae ene feamring the snows of Valley 
eee lemon fens Bee ttaien nel pee ee cen te 
rae tae force that 














not to prepare.this nation. for interment. I am not willing to admit 
that ic must die. Em must fall when they meet a superior 
force, but a Re blic built wpon the Declaration of Independence and admin- 
istered according to the Jefferson doctrine of equal rights to all and spe- 
cial privileges to none need never die, can never die, and I want this to be 
such & Republic. [Applause.] 

A FIGHT FOR LIBERTY. 

Let this nation declare by resolution that we fight not for land, but for 
liberty. That is what we told the Cubans. Let us tell the Filipinos that. 
We told the Cubans that we were going to drive the Spaniards out, and that 
when that was completed they would stand up and be free; and let us tell 
that to the ae and we shall pronees them from outside interference, as 
we protected the republics of South America. Let us say to the world that 
we expect to Rye perypensence to the Filipinos as soon as a stable govern- 
ment is established. You tell me you want your flag to be feared. I want 
that flag to be loved by sory human being. [Applause.] You want all peo- 

le to bow in its presence. 1 want them to look up toit for hope and inspira- 

iePhis nation has a mission to perform. I donot know what God's plans 
are. If you tell me it is coer Ido not know. If you tell me it was the 
destiny of Cain to kill Abe}, I tell you it was the destiny to wear the brand 
of a murderer forever afterwards. 

For more than a hundred years we followed the pathway that leads from 
the low domain of night to the lofty realm of light. I am not willing to turn 

. LI want this nation to stand erect. I want it to resist temptation. I 
want it toshow that there is a difference between a republicand a monarchy. 
I want it to so act that whenever any people anywhere are willing to die for 
liberty, we can > them: ‘*God bless you; mer you win your fight, and 
stand upon the principles of self-government.” [Great applause. ] 

We can not do it if we ourselves engage in an imperial policy; and if you 
have not seen danger that threatens this nation, let me show you the 

that is now ate over the Republican party because of its policy 
of imperialism. Now that a fight is on between a republic and a monarchy— 
a fighs where every American citizen must sympathize with those who seek 
their independence—it is impossible for the Republican party to say one word 
in behalf of their principle. But I would rather that the Democratic party 
would go down to defeat fighting ‘for the Declaration of Independence than 
rise u the principles that a republic had been destroyed upon American 
soil. Tareat applause. } 


— 


Trade of Porto Rico, 


We confront our hereditary foe, England!—Republicans false to national honor! 





How the blood of Dewey and Schley, of Miles and Lee, and every man 
who wears the blue must boil with helpless rage at these unresented insults 


to our 5 
the Republican peo with seeking to destroy this Republic, with 
being f to our national honor, with trampling under foot the Declaration 
of Independence, and attempting to override the Constitution. 


sPEEOH 
HON. JAMES A. NORTON, 


OF OHIO, 
IN THE HovusE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Wednesday, February 28, 1900. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union, and having under consideration the bill (H. R. 8245) to regulate the 
trade of Porto Rico, and for other purposes— 

Mr. NORTON of Dhio said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: As has been well said on this floor, this is, in- 
deed,a critical time in the history of our country. It is not alone 
in times of great public excitement, when the waves of popular 
passion and prejudice are sweeping mountain high over the length 
and breadth of our land, that the test danger always exists, 
but in the calm before the storm, when the people are lulled into 
relaxed vigilance and fancied security; then it is more than ever 
true that ‘‘eternal vigilance is the ag of liberty,” and we have 
reason to ask the watchman on the heights ‘‘ what the signs of 

We have reached a time when the conviction is growing and 

g more fixed in the minds of our people that this Repub- 
lic—this nation of ours—should be more true to its aims and pur- 
should show in the administration of its affairs greater fidel- 

ao cause and interests of the great mass of the people instead 
groveling subserviency to the dictation of afavored few; atime 
when statesmanship rather than mere partisan advantage, when 
— and Tight instead of avarice, greed, and oppression, should 
emblazoned forth as the watchword of the day. In this clos- 
ing year of the century, soon to take its place in the long line of 
the , we should so make history that it may challenge the 


gowing e of the golden age. 

times of trouble or danger humanity ever instinctively 

to the strong and powerful for help, and happy is that coun- 
whose rulers and leaders are not recreant to the trust reposed 

them in such an hour, when there is a responsive and deter- 
mined action that assures the people that their honor will be 
maintained and the right upheld. 

Bitter indeed is the disappointment that fills the hearts of the 


7: 


Be 
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American people to-day. In the place of help there is distress; 
instead of the party in power seeking to relieve the people, it seeks 
to destroy; instead of being a tower of strength it proves a broken 
reed. The issues of the day are not fairly met, and there is no 
relief. It is argued that Congress has the power to commit wrong 
as well as to allow wrong to exist, but no argument, no act of 
Congress can make wrong and injustice to become right and 
rey: 

he President, in his annual message to this body last December, 
declared that Porto Rico was a part of the United States, a por- 
tion of our domain, and that the beneficent effects and protection 
of our Constitution were extended over that island. To-day the 
trusts and monopolies have made their wishes known, and every 
interest of right, duty, justice, and humanity is sacrificed at their 
demand, and famine and starvation stalk over Porto Rico, per- 
mitted by the Administration in exchange for the millions to be 
poured by the trusts into the Republican campaign corruption 
fund. The leaders of this imperialistic movement should study 
history, should reread the words of Lincoln: 

Let us have faith that right makes might, and in that faith let us to the 
end dare to do our duty. 

This they should do, but they will not do it; it would be con- 
trary to the orders they receive from their syndicated masters. 
That would indeed be a changed condition. 

Mr. Chairman, we have had exhibited on this floor a strange 
spectacle. We have had a strange apology and defense of the 

resident from the lips of one who knows him best. The gentle- 
man from Ohio declares that because the policy of the President 
and Administration was one thing on the 4th of December last 
that was no reason why it might not be entirely different to-day, 
In view of the lightning changes made politically by the Repub- 
licans, from the President down to the gentleman from Ohio, we 
ought not to be surprised at any transformation that may take 
place in their policies. [Applause. ] . 

What have we confronting us in this bill? An arrangement 
imposing a tariff on Porto Rico products, The gentlemen on the 
other side take great pride in pointing to the fact that this pro- 

sed tariff is only 15 per cent of the tariff rates under the Ding- 

ey bill taxed upon goods brought from foreign shores, and that 
it is imposed out of their great love and tender sympathy for the 
poverty-stricken Porto Ricans; and here I want to say that the 
as drawn of the terrible woe and want and suffering in 

orto Rico have not been in any way exaggerations. To-day the 
_— of that sea-girt isle are absolutely in the direst need, hun- 

reds dying from starv:tion, and this through no fault of theirs. 
Desolation and ruin riding on the wings of the tornado and fierce 
storm swept over their homes, and in their track gaunt specters 
of misery moaned and with pallid lip and chattering teeth tell 
their tales of despair. 

Now comes this bill and proposes to be kind to these people by 
degrees. ‘‘ We will tax you now only ”"—mark that, only—‘‘ 15 per 
cent as much as we might; only 15 per cent as much as Spain 
taxed you.” The pages of history are black with the records of 
Spanish cruelty and oppressive taxation: and are we to measure 
our benevolent assimilation by Spanish standards and only prove 
ourselves a petty per cent better and higher in all the noble im- 

ulses of humanity than Spain! Were the Spaniards right in their 

erisive epithets, calling us ‘“‘pigs” and ‘‘a bargain-counter na- 
tion?” Ido not so read the great heart of the American people. 

When this Government sent relief to the stricken people of 
Charleston and South Carolina, we asked no per cent tax in return; 
when we gave to the fire-swept counties of the prairies, we asked 
no payment in return; when we opened our bounty to the flood- 
devastated people along the Mississippi, we did not say to them, 
‘Thank God, ause we will only tax you 15 per cent on your 
products for the next two years.” No; there were no strings tied 
to our generous contributions to these suffering ones. 

If, under the ratification of the sale of American honor consum- 
mated in the peace treaty at Paris, we acquired dominion over the 
Philippines and over Porto Rico, then we owe to the Porto Ricans 
in this their hour of distress the same duty that we have so often 
recognized and dischar, toward the people on the American 
continent. Our responsibilities are as binding to aid and assist 
the Porto Ricans as they were to aid the stricken people of the 
Mississippi Valley. Mr. Chairman, if the contention of the Re- 
publican leaders ever since the close of the war with Spain be true, 
then there can be nothing left for the advocates of the passage of 
this bill to stand on, and free trade between Porto Rico and our 
other States and Territories must, under and by virtue of our 
Constitution, be and remain as fixed as free trade between New 
York and New Mexico. [Applause.] 

But they say we must protect our industries from the competi- 
tion they will meet in the productions of Porto Rico. Does it not 
seem puerile and foolish, nay, is it not pitiables that a great na- 
tion lke ours, a nation which challenged the admiration of the 
world when it threw down the gage of war for humanity's sake 
and in the name of humanity alone, should now fear the industrial 
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competition of a little island, whose area is so insignificant and | one of arrogant contempt of all princio}es of honor. She has 
neve 


whose population can never reach 1 per cent of our own? If the 
gentlemen who are contending for this bill could for a single mo- 
ment break away from the hypnotic spell that holds them, free 
themselves from the dominating influences of trusts, and realize 
the diminutiveness of the island, both in area and nlation and 
in lack of capital and labor, they would be at the posi- 
tion taken by them, if shame is ever felt by abject slaves. 
it is not, however, a mere question of commercial magnitude or 
its immediate effect m certain trades and industries of our 
land, If that were all, we = afford to try the e ment, 
but there is a principle igvolved that is ypreeienen and dangerous 
ap ate Sagan. oO ee eee eae 
tion from any partisan spirit, eg, | part van , but 
as true Ameliane, lovers of right an justice, siveantin of doing 
that which is right in the right way, and we recognize with pleas- 
ure that all the members on the o side of the House have not 
surrendered their manhood, their honor, and their conscience to 
the debasing halter and slavery of trust domination. 1 believe 
that there are yet among the ublicans a few men who would 
rather ‘* be t than to be President;” men who put right above 
expediency. e great lack of the Republican party is that these 
men are not the leaders. The misfortune of that party is that it 
has no leadership founded upon principle. 
Washington and Lincoln have away, but alas, their 
— ve not fallen upon any we men ae or control 
of the blican party to-day. Presiden inley was a 
Saher sel fuer siateumen than be wes pictured to be by the 
gentleman from Ohio a few days since on this floor, he would 
never, it would be im efor him to reach such a condition, 
that ‘‘nothing would give ths President greater sorrow and re- 
than the defeat of this bill,” after having not later than the 
th of last December said to us: ‘‘Our plain duty is to abolish all 
customs tariffs between the United States and Porto Rico, and 
give her products free access to our markets.” 
It must be that the gentleman from Ohio has failed in his diag- 
nosis of the President's conditions, or the President has missed tak- 
ing at its flood the tide of opportunity which 


ing before him the dazzling, iri2escent, glittering bubble of trust 
contributions to his campaign for reelection. 

Mr. Chairman, if we set up the doctrine and it is established that 
we have the t to tax they. of Porto 
them tariff and customs duti>s that ave not uniform with the rates, 
duties, and taxes in other parts of oui’ dominion, then we establish 
pod ny Sag do anne to tiem and with them that we 
see fit to do, and only to ti.cm but to all other under 
our j and become 


1 a 
banner, instead of being an emblem and messenger of benediction 


and peace, would fly as the symbol of cruelty, outrage, and des- 

potism. Angione) 
It . Mr. Chairman, that Cesar is already in and 
im) established, but there is that the ides 
* and with the 


a 
sit 


gest 


’s », and by their and 
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free air of America gives birth to heroes, braver, 





urisdiction, we no Repu but an 
empire. See indeed, would be entnroned = our starry | ish offi 


trampled treaties under feet w they stood in the way 
of her foul designs. From the beginning of our history down ¢) 
ths present day land has been our enemy, open or secret]y 
still our enemy, and it is time thata halt should be called in ho) 
thievery and aggression, Without the shadow of a right, or t}),. 
slightest of aclaim, the British Government is seeki,. 
to add to territory miles and miles of our unquestione | 
peek + en gt and a coast age in ——. and while 
ortifying possessions in the tropic seas guarding the ). 
trance to the proposed Nicaraguan Canal, seeks to impose upo 
our Government a prohibition to control and protect the cana) 
should we build it. 5 


Base England, red with freeman’'s blood, 
And black with perfidy and sin. 


[Avplenee. 

e official literature of England teems with studied insults 
toward us. comes to me now the of one Com- 
mander Bedford Pim, of the royal navy, a fellow of the 
Royal Geographical Society and an associate of the Institute 
Civil Engineers, who has written two or three books. In one «/ 
these books, on the Roadside in Panama, Nicaragua, 
and Mosquito, he England the ‘‘ Protector of Mosquito,” ani: 
a little further on speaks of our civil war, saying, ‘‘ Our bullying 
cousins begun to let blood eee Seeeeres Now, this illus. 
trious author, who calls us ‘‘his ying cousins,” in his book, 
The Gate of the Pacific, says: 

Early in the seventeenth ey the Mosquito Indians allied themsely:. 
with the buccaneers, and from period friendship for the Englis): 
may be dated. 

Here is a remarkable imen of unintended candor. When it 
is remembered that the definition of a buccaneer is ‘‘a robber on 
the sea; a pirate; a term applied especially to the piratical adven- 
turers who made depredations on America in the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries,” we are unconsciously reminded of the old 
8a) that “‘ birds of a feather flock »”’ and are not sur- 
pri at the friendship between the natives and their English 
**protectors,” when the greatest pleasure of Britain’s leading navy 

cers at that timo was in scu ships and cutting throats. 

From those days down, England sought to crush freedom 
wherever it could bedone, in every corner of the earth, and now th: 
groans of liberty in South Africa are rising in mighty 
agonizing prayer to the of Heavens. Grant that those prayers 
= not rise in vain! [Applause.] 

o wish for the success of England in South Africa is to desire 
the ar of the pirate on sea and the footpad on land—is to 
wish for the downfall of human liberty and the triumph of the 
most cruel ae and greed. 

Where is spirit of Washington, of Jackson, or of Lincoln’ 
Behold, our stopped on the high seas and searched by Brit- 

oe orities are silent. Ourcon- 


cers, and our Government a 
our official correspondence 


suls placed at England's eo 


pl 
ned, dela. censored, and and this British-loving, 
craven + uae at the head of our Sintoent of State tamely 
su’ 
How the blood of Dewey and Schley, of Miles and Lee, and 
every man who wears the blue, must boil gvith rage at 

















and Spain, have been friendly to us. The rabid Anglomaniacs of 
the East have sought to create the impression that England stood 
in the breach and kept the other powers from interfering in be- 
half of _— during our late war; but their claims were not only 
never su ntiated, but clearly disproved by those who were in 
position to know, and we are under no obligations to England for 
thin . 

3 t a acondition can exist to-day, and in the United States, 
shows how far we have been led from the ancient landmarks, how 
the evils of imperialism have corrupted the head of the nation. It 
perhaps is but the logical sequence of the policy adopted by the 
Administration of entering upon a colonial system, fashioned after 
that of Great Britain, a complete departure from the fundamen- 
tal doctrines and principles of our Republic. 

Mr. Chairman, every consistent American hopes that this Cor - 
gress will do that whichis right. The people look to us with deep 
anxiety. From every pulpit in the land there rises prayers that 
our dcliberations may be marked with wisdom and our conclu- 
sions founded on the principles of truth, justice, and right. The 
Christian, can sentiment of to-day earnestly desires that the 
Philippine question may soon be settled on an American basis, 
and that we upon whom the solution devolves under the Consti- 
tution may proclaim to the world that the time has not yet come 
when an American shall deny to any people the right of 
self-government, or that we will ourselves palliate the crime 
against liberty shown by our criminal aggression and government 
by force, The simple question of the national oes ence or the 
complete subj m of the Filipinos is not all that is at stake. 
American honor, good faith, an aay to republican institu- 
tions are to be tested before the world. 

It can not be that the United States can safely acquire territory 
inhabited by 10,000,000 people who are never to be given a share 
in political power, because this country can never exist in a di- 
vided state. A house divided against itself can not stand, anda 
nation can not have absolute despotism in one portion of its bor- 
ders and a free republic in the remaindef. If we take the 
evidence of Admiral’ Dewey and those who, like him, have had 
marten hyd observation and are competent to judge, then the 
people of Philippine Islands are better fitted for self-govern- 
ment than the people of Cuba, and we should assure them that 
the independence for which they have so long contended and 
which we sed to aid them to secure will not be denied them. 

If, on the other hand, we ignore Dewey and the official re 
of our Army officers, and t the tales of scheming, trucklin 

lacemen, and syndicate-bound commissions, then, I ask, woul 

t be wise and dent to annex 10,000,000 of “‘ outlaws, Malays, 
heathens, and barians” to our a rene I believe 
that the of the fn) ene should be left to work out their 
own d y under the directing care of divine Providence. They 
are to-day, they are suffering the horrors of war—war, 
not rebellion, but war—with all its agonies, that they may indeed 
have their native country free, rather than that the virgin acres 
of their island homes should be prostituted to and mortgaged for 
all time to the bonded slavery of the syndicates of greed, which 
alone is guiding and dir this war. 

Do you speak to me of the honor of our flag and the honor and 
glory of the American soldier? Such words from the lips of the 
advocates and defenders of this policy of imperialism are sacri- 
lege and, in verity, blasphemous. To no man do I yield in my 


love of and devotion to my country’s flag; to none do I give place 
in semewing the full meed of glory and honor to the erican 
soldier. y a few days since I stood on this floor in his defense, 
great trusts sat silent in his seat, submit- 

scarce a fortnight since 


in this Chamber: 


of the United States stands unique in the history of the world. 
The oe enagns how us Do sack seeptibons, no such devotion, nosuch 
es of ak cae such heroic achievements as the history of the Amer- 


I was a soldier myself, and I know from experience—from my 
with thousands of my comrades—how the soldiers love 
honor the flag, and what their valor is. I am honored by a 
son in the United States Navy, and would be my tongue 
would say a word or harbor a thought against our glorious 
if that. yond ae a it could give utterance to 
8 co i ve u ce 
atieane whe it symbolizes, if it was endued with 
being, it would with shame and its tones would 
on the breezes of the Orient saying, ‘‘ How are the mighty 


when the agent of the 
ona fontis cast upon the boysin blue; 
The 
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fallen. I came to wave here, not from mercenary motives, not 
er, ene ce comguast, but for eee» cones. : 
came to bring u glad great joy, grea 
: where T had birth had on oe @ of destiny 
, me to shower the of freedom and ce 
upon you and aid By in the of education, e, tem- 
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alone of the Filipino’s loved sons, but of, oh, so many of our Jear, 
precious, brave American boys. I see a sight ne'er known before 
on Luzon’s shores—400 saloons. I see Christians murdered and 
warred upon by order of those who have throttled the wishes of 
my people, while they court and dally with the pagans in the 
harems of the Sultan of Sulu. I wave the emblem of liberty over 
a government of slaves.” 

All this and more could be said in very truth, and yet, knowing 
all this, the champions of unhely greed and despotic imperialism 
dare to profane their lips by invoking the flag and appealing to 
the sacred cause of liberty. O tempora! Omores! O Liberty! 
what crimes and treasons are committed in thy name! Now, 
let me quote a few words spoken by the consul-general of the 
United States, Spencer Pratt, at Singapore, on June 8, 1898, 
when presenting an American flag to the Filipinos of Singapore, 
at a meeting held to express their gratitude to Admiral Dewey 
for assisting Aguinaido to secure ‘“‘independence under the pro- 
tection of the United States.” Mr. Pratt said: 

This flag was borne in battle and is the emblem of that very liberty you 
are seeking to attain. Its red stripes represent the blood that was shed for 
the cause, the white the purity of the motive, the blue field the azure of the 
sky, the stars the free and independent States of the Union. Take it and 
keep it as a souvenir of this occasion. 

What a sad awakening from the dream of hope inspired by the 
representatives of American honor came to these Filipinos when 
there came the proclamation of President McKinley telling them 
that his intention was to ‘“‘benevolently assimilate” them, From 
the Executive Mansion here in Washington, at the dictation of 
the associated syndicates and trusts—whose greed and corruption 
panted after the treasures of Luzon greater than the *‘ hart pant- 
eth after cooling streams,” and hungered for franchises more than 
the Israelites of old ‘longed for the fleshpots of Egypt”—William 
McKinley signed his name to the proclamation prepared for him 
by these same syndicates, a proclamation so Saianaly unjust and 
cruel that even Otis was moved to blue pencil and modify before 
he dare publish it. Shameffil is our record! [Applause. | 


There is the moral of all human tales; 

*Tis but the same rehearsal of the past, 

First freedom, and then glory—when that fails, 
Wealth, vice, corruption—barbarism at last. 
And history, with all her volumes vast, 

Hath but one page. 


Centuries come and centuries go. Nation after nation rises to 
commanding influence and heights of glory, and then decay. 
We, as a people, have reached a preeminence beyond all that the 
most enthusiastic dreamer or prophet of the past ever hoped for, 
Shall we maintain our leadership and press onward, marking in 
our advancement the"dawn and oncoming of the millennium, or 
shall we, too, pass away and our record be put down upon the 
annals of time as a failure? 

That failure can only come to us as a people through our own 
actions. If we are faithful and true to the principles of truth 
upon which our Republic was founded; if justice and right shall 
80 move upon the hearts of the people as to canse them to rise in 
their strength and say, ‘‘ We will not follow after strange gods,” 
then there is hope for our future, 

We have but just celebrated the birthday of Washington. Shall 
we revere his memory and depart from his teachings? But if we 
follow the schemes of the Republican leaders of to-day we most 
assuredly will be led away from the plain paths of duty and ign 

The Administration and its friends seem to be afraid of calling 
their course and policy by its rightname. They try, under cover 
of the word “‘expansion,” to hide their imperialism. That, too, 
while they try to make possible the “ divine right” to govern con- 
fined to a few. They try to teach that “‘The king can do no 
wrong,” that the king and State are one, and therefore oppo- 
sition to the passing McKinley is treason to ourcountry. This is 
the result which Senator HANNA and his syndicate backers are 
seeking and striving to accomplish. 

Tt is indeed a far cry from Hanna to Lincoln, yet I am re- 
minded as the Republican speakers have been eulogizing Lin- 
coln at banquets so recently, that it was Lincoln who, in speaking 
on the “*Spot resolution,” announced his ‘‘ uncompromising an- 

to the course of the Administration in regard to the war 
on Mexico.” Mr. Lincoln was denounced by the representatives of 
the shoddy contractors then, as ‘‘ taking the side of the common 
enemy of the country,” even as the patricts of to-day whocan not 
indorse the acts of Hanna and his associates, as represented in 
the imperialism of McKinley, are denounced as ‘‘traitors.” For 
me, I would rather choose to be called a “traitor” in company 
with Washington, Lafayette, Lincoln, and Hoar, than to be 
such “‘ patriots” as Benedict Arnold, HANNA, Quay, and the trust 
bosses of the present day. [Applause. ] 

This Government was not organized to promote corruption, to 
go into the real-estate business, to barter and sell, nor to maintain 
an nm slave market; neither did our fathers design that we 
should go into ership with polygamy; and yet that is 
exactly what this Administration has been doing, and seeks to 
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defend by well-turned phrases and h ritical ‘‘ moral reasons.” 
Well has that aged statesman of England, John Morley, said: 

First, you push on into territories where you have no business to be, and 
where you had promised not to go; secondly, your intrusion provokes re- 
sentment, and in these wild countries resentment means resistance; thirdly, 

ou instantly cry out that the people are rebellious and that their act is re- 
»ellion (this in spite of your own assurance you have no intention of setting 
upa permanent sovere Loves them); Sone say you send a force to stamp 
out their rebellion; and fifthly, baving spread bloodshed, on, and an- 
archy, you declare, with hands uplifted to the heavens, that moral reasons 
force you to stay; tor, if you were to leave, this territory would be left in a 
condition which no civil 
composure, 

If our President had followed his natural desires and his reli- 

ious instincts, this terrible arraignment would not, could not, 
| a been made, but under the malignant influence of his evil 
advisers, at the sacrifice of the highest national welfare, he has 
adopted a policy that has cast a dark and damnable stain upon 
our national honor, and should bring about the overthrow of the 
me he has sought to serve. As I believe that God —, I be- 

ieve that the continuance of this purpose and policy will not only 
result in our national mortification, but will mark the beginning 
of our national downfall. 

In our own land the natural sequence of this policy is seen in 
the bloody scenes in Kentucky and in the military reign of terror 
in Idaho. It is also found in the advent of leprosy on our shores, 
in the coming of the dread ‘bubonic plague, in the long death roll 
of our brave American boys, and the still longer roll of emaci- 
ated, diseased, and insane victims of neglect and exposure, made 
so by the inefficiency of the epauletted sycophants in our army 
in the Philippines, who care ——_ for the private in the ranks, 
but lick the hand of the Administration and permit no news to 
come to this country that might “‘hurt the Administration.” 

A few days ago, here in our capital city, the funeral services 
of the gallant Lawton were held, and in two beautiful cities of 
the West brave Logan and Armstrong were laid to rest. At 
Lawton’s funeral the President and bis Cabinet were present, and 
well might they be there as chief mourntrs. Methinks, as the 
slow cortége — along, as the solemn dirge echoed on the clear 
air, as the volleys for the dead resounded over Arlington’s hills, 
there must have been a moment when their hearts were thrilled 
and touched at the thought that upon them and upon their heads 
alone rested the blame of this needless sacrifice. If, however, 
for one moment humanity held sway over their hearts, it was 
only fora moment. Greed, avarice, covetousness, and ambition 
speedily resumed their domination, and the untold agony, the use- 
less slaughter, in comparison with which millions of treasure were 
but a telle, was forgotten in the glamour of the imperial 


power could contemplate with equanimity or 


crown. |Applause. - 

r i ,l d for , but only for peace with honor, 
Give to the st Filipinos liberty and in papers send 
them messages 0 will; help them to establish on their hill- 


tops and in their valleys the American schoolhouse, wherein lib- 
erty, virtue, honor, and truth are taught in common with science, 
art, and literature, and a brighter aureole of glory will shine 
around our name than all the gold and treasure of the whole world 
could purchase. 

Mr. Chairman, I hope for and confidently expect Democratic 
success at the coming election, but I would willingly forego party 
triumph if in the ascendency of the Republican 
modicum of justice to a body of the American people were 


assured, but, judging by its recent record and history, its success 


. would be the bitterest cruelty to America, its triumph would be 


the fastening of the chains of industrial slavery upon | com 
triots, and the enthronement of syndicates and trusts o foreign 


breed and foreign hearts. a) 

The Republican ay ay OF virtue of the im- 
mense fund raised for its preservation by trusts, to 
whom pay ager legislative authority bat cerobbery. These 
a - their was from their eee oards, one 

eep in power the organ corruption, t 
ders to thelr reed and se ‘Truste ana eaaatal conta. 


tions in restraint of trade. They reduce, by destroying competi- 
tion, both producers and consumers to COuREMAECHEL Pelpleneness 
and servitude, 

This Government has an anti-trust law onits statute books that 
our Supreme Court has declared constitutional and ative. 
But the Administration has an Attorney-General from the trust 
miasmatic State of New Jersey, and it is his duty to prosecute 
and enforce that law. Doeshedoit? No,indeed. Hesits in the 


council of the nation, ting the Department of Justice, a 
m . Heisa member of the Cabinet of a President whose 
election was secured by these identical trusts; and if he dared to 
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— until the Democratic party is in power to make and enforce 
w. [Applause.] 

This Republican party in the ship-subsidy scheme propose to 
build up another trust and compel the taxpayers of the land, un- 
der compulsion, to contribute to the development and maintenance 
of a huge monopoly. 

To-day there are already vast protected corporations which over- 
shadow the Government itself. In the suit recently instituted 
between two of the “‘infant-industry ” rogues, Carnegie and Frick, 
in the papers filed, Mr. Frick’s attorney says: 

The business from 1882 to 1900 was enormously pocttatte, owing by leaps 
and jumps from year to year, until in 1899 the 2 actu made on low- 

riced contractsir net profits, after paying all expenses of all kinds, $21,000,000, 
n November, 1899, Carnegie estimated the net profits for 1900 at $40,000,000 
and Frick then estimated them at $42,000,000. “Carnegie valued the entire 
roperty at over $250,000,000 and avowed his ability in ordinarily prosperous 
Gimes to sell the property on the London market for £100,000,000, or $500,000,000, 

And this showing by a firm capitalized at only $25,000,000. 

This party still k in operation the war tax; their necessities 
in ance oe their imperialistic policy demands it, and as a con- 
sequence the old soldier, the veterans of the civil war, are denied 
their just dues, and thousands all over our land are feeling the 
galling humiliation of charity or suffering the woes of starvation, 
sacrifices to Republican greed. 

Internal improvements are stayed, and our public buildings aro 
becoming a byword and are pointed to with shame by the pro- 
gressive citizens of our land. Our harbors are being neglected 
and are fast becoming menaces to our shipping, instead of places 
of refuge and safety, and all that the lords of the Republican party 
ma have their sweet will and pleasure. 

hey have laid their hands upon the money of our country and 
defrauded the ~—_ out of one-half of their justcurrency. I can 
not characterize this action better than the following quotation: 

Mr. Cleveland during all his years as the head of the Government was 
dishonoring one of the metals, one of our own products. He en- 
deavored even before his inauguration to office to stop the coinage of silver 
oon, one afterwards and to the close of his Administration persistently 
used his power tothatend. He was determined to contract the circulating 
medium and demonetize ene of the coins of commerce, limit the volume of 
money, make money scarce and therefore dear. He would have increased 
the value of money and diminished the value of overs mers else—money the 
master, every else the servant. He was not thin of “the poor” 
then. He had left “their side.”” He was not ‘standing forth in their de- 
fense.” Cheap coats, cheap labor, and dear money; the sponsor and pro- 
moter of these professing to stand guard over the welfare of the poor and 
lowly! Was there ever more glaring inconsistency or reckless assumption’ 

Whose words are these? Who so eloquently championed the 
cause of the money of the people? William McKinley. At a 
**Lincoin banquet” in Toledo, Ohio, in 1881, before he had been 
hypnotized by Hanna. [Lau hter. | Now, while I am quoting 
from ‘ Philip sober,” let me refer to a attack upon McKin- 
ley’s = of imperialism in the Philippines, the act of ‘‘ Philip 
drunk.” At the New land dinner in Philadelphia, in 1890, 
William McKinley, then ; declared that ‘‘human 
rights and constitutional privileges must not be forgotten in the 
race for wealth and commercial supremacy.” That would almost 
fit the discussion of the Porto Rican —. 

Then, again, hear the eloquent words that fall from his lips: 

The government of the le must be by the yeeek. and not by a few of 
the people; it must rest upon free consent of the governed, and all of the 
governed. Power, it must be remembered, which is secured by sperension, 
or usu , or by any form of injustice, is soon dethroned. e have no 
right in law or morals to usurp that which belongs to another, whether it is 
property or power. 

Now, these quotations may make my remarks ‘ treasonable” 
and forbidden the mails, but in 1881, in 1890, and down to his elec- 
tion in 1896, there was not a more bitter enemy of the single gold 
standard or of im ism than Mr. McKinley; but ay, 
seeee a a fall is there, my countrymen.” TLaughter and 
a use, 

or over a cen as a ~ we have toiled and labored in 
the building of a nation. We have bled, have oft drank the blood 
of other nations, and once drank Sa of our own. Our hopes, 
our aspirations, and all our struggles have been to build up a 
nation which should be to all mankind— 


The land of the free 

,And the home of the brave— 
within whose borders no wrong or injustice could remain un- 
righted, where human liberty and freedom should be enthroned 
to remain as long as human liberty should be. Our fathers 
planned foundations and broad, and in the fabric of the 
superstructure builded all that was best and true. To us the 
heri came, and to our posterity we should hand it down un- 
stained and by aught that might pale its luster, lessen 
ee eee. Sen its crown of virtue and honor. 

r, , lam of my country. I love it and ber 
ee but, sir, I on its ty. aoe — oe 
ublican party as 0 destroy Republic. I charge i 
. being honor, with trampling under foot 
the Declaration 6f Independence, and attempting to override the 
Constitution. I charge it with endeavoring to stifle liberty and 





ress humanity, with betraying the hopes of the people and 
consigning them to the serfdom of financial slavery. I charge it 
with the desire to institute imperialism and militarism in our free 
Republic and bring upon our xeople all the horrors and burdens 
of a large standing army and forced conscription. I charge it 
with making covenant with ‘those twin relics of barbarism,” 
poly, y and slavery, and bringing them under the protection of 
the United States and our flag. And yet I cling to the hope that 
an outraged people will speedily awake, cast off their chains, and 
in the power of their glorious manhood assert their strength, driv- 
ing forever from power and es to do evil this party 
which so dishonors our national flag. 


When our embattled farmers stood 
With their proud flag unfurled, 

And in the name of F om fired 
The shot heard round the world, 

The flag that thus they lifted high 
For all mankind to see 

Was christened in their patriot blood 
The Banner of the Free! 


Long wave the flag so nobly borne 
By freemen stanch and true, 

The finest flag in all the world, 
The old Red, White, and Blue! 

God grant above no copaperes race, 
Whose rights unheeded be, 

Shall float the flag we love to call 
The Banner of the Free! 


[Applause } 
The Late Garret A. Hobart. 
R EMA RK 8 
HON. CHARLES H. GROSVENOR, 
OF OHIO, 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Friday, January 26, 1900. 


The House having under consideration the following resolutions: 
* Resolved, 'That the House has received with profound sorrow the intelli- 
nce of the death of GARRET A. HoBART, late Vice-President of the United 


ita 
* Resolved, That the business of the House be suspended in order that the 
public services and private virtues of the deceased may be appropriately 
commemorated. 
me ved, That the Clerk of the House be directed to communicate these 
resolutions to the Senate ""— 


Mr. GROSVENOR said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: The death of GARRET A, Hopart brings forcibly 
to our minds some features of our political history which, aside 
from the personal consideration, are of profound importance, 
The office of Vice-President has not been considered by our peo- 
ple as possessing that degree of importance which it would seem 
aaa to ap 
laid low the 
office to the constitutional successor. Six different Vice- 
dents have died in office—George Clinton, Elbridge Gerry, Wil- 
liam R. os Henry Wilson, Thomas A. Hendricks, and now 
Garret A. Hopart. I wish to call attention to an event in our 
history curious, interesting, and important. It reflects upon the 
peceey of careful arrangement in the matter of succession in 

oO ce, 

omas A. Hendricks. who had been elected Vice-President 
with Mr. Cleveland at his first term, died during a vacation of 
Congress. In other words, he died when there was no House of 
Representatives in existence as an organized body. Mr. Hen- 
dricks had studiously prevented the election of a ident pro 
tempore of the Senate. The construction given to the constitu- 
tional provision that ‘‘in the absence of the Vice-President or 
when he shall exercise the office of President of the United States” 
the Senate might elect a President pro tempore operated to - 
mit the Vice- dent to — so constantly in the Senate that 
no temporary presiding officer could be elected. And so it was 
that when Mr. Hendricks died there was no President 
of the Senate. Nor was there a Speaker of the 
tatives; for the House of Re 
the 4th of March preceding. The effect of this was to leave but 
one life between organized et and chaos; and that life 

was the life of Mr. Cleveland. 
_ Mr. Cleveland did not go to the funeral of his vice-presidential 


ro tem- 
ouse of 
ntatives had expired on 


associate, There was very considerable criticism in the press and 
everywhere throughout the country because of what seemed to be 
an indifference manifested by Mr. Cleveland. Afterwards the real 


reason came out, and was complimentary to the kindly nature and 
heart of Mr. Cleveland. He was g for the long 
ey in the inclement weather of November to attend the fu- 
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rtain to that position. Death has more than once | 
esident of the United States and opened that — 
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neral at Indianapolis, when the question suggested itself to some 
one—not the President, as it was understood—that it was hardly 
the right thing for him to do, to travel all the way to Indianapolis, 
exposing himself to the danger of railroad accidents and other 
contingencies, and upon the advice of gentlemen of both parties 
Mr. Cleveland withdrew his engagement and remained in the city 
of Washington. 

It is easy to see how wise was his precaution. Had he been 
killed in an accident or in any other way lost his life, there was 
no chart to guide the people of the country in supplying his place. 
Thereupon, and for this reason, and growing out of this very cir- 
cumstance, as I understand, Congress passed the existing law cut- 
ting off the succession of the Speaker of the House and conferring 
it (following the Vice-President, the successor by the terms of the 
Constitution) upon the Secretary of State and successively upon 
the other members of the Cabinet in the order named in the stat- 
ute. This covers all the members of the Cabinet except the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture, an office created since the passage of that 
law and which, therefore, was not enumerated by the act. And 
so we have assured safety again. 

GARRET A. HOBART brought the office of Vice-President to a 
higher degree of value than it had ever had since we were ac- 
quainted with the operations of the Government. He was a 
man of strong personality, a man of high business qualifications, 
thorough political training and sagacity, genial-minded, warm- 
hearted, a lovable and admirable personality. And he came to 
his high office with a purpose to cooperate, not segregate, the 
office. His nomination at St. Louis was not the accident of polit 
ical movements by any means. Toa great many men who par- 
ticipated in the preconvention politics of 1896 the nomination of 
HOBART was as well assured before Congress adjourned as it was 
after the ballot was declared. 

He was a fitting coadjutor of the splendid Administration of 
William McKinley. Thisisnotime nor place, perhaps, toeulogize 
the current Administration. It may be proper, however, to say 
that in all its personality, in all its conduct of affairs, the mode 
and manner of its procedure, the contact of its officials with the 
public, the dignity and bearing of the Chief Magistrate and those 
about him, this Administration has been popular and admirable. 
And there was not one feature of the Administration, aside from the 
great personality of the President, that was so attractive to the 
people of the United States as was the personality and participa- 
tion of HoBart, 

As I have said, he did not come here to isolate his office and sim- 

ly be the presiding officer of: the Senate, but he came here to 

come of the Administration, to be of its councils, to be of its 
advisers, And the President gladly availed himself of the wis- 
dom, the knowledge, and the administrative ability of the Vice- 
President. Their friendship was as the friendship of brothers. 
The proximity of the residence of the Vice-President to the Execu- 
tive Mansion made association easy, and all forms of dignified 
distance and ceremonial intercourse were for the most part set 
aside. A close association between the President and the Vice- 
President was one of the great features of the period. 

Mr. Hopart stamped himself upon the results of legislation. 
He had no vote, but he had a voice, and his judgment commended 
itself to Senators and Representatives. During his incumbency 
of the Vice-Presidential office more than one great event in legis- 
lation happened. The enactment of the Dingley law and the 
ratification of the Spanish treaty were two most memorable cor 
tests; and no man outside of the President had more to do with 
carrying those measures to a successful issue than did GARRET 
A. Hopart. His wisdom, his just appreciation of others, his 
kindness of heart, his magnetism, and his personality in general 
made him a great factor in reaching the results that grew out of 
those matters. 

Of his social life I had but limited personal knowledge; yet I 
came to be impressed, as others did, with the warmth of his char- 
acter, with his geniality. He came in contact with American 
citizens as an American citizen. He had no pride of place that 
compared with his pride and love of home and home ties. Others 
will speak more fully of these characteristics. As husband and 
father, as citizen ond politician, as Vice-President, and as a high 
official in other places his life was above criticism, his efficiency 
A disparagement, and his memory will be to us all a bene- 

iction. 

Mr. Speaker, I bow with reverence and humility before the 
awful blow that Providence delivered upon the American people 
in the untimely death of Hopart. Iseek to look beyond the dark- 
ness of the clouds that lower upon us, and have faith to believe 
that beyond them there shines the light of the countenance of the 
Father of us all, who “‘doeth all things well.” But it is difficult 
sometimes to feel that degree or reconciliation that is due; we 
naturally come back to the human standard, and wonder while 
we bow our heads. We must be rescued from a condition of 
revolt by the assurance, which we must take with blind faith, 
**He doeth all things well.” 
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Trade of Porto Rico. 


“A great empire and little minds go ill together.” 
SPEECH 


oF 
HON. TOWNSEND SCUDDER, 
OF NEW YORE, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Wednesday, February 28, 1900, 
On the bill (H. R. 8245) to regulate the trade of Porto Rico, and for other 
purposes. 


Mr. SCUDDER said: 

Mr. CuarrMAN: Something higher than politics, some- 
thing nobler than campaign expediency, is demanded of the 
President and the Congress of the United States by the American 
people. 

Expansion has not been accepted by the great body of intelli- 
gent citizens of our country with unqualified satisfaction. It is 
iair to assume that but a small majority would have supported 
the proposition by their votes had the t extension of the 
jurisdiction and the resulting responsibilities of the Republic been 
presented at the polls. 

The situation confronting us was not of our choosing. We were 
drawn into it by the force of circumstances fresh in the minds of 
all; I need not dwell upon them; a situation incident to our life 
as a great nation, attended by difficulties, by complications, and 
by dangers, it is true, but as a people we have no cause for alarm 
provided we be true to ourselves and true to our obligations to 
those whose lot has been cast with our own hencef and for- 
ever. Conditions are to be accepted as they exist. The time for 
protestation has passed, We have Now is the time to 
act wisely and in keeping with the lofty motive which justified 
our interference in the affairs of Cuba, justified the war we waged 
with Spain, the war we gloriously won. 

We destroyed the 5 fleets in the Pacific and in the Atlan- 
tic; we stormed her cities and ca her armies; we drove her 
from the west and from the east; we took Porto Rico and the 


the soverei 
will of the American e their agents in 
eee Porto Rico the are ours virtue of 
a title recognized by every civilized nation—the title of conquest. 
The wisdom of taking iS see ee 
tical concern. are ours is a fact. as- 
sured, it should be are to be t 


Mr. 

of the United Gates, and@ eal pleases. 
an enmneaneene Saeaes anit 

This does not mean that the t to life, 
pace a ag a pane we ts of can 
ave, under regulations, - 
ness right and protection enjoyed Leurcliiesin cs the laws 
of the blic, but they can not come into our Union, be repre- 
sented in the Federal House or the Senate, and take part in 








cide what is needful and proper for that island by itself alone con- 
sidered. In my opinion this bill should not pass, but free trado 
with Porto Rico should be established. If a deficit be founa i, 
the revenues of the island, an appropriation of moneys should be 
made out of the general fund in the National Treasury to meet 
that deficit. 

Free trade will benefit the producers in Porto Rico; it will bene- 
fit the consumers in the United States; it will goa long way to- 
ward simplifying the problem of government in the island. 

The high protectionists who are objecting to free trade between 
the United States and our territory in Porto Rico, and those wh. 
are quibbling about the constitutional power of Congress over 
national territory, would better turn their attention to the histor) 
of the continental colonies and to the events of the past twenty 
years in the West Indies and in the Philippines. The inciting: 
cause of revolution and of insurrection has been taxation. The 
school children know that the American Revolution was provoke: 
because the Government in London taxed the colonies, now form 
ing part of the United States, for its benefit and exploited them 
for the enrichment of the home country. The British had not yet 
learned that colonies can not be retained by any such plan. The 
modern colonial policy of intelligent nations is one which gives to 
the colonies and dependencies the greatest possible liberty ani 
independence and which lays upon them no burden of taxation 
not necessary to their government. Great Britain follows such a 
a and that is why Canada and Australia remain loyal to tho 

ome country and why they are sending soldiers to fight her bat- 
tles in South Africa now, where gn attempt is making to extend 
same liberties and privileges to the English-speaking people 
there. 

Spain, which is not a modern nation, but rather a survival from 
medixvalism, consistently treated her colonies as the private game 
preserves of the niother country. Nopoachers wereallowed. She 
raised tariff barriers between the United States and Cuba and 
Porto Rico so high that the Porto Ricans and the Cubans were 
forced to trade with Spain, and what they could not a there 
they had to get here, and pay twice or three times as much for it 
as it cost the Americans. Yet Cuban and Porto Rican sugar and 
tobacco were sold largely in this market, in competition with the 
product of men who paid less than half as much for their flour 


and their meat asthe West Indians paid. Theislands in the Carib- 
bean Sea bel in the comm: system of the United States. 
Spain attem 


to force them from aes by discriminating 
tariff and shipping laws. It was rebellion against this crime 
against nature which caused the Cuban insurrection and which 


gn | led the United States to interfere in the interests of humanity. 


And from this interference has come our possession of Porto Rico 
= the ae sae a ieadiitind 
ow, we regret to see that there are high protectionists so blin« 
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afford to forget that we sent an army under General Miles to con- 
quer Porto Rico. That army went prepared to meet the fiercest 
resistance, not only from the soldiers of Spain, but from the in- 
habitants vf the island. What was the fact? From the landing 
at the port of Ponce to the entrance into San Juan the resistance 
was nominal and the welcome was generous. General Miles and 
his armies were everywhere greeted as deliverers, When they 
entered San Juan the children, dressed in white, strewed flowers 
before the feet of our marching soldiers. 

Suppose, when we were expanding so blithly in August, 1898, 
when the Porto Ricans were scattering flowers before our in- 
vading armies and shouting, ‘‘ Vivan los Americans!” some cynic 
had said: What fools! These people have seen their best days. 
Spain has been their true benefactor; Spain has made them pros- 

ous. Under American rule their industries will decay, their 
Toneners will starve, their crops will rot on their wharves; the 
Americans wiil iet them go to ruin, lest they bother them in their 
markets. What should we have said to that base libeler of this 
country? 

Mr. Chairman, the present condition of Porto Rico would have 
been absolutely incredible and inconceivable to Americans of two 


ears 
* Porto Rico has become American territory. The President of 
the United States, the Secretary of War, and the Governor-General 
of the island, after careful study of the situation, were of one 
mind—that we should abolish all customs tariffs between the 
United States and Porto Rico and give her products free access 
to our markets. Here was a remarkable concensus of opinion 
among the men who were in the best position to judge what was 
due to Porto Rico and what was due to ourselves, to our good 


faith, and to our sense of justice. It was hailed by the ple of 
Porto Rico with delight as the measure of relief and he ? which 
they ardently desired and sorely needed. The Ways and Means 


Committee gave support to the proposition of the President and 
his advisers and brought in a bill for free trade with Porto Rico, 
But, Mr. Chairman, suddenly a change came over the members 
of this committee—their free-trade bill is withdrawn and this bill 
introduced, placing the peopie of Porto Rico in the position of 
foreigners toward the great Republic under whose flag they so 
ly ne refuge. I do not dispute the legal right to enact 
this law. believe that Porto Rico and the Philippines are Ter- 
ritories, in other words, property, of the United States; that Con- 
gress can do what it pleases to them, or with them, or for them, 
or against them, and that whatever it does will neither be consti- 
tutional nor unconstitutional, because the Constitution is not for 
Territories, and Territories are not under or within the protection 
and rights of the Constitution, unless or until Congress, by law, 
may choose to put them there. 

Gonavens has not chosen to put them there, and probably will 
not, because that would place them in a condition of incipient 
statehood, which, when it materialized into statehood, would au- 
thorize for them representation in the House and in the Senate 
and cee sora in the election of President and Vice-President. 
The inhabitants of those territories are citizens of that Republie 
of which the name is ‘‘ the United States,” and in that respect are 
* citizens of the United States,” but they do not have the rights 
of citizens of States, and will not have until the islands are made 
States, an event very unlikely to occur in a long while, if ever. 

I acne Gis bill bevanse it will perpetrate a wrong; because it 
taxes impoverished people unjustly, taxes their necessities, 
among them rice, the principal food of their poor, 25 per cent of 
its value. I oppose the bill because it is an unwarranted and un- 
righteous exercise of the power I concede to be vested in Congress, 
but which Congress can not exercise in this way with honor or 
credit to the American people. 

Against Porto Rico we have closed the markets of Cuba. 
Those of Spain are also closed to her as a result of the war, and now 
this bill speopoees to close her only remaining market—that of the 
United States. 


To these oppressed people our President issued some few months 
ago a proclamation: 


We have come to bestow u the blessings and immunities of the 
liberal institutions of our Sortramens. 


Is this the beneficent rule we promised her under the Stars and 


Stripes? Is this the prosperity we held out as a relief from Span- 
on? Are these ~xport and import burdens no tim 
of our liberal institutions?” 


pene of recent events this Presidential proclamation has 
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ican citizen who is willing to have that shame remain upon the 
American flag because he thinks that if the starving Porto Ricans 
were allowed to sell their products freely in our markets, as the 
President has recommended, his profits might be diminished by 
their competition. 

The President in his message favored free trade, which is only 
another name for good faith, with Porto Rico. That was to his 
honor, and it will remain so until he retracts it, especially, if not 
eevee it, he should reiterate it to the Congress of the United 
States. 

We are now told the President favors this bill. 

It is not dignified for a President of the United States, after point- 
ing out for the information of Congress and the country the course 
demanded by ‘‘ our plain duty,” straightway, from terror inspired 
by the protected clique, to leave the people in doubt whether or 
not he continues to think so. It is not dignified in him to allow 
himself to be quoted, or to be quotable, on both sides of a question 
which, according to his own declaration, is a question of public 
morals as well as of public policy. 

This bill is branded with meanness, with perfidy, with cruelty. 
Tt is un-American, foreign to the temperament of our people, re- 
pulsive to their sense of justice. Being unworthy of them, it will, 
and justly, be condemned by them. 

Mr, Chairman, our honor as a nation demands that our faith 

ledged to Porto Rico be kept. Statchood we did not promise her. 

e can afford no admixture upon an even footing in our body 
politic of Porto Rican, Hawaiian, Cuban, or Philippine ignorance 
and superstition. Wedid promise Porto Rico the ** blessings and 
immunities of the liberal institutions of our Government.” First 
amongst these ranks justice. Wecan be just to ourselves only by 
being just to our dependents. 

When our duty appears so clear, why has the Committee of 
Ways and Means gone back upon the recommendations of the 
President and of the Secretary of War and of the matured opinion 
of its own members, as embodied in the first bill for the relief of 
Porto Rico? What was the influence more powerful than that 
of the Administration which has induced it to bring in a bill 
which is not what the Porto Ricans asked for? 

What can the opposition be to this demand of “ our plain duty” 
and of our plain interest? What can it be but the fear that when 
the wall of the tariff is once taken down in one place the whole 
heterogeneous fabric is bound to collapse? But do the subsidy 
hunters and the pap hunters really imagine that, lest they should 
lose some part of their hold upon our commercial legislation, Con- 
= will deny the just claims of the yple of Porto Rico, who 

ve already deserved so well and suffered so gri ously at our 
hands, and that the people of the United Sta‘*-s will sustain Con- 

ess? I think they mistake the peopie’s miid. The fact is, our 
igh protectionists have been napping. The President thought 
them safely tucked in and decided to it alone; he sent his 
m to Congress without consulting them. Theirs was a 
rude awakening! While they siept the country had drifted into 
troubled waters. 

Here was danger of bringing in from a weak, petty island a cer- 
tain amount of tobacco and sugar and oranges free of duty. So 
they ‘‘organized” and sent a delegation to Washington to remon- 
strate with Mr. McKinley. 

It is a matter of indifference to this favored coterie whether the 
islanders are to be citizens or subjects, The political status of 
Porto Rico is nothing to them, Taxation without representa- 
tion, or with it, is quite immaterial from their point of view. 
What they will not put up with in any event is the admission of 
Porto Rican products to the United States free of duty. If they 
could only realize how small the island really is in productive 
area and in population, and how its industries are crippled by 
want of capital and organization and effective labor, they would 
= at their own apprehensions. 

e theory that any of the products of Porto Rico can come 
into destructive competition with business interests in the United 
States is an exaggeration. Even were it true, a measure of con- 
sideration our le for the interests of humanity and of 
morals, with a willingness to let business interests take their 
chances under conditions created for this country as a trusice o! 
the world and of liberty in an epoch significant to freedom and to 
progress, would be a grateful change-off from a commercialism 
of spirit of which there can be something too much and from 
which this Administration has not been free. 

Truly this protected clique are needlessly alarmed. 
they lost their heads; now their hearts are gone as well. 

here seems to be something about the influences of protection 
which, beginning by robbing the beneficiary of his independence, 
ends by robbing him of self-respect. Protection at best is a de- 
moralizing thing and tends to pauperize the manhood of those 
dependent on its favors; but in the past we have had at least the 
excuse that its evils fell on the heads of those who had the right 
to vote against it, In this case the injury and wrong are done to 
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helpless people whom we are pretending to rescue from the rapac- 
ity of a medizva! power. 

Now, the safety of the United States in the task that it has un- 
dertaken in the Pacific, as well as in the Caribbean, lies in the 
capacity and willingness of our Government to administer the 
affairs of the new possessions for the best possible interest of their 
present and future inhabitants. If we can not and will not do 
that, we shall fail ignobly and disastrously. It will be a moral 
failure, and therefore painful for those who are sensitive as to the 
honor of the country. But it will also be a material failure, and 
will bring us an endless series of troubles. It is as fully estab- 
lished as any truth of governmental experience can be that the 
only solid and trustworthy basis for the rule of dependencies is 
the substantial content of the ee With that steady advance 
in prosperity is possible. Without that there is no limit to the 
expense, difficulty, strife, and confusion that the governing power 
must encounter, with no compensution whatever. The duty as 
well as the necessity of scrupulous respect for the interests and 
rights of the dependent people is increased in direct ratio that 
they are politically limited. Every act of injustice, of greed, on 
the part of the governing power is a weapon with which to resist 
its authority and thwart its purposes. 

We must administer our new dependencies so as to gain their 
confidence, their faith, and good will. Along these lines we have 
been put to the test in the past and have met with success. There 
is no barrier to success 10w if we keep in view correct principles. 

The policy we sbould pursue toward our possessions is this: 
Give them an honest and intelligent form of government; as they 
progress extend the system of local government; teach them to 
govern themselves until finally they shall be as free as is one of 
our Territories. This policy should include every effort to teach 
Pp ess and toproduce prosperity. Schools, railroads, roads, 
public institutions—all these things must come as rapidly as pos- 
sible. We must hold them close to us commercially, but to make 
them an integral part of the United States at the present time, which 
is practically another way of calling them and treating them as 
States, is absurd. It may be that the time will never come when 
it will be desirable to Statesof them. Awaiting such time, 
we should bind these islands to us with the closest ties, both of 
governmental and commercial relations. 

For generations this is as much as they can expect; it is all we 
promised them, all they are fitted and prepared to receive. I can 
not lend myself to the idea that races so distinct from our own can 
ever be admitted to a closer relationship with us. 

Ours is a Union of equal and sovereign States, containing a ho- 
mogeneous population, belonging to a race trained for centuries in 
the arts of self-government. It was by the slow and tedious proc- 
esses of evolution that there were developed in the minds of the 
Anglo-Saxon the science of freedom and the ability to assert and 
maintain independence. 

Centuries must come and go before these childish foreign races 
that have come under our jurisdiction and protection can qualify 
themselves to meet the responsibilities of our form and system of 
meng government to be administered by themselves for them- 
selves. 

Until that day we bear the burden; we can not shift it. Over 
Porto Rico the control of the United States has been substituted 
for that of Spain. As yet it has not been contended seriously— 
and may grounds for such contention never exist—that this change 
is for the worse. If we be true to our institutions, true to our- 
selves, true to the principles of the fathers who laid the founda- 
tion of this glorious nation of ours, the absolute tyrannicall 
exercised power under which our acquired territories have groan 
during centuries of Spanish misrule will have departed from their 
islands with the scattered remnants of the armiesof Spain. May 
it be our proud boast that where we found an oppressed, weeping, 
starving people, we sowed seeds of hope, freedom, happiness, and 


To our guidance and protection have these people been trans- 
ferred and intrusted. Our responsibilities to them are great; 
greater should be our determination to quickly open to them the 
channels of education, of religion, of benevolence, of investment, 
of sanitation, of en and commerce, and this so unselfishly, 
so gen y, the world may have additional proof of the 
sincerity of our profession that humanity and not 
inspiring spirit and genius when we deserted the 


the sword. Excepting in blessing the Stars and should | this b 


never wave over land or sea. The enactment of this ublican 


bill into law will be a breach of faith on the of a powerful 
nation with the distracted people of a little a h of 
faith the less ble because we are so strong and the island 


so helpless. 
gift of benediction. Gentlemen of the majority on the other side 
ve 


‘*The question with me is not whether you ha 
der your people miserable, but whether it is not your interest to 


make them happy.” [Loud applause. } 


Trade of Puerto Rico. 


SPEECH 


or 


HON. JOHN W. MADDOX, 
OF GEORGIA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Friday, February 23, 1900. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union, and having under consideration the bill (H. R. 8245) to regulate the 
trade of Puerto Rico, and for other purposes— 

Mr. MADDOX said: 

Mr. CuarrMAN: The Committee on Ways and Means—that is, 
a majority of them—after much investigation have come to the 
conclusion that the term ‘‘ United States ’’ as used in section 8 and 
Article I has reference only to the States that constitute the Fed- 
eral Union, and does not include Territories. The section con- 
strued by the Ways and Means Committee is as follows: 

The Congress shall have power to lay and collect taxes, duties, imposts 
and excises, to pay the debts and provide for the common defense and gen. 
eral welfare of the United States; but all duties, imposts and excises shall 
be uniform throughout the United States. 

Now, in order to justify the tariff bill before the House provid- 
ing for duties on goods interchanged between this country and 
Puerto Rico there must be some way to circumvent the Constitu- 
tion; so the Ways and Means Committee have come to the con 
clusion that this section of the Constitution does not apply to the 
Territories; therefore the provision which requires all taxes, im- 
, duties, etc., shall be uniform throughout the United States 

oes not apply to the bill under consideration. They contend that 
Congress has plenary power over the Territories and that we have 
the power to one law for New Mexico, a different one for 
Oklahoma, and still a different one for Puerto Rico. But the 
question is, we accept their construction of the Constitution 
or shall we look elsewhere for light on the subject? I am glad to 
say that identical question has been decided by the Supreme Court 
of the United States and thissection of the Constitution construed. 
Chief Justice Marshall, apes for that court in the case of 
Loughborough vs. Blake, in 5 Wheaton, 660, said: 

power to la d collect duties, imposts, and ises be 

uakanie be onercieed throu hout the United States. Does this Hime ty 
nate the whole or any part of the American empire? Certainly this question 
can admit of but one answer. It is the name given to our great Republic, 
which is composed of States and Territories. The District of Columbia or 
the territory west of the Missouri is not less within the United States than 
ee Pennsylvania, and it is not less n , on the principles of 
our tution, that uniformity in the imposition of imposts, duties, and 
excises shall be observed in the one than the other. 

This decision has been cited and affirmed by that court again 
in a later case, and attention has been called to it on this floor, 
and thereis no decision of the courts that seemingly conflicts with 
this ruling, yet, on the other hand, is indirectly sustained by 
numerous decisions. Then the y verenn naturally arses, Is Puerto 
Rico a Territory of the United States or not? If so, then, accord- 
ing tothe decision of the Supreme Court, the term “‘ United States” 
as used in this section does apply to the Territories, and our 
ae members of the Ways and Means Committee must be 
m 


taken. 

It will be observed that Chief Justice Marshall says that the 
term ‘‘ United States” as here used is the name given to our great 
Republic, which is composed of States and Territories, and it is 
not less necessary on the principles of our Constitution that uni- 
formity in the imposition of imposts, duties, and excises shall be 
observed in one the other. So, if this be true, how can we 
levy a ere ero of Puerto Rico? If Puerto Ricois not 
a of the United States territory, what is it? It has been ceded 
to us by Spain, our flag floats over it, our Government is supreme 
there, and the inhabitants acknowledge their all ce to us; and 
if they are not of us, who are they and what right have we to 
1 at all for them? 

. Chairman, it is perfectly clear to me as to our duty in this 
matter. We have sworn to support and defend the Constitution, 
and with a due regard for that oath no man can afford to vote for 

ill. Puerto Rico is or. United States territory, 
and Chief Justice Marshall says that the Territories are a part of 
the United States, and that duties and imposts must be uniform 
applies to Territories the same as to States. 

en this bill is in the very teeth of the Constitution. But I 
desire to call attention to the report of the committee again. 
They say that the term “‘ United States” as here used in the Con- 
stitution has reference only to the States that constitute the Fed- 
eral Union and does not include Territories; and yet. after delib- 
pene th that question for days, they a this bill now under 
consideration, and it will be observed that they provide that a 
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duty of 25 per cent shall be levied on all goods imported into the 
United States from Puerto Rico and the same amount shall be 
collected on all goods exported from the United States into Puerto 
Rico. The word *‘ Territory” does not appear in this bill. Now, 
if the gentlemen are correct in their construction of this section 
of the Const:tution, what is to prevent the Territories of New 
Mexico, Oklahoma, and Indian Territory from shipping their 
free of duty into Puerto Rico, and Puerto Rico into the 
erritories? You have said and continue to say that the term 
«United States” as here used does not include the Territories. 

I challenge you to show how this bill can prevent free trade 
with the Territories when you provide a tariff only from and to 
the United States. You do not say the United States and Terri- 
tories thereof, as required in the report you have presented to this 
House. You say that the United States does not include the Ter- 
ritories. Then [ will we if you purposely left out the Terri- 
tories, proposing to give them free trade with Puerto Rico? If you 
did not, then in framing this bill you should have said, under 

our reasoning, that all imports from the United States and the 

erritories thereof entering the ports of Puerto Rico must pay a 
duty, etc., and all imports from Puerto Rico entering into the 
pores of the United States and Territories thereof shali pay so and 
so, but you do not say that. Now, if youstand by your report and 

our construction of the Constitution, in order to have made your 
bill apply to the Territories of Arizona, New Mexico, and Okla- 
homa and the Indian Territory you were bound to refer to them 
as Territories, because you say that the United States as here 
used does not include Territories; therefore, following your conten- 
tion, there is nothing in this bill to prevent free trade with the 
Territories. 

But you say that the Dingley rate will apply to all other coun- 
tries, and you can collect that duty from the Territories. My reply 
to that is that they are not of another country, for you say in 
your argument that the Territories, geographically speaking, are 
in the United States; therefore they are not from another country. 
But in my opinion you originally framed this bill to read ‘‘ the 
United States and Territories thereof,” but it occurred to you, no 
doubt, that it would not look well from your standpoint to have 
a Territory collecting export and import tax from itself and would 
be absolutely ridiculous to the world, but your logic leads you 
gentlemen into these incongruities; your foundation is false, your 
conclusions are false. 

But, Mr. Chairman, to show that the gentlemen who are insist- 
ing on the proposition that the term ‘‘ United States” as here used 
does not include the Territories is an entirely new theory and 
never brought forward y any other statesman in this country, 
we have only to refer to the numerous acts that are now of force 
in this country which apply to the Territories and States alike 
and are being enforced in both States and Territories, where you 
will find the United States only used in the verbiage of these laws. 
The word * Territory ” is not used at all; yet no court, nolawyer, no 
statesman until now ever found out that the United States did not 
include the Territories, The internal-revenue acts, under which 
we are now collecting the war tax, is absolutely inoperative in 
the Territories and District of Columbia, if the contention of the 
majority on the Ways and Means Committee is correct. Yet 
the Government is collecting its revenue from the District and 
Territories with clocklike regularity. Yet the word “Territory,” 
or ‘* Territories,” does not appear in these laws. If you are right, 
gentlemen, by what authority do you collect these taxes? 

I would you, further, how many men have been tried and 
convicted under statutes in the Territories passed by Congress in 
which the word ‘‘ Territory” does not appear. Yet if you are cor- 
rect, these men were illegally convicted. There are hundre:'s of 
just such statutes that would be rendered inoperative in the Terri- 
tories, and your construction of the Constitution, if correct, would 
produce untold confusion. But what does that amount to when 
‘ou intend to override the Constitution and the laws of the land 
order that = may find some pretext to justify the imperial 
policy upon which you have just started? But gentlemen on that 
side of the House first started out on the theory that they must 
lay this tariff on Puerto Rico or it would be taken as a precedent 
for future legislation with regard to the Philippines, but when 
called down on that by showing that the precedent was already 
set by giving free trade to Hawaii, then they shifted their sails, 
and now claim that they must raise a revenue in this way for the 
purpose of building roads, establishing schools, and to aid the 
Puerto Ricans, Gentlemen, this last plea is nothing but 

—s cant of the most transparent type. 

en General Miles landed in Puerto Rico, he issued this procla- 


mation 
PROCLAMATION OF MAJOR-GENERAL MILES. 


HEADQUARTERS OF THE ARMY, 
Ponce, Puerto Rico, July 28, 1898. 


To the inhabitants of Puerto Rico: 


In the prosecution of the war against the Kingdom of Spain by the le 
of the United States in the cause of liberty. justice, and ape ty, its mili- 
forces ha to the.island 


ve come to occupy the. 
come bearing the banner of freedom, inspired by a noble purpose to 
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seek the enemies of our quatre and yours and todestroy or capture all who 
arein armed resistance. They bring you the fostering arm of a nation of free 
people, whose greatest power is in its justice and humanity to all those living 
within its fold. Hence the first effect of this occupation will be the immedi 
ate release from your former political relations and, it is hoped, a cheerful 
acceptance of the government of the United States. The chief object of the 
American military forces will be to overthrow the armed authority of Spain 
and to give to the pocite of ed beautiful island the largest measure of |ib- 
erty consistent with this military occupation. 

Ve have not come to make war upon the people of a country that !'or cen- 
turies have been oppressed, but, on the contrary, to bring you protection, 
not only to yourselves, but to your property, to promote your prosperity, 
and bestow upon you the immunities and blessings of the liberal institu- 
tions of our Government. It is not our purpose to interfere with any exist- 
ing laws and customs that are wholesome and beneficial to your people so 
long as they conform to the rules of military administration of order and 
justice. This is not a war of devastation, but one to give to all within the 
control of its military and naval forces the advantages and blessings of en 
lightened civilization. 

NELSON A. MILES, 


Major-General, Commanding United States Army. 


When these ringing words went out to the inhabitants, they 
thought he, as the representative of this great Republic, meant 
what he said, and they welcomed our forces with open arms and 


aided them to drive the Spaniards out of that island. They are 
here to-day, acting through their various committees, asking us 
to live up to our promises. They represent every condition on 


that island—bankers, merchants, farmers, and even the politicians 
are represented—and they with one accord decline to ask alms of 
this country. They have suffered many misfortunes since the 
American forces occupied their island, but they ask nothing but 
the rights of American citizens—-free trade with this country and a 
civil form of government with authority to borrow money on 
their own assets—and they would take care of themselves. 

The President, in his message to Congress, when we first assem- 
bled, said it was our plain duty to give them free trade; the Sec- 
retary of War recommended it; the provisional governor of that 
island recommended it; the chairman of the Ways and Means 
Committee drew up a bill to authorize and carry out these recom- 
mendations; but things have changed all at once. The chairman 
now offers a substitute for his own bill levying a tariff on the 
products of Puerto Rico, a complete about face. The whole 
country is astounded. Who caused this change? Who is it that 
can stand aside the President, the Secretary of War, the goy- 
ernor, and turn the chairman of the Ways and Means Committee 
topsy-turvy? Gentlemen have attempted to account for this by 
sayingif we grant free trade with Puerto Rico it must be extended 
to the archipelago. Was not that fact just as true, if true at all, 
when the President made his recommendation, concurred in by 
all the officers under him who were charged with the duty of 
looking after Puerto Rican affairs? 

You have set aside any such argument by contending that you 
are authorized under the Constitution to legislate for these Terri- 
tories as you please; that you can make one law for New Mexico, 
another for Oklahoma. Why talk about precedent when you can 
do as you please? If precedents are to control, then all the prece- 
dents are one way so far as our Territories in the geographical 
part of the United States are concerned, as you would say, but 
you have set the precedent by giving Hawaii free trade also; why 
do you not follow your precedent? When you are driven from 
this position, you say that you must raise revenue to support the 
island. Anyone who knows anything about the exports and im- 
ports of this island must know that this bill will not raise one- 
third of the amount necessary to be ——— there, and you know 
as well and better than anyone else that that plea is but a mere 
subterfuge. Everything went well for these people until the 
sugar trust, tobacco trust, and other organizations who furnish 
campaign funds for the Republican party put in their appearance; 
then came the change. 

Who is a President of this great Republic, a Cabinet officer, a 
governor, a chairman of the greatest committee of this House, 
when one of these vampires on the body politic calls a halt on legis- 
lation? Kings, emperors, and potentates never had the power in 
any age that enthroned wealth exercises in the Republican party. 
The Constitution of a free people must be overthrown at its be- 
hest. The highest and most exalted officers must stultify them- 
selves at its command. These very facts should and doubtless 
will convince the country that if the Republic is to be maintained 
and our free institutions preserved, the Republican party must be 
retired from power. 

Mr. Chairman, gentlemen have quoted from decisions of the 
Supreme Court rendered by men who have long since passed off 
the stage of action. They have quoted from dead statesmen, I 
send to the desk a letter from a living one which I desire read. 
QUITMAN, GA., February 17, 1900. 
Hon. Joun W. MAppox, Washington, D. C. 


My Dear Sir: I beg toacknowledge the receipt of your letter of February 
12, in which you do me the honor to ask my views of the bill ‘to regulate the 
e of Puerto Rico” (H. R. 8245), of which you send me a copy together 
with the report of the Committee on Ways and Means recommending its 


This bill proposes to levy upon all articles imported into the island from 
countries other than the United States the same duties that are required by 
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law to be collected upon articles imported into the United States from foreign 
countries. As these duties were denned Gar the protection of 


manufactures 
as well as for revenue, and Puerto Rico an agricultural country, the 
island under this vision of the bill wonltt tent > tasieanal de 
tariff and none of its and 


iar with its tormns, to the tnekine of erbioh they hed mopact crite otek 
miliar w rms, e no 
have been ex: an incident of or as the fate of war. 

Being thus in part cut off from their accustomed trade with foreign 


yy no partof us. Thecontention is that we are sovereign, 
and the Puerto Ricans are our subjects and vassals. This revolutionary 
scheme of government is based on a new theory of the Constitution, while 
the Constitution provides that ‘all im 


duties, and excises shall be uni- 
form throughout the United States, 3 that the “ Onited 
States” has reference only to the that compose the Union, 


and does not include Territories. 

To thle teeing yon 8 ought to be sufficient to say that Chief Justice 
Marshall and Chief Justice Taney and their associates on the Supreme Bench 
pape DA. aoeene. - 
w aga this new and dangerous assumption 
gress proceed upon the contrary If in all cases in which our 


without more, the Territories are not included, this construction wou 
sult in very surprising confusion. 
like character, let it remembered that the first section of the act, 
monly called the war-revenue act of the tax of $2 is imposed on all beer. 
ale, porter, and other fermented ors brewed, and 
sold or stored in warehouses, or ee ee 
the United States. Will it be contended that Congress meant to the 
Lenstteries, ond thet Seer chest he Seued on Somes ealy 0 he Ser 
tories? It is needless to multiply these citations. I can not that this 
absurd effort to stultify itself be sanctioned by Congress. 

What good reason can be given for overturning the judicial and 


t ot tne oocnsnittee that R cieen »t ot atk 
comm 

4 not affect prices of tne aticten tes te volume of 

our trade; but it is said ultimately that it is the of bill to set a 
ent against free trade with and the Islands. If uni- 

ormity of taxation is not desirable the States and Territories, or 
teinable as a constitutional requirement, should : be nec- 


Tf a Terri outside of the Constitution, as claimed, then each might be 
trea’ to its own circumstances. There is in the con 
of the people of this island to invite this exaction. 
They have lost their trade with the mother coun have been driven 
their profitable trade with Habana. They not resist our armics. 
The storm of last August destroyed the accumulation of years. Last 
qose ethan Che chee Se were GES upen > ates aaeetaiee, 
omens Saenees, 0 preven en Shall we at the 
nning of a meat and ot the tae 
uman we m disregard recommendation: Presiden 
See lated eenel et iaeanal tien ane at 


ine Ss Se Se verned by their own consent as long as they re- 
main a part of this great blic. 
eee and imperfectly, but you are at liberty to use 
as you 
With great? Iam, 


HENRY G. TURNER. 
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to look with suspicion upon those who are always accusing, con- 


demning, and ‘ 
When our stop to think, they will feel that no set of men, 
no matter to party they belong, will willfully propose an 


iniquitous measure. men of one party are just as honest, 
just as humane, just as devoted to liberty and justice as those of 


t | any other party. Every fair-minded man will agree in this. Let 


us, then, consider the bill. In doing so, it is well to know some- 

thing of the people for whom we are called to legislate. Weshould 

sneer something of their conditions and wants, immediate and 
ture. 

Puerto Rico is about 8,600 square miles in area, and has from 
800,000 to 1,000,000 people. The people are merchants, planters, 
and or peons. The latter class includes the great ma- 
jority of the e. Themerchants and planters are the well-to- 
do classes. y of them, however, are woefully ignorant. Only 
about 12 per cent cf the people can read and write, and about 5 
per cent can write. The great mass of the people are poor, igno- 
rant, and si They live in huts of the poorest character, eat 
but little, wear but little, and receive but little for their labor. 
From 15 to 30 cents day is their wages. 

Captain Macomb, in his report as to the conditions of the inhab- 
itants of the island, says: 

The ignorance of the laboring classes is beyond American comprehension. 
Reading on uvknown = Their food is less eeuriching 
than that of convicts in our most severe penitentiaries—food that would sus- 
tain buat which means anemia and slow starvation to 


the workingunem, shove tiseas renewal. 
The wages of the * ikodites holecte is foam 2 to 4cenlo~that is, 
y. 


pay the of the priest and the 
Government. 

They live in huts made of sticks and poles covered with thatches of palm 
leaves. A family of a dozen may be haddied in one room. often 
with only a dirt . They have little food of the name, and only 

most scanty of while children of less than 7 or8 years of age aro 


ofan gtirly naked A few mos, a amas of ehoy tt more haven" 
worldly pretense ve a eir are wage- 

The quoted remarks of James Anthony Froude, in General 
Davis's report, apply with full force to these people: 


The were paid at irregular intervals, for month 
without a cout other than What they were able fo obtain on debi. — 
er Sachs evcah thosiry Gavwoen the tere, polities partion, ‘Tuaee 

favored their friends, while 
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most liberal system of education applied to the comin neration, 
ie th introduction of pray can we ho io bene- 
ficial results. e people naturally are a very restiess and turbulent race, 
always read and eager to engage in any plunder and excitement that may 
be proposed by anyone who for the moment has succeeded in catching their 


“Gee of the worst misfortunes the Americans had to deal with, immediately 
after t possession of the island, was the plunder and burning all over 
the country oye aid ©, who seemed to have no object whatever in doing 
this, but simply did jt on account of the unsettled condition of affairs at the 
time. They are very easily led by anyone who is able to attract their atten- 
tion, and the person who has su ed in doing this can get them to believe 
anything he wishes to tell them, and can do with them whatever he pleases, 
aney have no ideas or opinions of their own, and have never been taught to 
thin 


for t lves. It has been said that they will do everything in their 
power to vate a ular idol to the highest position, and once he has 
hed ition will do everything ble to pull him down again. It 


reac. 
is all due to their restlessness and desire for change. 

The mode of life the lower classes is very low indeed, being not a 
great deal better than savages, and corresponding in many s to our 
jedians. Their houses are made of anything they can get to piece together— 
principally palm leaves—and it is a very common t to see six or eight 

sons, or even more, living in a little hut hard! ge enough for two. 

nere can be no privacy in such an arrangement, , consequently, the scale 
of morality is very low. It is another common t to see any number of 
children, some 8 or 9 years old, running naked on the streets. t the most 
noticeable of all was the total lack of any sanitary arrangements whatever. 
In anything that was done this seems never to have been considered at all. 
When the Americans took possession the accumulation of filth and dirt in 
the towns was simply beyond description, and the only wonder is that dis- 
= and e cs were so few. (See report of General Davis, pages 322 and 

These are the people for whom we must legislate. Are they 
citizens now? If so, a act have they become such? Does 
the flying of the flag there make them such? I think not. The 
flag floats over the Yakima Indian Reservation, near my home. 
There are from 1,200 to 2,000 Indians there. Are they citizens? 
They are not treated assuch. They are notcitizens; they will not 
be citizens, either, until this Government sees fit to clothe them 
with this priceless privilege. Do you believe the people above- 
described should at once be made citizens of this great ublic? 
They are but little better, if any, than the Indians, Do you think 
they should have the same privileges as yourself? Do you think 
the same law that governs you would be sufficient for them? I 
donot. And I believe that we have the right and power to govern 
these e, not only in a way for our own good, but also for 
theirs. statements have confirmed by further reading 
and investigation. The more I read the more I become convinced 
that it is not so much American citizenship that they want as it 
is a helping hand, elevating enaeneien, and guiding, directing, 

i = They need the help of a father, and not the 
Dp. 


t is said that this bill is unconstitutional. Who always raise 
this objection? The Democrats! Is any new legislation proposed 
they say “it is unconstitutional.” From the very foundation of 
our Government we have always had a party under some name or 
another opposing legislation because of its unconstitutionality. 
It is quite safe to conclude that when the Democrats allege a bill 
to be unconstitutional the Supreme Court will decide the other 
way. Why do they say this bill is unconstitutional? Because 
they claim that this island is a part of the United States and the 
people there all citizens, just as much as you or I, and therefore 


no tariff duties can be im upon their ucts. How did 
this island become a part of the United States? Through the war 
with Spain the island was ceded to our country. Does this make 


it a part of the United States in the sense that Washington is a 
rt thereof? I think not. This island is the property of the 
nited States; it belongs to the United States just as a military 

site or a public building belongs to the United States, 

is country is a nation itself, an entity above and beyond its 
component parts. As an individual na it is ne ape 
rial, if you please. In its relations to and with other nations it is 
controlled only by international laws, and its own sense of right 
is reflected by itsconstituent parts, In its relation to the individ- 
uals that compose it, it is limited by the restrictions that those 
individuals have themselves ieeposed. It can own property, sell 
and of it without restraint. This island belongs to the 

United but has not yet been taken into it, and until this is 

done the United States can control it as it sees fit. If this be not 

80, then this country is not a nation; it is not a sovereign, and that 

great instrument, the Constitution, instead of being the palladium 

of our liberties, is our dealiest enemy. We dare not resent an 
insult, because the fruits of victory may be the seeds of death. 

e can control this island 


{i have no doubt. We area just e; we will con- 

to be so. safely trust ourselves to care for these 
people. We will assist them, direct them, educate them, and, 
when worthy, citizenize them. I care not to argue the constitu- 
bas ~ ye this measure; I have nodoubt of its constitutionality. 
But they say, on the i 


the flag 
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tion, near my home, containing from 1,200 to 2,000 Indians. Aro 
they citizens? No! At least we do not treat them assuch. If 
this contention is correct, then they are entitled to citizenship; 
are citizens now and have been for years and years, and our na- 
tion has been guilty of a most grievous crime against them. No 
one contends, however, that they are citizens. If they are not 
citizens and we are not willing to give them citizenship, why 
should we give citizenship to those in Puerto Rico who are but 
little if any better than our Indians? We must face these condi- 
tions as we find them and not as we would havethem. Law govod 
for a child may not be good for a man. 

lt is objected to this measure that it is unjust, inhuman, and 
oppressive. Isthisso? I think not. I believe that a simple in- 
spection of the bill itself will show that this is not the case. 

The following is the bill as it was passed by the House of Rep- 
resentatives, and I ask everyone who reads this bill to read it 
carefully: 


An act temporarily to provide revenues for the relief ot the island of Puerto 





Rico, and for other purposes. 
Whereas the people of Puerto Rico have been deprived of markets for a 
large portion of their products, ana have lost property and crops by severe 
and unusual storms, whereby they are impoverished and are unable to pay 


internal revenue and direct taxes; and 

Whereas temporary revenue is necessary for their schools, their roads, 
and their internal improvements, and the administration of their govern- 
ment: Now, therefore, 

Be it enacted by the Senateand House of Representatives of the United Slates 
of America in Congress assembled, That the provisions of this act shall apply 
to the island of Puerto Rico and to the adjacent islands and waters of the 
islands lying east of the seventy-fourth meridian of longitude west of Green- 
wich, which was ceded to the United States by the Government of Spain by 
treaty concluded April 11, 1899; and the name Puerto Rico, as used in this 
ac be held to include not only the island of that name, but all the ad- 
jacent islands, as aforesaid. 

Sec. 2. That on and after the passage of this act the same tariffs, customs, 
and duties shall be levied, collected, and paid upon all articles imported into 
Puerto Rico from ports other than those of the United States which are re- 

uired by law to be col 

rom foreign countries. 
_ Sec.3. That on and after the passage of this act all merchandise coming 
into the United States from Puerto Rico and coming into Puerto Rico from 
the United States shall be entered at the several ports of entry upon pay- 
ment of 15 per cent of the duties which are required to be levied, collected, 
and paid upon like articles of merchandise imported from foreign countries; 
and in addition thereto upon articles of merchandise of Puerto Rican manu- 
facture coming into the United States, and withdrawn for consumption or 
sale upon the payment of a tax equal to the internal-revenue tax imposed in 


upon articles imported into the United States 


the United States upon the like articles of merchandise of domestic manu- 
facture; such tax be paid by internal-revenue stamp or stamps to be 

urchased and provided by the Commissioner of Internal Revenue, and to 
be procured from the collector of internal revenue at or most convenient to 


the port of entry of said merchandise in the United States, and to be affixed 
under such regulations as the Commissioner of Internal Revenue, with the 
a of the Secretary of the Treasury, shall prescribe; and on all articles 
of merchandise of United States manufacture coming into Puerto Rico, in 
addition to the duty above provided, upon payment of a tax equal in rate and 
amount to the internal-revenue tax imposed in Puerto Rico upon the like 
articles of Puerto Rican manufacture. 

Sec. 4. That the duties collected in Puerto Rico in pursuance of this act, 


less the cost of collecting the same, and the gross amount of al! collections of 
duties and taxes in the United States upon articles of merchandise coming 
from Puerto Rico, shall not be covered into the general fund of the Treasury, 


but shall be held as a separate fund, and shall be placed at the disposal of the 
President, to be used for the government and benefit of Puerto Rico until 
otherwise provided by law. 

Sec. 5. This act shail be taken and held to be provisional in its purposes 
and intended to meet a pressing present need for revenue for the island of 
Puerto Rico, and shall not continue in force after the Ist day of March, 1902. 

Is‘there any injustice in this bill? Is it not by its very terms a 
most generous measure? It levies duties upon articles imported 
from Puerto Rico into this country and upon articles taken from 
this country to Puerto Rico; but what becomes of those duties? 
Do they go into our Treasury for our benefit? No! Every cent 
that is collected over and above the cost of collection is used for 
the benefit of the people of Puerto Rico. Is there any injustice 
in that? Is this an outrage upon the Puerto Ricans? If so, in 
what way? 

In framing this bill the Republican party had to take into con- 
sideration the condition of the people of Puerto Rico. We were 
confronted with new conditions. We must have new lezislation. 
It must be suited to the people. their needs and conditions, men- 
tal, physical, and financial. The Republican party must bear the 
responsibility. We must propose and enact the legislation. The 
Democrats will do nothing but criticise and oppose. This they 
have always done, Itis easy todo. We may make mistakes, but 
we will do something. They will do nothing. We haveproposed 
this legislation, we will enact it, and we will justify it. 

This legislation is for the benefit of the Puerto Ricans. In what 
condition are they? When the war with Spain closed their prod- 
ucts were shut out of Spain and Cuba. Onur tariff laws have 
been continued in forceagainst them. They have had no markets 
for their products. On August 8, 1899,a terrible hurricane swept 
over the island. It destroyed their coffee crop and did an im- 
mense amount of damage to their other property. Tie loss of 
their markets and this damage to thecrops have caused great suf- 
fering and distress throughout the island. Without markets, 
with honses demolished, and crops destroyed, poverty and distress 


stalk through the island, and the m‘sery and desolation is simply 
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indescribable. What do they need? They need markets and 
revenues. Markets for their products will bring prosperity to the 
home. They wi!l furnish labor for theidle. With this will come 
food to the starving and clothing for the naked. With revenues 
will come a civil government, roads will be repaired, and school- 
houses will be constructed. 

Thus the objects of this bill are twofold—first, to provide reve- 
nue, and, second, to provide a market. A revenue to defray the 
expenses of the government of Puerto Rico, to construct roads, 
to build schoolhouses, and other necessary improvements, and a 
market for their products, so as to bring prosperity to the inhab- 
itants of the island. 

How can these changes be best accomplished? That is the ques- 
tion that this legislation was enacted to answer. 

Those who op the bill do so mostly because the President, 
the Secretary of War, and General Davis all recommended free 
trade with the island. No one has a higher regard for their opin- 
ions than Ihave. They, however, are not infallible. Their judg- 
ment is not unerring. It is not unusual for Congress to go con- 
trary toa President's desires. He may be sometimes right and 
they wrong. They may be sometimes right and he wrong. How 
seldom do the Democrats think him right, That is one sign that 
he may be wrong. 

Let us see just what General Davis did recommend. He did 
not recommend free trade alone. He realized that in addition to 
markets for their products they must have revenues. On page 9 
of his report of September 5, 1899, he says: 


Free trade with the United States would, however, deplete the revenues, 
and if such a measure should be applies, probally all the custom-house col- 
lections would of necessity inure to the United States Treasury. Then the 
island would have no source of income save internal taxation, and from this 
— little could be expected until the industrial recuperation became gen- 
eral. Deficits would ensue for two or three years. 

It is not easy to state more than approximately the probable cost of the 
civil government, but unless public works on present scale were suspended 
sree expenditures largely curtailed the total would not fall below 


Again he says: 
But assuming free trade with the United States and all customs receipts 


dropped from the insular treasury, the situation would be something like 
this, reliance being placed solely on internal revenue: 


Annual ex- | Annual rey- 





penses. enues, Deficit. 
Thin anainninitn inmiinsieGiirtithamasyeuiidania , 750,000 $500, 000 , 250, 000 
inns acntbintindncatatnhiinetmmbsmieilidedl #0 000 1,000, 000 a“ 750, 000 
iin iaabiiaa init tctiati nn ctemmneell 1, 750, 000 1, 500, 000 250, 000 
1903 . athena 1, 750, 0UO | 
OE ntstsnnidicuemnaibounue 7, 000, 000 4, 750, 000 2, 250, 000 


Total deficit for three years, $2,250,000. 

And now this is his other suggestion in addition to free trade, 
and I beg you to note it carefully: 

Therefore it is that the island would be obli to borrow to carry on the 
functions of government until such time as the income from internal revenue 
should equai the outgo. 

Money would have to be borrowed! Think of Democrats advo- 
cating the vaeetns of money! This has been their nightmare 
for years, and yet they want this island that has not a dollar of 
inde ness to start out at once to ee 

With free trade there would be deficits. That is truly Demo- 
cratic, and may be the reason why they want it so badly. They 
thrive on deficits. The Republicans usually guard against these, 
however, and they have done just what General Davis thought 
woula be done. A “scheme has been worked out for bridging 
over this period” of deficits which would exist under free trade 
with the is!and. We do not want this island to borrow money, 
but we do want it to have markets and revenues. We want indi- 
ae and roads repaired and schools built and other 
internal improvenients that are so pea Barger 3 
How could this be done best? By trade and borrowing 
money, by free trade and high internal-revenue taxation, or by a 
system of indirect taxation with practical free trade? Borrowin 
would not be thought of fora moment, even though recommend 
by General Davis. In the present condition of the people internal 
revenue would be most offensive and o ve, e, in our 
prosperity, do not like the internal or “infernal” (as it is some- 
times called) taxation. Hardly a day passes that I do not receive 
a resolution or memorial or uest asking for the removal of 
some of our internal taxes. Wedonotlikethem. They hit every- 
one, rich and poor, and it has only been a short time since our 
Deniocratic friends were themselves hoarse about the inig- 
uities of our internal taxes, now they want this system used 
against the poor Puerto Ricans. How long since they were con- 
demning them in their platforms as war taxes and demanding 
their ? They the past in their haste to make party 
capital for the present. 


his bill accomplishes both objects. 1t puts the rate of duty so 
a an aedend Ger. 


low as to make practically free trade between 
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selves. At the same time it raises a fair amount of revenne that 
can be used in the needed improvements on the island. This rey- 
enue is paid by those who can afford to payit. Thisis one beauty 
of this system. The men who have products to export to this 
country can afford to pay a slight duty. 

Who are they? 

Not the laborers, not the small farmers, but the merchants who 
have taken these products in payment of debts. I say, let these 
men pay the taxes instead of the poorand starving. Thatis what 
this bill requires. It is practically free trade. The tariff is so 
low that it givesthem a great advantage over others. Remember, 
the tariff is not a 15 per cent tariff, but is 15 per cent of the pres- 
ent tariff. Their principal products are tobacco and sugar, upon 
which a duty is paid. 

We import great quantities of each—far more than we teen. 
In 1888 we imported 2,700,284,282 pounds of sugar and in 1897 
4,918,905,733 pounds. From Puerto Rico in 1888 we imported 
115,653,809 pounds of sugar and in 1897, 86,607,317 pounds. that 
after buying all of Puerto Rico’s product we must still buy a 
much greater quantity from the rest of the world. If, for exam- 
ple, the duty on sugar under the Dingley law is $1.60 per hundred 
pounds, under this bill the Puerto Rican will have to pay a duty 
of 24 cents per hundred, while the German importer will! have to 
pay $1.60. With such an advantage, why can not the Puerto Ri- 
cans more than compete with the rest of the world? Why does 
not this give him our market to the extent of his product and 
leave him almost all the profit on his products? I confess that 
1 = so stupid that I can not see why this is not practically free 
trade. 

We are told that it isa breach of faith, And why? Because 
General Miles told these people that they would have all the im- 
munities of American citizens. Did that mean that they would 
be free from taxation? Did that mean they would not have tocon- 
tribute toward improvingtheisland? Surely not. But that is all 
a are required to do by this act. 

eare told that the act is unjust to the Puerto Ricans. In 
God’s name, how? The well-to-do pay the tax, and the whole 
amount, save collection charges, goes back to them to defray the 
anes of the government and for necessary improvements. If 
this be unjust, what is our treatment of the people of Alaska? 
They are taxed as the Democrats would tax Puerto Rico. Every- 
body but the barber and preacher is taxed for engagingin honest 
work, and the — ~ paid into the National Treasury, and but 
little of it ever goes back tothem. There is no —_e for them. 
No indignation is aroused for them. No thunderbolts of wrath 
are hurled at the truly “infernal” law under which they live. If 
this act is unjust, what term shall be applied to the Alaskan law? 

But they = is for the benefit of the on trust and the to- 
bacco trust. No legislation can be enacted now but there is an 
octopus in it or to it. They are floating around here as thick as 
mosquitoes about a swamp on a summer evening. Our Demo- 
cratic friends eat them raw, fried, on the half shell, and every 
other way three andfourtimesaday. They see them by night and 
by day; waking and sleeping. 

Is this act for the benefit of the trusts? 

The importation of sugar and tobacco from Puerto Rico will 
not affect the price of either in this country, because the demand 
is much greater than they can supply. If the trusts own the sugar 
and tobacco, they will sell it for the same after the passage of this 
law as before. there were free trade, all the tariff would be 
clear gain. If some tariff is left on, it is a clear loss over free 
trade, so that our Democratic friends are like the thief who hol- 
lowed “Stop thief!” While they ‘‘chew up” the trusts in their 
wrath, they advocate a policy most profitable to the trusts. ‘‘Con- 
sistency, thou art a jewel.” 

There are about 3,000,000 pounds of sugar and thousands of 

unds of tobacco in Puerto Rico waiting to come to the United 

tes with free trade. Who owns this? Not the r, starving 
people, but the wealthier class. Do you not think it a good plan 
to make them a little toward good government? Do you not 
think ita que idea to a toes of this octopus just a little bit? 
I would not be surprised if you do not think the tariff should be 
higher than it is. I will say frankly that the more I learn of the 
character, condition, and needs of these people the more I am 
convinced of the justice and wisdom of this measure. 

Our Government will be just what our people make it. As oes 
as we area just, humane, and liberty-loving people. so long wil 
our Government be just, humane, and dedicated to the principles 
of freedom. WeRepublicans are just as humane as you Demo- 
crats. We love just as much as you do. Our history has 
been just as true to and liberty as yours. There is no 
more ——. our going astray than there is that you will go 
astray. fears, croakings, and evil forebodings have been 
made ever since our Government was founded, and, I suppose, 
will continue as } as we have two parties. You ease, your 
minds in this way. It makes you feel better, I suppose. It was 
so in Washington's time. You called him adespot; you said that 














he, who had elevated liberty, was going to strike herdown, Our 
nation was to become a despotism. But it did not; nor will it 
now. We will goright along treating our new territories with 
all the justice and humanity for which we are noted. 

Two-thirds of your anxiety is for political effect. You are en- 
deayoring to strike some popular cord. You are trying to draw 
the people off after ‘strange gods.” You do not care for the 
Puerto Ricans nearly so much as you do for your party. Were 
we to take all the money we have already collected and turn it 
over to them you would oppose it, 

You can not deceive the ple more than once. You deceived 
many in 1896, but they will be on their guard now. They know 
what justiceis and they know whatinjusticeis, Whenthey brush 
aside your denunciations and see the purposes and objects of this 
bill, they will see itssuperlative justice and will be amazed at your 
mendacity. I will be much surprised if they are not indignant at 
your audacious attempts to deceive them and the nearness that 
you came to success, 

With a due regard for the habits, customs, conditions, and char- 
acter of the new a and possessions placed in our charge, this 
nation will legislate for them in justice, humanity, and wisdom. 


Aldrich vs. Robbins, 


SPEECH 


oF 


HON. GASTON A. ROBBINS, 
OF ALABAMA, 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Tuesday, March 6, 1900, 


The House having under consideration the contested-election case of Wil- 
liam F. Aldrich against Gaston A. Robbins, from the Fourth district of Ala- 
bama— 

Mr. ROBBINS said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: I did not expect to take part in this debate until 
the message came that Judge Fox, a member of the committee in 
charge of the case, could not be present. This unfortunate cir- 
cumstance forces me into the argument; and I undertake to 

k in plain words upon the merits of the case, and in behalf of 

e people whom I have the honor to represent. 

Moreover, I undertake to confine my remarks to the law and the 
facts of this particular case. It is admitted that the House is not 
bound by its decisions in former cases; but I contend that this is 
a judicial proceeding, requiring that the statutes of the United 

‘States relating to contested-election cases be enforced; that the 

anbroken line of decisions of this House be reaffirmed; and that 
the established rules of evidence be applied. Strike from the rec- 
ord all illegal, irrelevant, and immaterial testimony. Let the de- 
cision rest upon the evidence of record in the case under consid- 
eration. Find who received a majority of the votes cast, and as 
impartial and nonpartisan judges declare the result. Without an 
election by the people I do not want a seat in Congress. 

Sirs, you are a court ae reens of that clause of the Constitution 
which declares that ‘‘ each House shall be the judge of the elections, 
returns and qualifications of its own members”—a court of orig- 
inal and final jurisdiction over both the law and facts. Eac 
member acting judicially must find the facts and decide the law, 
and by vote of the majority a verdict is rendered. 

The main statutes applicable to such cases are, Revised Statutes, 
section 105: 

Whenever any person intends to contest an election of any member of 
the House of Representatives of the United States, he shall, within thirty 
days after the result of such election shall ave been determined by the 
officers or board of canvassers autho by law to determine the same, give 
notice in writing to the member whose seat he designs to contest, of his in- 
tention to contest the same, and in such notice shall specify particularly the 
grounds upon which he relies in the contest. 

And section 121: 

The testimony to be taken by either party tothe contest shall be confined to 
the proof or disproof of the facts alleged or denied in the notice and answer. 

The decisions of the House relating to the notice of contest uni- 
formly hold. that the allegations contained in the notice must 
specify the number of votes cast, for whom polled, where and 
when polled. It must appear from the face of the notice that the 
contestant was elected, and the facts must be stated in such a 
way, if admitted by the contestee, it would appear, not as a mat- 
ter of argument, but as a matter of fact, that the contestant re- 
ceived a majority of the votes cast. ° (Paine on Elections, section 
824; McCrary’s Law of Elections; Brightly’s Leading Cases, sec- 
tion 384; Mann vs. Cassiday; 1 Brewster, 11; Thobe vs. Carlisle, 
Mobley’s Digest, 525.) 

' Examine the notice of contest in this case, and test the allega- 
tions which it contains by the statutes and these decisions. As to 
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the contested precincts, the averment is that the contestant re- 
ceived ‘‘more” votes and the contestee ‘‘ less” votes than were 
allowed; and the notice nowhere states the number of votes re- 
ceived by each candidate at the several precincts, or the total num 
ber of votes received by each candidate, and does not state that 
the contestant received a majority of the votes cast. Like the 
plaintiff who goes into court with a summons and complaint, 
alleging that the defendant is indebted to him, and fails to state 
the amount of the alleged indebtedness. 

By enforcing these statutes and applying the decisions you will 
obstruct the dishonest contestant in beginning such proceedings, 
and discourage frivolous and farcical contests. Proceeding fur- 
ther with an analysis of the notice in this case, I call attention to 
the allegations made by the contestant as to River and Pine Flat 
precincts. Respecting the election in each of these precincts his 
charges are repeated in the same words, to wit: 


There was no election held on the 8th day of November, 1898. I claim and 

charge that this failure and omission to hold an election was with the fraud- 
ulent intent on the part of the officers appointed to hold said election, who 
were your partisan friends, allies, and supporters, to Sopeive the qualified 
electors of said precincts of an opportunity to cast their ballots at said elec 
tion; and I further charge and claim that I was, by said fraudulent action on 
the part of your said partisan oificers of said election, deprived of a majority 
of not less than 273 votes at River precinct, and of a majority of not less than 
91 votes at Pine Flat precinct. 
Serious charge, indeed, if true, and vilely wicked, if false, Ex- 
amine the election law of Alabama, and the testimony offered by 
both the contestant and the contestee, and see whether or not 
these charges were honestly and truthfully made: 


Code of Alabama, section 1591: If there should be no inspector or returning 
officer present by the hour of 8, at any polling place, then any three qualified 
electors who are entitled by law to vote at that polling place in the election, 
then to be held, may open the polls and act as inspectors during the election. 
The charge is that the fraudulent conduct on the part of those 
appointed as officers of the election, in omitting to hold an elec- 
tion, deprived him of a majority of not less than 273 votes in River, 
and of a majority of not less than 91 votes in Pine Flat precinct; 
and the contestant comes before this House, as may be seen by 
referring to contestant’s brief, pages 55 and 56, and claims a major- 
ity of 273 votes in River, and a majority of 91 votes in Pine Flat 
yrecinct. Are the charges sustained by the testimony’ Where 
in ths record is the proof? Turn tothe testimony respecting these 
charges; and first, to the testimony introduced by the contestant 
himself. G. B. Dean (Record, page 893), contestant’s campaign 
manager, appears as a witness in behalf of the contestant and says: 
On one of my trips to Dallas County the week before the election I was in 
formed that there were some cases of smallpox in River, Pine Flat,and some 
other adjoining beats. Thinking it possible that an election might not be 
held in Pine Flat and River beats, where I had instructed the full strength of 
the vote to be cast, I issued an order for the Republican vote to be cast in 
Cahaba beat, where I had previously ordered it suppressed. 

This testimony was brought out in the time allowed for taking 
rebuttal testimony only, and after the contestee had introduced 
the quarantine proclamation about smallpox in these precincts. 
This witness is the same person who served the notice of contest, 
and who, together with the contestant, served the amended notice 
upon the contestee. Both the original and the amended notice 
are signed by the contestant in his own handwriting. 

Next turn to the testimony offered by the contestee respecting 
these charges. Dr. B. B. Rogan (Record, page 700) testifies that 
smallpox prevailed in the fall of 1898 in River and Pine Flat pre- 
cincts; he was secretary of the board of health of Dallas County, 
and attaches to his testimony as Exhibit A (Record, page 701) the 
quarantine proclamation of the board of health, which is in the 
following words: 

Whereas there bas been for several months an outbreak of smallpox in the 
southern portion of the county: 


Resolved, That the city of Selma quarantine against all persons in River, 
Pine Flat, and King’s beats who shall not show evidence of successful vacci- 


nation, 
JOHN A. McKINNON, ~ > , 
B. B. ROGAN, M. D., 
Secretary pro tempore. 
Mr. MANN.. If it will not interrupt the gentleman from Ala- 
bama, I would like to ask him a question. 
Mr. ROBBINS. Certainly. 
Mr. MANN. What is the date of that quarantine? 
Mr. ROBBINS. That quarantine proclamation is dated about 
the ist of December, 1898. Hear it again: 


Whereas there has been for several months an outbreak of smallpox. 


Iam glad the gentleman from Illinois called my attention to 
the date. Turn to the testimony of Will Gordon, on page 702 of 
the record. He testifies that he lived in Pine Flat precinct, and 
that smallpox was raging there at the time of the election, and had 
been for fourteen months, ‘‘ and they had stopped the churches up.” 

The statute requires that the testimony shall be confined to the 
roof or disproof of the facts alleged or denied. But this law 
oes not contemplate that the contestant shall make an allegation 
and disprove it himself. Answer, is it honest tomake suchcharges 
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nst honorable men, and after the quarantine proclamation is 
ered in evidence say: ‘‘ The week before the election I was in- 
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; suggested by the contestant were appointed in 20 out of 31 pre- 
i formed that there were some cases of in River, Pine 
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cincts. As to the precincts where board did not appcint the 
persons suggested, I read the testimony of two members of the 








Fiat. and some other adjoining beats. Thin it ble that ——s board. 
an 7 ots ae _ aoe _ . eamnoe udge P. G. Wood testifies as follows: 
I had instruc e fu o vote cast, nate — 
; an order for the Republican vote to be cast in Cahaba beat, where ra baggies k a ff, Se ineoe pene nedieares ee in 
i I had previously ordered it suppressed?” 


the court-room of Dallas Count , and appointed three inspectors and a re- 





This analysis of the allegations contained in the notice of con- 
test is made for the purpose of demonstrating the falsity and dis- 
honesty of the charges made by the contestant. Ido the majority 
‘ of the committee the justice to say that they do not allow either 
party any votes from these precincts, 

The contestant alleges that he did not have full representation 
at the polls in the appointment of the officers of the election, and 
I proceed to discuss this charge under the law and facts, 


turning officer for each precinct in thecounty. Thenames of these inspectors 
and retur rs were taken the mosi part from the lists—-the list 
ut in evidence—and the Democrats also had a list in. Some were selected 
om ahd some from neither. 
Q. How was the or record of those who were a ted inspectors for 
various precincts by the board made and to w then delivered? 
A. Before the meeting of the board a list of the several precincts in 
mnie be Mr. Milhous, I think, on which was a column for in. 
and a column for returning officers. The appointing began at beat 
0. 1. — = - Eh, Se een eee. 
and then these officers precin ‘0. 2, and so on through precincts. 
When tu: officer was the 
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Cod bama. section : The probate an inspector or re’ upon by for any 
Pa pty or any two of oo ona, Teast thirty days ore the h hold. precinct, Mr. Milhous wrote same on the said r—the paper so pre- 
i ing of any election in their county, appoint three inspectors for each of | pared in blank. When the » Sppeintaente were r was 
i voting, two of whom shall be members of opposing political prac- by the sheriff, clerk. Se ee Te 
ticable, and one returning officer for each precinct; and it be the duty 4 sheriff. I and rk offi- 
of the iff y officers of their ap- | Cially had noth’ to do with it. as the way = com g and sum. 
: pointment. moning was oa law upon the sheriff; and I therefore, that tho 

i See. 164. U; ing appoint twoor more | Sheriff kept the said paper. 





the opposing polltical parties who may have candidates to voted foratthe | Sheriff J, H. Lumpkin testifies as follows: 






























and each of w: must be a BarEEe, Shfe bo ant a08 write, 
1a and the inspectors, or any two of them, shall, in like manner from time to Q. Were you present at a meeting of the board when the inspectors were 
Side ee Oe on may be necessary to give every illiterate elector and every ap’ co to hold _ election for November, 1898? 
ht! Taikieeds petal PE tee aecin he een |S Who Case 
iq? —F eues be aelected as seovided tor the of neh two. 2. Who was present at that meeting? 
; Sec. 1595. Clerksand markers must be appointed from a list of not The probate judge, circuit cl and myself. 
7 less than six nor more than ten one may be for Q. Was there or not a list made u t day of three inspectors and return- 
that by the duly constitu: respectively, of poupes a Lame fig FT on in Connty to hold the election for Con- 
I Tolitteal | candidates to be for at election. gressman in November? 
7 A. There was; also a deputy sheriff for each precinct. 
= ; ae Tees wes Cans origin Se Given by the board? 
. Tom , 
2 Have you it? 
. Lhave. 
2. What was served on them? 
The notice of their @ officers, and 





deputy sheriffs. A printed f nee each of them separatel 
‘orm was on one se b 
2 < what time were these notices served? . 
r the board made outalistof theappointments. It was within 
the time appointed by law. 
Q. or not you notify each one of the persons appointed of their ap- 
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. Did or not Peaatomennmion Ue ntact furnish 
apt i apeintment of coral pero a impoctor 
2. Who was it ve you the list? 
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list furnished by George R. Mason? 
A. There were. 
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One of the appointments was a city tment—J. E. Golson. He 
said he would not serve. I had this list before the board met 
and | notified him Golson he would not serve and asked him to name 

in his that tried to get him to 
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Liana te ee ee 
e r. 
9 Did you have other conversation with Mr. Mason before the board 
men reas etree , 
It about Senith. tn Valen Cvesk. 
was a 
@ State what was said. 
I told him had been a fractious person about the polls in other 
elections, and asked him to name some other person; that he was a disagree- 
t did he say? 
ZT t on to telf him that in a election he t 
wen soa Sew ene 2 sree 
37: of recollection, that he would try to furnish me some 
ae ? 








thinkhe did. ‘Then we hadaconversation about Dr. Tom Sellers, 







he would not serve. He said that h 
the board met. He said that after his 
























tion with Sellers he had to serve. I believe there was some- 
Shing said a fellow in Lexi osteet Ll suggested to him to name some 
one fo the of J. Gilbert Johnson, on the grounds that there was a 
deal of fe in that beat against him. 1 don't remember what his reply to 
me was about Gilbert Johnson. 
: es you or not know Jordan Hatcher, of Orrville beat? 
. [dono 
3 Ps you or not know J. H. Brown, of River beat? 
‘you or not know Wesley Williams, of Portland beat? 


not. 
or not know Samuel D. Mitchell, of Cahaba beat? 
yen or not know J. 8. Jones, of Carlowville beat? 
o not. 
not, of your knowledge, the other members of the board know 


ot of my own knowledge, 
3s or not every man requested by Mr. Aldrich to be appointed in- 
appointed u there was objections to them? 


rent vine — — ony, a you a oe th ene a of the 
proc @ appointing board in making appoint- 
ments. After this testimony was introduced by the waptuenes as 
to the appointment of inspectors, the contestant offered no testi- 
mony in rebuttal; and after the sheriff said that he did not know 
some of the persons asked for by the contestant he introduced no 
testimony establishing the identity or residence of those who were 
pointed, or that they d the statutory qualifications. 
ressed a letter to the judge of 

probate and requested that he be furnished a list of the persons 
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who had been nted inspectors. Judge Wood testifies that 
the list of ap tees was turned over to the sheriff, and Sheriff 
Lumpkin that he took charge of the list and had the in- 


spectors served with notice of their appointment. This informa- 
tion was furnished to G. R. Mason, contestant’s manager for Dal- 
las County, as is shown by the conversation between the sheriff 
and Mason. Moreover, there are several letters in evidence writ- 
ten by Mason, dated in October before the election, in which he 
gives the names of some of the persons who had been appointed 
ve 
In this campaign the contestant adopted the policy of request- 
the colored voters in Dallas County to remain away from the 
8. were written and messages sent to the supporters 
of the contestant requesting them not to vote in Dailas County. 
I read one of these letters: 
Seuma, ALA., October 25, 1898. 


My Dear Stir: You su Jim Richardson as a suitable man to repre- 
sent Mr. Aldrich’s in 


™m in future for his services in this election. He has an op- 
seam Sie Sree S the pasty. Tell him to come to Selma 
y; [think Mr. A. will be here. 

You know if negroes are allowed to vote, nine out of ten will vote the Re- 
ee one woes lab ChenEES WEN Eile 
voters Mr. 


. ought to. 
Please attend to this matter, ana oblige, 
Yours, truly, 
Col. A. J. MArtrx, Martin Station, Ala, 


Mr. BOUTELL of Illinois. Will the gentleman yield to me for 

a question? 
. ROBBINS. Of course I will. 

Mr. BOUTELL of Dlinois. Was there any answer given by 
Mr. Richardson to the letter in evidence? 

Mr. ROBBINS. This letter was written by G. R. Mason and 

to Col. A. J. Martin, who was to communicate its con- 

tents to Jim Richardson. I have read the letter as it appears in 
and I hope the —— from Dlinois will investigate 
himself the sain 7 at least, of the case. 
Mr. BOUTELL of Illinois. Is it admitted by the majority that 
Mr. Richardson is a friend of the contestant? 


G. R. MASON. 


the 

porter oy tho’ tentimongrat ‘ch B Dene to ord hat 
> . as ers a 

~~ of the contestant. 
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Fourth Congressional district of Alabama is copied in the report 
submitted by the majority, and attention is there directed to the 
relative voting strength of the white and colored popuiation re- 
siding nine years ago in Dailas County. This is the basis of an 
attack against the correctness of the official returns, and is also 
made the basis of aclaim that the contestant received or would 
have received, under other conditions, the votes of the colored 
electors. 

This anomalous position and inconsistent claim are answered 
by the evidence, admitted to be true, that the contestant requested 
the colored voters to remain away from the polls, and by the tes- 
timony of several hundred colored voters who voluntarily ap- 
peared as witnesses and testified that they voted for the con- 
testee. The report submitted by the majority and the ~ 
submitted by the minority of the committee agree in finding 
that the official returns are correct throughout the district, ex- 
cepting ten precincts in Dallas County; therefore further discus- 
sion may be confined to these ten contested precincts. 

Cahaba.—According to the findings of the majority of the com- 
mittee the official returns from this precinct are rejected, and 168 
votes are counted for Aldrich and 8 votes for Robbins. This is 
an error, and the majority must have overlooked or ignored the 
correction of the testimony upon which it is based. P. Ulmer 
alone testifies to these figures, which are accepted by the majority. 
On page 161 of the record he says: ‘I was ticket marker on the 
day of election, and marked 123 tickets for Mr. Aldrich, and my 
recollection is that 40 or 50 colored men voted there that day who 
marked their own tickets.” P. Ulmer was recalled as a witness, 
and on page 742 of the record he says: 

2 Were you examined at Stanton by the contestant? 


Yes, sir. 
2. What, if any, official position did you hold at Cahaba last November? 
Q. Do you or not remember how many tickets you marked that day for 
Mr. Aldrich? 
Did you or not keep any memorandum that day? 
I did not. 
Stanton? 
A. L think it was 122 or 123. 


. Marker. 
A. I don’t know how many there were. 
x How many tickets did you testify to marking for Mr. Aldrich when at 
Q. Why did you say then that you marked 123 for Aldrich? 


(Counsel for contestant objects to this question and moves to exclude the 
answer, for it calls for the reason of the witness and not the facts ) 
A. Green ask me how many there were, and I told him I did not know; 


that I had gotten up a list after the contest and had left the list at home. 
wie that Green Kornegie that you speak of? 
; Ss. 
2 What did Green then say to you, if anything? 
. He ask me did I have any idea how many there were, and I told him 
some hundred odd, and he then said, ** You can just say 12%." 
Q. Did you or not keep account on the day of the election how many you 


mar : 
A. I did not; I did not have time. 
Q. When did you get up that list you mentioned? 
A. About two weeks after the election. 


Q. Was it from that list that you got up that you based your estimate 
upon? 

A. Yes, sir. 

This count is obtained by adding 123, the number of tickets that 
Ulmer first said he marked for Mr. Aldrich, and 40, the number 


of colored men whom he thought could mark their own tickets, 
and the 8 votes for Robbins, making the total number of votes 171. 
The official poll list is found on page 252 of the record, and con- 
tains the names of 182 electors who voted at Cahaba for a member 
of Congress. The official returns, Aldrich 54 and Robbins 127, 
are sustained by the testimony of other witnesses, including the 
officers of the election. Deduct the figures which are withdrawn 
by Ulmer, reinstate the official count of the votes cast at Cahaba 
precinct, and grant all other findings of the majority, for the sake 
of this calculation, and the result is a majority for the coutestee 
iu the district. 

Mr. BOUTELLof Illinois. May 1 ask the gentleman a question? 

Mr. ROBBINS. Certainly. 

Mr. BOUTELL of Illinois. In this last computation that you 
make, do you allow to the contestant all the votes counted for him 


by the ey of the committee? 

Mr. RO BINS. All, excepting Cahaba precinct. 

Mr. BOUTELL of [linois. And you arrive at a majority for 
the contestee by amending the returns in that one precinct? 

Mr. ROBBINS. Yes, sir; and unless that is done the count of 
the votes of Cahaba precinct will rest upon the testimony of 
Ulmer, which he has withdrawn. 

Mr. BARTLETT. Allow me a moment, if you please. The offi- 
cial return, as I remember, from this precinct—! will give the fig- 
ures in a moment. 

Mr. MANN. I will assist the gentleman. The return was, for 
Aldrich 54, for Robbins 127. 

Mr. BARTLETT. Iam obliged to the gentleman. I want to 
bé accurate, and I would have found the figures in a moment. 
The return is, for Aldrich 54, for Robbins 127. The majority of 
the committee, upon the testimony of P. Ulmer, changes the return 
so as to give Aldrich 163 and bins 8, Now, if the testimony 
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of this witness is discarded and the return permitted to stand, the 
result must be 22 in favor of the contestee. 

Valley Creek.—The officers of the election appear as witnesses 
and sustain the correctness of the official count and the truthful- 
ness of the returns, Among them was an inspector who the con- 
testant introduced as a witness, but only asked him for whom he 
voted. On cross-examination the contestee asked him to state all 
the facts relating to the election in this precinct, and his answers 
corroborate the returns. But the contestant is unwilling to be 
bound by the testimony given by hisown witness. He introduced 
116 witnesses from this precinct who testify that they voted for 
the contestant, and the official returns are for Aldrich 44 and for 
Robbins 158, 

I a attention to the method by which this testimony 
was obtained. The contestant employed men to see the electors 
whose names _—— on the poll list as voting, and those who 
would testify that they voted for Aldrich were given railroad 
tickets to Stanton, where a commissioner was taking testimony 
for the contestant. On the train en route for Stanton a negro 
was seen distributing cards to the negro witnesses by Rev. J. W. 
Shoaf and T. D. Kemp, intelligent white gentlemen and highly 
esteemed in the community where they reside. » p se- 
cured one of these cards, and here it is in evidence [pointing to 
record of original testimony] identified and made an exhibit to 
Mr. Kemp's testimony (Record, page 318). 

Mr. TALBERT. ill the gentleman kindly state what was 
on those cards? 

Mr. ROBBINS. I will gladly read the card, 


Instruction card for voters. 
OFFICAL BALLOT. 








Federal election Tuesday, November 8, 1898. 





Make a cross mark (X) before te = of candidate of your choice, as 


For Representative in the 56th Con of the United States from the Fourth 
Congressional district of Alabama: 


(Vote for one.) 
x WILLIAM F. ALDRICH. 
GASTON A‘ ROBBINS. 


And I also read the official ballot, of which the card is an imita- 
ion: 


Official ballot, election November 8, 1898. 





Make a cross mark (X) before the name of the candidate of your choice. 
7 


= —— ee 
° | For member of the Fifty-sixth Co: from the Fourth 
Vote for one Cengresdionst district of Alabama: 
44 


W. F. ALDRICH. 


GASTON A. ROBBINS. 





did you vote?” ‘*Howdid youvote?” They all answered, ‘‘I voted 
for Aldrich:” and in the words of the instruction card, ‘‘ Make 
a cross mark (x) before the name of candidate of your choice 
as below.” Of these witnesses 51 could not read and write. Sirs, 
can you believe their testimony after the disclosure of the process 
by which they were instru how to mark tickets three months 
after the election and testimony drilled into them on the morning 
of the day of their examination as witnesses in the case? In his 
nes mong testimony the contestant does not offer a word in expla- 
nation. 
Orville.—The vote at this precinct is entirely rejected by the re- 
ae yactinn Wesblnon tas euhnowen parenbc teen taapeeher bet tose 
Wn person, asan ,an 
to remain away from the 
ess, Andrew , is offered to impeach the returns. He 
testified that he marked tickets of 10 voters for Aldrich and 
ve the names of the persons whose ballots he marked; and later 
e reappeared as a witness and testified that $7 per day for three 
‘attendance as a witness induced him to swear that he marked 
10 for Aldrich. 
Afterwards the contestee introduced seven of the named 
by Andrew King, and three of them testified that voted for 
Aldrich and four testified that they voted for Robbins, and 
other three names do not appear on the poll list as voting at all. 
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The report of the majority refers to previous elections and pro. 
ceeds to disfranchise every elector who voted. In Valley Creek 
precinct the votes proven aliunde are counted by the majorit y; 
but in Orrville precinct, where the contestee received a large ma- 
jority, the aliunde vote is rejected. 

If this method is approved, the contestant may direct that votes 
be counted in the precincts where he has a majority and rejected 
in precincts where the contestee has a majority. 

cington.—As to the election in this precinct, the contestant 
offered one witness who testified that he remained around the 
polls all day, and that about 50 men came to the polls. He also 
gave his opinion about existing conditions and the voting strength 
of the political parties. 

But the supporters of the contestant were instructed not to vote 
at this precinct. The official returns are 3 for Aldrich and 54 for 
Robbins. So it appears that the testimony of contestant’s only 
witness corroborates the official returns as to the number of votes 
cast; and the inspector, who voted for Aldrich, testifies that tho 
returns are correct. The majority refer to previous elections in 
this precinct and reject all the votes cast in this precinct and de- 
cline to count the votes proven aliunde. 

Burnsville.—At this precinct, after the polls were closed, a dis- 

ute arose as to whose duty it was under the law to count the 
llots, which ended in an agreement that the ballot box should 
be intrusted over night to A. Thompson, an inspector appointed 
upon the request of the contestant. Next morning Thompson 
produced the ballot box, which had been left with him un!ocked, 
and in the presence of all the officers of the election the ballots were 
counted—44 for Aldrich and 83 for Robbins—and accordingly the 
returns were made up and signed by all the inspectors, including 
Thompson. 

Three months afterwards Thompson appeared as 4 witness, and 
testified that he counted the ballots in this box at 3 o’clock during 
the night after the election, while the box was in his keeping, and 
that he counted 113 for Aldrich and 22 for Robbins. The contestee 
introduced as witnesses J. H. Burns and J. 8. Campbell, inspect- 


| ors; J. S. Dilburn, clerk; and Jack Robinson, who was a marker 


appointed from a list suggested by the contestant, each of whom 
testified that a. were present; that the votes were correctly 
counted; that in the presence of each other the returns were signed 
by all the inspectors; and that Thompson made no remark about 
having counted the ballots during the night while they were in 
his charge; that he did not object to signing the returns, and that 
he said nothing indicating that the ballots not been correctly 
counted and returned. 

The majority of the committee accept the count made by Thomp- 
soy in his dream, and the minority reject the returns because the 
ballot box was left, unlocked and unguarded, in his custody, and 
the ballots not counted until the next day after the election. 

Union.—The returns from this precinct are attacked by the tes- 
timony of J m Waugh alone. He testifies that he marked 
about 90 tickets for Aldrich, and that according to his judgment 
there were about 40 who marked their own tickets. His testi- 
mony is contradicted by J. A. Carson and J. F. Orr, inspectors; 
C. D. Harrison, marker, and William Smith, the Republican clerk, 
and each testified that the ballots were correctly counted and 
truthfully returned, ” 

The contestee called as witnesses 10 of the voters whose tickets 
Jackson Waugh said he had marked for Aldrich, and each testi- 
fied that he voted for Robbins. Furthermore, several witnesses 
testified that they would not believe Jackson Waughon oath. In 
the time allowed the contestant to take rebuttal testimony he did 
not introduce a single witness to establish Jackson Waugh’s char- 
acter for truth and veracity, or contradict the testimony of those 
who had impeached the character of Jackson Waugh, his only 


witness. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. SHATTUC in the chair). The 
time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. BAR . Mr. Speaker, I will yield such additional 
time to the gentleman from Alabama as he may desire to conclude 
his remarks. 

Mr. ROBBINS. Iwill consume no more time than is necessary 
to t the law and evidence. 

*s.—An attack is made upon the integrity of the official re- 
turns from this precinct by two witnesses, J. C. Coleman and 
Charlie Brown, who testify that they live in the precinct; that 
they did not vote at this on, and that the names of several 
— a on the poll list who are unknown to them as resi- 

ents of Pence’s precinct. Upon this testimony the majority reject 
the official returns. 


The contestee took testimony at the voting place in Pence’s pre- 
cinct, and there, in the presence of their neighbors, J. C. Cole- 
man and Charles H. Brown, who were not the same 
appearing under the same names at Stanton as witnesses for con- 
testant, testified that they were a in person at the election 
in Pence's precinct and voted. the ten days allowed for taking 
rebuttal testimony the contestant had an opportunity to identify 


rsons 











his witnesses “J. C. Coleman” and “Charlie Brown;” but he of- 
fered no explanation about suborning witnesses. 

Marion Tl edien The official returns from this precinct are 
sustained by the testimony of all of the insptctors, who testify that 
the returns arecorrect. In this precinct the supporters of contest- 
ant were instructed not to vote, and not one of his supporters ap- 

red at the polls or offered to vote for him. The report of the 
majority rejects the entire _ of this precinct and does not 
count the votes proven aliunde. 

King’s.—In this precinct the contestant’s supporters were ordered 
toremain away from the polls, and the report of the majority rejects 
all the votes cast in King’s precinct. To discredit the returns 
from this precinct the contestant offered thetestimony of witnesses 
whose names are similar to names appearing on the poll list, and 
who testify that they did not vote. The value of this kind of 
testimony may be determined by referring to an unbroken line of 
authorities. In Letcher vs Moore (Clark & Hall, page 479) the 
rule is stated: 


That while this kind of evidence is admissible for what it is worth, it is 
manifest that its value must depend upon circumstances. If the district or 
territory within which the voter must reside is large or very populous and 
the witness has not an intimate and extensive acquaintance with the inhab- 
itants, the evidence will be of little value, and standing alone will avail 
nothing. 


The mere statement of a witness that a voter was or was not a 
resident, without giving facts to justify his opinion, is not suffi- 
cient to throw out such vote. (Paine on Elections, section 761; 
McCrary on Elections, section 756; Gooding vs. Wilson, Smith 
Digest, page 79.) This kind of testimony is not sufficient to cast 
suspicion on the returns; they must be proven fraudulent, and 
nothing but the most credible, positive, and unequivocal evidence 
should be permitted to destroy the credit of the official returns. 
(American and English Encyclopedia of Law, volume 6, pages 
854, 356, and notes 2 and 3; Judson vs. Hill, 50 New Hampshire, 140; 
Dodge vs. Brooks, 2 Congressional Election Cases, page 81). 

City.—The official returns of this precinct are in evidence, signed 
by all theinspectors—J. L. Clay, R. W. Walker, and J. E. Golson. 
Both Clay and Walker appear as witnesses, and give testimony 
sustaining the returns. Ison was appointed inspector at the 
request of the contestant. The majority of the committee find 
that the official vote is correct in other precincts where representa- 
tion was allowed to the contestant as requested. 

Apply this ruleadopted by the eagerly tothe City precinct, where 
the official returns are sustained by all the inspectors, including 
Golson, who served as the representative of the contestant, not 
that ar are true, but for the purpose of this calculation only; 
admit all other findings of the majority and reinstate the official 
returns of the City precinct, and the result in the district is a ma- 
jority of 200 for the contestee. 

The majority of the committee refer to a number of voters whose 
names ee on the poll list and allege that they were not regis- 

. By comparing the poll list with the paces list it will 
be seen that errors were made in the es of names and writing 
the initials of persons on these lists. To illustrate, I call atten- 
tion to a few discrepancies. John B. Erwin, jr., was registered, 
and Jno. B. Irwin voted. P. C. Keipp was registered, and E. C. 
or voted. Rich. Suther was registered, and Richard Suther 
voted. Pettus I. Golding was registered, and Ike Golding voted. 
Horace Griffin was registered, and H. 8. Griffin voted, J, M. 

Etheridge was registered, and J. M. Eskeridge voted. 

Errors of this kind have never been considered in any judicial 
or legislative inquiry as evidence of fraud at all tending to affect 
the validity of the election or integrity of the official returns. The 
hurry, bustle, and noise around the polls when the election is tak- 
a A place make such discrepancies a matter of course, and their 
entire absence would be a more suspicious circumstance than their 

nce. Thereis no authority for rejecting the poll because the 
names of unregistered voters appear on the poll list. On the con- 
trary, the decisions of the courts and House of Representatives 
uifermally hold that the vote of a precinct will not be rejected 
on account of unregistered voters. (Paine on Elections, sections 
362, 863; McCrary on Elections, page 445; Clark vs. Robinson, 88 
Ii, 498; Dale vs. Irwin, 78 [11., 170; Fenley vs, Walls, Sinith 
Contested-Election Cases, page 367.) 

Sirs, enough has been said to ve an understanding, if that is 
desired, of the law and evidence of the case. On one side ignorant 
negroes, without character or respectability, apeets as witnesses. 
On the other intelligent white men, of high character and mor- 
ality, appear as witnesses, and since an attack is made upon the 
inboarite of the official returns by the testimony of the former, and 
sustained by the testimony of the latter, I claim that the truth is 
that contestee was elected by 1,230 majority. 

Briefly, I must refer to the aliunde evidence offered in this case. 
The original plan adopted by the contestant in attempting to prove 
a case was to call the individual voters whose names a on 
the poll list of all the precincts in Dallas County against the 
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official returns of which he had made charges in his notice of con- 
test. Of this character of testimony the contestant offered 324 
witnesses, and each testified that he voted for Aldrich. In an- 
swer the contestee introduced 1,331 witnesses from the contested 
precincts, and each testitied that he voted for Robbins. 

Now, make a calculation based upon the aliunde proof, if the 
official returns are to be ignored, and the result in the district is 
as follows: Vote for Aldrich in uncontested precincts, 5,293; add 
the number of witnesses testifying or vote proven aliunde, 324; 
total for Aldrich, 5.617. Vote for Robbins in yncontested pre- 
cincts, 4477; add number of witnesses testifying or vote proven 
aliunde, 1,331; total for Robbins, 5,708, and 191 majority. 

Mr. LATIMER, Will it interfere with the gentleman's argu- 
ment to ask a question? 

Mr. ROBBINS. No, sir. 

Mr. LATIMER. If I understand the gentleman, he says that 
in Dallas County, where there is a charge of fraud, at all the 
polling places where fraud has been charged if you leave out the 
boxes and take the witnesses that were called he has a majority 
in Dallas County and in the district. 

Mr. ROBBINS. Ihave. That is what I stated, 

Mr. LATIMER. And what is your majority? 

Mr. ROBBINS. One hundred and ninety-one votes, if the count 
is made on that basis. 

Mr. LATIMER. Now, if I understand the content’on, there 
are six counties in the district represented by the gentleman, and 
that there are five in which there is no contest. 

Mr. ROBBINS. Yes; that 1s right. 

Mr. LATIMER. There is only one county where fraud has 
been charged, and in that county you claim if all the boxes in the 
county are thrown out, and take the witnesses who swore as to 
how they voted. that you have a majority of 191 in the district. 

Mr. ROBBINS. You have correctly stated the last proposition 
that [made. The rule relating to the vote proven aliunde is cor- 
rectly stated in Mann vs. Cassidy (1 Brewster, Pennsylvania Re- 
ports) that when the official poll is rejected and the integrity of 
the returns destroyed, due and adequate proof must be demanded 
of each vote relied upon, and the true vote may be proven by call- 
ing the electors whose names areon the poll list. (American and 
English Encyclopedia of Law, pages 356, 357; Paine on Elections, 
section 596, page 502; Bisbee vs. Finley, 2 Elisworth, page 172; Ried 
vs. Julian, 2 Bartlett, 822; Washburn vs, Voorhees, 2 HKartlett, 
54.) 

If the official returns are accepted from the precincts about 
which the majority and the minority of the committee agree, and 
the vote proven aliunde from the ten precincts about which they 
disagree, be added, the result in the district is as follows: 


Vote for Aldrich agreed upon by majority and minority 
i ial Ra clea Pee ieee i okinemonat ones ee 
Vote for Aldrich proven aliunde from ten contested pre- 
cincts . 





5, 380 


Total for Aldrich 


Vote for Robbins agreed upon by majority and minority 
a ee ee re ee ee 
Vote for Robbins proven aliunde 


Total for Robbins 


A majority of 389 for Robbins. 

Under a government like ours the highest duty of a Represent- 
ative in Congress is to protect the people in their right to elect 
their Representatives. Here and now this right is directly in- 
volved. Sirs, will you not guard your own record in a contest 
like this? In the future whose title to a seat in this House would 
be secure should you establish this precedent? My people look to 
you as lawmakers of high standing, sitting in a judicial capacity, 
and only ask for justice and that you render your decision accord- 
ing to the law and the facts. 

The p emengs from Illinois, who o 
me with favoring self-government. 
it will stren 





med this debate, taunted 
is statement is true; and if 
hen his position, he may add a word thereto, for I 
admit that I am and always will be in favor of local self-govern- 
ment, Along the line of his remarks I also admit that | am in 
favor of Caucasian rule; and if I did not believe that I received a 
majority of all the votes cast, and alsoa majority of the white 
votes of the district, you would have had my resignation to deal 
with instead of these proceedings. 

If it were my bya to give testimony, I could speak volumes 
about the right of suffrage and the ‘‘ white man’s burden” in the 
South. But these remarks are reserved for a future occasion. I 
have made an effort to confine my argument to the law and facts 
of this particular case. However, be assured that I will not goto 
Africa for votes or to Hindostan for religion, [Loud applause on 
the Democratic side. ] 
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Justice to Puerto Rico is Safety for the United States. 


SPEECH 


oF 


HON. DAVID A. DE ARMOND, 


OF MISSOURI, 
In THE HovusE oF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Tuesday, February 27, 1900. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union, and having under consideration the bill (H. R. 8245) to regulate the 
trade of Puerto Rico, and for other purposes— 

Mr. DE ARMOND said: 

Mr. CuarrMan: I do not arise to address the committee in the 
belief that I can really add anything material to the discussion 
on the pending bill. I believe that those who speak at this 
late stage of the debate are likely, if they argue the question un- 
der consideration, to merely repeat in their own way arguments 
already made. Certainly, without very careful, not tosay exhaust- 
ive, investigation it would hardly be possible for anyone to add 
anything to the sum of those arguments; and yet the issue is so 
fundamental and so far-reaching, the results may be so t for 
the weal or the woe not only of the people of the little island of 
Puerto Rico but of the people of the great United States, that 
those who realize its importance need not apologize for addressing 
themselves to it. 

The question of how the Puerto Ricans shall be dealt with—if 
that were the only question, the quesiion of justice to them, of 
right in dealing with a people related to us as they are—is large 
enough to command the best attention of the Congress, that it may 
be decided as itshould be decided. But that question is small and 
in uential in comparison with the mighty question which 
affects people of this Republic and, it might not be exaggera- 
tion to say, free institutions and the philosophy of free govern- 
ment the wide world over. 

The Puerto Ricans came to us in a way that would suggest fair 
treatment for them, as proper recipients of everything that it is in 
the power of this Government, without depriving our own people 
of anything to which they are entitled, to grant them. When our 
armies invaded that island they found the Puerto Ricans friendly 
and not hostile; welcoming us; not trying to repel us. We met 
with no opposition from the people of that island. The praatte 
tions of these people are not unnatural and ought not to be disap- 
pointed. They expected, and had a right to expect, that they 
would be treated by the great American Republic justly; they be- 
lieved that their fortunes were cast in with ours, and that what- 
ever of liberty and ee of right we have under our Constitu- 
tion and laws would be theirs also. 

Not only that, but by the visitations of Providence their island 
was swept by extraordinary storms, and their property destroyed. 
Their relations with the mother country, cruel as it was (better 
relations than they now sustain to this country), were dissolved. 
Their markets are gone. They are at the point of starvation. 

Our navigation laws have been extended to the little island, so 
that its inhabitants can not ship their products to this country 
upon the best terms attainable. ey can not employ the “tramp” 
vessel at a low rate, but must take the American ship at a high 
rate. Already they are the victims of the owners of the American 
coasting marine. 

The President, in his annual message of last December, urged 
upon Congress, as a ‘‘plain duty,” the of a law for abso- 
lute free trade between Puerto Rico and the United States, as be- 
tween the States, and between States and Territories. There was 
no hint of a purpose to hold Puerto Rico in vassalage; it had be- 
come part of our territory, and the President thought our duty 
ieee Sekares oeeere law apply to Puerto Rico as to 

oma. 

The chairman of the Committee on Ways and Means, the leader 
of the amunpen aie nos ee wees eee a bill ‘et gl _ 
that policy. r, § y, an out warning, v 
was enhanced. The McKinley tariff, in fractions, is to oppress 
both American and Puerto Rican, and Puerto Rico is to be gov- 
erned as a province. 

We have not far to go and it is not difficult to determine what 
influences really prompted and t about that rapid and 
great change upon the — the leaders. 

and 


There 
time when the Repu those who formed it, whe: 
Fee eed Ge Ciencias te iene 


back upon and following the lower law of greed, the lowest and 
meanest law that con human action. 

The Constitution is about to be set aside, so far as these gent]o- 
men have power to set it aside, not in order that they may do 
something philanthropic, something for the relief of any section 
of mankind, something to elevate any race found in hard straits. 
but to establish partial if not complete slavery: in the interes; 
of wrong, clear and palpable; wrong not to be apologized for, 
not to be accentuated. This has been brought about, as certain] y 
must be evident to all who choose to consider it, by tho influencs 
of a few mighty agencies in this country. It is suggested tha: 
the tobacco interests in Connecticut and the sugar interests «: 
potent at certain times of their own choosing, have effected thi. 
change of front. And what may become of the hundreds and 
thousands of poor Puerto Ricans, what their fate may be, how 
their hardships may be multiplied, how the gloom of despair may 
be brought down upon them thicker and heavier—these consii- 
erations are matters of no concern, provided always, however, 
that the powerful interests which control a powerful party gaii 
by this legislation. 

What difference that the Constitution and its interpretations of 
a hundred years by the master minds of our country stand in the 
way? What differencethat, according to the message of the Presi- 
dent and the mighty chorus of the other leading Republicans, 
complete free e should exist between this country and Puert: 
Rico? A few agents of a few mighty monopolies need only, in 
their own good time and in their own effective way, appeal to 
those who are in control in this House and in the Government of 
this country, and straightway all this fine talk is thrown to the 


“wind, and legislation is pitched, not upon the supposed high plane 


of some “ higher law,” but, as I said before, upon the low plane of 
greed, the meanest law that controls or directs human action. 

I shall not quote from the numerous decisions of the Supremo 
Court, since others who have spoken have, by referring to and 
qucteg Fea the law books, enabled the House and the country to 
enjoy the benefit to be derived from a study of these authorities. 

he first proposition for the proponents of this tariff 
bill to maintain, providing they choose to rely upon reason and 
authority, and not to proclaim, as perhaps they will do later on, 
that they will recklessly follow their predetermined programme in 
disregard of the Constitution—the t proposition for them to 
maintain is that Congress can legislate outside and independent 
of the Constitution. If that*be not true, all the remainder of 
their arguments, all their deductions upon constitutional or other 
eames in support of the legislation here proposed, must fall and 
ail miserably. Can Congress legislate beyond the Constitution, 
outside of the Constitution, independent of the Constitution? If 
so, then the question of expediency alone remains. 

There is a great deal said about ‘* extending the Constitution to 
the Territories,” and some gentlemen have amused themselves in 
the apparent beliez that ney were witty or humorous by talking 
about *‘ the trausmigration of the Constitution,” “ the skipping and 


jum of the Constitution.” Those tlemen on the other side 
who have this matter seriously have, it seems to me, fallen 
into error; who have dis of it flippantly have merely 


illustrated what they illustrate time and again—their real disregard 
of the Constitution. It was left for the ablest men on the other 
side, in arguing for the passage of this Puerto Rican tariff bill, to 
declare that they have no particular regard for written constitu- 
tions; that the covers it all; that the flag answers in place of 
the Constitution; that it does not make very much difference any- 
way about constitutions or adherence to them. 

hy this indifference about our written Constitution? Tho 
written Constitution which we have is the ripe fruit, the residuum, 
the prize, of seven years of dreadful warfare in the Revolution. 
It is the culmination, the gathering together, of the fruits of that 
conflict for the liberties of the le of this Republic; the crys- 
tallization of the Declaration of Independence; the charter of 
American liberty; the guide for American statesmanship, It isa 


restraint upon w ern for the Ameri e. But 
the wisdom of the fathers fs to be Raeant en eee ees 
life must be disregarded, correct 
principles are to be discarded, the traditions of our e 

from, our whole course as a nation reversed—all this 


may be clear for the Puerto Rican tariff. 

. a written tution such as we have is not to be sneered 
out of existence. On the contrary, it deserves the veneration and 
support of all who love liberty or desire that the Republic shall 
continue its mightiest exemplar, and that our career shall be on- 
ward and upward to a higher civilization, to greater conquests of 
freedom, instead of down, down to the pit into which all peeples 


sciences, as they claimed to set it that there was who have forgotten the correct principles embodied in the Decla- 
rand better than the seneeeng So ae tion of the United States 

SS ee law.” a now in ane fallen. . sil die . 
, hour who claim Titten constitutions, are much account, 

to ciples ofthe creators of the Republican and the ex- providing the flag is “there And tho prncipes of have 
emplars of its virtues following, not the “higher law,” but falling | grown up, these gentlemen tell us, as the of the on 














; and these principles of liberty will be enough for the 
erto Ricans, enough forus. Where- 
fore trouble ourselves about a written constitution? Why be 


f 
Filipinos, enough for the 


pered by its prohibitions? Why be restrained by its spirit? 
whe sccept instractions from its pai hy and from the expe- 
riences of our people under it? Oh, the flac is made to typify a 
eat many things, varyin,; as these gentlemen dispose of the flag 
and have uses for it! P 
The American flag is worthy of the veneration of American 
citizens and the representatives of the American Republic, only 
when it symbolizes the principles embodied in the Declaration of 
Independence and preserved in the Constitution. If the sad day 
ever shall come when it is to float, in token of lasting dominion, 
over conqnered provinces, when it is to be the emblem of an em- 
pire in essence whatever it may be in name—if that day ever shall 
come, then the American flag will no longerrepresent the history, 
the glory, the aspirations of American freemen, or commend itself, 
as it did in the years of the past and does now, to cose fata ed 
men not only in this land but throughout the wide world, [Ap- 


pena) : cake 

Can Con ‘legislate outside of the Constitution? Some gen- 
tlemen talk as though Congress legislating for the Territories 
were tra’ rted across the States, and in the case of the Philip- 
pines and Puerto Rico, across the ocean. The fact, however, is 
that Congress, upon whatever it may — and however it ma 
legislate, sits here under the Dome of the old Capitol—one branc 
in this Hall and the other branch in the Hall just over the way. 
They must be talking about the Congress here in the American 
Capitol; the Congress which sits here and acts upon one subject 
with the same warrant of authority and the same power, re- 
strained by the same limitations, from the same source, as upon 
another—the Constitution over all—all the time. 

Tam willing to rest my argument and the whole case upon the 
single proposition that Congress has no power to legislate outside 
the Constitution. Indeed, I believe the whole contention must 
terminate with the settlement of the correctness of this proposi- 
tion. 

Every one must admit that, in general, Con sional action is 
subject to the control of the Constitution. That being so, an 
exception must be found, or the conclusion is inevitable and irre- 
sistible that all Congressional action must be within constitutional 
limits and subject to constitutional control. Now, who can point 
to the exception? It is not to be found in the Constitution. 

here, then, is it to be found? Whence is it to be derived? 

The Constitution created the Congress. It is absurd to con- 
tend—and sfill more absurd to assume—that the creature is su- 
perior to the creator. Nor is it enough to say that the creature 
could be made superior to the creator, for if that were conceded, 
it still would be necessary to show that what could be done (how- 
ever unnatural) had in fact been done. 

Our Government is one of limited powers, while the Constitu- 
tion is of a power over it. It will not do to resort to that 
much-abused doctrine of implied power, for ae power must 
be coupled with a power not implied, but actually granted. 

What could influence the Constitution makers to grant to Con- 
gress power unrestrained, undirected, by the Constitution? And 
why would they select this particular subject for that u which 
the Congress, so carefuliy restrained elsewhere, sho be a law 
unto itself? I believe no reason can be found—certainly none has 
been given. And if the makers of the Constitution, wise and 

tas they were, meant that in legislating for the Territories, 

ss should be free from constitutional control, is it not pass- 

tite that they did not make known their purpose by some- 
in the Constitution itself? Is it not more than probable that 

if meant Congress, with respect to the Te itories, should 
extra-constitutional power—that is, power beyond the 

grant contained in the Constitution as it is—they would have 
changed the Constitution so that the power would exist under it? 
Why would they lift the Constitution from Congress instead of 
ee eae of Congress, in the desired cular, in and 
by the tion? And who has found in debates in the 
Convention, or in the writings of the fathers, or in 

the decisions of the courts, or anywhere else, except in the ‘‘ ex- 


pansion” utterances of the last few months, so much as a syllable 
claimed even as calculated to raise a suspicion that the makers of 
the Constitution con ted any action whatso- 


templa 
ever, outside of or beyond the Constitution? 
Until some one a with some evidence or some reason for 
the contention that Congress is above the Constitution, instead of 
eeu bet Somaiet be Geaaioasl encetenente, I 
Ging to the anchat' that the Constitution is the su- 
ees Sr ot the of any land and every land over which or 
which ai eee eee be-suecenve, ze 
need not now argue at greater length a proposi 
60 plain, so tal, The simple fact is that this new phil- 
about the power of Congress to outside Con- 
is merely the corollary of a not to say wicked, 
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purpose to do that which not only must ever lack constitutional 

sanction, but that which is abhorrent to every respectable concep- 

= of the Constitution known to our history or our jurispru- 
ence. 

Whenever we come to deal with anything by legislation, I care 
not what it is or where it is, we are.to be directed and restrained 
by the Constitution. There is not a thing that can be done by 
law that can be done outside of the Constitution without its viola- 
tion. Where is there a single power possessed by any branch of 
the Government that is not in subordination to and in harmony 
with the Constitution? Where is there one? 

There is found in that instrument a clause providing that— 


The Congress shall have power to dispose of and make all needful rules 
and regulations respecting the territory or other property belonging to the 
United States. 


This is paper toconfersome extraordinary power over Puerto 
Rico and the Philippines. Can we dispose of either, or make 
needful rules and regulations respecting either, contrary to the 
Constitution of the United States? Can we dispose of the Consti- 
tution in order to dispose of the territory? Who ever gave the 
Constitution that reading? Where can there be foundin the deci- 
sions of the courts or in the writings of text writers deserving 
respect a solitary syllable that warrants any such construction 
or any such conclusion? 

Congress, in dealing with the territory of the United States, 
whether it be much or little, whether it be near cor far away, is 
the same Congress that is authorized under the Constitution and 
by the Constitution to legis'ate upon all subjects concerning 
which it may legislate at all, whatever they may be, mighty or 
small. important or trivial. 

Then there is a notion that the nation has suddenly expanded 
into a ‘‘ world power,” and thereby got beyond the Constitution. 
Gentlemen speak of this as though the United States were trivial 
and inconsequential until within the last year or two, Accord- 
ing to them we are no longer provincial. We are no longer a 
little bit of a republic, tucked away in a corner of the Western 
Hemisphere, but now we area great and mighty nation—a ‘‘ world 
power;” and somehow—of course they jump the process—some- 

10w, according to their philosophy, material changes have taken 
place, not only in the standing of this nation in the world, but in 
the effect of its Constitution here at home. 

Why, my friends, it was the honest belief and the proud though 
modest boast of our grandfathers that they had erected and main- 
tained here, under great difficulties and against great obstacles, 
a nation which was a world power. It was the belief of our 
fathers who took part in the tremendous civil strife of 1861-1865 
that a mighty world power here, divided for the time being into 
hostile armies, was engaged in deadly conflict. 

The truth is—not to dwell upon a subject so insignificant—the 
truth is that this great Republic of the United States, from the 
hour that our people emerged from the American revolution to 
this hour, has been the mightiest world power upor this planet; 
has done more forthe progress of civilization, more for the amelio- 
ration of the condition of mankind. more toward the advance- 
ment of correct principles and the eradication of evil ones, than 
any other nation upon the footstool. 

A world power! This isa — a mere phrase, behind which 
gentlemen hope to shelter themselves in their efforts to swerve 
this great Republic from its true course and to turn it adrift, a 
lawless body in a lawless space, ignorant or unmindful of the many 
dangers that threaten. 

It is contended that, being a ‘‘ world power,” our nation pos- 
sesses all the powers that any other nation possesses, and that 
therefore this nation can do anything that any other nation can 
do. Dealing with other nations, other members of the family of 
nations, we do possess, because we are able to assert and main- 
tain, equal rights with the best of them. Whatever our rights 
there, and whatever we chose to do against a foreign foe or in 
our relations with foreigners, our institutions at home remain 
distinct and American, sheltered under and _—— by the Con- 
stitution as completely as if all of the world except that which is 
under our dominion were to sink into the sea; as if all of this old 
planet except that over which the American flag floats were to 
cease to exist. 

The power that we have to wage war is given by the Constitu- 
tion. The power that we have to form treaties of peace, treaties 
of commerce, treaties of whatever character, is given, too, by the 
Constitution. These powers have nothing to do, so far as the 
outside world is concerned, with our own domestic affairs and 
their management. 

But it is said that it isan incident of warfare, often necessary 
and sometimes inevitable, to acquire territory; and because other 
nations, having different systems of government, moving to dif- 
ferent ends by different ways, choose to hold conquered territory 
as = provinces, and the people inhabiting it as — of 
no rights except such as the conqueror chooses to yield, therefore, 

g a “world power,” we have a right to do likewise; and in 
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order to measure up to the full requirements of a world power, 
we must do the same thing. Calling the United States a world 
power falls far short of enlarging the power of Congress or lessen- 
ing the binding obligations of the Constitution. The so-called ar- 
gument based upon the parrot prattle about ‘‘ world power” is not 
merely lame—it is absolutely worthless. 

It may be conceded that the United States possess full right 
and power to acquire territory, either by conquest or by treaty, 
and yet there must remain the question as to the power of the law- 
making branch of the Government over the territory when ac- 
quired. When the power of legislating for the territory is to be 
determined, the source of all legislative power in the Government, 
the fountain head of such power, must be found; and there is but 
one source, one fountain head, the Constitution. We make no 
— about the right to acquire territory, though even that was 

oubted by so great a man as Jefferson. The question is, What 
can be done with the territory when acquired? For answer to 
that question, it being one of legislative power, we must go to the 
Constitution, the source of all such power. 

Some to deduce imperial power from a consideration of the 
powers of the several colonies or States of which the Union is 
formed. They say that if the Constitution never had been adoj:ted 
and the Union never had been formed, each of the thirteen colonies 
or States which united in adopting the Constitution and forming 
the Union would possess — e power to acquire territory anc to 
govern it in any manner or by any means whatsoever; and, they 
say, since the colonies, now States, have parted with all this power, 
surely the General Government formed by them, the United 
States, must possess it, and must have the right to exercise it. 

Without stopping to consider what any of the States might do 
if the Union had not been formed, it is a fact that the Union was 
formed, and that the Constitution measures the powers ed, 
as well as the powers that may be exercised, by the General Gov- 
ernment or any of its branches, or by any State. 

The contention is that, as the States (thirteen of them formerly 
colonies) no longer have any power to acquire territory, either by 
treaty or conquest, such power now must reside in the General 
Government. The vice of the a ent lies in treating nation 
and government as equivalents. wers not granted to our Gov- 
ernment are reserved to the States or the ple. To make any- 
thing out of the argumentit must appear that if each of the thir- 
teen colonies or States could govern as it might see fit todo any 
territory which it might acauire, the General Government, as 
it is under the Constitution—not as it might be—must possess the 
same power and right. This can not be shown, for it is not true. 
The General Government is restrained in its operations by the 
Constitution, and can not escape from that restraint except by 
amending the Constitution in the manner prescribed therein. 
The case at most is the familiar one of the State whose legislature 
could do yesterday what it can not do to-day, because of a con- 
stitutional restraint which became operative to-day, but had no 
existence yesterday. Upon the soundness of this reasoning and 
the correctness of this conclusion I am content to rest. 

We must not forget that much of the power of the sovereign 
people of the United States is reserved in and by the Constitution: 

The enumeration in the Constitution of certain rights shall not be con- 

isparage others retained by the people. (Article [X.) 
wers not Leg ew to the United States by the Constitution, nor 


The 
bited by it to the States, are reserved to the States, respectively, or to 
people. (Article X.) 


Let those who can not find in the Constitution the powers which 
they covet to enable them to do something so un-American as 
the subjugation of alien people into obedience to the decrees of a 
colonial empire, to amend the Constitution into what they 
wish it was, but what surely it is not—the chart of a government 
of absolute and arbitrary power. 

We hear much about “‘extending ” the Constitution to the Ter- 
ritories; about legislating into this Territory or with- 
holding from that Territory te supreme law, by virtue of which 

itself “lives, moves, and its continual .” The 
Constitution makes Con and then Congress takes charge of 
the Constitution and peddles it around as to Congress, from time 
to time, shall seem appropriate. It is said that some reptiles occa- 
sionally swallow their young to get them out of danger, and when 
a Si bring them forth again. Here we have a case 
of the offspring swallowing the parent, to come forth again when 
and where the dutiful concludes to give the parent a little 


air. 
The ee the United ‘is not called upon to “ex- 
tend” the tution anywhere, - It can not annul the Consti- 
tution—can not of right annul. some seem to believe it 
may 0 ao by © mete SER Serene power. It can not ex- 
tend, withdraw, or amend the Constitution. Regarding its duty, 
it can obey the Constitution; disregarding that duty, it can violate 


it. ae Sears ont te ee ver part of 
the territory subject to our control may be affected by them, those 


, 
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acts are and must be always (or they are and must be invalid ) 
under the Constitution and in accord with it. 

But treaties, according to some gentlemen, have a sacred func. 
tion and a vast power and control over us. By the treaty under 
which we derive our claim, and whatever of right we ioe to 
Puerto Rico and the Philippines, it was provided that— 

The civil rights and political status of the native inhabitants of the tery. 
tories hereby ceded to the United States shall be determined by the Con. 
gress. 

Therefore, by virtue of the treaty, say these gentlemen, we have 
absolute power to legislate as we please respecting these posses- 
sions and these people. 

The conditions and terms of cession, they insist, are entirely 
different from those under which we acquired territory hereto- 
fore, and being unrestrained by this treaty with Spain, we have a 
right to do precisely as we please with the islands and their inhab- 
itants. And yet it is an absolute fact, determined by the Consti- 
tution and by reason as applied to it, as well as by the decisions 
of the highest court in the land, that a treaty, in its effect, is sim- 
ply a law—nothing more, nothing less—subject not only to modifi- 
cation, but to be entirely abrogated and swept away by the 
legislative power of the nation. Whatever isin the treaty has tho 
force of law, unless repugnant to the Constitution; and whatever 
might have been put into the treaty, in harmony with and in 
subordination to the Constitution, may be enacted into law by 
— with the same effect as if it were contained in the 

reaty. 

I am not going to take the position that the very moment that 
Spanish treaty was ratified all the people who dwelt in these 
scores of islands became American citizens. I believe, Mr. Chair- 
man, that a government like ours, under constitutional restraints 
such as bind our Government in all its operations, in the course 
of a war or by the treaty of peace conclu ing it, may acquire ter- 
ritory, leaving it to the Congress, the lawmaking power, to deter- 
mine what the disposition of it shall be; that is, whether it shall 
be part and parcel of the United States, or shall not be retained 
but parted with. But that we can hold these islands or legislate 
for and govern their inhabitants otherwise than under the Consti- 
tution, or can retain the eed except as a part of the Repub- 
lic, in preparation for statehood, no man can show either by the 
Constitution or by the decisions of the Supreme Court of these 
United States. 

The momentous question then is, Shall our legislation be for 
the retention or the disposition of the islands? Or shall we retain 
some of them and part with others? This vee ag | may be an- 
swered by another: Do we desire that a particular island or group 
of islands shall be admitted into the Union of sister States, the in- 
habitants thereof to be American citizens, entitled to all the rights 
and privileges which weenjoy? If nct, then our legislation should 
be for the disposition and not for the retention of such island or 
islands.” A prompt decision will save us from the shame of cast- 
ing off American citizens, of dismembering the Republic. 

ose even who believe we would be better off without Puerto 
Rico—and with them I have no quarrel—look upon it as our ter- 
ritory, — Arizona is ours; not to be held for a specie purpose 
as a military or naval reservation is held, or asthe Nicaragua Canal 
strip, a like reservation, should be held; not to be held temporarily 
until it can be dis of, but permanently, asa part and parcel of 
our terri . at being true, and Congress coming to legislate 
for Puerto Rico, it can legislate concerning it only as it can legis- 
late concerning Arizona or New Mexico. 

The legislation of Con divides itself naturally into two 
branches; one, that which is general, Federal in its nature, and 
relates to the whole Union in all its , States and Territories, 
laws of general application, laws that go over the realm and appl 
every meet oe = oe —. a State LL local. 

egisla’ ocally— s, for a particular Territory—Congress 
is under ons restraint than a State legislature; for while each 
must legislate in conformity to the requirements of the Constitu- 
tion of the United States, the State legislature must also conform 
its acts to the requirements of the State constitution, while Con- 
te must bow to but one supreme law, the Federal Constitution. 
we see that while the Constitution of the United States must 
remain the supreme law of all the States and Territories, Con- 
gress, in legislating for a Territory, is free from the restraint 
upon local legislation which, in the States, exists by virtue of the 
“7 eas f Territory } differing widel 
ma; or one aws ng ely 
from ens which it may see fit to seals for another. It may 
make for one Territory laws the like of which no other Ter- 
mee has. But this is true only with to local laws. 
The laws of one Territory may be as unlike the laws of another 
aero the laws of one State are unlike the laws of another 
State. l, however, whether State laws or Territorial laws, 
must be tested by the one supreme law—the Constitution of the 
United States, 








Extending a law of the United States to a Territory is nothing 
more and nothing less than passing the same law, in due and 
regular form, for the Territory. Some laws are so essentially 
and necessarily general in their scope and purpose that they be- 
come = in newly acquired territory immediately upon its 

quisition. 


auch, for instance, was the tariff law of the United States in 
force when the treaty of peace with Mexico was ratified and Cali- 
fornia and other territory thereby acquired, as was held in Cross 
against Harrison. The only difference between the case of Cali- 
fornia and the case of Puerto Rico lies in the difference between 
the two treaties under which, respectively, these possessions were 
acquired. By the treaty under which California came to us the 
purpose to hold it for statehood was made manifest, while the 
treaty with Spain does not disclose what disposition we meant 
to make of Puerto Rico, or whether we had determined what we 
would do with it. Less was provided in the Spanish treaty re- 
specting the territory ceded and the inhabitants thereof than was 
provided in other treaties ceding territory to us; but the power of 
Congress with respect to the Spanish territory cove by the 
late treaty is neither less nor greater than its power over territory 
acquired under any former treaty. 

A nation ceding territory to us, under a treaty containing stip- 
ulations respecting the disposition to be made by us of the ceded 
territory, and the rights to be guaranteed to its inhabitants, might 
have just ground of complaint if we should fail or refuse to con- 
form our action to the requirements of the treaty stipulations; 
but our power and legal rights over territory and people would 
not depend upon the treaty, but would be measured and deter- 
mined by the Constitution. If this were not true, the Constitu- 
tion itself might be amended by a treaty with some foreign nation, 
even to the extent of destroying every one of its guaranties of 
freedom for the citizen, and every one of its limitations upon the 
power of or the Executive or the judiciary, not only in 
the Territories, but in the States as well. Indeed, if the treaty 
could affect the Constitution at all, State lines might thus be ob- 
literated, the form of government be entirely changed, and the 
empire made to take the place of the republic, in name and form 
as well as in substance. So, as respects the legislation here pro- 
ee mere en Peb n can cut no figure. 

it been stipulated in the treaty with Spain that the 

acquired thereby should be held by the United States 

tly, but should never be formed into States, and that 

inhabitants never should enjoy any of the rights guaranteed 

the Constitution, but that they should be held in perpetual 

very. Would those stipulations be binding? If not, why not? 

To the first question I answer: No. To the second I answer: Be- 

cause the Constitution of the United States, supreme over treaties 
as well as laws, forbids. 

Suppose it had been provided in the treaty that there should be 
no trial by jury in Puerto Rico; could jury trial then be denied 
the PuertoRicans? Sup it were provided thatex post factolaws 
could be by the of the United States with refer- 
ence to Rico ; do tlemen contend that that could be 
done? The Constitution of tie United States determines it all. 

But they say of theright of trial by jury, the stion of life and 
property, that those th are fundamental; they have grown 
up out of a civilization of thousands and thousands of years; and, 

course, wherever the flag goes, wherever American institutions 
are installed and the American power reaches, must be and 
will be respected. That is begging the ee ust as well re- 
peal all laws against murder, arson, rob , burglary, upon the 
theory that surely nobody would commit t enses; that the 
a of life and property is the result of the growth of moral 

, the advancement of thousands and thousands of years, many 
lives illustrious for their goodness teaching and admonishing us 
that these crimes are destructive even to those who seek to profit 
by them; and therefore there is no need for laws against them, 
because the civilization of thousands of years has demonstrated 
that people can it profitably, and that the masses of the people 
will not at all, commit murder or other grave crimes. 

Ridiculous as that a ent would be, it is, in effect, the argu- 
ment for throwing aside the Constitution and relying upon our 
own sublimated ition and civilization. Looking to the 
steadfastness of the Administration party, standing twe or three 
months by their own professed ee of free trade fcr Puerto 
Rico, and then in a night switching to the policy of this. riff bill, 

that could not be done unless the Constitution is to be 
torn to shreds and thrown to the winds, 


Now, then, the theory that Puerto Bice is to 
remain a part and pared! o the terri over which the United 
floats, terri over ch Congress is te legis- 

| for which oe a directed, 
or removed by some of the Federal Govern- 
irresistibly and inevita there is no escape 
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Constitution requires, and must be held and legislated for witn a 
view of bringing it ultimately into statehood; that the people 
there must have the rights which belong to American citizens. 
Those rights can not be denied and shall not be denied unless the 
Constitution be overturned and the Supreme Court decisioas of 
more than a century, without a break, without variance, without 
question, sustaining the constitutional doctrine, are all to be dis- 
regarded, 

But it seems, if one may judge from the reports in the morning 
papers ({ do not know whether they are true or not), that it may 
do, in the estimation of certain leading Republicans, to havea 
lower rate of duty for a short time; that is, that Congress may not 
have the right to put upon the Puerto Ricans, upon the American 
people with respect to trade between them, 25 per cent of the du- 
ties laid under the Dingley bill, but can righteously put on 15 per 
cent for a period of two years, or some other period. 

To the man who believes in the general policy of this bill, who 
believes in that way of treating things, who has lifted himself— 
no, I will not say that; Iwas about to say who had lifted him- 
self over the Constitution—who has debased himself enough to 
crawl under it [applause on the Democratic side]—to that man, 
the question of 15 per cent or 25 per cent may be a matter of sub- 
stance. I think I can see how, in some minds, there may be some 
degree of compromise in limiting to two years the life of this un- 
constitutional legislation—abandon the Constitution for two years 
and see how it will work. In twoyearsa large proportion of these 
Pugrto Ricans may starve out; in two years, maybe, their ex- 
tremely fertile lands may be gobbled up by syndicates. The syn- 
dicates may thrive upon American legislation that is un-Ameri- 
can; the Puerto Ricans may be despoiled; the poor may die; the 
rich may be robbed, and the end may be accomplished—all in two 
years. But as to the constitutional question, as to the question 
whether the Constitution shall prevail, Congress is as powerless to 
suspend the Constitution for a minute as to bury it in oblivion for 
anage. It isas powerless to rob the Puerto Ricans by piecemeal as 
it is at one fell stroke to deprive them of life, liberty, and property. 

Mr. Chairman, whatever may be done with this bill, the people 
of the American Republic will be aroused by the fact that for the 
first time in the history of this country, for the first time in the 
gengneen of this great Republic, a political party here is striving 

esperately to hold territory.in soine other relation than that in 
which our Territories have been held heretofore; a party which 
controls the votes of hundreds of thousands of black men upon the 
claim that it freed them and their ancestors thirty or forty years 
ago. The descendantsof the party of Lincoln—and there might be 
a great emphasis upon ‘ descendants”—the descendants of the 
same party are now here struggling desperately, against prece- 
dent, against reason, against authority, against the Constitution, 
ones themselves—in gulping down their own declarations and 
ilosophy not many moons old—all, all to inflict upon the Puerto 
Sieoea notwithstanding all their claims to our chivalrous regurd, 
a tax law as unjust, arbitrary, and odious as any known in the 
realms of the Sultan of Turkey. 

But they will administer it gently! Give them the power to 
rob, and they will not rob; give them the power to kill, and they 
will not kill; give them the power to despoil, and they will not 
despoil. Sweep away the Constitution, and they will put in its 
place the flag; sweep away the legends of the flag, and they will 
write others upon it. [Applause. | 

What has driven the Republican party to all this? One has not 
far to go nor much search to make to learn that the majority of 
the party seem to have determined er and greedily—greedily 
for what they can make out of it—to hold the Philippine Islands, 
It is not so much a question about Puerto Rico. They are cruci- 
fying tae Puerto Ricans to authorize them to raise crosses in the 
Philip pines. 

Tbey have determined to hold the Philippines. The country 
is opposed to ners the islanders to an equality with our 
American citizens. If they hold them they musteither hold them 
as part and parcel of the American domain, or must hold them in 
@ stibject state, in actual slavery, with just as much mitigation as 
from time to time they choose tothrowin. They have covenanted 
to maintain in the Sulu Islands the vices, the evil tendencies, the 
polygamy, the degradation of the Orient. In the hope that they 
can make a little money out of it, in the hope that a favored syn- 
dicate here and there will do better for their party, they are ready 
to bring in anything and everything, and hold those people in 
chattel slavery, with just such mitigation, as I said before, as 
they choose to vouchsafe. : 

Let me say right here that the Philippine problem, in my judg- 
ment, is susceptible of two solutions; and I believe that the right 
solution will have to be applied soon, or the only solution other- 
wise possible will be made by the current of events, by the force 
of law, by the mandate of the Constitution. We can part with 
the Philippines; we can turn those islands over to their inhabit- 
ants; wecan withdraw our soldiers from the archipelago. By pro- 

that we do not seek to retain those islands we can very 
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speedily restore peace; and in the shadow of ce, in the quiet 
and serenity of peace, we can easily and in er withdraw from 
the islands and leave the inhabitants to work out their own 
destiny; 10,000,000 -_ in the far away Orient—10,000,000 

ple under a tropical sun—to work out their own destiny in their 
own way. That we can do; and that, in my judgment, we ought 
todo and ought to declare at once that we will do. [Applause 
on the Democratic side. | 

It is the Philippine scheme which gentlemen who are advocates 
of this bill really have in view, which in large part. I must submit, 
shapes their action upon this question: because I can not think 
that they would wantonly wrong the Puerto Ricans, I can not 
think they would oppress and crush those poor people merely for 
the sake of violating the Constitution. In my charity, I can not 
believe implicitly that even for the favor of the syndicates which 
control so much of their action, and the monopolies to which they 
are so much indebted, they would perpetrate this great outrage 
upon those perme under other circumstances—rivaling cruel Spain 
inignominy. They are prompted now and here by what they feel 
to the nee of the programme upon which they have 
entered in the Philippines. 

The other course is to hold the Philippine Islands, and just as 
certainly as they are held, just so certainly must they be heldand 
governed under the Constitution. Then the Filipinos must be 
American citizens, entitled to all rights as such. Then that pro- 
lific land under a tropical sun will soon be teeming with American 
citizens, black, brown, and yellow. The Philippines, if admiéted 
as States, would be entitled to a upon this floor on 
the basis of their population—would have more than twice as many 
Representatives as all New England. And because some Repre- 
sentatives from New England, seeing, as no doubt they do, the 
graver problem confronting the country, and respecting the Con- 
stitution and the courts, have the patriotism and the ability to 
express, as statesmen, their views in opposition to the passage 
of this bill, small statesmen, statesmen of small capacity and at- 
tainment Loman and smaller performances, fancy they are 
doing something in the supposition that they are making attacks 
upon the New England giants. 

The day is not far distant, I think, when the Republicans of 
conscience, the Republicans who stand by the Constitution, the 
Republicans with backbones not made out of angleworms [laugh- 
ter| will be held as the saviors of their party, if there be any sal- 
vation for it. 

Mr. PEARCE of Missouri. I would like to ask the gentleman 
a question, if it will not interrupt him. 

r. DEARMOND. Go on; I am about through, at any rate. 

Mr. PEARCE of Missouri. Am I correct in assuming that in 
the second contingency to which the gentleman refers he holds that 
Con would have novconstitutional power to enact a discrim- 
inat wo nst the Philippine Islands? 

Mr. DE ARMOND. Of course it would not. If we hold the 
Philippine Islands, they become part and parcel of the United 
States, to be legislated for under the Constitution. We must hold 
and govern them for statehood, or we must cease to have dominion 
and control over them, If we part with them, get rid of them, 
turn them over to the island people themselves, the temptation to 
degrade our citizenship or to disregard our tution and es- 
tablish a colonial em will be gone. There can be no discrimi- 
nating duties between the Philippine Is!ands and this country if 
we ho!d those islands; there can be no discrimination between the 
cheap labor of the Philippine islands, retained by us, and the in- 
telligent labor of this country; there can be no bar by law to pre- 
vent those people, and the — who go there and utilize them, 
from gorging our markets with their serf-made products and 
competing in the fields of labor with our own people, unless we 
get rid of the islands instead of holding them. 

A tew ro which, to me, seem as plain as our duty to 
the Puerto Ricans once seemed to the President may be stated in 
summing up. : 
Po Congress can not legislate at all except under the Consti- 

tion. 

The Constitution, the purpose in framing and adopting it, the 
Revolution which made it possible, the Declaration of Independ- 
ence, the decisions of the Supreme Court—everything in our his- 
tory—preclude the idea that territory can be acquired, held, and 
governed with any other view than the formation of new States 
for admission into the Union of States. 

Congress has the power and is charged with the duty, under the 
Constitution, of legislating for a Territory both generally, as for 
= entire Republic, and specially or locally, as for the embryo 

tate 


The treaty by which territory is acquired is—subject, of course, 
to the Constitution—the law of that territory as well as of the Re- 
public until otherwise ordained by Congress. 4 

Extending laws of the United States to a Territory is nothing 
more nor less than making the same laws for the T: % | 

Congress, having no power to extend, withdraw, amend, or an- 
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nul the Constitution, can have no power to extend it to or keep it 
from any Territory. The act of Congress extending the Consti- 
tution to a Territory can not be more than making the Constitu- 
tion part of the statutory law of the Territory, subject, like other 
laws, to be amended or repealed. 

Territory acquired by the United States must be held as part of 
the domain of the Republic for the formation of new States, ani! 
governed under the Constitution, or it must be parted with. If 
not to be held for the formation of new States, the intention to 
part with it ought to be declared promptly, and the disposition 
determined upon should not be delayed. 

If we have acquired Puerto Rico to be retained, it is part of the 
co of the Republic, and within that domain free trade must 
prevail, 

If we have acquired Puerto Rico to dispose of, to part with and 
not to retain it, then there is no constitutional warrant for any 
legislation concerning the island, except that appropriate for part 
ing with our title to it. 

If Puerto Rico is to be regarded as foreign territory. we have no 
right whatever to legislate concerning it, and any duty laid by 
Congress upon any article taken from this country to that island, 
whether to be collected here or there, is an export duty, expressly 
prohibited by the Constitution. 

I hope that the wisdom of the American people, that even their 
selfishness—not the greedy selfishness that is blind, but the more 
intelligent selfishness that sees—may realize the dangers that im- 
pend over us in connection with this Philippine problem. 

And what a glorious spectacle it would be for the American 
people to grant to those far-off inhabitants of the Philippino 
Islands the boon of independence; to declare now our purpose to 
do it. and thus bring the war toa close; to see a government there 
established, with the yellow man and the brown man in contro); to 
make with them such trade arrangements, and such arrangements 
for coaling stations and naval stations as may be desirable; to stand 
in their estimation as their best friend, and have the advantages 
of trade relations with them by virtue of their good will; and to 
have the proud distinction in history of being magnanimous to 
them, while actually doing what is safest, wisest, and best for 
ourselves. 

We never can gain by departing from the Constitution. We 
never can profit by trampling it in the dirt or by rending it. We 
never can profit by the hungry greed that destroys, but we will 
profit in the present and in the future, — in every way—in 
the building up of free government, in the extending of free in- 
stitutions, in the encouragement to men to strive for freedom 
everywhere—by directly the —— course. 

Our commerce grows under the flag when it flies in — Our 
commerce grows because we can outstrip others. mmerce is 
a setae of peace, 

t is a sad reflection that now, even in a few short months, we 
have been swerved so far from our ancient moorings, have gone 
adrift already so far upon a dangerous sea, that not an official 
voice can be raised, not an official resolution can be passed in this 
a or in the one at the other end of the Capitol, in recognition 
of the patriotism and valor or in sympathy for the sacrifices and 
sufferings of those heroic Boers in South Africa, who to-day are 
fighting the good, but I fear the hopeless, fight against the fore- 
most exemplar of that “civilization” of thousands of years; the 
civilization that destroys; the civilization that murders; the civi- 
lization that is tyrannous; the civilization that is shooting down 
husband and son and father, aye, and sister and wife and mother; 
the civilization that would overthrow republican institutions 
everywhere; the civilization that is crushing the Boers by the 
brute power of vast a in numbers and resources; the 
civilization that is prated about here as superior to the Constitu- 
tion; the civilization on account of which gentlemen upon the 
other side say ee dispense with the Constitution. [Applause 
on the Democratic side. | 

Let us be Americans as our fathers were. Let us, like them, be 
devoted to our institutions. Let us make our way in the world 
by merit. Let uss our commerce, because we are able to do 
it, in peaceful competition with all the people of the earth. Let 
us, while maintaining liberty here at home, deprive no race or 
man of liberty anywhere. Let us get rid of that which is about 
to pull us down. Let us direct our commerce to the Philip- 
pines, as to the four corners of the earth, but let us not extend 
the Government of our fathers, our Government, the Government 
of our children, to the far-away islands of the sea. Let us not 
hold that Philippine country. Let us not wrong the Puerto 
Ricans, Let us be Americans, true to the Constitution, and then 
we can face the future without repudiating the past. Then we 
may hope to solve the problems of the present and the future. 
Then we may go forward with confidence, guided by the lamp of 
experience. instead of doing, as some emen are now doing, 
in 
the uncertain light of ‘higher civilization” about which they 
prate. [Applause on the Democratic side. ] 











Trade of Puerto Rico. 


SPEECH 


HON. JULIAN M. QUARLES, 


OF VIRGINIA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Tuesday, February 27, 1900. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union, and having under consideration the bill (H. R. 8245) to regulate the 
trade of Puerto and for other purposes— 


Mr. QUARLES said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: Theisland of Puerto Rico is distant from our 
shores about 1,050 miles and is one of that chain of islands that 
lies between the Atlantic Ocean and the Caribbean Sea, known as 
the West Indian Islands. It lies in the Western Hemisphere, in 
American waters, and belongs naturally to the American Conti- 
nent. 

lt is comparatively a small island, a parallelogram in form, and 
measuring 100 miles east to west and 40 miles north to south, con- 
taining about 3,609 square miles. In territory it is not larger than 
some of ourcounties. Itis traversed from east to west by arange 
of mountains 1,500 feet in average height and rising in one peak 
3,878 feet above sea level, From the base of the mountains rich 
alluvial tracts extend to the sea, and there are numerous well- 
wooded and abundantly watered valleys, The soil is very fertile. 
The principal crops are sugar, coffee, and tobacco of the finest 
quality, and cotton remarkable for length of fiber, tenacity, and 
whiteness Cattle and sheep are there extensively reared of a qual- 
ity superior to any others in the West Indies. The population of 
this island, according to the last census, was 900,000, of whom 
about 582,000 were white, 

Puerto was ceded to the United States by Spain under the 
treaty of Paris, dated December 10, 1898, which was ratified in 
1899, and while it came to us an incident of the recent war with 
Spain, the inhabitants of the island were willing to the cession. 

ey indeed rejoiced in their deliverance from Spanish tyranny 
and gladly transferred their allegiance to a republic with a 
written constitution guaranteeing protection to life, liberty, and 
property, as the ae. throughout the entire extent of the 
republic. This island in time of war with a foreign power wil! 
be of great value to the United States from a strategic point of 
view. Our Navy in possession of it will command the Caribbean 
Sea, and thus protect the eastern entrance of the interoceanic 
canal, should it be built, whether it shall be thé Nicaragua or 
Panama. This is one of the advantages that will be derived from 
the ownership of this island. 

Mr. Chairman, the third section of the bill under consideration 

reads as follows: 


Sec. 3. That on and after the of this act all merchandise coming 
into the United States from Puerto Rico and coming into Puerto Rico from 
the United States shall be entered at the several ports of entry upon pay- 
ment of 25 per cent of the duties which are required to be levied, collected, and 
ope vo ke articles of merchandise imported from foreign countries: and, 

addition thereto, upon articles of merchandise of Puerto Rican manufac- 
ture coming into the United States customs duties equal in rate and amount 
to the internal-revenue tax which may be imposed in the United States upon 
the same articles of merchandise of domestic manufacture; and u articles 
of United States manufacture coming into Puerto Rico customs duties equal 
in rate and amount to the internal-revenue tax which may be imposed in 
Puerto Rico upon the same articles of Puerto Rican manufacture, 

. ‘This section creates a tariff barrier between the United States 

and Puerto Rico. It imposes a duty upon all merchandise com- 

ing from Puerto Rico into the United States ‘and going from the 

United States into Puerto Rico, to be paid before entered at the 

several of entry. This is so though Puerto Rico is as much 

a of the United States as is New Mexico, Arizona, the Dis- 
of Columbia, or any of its Territories. 

The President, in his annual message sent to Congress in De- 
cember last, said: 

Our plain duty is to abolish all customs tariffs between the United States 
and Puerto Rico and give her products free access to our markets. 


This recommendation the country approved, not only because it 
was just, but because it was constitutional and in accordance with 
all precedent. This island had been swept by a great hurricane 
from end to end on the 8th of August, 1899, reducing over 100,000 
people to absolute want. They were homeless and without the 
necessaries of life. This being the condition of that unfortunate 
island, the President did but a ‘“‘plain duty” in recommending 
that the markets of the United States be opened up to its im- 
poverished inhabitants. The leader of the other side on the floor 
of the House [Mr. PAYNE], adopting the suggestion of the Presi- 
dent, introduced a bill on the 19th of January last providing for 
free trade between the United States and Puerto Rico. In a let- 
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ter to a constituent this distinguished gentleman presents the 
claims of Puerto Rico very clearly. I will read that portion of 
the letter which I find published in a newspaper: 

To sum up, then, Puerto Rico is ours without a dissenting voice anywhere. 
Her people areimpoverished by reason of the hurricane which destroyed the 
greater portion of two annual crops. She has no markets, being deprived of 
them by annexation to the United States. Commercially and industrially, 
without some aid from Congress, she is without hope for the future. <A free 
admission of her products to the United States would give her relief. It will 
not hurt us, but, on the contrary, will give usa market for $10,000,000 annually, 
largely of the products of our forms, which will increase as American pros 
perity comes to Puerto Rico, 

This letter, let it be known, was penned by the chairman of the - 
Ways and Means Committee. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, on the 8th day of this month the chair- 
man of the Ways and Means Committee reported a substitute for 
his free-trade bill, imposing a tariff tax upon the ‘‘ impoverished ” 
Puerto Ricans. And why this chang» in the distinguished gentle- 
man from New York? Itis said that the President has changed 
too; that lie now earnestly desires the passage of this substitute 
bill and would deplore its defeat. Some of the majority party in 
this House oppose this measure, but the great power of the Ad- 
ministration is being, we are told, brought to bear to constrain 
members to support it, and it will doubtiess be carried through 
by the free use of the ‘‘whip and spur.” It is a party measure 
and has become the policy of the Republican party, and it is said it 
must not fail of enactment. But what was the necessity of this 
sudden change in the policy of the Administration and the Repub- 
lican party in respect to this matter? 

This ‘“‘somersault backwards” is easily explained- when it is 
known that Mr. Oxnard, a representative of the sugar trust, ap- 
peared before the Waysand Sane Committee and made it appear 
that it was to the interest of the sugar trust for this country to 
have a tariff tax on Puerto Rico products. The conversion was 
sudden, and I doubt not profitable. Mr. Chairman, viewing this 
at ag bill im its moral aspect there never was a piece of legis- 

ation attempted more un--.merican, heartless, and cruel. Such 
a law would be monstrous, and I submit would be clearly uncon- 
stitutional, I will read a part of section 8, Article I, of the Con- 
stitution: 

The Congress shall have power to lay and collect taxes, duties, imposts 
and excises; but all duties, imposts, and excises shall be uniform throughout 
the United States. 

The proposed law I contend is within the plain inhibition of 
this section of the Constitution. But gentlemen on the other side 
argue that the term ‘“‘ United States” as used in the Constitution 
does not embrace the Territories, but only the States, and that it 
is in the power of Congress to rule and legislate for the Territo- 
ries of the United States without constitutional restraint—in 
other words, that Congress can rule Puerto Rico outside of the 
Constitution, and therefore the section just quoted does not apply, 
and ‘“‘all duties, imposts. and excises” are not required to be uni- 
form throughout the States and Territories. 

Let us examine this proposition. In the first place, it has been 
decided by the Supreme Court of the United States, through Chief 
Justice Marshall, in Loughborough vs. Blake (5 Wheat., 17), that 
the term ‘* United States ” in the Constitution includes the Terri- 
tories of the Union as well as the States. The court said: 

The power, then, to lay and collect duties, imposts, and excises may be 
exercised and must be exercised throughout the United States. Does this 
term designate the whole or any particular portion of the American empire? 
Certainly this question can admit of but one answer. It is the name given 


to our great Republic, which is composed of -States and Territorie Che 
District of Columbia or the territory west of the Missouri is not less within 
the United States than Maryland or Pennsylvania, and it is not less neces 


sary, on the principles of our Constitution, that uniformity in the imposition 
of imposts, duties, and excises should be observed in the one than the other. 
Since, then, the power to lay and collect taxes, which includes direct taxes, 
is obviously coextensive with the power to lay and collect duties, imposts, 
and excises, and since the latter extends throughout the United States, it 
follows that the power to impose direct taxes also extends throughout the 
United States. 

The court thus holds, Mr, Chairman, that this Republic is com- 
posed of States and Territories, and the term ‘* United States” is 
a name given to the ee and that a Territory is not 
within the United States than aState; and that ‘‘it is not lessneces 
sary, on the principles of our Constitution, that uniformity in the 
imposition of imposts, duties, and excises should be vbserved in 
the one.than in the other.” This decision has never been over- 
ruled, 

I know it is argued on the other sido of this House by some gen- 
tlemen that the Government of the United States poss san 
‘*inherent sovereign right,” existing independently of the Consti 


tution, to acquire territory, and that in the right to acquire ter 
ritory is found the right to govern it; and that as the right to a 

quire is sovereign and inherent the right to rule is sovereign and 
inherent and not limited by the Constitution, The objection to 
this logic is that it is based on a false premise. It is not true that 
the right to acquire territory is sovereign and inherent, existing 


outside of and independent of the Constitution. The Government 
has no powers that were not delegated to and conferred upon it, 


se 
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and all that were not delegated were neceasarily reserved in the 
States and people. The first article of the Constitution declares: 

All legislative powers herein granted shall be vested in a Congress of the 
United States. 

The inference is irresistible that Congress has no powers except 
what were granted toit by the Constitution; and that being so, 
the powers not granted remain with the States and the people. As 
was said by Senator Hoar in aspeech delivered in the United 
States Senate in 1898: 

Mark the clear distinction between the sovereign powers of the States 
and those belonging to the United States. The powers of the United States 

“must be affirmatively delegated, or they do not exist. The powers of the 
States must be expressly prohibited, or they do exist. 

The Government of the United States is one of enumerated and 
limited powers, and those powers being conferred by the Consti- 
tution, the Government has only such powers as are affirmatively 
granted thereby. It follows from this that the Government of 
the United States has no inherent sovereignty. The ernment 
is but a mere agent with certain powers 4 this view 
is wholly inconsistent with the idea of inherent sovereignty. We 
look to the Constitution to ascertain the powers of the Government, 
and they can be found nowhere else. 

The rule for determining the powers of a State government is 
just the reverse of that for ascer the powers of the Govern- 
ment of the United States. A State government has inherent 
powers and those powers continue to exist until ibited b 
either its own or the Federal Constitution. But the seat of 


power is with the people and there it remains until parted with by & 


em. 
The tenth amendment to the Constitution, which is one of the 


amendments pro to the First and was ratified by 
the last State on ber 15, 1791, would seem to settle the ques- 
tion I am now discussing: 


The powers not Griegnins to the United States by the Constitution, nor 
ome by it to the States, are reserved to the States, respectively, or to 
Here is a distinct recognition of the fact, in this early amend- 
ment to the Constitution, that the powers of the Government are 
** delegated,” and those that are not delegated or bited to 
the States are ‘“‘reserved” to the States, y, or to the 
pam. Then how can the Government the United States 
ve any other powers than those “delegated?” Andif the Gov- 


U 
The rules for interpreting the Constitution is well settled by 
the decisions of the Supreme Court of the United States and the 
great statesmen of our country, and to these I wish to call atten- 


tion. 
ve — Marshall, in Martin vs. Hunter's Lessee (1 Wheat.., 
ee eo a eee 
sich anane engeently given or given ty nemmanny iemgenien. 
And the same great jurist, in Givens vs. Ogden (9 Wheat., 1) 
in speaking of the Constitution. also anid: et 
, ted 
pe re ee ae 
Daniel Webster declared the same doctrine in his “‘ Reply to 
Hayne,” made January 26, 1830. He said: 
which it can be shown 
erected this Govern- 
tution t have enu- 


merated the powers which they bestow on it. They have made it a limited 
ha y have restrained it to 


Sapte pl 4 - ar of enumerated, ed, 
ond partioularioe’ powers; ond whatever is not granted is wi é 
In a letter to the Barings dated October 16, 1839, this great 
statesman wrote: 

General Governmen vernment, Its speci- 

Sch et nT Cente tattoos cs ds cer bee ok 
omuer eas ees a sub tn, ae 
ee ee en sbemeet be Samia at he Cnaek ie. 
mm his ‘‘Reply to Calhoun,” made February 16, 


Se suvesctnty of qucesnmnend ts idea to the other side of 
the Aiea. Ry a ts 
a Soaien ate 


He, as late as June 27, 1850, in the Senate, in his speech ‘‘On the 
Constitution and the Union,” said: 

Sir, we mislead ourselves often by using terms without sufficient accu racy, 
or terms not customarily found in the Constitution andlaws. * * * Theterm 
“sovereign” or “sovereignty” does not occur in the Constitution of the 
United States. The Constitution does not speak of the States as “ sovereign 
States."’ Itdoes not aoe of this Government asa “sovereign Government.” 
It avoids studiously the application of terms that might admit of different 
views, and the true idea of the Constitution of the United States, and a!sn of 
the constitution of every State in the Union, is that powers are conferred on 
the legislatare, not b Lgonors’. vague description, but by enumeration. The 
Government of the ted States holds no powers which it do@s not hold as 
powers enumerated in the Constitution or as powers necessarily implied. 


The proposition that the Government of the United States has 
no powers that are not enumerated and specified in the Constitu- 
tion or necessarily implied from the grants of power is main- 
eee Mr. Webster with a power of logic t can not be 
resisted, 

Alexander Hamilton entertained the same views. He said in 
response to the objection of Mr. Randolph, Attorney-General, that 
the power to inco: te a bank could not be implied from the 
‘nature of the Federal Constitution: ” 

This proposition is not species or even substantially that which has been 
reliedupon. The proposition relied upon is that the specified powers of Con- 
gress are in their nature sovereign. t it is incident to sovereign power 
to erect 8; and that, therefore, Congress have a right, within tho 
sphere and in relation to the objects of their power, to erect corporations. 
It shall, however, be supposed that the Attorney-General would consider the 
two propositions in the same * and that the objection made to the one 
would be made to the other. this objection an answer has already been 
ven. It is this: That the doctrine is stated with this express qualification, 

t the right to erect corporations does extend to cases and objects 
ee wep ere or ae Taptles onthoete S sont tn ~~ lls : iA 
r ve e ; n rela- 

on to enseo atibing ender that power ealy. 2 ihe 

I have quoted the views of these two eminent statesmen, not 
only because of their ability and profound learning in con- 
stitutional law, but use they were liberal constructionists 
and favored a strong government and were not at all jealous of its 
powers. They were not strict constructionists. 

Not only have we, Mr. Chairman, the Supreme Court and the 
opinions of Daniel Webster and Alexander Hamilton sustaining 
the position for which I am contending, to wit, that the Govern- 


ment has no inherent , but the leading text writers on 
constitutional law uphold it. 
In Cooley on tutional Law, it is said: 


The Government created by the Constitution is one with limited and 
enumerated and the Constitution is the measure and the test of the 


It is manifest that there must be a difference in the that at- 
tends an exercise of national and one of State difference is this: 
t of ee Cie 


hether power assumed Governmen 
ws seule Doteamadistnse be ammiaed te 


whether fair implication the power has been granted, 
and if tho grant Joos hot appear the assumption must be held unwarranted. 
To whether a ee power, we have only to 
see by the Constitution of the United it is conceded to the Union, or 
0 SS Cee oe See aS Seba ENENED NORD em a On. 
The same doctrine is laid down in Hare's American Constitu- 


tional Law, volume 1, 94, 95. 
General Government has inherent 


The on 
be | Powers existing outside of and dent of the Constitution is 
a vagary without the slightest tion either in authority or in 


reasop. This idea was never seriously advanced until now. It is 
found supported in no decision of the courts, nor in any deliberate 


utterance of any of our statesmen, cue Ss cemeeness by 
every decision of our court when taking it under consid- 
ution and all the great statesmen who have spoken or written 


upon the subject have likewise condemned it as untenable. It 

oa with the Se ee eee, 
’ . Chairman wa 8 

I think In fair) claim that the oy neritles that Uheve quoted 

establish two tions: First, that the term 


**United States” embraces tories as well as the States; 
and second, that the Government of the United States has no in- 


herent ers and has only such powers as are dele- 
pom am enumerated in Constitution or implied 
from the grants therein 


With the first proposition established, it follows that 
can not enact a constitutional ae eon upon ucts 
from Puerto Rico different from the duty im) upon products 
from other Territories or from the States. Such a law would 
contravene the constitutional tis ‘*all duties, imposts 
and excises shall be uniform 











It is true that Jefferson, Webster, and other statesmen at one 
time thought that the Government had no power in the Consti- 
tution to acquire er but the Supreme Court of the United 
States years ago settled this question, and held that the Govern- 
ment has power under and by virtue of the Constitution to ac- 
uire semibare. Mr. Jefferson never for a moment thought that 
Government had any inherent power toacquire te: itory. He 
that the Constitution be amended, giving the Govern- 

ment such power. This, however, was unnecessary and was 
never done, as the Supreme Court held that it had the power con- 
ferred upon it by the Constitution. I repeat that gentlemen on 
the other side who contend that the Government has an inherent 


power to uire territory, and therefore to legislate for such ter- 
ritory outside of the Constitution, rest their argument upon an 


The authorities which I have cited, 
almost from the foundation of 


unsound and false premise. 


extending over years and datin 

is Government, demonstrate this. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, since the term ‘“‘ United States” embraces 
and takes in the Territories, and the Government has no inherent 

er to rule them ind dent of the Constitution, I affirm that 
Kis cat that the Constitution extends to and over the Territories 
as well as the States, and that Congress can not legislate for Puerto 
Rico or any other Territ without constitutional restraint. 

The Supreme Court of the United States has expressly decided 
this q on in a number of cases. 

In the ee ro vs. Blake (5 Wheat. 317 [1820] ) 
Chief Justice , speaking for the court, held that the gen- 
eral power of Congress to lay and collect taxes, duties, imposts, 
and excises extends to all places over which the Government ex- 
tends, including the District of Columbia and all the Territories 
of the Union, as well as to the States, and that direct taxes may be 
apportioned among them. And this isso held because the Con- 
stitution extends to the Territories. 

The court said: 

The eighth section of the first article gives to Congress the “ power to lay 
and collect taxes, duties, imposts and excises," for the purposes thereinafter 
mentioned. This grant is general, without limitation as to place. It conse- 
quent], to all places over which the Government extends. If this 
could doubted, the doubt is removed by the subsequent words, which 
modify the grant. These words are, * Butall duties, im and excises shall 
be untlorm throughoutthe United States.” It will not be contended that the 
modification of a power extends to places to which the power itself does not 


I have already read to the House that portion of the opinion of 
Chief Justice Marshall in this case which decides that the term 
“United States” ‘is the name given to our great Republic, which 
is composed of States and Territories,” and *‘on the principles of 
our Constitution, that uniformity in the imposition of imposts, 
duties, and excises should be observed” in the Territories as well 
as in the States. 

In the case of the United States vs. More (3 Cranch, 160) the same 
doctrine was substantially declared. This case is a very old one, 
being decided in 1805. The Court said: 


The Constitution was made for the benefit of every citizen of the United 
States, and there is no citizen, whatever his condition, or wherever he may 
be, within the territory of the United States, who has not a right to its pro- 


Coming down toa later period, we have the Dred Scott decision, 
as 19 Howard, 393, which mostexplicitly lays down thedoc- 
e on this subject, Chief Justice Taney in that case declared: 


The power of Congress over the and of a citizen can never 

se Go and ne ee = na gt it 

vernmen e 

the Gonntitation itself. And 

the Fede: 

m in the character im: 

upon * with its powers over the citizen strictly defined and 

itution, from which it derives its own existence, and by 

virtue of which alone it continues to exist and act as a government and sov- 

, It panne power of any kind rent it, andit can not when it enters 

a of the United States put off its character and assume discretion- 

ary or powers which the Constitution has denied toit. It can not 

create for if a new character se from the citizens of the United 

and the duties it oust = — eae of ae 

territory being nited overnment an e citi- 

zen enter it eit authority of the Constitution, with their respec- 

cise Pe eek beyond nach seakton — een seen f ily den reas 
w rumen ers, nor lawfully deny an 

im oy aa Mesa 4 mn of which speak t onl ; 
over person and prope w we are not only no 

granted to Congress but are in e denied, and they are forbidden 

exercise them. And this p tion is not confined to the States, but the 

ee general, and extends to the whole territory over which the Consti- 

under 


Peekecaedsi oss 
Mr. Justice Curtis, dissenting upon some of the points decided, 
concurred in these propositions. He in part said: 


I confess If unable to perceive any difference whatever between my 


own opinion of the general extent of the power of Congress and the opinion 


of the ity of hae CERSS, care that 5 consider iS derivable from the 
pina ry of = aoe, while they hold Ls KS be alent | i 
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So, Mr. Chairman, we see that the whole court in the Dred Scott 
case decided in 1856 that Congress had the power to legislate for 
Territories belonging to the United States, but subject to the limi- 
tations of ‘the Constitution. This decision oe this point has 
never been overruled, but has been frequently affirmed by the 
Supreme Court. 

Mr. Pomeroy, in his work on Constitutional Law, page 317, says 
of the part of the opinion of Chief Justice Taney which I have 
quoted: 

The position assumed by the court that Congress in the exercise of its leg- 
islative function for the Territories is bound by the restrictive clauses of the 
Bill of Rights can not be successfully attacked. Indeed, it can make no dif- 
ference whether that body proceeds under the express grant of Article IV, 
or under its power implied in the capacity to acquire and hold additional soi). 
In either case it is equally hedged around and trammeled by the safeguards 
of individual rights that are contained in the first eight amendments. 

I wish to call attention to more recent decisions of the Supreme 
Court on this question. 

In the National Bank vs. County of Yankton (101 U.5., 129) 
the court, through Chief Justice Waite, held: 

All territory within the jurisdiction of the United States not included 
within any State must necessarily be governed by or under the authority 
of Congress. * * * The organic law of the Territories takes the place of 
a constitution as the fundamental law of the local vernment. * * * 
But Congress is supreme, and for the purposes of this departmental author- 
ity has all the powers of the »ple of the United States, except such as 
have been expressly or by implication reserved in the prohibitions of the 
Constitution. : 7 

We also find the same doctrine enunciated by the court in the 
case of Murphy vs. Ramsay (114 U. S., 45). The court stated: 

The people of the United States, as sovereign owners of the National Terri- 
tories, have supreme power over them and their inhabitants. In the exercise 
of this sovereign dominion they are represented by the Government of the 
United States, to whom all the powers of government over that subject have 
been delegated, subject only to such restrictions as are expressed in the Con- 
stitution, as are necessarily implied in its terms or in the purposes and ob- 
gaat of the power itself. * * * The personal and civil rights of the inhab- 

tants of the Territories are secured to them as to other citizens by the 
principles of constitutional liberty, which restrain all the agencies of goyern- 
ment, State and national. 

Chief Justice Waite, for the court, in Reynolds rs. United States 
(98 U. 8., 145) held that both the first and sixth articles of amend- 
ment to the Constitution applied to the Territory of Utah. The 
court declared in that case: 

By the Constitution of the United States the accused was entitled to a trial 
by an impartial jury. 

The accused was acitizen of the Territory of Utah. 
same case it was further said by the court: 

Congress can not pass a law for the government of the Territories which 
shall prohibit the free exercise of religion. The first amendment tothe Con- 
stitution expressly forbids such legislation. The question to be determined 
is whether law now under consideration comes within this prohibition. 

It was decided in the case of Springville vs. Thomas (166 U. 5., 
707), by Chief Justice Fuller, speaking for the court, that an act 
of Congress giving to the lscal legislature of the Territory of Utah 
the power to provide that verdicts in civil cases might be rendered 
by less than the whole number of jurors was unconstitutional, as 
violating the seventh amendment to the Constitution. Chief Jus- 
tice Fuller said: 

In our opinion the seventh amendment secured unanimity in finding a 
verdict as an essential feature of trial by jury in common-law cases, and the 
act of Congress could not impart the power to change the constitutional rule, 
and could not be treated as attempting to doso. It has been docided by tho 
court that the Territorial act of March, 1892, permitting this, was invalid be- 
cause in contravention of the Constitution and the act of Congress. 

In the case of Thompson vs. Utah (170 U.8., 343) it was declared 
by the court: 

That the provisions of the Constitution of the United States relating to 
the right of trial by jury in suits at common law apply to the Territories of 
the United States is no pager an open question. t is equally beyond ques- 
tion that the provisions of the National Constitution relating totrials by jury 
= = tocriminal prosecutions apply tothe Territories of the United 

tates. 

The Supreme Court, in the case of Callan vs. Wilson (127 U. 8., 
540), heid that the third article and the fifth and sixth amend- 
ments to the Constitution applied to the District of Columbia, and 
said, in part: 

There isnothing in the history of the Constitution or of the original amend- 
ments to justify the assertion that the people of the District may be lawfully 


And in the 


deprived of the benefit of any of the constitutional guaranties of life, liberty, 
and property. * * * We can not think that the people of this District 
have in that regard less rights than those accorded to the people of the Ter- 
ritories of the United States. 


Mr. Justice Brewer, in the case of Fong Yue Ting vs. United 
States (149 U. S., 738), in delivering his dissenting opinion, said: 

The Constitution has potency everywhere within the limits of our terri- 
tory, and the powers which the National Government may exercise within 
such limits are those and only those given to it by that instrument. 

The case of Cross vs. Harrison (16 How., 181) is directly in 
point. The question in that case was whether customs duties and 
tonnage dues which had been imposed upon imports and tonnage 
as mili contributions by direction of the President in the ex- 
ercise of the belligerent rights of a conqueror in Upper California 
and collected by the military authorities at the captured port of 
San Francisco between February 3, 1848 (date of the treaty of 
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peace with Mexico), and November 13, 1849 (when the regular 
collector of that port entered upon the duties of his office pursu- 
ant to an act of Con March 3, 1849, *‘to, extend the 
revenue laws of the United States over the territory and waters 
of Upper California, and to create a collection district therein”), 
were illegally exacted and recoverable by the importers. 

This case was decided in 1853, and the court in part said: 

By the ratifications of the treaty California became a part of the United 
States. And as there is nothing differently stipulated in the treaty with 
respect to commerce, it became instantly bound and privileged by the laws 
which © had passed to a revenue from duties on imports and 
fomnnge t was bound by the eighteenth section of the act of 2d of March, 
17%. The right claimed to land foreign goods within the United States at 
any place ou: of a collection district, if allowed, would be a violation of that 
provision in the Constitution which enjoins that all duties, imposts, and ex- 
cises shall be uniform throughout the United States. 

Upper California was acquired and held precisely as Puerto 
Rico was acquired and is now held, The case therefore applies 
directly to the point which I am discussing. It must be manifest 
to the House that if this bill shall become a law it will be uncon- 
stitutional and void. 

How could any question be more clearly settled by decisions of 
the Sunes Court than this one? It has been decided time and 
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Justice McLean, of the minority, said: 

In organizing the government of a Territory, Cor 
appropriate to the a’ ment of the constitution 

exerc which are prohibited by the Constitution or which are contrary 
to its spirit, so that, whether the object may be the protection of the persons 
and property of purchasers of the public lands or of communities who have 
been annexed to the Union by conquest or ron they are initiatory to 
the establishment of State governments, and no more power can be claime:| 
or exercised than is to the attainment of the end. This is the lim. 
itation of all the Federal powers. 

Mr. Justice Field, in Weber vs. Harbor Commissioners, 18 Wal- 
lace, 65, says: 

Although the title to the soil under tide waters of the bay was Papiret by 

. held 


the cession from Mexico equally with the title to the upland, they it only 
in trust for the future States. , 


In the case of Knight vs. United States Land Association, 142 
U. S., 183, says: 

Upon the acquisition of the territory from Mexico the United States 
acquired the title to the tide land equally with the title to the upland, but 
with respect to the former, they held it only in trust for the future States 
territory. 

In Shively vs. Bowlby, 152 U. 8. Reports, 48, Justice Gray held . 
the same doctrine. 

The island of Puerto Rico, Mr. Chairman, is held in trust for a 


ress is limited to means 
object. No powers can 


again that the General Government has no inherent powers, and | future State, and is entitled to the benefit and protection of tho 
it has been repeatedly decided in cases extending over nearly a | Constitution, 


hundred years that the Constitution extends to every place, whether 
in a Territory or State, where the Government extends its powers 
and authority by statute. 
which I have cited, it was he!d that the Constitution extends ex 
proprio vigore to and over a Territory. In that case no statute 
was enacted to extend the Constitution to Upper California. 

It can not be that the highest court in our country has been 
wrong upon this question for nearly a hundred years. 

Must it not strike gentlemen on the other sideas difficult to con- 
clude that Congress can rule outside of the Constitution, when 
it is created by the Constitution and derives all of its powers 
therefrom? Theforce of every statute enacted by Congressis trace- 


Gentlemen on the other side must know that this proposed legis- 
lation is revolutionary in its character. It will not stand the 


And in the case of Cross vs. Harrison, | test without subverting the fundamental principles of our Goy- 
| ernme 


ment. 

Should this bill become a law it will be the first step by Congress 
in the transformation of this Republic into an empire—intoa mon- 
net. It will mark the distinction between expansion as hereto- 
fore had by this Government, carrying with it the Constitution 
and the blessings of liberty to the newly acquired people, and im- 
perialism pure and simple,as once practiced by the Caesars and 


| now advocated by the leaders of the Republican party as a tenet 


of their political faith. It will establish the policy of imperialism 


able back to the Constitution as its source. Wipe out the Consti- | which will ultimately and inevitably destroy the principle of 


tution and Congress is without power and its statutes are nullities. 
There can be no such thing as a live statute and a dead Constitu- 
tion, but the Constitution may be alive and the statute may be 
without force. Wherever the Government extends its power by 
law, it is so extended by virtue of the Constitution and the Con- 
stitution is therefore necessarily there with the power. It is 
there, too, with its limitations and restrictions. 

But, Mr. Chairman, it is apparent that the doctrine contended 
for by gentlemen is contrary tothe genius of our institutions. 
How can it be imagined that our fathers intended to establish a 
government with a policy—an imperialistic policy, such a policy 
as had, and against which they rebelled and fought? 


every principle the purposed enemy of imperialism, 

The Territories are infant States. Their people need the protec- 
tion of the Constitution of the United States more than even the 
people of the States. The States have constitutions of their own, 
whereas the Territories, if the Constitution of the United States 
does not apply to them, have no constitution and are without the 
guaranty of protection to life, liberty, and property. They are 
under tutelage for statehood. Can they better be taught the 
principles of free government by giving them the protection of 
the Constitution or by giving them imperialistic rule? 
annexed land is held in trust for future States and the Territories 
are in a state of poopeneiies for statehood is well determined. 

‘ Chief Justice Marshall, in Loughborough vs. Blake (5 Wheaton, 
17), Says: " 
The difference between 


tion, to submit to being taxed by a government having no common interest 


with it, separated from it by a vast ocean, restrained no principle of ap- 
rtionment, and associa’ it by no common ings, ie rose 
representatives of the . under restri of our 
Constitution, to tax a of which is eitherin a state of infancy 
advancing to , looki orward to complete equality as soon as t 
state of manh shall be attained, as with Territories, or which 
un y relinquished t of representation and has adopted the 
whole body of oe for it= legi eegreans As is the case with the 
it, is too not to present i to the minds of all. 


Chief Justice Taney, in the Dred Scott case, said: 


There is certainly no power 

ernment to or main 

at a distance, to be ruled 

its territorial limits in any way except by the 
. * e 


ven by the Constitution to the Federal Gov- 
colonies on the United States or 
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ring a continent, with an immense popula- 


human liberty upon which this Republic was founded and with- 
out which no free republic can exist. 
I am not so much concerned about how much duty this bill im- 
es, though I believe it to be an outrage upon the people of 
uerto Rico, as I am about how this imperialistic policy will 
affect our institutions and the future of our country. The policy 
is that Congress shall rule the Territories without constitutional 
limitations; that the people of the Territories, which, to suit gentle- 
men on the other side, may be more appropriately called colonies, 
shall have no guaranties, by a written constitution, of protection 
to life, liberty, and property, but that they shall be subject to the 
despotic will of man unrestrained; that the Territories sball be 


They iid not so intend. They founded a Republic in spirit and | dependencies and their inhabitants subjects. Ideclare, Mr. Chair- 


man, in all seriousness, that | would prefer, infinitely prefer, the 
rule of a king to that of a Congress without a constitution, domi- 
nated by a political party obeying in every act the mandates of 
the trusts and syndicates, 


But gentlemen may say that the imperialism will be inst the 
people of the Territories and will not affect the people of the United 
States. My answer to this is in the words of Abraham Lincoln: 


** Destroy this (the spirit of liberty) and you sow the seeds of des- 
potism at your own doors.” This is a great truth. A ruler, I 
care not who he may be, who will plunder and despoil the distant 
people of his dominton will plunder and despoil at the first op- 
sure his eat home. If the Constitution can be with- 
rawn from people of the Territories und they be made sub- 
a and vassals to meet the requirements of a political party 
ow long will it be before it will be trampled under foot and 
—_— order that monarchy may have a free hand at home? 
he government with an imperial policy for at of its will 
in time extend that potter to the whole . Im can 
not be restrained, e are safe only in its 
We hear gentlemen on the other side say that no harm is in- 
tended; that all that 1s wanted is to raise money so that the Puerto 


Ricans may be given schools and other good thin The prog- 
ress of a 7 te to monarchy has always been u the leader- 
oe of pretended patriots. 

istory teaches us a lesson which we may heed with t. 


Rome was once a blic and became an empire, and its ine 
and fall followed. ee coeeeey & mew 2 Seis and be- 
came great by being a republic, there are here 
who would convert it into an empire to be attended with the 
same fate as 8. 

There is much in what Gibbon in his Decline and Fall says that 
is apposite, instructive, and warning: 

The tender seioe = Angee for a free constitution which he had de- 


ween eS by an attentive consideration of the charas- 
rr that * 

When he the artful system of imperial au x moderation 
was inspired by his fears. He wished to decei et image of 
Sion tinerte, edt Ue anesten by an image of civil “The names 
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and forms of the ancient administration were preserved by him with anxious 
care. The usual number of consuls, preetors, and tribunes were annually 
invested with their respective signs of office and continued to discharge 
some of their important functions. Cesar— 


Continues Gibbon— 


had provoked his fate by ostentatiously taking the title of king, while he 
might haye reigned as such under the title of consul or tribune. Au ustus 
was sensible that mankind is governed by names; nor was he deceived in his 
expectation that the senate and people would submit to slavery, provided 
that they were respectfully assured that they enjoyed their ancient freedom. 
To exp ina few words, the system of the imperial government, as it was 
instituted Augustus and maintained by those princes who understood 
their own interest and that of the people, it may be defined as an absolute 
monarchy by_the forms of a commonwealth. The masters of the 
Roman world environed their throne with darkness, and humbly professed 
themselves the accountable ministers of the senate, whose supreme decrees 
they dictated and obeyed. The face of the court corresponded with the forms 
of the administration. 

As late as the age of the Antonines the Greek historians say 
that “although the sovereign of Rome, in compliance with an 
obsolete prejudice, abstained from the name of king, he possessed 
the full measure of regal power.” As imperialism became more 
fully established the forms and shams were dispensed with. ‘‘The 
fine theory of a republic,” says Gibbon, ‘*insensibly vanished.” 

This account from Roman history must at this time im- 
press the American citizen. Do we see in what is Suapening in 
this country a parallel to what happened to the Roman Republic? 
Are not gentlemen on the other side playing the arts of the 
wily Augustus? Do they not say that there is no imperialism 
in our Government, and yet is not the proposed legislation impe- 
rialistic? Do they not call our Government a Republic, and yet 
would they not rule it as an empire? Do they not say our Gov- 
ernment is a free Government, and yet are they not trying to ma‘e 
vassals of the inhabitants of our Territories? Did not the Presi- 
dent declare that the war against Spain was for the sake of 
humanity and that forcible annexation was criminal aggressior. 
and was not to be thought of, and has not the close of this war 
been followed by a war of conquest? 

Did not the President do what no other President ever did, de- 
clare war against the Filipinos, when the Constitution says only 
Congress can declare war? Has he not professed devotion to the 
Monroe doctrine, and yet by the Hay-Pauncefote treaty would he 
not a that doctrine, so dear and important to the Ameri- 
can e? Let not, Mr. Chairman, the people of this country 
be ved. ‘Philosophy teaches us speciaily by the examples 
of Roman history.” ‘‘ Marius and Cesar,” says Gibbon, ‘ sub- 
oe peo of — eey A atest te ane 
the pi of the e;” and Augustus pretended to a 
servant of the people While destroying their ifberty and making 
himself a dictator. He established ‘‘an absolute monarchy dis- 
guised by the forms of a commonwealth.” ‘‘His successors for 
a while observed his constitutional fictions,” but the ‘‘ republic 
insensibly vanished.” 

The President some months ago asked, ‘‘Who will haul down 
the flag?” The question has gone unanswered until now. The 
Republican ey eres the question by the introduction of 
this Puerto Rican bill. This party would haul down the flag as 
it floats over this Republic, the emblem of liberty, justice, and 
humanity, and float it over an empire, the emblem of tyranny, 
op on, and wrong. 

r. Chairman, I would have the ey this country to read 
again of the oppression and outrages which our forefathers 
suffered under the rule of monarchy. We should not forget the 
wrongs inflicted upon them lest we forget what imperialism 
means. They were ruled bya king and a parliament unrestrained 
by a written constitution. And, Mr: Chairman, what is the dif- 
—— between the rule of a king and his parliament without a 

tution to restrain and the rule of a president and his con- 
gress without a constitution to limit? 

Let us see what were some of the wrongs visited upon the le 





of this country by King George and his Parliament. I read from 
the Declaration of Independence, and thec are King 
George: ‘‘ He haserected a multitude of new offices and sent thither 


swarms of officers to harass our people and eat out their sub- 
stance, He has kept among us in times of peace s g armies 
without the consent of our legislatures. He has affected to render 
the military independent of and superior to the civil power. He 
has combined with others to subject us to a jurisdiction foreign 
to our Constitution and unacknowledged by our laws; giving his 
assent to their acts of pretended legislation: 

“Forquartering large bodies of armed troopsamongus:” ‘For 
cutting off our trade with all parts of the world: For imposing 
taxeson us without our consent: For depriving us in many cases 
of the benefits of trial by ory: For transporting us beyond seas 
to for nded o: ” «He hasabdicated government 
here by g us out of his protection and waging war against 
us, ae oe ben pees, sereged our coasts, burnt our 
towns, and destroyed the lives of our people.” 
are but a few of the crimes committed by King George 

the American 


people—his people. 
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Are we to give to our Territories such a rule as this? I say no; 
not aslongas the words of the immortal Henry, ** Give me liberty or 
give me death,” areremembered. These words tell how liberty is 
to be valued, and they, too, like Henry,areimmortal, They werein 
the hearts and on the lips of our forefathers for seven long years of 
bloody warfare. And they are upon the lips of every oppressed 
people struggling for freedom. e hear them from the lips of 
the farmers of the Transvaal in their heroic struggle for the pres- 
ervation of their Republic. We hear them from the lips of the 
ao in the jungles of Luzon. And, Mr. Chairman, in view 
of the imperial policy inaugurated by the present Administration 
and the threatened destruction of our institutions, it is time the 
American people were taking those words afresh upon their lips. 

Never before in the history of our country were there greater 
questions pending before the people for solution. The money 
question is one of vast importance. The trust question is another 
of deep interest and concern to the people; but there can be no 
greater or more momentous question than the question whether 
or not this great Republic shall be preserved, thereby preserving 
our liberties, or shall perish from the face of the earth. The 
people can not and will not be recreant to their duty. We hold 
this Government in trust for generations to come. Should we 
prove faithless to the trust, we will commit a crime against our- 
der and against posterity. {Loud applause on the Democratic 
side. 


Trade of Puerto Rico, 


SPEECH 


or 


WILLIAM H. 


OF NEW YORK, 
In THE HovusE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Wednesday, February 28, 1900, 


On the bill (H. R. 8245) to regulate the trade of Puerto Rico, and for other 
purposes, 


HON. RYAN, 


Mr. RYAN said: 

Mr. CHairMAN: Let us at least be honest. This is the place and 
the present the time when the members of this House, irrespective 
of the side to which their political belief has assigned them, should 
discuss frankly, fairly, and thoroughly all the conditions, con- 
stitutional, commercial, legal, and practical that the cession of 
these islands to the United States has brought before Congress. 
The people demand frankness of us. We owe it to our constitu- 
encies. I owe it to a constituency whose Christian teachings 
prompt them to revere the Ten Commandments, particularly that 
commandment which says ‘‘ Thou shalt not bear false witness.” 
I owe it to a constituency a portion of which has come in the tide 
of progress to make up the great population of foreign born, who 
have suffered all the privations of imperialistic government and 
the hardships of the large standing army. 

We are now confronted with a problem which reaches far into 
the future, and whether we solve it rightly or wrongly so will we 
be praised or censured by the next generation and the multitude 
unborn. It is therefore of vast importance that we be honest. 
Let us be honest as to the importance of this step; we owe that to 
ourselves. Let us be honest with the Puerto Ricans; we owe it to 
those dusky burnt children of the tropical clime, who, struggling 
to be freed from the tyrannical rule of Spain, greeted General 
Miles with open arms—greeted him as a savior who had come to 
bring them out of the house of bondage and into the land of the 
free—honest to those little ones who scattered flowers in the path 
of our soldiers as they marched to San Juan. Let us be honest to 
the people of our own country. Let us be honest to the laboring 
man of these United States, who is vitally interested in our course 
with reference to these new possessions. 

The | and the technical sides of this question have been dis- 
cussed. Myablecolleague from New York { Mr. PayNrE] has viewed 
itin its commercial light, but the fanciful twists of his giant brain, 
that have even goneso far as to give expression to his belief in two 
measures of diametrical sentiment, have placed his ideas in the 
deadly lel and caused him to exclaim, ‘‘If we do not put a 
tax on the products of this island we are commercially doomed, 
and if we do put a tax on the products of the island we are doomed 
also.” ‘To relieve the strain | would suggest to the chairman of 
the Ways and Means Committee that he introduce a third meas- 
ure authorizing the President to sever what appears to be our 
imperialistic connection with Puerto Rico. I am neither alawyer 
nor an Ohioan, so I will not presume to expound the Constitution 
in its bearing on this question. 

I have, however, enjoyed the privilege of being a student of 
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those able minds who have expounded the Constitution inits bear- 
ing on this particular question, and I shall ask the indulgence of 
your time and attention later on to quote to this House ges 
from the opinions handed down by Chief Justice John Marshall, 
by Justice Cooley, and by Justice McLain, whose memories have 
been kept green and whose opinions have been revered by all men 
in all times until the present moment. Our Republican friends 
have made it imperative that we contrast these opinions with 
those of my friend from New York, the chairman of the Ways 
and Means Committee; with Mr. Grosvenor, of Ohio, and those 
other stanch party leaders on this floor, who now ask us to take 
a radical — the opposite direction to which we have been 
taught to walk, and in opposition to that course which has, until 
this time, maintained our d institutions and made us a happy 
and a contented people, enjoying life in the blessedness of freedom. 

As this debate has been o or some time, I shall not endeavor 
to bring into it at this pe any new topic of discussion, but still 
I do not intend to vote against the measure without first laying 
before the House my views on the subject. Mr. Chairman, what 
is ~ no we =: case as = a. have eet len ° 

o go back to the beginning and picture the landing of our vic- 
torious arms on the shore of island. It is not for me to say at 
this time what the sentiment of our people toward the island was 
at that period. Neither shall I assume to tell this House what 
feeling prompted the Puerto Ricans to their demonstrations of 
enthusiastic greeting. Instead, I read from the report of General 
Miles, commander of the army of invasion: 
HEADQUARTERS OF THE ARMY, 
Ponce, Puerto Rico, July 28, 1898. 

To the inhabitants of Puerto Rico: 


In the prosecution of the war against the Kingdom of S by the people 
of the United States in the cause of liberty, and humanity, its - 
tary forces have come to occupy the isiand of Puerto Rico. 

hey come bearing the banner of freedom, inspired by a noble purpose to 
seek the enemies of our country and yours and to destroy or capture all who 
are in armed ce. ee! ng you the fostering arm of a nation of free 
people, whose greatest power is in its justice and humanity to all those avin 
within its fold. Hence the first effect of this occupation will be the immedi- 
ate release from your former tical relations and, it is hoped, a cheerful 
ucceptance of the government of the United States. c tof the 
American military forces will be to overthrow the armed authority of Spain 
and to give to the om of = beautiful island the largest measure of lib- 
SS with this military occupation. 

e have not come to make war upon the people of a country that for cen- 
on co but os at ne to an te : 
not only to yourselves, bu your y, to your pros ‘ 
and bestow upon you the immunities and Goingeet the liberal thetitations 
of our Government. It is not our purpose tointerfere with any existing laws 
and customs that are wholesome and beneficial oyee people so long 7 
conform to the rules of military administration of order and justice. Thisis 
not a war of devastation, but one to give to all within the control of its mili- 
tary and naval forces the advantages and blessings of enlightened civilization. 


Major-General, Commanding United States Army. 

This was followed in the succeeding month by the ng of 
the protocol under which hostilities between the United States 
and Spain ceased. The treaty of peace between the two countries 
was signed by the commissioners in December of that year and 
was ratified by the Senate of the United States in February, 1899. 
By the terms of the treaty the island of Puerto Rico was ceded to 
the United States. 

Section 8, Article I, of the Constitution of the United States, 
says: 

The Con shall have power to lay and collect du im 
and excines, to pay to dntin and proved, Sor the quasnan Sebenae naa que: 


if f i ; but all 
VimAotas 
The powers and limitations of under the Constitution 
have been placed before this House y and strongly, and it is 


not of moment that I go into them the limited time I have at 
my disposal. I shall, however, as briefly as possible quote from 
able constitutional authorities to show that this action is without 


precedent. 
First of all, I read from the resolution ponses be (Saas rior 
to the declaration of war with Spain. I doso because it ah bona 
stated that the action of the Democrats in that Congress caused 
the nation to go to war and brought on this question. For the 
part the Democratic party took in urging the Administration to 
that war in humanity’s cause, I honor it. I desire to show, how- 
ever, that Congress did not desire or intend that the Constitution 
should be ted in providing government for whatever territory 
may, or was to come, into our possession by reason of that war- 
The resolution reads: 

The United States hereby disclaims any raranerky intention to exercise 
auveraants, urisdiction, or control over ‘island ee) emsaes for the 

fication thereof, and asserts its d when that is accomp t 

leave the government and control of the to its 

The resolution says Cuba, but it is plain to even a careless ob- 
server that the intention of Congress was to demonstrate that we 
were not entering into a war of conquest. 

Chief Justice ey has given to us an opinion that I feel is 
particular] — It leaves no ground for equivo- 
cations, and it is brief and to the point. He says: 


The Constitution itself never to treaty or enactment; it neither 
changes with time, nor does it in bend to the force of circumstances. 





es 


It may be amended according to its own permission; but while it stands, it 
is “a law for rulers and ple, equally in war and in peace, and covers with 
the shield of its p on all of men, at all times, and under al! cir- 
cumstances.” Its principles can not, therefore, be set aside in order to moot 
the supposed necessities of great crises. ‘No doctrine involving more per- 
nicious consequences was ever invented by the wit of man than that any of its 
provegene can be suspended during any of the great exigencies of govern- 
ment.” 

Justice Cooley has been careful in reaching this decision. He 
would rather that the Constitution be paramount to the greatest 
crisis that time might bring, so that men would not err in tiis 
heat of nerve-raking scenes. Such ju ent must be listed as the 
soundest judgment. Having dispelled any hesitancy that I may 
have entertained in a feeling that the present time was one when we 
should not look back to the wise ju ent of those able jurists— 
and I assure the gentlemen that I entertained it but briefly—let 
us proceed to other authorities which say that we can not place a 
tax on one part of the country and allow another part to go free, 
Chief Justice Marshall has held that— 

The power, then, to lay and collect duties, im and excises may be exer- 
cised and must be exe’ throughout the United States. Does this term 
omnynete the whole or any partic portion of the American empire? Cer- 
ta: 7 this peetien con mit of but oneanswer. It is the name given to our 

iiic, w 


grea ich is composed of States and Territories. District 
of Columbia or terri of the Missouri is not less within tho 
United States ia, and it is not less necessary on 


Mary or Pennsylvan 
the princi of our Constitution that uniformity in the imposition of im- 
posts, du and excises should be observed in the one than in the other. 

Justice McLean could have written nothing more a to the 
discussion of this week, even if he were a member of this House 
and was present at this time, than is contained in the following 
opinion as to the limitations of Congress: 

No powers can be exercised [by Congress] which are prohibited in the Con- 
stitu or which are contrary to its spirit. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I wish to discuss a little of the history of 
our advent into Puerto Rico, and view, as well as | can, the island 
as we found it. It was not aggression or force by which our 
arms marched victoriously to the seat of government in Puerto 


ico, 

The flame of our cannon and the swish of the Mauser did not 
blaze the way. Our gallant soldier boys trampled over no dead 
comrades nor climbed blood-stained heights ’mid hazy smoke of 
battle to plant the Stars and Stripes on the topmost peak of 
the island, whereall nations might see its folds float flauntingly 
and gloriously in the breeze. erto Rico did not come by con- 
quest. It came becanse we had given to the world a mandate of 
manliness and were known to the extreme ends of either hemis- 
phere as the nation of humanity, the defender of the oppressed, 
and our homes were the mansions of the ‘free and the brave.” 
We were simply greeted to possession, and in that word I would 
embody the purest sentiment of anticipated enjoyment. Gen- 
eral Miles was received as an emancipator. e Puerto Ri- 
cans felt that he was to make them free. They pictured content- 
ment and equality with all men as their future lot. They viewed 
a new era for their country. They gloried in the government to 
come, and, if we are to believe the reports, which we have no 
just cause to doubt, welcomed our y, believing that they 
were throwing wide their portals to the Constitution and the Gov- 
ernment of the United States. 

From what [have learned and have heard here stated that is the 
prima facie case of our material acquirement of the territory. The 
reportof General Miles bears it out. It is my pu to show in 
this regard that we should clear ourselves of any charge of deceit. 
If we do so, we are doing naught but being est. Does this 
measure carry out our promise? Mr. Chairman, I regret to say 
that it does not. We have but two ways to give to those people 
what we them amid the chaos of war, when men and na- 
tions usually as man to man and nation to nation. What 
are these two things? Surely they are not the benefits of the un- 
written constitution that a colleague pictured so htly and said 
existed in the human mind or human conscience. No, Mr, Chair- 
man, not that. We must give the Puerto Ricans the emoees 
and benefits of the Constitution, that great state vy 
Jefferson when we were a Puerto Ricoin principle, or we must 

ive them their independence and allow them to bring forth a new 

efferson and a new constitution, which will be sufficient to their 
conditions and bring them their expected happiness. 

We can not ask these of our new possession, the Pearl of 
the Antilles, to take a step in the tide of time and give 
Soy colepeh gues tote Mapa ot eaten of Bite ote to 
they enjo: o e o , prior to 
the war with — wine to this House, and particularly to 
you, my Repu to allow no cloud of trust smoke to 
so dim your view that you may not see this comparison of condi- 
tions as they existed under the rule of Spain and as they will exist 
under the views of the Republican majority of the Ways and 
Means Committee that are to be forced upon the country. But I 
am glad to say that the conditions to come are not by 
the tu controvert it as you will. [Appionse.) 

We have these facts from reports of Mr. Davis and others who 
have investigated the subject Puerto Rico has an area of about 











} 
4,000square miles, andabout amillion of inhabitants, over 800,000 of | 


them white people of mixed nationalities—Americans, Irish, 
English, French, Spanish, Italians, and Portuguese—and the infor- 
mation I have warrants me in saying that about one-fourth of the 
people can read and write. They are not savages, Mr, Chairman. 

y know a good government from a bad government—right 
from wrong. ey are law-abiding and thrifty, and the great 
majority follow agricultural pursuits for a livelihood. hat 
rights and privileges did they enjoy under Spanish rule? Let us 
see. The first thing we note is that they were given equal repre- 
sentation with the other provinces of that government in the 

ish Cortes. That was just and honest. 

At the time they became a part of this country by treaty they 
had not only no public debt but one million and a half dollars in 
their treasury. For the five years previous to this statistical re- 

rt the exports of the island were worth nearly $85,000,000, the 
Paports about $70,000,000, leaving a trade balance in their favor of 
nearly $15,000,000, which would mean about $3,000,000 per year. 
The chief a of the island are sugar. coffee, and tobacco. 
The annual average production of sugar is about 58,000 tons. The 
great quantity of their sugar was exported to Spain, the tobacco 
to Cuba and there mixed with Cuban product and sold in for- 
eign markets. We gather from these facts that the island can 
= way from its own resources. In average times it is more 

self-supporting. Last ae was an extraordinary year in the 
island. The hurricanes wrecked the plantations, strewing devasta- 
tion broadcast, and destroying millions of dollars’ worth of crops 
in the field and in storage. The work of the elements has left 
them, especially the poorer classes, in a degree, dependent upon the 
charity of country. 

Our course should not be one of forcing further hardships upon 
these people. Would it not be preferable to be as liberal as possi- 
ble in our dealings—trade relations—with the island under these 
conditions, especially when we can do so in strict conformity with 
the Constitution? But the gentleman from Llinois [Mr. Cannon] 
says that the duty will be placed upon the sugar trust, as that cor- 
poceees controls all the sugar there is on the island at the present 
ime. Then, in theory, I step across to the other side of this House, 
where I find I am outside of the Constitution, and I ask: If this 
tax on im tion is levied against the sugar trust, why are we 
yen aoe 25 per cent of the Dingley tax to only 15 per cent 

Gentlemen, if your side of the House ever decides that it wants 
to tax the sugar trust, tax it to the limit and tax it every day, or 
it will take you until the end of time to reimburse this nation for 


the taxes it dodged. Giving due attention to what the gen- 
tleman from Illinois has to =~ about the sugar trust, I will as- 
sume for the present—and feel safe in my assumption—that the 
tax is on the Rican, as, with the assistance of nature, he 


has produced the sugar. We can afford to be fair and liberal and 
give to these people a demonstration that they have benefited by 

e unfurling of the Stars and Stripes on their island. Let the 
Constitution follow the wees: 

Though I am not an irer of President McKinley in the 

licies he has mapped out for this Government, and on the ma- 
jority of his themes I am diametrically opposed to him, still I 
would be less a man and no Democrat at all if I did not heartily 
concur in his sentiment as regards our commercial treatment of 
this island. I quote here from his annual message and ask for the 
attention of the Republican members of the Ways and Means 
Committee while I read it: 

It must be borne in mind that since the cession Puerto Rico has been 
denied the principal markets she had long enjoyed, and our tariffs have been 
continued against her products as when she was under Spanish sovereignty. 

The markets of Spain are closed to her products except upon terms to 
which commerce of all nations is subj . The island of Cuba, which 
used to buy her cattle and tobacco without customs duties, now imposes the 
same duties upon these products as from any other country entering her 

fore, lost her zree intercourse with Spain and Cuba 
without any compensating benefits in this market. Her coffee was little 
known and not in use by one poet and therefore there was no demand here 
for this, one of her chief products. , 

Our duty is to abolish all customs tariffs between the United States 
and Puerto Rico and give her products free access to our markets. 


Now note what the Secretary of War has to say: 


abMiaieeish tie conbiond capactation of Casing te cer prosperity ith 
con ex n our with 
he people of Puerto Rico so gladl Syeneterred their dilegiance <= the 
and that we should treat the interest of this people as our 
most strongly to urge that the customs duties between 
Puerto Rico and the United States be removed. 
In addition to these statements and the statements of able men 
versed in the conditions of the island at the time of the ces- 
sion, I call attention to the fact that during this session Mr. 
Payne of New York, chairman of the Ways and Means Commit- 
tee, introdnced a bill following these lines. It is natural to pre- 
sume that he was prompted by the sentiment that stirred the 
President and was acting in accord with the policy of the Admin- 
when he did so. Here we stop suddenly. Mr. Payne 
withdraws his bill and substitutes a measure that will place a 
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tax of 25 per cent of the Dingley tariff on all imports and exports 
of Puerto Rico. We have no ground for believing that the Presi- 
dent has ordered this or intimated that it was his desire. He has, 
however, offered no resistance. Now, I ask, why this radical 
change? I pause for a reply. 

What is this done for? Where is the necessity of going outside 
of the Constitution when we can give these people just and equita- 
ble government within the limitations of that great paper? There 
must be a cause for this change of sentiment on the part of the 
Ways and Means Committee. If not, why this unprecedented, 
unwarranted, and, I believe, unconstitutional action of Congress? 
What is there in it for the great mass of people of this country 
known as the working class? Is it the intention to have citizens 
in one part of the country and subjects in another? Is it not dan- 
gerous for the American people to allow the flag to be planted 
where the Constitution can not follow? I say, as we treasure the 
liberty that this Government of ours affords us, guard well the 
principles that have been handed down by Washington, by Jeffer- 
son, and by Lincoln—the princip!es that have made it possible for 
this country to maintain its proud position among the nations of 
the globe, 

I do not for an instant believe that this bill is meant solely to 
settle the question of our relations with Puerto Rico. I shall go 
further and say that I do not believe there is a majority of the 
members of this House who so believe. The framers of this 
measure, whoever they may be—and I regret that its parentage 
should be lost in obscurity—know that its effects will reach 
through Puerto Rico and away to the Philippines, where Agui- 
naldo is still playing the character of the squirrel and the fox. 
If this bill was unshod of any intention to stretch out its arms to 
the Philippines there would be no such strenuous action on the 
part of the Ways and Means Committee. 

Politics would be eliminated to a great extent, and we should 
be compelled to face only the proposition of what is best for 
Puerto Rico. This measure embodies more than all that. It is 
the first step in the direction of imperialistic government. It 
leads from the republic to the empire; and, gentlemen, if you 
still insist on the adoption of this unwarranted and unconstitu- 
tional measure, if you insist on making the Philippines part of the 
United States, you must eventually, judging by your efforts to 
date, in direct opposition to the opinions of the Supreme Court 
and of all the Secretaries of State, find yourselves in the vexing 
position of fixing one rate of import duty for Puerto Rico, another 
for New York, another for Florida, and another for Manila. 

Is it not enough that we strain every timber in the Constitution 
to reach some kind of a settlement of this question, or must we 
pay out millions of dollars annually as well, and secure no benefit 
from the commercial relationship that we may enjoy therefrom? 
It is proved beyond peradventure that we can secure no advantage 
in any equitable trade relation that we may establish with the 
islands in the oriental seas. From the reports of the Treasury 
Department it is shown that the entire import and export trade 
of the entire een amounts to $30,000,000 per year. Pre- 
suming that no other nation traded one dollar’s worth with the 
islands; that we received all the trade, and figuring a reasonable 
profit from it, you would expend three and one-half times as much 
to maintain a standing army of 25,000 men, which all authori- 
ties agree must be maintained after order has been restored. 
And you would put in direct competition with American labor 
12,000,000 brown and yellow men of the far east. 

We are now maintaining an army there of 65,000 men at an an- 
nual expense of $65,000,000. History shows us that every govern- 
ment on the earth which has acquired colonial possessions and 
holds them has found it necessary to establish a large standing 
army of occupation. I shall not enter into the deplorable condi- 
tions wrought upon European countries by the great army ap- 
pendage, primarily because I have not the time, and because I have 
no desire to bring to my Republican friends more anguish and 
dismay than has come to their lot through the agency of this in- 
iquitous measure, They are dodging now the storm that is sure 
to appear as soon as they feel themselves safe enough to declare 
to the country that through their majority in Congress they in- 
tend to enact the large standing army billintolaw. But to follow 
a line of commercial inquiry. 

It is an admitted fact that our labor can not compete with the 
labor of the Philippines. If we hold the islands there can pos- 
sibly be no benefit to the American workman, either direct or in- 
direct. There can be no benefit to the country, because our ex- 

nses would far outweigh our receipts. Who, then, will benefit 

y such acquirement? The American workman has the answer 
to this question from Hawaii. Capitalists now have the control 
of that Territory. They went there with improved machinery, 
hired Chinese, Filipino, and coolie labor at the munificent sum of 
15 cents a day, aad this labor is now thrown in competition with 
the white labor of our We&tern and of our Southern States. Six 
dollars a month is considered good pay in the Philippines. For the 
harvest season $1.50 per week is excellent remuneration for labor. 
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This is the pay and this is the class of Jaborers that the Americans 
will be compelled to compete with if we take the Philippines. 
Capital will control it as surely as it controls Hawaii, and capital 
is always seeking the cheapest labor. 

No American workman can go tothe Philippines and mingle 
with the laborers of that territory. Puerto Rico, however, is not 
identical in this regard. The Puerto Rican is as superior to the 
Filipino as the Cuban is superior to the Costa Rican. All are 
equally entitled to be free. While the Constitution is a heritage 
to us, for which our fathers bled and died that we might forever 
remain a free and independent people, still I would like to see all 
nations enjoy its benefits, or rather the benefits that we enjoy, 
and especially would | glory in the freedom of the See 

I admire the gallant Boer as he battles for his liberty in the 
Transvaal, and my sympathies from the bottom of my heart are 
with him; the sympathy of the American people is with him, and 
to no greater extent than it is with the Cuban and the Puerto 
Rican; and I now repeat that this country isnot truly represented, 
neither in sentiment nor in principle, when you vote through this 
Congress a heavier burden for the men of. the Anti!!+s than they 
carried under Spain. Not only is your action unconstitutional, 
according to the opinions of the great jurists of the past, but it is 
also unjust. [Applause on Democratic side. ] 
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and forcible s hes ever delivered in fhe Senate in favor of lib- 
erty, independence, and self-government. It reminded us of the 
early days of the Republic and breathed the same spirit ..f liberty 
which fired the soul of Patrick Henry. In concluding this most 
remarkable speech, which attracted the attention of the entire 
country, what did our friend say, having reference to the war 
with Spain? He said: 

Business interests may be interfered with, loss of life may occur, all appre- 
hended evils may result, but no matter what the cost, in the presence of this 
commanding duty we must go forw The time, I repeat, for diplomacy 
has passed. The time for action hascome. Let the doubting, the opposing 
go to the rear, while the virile, strong-minded, patriotic, liberty-loving masses 
of American people, coming from sections and all pursuits and avoca- 
tions of life, rally as one man around our gallant Army and Navy, and, taking 
the flag of our country, carry it on to triumphant victory. 


This was not all the distinguished Senator said. He declared: 

A victory, Mr. President, for civilization over barbarism; a victory for tho 
right and capacity for man to govern himself; a victory for the Western 
Hemisphere; a victory for Cuba; a victory for freedom, liberty, and inde- 
pendence; a victory pacha 4 the descendants of the heroic men whoachieved 
our independence and worthy of the successors of those heroic men who havo 
since preserved and perpetuated our priceless heritage. 

I wonder whether the distinguished Senator thinks that the course 
we are now pursuing toward the people of the Philippine Islands 
is in favor of freedom, liberty, and independence. Those were 
patriotic words; and if they wereapplicable to the a of Cuba, 
why are they not applicable to the peopleof the Philippine Islands? 

r. FORAKER addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDENT protempore. Does the Senator from Georgia 
yield to the Senator from Ohio? 

Mr. CLAY. With a great deal of pleasure. 

Mr. FORAKER. The Senatoi;; from Georgia has spoken so 
kindly of the remarks I made a year ago that I dislike even to ap- 
pear to be taking exceptions to anything he may state; but I do 
not want him to pass from this subject until I say to him that I 
have not changed the views that I expressed one year ago, but 
entertain the same now; and I donot understand that anyone else 
has changed views since then, but that the ultimate purposes 
eee were talking about are still entertained and will be 
pursued. 

Mr. CLAY. Those pu s may be entertained, but I see no 
evidence that there is any intention of carrying out such purposes. 


“A joint resolution (8. R. 53) defining the policy of the United States relative | I will say in my opinion we are further to-day from granting inde- 


to the Philippine Islands. 

“Resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembied, That the Philippine Islands are territory be- 
longing to the United States; that it is the intention of the United States to 
retain them as such and to establish and maintain such governmental control 
throughout the archipelago as the situation may da.” 

Mr. CLAY said: 

Mr. Presipent: In addressing myself to the resolutions which 
have just been read, I speak from the standpoint of one who voted 
in favor of the ratification of the treaty. remarks which I 
shall make, however, will be ectly consistent with the views 
lentertained and expressed before and at the time the treaty was 
ratified. The reasons which induced me to cast that vote were 
fully explained at the time, and I do not deem it necessary to reit- 
erate those views. I took occasion then to announce on the floor 
of the Senate that I favored a declaration on the part of Congress 
setting forth fully that it was not the purpose of our Government 
to hold and ree the Philippine Islands permanently against the 
consent of their population, but, on the contrary, we should give 
to them every assurance b tive action ‘that our purpose 
was to grant them inde ence and to assist them in forming a 
government which shall be free and ind t, one suitable to 
their conditions and surroundings, one ble of maintain 
law and order, one fully capable o: disenarging international obhi- 
gations, and a government that would enable them to realize the 
best aspirations of the people of those islands. 

During the discussion of the treaty no Senator, so far as I re- 
member, belonging to c.ther political party contended on the floor 
of the Senate that our Government should tly retain 
these is!ands and govern them against the of the inhabitants. 
If such 4 purpose was entertained by either the President or any 
member of the Senate, no “te indicating such purpose can 
be found in the record of the public debates or in any official 
paper from the executive branch of the Government. 

remember well the resolution that came from the House of 
Representatives declaring war against the Government of Spain. 
That resolution passed the House of Representatives without mak- 
ing any provision for the of Cuba. It came to the 
Senate and was referred to the Committee on Foreign Relations, 
and came back from that committee with both a and a 
minority My friend the senior Senator from (Mr. 
——, joined — Democratic ore = ee ee 

, an majori ant was on favor of independ- 
ence for the people of Oe but recognized ae 
ment existing on that island. It was on that occasion the 
distinguished Senator from Ohio made one of the most eloquent 





»endence and self-government to the people of the Philippine 
slands than we have ever been since the ratification of the treaty. 
The very resolution which we are now debating contemplates the 
permanent retention of these islands. Has the party in power 
shown any disposition to favor the policy indicated by the Senator 
from Ohio? 

The Senator from Ohio, always eloquent, logical, and consistent, 
and in favor of liberty, om, and independence, had some- 
thing to say on the ratification of the treaty. 

l remember well the substance of an expression that came from 
the senior Senator from Ohio [Mr. ForakER], and which appar- 
ently met the approval of those most ardently in favor of the rati- 
fication of the treaty. The CONGRESSIONAL RECORD contains the 
language of the honorable Senator. I repeat his exact words: 

I do not understand anybody to be proposing to take the Philippine Islancs 
wpe es oat san obama ence nes Beane te USE 

er ve ve! own, ey are oF 
fand want to establish it do not understand that anybody wants 4 do 
that. I have not heard of anybody who wants to dothat. The President of 
the United States does not, I know, and no Senator in this Chamber has made 
any such statement. 

Now, mark zou, Mr. President, this is very strong language, 
coming from the distinguished Senator from Ohio, the home of 
the President, and used on the floor of the Senate just before the 
vote was taken on the ratification of the treaty. Mark you, the 
Senator declared that he knew that the President of the United 
States did not intend permanently to hold these islands and to 
deny to the e the aaa have a government of their own. 

. FORA . Mr. . dent—— 
The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Hanssprovuau in the chair), - 
Does the Senator from Georgia yield? 

Mr. CLAY. With aa. 

Mr. FORAKER. I dislike to interrupt the Senator from Geor- 
gia, but it seems to me he ought, in giving our positions, to say 
that it was expressly stated hy each and every Senator. I have 
not any doubt about it. I know it was by otc we 
would be in favor of granting independence y upon 
the ratification of the treaty and taking on of the islands, 
but so soon in the course of eventsas it should be found these 

le were capable of self-government, and meanwhile, from the 
feginning and antll thes , we should grant them the fullest 


measure of local self. t possible. 

Mr, CLAY. I would be gis bo see the faith of thicbe who say 
they favor such policy demonstrated by works. We have nosub- 
stantial oars bie, ec 
on the contrary, every tion points in the opposite direction. 





The junior Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. LopGe] delivered 
an eloquent and forcible speech in favor of the ratification of the 
treaty. 

Mr HOAR. Will the Senator from Georgia yield to me? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Georgia 
yield to the Senator from Massachusetts? 

Mr. CLAY. Yes, sir. | 

Mr. HOAR. Mr. President, I think I ought to call public at- 
tention to the fact, before the Senator proceeds to quote anything 
from my colleague, that my colleague is detained from the Senate 
by reason of a severe domestic affliction. 

Mr. CLAY. I desire under no circumstances to make any im- 
proper reference to the Senator's colleague. 

Me. HOAR. Ihave made this general statement, not because 


getful of that fact, but that the public might understand it any 
quotation was made from my colleague, the reason why he did not 
reply to it, if necessary, on the — 

Mr, CLAY. Iso understood, Mr. President. 

I have taken the trouble to read it most ae and the lan- 
guage used upon the occasion could have but one interpretation. 
After the treaty was ratified, his views, as expressed at that time, 
were in favor of legislation by Congress granting to the Filipinos 
the right of self-government. To show that my construction of 
his language is correct, I quote from his speech delivered in the 
Senate his exact language as to the future government of the 
Filipinos. He said: 


Seep we ratify the treaty. The islands pass from the possession of 
Spain into our possession without committing us to any policy. I believe we 
shall haye the wisdom not to attempt to incorporate those islands with our 
body politic or make their inhabitants a part of our citizenship. I believe 
we shall have the wisdom, the self-restraint, and the ability to restore peace 
and order in those islands and give their people the eppertanet for self-gov- 
ernment and for freedom under the protecting shield of the United States 
until the time shall come when they shall stand alone. 


The junior Senator from Massachusetts also said in the same 
speech: 

I want no subject races and no vassal States. That we had by the fortunes | 
of war assumed a great responsibility in the Philippines; that we ought to 
give to a people an opportunity for freedom, for peace, and for self-gov- 
ernmen 

I want to get this country out of war and back to peace. I want to get the 
d tion and control of the Philippines out of the hands of the war power 
and place them where they belong—in the hands of Congress and the Presi- 
dent. 1 want to enter intoa policy that shall enable us to give peace and 
self-government to the natives of those islands. The rejection of the treaty 
makes all of these things impossible. 


nae, pennies who spoke in favor of the ratification of the 
trea legislative sessions except two, who delivered constitu- 
ticnal arguments, contended at that time that Congress should 
take action in favor of self-government for the Filipinos after the 
treaty was ratified. The senior Senator from Colorado, who was 
an able and earnest a/vocate of the ratification of the treaty, took 
strong grounds at that time in favor of future action by Congress 
granting independence to these people. He said: 


There are few goo in the world incapable of self-government. I be- 
lieve the people of Luzon are capable of self-government now. I believe the 

le of some of the islands are. I do not know butallare. Mr. President, 
| keep in view this truth which I have stated, which I believe to be a truth, 
that the people are entitled to a government of their own making, and that 
we have no right to say, “ Your standard is so low you will create a govern- 
ment which we can not affirm; therefore you can not have a government of 
your own.” They are entitled to only such a government as they themselves 
can maintain; it must be one producing order and on to persons and 
property, for otherwise it is not a government at 


This is not all he said. He continued: 


We shall make a mistake if we make up our minds that we are going to 
govens these people from here, that we are going to govern them with Anglo- 
ons Whom we send out there from here to administer the affairs of that 
country. You willneed 50,000 soldiers; in a little while you will need more, 
for are a great re. They are a_ people who are willing to contend 
for ee, and I believe it also to be an axiom that a people who will 
for their liberty and who are willing to die for it are capable of main- 


Mr. TELLER. Will the Senator from Georgia allow me to 
ag ok ~ him for a moment? 
yield? RESIDENT protempore. Doesthe Senator from Georgia | 

Mr. CLAY. With pleasure. 

Mr. TELLER. I would like to say to the Senator from Georgia, 
who has dong me the honor to quote my remarks, that I have not 

my views in theslightest degree; and I think, if anything, 
that I am stronger in that belief now than I was then. 

Mr. CLAY. 1 so understand. 

To further demonstrate that those who contended that the treaty 
should be ratified gave assurances immediately afterwards that 
legislation would follow declaring it our purpose to deal with 
these people as we had dealt with Cuba, I quote from the speech 
of the junior Senator from Colorado, who said: 


are no ouestions, Mr. President, raised by these resoluti thei 
amendioents that gould ngt bo equally Well ily dealt. with 
treaty shall have been ra 


satisfactorily dealt with 





Isu the Senator from Georgia would for a moment be for- 
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The senior Senator from New York, who made a speech in favor 
of the ratification of the treaty, declared in the- same speech that 
there was no reason why an American Senator should misunder- 
stand that we would approach the Phitippine problem with any 
other than the most benevolent intentions concerning the Fili- 
pinos and their future. He said in substance that there is no 
American in all this broad land who wishes any other fate to any 
single native of the Philippine Islands than his free enjoyment of 
&@ prosperous life, 

In the exciting debate on the resolution declaring war against 
the Government of Spain the senior Senator from Vermont, who 
had just returned from the island of Cuba, delivered a remarkable 
speech on the situation in that island, in which he said: 


_ Iam not in favor of annexation, not because I would apprehend any par- 
ticular trouble from it, but because itis not a wise policy to take in any people 
of eelge tongue and training and without strong guiding American cle- 
ments. 

The distinguished senior Senator from Nebraska [ Mr. Tuurs- 
TON], speaking on the same subject, declared that— 

Tam unalterably opposed to any departure from the declared policy of the 
fathers, which would start this Republic, for the first time, upon a career of 


conquest and dominion, utterly at variance with the avowed purpose and 
manifest destiny of our republican Government. 


If such strong language could be used in regard to the popula- 
tion of Cuba, how much stronger would be the force of an argu- 
ment against the permanent retention of the population of the 
Philippine Islands, If the views of Senators are consistent with 
utterances heretofore made on the floor of the Senate, a majority 
of the members of the Senate are against the permanent retention 
of the Philippine Islands. The counsel and wisdom of President 
Garfield was at one time highly esteemed by the Republican party. 
Would it not be well for us to reflect and remember that he said: 


We occupy a portion of the great North American zone which girdles the 
world, and which has been the theater of the greatest achievements of civili- 
zation, especially in the history of the Anglo-Saxon races, but should we ex 
tend our possessions into the tropical belt we would weaken the power of 
our Government. 


The junior Senator from South Carolina [Senator McLaurin] 
before the treaty was ratified delivered a most forcible and logical 
speech against a colonial system of government and against the 
permanent retention of the Philippine Islands, and I regret to see 
the wonderful change in his views in regard to our policy with 
these islands. In that remarkable speech he said: 


It is idle to speak of Americanizing a tropical country 8,000 miles away. 
Our people will never consent for the people of that far-off land to ever have 
a voice in the affairs of our country. Therefore, to govern them we must 
inaugurate a military or colonial system utterly at variance with the prin 
ciples of our Republic. But even if by a strained construction of the Consti 


tution the power is vested in the United States to inaugurate a colonial sys- 
tem, lam utterly copreet. as a matter of policy, to the acquisition of any 
territory that can not be Americanized and brought into harmony with our 


institutions. I believe the time is not far off, and I gladly welcome its ap- 

roach, when our flag will float over every foot of North American soil, but 
t must come naturally and peacefully—by the consent of the governed, not 
by the rude hand of war. 

But when it comes to thrusting our rule upon 10,000,000 people on another 
continent by force of arms, I hold that such a policy is unwise as well as at 
variance with the principles upon which our Government is founded. Taxa- 
tion without representation is as much tyranny as when King George's tea 
was dumped into Boston Harbor. To govern the people of the Philippines 
without their consent is as much government without the consent Pe the 
governed as it was when we were under the rule of Great Britain. 

In a commercial point of view, I believe the importance of the Philippines 
per se is greatly exaggerated. They are chiefly valuable as the key to the 
Orient, but we need not colonize to obtain that advantage. The exports of 
the Philippines, according to the statistical abstract, in 1896 amounted to 
$50,806,250. If this entire trade was monopolized by us it would be insignifi- 
cant. We will have to teach them to wear shirts and breeches before we can 
trade with them much. 


I feel sure that my friend from South Carolina will some day 
say the words above spoken were full of wisdom to the American 
people, and that the error of his life was when he departed from 
their teachings. 

During the debate on the ratification of the treaty the senior 


| Senator from Delaware, probably closer to the Administration at 


that time than any other Democratic Senator, speaking of these 
islands, said: 


Now we have them, it does not follow that we are committed to a colonial 
policy or to a violation of those great principles of liberty and self-govern- 
ment which must always remain American ideals if our own free institutions 


are toendure. No country, and this country least of all, can afford to tram- 
ple on its ideals. I have no fear that it will do so. 


The distinguished Senator did not stop here, he went further: 


I assure you, with some knowledge of whereof I speak, that the President 
is committed to no policy calculated to discourage, much less strike down, 
the aspirations of liberty-loving people all over the world. 

The Senator was a member of the Peace Commission negotiating 
the terms of peace at Paris, and was an earnest, able, influential 
Senator in favor of the ratification of the treaty. At that time 
all those who spoke for ratification took the position that when 
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Spain relinquished her sovereignty over the Philippine Islands and 
ceded them to the United States such a course the way 
for the recognition of a Philippine republic by our Government. 
No one contended that such ratification precluded our Govern- 
ment from taking immediate action fa eto the in ndence 
of those people, but, on the contrary, freed us from complications 
with Spain, settled the war, and thus cleared the way for favor- 
able action by Congress for the future government of the Filipinos. 
It is only of recent date that the secret purpose of those who now 
declare that our Government shall change the policy of a lifetime 
and deprive the le of their long-cherished hopes, has been 
known to have existed from the ae Icastmy vote in favor 
of a declaration of policy looking forward to the independence of 
these people, and subsequent events have demonstrated that we 
made a serious blunder when we failed to pass such a resolution. 
But, Mr. President, I do not care to devote too much of my time 
to the past, but it is essential to understand the past in order to 
prepare for the fature. Let us trace the interesting history of our 
connections with the Phili people since the commencement 
of the war with Spain, and let us see what were our relations 
with this people from the time we met them until the breach 
occurred, and let us probe to the bottom and ascertain the causes 
which led to hostili and then let us see, even at this late day, 
if we can not apply a wens ew is just, that will restore peace 


and ~—— our honor and : institutions, and at the same time 
grant justice to a struggling, helpless e. 
destroyed the Spanish fleet y 1, 1898. The city of 


Manila surrendered to our Government on August 13 foll \ 
The treaty of ce was ratified February 6, 1899. It has been 
more than twelve months since the ratification took place, and 
while it was openly avowed by those who led the fight in favor of 
ratification that so soon as the y was ratified then would be the 
time for Congress to take action for an independent government 


for these people, not a word or line has come from them fulfilling | eral 


this promise. They now have changed their plans and openl 
avow that we shall maintain permanent Gensinton over theiciends 
and govern them forever as our dependencies by Americans and 
absolutely denying them the right of self-government. No fair 
a t fined and jest pol a hee h the pi - 
want of a icy ng wit principles 
our Government, poin out the manner in which we intended 
to deal with this owing that we were a just and liberty- 
loving le, is prime cause of all the trouble heretofore 
now e ng between the insurgents and our Government. 

I have already said that Dewey destroyed the Spanish fleet May 
1, 1898. When he was ordered to the common American 
mind knew about the Philippine Islands and 
their population. © nothing about the relations existing 
between the Government of Spain and these people. We soon 
ascertained that practically the same condition of affairs existed 
between the Filipinos and n that existed between Cuba and 
the Government of 
for hundreds of years been rebelling si en 
of and were now, like the Cubans, ting for their inde- 
ce samapeeery pence hel been made and the leader of 
insurgents was then in exile, but in reality a condition of war 
existed between the insurgents and the Governmentof Spain. In- 


our relations with this people let us remember that shortly 
after Dewe ciara eben , Mr. 
Mr. Day, after a con- 


Pratt, the Seam aaa * 
sultation with General aldo, that Aguinaldo, at his (Mr. 


army to crash the Government of Spain on those islands and to 
arrange with Dewey for cooperation with the insurgents. He 
also wired, at the same time, Commodore Dewey that General 
Aguinaldo would £° to Manila and cooperate with American 
forces if desired. e all know that Dewey replied promptly: 

Tell Aguinaldo to come as soon as possible. 

Our consul-general assured the Secretary of State that this in- 
surgent leader was a man of ability and courage and worthy of the 
confidence that had been placed in him. Genera! Otis tells us 
that the insurgent forces entered the city of Manila with our 
troops on August 13—the day the city surrendered—and held joint 
occupation with our forces. Up to this period the most cordial 
and a relations existed between the insurgents and our sol- 
Spain. ‘The leader of ‘the insurgen ns poke mont touching a 

n. e leaders an 
feelingly of the services rendered the Filipinos by the Americans. 

y openly avowed that the Americans, not from 
motives, but for the sake of humanity and the lamen 
many persecuted people, have considered it opportune “‘ 


ators. These people expressed to the United States, time and 
again, their deep and sincere gratitude for the efficient and disin- 
terested tion which our had given them to help 


country 
them e off the yoke of the cruel and corrupt Spanish domina- 


and | ernment demands that we 


tion. Thus far, at every stage of our intercourse with these peo- 
ple, the most amicable relations existed, and there was not’ the 
east possible friction. Even as late as the 22d of October, 183, 
the insurgents declared that more than ever the Filipinos desired 


to live in peace and perfect harmony with the Americans. Their 
leaders declared that when it was ble for a formal conven- 
tion to pacify and harmonize the interests of the two peoples, 
then the suspicion of the massesof the insurgents would disappear. 
Actual hostilities between the insurgents and our army did not 
commence until February 5; 1899, the day before the peace treaty 
was ratified. 

Let us, however, Mr. President, not forget that our Govern- 
ment knew before the a of the insurgents cooperated with 
our soldiers to destroy Spanish sovereignty in those islands that 
the Filipinos aspired to independence. At every step in the his- 
tory of the cooperation of the American and insurgent forces the 
een meal of our Government were put on notice that the 
Filipino people would expect and demand at the hands of Ameri- 
cans their absolute freedom and inde when the Spanish 
Government ceased to have authority and jurisdiction over the 
islands. General Otis said to them: ‘I will assure the people 
of the Philippine Islands the full measure of individual rights 
and liberties which is the heritage of a free people.” Every com- 
munication addressed to our consuls or generals put our Govern- 
ment on notice that the Filipino people would never be satisfied 
with anything less than absolute in ce. We knew this 
fact when Aguinaldo was landed in our war ship. We knew it 
when we asked him to o ize the insurgent forces and to coop- 

e knew it when both armies cooperated 
bir ok = surrender of the ried << Manila, and the 
leaders insurgents were encouraged ’ 
of our Government, especially by Consul-General Pratt and our 
a Williams, as well as by General Anderson and Gen- 


While it is true that Secretary Day notified the representatives 
of our Government not to enter into any-alliance with the insur- 
oats which might in any way complicate our Government and 
vowed such acts of our tives, these facts were never 
communicated to the leaders of the insurgents. Silence upon the 
part of our Government under such circumstances was calculated 
to lead the Filipino people to that their most cherished 
hopes would be realized, and faith on the part of our Gov- 
not in any manner thwart their 

laudable aspirations. 


Mr. President, why did the Filipino people become suspicious 
of the Americans? hy did the cg eae ripen into anger and 
hate, culmi in hostilities between the insurgents and 
our soldiers, ting in the loss of ee lives and the 
expenditure of hundreds of millions of d ? Could Congress 
Sere, Nar eer: Ses and conservative course, prevented this 
deplo of affairs? Can Congress now, by prompt and 
decisive action, preserve the honor of our Government, save un- 
tarnished our free institutions, and at the same time put an end 
to this war? 

I will confess that the complications are more serious at this 
time than they were on the 6th of February last, but still prompt 
action upon our even at this late hour will solve this complex 

blem. Mr. dent, I do not insist that all of the suspicions 
Ph people entertained against our Government were 
well fou , but we must remember that these people had been 
oppressed by the Spanish Government for nearly three hundred 
eadskcoudt sntameatanens Rectiiein aaa fike ‘the 
trust a ve, generous, an c peo e the 
Americans should have made allowances for their many 
weaknesses. Intelligent and htful public officials of our 
Government should have taken ne all semateead. 
Oe ee ee ces environments — 
in every step after we landed upon these islands until all 
differences between the insurgents and our Government had been 
fully settled. But I must answer the question, Why did they 
become suspicious and turn from friend to enemy? 

I will let one speak in answer to this question, an American 
general, who wae on the islands, came in contact with these peo- 

le daily, was fully acquainted with their habits and tions. 
He certainly ought to be better authority on this subject than the 
eloquent junior Senator from Indiana, who spent,a few weeks 
conversing with the cae within the ranks of our own Army, 
and who knows absolutely nothing of the rural population or those 
in rebellion against our Government. General Otis ought to be 
Filipin Sougioun ie Satallimenteres ey Seeker, 

° grown : 

acter of the Americans and were gra 
gradual estrangement to our soldiers and 
tells us—I quote his exact words: 


Re ed conferences were held wo wii fet penrial insurgents, whose 
culet etn appeared to be to seaskn ones au tative acpneen on the 














intent of the United States with regard to the Philippines, and complained bit- 


terly that they were unable to discover anyone whocould speak ex-cathedra. 
They asserted that theirs was a government de facto, which had the right to 
ask an expression of intent from the United States Government. 


They insisted after the war was over and Spain ceded the is- 
lands to the United States that they wanted an expression on the 
part of our Government as to what disposition we proposed to 
make of them—what assistance we proposed to give them in or- 
ganizing a government. They asked specially that we deal with 
them in the same friendly and magnanimous way in which we 
declared we would deal with Cuba. They did not insist that we 
withdraw our Army or our Navy from those islands. All they 
asked was an expression of opinion on the part of our Govern- 
ment that we intended to grant them independence and _self- 
government, They complained that the United States offered 
nothing advantageous to the oe who had expended somuch 
blood and treasure for their independence, They began to have 
suspicions that the United States were to replace the odious domi- 
nation which Spain had exercised for centuries. 

They discussed among themselves the silence on the part of our 
Government as to the course we intended to pursue, and, whether 
right or wrong, they reached the conclusion that they had ex- 
changed a Spanish for an American master. General Otis tells 
us again that the masses of these people believe that certain words, 
as ‘* aes of the United States,” had peculiar meaning disas- 
trous to welfare and significant of future political domina- 
tion like that from which they had been recently freed; that this 
arose because they insisted that the United States had not shown 
by affirmative action the policy we intended to pursue toward 
them. Trace, if = will, the reports of eq ere repre- 
sentative of our Government from the time Dewey won his fa- 
mous naval victory till the conflict between the insurgents and 
our soldiers, and but one conclusion can be reached, and that con- 
clusion is that the great bulk of the Filipino people are a unit 

t annexation and in favor of a Filipino government, formed 
ne in operation by their own people. Mr. Fe 
in the United States Navy, also Mr. Sergeant, whose igh char- 
acter is vouched for by Admiral Dewey, tell us that there is much 
variety of feeling ieee Filipinos with regard to the debt of 
gratitude they owe the United States. 

Inevery town they said we found those who said our nation saved 
them from slavery and others who claimed that without our inter- 
ference their independence would have been won. These same 

tlemen tell us that on one point, however, they are united, 
viz, that whatever our Government may have done for them it 
has not ee the right to take their islands and annex them. 
General tells us in his reports that this feeling is so strong 
ama the natives that even the women gave him to understand 
that all the men were killed off the islands they were pre 
toshed their patriotic blood for the liberty and independence of their 
country. In the same connection he says the leaders of the in- 
ts have made repeated efforts to secure some marks of rec- 
ognition for their government from American authorities, that 
their cry for li und independence and the vile aspersions of 
the motives of the United States have stirred up distrust and fear 
of the Americans. They claim not to understand the silence on 
the part of our Government. 

Our paymasters of the Navy, Mr. Willcox and Mr. Sergeant, 
who traveled more than 600 miles through these islands, coming 
in daily contact with the natives, and traversing more than seven 
provinces, endeavoring to obtain an accurate account of the re- 
Se hati dant nition, an orey pole shark 

8, on, intelligence, and every e r- 
istic of the people, make a ee worthy of tho 
sideration of every patriotic, liberty-lo American. describ- 
ing the sentiment among those people toward Americans they 

d; Already the hope was fading that freedom from Spain meant 

freedom of government; that the feeling toward Americans was 
, and we saw its effect in the cold manner of the people 
and in their’evident desire to hustle us al by the most direct 
road to Manila, These gentlemen tell us at first these people 
had absolute confidence in Americans and hailed us as the cham- 
= liberty. Gradually they drifted away from us, lost con- 
in our patriotic purposes, all because the American Gov- 
ernment gave them no positive assurance of final independence. 

If every voter of the United States could read and understand 
the desire and struggles of these oppressed people, their appeals 
to us for that liberty for which our fathers fought, the tyranny 
and op on which they had suffered and endured at the hands 
of , and could then pursue closely their conduct and deport- 

ment from the surrender of Manila till hostilities begun, the 


American , true to the traditions of our fa’ would 

t to » not fradginel , but cheerfully and ly, 
oice, liberty, and right of self-government. I assert now. 
after careful the reports of General Otis, General 
Merritt, Dewey, as well as the reports of every other re- 


ritt, Admiral 
spectable representative our Government had on those islands, 
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that hostilities could have been prevented if our Government at 
the proper time had given positive assurances that we intended that 
this people should be free and independent. Congress has now 
been in session for months. The President said that this prob- 
lem was one for Congress to solve. If we adjourn without taking 
action, those who have charge of the Government and are respon- 
sible for its administration will not only be responsible for tho 
continuation of this war, but will by their silence have continued 
the perpetration of an irreparable wrong upon a helpless, strug- 
gling people, and will have traduced the good name and character 
of a Republic that has illustrated constitutional freedom in all its 
beneficence and power and which has always been our priceless 
inheritance. 

Mr. Burke, in his celebrated speech in favor of conciliation 
with America, declared that when England crushed out the aspira- 
tion of her colonies for liberty she struck a serious blow at her 
own institutions. Who can forget the famous words of the im- 
mortal Burke, when he said: 


For in order to prove that the Americans have no right to their liberties, 
we are every day endeavoring to subvert the maxims which preserve the 
whole spirit of our own. To prove that the Americans ought not to be free, 


we are obliged to depreciate the value of freedom itself; and we never seem 

gain a paltry advantage over them in debate without attacking some of 
those principles or deriding some of those feelings for which our ancestors 
have shed their blood. 

Will not Americans endanger the free institutions of America 
and depreciate the value of freedom and republican institutions 
when we wrench from 10,000,000 people their country and ar- 
rogate to ourselves the right to appoint their public officers, to 
make and execute their laws, against the will and consent of the 
inhabitants? These islands contain a population more than three 
times as large as ours when we won our independence from Eng- 
land. Do you suppose this vast population will consent for the 
United States to —— their officers, to own their country, to 
make and execute their laws without a struggle for years? If 

ou do you have not been observant of the history of nations. 

he senior Senator from Massachusetts -— ee told us the 
other day that God made all nations of the world capable of 
beinginfluenced by the same motives, and that the love of liberty 
does not depend upon the color of the skin, but depends on hu- 
manity. The Senator declared that these people were God’s chil- 
dren, and that a universal Father had implanted in their bosoms 
the same love of liberty and justice that we possess. The senti- 
ments so beautifully expressed ought to find a ready response in 
the hearts of the American people. 

I believe, even at this very hour, if Congress, with the approval 
of the President, will declare that the United States will assure 
the people of the Philippine Islands the full measure of individual 
rights and liberties which is the heritage of a free people, this wise, 
just, and friendly action will immediately end the war and secure 
to us the lasting gratitude and the honorable friendship of this 
people. If such action fails to accomplish this purpose, then we 
shall have done our duty and our course will be in keeping with 
reason and justice. In the solution of this question we are bound 
to consider the temper and character of these ple. <A love of 
freedom is the predominating feature which marks their lives since 
their early history; they are suspicious and restive, especially 
whenever they believe an attempt is being made to deprive them 
of self-government. These facts must be taken into consideration 
in dealing with these people. 

Two remarkable speeches have been made on the other side of 
this question, one by the junior Senator from Indiana, discussing 
the commercial side of this question, and the other by the junior 
Senator from Vermont, reviewing the situation from a legal and 
constitutional standpoint. Together they reached the conclusion 
that these islands are a rich and promising country, that the 
United States must keep and govern them forever, and can do so 
without any constitutional limitations whatever. The Senator 
from Indiana spoke eloquently of the salubrity of the climate, 
fertility of the soil, and the great mineral wealth of these posses- 
sions, but in the same connection he tells us that the ten millions 
of people who inhabit these islands are a barbarous race. Con- 
tinuing his remarks, he says the Filipino is the South Sea Malay 
put through a process of three hundred years of superstition and 
religion, ihe in dealing, disorder in habits of industry, and 
cruelty, caprice, and corruption in government. He does not stop 
here; ak gives it as his own belief that there are not a hundred 
men among this vast population capable of comprehending what 
Anglo-Saxon government means. 

the Senator's information be reliable, does he calculate for a 
minute what a responsibility our Government assumes when we 
become ible for the future government of this barbarous 
and ignorant race on the other side of the world, 10,000 miles away 
from our Capitol; especially, Mr. President, when this people 
have been conquered by our soldiers and have become embittered 

the American people and look upon us with the same 
and hatred they have solong cherished toward Spain? 

: eloquent Senator tells us that these people have fought 
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Spain so long for their liberty that insurrection has become a 
fixed habit with them. 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. The Senator from Goo in quoting me, 
should quot me exactly right. I did not say they had been fight- 
ing Spain for three hundred years for their liberty, but that on 
account of the way Spain conducted her military operations, on 
atcount of the fact that she never did the thing thoroughly in 
war or in peace--a spurious , as | called it—that on account 
of the fact that she was weak and never thorough in war, treat- 
ing rather than fighting, and that in peace she was cruel, ere 
and capricious, therefore they had continued insurrection until it 
had become a Filipino habit. I did not say that they had been 
fighting Spain continuously for three hundred years for liberty. 

Mr. CLAY. That is the speech my friend makes to-day. It is 
not the s h the Senator made on the occasion to which I refer. 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. I will not ask the Senator, of course, to 
extend his remarks by inserting my speech as a part of his woos 
in the Recorp, but if he will only pend turn to my speech and 
read that particular part of it he will find I am right. 

Mr. CLAY. My friend said that insurrection -had become a 
fixed habit with these people. He will not deny that. I believe 
I know his s h now better than he does, but he knew it better 
when he made it than I did, 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. Since the Senator is doing me the very 
great honor of referring to my remarks, and since [ insisted a mo- 
ment ago that he shou!d quote me correctly, as I know he wants 
to do, and since he insists that he knows my speech better than I 
do myself. wherein I am highly honored and complimented, be- 
cause it shows a studious ing of it, and in view of the differ- 
ence of opinion between the Senator from Georgia and myself as 
to what I did say, I ask the Senator's permission to read that par- 
ticular part of my speech. 

Mr. CLAY. I have no objection. 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. It is as follows: 

This, too, has been Spain's course in the Philippines. Ihavestudied Spain's 
painful military history in these islands. Hever sufficient troops; never 
vigorous action pushed to conclusive results and a permanent pense always 

and corrupt 
when a spurious peace was arranged n’s way for three 
hundred years, until insurrection has become a Filipino habit. Never since 


ian landed did Spain put enough troopsin the ds for complete and 
action in war; cover ait she intelligently, justly, firmly odeinioter 


government in peace. 

Mr. CLAY. It is stronger than I thought it was. 

Mr. BEVERIDGE, It is a compliment that 1 hardly expected 
and that Ll gratefully acknowledge. 

Mr. CLAY. Iam glad my friend the Senator from Indiana saw 
fit and pees to cen from his speech. 

Did Senator ever contemplate that when we take the islands, 
together with their rivers, harbors, their minerals, and all the 
wealth so graphically pointed out by him, we necessarily take 
with them the very population which he describes as ignorant, 
barbarous, dishonest, indolent, corrupt, treacherous, and incapa- 
ble of understanding the elementary pee of Anglo-Saxon 

overnment? You can not se te the country from the popu- 
tion; when you take one you e responsible for the other. 

1 will not say, however, that I place the same low estimate on 
this people as the Senator from Indiana does. Neither does his 
estimate correspond with the great weight of testimony of those 
who have made extensive investigations as to the intelligence, 
education, character, and capacity for self-government of the 
preenties. of these islands. Our consul, Mr, Williams, said in 

is report to the Secretary of War: 
barbarously and cruelly slaughtered the Filipinos, 
even women and children, the insurgents, on the contrary, followed Ameri- 
can example—protected the helpless, nursed, fed, and cared for Spaniards 
taken as prisoners and for the wounded as they cared for those who had 
fallen from their own ranks. 

Admiral Dewey, in his report to the Secretary of War, said that 
in his opinion these people are superior in intelligence and more 
capable of self-government than the natives of Cuba, and said he 
was familiar with both races. He declared: 

The greater number seem to be able to read and write. In Manila are 
many thousands of educated natives who are merchants, lawyers, doctors, 
and priests. They are well informed and have accumulated property. 

It can not be contended that we are to hold these islands for 
future homes for the American citizen. A careful study of the 
territory and its population will show this to be impossible unless 
we should exterminate the natives, or, by reason of our cruelty 
toward them, they should abandon the islands. 

The present density of the population precludes the idea of 
American homes and American communities being built up there. 





These islands have been vari estimated at from 1,200 to 1,800 
in number. The important however, are less than a dozen 
in number. Two-thirds of the’ reside on six islands. 


small and 
ws: Luzon, 


All of the islands except about a dozen are exceéd 
are of no value. The important islands are as 


Panay, Cebu, Leyte, Bohol, and ps with an area of 59,800 
square miles and with a population of 5,422,000, It can be readily 
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seen that the population of the islands named is nearly 50 per cent 
greater than in Illinois or Indiana, We are told that in many of 
the provinces the density of the population exceeds 200 per square 
mile, and is ter than any of the United States, except Massa- 
chusets and Rhode Island. This is not a vast wilderness, unin- 
habited, where the American youth, by enterprise and industry, 
is to build cities and plant American homes. The present popu- 
lation precludes any such idea. Sup the views of the junior 
Senator from Indiana should triumph, and we conquer these peo. 
ple and force them to submit to American arms and to receive 
American government, how long, Mr. President, does the honor- 
able Senator think they will stay conquered? 

Remember, the population is between eight and ten millions and 
they have surrendered to American authority and accepted Amer- 
ican government by the force of an American army and navy. 
Sixty-five thousand American soldiers and sailors crossed the ocean 
and —- them. lLadmit that we can conquer them, but how 
long will they stay conquered? How long before we will have to 
conquer them again? They will remain in subjection to our Gov- 
ernment just so long as we keep an army on the islandsand a navy 
in their harbors strong and powerful enough to keep down insur- 
rection. When our ships sail home freighted with our gallant 
soldiers, this conquered race of Malays rise up again in insur- 
rection against American rulers, American authority, and kill and 
murder your governor-general sent there to make and execute laws 
for them against their will. You will find it necessary to send an 
army to conquer them again and again. Experience will demon- 
strate to us the necessity of keeping them perpetually conquered. 
Sir, do we want a race of people that we must keep perpetually 
conquered by arms? Do we want a race of people that are hostile 
to our Government? 

Do we want a race of people annexed to the United States and 
governed by the United States who will be perpetually at war 
with us, continuously in a state of insurrection against our Goy- 
ernment and — our laws and sovereignty? Do we want a 
race of people that can never become American citizens, a race of 
subjects that shall never be the recipients of our free institutions, 
just and equal laws? Our matchless progress we owe to our rep- 
resentative free institutions, with equal rights, one justice, and 
equal laws for orety po condition of our fellows. The laws 
of inequality should find no place upon our statute books. Here 
a homogeneous people are devoted to the flag of their country. 
They obey the laws, meet patriotically every duty they owe their 
country, because the spirit of justice, liberty, and equality has 
marked every step in our career. The Senator from Indiana 
made another remarkable statement on the floor of the Senate. 
He claimed to have studied S ’s military history on ‘these 
islands. To my surprise, he tells us Spain’s military operations 
were too lenient, not sufficiently us and aggressive to con- 
quer these people. Hecomplained that Spain was always treating 
with the re while they fought them. The inference to be 
drawn from his argument is that Spain should have been more 
cruel, more exacting, and more oppressive in her military opera- 
tions — this helpless people. 

The Senator tells us that the United States must not adopt the 
lenient course pursued by Spain, but we must be firm and rule 
them with an con hand. Is it possible, Mr. President, that we 
have sounded such a depth in the decline of political administra- 
—_— that we ae the meerey. seating = ere ot 

e Spanish Government toward g colonies and poin 
out a pathway of tyranny, Ge ee. and sword for the 
future control and government of the Philippine people? Less 
than two years ago the senior Senator from Vermont returned 
from Cuba and fired the hearts of the American eon account 
of the cruelty, 8 , starvation, and death inflicted by the 
Spanish soldiers on the ess women and children of the Cuban 
people. wires this tale of horror and suff to 
ae American home, and the American people, true to their 
traditions, in purse and blood to save this struggling, 
starving 


from the cruel 
n | rs the Senator from 
h f 1 by he Seas re reife 
thway of leniency pursued nd, generous, and mercifu 
ernment of Spain, but, on the con ; we went to 
war and sacrificed hundreds of lives and ions of money to give 
freedom to Cuba, we must reverse our conduct in dealing with 
the Fili , who were struggling under the same burdens and 
abuses that had cursed the eof Cuba. Such inconsistency 
is without a parallel, and brands the statement as false and hypo- 
critical that the United States Government went to war for tho 
tr Prosident ' pref the remedy suggested by th ior Se 
r. ; er y the senior Sena- 
tor from Massachusetts, Pestle, Figntocegnees, duty, and free- 
dom the only sure foundation of empire,” to the remedy of fire 
The junior dross Silinns taherapieese bis angeemeta with 
e tersperses his argumen 
numerous Biblical quotations, but there is an entire absence 





throughout his remarkable speech of that blessed spirit of our 
Lord and Master which characterized His memorable Sermon on 
the Mount, ** Therefore, all things whatsoever ye would that men 
should do to you, do you even so to them, for this is the law and 
the prophets.” It may be possible in this day of avarice, greed, 
selfishness, and commercialism that this Golden Rule shall no 
longer measure the conduct of either individuals or nations. The 
Senator from Indiana tells us that just beyond the Philippines are 
China's illimitable markets. He asked the question, ‘‘ Where shall 
we turn for consumers of oursurplus?” Hesays, ‘‘Geography an- 
swers the question; China is our natural customer; the Phili 
pines,” he claims, ‘‘ give us a base at the door of all the East.” He 
also said, ‘Nothing is so natural as trade with one’s neighbors.” 
He then tells us that the ae make us the nearest neigh- 
bor of all the East, and that nothing is more natural than to trade 
with those you know. He closes this part of his enticing picture 
with the statement that the Philippines bring us face to face with 
the most sought-for customers in the world. This fanciful and 
illusory picture will not stand the test of logic and reason. There 
is quite a difference between commercial and territorial expan- 
sion. One does not necessarily follow the other. I favor com- 
mercial expansion, but oppose the latter where applied to terri- 
tory beyond the Western Hemisphere. The proposition that we 
must own vast tracts of land, populated by a race of people that 
can never assimilate with our people, adjacent to Asia, across the 
Pacific, to induce the teeming millions of China to become our 
customers is absurd and is not supported by the laws of trade and 
commerce, 

No Senator upon this floor is more anxious to enlarge our mar- 
kets and to induce the vast Ys desea of China to purchase our 
surplus products of farm and factory. so as to give employment to 
labor and enhance the value of both the raw material and finished 
product of producer and manufacturer, than myself. . Wars, en- 
tangled alliances, domestic insurrection, are not the proper means 
to induce foreign consumers to buy our goods and wares and to 
become our customers. The laws of business, commerce, and 
trade, friendly alliances, cheapness and quality in comparison 
with other countries contending for the same trade and business, 
are elements that must shape and regulate the volume of our busi- 
ness with other countries. Jefferson taught us that peace, com- 
merce, and honest friendship with all nations went hand in hand 
together. But they tell us now that the teachings of Jefferson are 
not 4 go to the times. These teachings are not in keeping 
with the advanced ideas of our political bosses, We can not sur- 

ass Europe in the race for wealth and foreign trade by exhaust- 
ng our resources in internal quarrels, or in unjust and unprofit- 
able wars, waged to acquire and govern uncongenial races who 
can never become adapted to our laws and political institutions. 
If we desire the trade of China, we must make it to the interest of 
her people to trade with us. We must study their markets, the 
wants and demands of their people. Wemustcheapen transporta- 
tion by the construction of the Nicaraguan Canal; build up our 
merchant marine; take every possible advantage of the laws of 
trade and commerce to meet promptly the keen competition of 
England, Germany, France, or any other foreign country seeking 
to extend its trade to the markets of China. 

These rales, applicable to business principles and common sense, 
are the only means that will give to the American farmer and 
manufacturer foreign markets for American products. Neither 
dol ee to both propositions that if we keep the Philippines 
we will be neighbors to China and that it will be natural for our 
neighbors to trade with us. The course that we are pursuing 
toward the Philippine people will be just the reverse of the prop- 
osition stated by the Senator from Indiana. Certainly we can not 
expect to enlarge our volume of business with the ippine peo- 
ple by waging war against them. A magnificent opportunity 
came to us when Spain surrendered her claim to the Philippine 
Islands to the United States for us to lay the foundation for large 
and continued commercial dealings with the population of the 
Philippine Islands. These people at that period, full of gratitude 
for the services which we had rendered them in achieving their 
a, independence, would naturally have come to our mar- 
kets to make purchases rather than to any other country in the 
world. They then esteemed us with that affection which we fe't 
toward France at the close of the Revolutionary war. If we had 
granted to them their most cherished hopes, given them our sym- 
pathy, encouragement, and aid in framing a constitution and 
patting in operation a government suitable to their wants, de- 
pe oe ca conditions, then the laws of gratitude wou!d have 
made people our customers against the markets of the world 
for all time to come. 

are neighbors to China, comfg almost in daily contact 
with the Chinese markets. Trading daily with the United States, 
and recognizing us as their friends and benefactors, they would 
have planted the good name, high character, and commercial ad- 
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China. Does any reasonable man contend that we can enlarge 
our business and commercial transactions with the Filipinos by 
waging war against them, embittering them against us now and 
for all time to come? Is it possible for any student of the iaws of 
trade and business to contend that if the Filipino people are con- 
bag and kept in subjection to American authority by our sol- 
diers, that such a course would enlarge our trade with China? 
If this population of 10,000,000 people should learn to hate us, 
constantly being in insurrection against us, charge us with being 
their oppressors, as they did Spain, would it not be natural for this 
feeling of hate and distrust to be transplanted upon the shores of 
China, who in all probability would sympathize with their strug- 
gling neighbors? If we desire the trade of the Philippines and 
the trade of China, let us by all means keep the Filipinos our 
friends and treat them asour neighbors. Theargument advanced 
by the Senator from Indiana falls to the ground when brought to 
its final analysis, and the reverse of the proposition stated by him 
would certainly follow. It is conceded on all sides that this pop- 
ulation is never to be organized into States and to be treated as 
American citizens, but we are to hold them, make laws for their 
future government, appoint Americans for their officers to cross 
the ocean and rule this people. 

This 10,000,000 of population, located 10,000 miles away from our 
capital, are to be wards without any right to have an organized 
government of their own, but, on the contrary, their laws are to bo 
made and their rulers e— at Washington, on the opposite 
side of the world from them. Itis not denied that never in the 
history of our Government has such a problem been presented 
to us for solution; never before have we undertaken to acquire 
territory and govern a race of people to whom we did not intend 
to extend all of the privileges granted to American citizens. Until 
during the present time the proposition to acquire a people foreign 
to us in race, foreign to us in religion, unsuited to American in- 
stitutions, and to force a government on them that they did not 
want, would not have been tolerated by the American people. A 
desire for liberty, justice, self-government, freedom, andequality 
gave birth to this Republic. If we now change the only Govern- 
ment in the world that guarantees absolute freedom and equality 
toall of its citizens, recognizing the right of any people to form 
their own government. then, Mr. President, this Republic, that 
has been reared by more than a century of patriotic labor and sac- 
rifice, will no longer be the Government of Washington, Jefferson, 
Madison; Jackson, and Abraham Lincoln. The spirit of justice, 
equality, and freedom which has characterized its history, result- 
ing in the noblest achievements ever recorded in man’s struggle 
for self-government, will no longer be our blessed heritage. 

Mr. President, we do not want to retain permanently a nation 
and be responsible for their government who never can partici- 
pate in our free institutions. Wecan not afford to take a hundred 
thousand soldiers from the peaceful pursuits of life and send 
them across the ocean to maintain military government on the 
Philippine Islands at a cost of a hundred millions of dollars a 
year to our people. We can not afford to do it, because it will be 
an injustice to the American people and because it revolutionizes 
the entire scope and purpose of our Government and will inflict 
a@ great wrong upon a helpless, struggling, inferior race. I do 
not believe in a government that does not emanate from those to 
be governed and where the lawmaking power does not come in 
contact with the people to be affected, for the reason experience 
has demonstrated that a watchful and jealous constituency is es- 
sential to maintain honest and faithful public officials. Seven 
thousand miles of ocean lie between us and this peop'e. 

No power on earth, Mr. President, can prevent the effect of this 
distance weakening government. Spain felt it in the admin- 
istration of her colonial policy in her South American possessions 
and in Cuba and the Philippine Islands; and now, Mr. President, 
we are undertaking to do something that destroyed Spain's navy 
and bankrupted her treasury. 

It is absolute folly to undertake to force and maintain a goy- 
ernment for an uncongenial race of people that occupy a territory 
that does not come within 7,900 miles of your coast and within 
10,000 miles of yourcapital. Let us take warning, and remember 
that this new departure is contrary to tire teachings of Washine- 
ton, Jefferson, Monroe, Linco!n, Garfield, Blaine, Sherman, Ed- 
munds, Reed, Carlisle, Cleveland, and Bryan. 

We have three resolutions pending before the Senate re'ating to 
the disposition and government of the Philippine Islands, One 
by the senior Senator from Wisconsin, which vests in the Presi- 
dent the right to govern the islands until Congress directs other- 


wise. The resolution of the junior Senator from Indiana, which 
declares that the islands are ours forever, and that we shall keep 
them and govern them as dependencies, The bill introduced by 


the Senator from Wisconsin leaves the policy of our Government 
toward these people to the future action of Congress. They aro 
left in doubt and uncertainty as to what they may expect from 


hearts, consciences, and business of the population of | will exercise permanent dominion over the islands, appointing 


i which we enjoyed at hands of the Philippine people | our Government. The secord resolution contemplates that we 
to 
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their officers, making and executing their laws. The third reso- 
lution, introduced by my colleague, disclaims any intention on 
the part of our Government to maintain permanent dominion over 
this territory or to incorporate the inhabitants thereof as citizens 
of the United States, or to hold them as vassals or subjects. This 
resolution concedes the fact that these people fell to us as the re- 
sult of war, and that we must restore peace and maintain order 
throughout the islands until a government shall be established by 
the people there, with our assistance, capable of protecting the 
people from violence and maintaining law and order. It provides 
that our military forces shall be kept on the islands until the in- 
surrection is suppressed, and until a stable government can be put 
in operation. 

is resolution bears the blessed message te the Filipinos which 
they have so long sought in vain, namely, that it is the purpose 
and intention of the United States, when the insurrection is over, 
when and order shall be restored and a stable government 
es , that then we will withdraw our land and naval forces 
from the islands, reserving to our Government such harbors and 
tracts of land as may be needed for coaling stations and govern- 
mental p= and transferring to the government of the Fili- 
pinos all other rights and territories secured in said islands under 
the treaty with Spain, and leave the future control and dominion 
of the islands to roe people. 

Mr. BEVERIDGE, I desire to ask the Senator this question: 
Since he favors the resolution which intends to turn the govern- 
ment of the islands over to the people, yet at the same time keep- 
ing our military forces there, and establishing, as he says, order, 
how does he reconcile the one with the other? If heis going to 
ar naa ay ype: a nce gen cerca gate, sta ves 
after he has crushed them out, as he says, not as oer after he 
has established peace, why not do it now? Why should you fire 
another gun if, after you have fired all the guns you want to fire, 
if, after you have carried on all the war you wish to carry on, if, 
after you have established peace, you are to turn the government 
over to the people of the islands? Why do you not hand the gov- 
ernment over to the natives at present? 

Mr. CLAY. I want to say to my friend from the State of In- 
diana that if you pass a resolution of this kind and this fact goes 
to that people and they understand the course we intend to pur- 
sue—that we are to give them liberty, independence, and 


-government—in m i such a resolution, in ing with 
desires and aairations. will setto the wa ee yer’ 
n will be and in less than six months a govern- 


—e ne eeeenes Sane. Why not? hoes See. bag 
wen war with Spain say, on account of conditions in e 
island of Cuba. We declared that we did not intend to take their 
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a ; 
a si gun against our Government. Why, is it not true that a 
like ee Os a Se eee 
of the Philippine would have led them at once to 
SD SS Sp Ain Os SY SEC SOY Te 
My, BEVERIDGE. May I have the indulgence of the Senator 
en Se ge in cater ee 

Mr. CLAY. Witha deal of 

Mr. BE 
offered the 


The neople of t 
ment throughout those islands. We have gone there with our 


Mr. BEVERIDGE. We are now discussing the Philippine 
Islands. I respectfully ask the Senator to answer the question 
whether his position is that the natives are capable of conducting, 
but not of establishing, a government, and therefore whether his 
position is that we must establish a government and then hand it 
over to them? 

Mr, CLAY. I believe that a large part of them are capable of 
establishing and maintaining a government. 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. Now, then, I will ask—— 

Mr. CLAY. Let me answer the question. I desire to say if 
they were assured that we intended to give them their country 
and assured that we intended to cooperate with them in establisli- 
ing a government of their own, they would most gladly receiyo 
any aid we offered to them; but when we say to them, *‘ We are 
going to take your country and govern it by Americans,” the 
situation is quite different. 

Mr. BEVERIDGE, I willask the Senator whether or not, sinve 
he said we should cooperate, he has any evidence that they ask us 
to cooperate? Do they ask us to retain our military forces there? 
Do they ask us to assist them in a their government’ 

Mr. CLAY. I desire to say that I hardly think that at this 
time they are asking us to retain our military forces there. They 
are trying to get our military forces away. 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. Does the Senator think they want to es- 
tablish a government of their own? 

Mr. CLAY. I certainly do. 

Mr. BEVERIDGE, Then, if that is true, why does not the res- 
olution be frank and logical enough to go directly to that point and 
ask for the withdrawal of our forces, and, as the Senator from 
Louisiana says, leave it absolutely to them; to use his very de- 
scriptive expression, ‘‘ Get out and leave it to them.” Why does 
not the Senator f° diretly to the point? 

Mr. CLAY. Iam in favor of our forces staying there until a 

vernment is established that will maintain law and order; and 

tell you now, I give it to as my opinion, that when you say 
to these people that we be just to them, we will aid them in 
putting into operation such a pane as they desire, in my 
opinion they will cooperate with us at once, and there will be no 
further trouble. 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. Now, may I ask the Senator another ques- 
tion? Itis whether he is in favor of retaining our forces there 
until the government is established, because, first, he thinks they 
are not capable of establishing it themselves, and, secondly, be- 
cause they ask our assistance; and if not, on what d? 

Mr. CLAY. I have stated to the Senator that I was in favor 
of doing it because we had destroyed the only government they 
had, they need our assistance in putting in opera- 
tion a government at presenttime. The war resulted because 
we failed to point out the manner we intended to deal with these 
peo aabensing theta > intended for them to have agovernment 
of their own. 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. Now, I will ask the Senator further—— 

Mr. CLAY. I decline to yield further to the Senator, because 
my time is limited. 

resolution is most carefully guarded, discharges faithfully 
every duty we owe this , 48 well as to carry out the obliga- 
tions and duties we owe to foreign governments from 


for the suppression of the insur- 
i in putting into 
maintain law and 


empowered to maintain law and order there; fifth, that so soon 
as such a be established by the wom cathe Romper 
islands, with we will withdraw our and naval 


Americans, because such government will cost the peo- 
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not t4ke into consideration the sacrifice of human life that must 
necessarily follow in maintaining military government on those 
islands, Itisafact that can not be disputed that the expenses 
of maintaining our Army has already increased more than six- 
fold. 

The demoralization that follows war and the military spirit is 
always to be deplored. I am opposed to it again, Mr. President, 
because history teaches us that sovereignty acquired by the sword 
must be maintained by the same means and that power acquired 
by conquest and wealth gained by robbery are certain in the end 
to weaken andcorrupt the possessor. This rule applies to nations 
as well as individuals. I am opposed to it again because by such 
a course we revolutionize our Government, which was intended 
for a free Republic and self-governing people and not for subjects 
or vassal states without representation in the making and execu- 
tion of our laws. I am opposed to it because it shatters the Mon- 
roe doctrine from top to bottom. I am opposed to it because I 
believe that at no distant day such a course will involve us in 
European and Asiatic quarrels, I am opposed to it because all of 
the habits, traditions, surroundings, experience, education, and 
aspirations of this people are opposed to our theories of govern- 
ment. Iam opposed to it because such a course would be a re- 
pudiation by our Government of the principle that all govern- 
ments must be founded on the consent of the governed. 

I am opposed to it because such a course is not calculated to 
advance the interests and promote the happiness of this people. 
Self-government does not mean that these people are to havesuch 
a government as we possess, but that these people shall have a 
government in keeping with their desires and suitable to their 
conditions. It has been said that greatness does not lie in coffers 
or territory, but it lies in the men and women of a nation and 
their ideals and acts, and that a nation is great as it clings to its 
ideals. A great bishop said: ‘‘ The end of all worthy struggle is 
to establish morality as the basis of individual and national life, 
to make righteousness prevail, to make justice reign, to spread 
beauty, gentleness, wisdom, and peace, to widen opportunity, to 
increase good will, to move in the light of higher thoughts and 
larger hopes, to encourage science and art, to foster industry and 
thrift, education and culture, reverence and obedience, purity and 
love, honesty, sobriety, and disinterested devotion to the common 
i is the patriot’s aim, this hisideal.” If weshould strive 
or this purpose and work in this spirit, the Republic of our 
fathers never perish. 


The Interests of Labor in the Puerto Rican Question. 


“Surely in vain the net is spread in the sight of any bird.” 
SPEECH 


HON. CHARLES H. GROSVENOR, 


OF OHIO, 
In THE HovusE oF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Wednesday, February 28, 1900, 
On the bill (H. R. 8245) to regulate the trade of Puerto Rico, and for other 
purposes. 

Mr. GROSVENOR said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: ‘Surely in vain the net is spread in the sight of 
gy bird.” . 

ur Democratic friends and those of our own party who have 
been beguiled into the support of free trade between the United 
States and our newly acquired insular possessions will do well to 
halt before their action has carried them to a condition that is irre- 
trievable, and look about them to see what is the legitimate result 
and necessary effect of the establishment of the doctrine sought to 
be established by the defeat of the pending measure. 

I shall avail myself of the generous indulgence of the House to 
offer, as a kind of supplement to the remarks which I have made 
heretofore, some comments upon the attitude of organized labor 
to the of the Democratic party. I shall address myself 
substantially to the Democratic position on this subject. 1 am 
not unaware that there is a strong sentiment in certain localities 
among hitherto Republicans who. favor the Democratic position, 
and I coud, I think, if personalities were not odious in connection 
with a matter of national politics, point out some curious inci- 
dents the attitude of foe eel ae pene on this ques- 
tion, but eve of that character 1 be avoided 
From the very beginning of the contest growing out of the war 


with it has been entirely manifest that selfish interests would 
cut an important figure in the position which men would take upon 
questions, We have seen the representatives of great in 
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esty, manufacturing, industrial, and otherwise, scurrying about 
the islands to ascertain the effect that annexation first, and legis- 
lation afterwards, would have upon their interests; and this is 
human nature exemplified, and nobody can complain about it. 
But I now want to point out how the laboring men of the United 
States areto be affected by the future of our legislation and how 
they are looking at itat present and how they will continue to look 
atitinthecomingelections, The issue here presented was sharply 
drawn in the early days of the Republican party. 

The question, and the sole question, here involved is the ques- 
tion of the right and power of Congress to legislate in reference 
to the internal affairs—the question of taxation by imports and 
otherwise upon the territories lately acquired from Spain. To 
put it sharply, it is this: Is Congress bound by the limitations of 
the Constitution in the matter of levying taxes upon importations 
into or out from these newly acquired possessions? ‘The position 
that we have planted ourselves upon is a very simple one. We 
say Congress may legislate in relation to these territories without 
any reference to the provisions of the Constitution, excepting that 
Congress can not do a thing forbidden by the Constitution. ‘l'o 
illustrate, we admit that ‘‘ Congress shall make no law ri 
an establishment of religion or prohibiting the free exercis: 
thereof;” nor can it pass any law ‘“‘abridging the freedom of 
speech or of the press,” nor forbidding the people ‘‘ peaceably to 
assemble and to petition the Government for a redress of griev- 
ances,” nor cap it quarter soldiers upon the owner of property in 
time of peace, 1.0r prevent the people from bearing arms, nor shall 
it involve the homes of people in the matter of searching for pa- 
pers, etc. 

All these things which Congress is forbidden by the Constitution 
to dd we say it can not do anywhere, neither in the United States 
nor in the Territories or anywhere else. We stand upon these 
limitations of the Constitution as sharply as do our friends on the 
other side, but we do say, and we will stand by it, that itis Ne- 
publican doctrine, old as the Republican party itself, that the Con- 
stitution goes nowhere into newly acquired territory except by 
the act of Congress itself, and that these Territories are all open 
to such action as Congress may determine. When did this doc- 
trine start? The controversy pended for thirty-five years prior to 
1856, and the Republican party in its platform of June 17, 1856, 
used this language: 

Resolved, That the Constitution confers upon Congress sovereign power 
over the Territories of the United States for their government, and that in 
the exercise of this power it is both the right and the duty of Congress to 
prohibit in the Territories those twin relics of barbarism—pologamy and 
slavery. 

That is where this doctrine started against the Democratic 
dogma that the Constitution went everywhere ex proprio vigore. 
Then came the sharp contest of 1860, and here we have it: 

That the new dogma, that the Constitution of its own force carries slavery 
intoany or all of the Territories of the United States, is a dangerous political 
heresy, at variance with the explicit provisions of that instrument itsolf, 
with contemporaneous exposition, and with legislative and judicial precedent; 
is revolutionary in its tendency, and subversive of the peace and harmony of 
the country. 

That settled the question which Calhoun had spent thirty-five 

ears in educating the South to understand, and we then went 
into a bloody war, and at the end of four long deperate years we 
settled it that the Constitution went nowhere but by the opera- 
tion of its extension through the action of Congress, and this has 
been argued until it has become wearisome. 

I want now to make this application to the practical politics of 
to-day. From Maine to California the labor organizations of the 
country are on the alert. Some Senators may not know it; some 
Representatives may not hear from them, I do. I have the 
honor to represerft a district in which there are 9,000 coal miners, 
now employed at splendid prices for their labor. Their wages 
have advanced under the McKinley Administration from 45 cents 
a ton to 80 cents a ton, and their working time is every day in 
the week, if they desire to work, as against the half weeks here- 
tofore. That district lies right across the Ohio River from the 
great body of the coal-mining industry of the State of West Vir- 
ginia; magnificent industry, making happy homes and well-fed 
and well-clothed and well-educated possibilities for a host of labor- 
ing men. It would seem that the gentlemen in the House and 
in the Senate who represent these great bodies of laboring men 
do not undérstand the situation as well as Ido. Those laboring 
men are on the alert, and this is what is on their minds. 

The Democratic propositions of free trade in Puerto Rico, because 
Puerto Rico is‘a part of the United States, teaches those men that 
as surely as the sun rises and sets if this free-trade measure shall 

ss, then the Congress of the United States and the people of the 

nited States are committed irrevocably to the same doctrine in 
its application tothe Philippine Islands. That is where you stand, 
gentlemen of the House of Representatives; that is where you 
stand, representative gentlemen, in any and all bodies of men in- 
this country. You owe a duty to the labor of this country, and 
you must perform that duty, You owe the duty to the labor of 
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this country that not only shall there be adequate protective tar- 
iff laws upon the statute books, but that there shall be a protec- 
tion policy that shall give Congress the right to exclude from the 
— ees the millions upon millions of men in the islands of 
the Pacific. 

Your votes for free trade, your votes for the phantom politics 
of the flag following the Constitution, and the Constitution tag- 
ging after the flag, is but a declaration that the Sulus, the Tagals, 
the Filipinos, and all the enormous horde of foreigners in Asia 
that have come to us as a possession under our treaty with Spain 
shall come to the United States and move in solid, indefensible, 
overwhelming columns of cheap—oh, how cheap!—low, degraded 
labor into the mines of West Virginia, into the labor districts of 
Minnesota, all along the great lumber region of that ificent 
State, right into the very heart of the labor districts along the 
Great Lakes. That is whatit means. How are you going to kee 
them out? If this dogma is true, they are citizens of the Uni 
States, endowed with all the rights I have. 

Mr. Chairman, I may goto Duluth; no power can stop me but the 
Almighty. I can bid upon the labor that is being done in Minne- 
sota; I can put my muscle in competition with the muscle of the 
men at work in the mines of West Virginia. I can even invade 
the marble quarries of Vermont and attack the prices that are 
being paid there. Is it any wonder that from New England comes 
a report to the highest authority in Washington that the labor 

anizations of that section of the country are alert in this matter? 

h, Mr. Chairman, there will be a day of judgment. Men can 
harp about the Constitution and chipper about the and send 
out their manifestos from political conventions, but the men of 
this country who are doing the work, the men who are just now 
on the high road to eae eee, are looking to see who 
are forging the chains that shall y their immunity from 
this competition. Never will I submit to it. Not only that—I 
will not only panes the miners of my district and tell them that 
this outrage been lay ween but I will go among the coal 
miners of the adjoini cts and point out to them who it 
was that, in the hour when their interests were in peril, dared to 
hesitate and fool and bedevil the whole country in the interest of 
cheap labor. 

We may as well talk plainly. We may as well come right to 
the point; we may as well call things by their right cognomen. 
Here is your first opportunity. The United States has entered 
upon a great future, a poet scheme, a great purpose, wonderful 
in its grandeur, and it involves the welfare of its citizens at home 
more than it does the welfare of the citizens abroad, and here in 
this hour, when labor for the first time in this country for many 
years is profitable, it is menaced by a political d which is 
coming from the same source from which came the dogma of 1860. 

Talk about humanity! No people on earth were ever treated 
with humanity in such overflowing rivers as we propose to treat 
the le of Puerto Rico. Nonsense, ridiculous absurdity, the 
whole of this. I read in a New York paper the other day a series 
of special telegrams, purporting to have come from Puerto Rico, 
stating that 30,000 women were naked and could not get cotton 
cloth to cover their nakedness, and right down under it was astate- 
ment from this same General Davis, who is a politician, a soldier, 
and a little of everything, and a good deal of nothing, declarin 
that if this money were appropri they would expend it to buil 
roads. These people are suffering: I know they are suffering. I 
weep for them; I sympathize with them. They have not a dollar 
of anything to sell, and they have not a dollar with which to b ay 
anything, and we not only propose ta give them all this tariff, but 
we propose to take it off the men who in great haste, with their 
little sample cases, have rushed to Puerto Rico and Cuba and 
elsewhere and spotted the places where they could make money 
out of the commodities. 

The statement published in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD last 
Saturday, being a telegram sent to the honorable Senator from 
Wisconsin, pointed out the whole situation, and ‘‘He who runs 
may read.” Here it is: 

The principal importers of sugar from Puerto Rico are A. 8. Lascells & Co.— 

These tleman at this time are suing to recover what they 


strong & 

These are the men who have bought the of Puerto Rico. 
These are the men who stand here free trade. 
These are the men who have t the 60, ap oS naer 
which will be relieved of 85 per of the rate, and w. 
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other way. You may shout, you may pass resolutions, you may 
chipper through the newspapers, you may attack nominations of 
candidates for Congress, and you may threaten and bulldoze and 
make the charge of criminality and fraud and bribery through tho 
press, as has been done in this city, and after it all you will fing 
that the whole of this controversy is a contest of the owners of 
sugar and tobacco, bought in advance, to get rid of paying tho 
pittance of 15 Em cent of the Dingley tariff and to have that go 
to the people of Puerto Rico. That is all there is ofit, and in order 
to bring that about the whole Democratic party of the United 
States and all their coagitators and cooperators have launche:| 
their boat in support of a principle that will bring to the labor 
sections of the United States millions upon millions of half-dressed 
vagabonds to cut down the prices of wage If you will give the 

rators of West Virginia the right to bring by shipload 
those Filipinos as American citizens, clothed with their rights, 
they will drive the coal miners of West Virginia to 30 cents a ton 
or death and starvation. 

Let us be plain aboutit. Let us look the country in the face. 
Let us tell our constituents what itis all about. Let us have no 
more of this nonsense. Daily and hourly come letters to mem- 
bers of Congress saying, ‘‘ What is this about? What is this con- 
test that is said to be splitting parties into pieces?” Why, my 
friend, it is this question, whether we shall put 15 por cent of the 
Dingley duty on the sugar and tobacco that come from Puerto 
Rico, and 15 per cent of the Dingley duty on goods that go into 
Puerto Rico, and take that money from the trusts and the dealers 
and operators and expend it for the benefit of the people of Puerto 
Rico. That is all there is of it. Not by a long way, my laboring 
friend. Not by a long way, you men of New England working 
in a factory. Not 4 a long way, you laboring men of Minnesota 
and Michigan and Illinois. Not by a long way, you burrowers in 
the mines of Indiana; you who are just beginning to see daylight; 
you who are just beginning to put clothes on the backs of your 
wives and children; you who are just beginning to look forward 
to the hope that you may at last have some reasonable and just 
compensation for your labor. Not by a long way is that the 

uestion. The question is, What is the status of the citizens of 
uerto Rico and all the islands?—for no honest man will say that 
there is any difference. : 

That which settles the statusof one settles the status of all, and 
if this tariff bill is defeated upon the ground that the flag and the 
Constitution march hand in hand and citizenship goes with the 
flag and the rights of citizenship go with the flag, your rates of 
wages, my friends of the Indiana coal mines, are gone and you 
have at last fallen into the hands of the men who never did any- 
thing for you but skin you when they had the opportunity. This 
is the issue of 1900, Mr. Chairman, and far the greatest issue that 
has been made in this country since 1860. 

Now comes this question: Does any living honest man believe 
that any living sensible man believes that there is potency and 
merit and actual value in the question of this 15 per cent duty? 
Does not every Republican orator and statesman and newpaper 
tes about it know that he is writing about a boyy 
man, and that behind it all is simply the stalking of the Demo- 
cratic purpose, manifested at the very outset, to drive the Repub- 
licans of this country into a position where they could destroy 
them at the polls? 

*Sauve qui peut” was the of the French at Waterloo when 
destruction was inevitable. ‘‘ Every man for himself” must be 
the cry of 1900 if the Republican party in this Congress is to split 
upon the great principle which we settled in 1860, as we supposed 


forever. 
Mr. Chairman, I will stand by the laboring men of my district. 
I will fight in the open ground, without eae. all comers 
who to seize the labor markets of the United States and turn 
them over to this labor which has thus come upon us, and all this 
sickly sentimentalism about charity to our neighbors, all this ab- 
a = . t principle involved, will not answer the men 
at polls 
Nobody would have hesitated to have given free trade to Puerto 
Rico had this question not come up, I think if the Democrats in 
Co had been quiet and waited and let the Republicans gone 
on would have executed the purpose that they had at this 
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ordinary sense, rode through the streets upon her patfrey clothed 
‘all in chastity,” but this is a new doctrine. 

They propose to clothe them with the Constitution; and if it gets 
alittle colder, they will add the Declaration of Independence; and 
if it gets still a little colder, they will add Washington's Farewell 
Address and the writ of habeas corpus and all sorts of things of 
that character. We propose, in liberality, in justice, in honest 
appreciation of humanity, to tax these importers 15 per cent of a 
hundred and use it for the purpose indicated, and in that way 
place a barrier upon the statute books of this country inst the 
incursion of barbaric labor into the labor districts of Minnesota, 
and into the mines of Ohio, and Indiana, and West Virginia; 
and fight it as you will, disguise it as you will, analyze it as you 
will, that is the position that the laboring men of this country will 
take upon this question, and thank God the mnueeeSy of Republic- 
ans of this House—almost all of the Republicans of this House— 
stand clear as the sun, bright as the moon, and, in the coming 
contest with the men who sought to destroy labor, terrible as an 
army of banners. 


Contested-Election Case—Robbins vs. Aldrich. 








SPEECH 


HON. MARTIN H. GLYNN, 


OF NEW YORK, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Tuesday, March 6, 1900, 


The House having under consideration the following resolutions: 
“Resolved, That Gaston A. Robbins was not elected a member of the Fifty- 
sixth Congress from the Fourth Congressional district of Alabama, and is 
not entitled to a seat therein. 
“Resolved, That William fF. Aldrich waselected a member of the Fifty-sixth 
Congress from the Fourth Congressional district of Alabama, and is entitled 

to a seat therein "— 
Mr. GLYNN said: 
Mr. SpraKER: The gentleman from Nebraska [Mr. BuRKETT] 
has talked about the election laws of nearly every place in this 
country. As I watched the minute hand of that clock move, I 
conclu that if he would only talk a little longer he would 
probably tell us sométhing about the election laws of heaven 
whereby the archangels are chosen, and perhaps something of the 
election laws of the other place where murky imps are chosen. 
Mr. MANN. There are no Democrats in heaven, and perhaps 
it would not be so interesting. [Laughter.] 
Mr. GLYNN. No; but there are so many of your own party in 
the other place that the gentleman ought to know something of 
what is going on there, and he could tell us, perhaps, how they are 
elected. [Laughterand applause.] I believe the gentleman from 
Nebraska [Mr. a aes the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
MANN], who preceded him yesterday, showed the weakness of 
their own case by talking about everything else but the particu- 
lars of this case. 
The —— from Nebraska has talked abont the election laws 
of South Carolina, of Kentucky, and numerous other places, and 
I would like to ask him what application these laws have to this 
election case. He has told you again and again why the majority 
reported in favor of throwing out certain wor pe in this election 
case, but I stand here to tell you that he did not give you the right 
reason why the majority threw out these precincts. I stand here 
to my bee these precincts are thrown out by the majority because 
Mr. Robbins happened to get more votes there than Mr. Aldrich. 
The vg vag ort pe to be 9 oe The election laws of this 
coun ve dec again and again, precedent upon precedent, 
that the entire pol! of any district shall be thrown oa a it is 
possible to show fraud in the vote of the different candidates by 
compa Bans, cnt Your anitsna eteecnca ans 
i. n ncts thrown out 

the seaatartoe of Robbins 

drich, and that iswhy they were thrownout. If they allowed the 
aliunde vote to stand in seven of those precincts, why could it not 
stand in the other four? The only reason is that Mr. Robbins in 
precincts thrown out got more votes than Mr. Aldrich did, and 


more. 
- The gentleman from Nebraska [Mr. BURKETT a mathemat- 
ical process and a yard aie an ee Sree tet the Rob- 
bins vote in Dallas County as returned was 1 than it ought 
to be. Why, sir, the friends of Mr. Aldrich on the stand admitted 


4 


that there were 3,000 white voters in Dallas County. A large 
Sens Sone wore kone and of number 
only 12 swore that they voted for Aldrich. Now, if more voted 


for him, why were they not produced? Do you suppose that if 
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Aldrich could have proven that more than 12 white men voted for 
him he would not have doneso? But he did not doit, and instead 
he adopts the contemptible course of coming in here and saying: 
**I did not get all the votes I ought to have got, and therefore I 
want to be seated.” 

The gentleman from Nebraska has talked also about the mate- 
rial progress of Dallas County; he has abused that county and its 

ple. He has held them up as the most unprogressive people 
in Alabama, or perhaps in the United States. Yet from that 
county of Dallas, from that terribly abused, that loathsome 
county, come the two able men who to-day represent Alabama in 
the United States Senate, MorGAN and Pettus. 

The gentleman refers to a little ‘‘scrap,” so to speak, that Mr. 
Robbins and Mr. Aldrich had in a hotel. It is true they hada 
fight; but that fight took place two months after the election 
nearly three. What had that fight, then, to do with this contest? 
The facts of the fight are these: There appeared in a paper con- 
trolled by the Aldrich people a contemptible, a nasty, a dirty ar- 
ticle; an article which, from whosever pen it emanated, reflected 
its own devilishness, its own murkiness. Robbins, like a man, 
denied the accusation and insinuations in that article, and asked 
Aldrich whether he was responsible for it. Both men grew angry 
and hot-headed. A fight ensued in which Mr. Robbins got the 
best of Mr. Aldrich. And for that reason the gentleman from 
Nebraska wants you to unseat Mr. Robbins. When the gentle- 
man brought in that matter he was guilty of unprofessional con- 
duct. The evidence about that fight was offered in rebuttal, but 
in fact it was evidence in chief. And in the report which the 
gentleman signed the majority said they would disregard the evi- 
dence which was offered in rebuttal, which should have been of- 
fered as evidence in chief. They disregarded it in their report, 
but now the gentleman comes in here to tell you that because these 
gentlemen had a fight and his man got the worst of it, Mr. Rob- 
bins ought to be thrown out. 

The gentleman argues also that because Mason was shot one 
month after the election—or two months—Robbins ought to be 
unseated. 

A MemBerR. The 14th of November. 

Mr. GLYNN. Well, it was after the election. Three days are 
as good as three months. The man who shot Mason was the po- 
litical opponent of Mr. Robbins in the Democratic party of his 
district; and to charge Mr. Robbins or his political associates with 
that would be the same as charging the Republican party with 
the murder of Garfield because the man who shot him happened 
to be a Republican, or the murder of Lincoln upon the Democratic 
party because the man who shot him happened to be a Democrat. 

The gentleman talks a good deal about aman named A. Thomp- 
son down in Burnsville. This man Thompson was the only man 
of all the witnesses offered by Aldrich who swore that there was 
fraud in Dallas County. He was appointed as inspector and rep- 
resented Aldrich at Burnsville. Hesays he is a Democrat, yet he 
has been the postmaster down there for years under a Republican 
régime. He swears that he voted for Robbins, Mr. Bamberg, 
the Republican clerk, and Mr. Aldrich’s friend, swears that he 
knows Thompson voted for Aldrich. About Thompson [ will have 
something to say in reply tothe gentleman from Nebraska later on. 
But, sir, he talks about fraudulent counting of the votes. The 
ballots were intrusted to aes» keeping. Thompson repre- 
sented Aldrich. He took the ballots home and kept them all night. 
Does that look as if the Democrats down there were trying to 
“monkey” with the vote, when they intrusted the ballot to a 
Republican inspector? 

He said he got up during the night and counted the ballots, and 
that when they were counted the next day at the polling place, 
the count then made as part of the returns did not agree with the 
count he had made. Well, Thompson signed those returns; he 
swore that they were true, He afterwards went onthe stand and 
swore that they were false. Now,I want to know, can this man, 
upon whose testimony the majority of the committee rely in this 
report, be believed? Is a man honest who swears one thing to- 
day and another thing to-morrow? Every other election officer 
in that place—the Republican marker, the Republican clerk—- 
swore that the returns were true; and in their rebuttal Aldrich 
never tried to show that those men swore to alie. He brought no 
man forward to uphold Thompson’s veracity or besmirch the 
truthfulness of those who contradict Thompson. 

Mr. MANN. I would like to suggest that whatever the fault 
may be on the part of the election commissioners, in signing the 
returns they no not swear to them. 

Mr. GLYNN, These returns were practically sworn to. 

Mr. MANN. They were not sworn to. 

Mr. GLYNN. I would like to hear the evidence which shows 
they were not. 

; Mr. MANN. The evidence shows what I state; all the gentle- 
man needs to do to satisfy himself on this point is to turn to the 
record, 
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Mr. GLYNN. Did not Thompson sign the returns? Was he 
not a sworn election officer, an:i were not all his actions performed 
under his obligations a8 such’ 

Mr. MANN. Ido not know whether he was under oath or not. 

Mr. GLYNN. He certainly ought to have been; and it is‘un- 
fair to presume that he was not, under the circumstances, 

Mr. MANN. He was not under oath, at all events. 

Mr. GLYNN. Why, Mr. Speaker, he swore to the returns as 
an officer of the elections; and it is only dodging the issue for the 
gentleman to claim that he was not under oath in this particular 
statement. It is only boy’s play. 

Mr. MANN. Well, that is your contention. 

Mr. GLYNN. That is the common-sense view of it, if any man 
will consider the question for a moment. 

Mr. MANN. I repeat, that is your contention. 

Mr. GLYNN. The gentleman from Illinois talked yesterday, 
and said thatthe Democrats did not want the negroes to have any- 
thing to do or to say about the Government. Well, in this par- 
ticular case Mr. Aldrich and his campaign managers advised the 
negro Republican voters of Dallas County to stay at home and 
not vote at all. Who, then, wanted the negroes to have nothing 
to do with the affairs of Government in that case? 

Mr. MANN. Only in certain precincts,and for very good and 
sufficient reasons, if the gentleman will pardo: me. repeat, 
only in certain precincts. 

Mr. GLYNN. Well, at all events the Republican managers 
sought to keep away from the polis a certain number, whether it 
be large or small, of the Republican voters. , 

Mr. BARTLETT. Yes; in 21 of the precincts of that county 
they advised them to stay away. 

Mr. MANN. It was requested that they should not participate 
in the election in a few of these precincts, for, as I have stated, 
good reasons. 

Mr. GLYNN. But they were requested to stay away. They 
were advised not to vote, and I ask the gentleman if that looks as 
if the Democrats in that county did not want the negro to have 
anything to do about the Government? [Applause on the Demo- 
cratic aa 

_Mr. MANN. Oh, the gentleman is simply begging the conclu- 


sion. 

Mr. GLYNN (continuing). The gentleman from Illinois dreams 
that. In the course of his remarks yesterday he also read a cam- 
ove dives dassharbenas enc tetee hex togdlinrartnanie 

ow, circu as as mu o e or i 
of this case as the enunciation of the Ten Geomupatinnale or the 
whistling of the winds through the lofty buildings in his own 


white city of ee 
Mr. MANN. ell, I am glad the gentleman calls it 
white left in that busy center, 





Mr. GL . Well, perhaps a whitened sepulcher, I might 
— Be ag we, 
ut, 


. Speaker, I was referring to Se enteeaien 
circular. I a ublican member of the majority of 
committee, when this ular was read, say jocosely, ‘‘ Why, I 
have issued worse circulars than that myself in cam times.” 
And yet the gentleman from Illinois uses it as a reason for unseat- 
ing e contestee in this case. 
ow, sir, I do not want to make this a political controversy. 
do not think it is a question in which politics ought to enter. It 
is a question of fact, to be determined by the House. It is merel 
a matter of right and wrong. I deprecate the words and the im- 
plication of the man from Nebraska in the matter of making it 
political. There is no justification for such conduct in this case, 
The gentleman from Lilinois the other day talked glibly about 
how magnanimous the majority of the committee were 
Turner case. What was there? 1, Mr. , Was a 
member of the subcommittee which made the 
and I knew the policy which was to ee 
was to hold it up as long as possible. . Turner's opponent had 
no case at all, and the only th that hurried up 
‘Turner was the sad news tucky relating to the shoo 
of an executive officer of that State. Butit has nothing whatever 
to do with the oe. and I mention it now simply for the 
suggestions 


<Soe 


re a which have been raised in 
to 
; Mr. es Will the gentleman from New York yield to me 
ora 

Mr. GLYNN. Certainly. 

Mr. MANN. Is it aabionn that the Turner case was argued 
before the committee t by for the contestant, 
who insisted that 


Turner be 
Mr. GLYNN, Certainly; they all insist on that when they want 


ee MANN I simply wished the gentleman, in complete fair- 
r. . > 
meas oth cies beieabe that statement. 
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Mr. BARTLETT. Every member of the committee contended 
that there was nothing in the contest. 

Mr. MANN. Well. the report of the committee will not sus- 
tain that statement. I ask gentlemen to read the report of the 
committee and see whether there is anything to justify the sug- 


gestion of my friend from rgia, 
Mr. GL . Well, the secrets of the committee room have no 
place here, but it was the chairman of your committee who hur- 


ried it up for political reasons and thus blocked the game of delay, 
That has nothing to do with this case, though. 

The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mann] also said on yesterday 
that the returns were thrown out from three of the precincts in 
which Mr. Aldrich secured the representation he desired. Now, 
the election officers there, appointed at Aldrich’s request, signed 
the election returns. Do you not paaesee that they would have 
known if there was fraud there? Andif you throw out those re- 
turns, you brand as traitors and thieves the men whom Mr. Al- 
drich himself selected as his representatives there. For my part, 
I do not believe that they were traitors and thieves. I do not 
agree with my friend from Nebraska [Mr. BURKETT] who thinks 
that every man who differs with him wants to stuff a ballot box 
or go down in his neighbor's pocket. 

It was my intention to confine myself solely to the merits of 
this case, Mr. Speaktr, but as the majority have seen fit to go into 
ancient history I have concluded to avail myself of the same privi- 
lege. Mr. Aldrich, in 1894, was nominated by the Populists of 
his district. He was indorsed by a branch of the Republican 
party. He crept into this House through the knot hole of a con- 
test. About the contest of 1894 Ido not want to say anything, 
for the reason that the nt majority did not bring in the re- 
port, but you did bring in your report in the contest of 1896, and 
I protest most ee ee your effort to try this case on 
any previous contest. Ip for extenuation of my conduct in 
éiting this sions, FOUR conduct in trying to oust Mr, Robbins in 
the contest of 1896. 

In 1896 Mr. Aldrich was a candidate for Congress. When the 
Republican convention met, he and his followers found that they 
did not have enough delegates to nominate him. They bolted the 
convention and held a convention of their own, nominating Mr, 
Aldrich for Congress and sending Mr. Aldrich, with a negro 
Republican, as delegates to the national Republican convention 
at St. Louis. In the national Republican convention at St. Louis, 
the contested seats were tried. Aldrich and his opponent were 
denied their seats, and the men sent by the other convention were 

ven their place there. The same convention which tried togive 

drich a seat in the national convention nominated him for Con- 
ess. He went to that convention, this record shows, against 
cKinley, telling the silver people there that he was a silver man, 
and telling the gold men that he was a gold man, telling the Popu- 
lists he was a Populist, and telling the Republicans that he was a 
Republican, a re weather-cock in politics. [Laughter and 
applause on the ratic side. ] 
i T. . Telling the Greenbackers that he was a 
Greenbacker. 


Mr. GLYNN. Yes; telling the Greenbackers that he was a 
Greenbacker and the Free-so: that he was a Free-soiler. Well, 
Mr. Wilson was nominated by the regular Republican conven- 


tion. Mr. Wilson is a r man; they tell me that Mr. Aldrich 


has plenty of this world’s goods. Evidently the possession of 
these work results upon a man that went and 
caused poor Wilson to get out. Wilson, nominated by th» regu- 


lar ublican convention, withdrew from the contest, but when 
he withdrew he wrote this letter, of which I want to read part. 
Mr. Wilson says—remember he was the regular Republican nomi- 
nee: 


I yield to no man when demand is made upon me for service to my State 
or to my country. An enemy— 


“‘An enemy,” he says—Aldrich, that meant— 


to be within our ranks confronts us. The of the Re- 
publi are by aly A subordinated to the ne principles, and hoped- 
‘or of some of heretofore trusted, and in w sense of honor 
we had orig pay influences of an alien to 

the 


am unable longer to continue 


Aldrich. Per the mane will 
not want ° much ancient history after i letter. 
_ Somer i hie witing, Mt, Spear Lord Deco are ht 
“no com van un 
of truth,” while in of his prose efforts John G. Whittier holds 
that ‘‘it is always to do truest expedien 








reasons yey, I purpose to vote for Gaston A. Robbins to maintain 
the seat in Congress which, in my mind, he now ear and hon- 
estly holds from the Fourth Congressional district of the State of 
Ala a. And I take this position not because I am a Democrat, 
not because Gaston A. Robbins is a Democrat—for as a member 
of the Committee on Contested Elections I am blind toall political 
complexions and deaf to all party cries—but because I want to 
follow the right as God has given me to see it, and because I be- 
lieve that the sovereign will of the majority of the people of the 
Fourth Congressional district of Alabama should not be thwarted 
by any political thimble-rigging or ony legal hairsplitting based 
on bie contingencies and improbable probabilities. 
In a contest of this kind political inclinations should have no 
lace, party prejudices no seat, personal feelings no habitation or 
Louse. On one side is arrayed Right, in her robes of immacu- 
late majesty; on the other, Wrong, with her retinue of satanic 
courtiers and murky imps. With the arguments of one blend the 
sweet strains of the carols of Justice, while with the other min- 
gle the ans of a disappointed Ambition and the stentorian 
commands of a suffering Hope that the members of this House 
will trample under heel the one royal prerogative of American 
citizenship—the power to name the men who shall make the laws 
for the land. e are sitting to-day as a judicial tribunal, and, 
like the Goddess of Justice, should be blind to every purpose and 
every determination but the sole aim— 
To think, to feel, to do 
Only the whole right, e 


To yield no step in the awful race, 
o blow in the fearful fight. ° 


For the opinion of the majority I-have all the respect in the 
world. This respect, however, can not prevent me from thinking 
that the opinion of the minority is the true one. Of course, I do 
not expect that the majority of the committee will agree with me 
on this point, but I do hope that the majority of the members of 
this House will so agree when they vote on this proposition. We 
members of the minority gave the majority a pleasant opportu- 
nity to do this by offering to allow them to sign the minorit 
report, but for some inexplicable reason they spurned our prof- 
fered generosity. Why they could possibly refuse to do this after 
hearing the evidence has been almost as much a matter of won- 
derment to me as why the seat of Gaston A: Robbins was ever 
contested at all. I think that both of these facts are destined to 
become the political curios of this session of Congress. 

All through their report the majority lays great stress upon the 
multiplicity of contests that have come from the Fourth Congres- 
deat district of Alabama and seem to advocate the unseating 
of Mr. Robbins as a necessity for putting an end to these contests. 
It is true that Mr. Robbins has been before this House in a contest 
once before, but it is eapelly trie that Mr. Aldrich is now trying 
to win his seat in this House through a contest for the third time. 
Every time before this that he has been a member of Congress he 
has come in through the back door of a contest, and if the ma- 
jority of this committee are so anxious to put an en‘ to the con- 
tests from the Fourth Congressional district of Ala’2ama, let me 
——— them that they tell Mr. Aldrich to go back home and 
conduct his campaigns in the future ona square, manly basis, and 
not on a method predicated on a contest. 

There is a contest in this election case because ‘drich was 
afraid to stand squarely and fairly before the people’of his district 
and because his campaign manager, George B. Deans, gave orders 
to voters to stay away from certain precincts, witnesses 
trained to swear to falsehoods, so that he might bring this elec- 
tion case into this House in a contest. Aldrich had succeeded in 
tting in twice that way before, but Aldrich and Deans wanted to 

a seat on the principle of Disraeli when he said, ‘‘ Get money 
onestly, if you can; but get money.” I know that this is a bold 
statement to make, but in all its boldaess I challenge 
ber of the majority individually toassert that it isnot true or to cast 
the least shadow of poapiokon, upon the truthfulness of that asser- 
tion. But if they should so far forget the evidence in the case as 
to think that I am allowing partisan feeling to run away with my 
reason in this assertion, I most r ully refer them to page 
893 of the record in this case, on which Mr. George B. Deans, the 
campaign manager of Mr. Aldrich, swears that he conducted the 
campaign in the county of Dallas predicated on a contest having 
to be made, And sol say if the majority of this committee are 
80 anxious to put an end to the contests from this Congressional 
send word to the cam managers of Mr, 


Sat 05 cated on a contest, 
fight them out in a manly way. 

I protest, and I sala’ woot eauly, against the course of 
into this case any previous contest 
‘ district of Alabama. Linsist—and 
every minded man must support me in the contention—that 
ben S| should be tried on its merits and absolutely di- 
from all other contests. The majority of the members of 
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this committee seem to think that they are trying over again the 
old Robbins-Aldrich case of four years ago, and their course fits 
well the famous story of Natt Head “ about the same old hoss.” 
A Western farmer had a college-bred son who went off preaching on 
the missions. Hecame back with anold rackabone, and theoldman 
met him on the piazza. After exchanging salutations the father 
asked the son, ‘‘ Where did you get that old horse?” ‘That is as 
good a horse as our Saviour rode into Jerusalem,” replied the son, 


The old man came down from the piazza, examined the animal's 
mouth carefully, and then, standing back, remarked quietly, 
“Dan, I'll be blowed if it ain't the same old horse.” [Laughter 


and applause. | 

And so Lam afraid that some members of the committee have 
hastily come to the conclusion that this election case is the ‘‘same 
old horse” from Alabama which stalked in here years ago. But 
it isnot. It isa horse altogether of a different color this time. 
Without a scintilla of disrespect to my differing colleagues on the 
committee, I am afraid that they have allowed extraneous inci- 
dents to warp their judgment in this case. I am fearful that in 
this case at least they have dropped into the mood of that olden 
judge, Themistocles, whom Plutarch represents as saying, ‘‘ May 
I never sit on a tribunal where my friends shall not find moro 
favor from me than strangers.” [{Laughter. | 

To my way of thinking, the position of the majority of the com- 
mittee in this case is like the habitual mood of that famous old 
Greek, Agesilaus, whothought a rigid adherence to justice a mere 
pretense. A friend of his, Nicias by name, was once on trial for 
a serious offense, and to the judge Agesilaus wrote, ‘‘ If Nicias is 
innocent, acquit him; if Nicias 1s not innocent, acquit him; any- 
way, be sure to acquit Nicias.” So the majority of this committee 
say to the members of this House, ‘If Aldrich is elected, seat 
him; if Aldrich is not elected, seat him; anyway, be sure to seat 
Aldrich.” [Laughter and applause.| But if a sense of justice 
yet abides in this House and if its contested-election cases are 
decided in accordance with law and evidence, Mr. Aldrich can not 
get the seat in this Congress to which Mr. Robbins has been 
elected; and facts and figures both prove Mr. Robbins to have 
been elected. 

Why, my friends, if you grant every concession for which Mr. 
Aldrich asks, Mr. Robbins is yet elected by a majority of 389 
votes; and surely the majority of the members of this House are 
not ready to stand before the tribunal of public opinion and 
acknowledge that they have been guilty of the crime of robbing a 
man of a seat in Congress for which he has a clear majority of 
389 after there has heen granted every concession for which his 
opponent asks. In addition to this, a fair examination of the evi- 
dence will show that many of the objections raised by Mr. Aldrich 
are puerile and ill founded. With these brushed aside Mr. Rob- 
bins would have a majority of over 1,100, but 389 is as good for all 
practicable purposes as is 1,100, 

In view of these facts, it would be an act of injustice of the 
rankest kind to oust Mr. Robbins—an act of injustice deserving 
of the universal condemnation of the law-abiding people of this 
country. In his History of Rome Gibbon makes narration of an 
incident where the Ottoman, Bajazet I, had the stomach of one 
of his chamberlains torn from the body because the chamber- 
lain had been guilty of drinking a bowlful of goat’s milk belong- 
ing toa poor woman. The action caused a hurricane of comment 
on account of its excess of justice. And yet, those who advo- 
cate unseating Gaston A. Robbins are seeking to follow the 
course of Bajazet. They are apparently so anxious to walk straight 
in the path of an imaginary duty that they are traveling zig- 
zag and bending backward. Because of some trivial irregulari- 
ties—akin to the drinking of that bowl of goat’s ee ee seelx 
to tear the vitals out of the rightful cause of Gaston A. Robbins. 

Why, my friends, if the reasons asked for by Mr. Aldrich for 
the unseating of Robbins, after all his contentions have been 
granted, were applied to the election of each man in this House, 
1 make bold to say that there would not be a single Congressman 
in this House to-day and the Government could never secure a 
representative body to enact laws. There never was an election 
without some error and some taint, and everyone here knows this 
to be true. If you unseat Robbins, I warn you that there is not 
a man in this House who could not be unseated for somewhat 
similar reasons, provided each one had an Aldrich against him 
who was willing to spend his time and money in hunting up 
spooks and bugaboos to invalidate your election, spooks and 
bugaboos used by himself, but devoid of effectiveness because 
bunglingly handled. 

If the lawyers of this House will read the brief of Mr. Aldrich, 
they will be amused by the jumping-jack tactics employed therein 
to established his case. They will find that the charges therein 
are not as particularly specific as is required by section 105 of the 


‘Revised Statutes of the United States, which says: 


The contestant shall specify particularly the grounds upon which he relies 
in the contest. 
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In section 1 of the brief the contestant fails todo this. In fact, 
nit, posibiyaith the hope of hitting something DY shooting at 
nite, possibly wit pe o g a 
everything. He is like the sick man who was told he 
to die and in quick succession sent for a Catholic priest, a Presby- 
terian minister, a Methodist minister, and a Campbellite, and in 
explavation of his queer conduct said to the last minister: ‘“* Well, 
you see, Mr. , 1 am on my last legs and about to go, they 
tell me; and I have heard heaven is a very _ place to go to, 
and I want to take all the chances of getting there.” [Laughter. | 
Identically similar is the position taken, from a1 standpoint, 
by the contestant in this case. Hehas concluded that Congress is 
avery good place to go to, and wants to take all the chances of 
getting there. He wants to override justice and cast aside legal 
rales to reach the object of his ambition. 

The Fourth Con ional district of Alabama is com of 
the counties of Cleburne, Caihoun, Talladega, Shelby, Chilton, and 
Dallas. In this contest the whole question turns on the vote of 
Dallas County. There is no dispute as to the other counties. 
Under the laws of the State of Ala under which this election 
was held, the statutes of the State provide that thirty days before 
the e‘ection a board, composed of the judges of probate, the clerk 
of the circuit court, and the sheriff of the county, shall -o 
three inspectors or judges for each precinct in the county, two of 
them shall be of opposing political parties. 

Some time before this ceoal met Mr, Aldrich presented a list of 
81 persons and asked the board to appoint those to represent him 
in the 31 precincts in Dallas County. Out of these 31 names the 
board named 20 of the inspectors asked for by Mr. Aldrich. Out 
of the 10 not appointed, the board gave good and sufficient reason 
for its conduct in refusing to name 6. This leaves only 4 for 
whose sna no excuse is given. Ahout this fact the 
members of the majority make much ado, and would create the 
impression that a crime had been committed. This is not true, 
for according to the Code of Alabama, section 1588, the board is 
not required by law to select inspectors from any list served upon 
them by any person or candidate, but are required ‘“‘to appoint 
3 inspectors for each place of voting, 2 of whom shall be of oppos- 
ing political parties, if practicable.” 

So you see that the board really did Mr. Aldrich a favor when 
they named twenty out of the thirty-one names he presented. It 
was not obliged to name a o> one of the names presented by 
Mr. Aldrich if it did not so wish. As long as it named three in- 
spectors for each polling place, and two out of these three were of 
opposing political parties, the law was complied with. Thus 
drops the bottom out of the contestant’s first cry of wrong and 
fraud in the election of Mr. Robbins. If Mr. Aldrich was elected 
at all. he was elected under the law passed by the legislature of 
the State of Alabama, and he has to stand or fall by thatlaw. It 
is not within the power of this House to prescribe or to enact 
election laws for the State of Alabama. Congress has nothing 
whatever to do with the goodness or the fairness of this law. 

In addition to this, ‘the act appointing inspectors is a judicial 
and not a ministerial act,” as will be found declared in 100 Alabama 
Report, page 603, and this decision of the Alabama court is veri- 
fied ky the following decisions, viz: United States vs. Paxton (40 
Federal Reporter, page 188); United States vs. Chairs (40 Federal 
Reporter, page 820); In re Supervisors of E!ection (43 Federal Re- 
porter, 859). Will this House say that it can take control of 
a board which acts judicially? Has it not been held from time 
immemorial that ju shall not be called upon to account for 
their judicial acts? If, however, this House should so override 
precedent as to be of the opinion that it has the t to call into 
question the acts of the appointing board and to criticise it, I pro- 
pose to call the attention of the House to the sworn evidence in 
the case, which shows conclusively that the gave the con- 
testant every inspector it possibly could, except, perhaps, four, 
and of these, two were from Union precinct, which is the only one 
that was contested by Mr. Aldrich. 

The evidence shows that the identical persons asked for by Mr. 
Aldrich to be appointed as inspectors were pt in the fol- 
omnes : Plantersville, Summerfield, Woodlawn, Harrel’s, 


Burnsville, Pence's, Liberty Hill, 
Biuff, Smyl ‘s, Boykin’s, Carlowville, City precincts (Record, 
page 291). omens Somer a. are ere. 
the ones requested by Aldrich in the follo precincts: Valley 
Creek, Orrville, Le , River, Cahaba, Union, 


Marion Junction, and 
i ast ve him inspectors in 9 


unknown to the ap 


ting board: J Hatcher, 
Brown, River; Westley Williams, 


Portland. Could any sane 
inspectors persons 
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° eee oe you will find Mr. Aldrich 





— me unknown to them and whose politics was unknown to 
em 

The evidence of Sheriff Lumpkin shows that Charlie Smith, of 
V Creek precinct, was not qualified for the duties of inspector, 
and that the said Lumpkin uested Campaign Manager Mason 
to sug; the name of some o’ rson to act in his place; and 
the evidence also shows that J. G. Johnson, suggested as inspector 
for Lexington inct, was objectionable on the ground that 
there was a deal of aan against him in the precinct where 
he lived; and the testimony of W. N. Carson (Record, page 86: ) 
and of T. F. Kelley (esent page 865) shows that W.S. Johnson, 
suggested as in tor for Mitchell's precinct, was disqualified, and 
that it is doubtful whether or not he was an elector of Mitcheli’s 
precinct—one of the qualifications required by the law for an in- 
spector to possess—and for other reasons stated by said witnesses, 
in —_ they say it is not certain that he is a person of sound 
mind. 

The testimony of A. C. Donaldson (Record, page 740) shows that 
S. B. Mitchell, the name of the person recommended for inspector 
in Cahaba precinct, was unknown, and it is also shown by the 
testimony of Sheriff Lumpkin that Saul B. Mitchell was unknown 
to the appointing board. There is no proof offered by Aldrich 
that John Logan, the person asked for in Union recinct, was a 
supporter of Aldrich, or that he was in any way qualified as in- 
spector. The fact is that the record in this case does not show 
that the appointing board declined to appoint any person requested 
by Aldfich or his supporters who is shown by the record to pos- 
sess the statutory qualifications. On the contrary, the record 
afiirmatively shows that in every precinct where the board did not 
appoint the person requested by Aldrich there were good reasons 
for not appointing them, except, perhaps, in the single instance of 
John Logan, and in this instance there is no evidence to show that 
he was qualified or belonged to the opposing political party froin 
the other inspectors, 

It is true that some of these inspectors appointed by the board 
failed to appear on election day, but the appointing board is in no 
way responsible for their failure to appear and act as inspectors. 
In justice, the responsibility for their absence and failure to act 
should rest upon Aldrich, for the reason that he requested his sup- 
porters to remain away from the polls and take no part in the elec- 
tion. Under these circumstances there was but one course for the 
inspectors who did appear, and that was to appoint some other 
qualified elector of the precinct and ar pew with the election. 

Evidently Mr. Aldrich has proceeded under a misapprehension 
of the law. There is no provision of the election law of Alabama 

roviding that a candidate or the constituted authority of a polit- 

cal party may offer or serve the appointing board with a list of 
persons to represent him or his party as inspectors at the several 
voting places. But the law does provide for the presentation to 
the inspectors by the candidates or yA the constituted authorities 
of the political parties of a list of clerks and markers—not less 
than six nor more than ten in each precinct—to act as clerks and 
markers of the opposing political parties respectively (Code of 
Alabama, section 1595). The testimony shows that where the 
constituted authorities of the opposing political parties, or the 
candidates themselves, presented a list of clerks and markers, as 
provided for by law, asking the inspectors to appoint certain 
persons to represent them, that the inspectors comp with such 
request. 

. Speaker, I would tfally call the attention of the mem- 
bers of the House to the fact that all through this contest Mr. 
Aldrich insinuates that the le of Dallas County would rather 
vote for the devil than vote for Mr. Robbins. Well, sir, His 
Satanic Majesty was not a candidate t Mr. Robbins, but 
Mr, Aldrich was, and the people of Dallas County showed that 
though they might prefer to vote for the Prince of Darkness rather 
than for Mr. Robbins, yet they preferred to vote for Mr. Robbins 
rather than for Mr. Aldrich. 

The evidence of the case shows that Aldrich bases his whole 
contest upon the votes which he thought he ought to get, but 
which he did not get. He has completely lost sight of the fact 
that a vote in the ballot box is worth two dozen on the fence. 
“Aim high,” says Emerson; ‘‘Aim low,” says General Jackson; 
but the wise candidate is he who makes his gauge depend upon the 
fact of whether heis aiming at the moon or at a melon thief craw]- 

off on his hands and knees. Aldrich aimed too low that he 
did not want the colored vote of Dallas County. He depended 
solely ees the white vote, and he overshot his mark. Robbins 
aimed at the golden medium and rung the bull’s-eye so loud that 
it is still in the ears of every justice-loving man in this 
_— —— urging him to uphold the law by keeping Robbins in 


Examine the evidence in this case, members of the ap of 

create 
the impression that he did not get his full vote in County, 
and if the conditions existing after election had not existed he 








would have received more votes. Examine this evidence a little 


further, gentlemen, examine it a little further, I ask you, and you 
will find contention of Mr. Aldrich contradi by his own 
cam manager, Mr. G. B. Deans, who testified that he was in 
Dallas 


ty constantly during the Congressional campaign and 
that he instructed the leading ‘Republicans of certain precincts 
not to bring out their vote on election day. 
How, I ask you, could Aldrich receive a full vote in Dallas 
County when, in obedience to his campaign manager, his sup- 
rters ré ed away from the polls? Aldrich was hoisted on 
is own petard. He had hugged himself into the delusion that he 
would receive the white vote of the district. He desired to go 
down in history as having been e‘ected by the white people of the 
dis:rict for some purpose covered up in the secret resources of his 
soul, and wanted to anoint his bosom with the sweet unction of 
having garried the election held in the Fourth Congressional dis- 
trict of Alabama by the white votes. He thought he was going 
to get the white vote of the district, and he therefore instructed 
his campaign leaders not to bring out the colored votes in certain 
districts. 
When, however, he found that he had not carried the so-called 
““white counties” by the majorities he expected, he falls back 
m his old cry of ‘‘fraud” and says he was swindled in the 
count. What does the evidence say, gentlemen? Well, if it says 
anything it says that the contentions of Mr. Aldrich are without 
ground, All the election officers swearso. During the campaign 
and on the day of election there was peace and good order in Dal- 
las County. All the citizens of this county were quiet and law- 
abiding on the day the last order was issued by contestant’'s 
campaign manager, G. B. Deans, who said: 


On one of my trips to Dallas County, the week before the election, I was 
informed that there were some cases of smallpox in River, Pine Flat, and 
some of the other oining beats. Thinking it ible that an election 
might not be held in Pine Fiat and River beats, where I had instructed the 
full strength to be cast, I issued an order for the Republican vote to be cast in 
a beat, where I had previously ordered it suppressed. (Record, page 

There is not in this record one scintilla of evidence upon which 
Mr. Aldrich can base his claim that the votes of this county should 
not be considered by Congress. 

It seers from the testimony introduced by Mr. Aldrich that 
he had every opportunity of making a canvass, and that his cam- 

aign managers were constantly at work in Dallas County, and 

is general er of instructing his supporters to remain away 
from the polls was fully carried into execution. Campaign Man- 
ager G. B. Deans testified that he instructed the contestant’s sup- 
porters not to vote in the oe | comty Woodlawn, Har- 
rels, Martins, Orrville, Lexington, Oldtown, Pleasant Hill, Rich- 
mond, Portland, Pence’s, Liberty Hill, Vernon, Marion Junction, 
King’s, Smyley’s, Elm Bluff, Carlowville, Boykin’s, Mitchell’s, 
and Brown's, and the vote in Cahaba precinct was ordered sup- 
pressed until Saturday prior to the election on the following Tues- 
day. (Record, page $92.) This policy of instructing his supporters 
to remain away from the polis in other precincts is shown and 
proved by the testimony of Cesar Foster (Record, page 315), and 
the my of A. J. Martin and exhibit thereto (Record, page 
639), and the testimony of W. W. Sheppard and exhibit thereto 
ea page 792), and that of William F, Cook (Record, page 

Mr. Aldrich claims that the colored voters of Dallas County 
were his su in this race for Congress, although the testi- 
mony shows that he did not receive their votes generally. Hun- 
dreds of them appeared as witnesses, and their testimony is found 
in the record showing that they voted for Robbins. This claim of 
Mr, Aldrich is directly contradicted by his policy of instructing 
the colored electors not to vote. I call special attention to a let- 

R. Mason and addressed to A. J. Martin 
ression that ‘“‘If Mr. Aldrich is willing to 
risk his chances with the white voters, Mr. Robbins ought to be.” 
(Testimony of A. J. Martin and exhibit thereto, Record, page 639. ) 

Before _. up the contested precincts I want to call the at- 
tention of the House to some of the general features of this case. 

r. occupied forty days in taking his direct testimony, 
and he failed to produce a single witness, with the exception of 
one A. Thompson, of Burnsville, who swore to any fraud in the 
count. If there had been any fraud in Dallas County, do you not 
think that more than one man would have known about it? If 
there had been any fraud in Dallas County, do you think fora 
minute that the 19 other inspectors appointed on Mr. Aldrich’s 
would not have come and said something about 
If there had been any fraud in Dallas County, do you not 
ee, AJavich wh the voting precincts in the county 

4 at the v n the coun 
med the facts oroun the house tops? 

of the committee or the ae this House 
stand, it brands these friends of Mr. Aldrich as 
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traitors and thieves, and surely there must have been some honest 
men among them who would be willing to stand for Mr. Aldrich’'s 
cause. For my part, I think they were all honest men, and 
roved themselves such when they would not allow themselves to 
persuaded from swearing to the truth to further the interests 
of their friend Aldrich. They placed honesty, justice, and truth 
above personal friendship, and swore, all of them, that Robbins 
had been honestly dectel 

During the first thirty days of evidence taking Mr. Aldrich tried 
to prove his vote, and yet when he fails in that he cries out that 
the vote in certain districts of Dallas County ought to be set aside, 
And now a word more about Thompson, who swore that fraud 
was committed. 

I want to call attention to the man’s doings just to show his 
unreliability. He was appointed inspector at Burnsville precinct, 
22, upon the request of Mr. Aldrich. When the returns were 
handed in from his precinct he swore to them as an inspector and 
sertified to them as correct. Afterwards he took the stand and 
swore they were not correct. Evidently he swore to a lie at one 
time or the other; and when, I would like to know, can you tell 
that the truth is being told by a man who swears to one thing 
to-day and directly the opposite thing to-morrow? Which time 
is he telling the truth? Can you or I tell? Can he tell himself? 
And yet, in direct contradiction of Thompson, all the other offi- 
cers of the Burnsville precinct—half of them Republican—F. 8. 
Campbell, J. H. Burns, Jack Robinson, J. 8. Dillon, and W. D. 
Barmberg, all swear that the returns from Burnsville are honest 
and true. 

Shall the statement by a witness who swears one way at one 
time and then another way at another time be taken to set aside 
the sworn oath of four other officers? And if Thompson can be 
believed, why did not Mr. Aldrich offer evidence in his rebuttal 
testimony to uphold his tottering champion? 

Another peculiar feature of the evidence in this case is that 
after Mr. Robbins had consumed his forty days of taking direct 
evidence, Mr. Aldrich broke all rules of legality, all canons of 
justices, all dictates of right, all mandates of wanliness, by offer- 
ing in rebuttal evidence which was not rebuttal at all, but evi- 
dence in chief to attack the integrity of the returns at Smiley’s 
precinct 31, Lexington precinct 36, Valley Creek precinct 4, and 
the City precinct 36; also testimony in reference to the appoint- 
ment of inspectors by the county board in Dallas County. 

To this testimony no opportunity was ever given Mr. Robbins 
to reply, and every lawyer in this House knows that such a pro- 
cedure is in direct violation of the statutes of the United States 
providing for the taking of testimony in contested-election cases. 
Mr. Robbins objected to the consideration of this testimony. So 
worthy did the majority of this committee un contested-e!ection 
cases deem the objections of Mr. Robbins that in their discussion 
of the testimony at precinct No. 36 they concluded to disregard 
this testimony offered by Mr. Aldrich. If this evidence was dis- 
regarded by the committee and is disregarded by the House, there 
is no legal evidence which could have authorized the majority of 
the committee and none which can authorize tne House to reject 
the returns of City precinct No. 36 and to report Mr. Aldrich 
elected. 

If the case of Mr. Aldrich is deprived of the testimony taken in 
time of rebuttal testimony, but which is testimony in chief, the 
conclusion that Mr. Aldrich was elected, even under his own 
claim, can not be sustained. Mr. Aldrich relies upon that testi- 
mony in his brief, and without it he has no case, so far as City 
precinct No. 36 is concerned, and without the rejection of this 
precinct Mr. Aldrich can not be legally seated. 

In their report the majority of the committee permit to stand 


| as returned with the exception of the correction of two votes in 


precincts Nos. 1 and 2; the returnsfrom Nos. 1, 2, 3, 6, 7; give no 
vote in either Nos. 10 or 11, because no election was held; permit 
to stand Nos. 12, 13, 14, 15, 27, 29, 31, 32, 83, 34, and 35. 

Thus it will be seen from the report of the majority that six 
| aso na are rejected entirely and no vote permitted to becounted 
or either, although both Aldrich and Robbins did by aliunde 
proof prove a number of votes cast for each. The following are 
the precincts rejected by the majority entirely, and contains the 
official returns for each and votes proven for the contestant and 
contestee by witnesses: 

Official returns. | Aliunde proof. 


| Aldrich. | Robbins.| Aldrich. | Robbins. 


! 


Orryille, No. 8......-..00----0+--200+ -+- 1 90 3 | % 
Lexington, No. 9........-......---------| 3 a4 Ps 36 
_Marion Junction, No. 28............--+-|--+-s----- Me Divehi 40 
oa) eee ‘ webihidinns tives | ee a v 
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The majority report rejects the return of the election officers, 
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and counts the vote proven by aliunde proof at the following pre- 
ciicis, which were contested: 





Aldrich. | Robbins. 








I i TN TN a ite ha De 152 52 
IGE Bt Ca ncuemiabiche ctectdbvonddebcocctiécbectiadal bain 163 8 
ON TR EES OE EA, 113 22 
il Ais hie il ded 122 34 
Sr a eee 1 44 
EE RES I EE a, 136 564 


“They permitted to stand as returned— 
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which had been contested, 

It will be observed from the report of the majority that they 
reject the returns from Valley Creek precinct, No. 4, upon the 
ground that the inspector ed for by the contestant and his 
party smagine was refused by the appointing board of Dallas 
County, and that they appointed Liewellen Philips, who was 
claimed to be a Democrat, and that J Thomas, a colored 
man, was appointed in Philips’s place on the day of the election 
when Philips did not arrive in time to conduct the election, and 
on account of this alleged fraud the said precinct is rejected, and 
they count for the contestant and contestee the votes which were 
proved by each. It will be noted that at this precinct the com- 
mittee in the majority report find Aldrich to have proven 152 votes 
and Robbins 51 votes. 

When the committee reach Orrville precinct No. 8 they discard 
the returns entirely for the same reason that they discarded the 
returns in Valley k, and yet decline to count the votes they 
found to have been ne by the contestant and contestee by 

be noted that in this precinct the contestant 

proved only 3 votes, while the contestee proved 75 votes, accord- 
ing to the me omy report. 

xington No. 9 is treated in the same way for the same reason. 

When the majority report deals with Cahaba No. 16 they reject 
the returns upon the same ground that they rejected the other 
two; but Aldrich having proven in this precinct, according to 
the report, 163 votes and Robbins 8, these votes are counted. 

At Union inct No. 23 the report finds that Aldrich proved 
182 votes and Robbins 34, and they have declared that it should 
be rejected for the same reasons as the cthers were rejected, yet 
the votes proven by aliunde proof are counted. 

At Marion Junction No. 28 the report of the majority entirely 
discards the returns for the same reasons as those applied to Orr- 
ville and Lexington, and refuses to permit any of the votes proven 
. ~aen and for the same reason reject entirely precinct 

o. 30. 

It is a matter to be noted that the votes proven by aliunde evi- 
dence to have been cast at these precincts, rejected entirely, and 
those partially rejected are not counted by the majority except 
where Aldrich’s alleged proven vote is large and Robbins’s 
proven vote is small. Where the contestee proved a vote 
and the contestant a small vote the returns are entirely 3 
and where the aeetin’ eee by aliunde proof a erable 
vote more than the con they are counted by the majority. 

The rule of law which requires that when a precinct has been 
rejected for fraud in the conduct of the election the party shall be 
entitled to receive the votes proven by aliunde to have been cast 
for him is not applied when it benefits the contestee, but is applied 
when it benefits the contestant. The universal rule of lawis that 
where the evidence shows the returns to be false and not a true 
statement of the votes cast such returns are impeached and de- 
stroyed, but that the true vote may be proven by calling the 
electors whose names are on the poll list as having voted at such 
election, and such votes as are proven by competent evidence 
should be counted for each candidate. Fraud does not invalidate 
the legal vote cast, but simply makes it for those claim- 
ing the benefit of it to prove the vote. The rule of reyecting an 
entire poll is not to be if it can be avoided. Noin 
tion should be spared which would reach the truth without resort- 
ing to it. When a return is rejected for fraud, this will not dis- 
franchise the legal voters of the precinct, but the true vote may 
be proven by competent evidence, 

hese principles of law have been uniformly held to be correct in 
many contested-election cases decided by the House, and are sus- 
tained in a large number of cases, a few of which are: Sixth vol- 


ume American and English Encyclopedia of Law, 356 and 
857; Washburr vs. Voorhees 3 Bi. Cases, Bo); Reed os. 
dulian (3 Cong. El. Cases, 3 th vs, Shelly (6 Cong. El. 





Cases, 18); Lowe vs. Wheeler (6 Cong. El. Cases, 61); Lynch vs 
Chalmers (6 Cong. El. Cases, 338); Vallandigham vs, Campbell 
(2 Cong. El. Cases, 54); Covode vs. Foster (2 Bart., p. 600); Mann 
vs. Cassidy (1 Brewster, Penn.); Bisbee vs. Finley (2 Ells., p. 171). 
Paine on Elections, section 526, page 445; section 596, page 502, ” 

In this contest Mr. Robbins has examined every election officer, 
He has examined 1,330 witnesses, all of whom testify that they 
voted for Robbins. What more could Robbins do? The sworn 
returns give it to Robbins. The sworn testimony of almost || 
the officers of election in the county of Dallas shows that the re- 
turns were fair. The testimony of almost 1,400 witnesses shows 
that the election was fair. And now shall we as judges, on the 
flimsiest of reasons, reverse the decree of the people that they ren- 
dered by eir ballots on the 8th day of November, in the differ- 
ent precincts of Dallas County, Ala., and here in the Hall of the 
House of ae elect a man to represent that people? 
Can we afford to carry centralization to such an extent? think 
not; and I hope that this House will reverse the findings of the 
committee and permit the contestee to retain his seat. 

There is no law in Alabama which directs, compels, or author- 
izes the appointing board to appoint the men asked for by the 
contestant or contestee as officers of the election. The law does 
require that two of the inspectors shall be members of opposing 
political parties. It will be noted that this notice served upon 
the appointing board of Dallas County by the chairman of the 
Populist party and the chairman of the Republican party in Dal- 
las County does not state to what political a the persons re- 
quested a and in one instance, where the man requested was 
appointed and served, it appears from the evidence that he was 
not of the opposing political party. 

In some instances the persons requested were unknown to the 
appointing board as residents of the precincts for which they were 
asked to be appointed. No evidence has been offered to show that 
those who were not appointed for that reason, and who were un- 
known to the appointing board, lived either in Dallas County or 
in the precincts for which they were asked to be appointed, or 
that such pone existed at all. It appears from the evidence in 
the case of the sheriff, J. H. Lumpkin, and the probate judge that 
this duty of aene inspectors was performed in pursuance of 
the law of Alabama, and in every instance where poe peewee re- 

uested were not appointed some good reasons exis ae they 
should not be sopeaees and the appointing board judicially de- 
termined after investigation who should be appointed as the 
various inspectors at the various precincts. 

The statement made in the report of the majority that this board 
refused and neglected to give to Mr. Aldrich information prior to 
the election day as to whatelection officers had been selected for any 
of the precincts is not borne out by the testimony. From the testi- 
mony of Lumpkin it will sppees that he had a full and free con- 
versation with George R. , the most active supporter of the 
contestant in Dallas County, about the persons asked to be ap- 
pointed and those who were appointed and those who were not 
appointed, as requested. The testimony upon which the majority 
report that thechairman of the Aldrich campaign committee failed 
to receive a reply to his registered letter olieneet to the probate 
judge of Dallas County, asking for a certified copy of the names 
of the inspectors and returning officers, is evidence given by G. B. 
Deanes in the time allowed for rebuttal testimony only, and should 
not be considered, because the contestee had no opportunity to 
reply toitor rebut it. Besides, from the testimony of the probate 
judge already referred to, the list of appointments for inspectors, 
after they had been completed, was delivered to the sheriff, who 
swears that each of the inspectors was notified in the usual way— 

istered letter—by the deputies of the sheriff. ; 
re is a very, very curious feature of this case to which I 
again call the special attention of the members of this House. 
On page 893 of the record Mr. G. B. Deans—who was Mr. Aldrich’s 
campaign manager—swears that he ‘‘conducted the campaign in 
Dallas County predicated on a contest having to be .” He 
also swears in certain incts he ordered the Republican 
vote to remain omega e polls—with the avowed purpose, 
it seems, of gi some nds for a contest. Mr, Aldrich 
has been a member of this House twice, and each time he has 
crept in thro the knot hole of a contest instead of walking in 

like a man with a title undisputed and a right unchallenged. 

Twice before he has been successful, and his cam: manager 
in the last election went on the theory that if he could not secure 
enough votes for Mr. Aldrich, he might land him by a contest, and 
so shaped his course. He admits contempti lan in his 
own sworn statement, and asks the members of this House to be- 
ome oye his dastardly scheme. It ai oo _ Fon rhage 

managers were that rity 0 
oa ites “and been exhausted, and that to obtain a 
seat any longer here it has become ne:essary for him to beelected. 

Throughout its entire report, Mr. Speaker, the majority of this 
ee Sore ion to try this case on the previous 
contests brought here from Dallas County, I desire to protest 














most emphatically against this method of procedure and to call 
attention to the fact that many precincts which were attacked in 

revious contests are admitted to have returned the votes as cast. 
r also desire to impress upon the House the verity that an exam- 
jnation of the testimony will show that in those precincts where 
Mr. Aldrich had eiection officers appointed as requested he re- 
ceived fewer votes than at those precincts where he did not get the 
men he requested. BR es 3 

By the process of elimination the contest now narrows to ten 
precincts. Of these the first is Valley Creek, No. 4. In this pre- 
cinct the majority rejects the returns of the election officers and 
counts the vote proven by aliunde proof. To uphold his conten- 
tions in this precinct Mr. Aldrich introduced a number of colored 
men as Witnesses. Of these 116 colored witnesses who swore that 
they voted for Mr. Aldrich 51 could not read and write; yet most 
of them promptly swore that they marked their votes for Aldrich 
without the assistance of either a marker or aninspector. Evi- 
dently these fellows were owls who could see in the daytime. It 
ought not to surprise anyone to learn that upon the poll list of 
this district there does not appear the names of many of the men 
who swore that they voted for Aldrich. 

The election officers—even the Republicans—of this precinct 
contradict the testimony of these colored witnesses and swear the 
election was honest and fair. The reason for the colored wit- 
nesses contradicting the oaths of the election officers may be sur- 
mised from the fact that the evidence shows they were promised 
10 cents per mile and 75 cents per day while at Stanton, and the 
testimony of Andrew King (page 664 of the Record), who swears 
that he was promised $7 per day for his time asa witness. The 
unreliability of the evidence of these people is shown by the evi- 
dence of Reuben Jones, who on the 8th day of April, 1899 (page 
371 of the Record) swore to a statement that on the 11th day of 
April, 1899 (page 342 of the Record), flatly contradicted his pre- 
vious oath. Moreover, the Rev. J. H. Shoaf swears (page 316 of 
the Record) that he was on the train that carried these colored 
witnesses from Selma to Stanton, and that he saw and heard them 
being coached to swear that they voted for Mr. Aldrich, and on 
page 317 of the record Mr. T. D, Kemp corroborates the affidavit 
of the Rev. Mr. Shoaf. 

Were the rights of property in an ordinary suit depending upon 
the testimony of these ‘‘ trained” colored witnesses, I make bold 
to assert that the court and jury would accept the evidence of 
— Thomas, the Republican inspector, who was introduced as 
a witness by Mr. Aldrich and who swore that the election was 
honestly conducted and the count fairly made, together with the 
evidence of the Republican marker, Keneely, and the other elec- 
tion officers to the same effect, in preference to the unreliable, 
untrustworthy evidence offered by Mr. Aldrich in this precinct to 
impeach the returns by witnesses who had evidently been tam- 
pered with and trained as to how to testify. 

Orrville precinct is the next one under discussion, and in their 
treatment of it the majority performs some wonderful acts of 
political contortion. In this precinct the majority report counts 
no votes for either, although the report finds that Aldrich proved 
5 votes and Robbins 75 by aliunde proct, They here follow the 
rule of rejecting a precinct for fraud, and refusing to count any 
of the votes proven, although in Valley Creek precinct, discussed 
just above, they counted for Aldrich and Robbins the votes they 
found were proven by the aliunde testimony for each. Upon 
what principle of law or justice this distinction is made we are 
unable to say. The counting of the votes in one precinct and re- 
fusing to count them in another precinct, to say the least of it, is 
remarkable. 

This is one of the precincts in which the contestant’s election 
manager, Deanes, ordered the Republican supporters of Aldrich 
not to come to the polls and vote, and although the election is 
proven to have been fairly and honestly conducted by the election 
officers, the entire vote is discarded. Verily, the majority here 
are playing a game of catch ascatch can. Their actions recall 
acon situations of the play called ‘‘A New Way to Pay Old 


Next in order comes Lexington precinct. Here again the ma- 
jority reject and discard entirely the official returns from this 
precinct and refuse to count the votes that were proven by aliunde 
proof for either party. It will again be observed that in this pre- 
cinct the vote proven for Robbins by the aliunde proof far exceeds 
that of the contestant. 

At this precinct there was appointed as the representative of the 
opposing political party Simon Armstrong, a colored Republican 

supporter of Aldrich, who swears that he is a Republican; 
that he can read and write, and that he voted for Aldrich in this 
election: so the statement of the majority that Simon Armstrong 
a colored Democrat, was selected to serve with W. W. Berry and 
J. M. Mosely, white Democrats, is not borne out by the testimony. 
This is also a precinct at which Republican voters were in- 
to vote. It has been charged by the contestant that 

one of the witnesses for contestee, B, F. Moseley, who 
testified that he voted for contestee, did not appear upon the poll 
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list at this election. This is not true, because on the poll list for 
this district the name of B. F. Moseley does appear as No. 14. 

The only other evidence offered by contestant relative to this 
precinct was by Van Perry and Mike West, who were offered in 
the time for rebuttal testimony. 

To sustain the returns, contestee offered Simon Armstrong, the 
Republican inspector who voted for Aldrich, and who does sustain 
the returns in every particular. He swears that he voted for Al- 
drich, marked his own ticket for Aldrich, was present at the count, 
issued the tickets, wrote the initials of his name on the stubs, took 
the tickets out of the box, examined every ticket taken out of the 
box to see how it was marked; that he examined the tally sheets 
being kept, and that the number of ballots in the box corresponded 
with the poll list, and that the election was fairly and honestly 
held, the vote fairly counted, and the returns made accordingly. 

Besides, contestee put up 36 witnesses, whose names appear on 
the poll list, who swore that they voted for him. 

Now we must consider Cahaba precinct. Here again we have 
the majority of the committee shifting their rule as to precincts 
the integrity of which has been attacked and counting for the con- 
testant the votes he is alleged to have proven and for the contestee 
the votes he is alleged to have proven. It is again to be remarked 
that when these votes proven by aliunde testimony are counted in 
this precinct, the contestant proves a large vote and the contestee 
a small number, according to the report. 

The next precinct in dispute is Burnsville. Here it was that the 
Mr. Thompson of whom the majority ‘‘think so highly” was in- 
spector. Thompson is the only witness of the hundreds put on 
the stand who swore there was any fraud in Dallas County. The 
majority calls him an ‘‘ honest man,” and yet this ‘‘ honest man,” 
on the day after election, swore that the returns of this precinct 
were honest, and after, on the stand, swore they were false. Does 
an honest man do that kind of thing? Is it fair for this House tc 
unseat a man on the evidence of a man who thus contradicts him- 
self in his oaths? 

It is a fact to be remarked upon that this Inspector Thompson, 
whom the majority of the committee speak of as an honest man, 
signed the returns without protest or compulsion, freely and vol- 
untarily, without suggesting or intimating to any one of the elec- 
tion officers that he had the night before counted the ballots and 
permitted what—if his testimony is true—was a wrong upon the 
man whom he had been appointed to represent to go unnoticed 
and unchallenged. 

It isa familiar principle of law ‘‘that he who does not prevent 
a crime when he can is considered as participating in it.”’ 

To repeat the law Latin maxim: *‘Qui non obstat cum possit 
facere videtur.” 

This is called ‘a bold fraud” by the majority of the committee. 
The attention of the House is called to the fact that these Demo- 
cratic election officers, contemplating and intending to commit a 
fraud, when the dispute arose as to the counting of the ballots, 
before the ballot box had been opened or the ballots examined, 
placed them in the keeping of the Aldrich inspector and left them 
with him in the ballot box, which had no fastenings, and was ac- 
cessible to him or anyone else who might desire to go into it, at 
his house for the entire night. The ballot box and the ballots, 
from the time of the close of the election until the count began, 
were never in the possession of anyone except the Aldrich in- 
spector. People whocontemplate and conspire to perpetrate fraud 
do not thus act. 

The aliunde vote of Union precinct shows Robbins to have re- 
ceived more votes than Aldrich, and of course it is rejected. 

My time is growing short, and I want to turn to City precinct, 
36, as it is the largest and most important precinct. 

This precinct cast the largest vote of any in the county, being 
the precinct of the city of Selma, containing a population of 10,000 
and more. The official returns gave— 

SR lia Did ell a ie hcabieeen cencbukeoensee ae Ue 
EE bb tiesiididdind cdeuth eovntic in avhwetadedeces Weubse cocecetese : 922 
There are fully 1,300 registered voters, over four-fifths of whom 
are white Democrats. The returns of the precinct were attacked 
as fraudulent by contestant on the following grounds: 


[ charge and claim that I was denied fvll legal representation at sail 
| polling place, and that there were not more than 7.0 votes actually cast, and 





of that number I am entitled to not less than 25) and you Jess than 450 votes. 


| The witnesses offered by contestant to sustain these charges tes- 
| tified that the inspector he asked for, James Golson, was appointed 
and acted; at the request of the Republican chairman of Dallas 
County O. O. Moore was appointed marker, and at the time nothing 
was said as to appointing a clerk. The manappointed came with 
the Republican chairman, who made the request, and he was ap- 
pointed marker. It is true that upon a typewritten list handed to 
the inspectors there appear the names of four persons from which 
it wasasked that a marker and clerk be appointed, but none of them 
were presentexcept Moore, and he was Senereeenenere, and noth- 
ing was said at the time as to a clerk by the Republican chairman, 
for R. D. Walker, one of the inspectors, swore that if any person 
had been presented to act as clerk he would have been appointed, 
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Besides, the managers were compelled to send up in the town 
to secure another clerk, only one being present. It should be 
remembered that contestant had an inspector at the precinct se- 
lected by him, who acted with the other two in this appointment, 
and who does not deny the evidence of the 10 Democratic inspect- 
ors, but who signed the returns and is not offered by contestant 
as a witness. e must conclude that contestant could not prove 
anything by him which wonld in any way impeach the returns. 

here being no clerk presented for contestant, the two clerks, How wuch less would such conduct of election officers invalidats 
Milhous and Patterson, were appointed. the poll. This last case from Illinois is quoted with approval by 

These requirements as to the appointment of clerks are not | the Committee on Elections No. 1, in the Fifty-fourth Congress, 
mandatory but are directory, and an unintentional failure to com- | in its report of the case of Rinaker vs. Downing, which was finally 
ply with them would not vitiate the returns. In order for the adopted by the House. The House has dealt with the question 

ailure to do certain ee acts or the doirg of certain pro- | and has never held that the precinct should be Selected because 
hibited specific acts to be fatal to the validity of the election, the | unregistered voters are permitted to vote; but it has decided that 
statute must declare such acts or the omission to do such things | the votes should not be counted, but be deducted from the candi- 
as fatal to the election—that is, in order to destroy a return. for | date for whom cast. To this effect are the following: Paine on 
the failure of the officers to perform certain requirements in the | Elections, sections 352, 363; Finley vs. Walls, Smith Election Cases. 
method of conducting the election the law must be mandatory— | 367; Bell vs. Snyder, Smith Election Cases, 247; McCrary on 
that is, it must declare that the failure to perform these duties | Elections, page 445. 
avoids the election. | Imight multiply authorities, but I content myself by asserting 

Ignorance, inadvertence, mistake, or even intentional wrong on that no vespechaliceatinerter can be cited tosustain theconclusion 
the part of the officials should not be permitted to disfranchise the of the majority that the entire pol] should be rejected becaus» 
district, and unless the statute plainly shows that the legislature voters whose names did not appear on the poll list were permitted 
intended compliance with the provision in relation to the manner | to vote. 
of procedure as essential to the validity of the election it is to be I insist that the credible and trustworthy evidence does not 
regarded as directory only. Nor are statutory provisions relating show that a much larger vote was cast for Aldrich than was re- 
to elections rendered mandatory by the circumstance that the | turned for him. 
officers of the election are criminally liab!e for their violation. According to the report of the majority, Aldrich proved that he 
The rule prescribed by law for conducting elections is designed received 136 votes, which is 57 more than he was given in the 
chiefly to afford opportunity for the people to exercise the elective returns. Twenty-one ballots were so badly marked that they 
franchise, and to prevent illegal voting, and to ascertain the true were not counted, evidently cast by ignorant voters for Aldrich. 
result. As such rules are directory, and not mandatory, a depar- | That would make only a difference of 36. Ten of contestant’s 
ture from the mode prescribed will not vitiate the returns of the witnesses swore they voted for him, who are neither on the poll 
election. (See Paine on Elections, 497, 498, and the notes thereto; | jist or registration list. Nine whose names are not on the poll list 
see also Rinaker vs. Downing, decided by Committee on Elections also swear they voted for him, which would leave only 7 votes, 
No, 1 in the Fifty-fourth Congress ) | the difference between the vote which was returned for him and 

From these — we conclude that the failure to appoint a | the votes he proved. 
clerk from this list for the contestant was a failure to perform a It is true that 102 witnesses testified that they voted for contest- 
merely directory duty imposed by statute, and such a failure does | ant and marked their own tickets, but of this number that did 
not and can not vitiate the poll. Besides, the testimony clearly | testify 86 can neither read nor write; and the proof is abundant 
shows that the omission was not intentional, but a mere over- | that they were coached and drilled and instructed how to swear 
sight, and that ay would have been performed and the pro- | and what to swear; and when I find that a number of them are 
vision complied with if the persons named on the list had been | neither on the poll nor registration list, and view with that sus- 
presented or had appeared. ides, the list did not conform to | picion and caution I should the testimony of such witnesses, 
the statute, in that it did not contain the number of names re- | and remember that the statements were made by the voter as to 
quired; and, moreover, it isadmitted by the proof and undisputed | how he voted months after the election, and when wituess fees 
that O. O. Moore, the only person on this list that was present, | and mileage were to be earned, as well as a free ride on the rail- 
was in fact appoiuted, as requested, and that the only reason an- | road, he must indeed be a very credulous man who accepts such 
other was not appointed was because none were present; and it | evidence as proof sufficient to destroy the solemn returns of elec- 
would be unreasonable to demand that the election should have | tion officers, one of whom was a partisan of contestant; and also 
been de!ayed until these could be hunted up and produced by con- | in preference to the testimony of the election officers, who testify 
testant’s representatives. | as to the correctness and truthfulness of the returns and the fair- 

See also6 Am. and Eng. Ency. of Law, page 325; McCreary on | ness of the election. 

Elections, 190, and cases cited; and the case of O'Neil vs. Joy, | _ While it is true that some of the voters on the poll list who tes- 
views of the minority, which declares: tified that they voted for Robbins are not to be found on the reg:s- 

No case has been discovered sanctioning the conclusion that the voter | tration list, there are not as many as 80. A comparison shows 
should we deprives ot hae wate Oe | ‘ oe = = ee - _ | that many names on the poll list which are alleged by contestant 
dedren the ballot to be void or forbids it to be counted that the court have _ not to be on the registration list are on the registration list; yet 


mitted to vote unchallenged, and that the ballots were deposited 
in box and honestly counted, prevented the rejection of the votes. 

In a later case the same court reviewed this case (see Clark vs. 
Robinson, 88 Ill., page 498) and decided— 


That the prohibition of the statute in this was but directory against 
receiving such a vote, and that the failure of observance of this directjo), 
would not invalidate such a vote which had been received by the judge of 
elections and deposited in the ballot box. 


felt obliged to sanction its exclasion. the only wh oor of this must be . — — a the nee 

; i i - Oui .¢ | of those whose names can not ound on the registration list. 
tae CG. . . Robbing (eo iL ne onl No I believe the most of these are clerical errors on the part of the 
‘Adams (2 Bart.. 764): People vs. Wilson, (62 N. Y., 190). | clerks of the election in putting down the name of the voters as 


they are called out when voting, either getting the initials wrong, 
writing it down according to the sound, and in many instances 
the errors have been made in copying the poll and registration list. 


Therefore the conclusion of the majority to reject the returns 
because of the failure of the election officers to appoint a clerk 


from the list furnished, who was not present and failed to appear, 7 of 
can not be sustained under the well-settled rules of law; but they t ens See F sy Abang dem one, 
are in the face of the law. They, the majority, not only reject | @%on certilcates, an 


the votes, but reject the poll. consulted, h h hat the electi fairly and honest! 
The conclusion of the majority of the committee to reject the | , [believe the proof shows t actapicmm ment, x vieenes Anal sateeaep gl 

precinct because there are alleged to be found on the poll list 80 — See ay counted as om ond peneway —— 
ns who were not registered is equally untenable, and can not | , 1 2¢ Statement that many persons o tained the ots legally 
sustained either by the text writers, decisions of the courts, or | 18 2ot fully justified a evidence, since it is evident that the 
the precedents in Congressional contested-election cases, On the | Witnesses confused this election with the iat ee 
subject I cite the following: Paine on Elections, sections Nos, | 42S, where the tickets voted were not issued officially, three 
359, 360, and 374, and notes. The case of Dale vs. Irwin (78 Ill, | PTimary elections having been held shortly before this one. The 
170). This case arose under the Illinois statute, which provided | testimony of all the election officers is clear that no tickets were 


that— pea ~—— rie violation + = neg og of ae. — 

. do not t e entire shou rejec or tha 

ame eS ee State, constr § re ee ifthe | reason, but only the unregistered votes deducted. The majority 

day cr Wednesday preceding the election, etc. = pe mre as er tes y say that eae ae i = * ~ 
: , uttal when it sho ve been taken in c ould no 

Sas peso nr «tN Siuaelat hay wndeae to prejaan tees by sting 


registered and 
. valid. appear what this testimony shows, with caustic comment. I think that 
these woes  deonsaniaegee on say eoainn made to their pone , oon the the precinct can ak be successfully rejected upon the 1 testi- 
presumption must be that they were legal voters, and so known tothe judges. mony taken in chief by contestant and contestee, and to de- 
The court notonly decided that rejection of voters | cide to reject it on the testimony taken in the time allowed by 
did not invalidate poll, but that the fact that they were per- | statute for testimony in rebuttal only is both illegal, contrary to 











the statutes and ee pom of the House, and at the same time 


manifestly unjust and unfair to the contestee, who has had no op- 
rtunity to meet it. : ; 

If the contestee were given time or opportunity to meet this 
evidence, he demonstra to the committee that lie could suc- 
cessfully meet this new testimony, without which, I repeat, this 
precinct can not legally or justly be rejected. 

I conclude, therefore, with reference to this precinct, that the 
election was fairly and honestly held and the returns honestly 
and correctly made. There should be deducted from the con- 
testee’s vote the votes of those who voted for him who are shown 
not to have been registered. I have found great difficulty in 
verifying the exact number, but find 65 voters on the poll list 
whose names are not on the registered list who, it is claimed, 
voted for Robbins. 

The evidence does not show for whom all these voted, but there 
were examined 28 voters who swore they voted for Robbins whose 
names do not appear on the registration list. If all these are do- 
ducted from Robbins’s vote, then this precinct would stand: 
BN cg hanes tino asian so0n9s 6q sens coaseonnanssqratducoso-exé 79 
luis sancecécecnd candéusccovwsecasccscccactsccpeeses. O87 

I therefore find that the precincts in Dallas County should 
stand as returned, except as follows: 


| 
| Aldrich. Robbins. 











J — 

| } 
TO Fi ead eonces eoccce peebkbteee dead dupede eotons 28 | h4 
No.2 ‘ | 82 80 
No. 22 . 1 16 
Ramadass sone nocces ventvess ieteeaeesnicadiavednadns 79 | 857 
The er crn ae returned gave the following vote.| 252 1,451 
The votes in the other counties -....-..... .........-.--...-- 5, 208 | 4,477 
ec scu, dutscncvenwedeiecveraveacenecl GOR. 088 
| | 5, 685 
This leaves as the result, majority for Robbins......|..........| 1,230 


To summarize the whole vote, then, Mr. Speaker, and to show 
the vote as the minority claims it should stand, I submit the fol- 
lowing enumeration of the votes in each precinct of this Congres- 
sional district. 


By the report of the majority the following precincis in Dallas 


County are counted as returned: 


—— ee cS 











No Precinct. | Aldrich. Robbins. 
| 
Planterville.....- 28 54 
2 | Summerfield £0 
7 Woodlawn... 38 
5 | Harrells ..... Dias aad 18 
EE te wide canes 24 
; EE. tas Chine caeadabegudnédheshomante - 9 
i tai aaccnedlaasihinion dwasiiesea] ons cunsaneiusnccsdaee 
i Bl i oe dtincrneipnine tire smend anehmiiemiriil : 
EERO GIORGNON Do ono nin ccce ocnevoccce cecsmcccselaccecees lead iatcbed 
ol on as acewiaetisaebeerce cenceweses Goes 0| 5b 
Tee cia cade i cusee psbees subesdeuects 0 | 29 
ib odin a ronan «sects ssn qecssuesuine dence 0 | 2 
4 ed oe a ctu Vill omesemmen teaieaminee 
22 nef 
TET TT eee ii. d i, 10s conpockndoay suseeno 3 i7 
s Ee oii vos ai ceckds sscuscdssvctsnuucswe ; 3 





RESESSEE 








Votes proven by aliunde evidence in the ten contested precincts 
in Dallas County: 
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BS wee SP “| 
4 Ralley Creek a a i es ke 151 41 
; 1 : 75 
& 36 
16 5 | 8 
2 1 16 
23 5 34 
m4 0 44 
a 0 40 
30 0 9 
36 136 626 
303° | 929 
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Vote in contested and uncontested precincts. 





| Aldrich. } Robbins. 


3 sci iitneipeeiA AM a Nasi vileatellatdsaantinad steal s 
Vote in district, uncontested ....... ..... 4-2... ..c0000. 2000 | 6,298 4,477 
Vote in Dallas County, uncontested ...... .......... me 87 666 
In contested precincts, vote in Dallas County proven by | 
ee pibiehieiaiad | 308 | £29 
EE <n <scen otnieihadhtbatannthacecters ccusce se seat ened | §, 683 | 6, O72 


Majority for Robbins, 389. 

I have tried, Mr. Speaker, to give an impartial résumé of this 
case. I hold that, with every contention of Mr. Aldrich granted, 
Mr. Robbins yet has a majority of 389. I hold that Mr. Aldrich 
should not be allowed to creep into a seat in this House through 
the knot hole of a contest for the third time. I believe this House 
should tell him that it is necessary to be elected to obtain a seat 
here. I contend that by every tenet of law, by every dictate of 
justice, by every rule of right, Mr. Robbins is entitled to the seat 
he now holds. To deprive him of that seat would be worse than 
robbery. It would be legalized theft. To deprive him of that 
seat would be an act of injustice rank enough to cause the statues 
of justice in this grand edifice to weep salt tears of bitter sorrow. 
In the name of justice I appeal to you members of this House to 
think, to feel, to do only the holy right, to cast partisanship aside 
and vote for Gaston A, Robbins to retain the seat to which he has 
been honestly elected. [Loud applause on the Democratic side. | 


The Puerto Rico Tariff. 
SPEECH 


HON. WILLIAM D. DALY, 


OF NEW JERSEY, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Friday, February 23, 1900. 

The House being in Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union, and having under consideration the bill (H. R. 82145) to regulate the 
trade of Puerto Rico, and for other purposes 

Mr. DALY of New Jersey said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: It was not my intention to take part in this 
debate until 1 read the views of the minority of the Committee 
on Ways and Means, in which report the following language was 
used: 

As late as the 19th of January thechairman of this committee | Mr. PAYNE] 
declared by the introduction of House bill 6883, to which the pending bill is 
offered as a substitute, against the policy of this bill and in favor of free trade 
between the United States and Puerto Rico. 

Now, will the gentleman from New York answer my question? 
Is it true that you introduced such a bill? 

Mr. PAYNE. ‘The files of the house will showy. I think it was 
about the 19th. 

Mr. DALY of New Jersey. [ am not asking about the date, 
but as to whether a bill of that character was introduced by the 
gentleman. 

Mr. PAYNE. Iintroduced a bill for atariff on goods imported 
from foreign ports into Puerto Rieo, and by implication made it 
free between Puerto Rico and the United States, and also extend- 
ing the internal-revenue laws to Puerto Rico. 

Mr. DALY of New Jersey. In this minority report it is stated, 
*Wedo not know why these sudden changes have occurred.” 
Will the gent'eman state why the changes have occurred? 

Mr. PAYNE. ‘The gentleman” explained that fully in his re- 
marks, which the gentleman from Mew Jersey can read in the 
RECORD. 

Mr. DALY of New Jersey. I have looked at the Recorp and 
have read your speech, and find no explicit statement of the causes 
that led to this change. I find nothing in the Recorp expiaining 
that, 

Mr. PAYNE. I am very sorry I did not get myself up and 
down to the comprehension of my friend. I had hoped, however, 
to do it. 

Mr. DALY of New Jersey. I may be obtuse, but I do not think 
Iam. ‘The explanation is just about as satisfactory as those given 
by the members on your side of the House when a yuery is pro 
pounded. [Applause and laughter. | 

Mr. SULZER. Will the gentleman from New Jersey permit a 
question? 

Mr. DALY of New Jersey. Yes, sir. 

Mr. SULZER. In your opinion as a lawyer, do you believe 
this bill constitutional? 

Mr. DALY of New Jersey. I donot think I have risen to the 
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height of a constitutional lawyer, but I certainly rank as high as 
some of the gentlemen who have discussed this question on the 
other side of the House, I believe the provisions of this bill are 
unconstitutional. [Applause.] Of course, it might require an 
extensive argument to convince either the minority or the majority 
of this House, but nevertheless I believe it is unconstitutional. 
Mr. Chairman, by virtue of the Constitution of the United States 
the President is vested with that high and important prerogative 
to recommend to the consideration of Congress suc. measures as 
he shall judge necessary and expedient. {n line with that con- 
stitutional requirement, he, on the opening of the present Con- 
gress, made this pleading and touching suggestion for our guidance: 


It must be borne in mind that since its cession Puerto Rico has been de- 
nied the principal markets she has long enjoyed, and our tariffs have been 
continued against her products as when she was under Spanish sovereignty. 
The markets of Spain are closed to gg except upon terms to which 
the commerce of all nations is subjected. The island of Cuba, which used to 
buy her cattle and to without custom duties, now im the same 
duties upon her products as upon those from any other country entering her 
ports. She has, therefore, lost her free intercourse with Spain and Cuba 
without any compensating benefits in our market. Her coffeeis little known 
and not in use by our people, and therefore there is no here for it. 
It is one of her chief products. The markets of the United States should be 
opened to Puerto Rican products, Our _— duty is to abolish all customs 
tariffs between the United States and Puerto Rico and give her products 
free access to our markets. 


In pursuance of the recommendation of the Executive, the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means reported to this House, as admitted by 
the gentleman from New York, a bill providing for absolute free 
trade with the island of Puerto Rico, ae on the 24th of the 
same month, this same committee repo another bill to “ reg- 
are trade of Puerto Rico, etc.,” and among its provisions is 

ound: 


That on and after the passage of this act the same tariff customs and du- 
ties shall be levied, collected, and paid upon all articles imported into Puerto 
Rico from ports other than those of the United States which are required by 
law to be collected upon articles imported into the United States from for- 
eign countries. 

Sxc. 3. That on and after the posmage of this act all merchandise coming 
into the United States from Puerto Rico and coming into Puerto Rico from 
the United States shall be entered at the several ports of entry upon pay- 
ment of 25 per cent of the duties which are required to be levied, collected, 
and paid ya like articles of merchandise imported from fore countries, 
and in addition thereto, upon articles of merchandise of Puerto manu- 
facture coming into the United States, customs duties equal in rate and 
amount to the internal-revenue tax which may be im in the United 
States upon the same articles of merchandise of domestic manufacture, and 
upon articles of the United States manufacture coming into Puerto Rico, 
customs duties equal in rate and amount to the internal-revenue tax which 
may bo imposed in Puerto Rico upon the same articlesof Puerto Rican manu- 

acture. 


In the language of the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Horxins]— 


It does not provide for free trade between the islands and the United 
States, but fixes the rate of 7 Se shall be apete on all imports from Puerto 
Rico into the United States at pee cent of duties on like arti- 
cles trom other foreign ports, and providese!so that all articles imported into 
Puerto Rico from the United States shall only pay 25 per cent of the rate of 
duty imposed there upon like articles from other countries, with this 

roviso: That on all articles imported from Puerto into the United 
Rtates, where internal-revenue duty is 4—— in this country, that the cus- 
tom duty shall be 25 por cent of the duty imposed on like from for- 
eign countries plus the revenue tax lev. and collected on the articles pro- 
duced or manufactured in this country. It will thus be seen that under this 
bill the question is presented as to whether Puerto Rico and the ine 
Islands, under the treaty of peace entered into between this Government 
and Spain, become integral parts of the United States, or whether they can 
be treated as territory and separate and distinct custom laws and internal- 
ra inws imposed there from what are levied, collected, and paid in the 

Tnit 


The attempt to impose this law upon the people of Puerto Rico 
is a departure by the Government from its recognized policy in 
dealing with newly acquired pdssessions since the date of the adop- 
tion of the Federal Constitution; in other words, since this coun- 
try acquired its first territory outside of the original thirteen 
States. The _—- proposed is foreign to the Pa that have 
ever governed our country. Methinks that if a proposition had 
been made to levy aduty upon the products of the new acquisitions 
of Louisiana or Florida or Texas, it would have been impressed 
upon those who made the proposition that they were vot free from 
guilt of treasonable utterance. 

In the whole history of our country and its acquisitions it has 
Aever been suggested to the present that this Constitution of 
ours was not intended for new acquired ions as well as for 
the States. We insist that Puerto Rico is a part of and belongs 
to the United States, that no discriminating duty can be levied 
against her productions imported into the States, and that the 
Congress of the United States can not legislate against Puerto 
Rico any more than against the State of New Jersey in favor of 
New York. 

Clearly Chief Justice Marshall was of the opinion that Terri- 

‘tories have constitutional rights and are entitled to protection 
with other portions of the United States. In the case of Lough- 


borough vs. Blake (5 Wheaton, 319) this distinguished lawyer 
laid down the following proposition: 

The eighth section of the first article to the “power to 
and eee duties, imposts, and a ” for purpose vetted md 
men This = general, without limitation as to It con- 
sequently extends to all places over which the Government If this 
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could be doubted, the doubt is removed by the su 
modify the 
shall 
that the modification of the power extends to places to which the power itse |: 
does not extend. , 


ercised, and must be exercised, throughout the United States. 
term designate the whole or any particular portion of the American empjir..’ 
Certainly this question can admitof but oneanswer. It is the name give) {., 
our great Republic, which is composed of States and Territories. £ 

trict of Columbia or the territory west of the Missouri is not less within tho 
United States than Maryland or Pennsylvania, and it is not less necessary. 
on the principles of our Constitution 
imposts, duties, andexc 
then, the power to lay and collect taxes, which includes direct taxes, is oby;- 
ously coextensive with the power to lay and collect duties, spent, and ex- 
cises, and since the latter extends throughout the United States, it follows 
g a the power to impose direct taxes also extends throughout the Unite 

es. 


with safety. Age commands for it veneration. 
in harmony with the spirit of our institutions. 
and make my proposition impregnable by reference to a line of 
decisions which reaffirm the principles there enunciated. 


be a mere discretiona’ 
ment. The power of 
citizen are 






maoguens words, which 
t. These words are: “But all duties, imposts, and excisos 
uniform throughout the United States.” It will not be contende, 


The power, then, to lay and collect duties, imposts, and excises may be o. 
Does t his 


he Dis- 


t uniformity in the imposition of 
isesshall be observed inthe onethantheother. Since, 


Upon the opinion of this great jurist we might rest our case 
Its reasoning is 
But I go further 


Mr. Justice Brewer, in the case of Fong Yue Ting vs. United 


States (149 U. S., 738), in a dissenting opinion, said: 


The Constitution has poteney everywhere within the limits of our terri- 


tory. and the powers which the National Government may exercise within 
8 limi 


ts are those and only those given it by that instrument. 


In the case of United States vs. More (3 Cranch, 160) Chief 


Justice Marshall laid down this proposition: 


The Constitution was made for every citizen of the United States, and 


there is no citizen, whatever his condition, or wherever he may be, within 
the territory of the United States who has not a right to its protection. 


In the decision in the Dred Scott case, reported in 19 Howard, 


893, Chief Justice Taney declared: 


The powerof Congress over the person and property of a citizen can never 
power under our Constitution and form of govern. 
e Government and the rights and privileges of the 
ted and plainly defined by the Constitution itself. And 
when territory becomes a part of the United States the Federal Government 


enters into possession in the character impressed upon it by those who created 


it. It enters upon it with its powers over the citizen strictly defined and 
limited by the Constitution, from which it derives its own existence, and by 
virtue of which alone it continues to exist and act as a government and sov- 
ereignty. It hasnopowerof any kind beyond it, and it can not whenit enters 
a Territory of the United States put off its character and assume discretion- 
ary or d ic powers which the Constitution has denied toit. It can not 
create for itself a new character separated from the citizens of the United 
States and the duties it owes them under the provisions of the Constitution. 
The territory being part of the United States, the Government and the citi- 
zen both enter it under the authority of the Constitution, with their respec- 
tive rights defined and marked out, and the Federal Government can exer- 
cise no power beyond what that instrument confers, nor lawfully deny any 
right which it has reserved. * * * 


In Thompson vs. Utah (170 U. 8., 346) Justice Harlan said: 


That the provisions of the Constitution of the United States relating to the 
right of trial by jury in suits at common law apply to the Territories of 
the United States is no longer an open question. 


In Murphy vs. Ramsey (114 U. 8., 15) the court says: 


The people of the United States, as sovereign owners of the national Terri- 
tories, have supreme power over them and their inhabitants. In the exer- 
cise of this sovereign dominion they are represented by the Government of 
the United States, to whom all the powers of the Government over that sub- 


ee have been delegated, subject wg Me such restrictions as are expressed 


the Constitution or are necessarily implied in its terms. 
The force of these decisions exemplify the proposition that in 


legislating for the newly acquired territory Congress must be 


guided by the Constitution. 

All the territory of the Union is the common property of all of 
the States. Every member—new and old—of the Union, admitted 
to partnership under the Constitution, has a perfect right to enjoy 
the territory which is the common property of all. Some of the 
property heretofore acquired, now States, was obtained by treaty 
with England, much of it by cession from other nations, and other 
by treaties with the Indians; still larger areas were acquired by 

urchase from Spain, France, and Russia, and paid for with money 

rawn through customs duties and taxes imposed upon the citi- 
zens of all of the States; large tracts were secured by the annexa- 
tion of Texas, and the late war has added Puerto Rico and other 

roperties, since which acquisitions these vast territories have 
Om entered by the citizens of the United States and by those of 
Europe who choose to migrate thither, and no citizen of the United 
States was debarred from moving there with his property and en- 
joying the liberties guaranteed by the Constitution. 

It is an astounding and monstrous proposition to suggest that 
one of our citizens, migrating to this new Puerto Rican territory 
aoeeen by our Government, shall enjoy there fewer privileges 
or have more burdens placed upon him than those enjoyed and 
borne by our fathers in the days of former territorial acquisition, 
and this in face of the constitutional provision that ‘‘ duties, im- 
a and excisesshould be uniform throughout the United States.” 

he edict laid down by the Constitution that all men were equal 
and that no one part of our citizens, no matter in what part of 
the territory they should live, shouid stand in a position ot vas- 
salage to the Hodetal Government tn-aa good to-day as when enun- 
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The distinguished gentlemen on the other side who have argued Revenue for Puerto Rico. 
this tion have declared that the provision of the Constitu- 
tion Congress shall have the power to dispose of and make all per ee 
needful rules and regulations respecting territory, etc., invested 
them with peers powers to legislate for such territory. It has 
never been ied on this side of the Chamber that the power was 
yested in Congress to legislate for the Territories, nor has it ever SPEECH 
been questioned that Congress had tho right to establish a perma- 
nent form of government; but we have always insisted that that 


er must be exercised according to the spirit of the Constitution. J 7Q | 1(% 7" yy 
an not be said with constitutional sanction that Congress can H O N ? J A M E S ' M C ( L K A R ) ? 


Itseeks not to hinder ind oppress, but to help and bless. 








or 


entabilion = Hite Kingdon. and Va — one unlimited control over OF MINNESOTA, 
the people of that territory, and this for the plain reason that IN THE Hovsr or REPRESENTATIVES 
such an act would be repugnant to the intent and spirit of the ' Lot & REPRESENTATIVES, 
Constitution. Wednesday, February 28, 1900. 
The Constitution affords all necessary and needfulanthority for | The House being in Committee of the Whole House on the stat = 


the proper legislation and rule of the Territories, The Constitution 
gives Congress power to législate for the Territories in those mat- 
tera which are of pressing importance, such as establishing courts 
of justice, providing means for local Territorial government, and 
the establishment of a system to pave the way to admit such terri- 


Union, and having under consideration the bill (H. R. 8245) to regulate the 
trade of Puerto Rico, and for other purposes 

Mr. McCLEARY said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: A problem well stated is half solved. What is 
the problem now demanding solution? 


tory into the United States. The Territories belonging tousare| As the result of a war entered upon with the loftiest purposes 
not dependencies, such as Australia and the Indies are to England, | and at the practically unanimous demand of the American people 
nor can any territory ever be acquired by us be such, for the} without regard tosection, party, or creed, we find ourselves in j« 


superstructure upon which this Government rests is antagonistic 
to any theory looking toward dependencies or a colonial system. 
What we have are, and what we may acquire will be, integral 
parts of this country, entitled to take position alongside of the 
existinyx States as coon as they shall have sufficient population 
and other requisites of political existence. The Constitution in- 
tended to guarantee to each and every citizen of the Union the 
right to live and enjoy his property in any part of the Territory 
which he might select for his residence, and the imposition of dis- 
criminating burdens upon any class is clearly unconstitutional. 

Mr. Chairman, [ will not attempt to longer traverse the ground 
that has been so ably covered by the gentlemen who have pre- 
ceded me, but aside from the constitutional question, I will, fora 
few moments, speak of the moral side. 

The President in his message appealed for free trade, not from 
a constitutional standpoint, but from one equally as high, that 
justice be done these people; that they being a part of the auton- 
omy of this country our gates should be open to them that they 
might enjoy the blessings of free trade between the people of one 
great conntry. He spoke of the markets of Spain being closed 
against her, and that she had lost her free intercourse with Spain 
and Cuba without any compensating benefits in our markets; 
that her coffee was little known and used by our people; and then 
with an ennobling sentiment declared, ‘It is our plain duty to 
abolish customs and tariffs and give her products free access to 
our mar’ ce 

This was a sentiment that should come from the Chief Magis- 
trate of a great nation, and it indicated a spirit that was con- 
sonant with our institutions. Her fair fields had been swept by 
a hurricane, and his suggestions were in line with the feelings 
of a statesman and a patriot. The Secretary of War, too, viewed 
the conditions from a humanatarian standpoint, and rose to the 
height of the occasion and the dignity of the office he occupied 
when he pleaded that free trade be granted this beautiful isle of 
the sea, w touching when he says: 


They are left in hunger and absolute poverty; they will be discontented 
intractable, and Gentaeoes. The highest comatiawation of justice and good 


session of Puerto Rico, the Philippines, and other isla . ‘hese 
possessions bring to us new privileges and new responsibilities. 
These must be met in a spirit worthy of a great people. 

THE PRESENT PROBLEM STATED 

With the transfer of Puerto Rico tothe United States its former 
market in Spain was, of course, made less accessible. ‘l'o add to 
its troubles a hurricane recently swept over the island, destroy- 
ing many of the plantations. The people of Puerto Rico are in 
urgent need of relief. They need money and they need it at once! 

Puerto Rico touches an especially tender place in the American 
heart. The island is small, being only about 80 miles long by 
about 40 wide. In the late war its people not only offered us no 
resistance but welcomed our soldiers with glad acclaim. They 
looked upon us and treated us as friends and deliyerers. Sotheir 
present need appeals strongly to the natural chivalry of the 
American people. 

The present problem, then, is how to render the Puerto Ricans 
assistance most promptly and efficiently, with best results tothem 
and with least embarrassment to the nation in the future. 

My own first impression was that, of course, the kindest and best 
thing to do would be to proceed immediately to extend to Puerto 
Rico our fiscal system, giving her free access to our markets. 
But upon further investigation of the situation I have become sat- 
isfied that to give her immediate free trade would be to ‘‘ keep the 
word of promise to the ear but break it to the hope.” 

THE ALTERNATIVES CONSIDERED. 


Extending to Puerto Rico our fiscal system would indeed free the 
people there from tariff duties between them and us, but it would 
necessarily at the same time impose upon them our internal-revenue 
system. This would give them a system of taxation to which they 
are 7 unaccustomed, and which at the present time would 
bear very heavily upon them, especially upon the poor. We must 
remember that in Puerto Rico there are operated in many of the 
homes of the poor people little cigar factories and other small 
industries, on which our internal-revenue system would be a bir- 
den almost intolerable. The importance of this fact in relation to 
the question at issue, Mr. Chairman, can hardly be overestimated. 
In fact, it should of itself practically decide the questien. 

Moreover, in the transition state from Spain’s control to ours, 
having only a temporary military government, Puerto Rico lacks 
the machinery for laying and collecting taxes. And further, 
and most important, much time would necessarily be consumed 


feith demand that we should not disappoint the confident expectation of 
sharing in our rity with which the people of Puerto Rico so gladly 
transferred their allegiance to the United States, and that we should treat 
the interests of this people as our own; and I wish most strongly to urge 
thatt 16 customs duties between the people of Puerto Rico and the United 
States be removed. 


Again: : 
= rodu 5 , an bacco, The prosper- + +6 anil 
Pe thelr p pear ar. in = main, goto, onaat ow — apinaiin. aA , | before the required money could be available. ; 
most urge that the customs duties between Puerto Rico and the In view of these facts, the present urgent need would have to 
United be removed. be met either by an appropriation out of our National Treasury 
Aye, tod, the great merchants’ association of New York pleaded | or by an insular loan. 
the same standpoint that trade be opened up between them, If it were necessary, { havo no doubt that the people of the 
and importuned the Congress of the United States to grant the | United States would cheerfully contribute as a national gift 
reqnest of the President. The people of the island ask not for | whatever might be required to relieve the suffering of the island. 
charity; ask not for aid that they may rise from the ruins and | Butif the present need can be met in some other and better way, 
devastation which are the result of the storm that swept over | it seems Wise not to establish what might prove to be a bad prec- 
their land; but say, Give us free trade, give us local government, | edent. 
and we will become fit citizens of the great Republic to which A very large majority of the people of Puerto Rico are badly 
h an accident of war we ‘have allied our faith, in debt. Their plantations have been devastated by a hurricane. 
For these humane and moral reasons suggested by the President, | Their property is mortgaged. But the island itself has come to 
the Secretary of War, the merchants, and the people of Puerto | us from under the rule of Spain without a public debt. To be 


Rico, L ask that this bill become not a law. sure, it has few public improvements, much as it needs them, 


. Chairman,{amdone. Wecan not afford to strike down the | But it would hardly comport with our ideas of desirable action to 
tion; we can not afford to violate the duty which by the | signalize the beginning of our control by having the island plungo 

ties of humanity and justice we owe these people. If this bill be- | into debt and issue bonds. 
mes a law, it will violate both, and the wrath of a liberty-loving | Immediate free trade, then, necessarily implies great present 
people will certainly be visited upon your party. hardship to the people. It would also necessitate either a gift 
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from the National Treasury ora bonded debt for the island. The 


former would be humiliating to Puerto Rico, the latter to us. 
The cther alternative is that embodied in the ponding bill. 
What is it? It ie essentially this: To reduce the present tariff 
rates on goods carried between Puerto Rico and the United States 
by 85 per cent—that is, to charge only 15 per cent of the present 


rates—and (urn over to Puerto Rico the entire proceeds of the col- 
lections at both ends of the line for the use and benefit of her people. 
Every other provision in the bill is inserted simply to protect the 
= of the United States from having their generosity abused 
y people for whose benefit it was not intended. 
WHO WILL PAY THE MONEY? 


Who will pay this money? Not the poor among the people of 
Puerto Rico. Not the small planters. Indeed, only part of it 
will be paid at all by inhabitants of Puerto Rico, Part of it will 
be — by persons who sell goods to Puerto Rico and reap the 
profit of that trade. 

The principal exports of Puerto Rico, in the order of importance, 
are coffee, sugar, and tobacco. In ordinary years coffee is by far 
the most important, b»ing about three-fourths of the total export. 
— is on the free list now and remains so under the pending 

ill. 

As to the other two crops, it is important to remember that they 
are not now owned by the planters, They have been sold and are 
now in warehouses waiting to be shipped. It is important to re- 
member also that the Dingley tariff law is stillin operation between 
Puerto Rico and the United States as to goods coming into the 
United States. 

When the shrewd brokers and exporters of Puerto Rico who 
now have these crops in their warehouses bought them from 
the farmers, they of course paid the farmers only such prices as 
would enable them to pet the crops at a profit even under the 
fuli Dinglev rates. We hold it, therefore, neither a hardship nor 
an injustice to these men, under such circumstances, to require 
them when exporting those crops to the United States to pay to 
Uncle Sam, as trustee, a part of the Di rates, the p to 
be sent back to Puerto Rico for the benefit of the farmers from 
whom the crops were originally bought. This is practically a re- 
fund to those farmers of a of that which they themselves 
in fact originally contributed. 

Those who are urging immediate free trade are, unconsciously 
and with the best of intentions in most cases, urging a course 
which would enable these speculators to add to their profits the 
full ny tariff; urging a course under which none of these 
profits would be refunded to the people of Puerto Rico. This is 
what the Puerto Rican lobby now in Washington seem to want. 

Already, under the pressure of widespread demand, the very rea- 
sonable amount of 25 per cent reserved in the original bill to be 
sent back to the people of Puerto Rico has been cut down to 15 
per cent. I hope and trust that this House will have the courage 
to preserve at least this 15 per cent for the poor pews in Puerto 
Rico, who have no lobby here and no money with which to send 
anyone to look after their interests. 

Personally I would have preferred to leave the rate at 25 per 
cent of the present rates, as originally provided in the bill, or to fix 
even a higher rate for this year, because that would have given 
an income more nearly adequate to the needs of the island. I 
have some fear that the revenue produced by the rate prescribed 
in the bill as amended will not prove sufficient. 

It is hoped and expected that if this bill becomes a law the re- 
duction in the tariff rates will induce prompt as of the crops 
now in the warehouses, and that thus will oe y be 
the means with which to relieve the suffering in Puerto Rico. 


WHAT WILL BE DONE WITH THE MONEY? 


Under section 4 of the bill, every dollar collected, not only that 
collected in Puerto Rico —. but also that collected here on goods 
coming from that island, will be put into a separate fund for the 
sole benefit of Puerto Rico. How will it be used? In the building 
of roads and schoolhouses and other public improvements, and in 
such other ways asin the discretion of the President may seem 
wise and kind. How will thisafford the helpnow needed? Many 
of the people will find direct employment in the construction of 
these improvements. These people will thus have the means with 
which to buy food and other necessaries, the demand for which 


= give employment to — a — so the beneficent —— 
on, tou an © people, renewing 
canta and ake . 


Even this necessarily brief review of the case will, I think, show 
that the pending measure is the kindest of the courses open to us 
for helping the suffering Puerto I believe that it is also 
the wisest, whether considered in its immediate consequences or 
in its ultimate effect. 

BRIEF ANALYSIS OF THE BILL. 
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carried to Puerto Rico from countries other than the United States 
the same duties shall be paid as would be paid if the goods werg 
brought to the United States, the object being to prevent foreign. 
ers from evading our revenue laws by bringing goods here via 
Puerto Rico. Section 8 is intended to prevent the evasion of our 
internal-revenue laws by the transfer from the United States to 
Puerto Rico of industries upon which internal revenue is here re- 
quired to be paid. Section 4 provides that all revenue collected 
in the operation of the bill shall inure to the benefit of Puerto 
Rico. nd section 5 fixes the utmost limit of time in which the 
provisions of the bill shall be effective. 
A TEMPORARY MEASURE. 

As is shown by the preamble and by section 5 of the bill, it is 
merely a temporary expedient to meet a present emergency. It 
is not to remain in force after March 1, 1902, at the latest. Before 
that time shall have come it is expected that a plan of civil govern- 
ment for Puerto Rico will have been devised, generous in its aims 
and suitable inits provisions. Isee noreason to doubt that among 
those provisions will be one for free trade with the United States, 
It is hoped and expected that by that time the condition of Puerto 
Rico will be so much improved as to make that the kind and 
safe policy to be pursned. 

The question, then, is not in any sense whether Puerto Rico 
shall have free trade with the United States, but whether, under 
the circumstances, it is best for her to have it immediately. Tho 
committee especially charge with framing this legislation be- 
lieves the proposed temporary arrangement to be both kinder and 
safer than immediate free trade, and in that opinion I concur. 

As 15 per cent of the average Dinyley rate is only about 6 per 
cent ad valorem, and as all the money collected under this bill 
is to be used for the benefit of Puerto Rico, it will be seen that the 
rate is notfor protection but for revenue, and that in spirit the bill 
is in entire harmony with the humane recommendation made by 
the President in his last annual message. 

THE “TRUST” ORY. 

The cry has gone forth that this bill is favored by the sugar 
trust and the tobacco trust, and that therefore it should be de- 
feated. Who sent forth that cry? How do those who utter it 
know that they are telling the truth? Does the fact that some 
one has started the rumor establish its truthfulness? 

It gives me pleasure, sir, to say right here that I do not believe 
that there is a man on either side of the Chamber who is con- 
sciously or intentionally working in the interest of any trust. 

The Democratic party has, of course, a very obvious motive in 
putting forth this ‘‘trust” cry. Its foresight and statesmanship 
are discredited in the eyes of the country. Nothing has happened 
which in 1896 it declared to be inevitable; everything has hap- 
pened which it declared to be impossible. It finds the country 
—— beyond any former experience, and sees that its only 

ope of success lies in getting the people to act on impulse rather 
than on deliberate judgment. Its er work now is to rock 
the boat and try to get up a scare. But, sir, it will again find that 
it has underestimated the intelligence of the American people! 

And who can say that the cry is not being urged by agents of 
the trusts themselves? If men charged with the solemn responsi- 
bilities oflegislation for this great country are to become stampeded 
by such a cry, isit not apparent that in any matter in which a trust 
might really be interested it could easily work its will by creat- 
ing the impression that it wanted a certain course when in fact it 
wanted the opposite course? Is it not clear that in that case a timid 
man could easily be made to play into the hands of the trust? 
Is it not evident, sir, that one’s only safe course is to keep his 
mind clear and his conscience void of offense, strong in the reso- 
lution to do the right as God gives him to see the right? 

Now, let us look at this matter and see what reason tells us. 
What would be the natural position of the sugar trust and the 
tobacco trust as to immediate free trade with Puerto Rico? 

They naturally wish to buy as cheaply as they can. They buy 
their material in large quantities and no doubt plan to save, so 
far as , all expense for middlemen. They would natu- 
rally, therefore, buy their raw material as directly as possible from 
the producers themselves. It is probable, therefore, that most 
of the raw sugar and tobacco now in Puerto Rican warehouses 
belong to the trusts or their brokers. But if they have already 
bought the s and tobacco now in the warehouses of Puerto 
Rico, it would be manifestly to their interest to have these prod- 
ucts admitted to the United States free of duty. In no way that 
I can see could it be table to them to have a tariff on these 
peo Reason , therefore, that if these trusts have any 
— eg the matter at all they would naturally favor immediate 

ree trade. 

Now, let us see what the record shows. Here on page 82 of the 
hearings recently had on 8. 2264, a bill to provide a government 
for the island of Puerto Rico, appears the following statement 
made by General Davis, the military governor of the island: 

The Ame: Tobacco Company has bonght ae 
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The American Tobacco Company is, I understand, the organiza- 
tion commonly called the tobacco trust. Since it has bought the 
largest manufactory in Puerto Rico, it has probably bought also 
the tobacco crop. If this be true, it has a very evident interest 
in wiping out the present tariff and securing immediate free trade. 

So far, then, Mr. Chairman, as I can discover, both the sugar trust 
and the tobacco trust, if they have any interest at all in this mat- 
ter, would naturally favor immediate free trade with Puerto Rico. 
If so, What more natural thing could they do, knowing the great 
feeling against trusts in the United States, than to cause to be 
ree ttcred broadcast the idea that they are against immediate free 

2 
trade! THE REAL QUESTION CONSTITUTIONAL. 

But, Mr. Chairman, since this debate began the real question at 
issue has, by the course of the opposition, become a constitutional 
one. Our opponents are not satisfied to give Puerto Rico free 
trade on the ground stated by the President, namely, humanity. 
They contend that the — of Puerto Rico have a constitutional 
right to free trade with the United States, because, as they con- 
tend, the Constitution ex proprio vigore—that is, of its own force, 
without legislative enactment—extends to all territory belonging 
to the United States. They seek to make that doctrine popular by 
shouting that ‘‘ the Constitution follows the flag.” They hope that 
by using this sugar coating they can get the people of the United 
States to swallow the pill which a generation and more ago was 


“— upon them and rejected. 

hy, Mr, Chairman, that is the doctrine invented by John C. 
Calhoun when in 1847-49 he was endeavoring to extend slavery into 
the territory acquired from Mexico, the doctrine which Daniel 
Webster so strongly antagonized, the doctrine which was the basis 
of the Dred Scott decision, the doctrine to oppose which the 
Republican pay was born, the doctrine which Lincoln com- 
bated and which the soldiers of the Union shot to pieces ona 
hundred battlefields, the doctrine which was one of the things 
surrendered at Appomattox! [Applause. ] 

Our political opponents, under cover of pretended solicitude for 
Puerto Rico, would like to galvanize that old doctrine into life 
again. And why? Because, sir, if they could do that they might 
hope to thwart our purposes in the Orient, if not absolutely to de- 
stroy our whole protective system; because, sir, behind a victory 
in this House to-day their fancy pictures a victory in the nation 
next November! 

THE CONSEQUENCES OF THE DOCTRINE. 

If it be true that by its own force without Congressional enact- 
ment the Constitution spreads over all the territory belonging to 
the United States. it is already in the Philippines. If the Consti- 
tution carries with it to Puerto Rico the right to free trade, it 
carries that right with it to the Philippines also. But by one of 
the provisions of the treaty of peace recently negotiated with 
Spain that country is to enjoy in the Philippines for ten years 
the same trade privileges as the United States enjoys. It follows, 
therefore, under the doctrine advocated by our opponents, that 
Spain also is entitled to free trade in the Philippines. 

But we have treaties with all the leading nations which guar- 
antee to them in all United States territory trade privileges equal 
to those enjoyed by the most favored nation. So, under the doc- 
trine of our opponents, all of these nations are entitled to free 
trade with the Philippines. But if all these nations are entitled 
to free trade with the Philippines and at the same time the 
Philippines are entitled to free trade with the United States, it 
follows logically and inevitably that all the leading nations of the 
earth are to-day entitled to free trade with the United States via the 
Philippines. In other words, sir, if the doctrine of our opponents 
be correct our whole protective tariff system is already under- 
mined, This is the Barmecide feast to which Republicans are in- 
vited! Who among us will accept that invitation? 

THE DUTY OF THE HOUR. 

It is our contention, sir, that the Constitution is an instrument 
of government for the Union, which is composed of States, and 
that the power of Congress over the territories is and ought to 

plenary. Congress has never abused that power. It never will. 

As was said by Mr. Justice Bradley, in the caseof Mormon Church 
a nited States: 

btless be subject to 

Seatet eae ee as och are formu- 

in the Constitution and its amendments; but these limitations would 


and the general spirit of the Constitution, from 
bboy derives all its powers,’ than fo ae express or direct applica- 


That spirit will direct our deliberations and guide our actions. 
will t the rights of ail the inbabitants of our ter- 
and liberty, and will justify always 

om follows the flag!” [App et 
Across the main aisle, sir, I see our political mere standing 
in the proposition that the tution of its 
the possessions of the United States. 
are hoping : y, that to-day they mee in 
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measure, If on this last day of winter they could secure from a 
Republican House of Representatives apparent legislative sanc- 
tion for their contention, the morrow’'s sun which ushers in the 
spring would indeed rise on a season of hopeforthem, If the vote 
which will be taken now in a few minutes should sustain their 
view, they will in large measure haye justified their past and 
brightened the outlook for their future. 

What sophistry can mislead, what threat can intimidate, what 
flattery can begmle any Republican Representative to give aid and 
comfort to our opponents at such a time and on such an issue? 
Let us stand with Daniel Webster against John C. Calhoun, with 
Abraham Lincoln against Jefferson Davis! When the roll shall 
be called, let us show our faith that now, as always, the Repub- 
lican party is thoroughly competent to meet its great responsibil- 
ities, abundantly able to guide the nation along the pathway of 
high aad honorable achievement! [Applause. } 


CONCLUSION, 


Mr. Chairman, this bill does not propose a permanent policy 
for Puerto Rico; it is simply a temporary expedient to meet a 
resent emergency. It does not impose tariff duties on Puerto 

ico; on the contrary, it greatly lowers those already in opera- 
tion. Itdoes not seek to take money from Puerto Rico; on the 
othe hand it aims to assist her to raise, in the way easiest for her, 
money for her present need. It seeks not to hinder and oppress, 
but to help ahd bless. Like the wonder-working and beneticent 
sun, which from the lakes and the seas takes up moisture which 
is afterwards deposited in refreshing and life-giving showers upon 
the parched and thirst y earth, this bill collects from those who 
are well able to bear the burden, and who at the same time may 
justly be called upon to do so, the means with which to give em- 
ployment and hope to the poor and the needy. 

There is one kind of statesmanship whose watchword is ‘‘ popu- 
larity.” There isanother whose watchword is ** duty.” Mr. Chair- 
man, I have an abiding faith in the might which comes from 
right, and a similar faith in the sober second sense of the Ameri- 
can people. 

Imperative demands upon my time in other lines of official duty 
have deprived me of the opportunity of investigating this subject 
as fully as I would like. But from the information that I have 
been able to gather in an earnest effort to learn the truth I sincerely 
believe that, all things considered, the pending measure is the 
wisest and kindest of the courses open tous, I shall therefore 
vote for the bill, with the hope that it may speedily be enacted 
into law, to the end that the Puerto Ricans may at the earliest 
possible moment have the relief which they so much need. | Ap- 
plause on the Republican side. } 


(TEXT OF THE BILL AS IT PASSED THE HOUSE.) 


A bill temporarily to provide revenues for the relief of the island of Puerto 
co, and for other purposes. 


Whereas the people of Puerto Rico have been deprived of markets for a 
— ¢ portion of their products and have lost ener and crops by severe 
and unusual storms, whereby they are impoverished and are unable to pay 
internal-revenue and direct taxes; and 

ereas temporary revenue is necessary for their schools, their roads, 
and their internal improvements, and the administration of their govern- 
ment: Now, therefore, 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, That the provisions of this act shall apply 
to the island of Puerto Rico and to the adjacent islands and waters of the 
islands lying east of the seventy-fourth meridian of longitude west of Green- 
wich, which was ceded to the United States by the Government of Spain by 
roa. April i1, 1899; and the name Puerto Rico, as used in this act, 
shall be held to include not only the island of that name, but all the adjacent 
islands as aforesaid. 

Sec. 2. That on and after the passage of this act the same tariffs, customs, 
and duties shall be levied, collected, and paid upon all articles imported into 
Puerto Rico from ports other than those of the United States which are re- 
quired by law to be collected upon articles imported into the United States 

rom foreign countries. 

Sec. 3. That on and after the passage of this act all merchandise coming 
into the United States from Puerto Rico and coming into Puerto Rico from 
the United States shall be entered at the several ports o? entry upon pay- 
ment of 15 per cent of the duties which are required to be levied, collected, 
and paid upon like articles of merchandise imported from foreign countries; 
and in addition thereto upon articles of merchandise of Puerto Rican manu 
facture coming into the United States and withdrawn for consumption or 
sale upon payment of a tax equal to the internal-revenue tax imposed in the 
United States upon the like articles of merchandise of domestic manufac- 
ture; such tax to be paid by internal-revenue stamp or stamps to be p..- 
c and provided by the Commissioner of Internal Revenue and to be 
procured from the collector of internal revenue at or most convenient to the 
nore of entry of said merchandise in the United States, and to be affixed un 

ier such regulations as the Commissioner of Internal Revenue, with the ap- 
proval of the Secretary of the Treasury, shall prescribe; and on all articles 
of merchandise of United States manufacture coming into Puerto Rico, in 
addition to the duty above provided, upon payment of a tax equal in rate and 
amount to the interfal-revenue tax imposed in Puerto Rico upon the like ar- 
ticles of Puerto Rican manufacture. 

Suc. 4. That the duties and taxes collected in Puerto Rico in pursuance of 
this act, less the cost of collecting the same, and the gross amount of all collec- 
tions of duties and taxes in the United States upon articles of merchandise 
coming from Puerto Rico, shall not be covered into the general fund of the 

, but shall be held asa ——_ Sund, and shall be placed at the dis- 
l of the President to be used for the government and benefit of Puerto 
ico until otherwise provided by law. 

Sec. 5. This act shall bo taken and held to be provisional in its purposes 
and intended to meet a pressing present need for revenue for the island of 
Puerto Rico, and shall not continue in force after the Ist day of March, 1802. 
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The Puerto Rico Tariff. 


REMARKS 
HON. RICHARD WAYNE PARKER, 


OF NEW JERSEY, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Wednesday, February 28, 1900, 
On the bill (HL R. 8245) to regulate the trade of Puerto Rico, and for other 
purposes. 

Mr. PARKER of New Jersey submitted the following in exten- 
sion of his remarks: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: It is a subject of amazement to find that we are 
thought by some to be working against the interests of Puerto 
Rico when we give her the benefit of a tariff even as against our- 
selves to provide Territorial revenue and sonfe measure of protec- 
tion to her own industries. This measure is one that is dictated 
by world-wide experience. England has given to almost all her 
colonies the right to impose such a tariff. Australia and Canada 
have insisted upon making sach tariff protective. The schedule 
which I annex as part of my remarks shows the large proportion 
of revenue which was raised by customs in 1896 in a number of 
English colonies. Of course, in many of these coldnies the tariff 
was laid for revenue only, and so as to favor English productions. 
But in Australia and Canada these tariffs are distinctly for the 
benefit of their own industries; and they are the most successful 
of all, most loyal to the country of which they are the territory, 
most bappy and contented. 

On the other hand, where duties are laid merely for revenue, 
or the taxes are raised mostly by excise or land tax, they have 
been reduced to a purely agricultural condition, and there is the 
utmost discontent. Examples of this are found in the Cape of 
Good Hope and in India. We may almost appeal to Ireland as a 
like example, It is acknowledged to be generous for England to 
allow her colonies to raise their revenue by duties. But by this 
bill we do more than England ever did, and give much more than 
Canada ever had; for we give to Puerto Rico a preference in our 
own markets over every other country to the extent of 85 per cent 
of the Dingley tariff, while we allow her to raise a revenue by 
placing a small duty even on our own productions. 

The small duty which is put upon what she sends to us is noth- 
ing but an export tax on her behalf, for it goes back to her; and 
this export tax on agricultural products is really such a land tax 
as is raised in every Territory for local purposes, but will be paid 
much more easily, without the expense or difficulties which at- 
tend the assessment and collection of a land tax. The law is 
exactly the same in its effect as if Puerto Rico had a Territorial 
government and had exercised a privilege to levy import and ex- 
port duties on goods sent to us, and obtained from us, to the same 
per cent of the Dingley tariff. If she had a Territorial govern- 
ment now, and we should give the privilege, she would certainly 
find it to her advantage to exercise it. 

The fact that these duties are for her local and Territorial bene- 
fit is the key likewise to the constitutional questions. A local ter- 
ritorial tax for the benefit of the Territory is subject to no rules 
of uniformity, such as govern taxes laid for United States pur- 


poses. 

When the Constitution was adopted, it was agreed by all that 
it was only fair that the States should contribute to the general 
expenses of the General Government by some uniform law, and 
hence it was provided by the Constitution that Congress should 
have power ‘to lay and collect taxes, duties, imposts, and ex- 
cises” for general purposes—that is to say, ‘‘ to pay the debts and 
provide for the common defense and general welfare of the Uaited 
States.” But in order to see that no State was unfairly treated, 
the section proceeded: 
- a all duties, imposts, and excises shall be uniform throughout the United 

es. 

And further: 

No capitation or other direct tax shall be laid, unless in proportion to the 
census or enumeration hereinbefore directed to be taken. 

These taxes so provided for, and which must be uniform, are 
United States taxes for United States purposes. 

taxes for Territorial purposes can not be uniform any 

more than those of a State, but are measured and adjusted ac- 
cording to the needs of the Terri . Such local taxes are not 
levied under the section above mentioned, but under the further 
power given by the Constitution to govern each Territory for its 
own benefit. If local Territorial taxes for local purposes were to 
be uniform throughout the United States, the Territory could not 
put taxes upon its lands unless the same taxes were laid through- 
out the United States. If Territorial excises must be uniform 





The District and the Territories have always laid these ex:; 
without objection, because they were local and for local pur). 
and not a general excise for general purposes. In like ma: 
local duties, whether export or import, for the local purpos 
the Territory, can be imposed so as to give local revenue an.) ;o 
save, in this case, the prosperity of the island of Puerto k .., 
The requirement of general uniformity as to duties, imposts. 4), 
excises is just as strong as to imposts and excises as it is wit) 
erence to duties. All three of them must be uniform for m 
that goes into the United States Treasury; neither of them) || 
be uniform as tomoney which goes into the local treasury. L: ; 
borough vs. Blake, and all the cases cited, were, as to ge: 
taxes, etc. imposed for thegeneral purposes of the General Go 
ment, There is not a case that holds that Territorial duties. 


eg 
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| posts, and excises can not be imposed for Territorial purpos::, .3 
| is the case here, 

It is amazing to hear so much argument as to other ques:; 
not involved in this bill, the great questions as to wheil 
guaranties of human liberty are not carried by the Constii 
wherever the United States hassway. Many of them are ex): 
so carried. All think that the great principles of liberty go \ 
| any dominion of the United States, But these are differen: 
greater questions than those of local taxation. If need be, 
| lieve that the United States can protect itself from the imu 
| tion of Chinese from the Philippines just as it does from | 
| itself, and just as it now segregates an indiantribe. But thi 
| raises no such question. It is a measure to provide local rey - 
| for Puerto Rico, while it opens to that island a preference i: 
|} own markets and gives a preference in their market to « 
| selves, and at the same time protects their own local trades {rom 
| a competition which would certainly be hurtful if too sudd» 

introduced. 
Some measure to relieve this island must be adopted, and 10 
Beiter free trade than to leave things as theyare. But better ): 
| to give to the island some local independence and the power to 
| raise necessary revenue without oppressing these people. 
APPENDIX. 
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The Puerto Rico Tariff. 


SPEEOH 
HON. WILLIAM ASTOR CHANLER, 


OF NEW YORK, 
IN THE HovusE oF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Wednesday, February 28, 1900. 
On the bill (H. R. 8245) to regulate the trade of Puerto Rico, and for other 


purposes. 

Mr. CHANLER said: 

Mr. Cuarrman: This bill is manifestly an unfair one, From 
the Puerto Rican point of view the island enjoyed a full measure 
of autonomy, enjoyed nearly unrestricted suffrage, had her mar- 
kets in 8 #7 7 Cuba, when in the war for humanity we in- 
vaded the covutr: . cut off the Spanish and Cuban markets, which 
now charge duties on Puerto Rican ucts. In return we have 
not our own markets as we did in the case of California, 
New Mexico, and all other territory formerly acquired by cession 
consequent to a war or by purchase, 
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In the cases of California and New Mexico the Administration 
declared that from the moment of interchange of ratifications of 
the treaty of peace with Mexico the territory became part of the 


United States, and our revenue laws were extended toit. This | 


view of the Polk Administration was sustained by the Supreme 
Court in the case of Cross vs. Harrison. It is now sought to dis- 
tinguish the case of Puerto Rico from that of California because 
of the phraseology of the treaty of Paris, but the real motive is 
that certain interests desire to place a protective tariff, like a 
Chinese wall, around our country, as it existed before intervention. 

In order to hide the real motive the assertion is made that the 
people are not et capable of being given a Territorial govern® 
ment. The objection is that if we declare a full-fledged Ter- 
ritory, freeinterchange of commodities with the rest of the Union 
would follow without further legislation. 

As for the question of self-government, Spain had accorded it to 
Puerto Rico; and is this great liberating and liberal Republic 
going to deprive a people of rights and privileges accorded them 
Db it Spain? Are we now going to uphold the princi- 
gle of nonrepresentation? In our hearts we may be afraid that in 
giving the Puerto Ricans full American citizenship we may have 
to do the same with the Filipinos, and so the Puerto Ricans must 
suffer—the loyal Puerto Ricans can hope for no more considera- 
tion than the rebellious Filipinos. Such is the reward of virtue. 

Coming back to the tariff question, Puerto Rico is a purely agri- 
cultural country, and when we deprive them of their markets we 
are starving the Puerto Ricans to death. Nothing can make the 
island flo but free trade with the United States. To-day a 
workman earns 50 cents in Puerto Rican money, equivalent to 30 
cents in United States money. Nearly everything but the prod- 
ucts of his own soil is taxed in the custom-house. The planters 
can not and will not raise the daily wage unless with the advan- 
tages of free trade they are enabled to sell their products in the 
United States. 

There is in the island, especially since the hurricane, a general 
feeling of utter hopelessness. We never hesitate in our tariff re- 
visions to protect one section of our country, even a another 
would object, provided it was for the general good. hy shou!d 
we ruin a loyal, friendly people because they, too, produce to- 
bacco and sugar, and because some producers in another section 
of the Union object for selfish motives? The general welfare will 
not suffer by free trade with the island, and the island will be- 
come the richest section of the United States. Besides, we will 
be saved the tacle of crushing a million people to the dust so 
that a handful of sugar and tobacco planters may be content. 

What great hopes we hold out to the Filipinos! Whatareward 

for their ce of American rule! 
@ On the whole, it is not so much a question of fact as a question 
of principle. Putting ourselves in the place of the inhabitants of 
Puerto Rico we would do everything but fight to become vested 
with the rights of citizenship, and perhaps we might even be 
driven further by necessity. 

At all events we must be prepared for strifes and all sorts of 
trouble in the island, disloyalty and professional pauperisin, un- 
less we take down the ‘‘ Chinese wall.” 





The Loud Bill. 


SPEECH 


HON AMOS J. CUMMINGS, 


OF NEW YORK, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Thursday, March 22, 1900. 


The House ha under consideration the bill (H. R. 6071) toamend the 
postal laws relative to second-class mail matter— 
Mr. CUMMINGS said: 
. SPEAKER: This is the fourth time this bill has appeared in 
House of Representatives. I have op it every time in 
interest of every man, woman, and child enjoying the bless- 
of cheap literature. It is a blow at every typesetter, every 
binder, every stitcher, every aker, every stereotyper, 
and eet and employed in New York and other 
cities of this Union. It ought to be the policy of the Government 
to increase rather than decrease labor: The e of this bill 
will throw thousands out of employment and prove of no advan- 
tage to the Government. 
was at the attack made sees: AD, friend, F, M. Lup- 
the: of this House. He has called a lobbyist, and 
uled over the coals here for daring to send to members of the 
explaining the situation so far as it affects hisown 
business and that of other publishers, I look upon Mr. Lupton 


* 
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| as a pudlic benefactor. He has printed an edition of the works of 
| Charles Dickens in twelve volumes, which were sold for 48 cents 


| in this country and in Canada. This was done under the rates 
prescribed for second-class mail matter. He himself says that if 
you pass this bill the price of these boots will go up over 200 per 
cent. This 200 per cent is to be takenfrom the pockets of farmers 
and others whose children throughout the country buy this cheap 
literature. 

Mr. Lupton sold David Copperfield at 3 cents a copy delivered 
at any town in the Union, oad the works of Thackeray, Bulwer, 
and others at 4 cents apiece. These are prices that will be wiped 
out by the passage of this bill. Those who have denounced Mr. 
Lupton for his earnest protest ought to have answered his argu- 
ments against the passage of the bill. Manufacturers of all kinds 
are daily appealing in circular letters to Congressmen for relief. 

Some want the beer tax removed; others are aggrieved because 
alcohol is not free; druggists complain of the war tax; shipbuild- 
ers are opposed to the proposed eight-hour law; yet no one has 
had the hardihood to denounce them as lobbyists because they 
are defending their own interests. Let us see what Mr. Lupton 
says concerning the Loud bill: 

SOME REASONS WHY THE LOUD BILL SHOULD NOT PASS. 


I submit the following reasons why the bill relating to second-class mail 
matter (H. R. 6071), introduced by Mr. Loup, should not become a law: 

1. As to “ books and reprints of books: Up tothe year 1876 cheap books, 
as they exist to-day, were unknown. In catalogues of that time I find stand- 
ard works in paper covers, noncopyright, by such authors as Dickens, Bul- 
wer, and Thackeray, listed at $1 each. The same works can be bought to- 
day for 10 cents per volume. The first move in the direction of cheap books 
for the masses was made by Donnelly, Lloyd & Co., of Chicago, who issued 
in 1876 a publication known as The Lakeside Library, a reprint of standard 
novels and other works in pamphlet form, at from 10 to 20 cents per vol- 
ume. This was followed in 1877 by Tho Seaside Library, issued by Mr. 
George Munro, in New York, and later by The Franklin Square Library, is- 
sued by Messrs. Harper & Brothers. This was the beginning of popular 
low-priced literature of the botter class. 

From its inception the necessity of the periodical rate of postage was rec- 
ognized, and the Post-Office Department, appreciating the educational value 
of these serials, almost immediately admitted them to the mails as second- 
class matter. This action on the part of the Department gave to the work 
the stimulus and encouragement it required, and as a result almost every im- 
portant work of fiction and of science has been issued in low-priced editions 
and made available to persons of the most humble circumstances, residing in 
the most remote and sparsely settled localities. 

By reason of the fact that I have been permitted to mail these publications 
as second-class matter, I have been enabled to sell a set of Dickens’s works in 
12 volumes for 48 cents (4 cents per volume), delivering the same, at this low 
cost, at any post-office in the United States or Canada. I have likewise sold 
certain of the works of Bulwer, Scott, Thackeray, Hawthorne, and George 
Eliot at 8cents each. For this I claim no credit, although my work is often 
commended by customers and others. 

Lam not engaged in philanthropic work. I publish these books at these 
low prices because it pays me to do so, and I merely quote these instances to 
show what has been and is being done in the dissemination of literature of 
the better class among the masses of the people solely by reason of the low 
rate of postage that has prevailed. That such literature can not be sold to 
the public at the present or even double the present prices should the Loud 
bill become a law will be readily understood when the fact is appreciated 
that the increase in the rate of postage of from 1 cent to 8 cents per pound, 
contemplated by the bill, is more than the present total cost of this literature, 
delivery charges included. 

If the object of the Government in carrying second-class matter at the low 
rate that has been accorded to it is the education of the masses—and there 
can be no other object—what class of literature has a greater educational 
value than the works of the standard authors—works of permanent value as 
distinguished from those merely ephemeral in character’ 

The principal ground upon which this feature of the bill is urged is that 
so-called pernicious literature obtains admission to the mails under the oper- 
ation of the present law; therefore, it is proposed to crush both good and 
bad in order to get rid of the bad. 

A more absurd proposition could scarcely be conceived. If it is desirable 
to legislate against pernicious literature it 1s quite simple and easy to do so, 
and there is no need of sweeping along with it all that 5 good and manifestly 
beneficial. As well pees a law to exclude all weekly newspapers from the 
second-class rate of postage because we now admit Police Gazettes and 
others that are considered, and probably are, demoralizing. 

But I will go further and attempt to show that the language of the bill, 
while excluding the better class of literature, still permits the objectionable 
class to enjoy the second-class privilege. That which is termed the objec- 
tionable class by the advocates of the bill, and which they appear to be so 
anxious to exclude, consists of the detective and Indian stories published in 
what are called “ Boys’ Libraries." These publications are neither “books 
nor reprints of books.”’ It is true they contain a complete story, but these 
stories are either original or a reprint from one of the so-called “ boys’ 
papers.” They are in nosense “reprints of books.” They are not books, 
tor they have neither the form, shape, or character of books. wkd 

Hence, while Pilgrim's Progress, David Copperfield, and The Virginians, 
being both * books and reprints of books,” are excluded, Deadwood Dick and 
The of Detective, being neither the one nor the other, may be allowed to 
—_ hey.may be excluded by arbitrary ruling of the Department, but the 

anguage of the bill does not exclude thein. 

2. As to sample copies: The exclusion of sample copies is urged by the pro- 
moters of the measure upon two grounds ig & F@st, that the service is be- 
ing abused under existing law, aud, second, that such exclusion would be in 
the line of economy, tending to reduce the deficit in the postal revenue. 

Anyone who will study the _———_ law and the rulings of the Depart 
ment will readily see that ample remedy is provided for 7 abuse of tho 
sample-copy privilege. ‘ After a publication has been admitted to the second- 
class rate,"’ says one of the rulings, ‘‘thecontinuous mailing of sample copics 
in numbers exceeding the issues to regular subscribers will be deemed evi- 
dence that the publication is primarily designed for advertising.” “ 

Here is ample remedy already upon tho statute books and only requiring 
enforcement for every abuse that is complained of. Why, then, is it neces- 
sary to exclude sample copies altogether, making it almost impossible for a 
new publication to start and gain a foothold, and depriving legitimate pub- 
lications of the most valuable means they have of adding to and maintaining 
their circulations? 
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But the promoters of the measure say they expect to save the Government 
several millions of dollars annually by its enactment. They reason that if 
they can succeed in throwing out so much second-class matter, which, as 
alleged, is carried at a loss, the Government will be just that much in ket. 
They are in the position of a merchant who should reason that he could save 
so much by discharging half his salesmen, expecting his business to go on just 
as well withoutthem. Why? Because the class of periodicals that most ex- 
tensively use the sample-copy privilege are those whose business is transacted 
almost exclusively by mail. 

The publishers of these periodicals receive enormous numbers of letters, 
and send out vast quantities of circulars, letters, and merchandise, as pre- 
miums to their subscribers. Not only that, but these publications are filled 
with that particular class of advertisements that invite correspondence, and 
every order received means the mailing of some article of merchandise. 
This is not true of the class of advertisements that appear in the leading 
monthly magazines or in the daily and Sunday newspapers, as a comparison 
will readily show; and yet the magazines and Sun papers produce the 
great volume of weight as second-class matter, and their circulation returns 
to the Government no compensation for the loss thereon, while publications 
of the other class referred toare comparatively light in weight, and whatever 
loss there may be upon the carriage of the same is fully offset by the profit 
upon letters and merchandise that directly or indirectly result from their 
circulation. Second-class matter of the class referred to is simply a vehicle 
for the circulation of first and fourth class matter, and it is from these two 
classes that the Government derives all of its profit. 

The loss upon the one is offset by the gain upon the others, and if one is 
curtailed the other is reduced. So, therefore, by excluding sample copies the 
only class of periodicals whose business is profitable to the Government is 
destroyed, while the ciass that is manifestly unprofitable is retained. At the 
same time all other expensive and unprofitable branches of the service are 
continued. It is plain that such legislation could not possibly effect what its 

romoters claim for it. Instead of producing an increase of revenue, it must 
evitably result in a ter deficiency. 

3. As to “returns” from newsagents. That provision of the bill which 
increases the rate of postage upon the return of unsold copies of all period- 
icals from 1 cent to 4 cents per pound isa direct blow at the small news dealer. 
These men are poor, and their business issmall. If deprived of what is known 
as the “return arenes their already scanty incomes must be alarmingly 
curtailed or they m go out of business altogether. 

4. As to the separation of second-class matter. The bill gives the Post- 
master-General power to compel a publisher to separate second-class matter 
“into United States mail sacks or bundles, by States, cities, towns, and coun- 
ties." All large publishers have been and are willing to expedite the work 
of the postal service by separating second-class matter by States, but the 
further requirement that the same shall be separated by cities, towns, and 
counties is calculated to work no smal! hardship, inflicting upon every pub- 
lisher the expense of maintaining a miniature post-office. 

Such are the princi objections to H. R. 6071 as Iviewthem. I know 
that the enactment of the measure will result in making literature less 
plentiful and much more costly to the public. Ido not believe that it will 
result in any saving to the Government. I fully believe that if second-class 
matter could be given full credit for the revenue derived from matter of 
the first and third classes which it indirectly produces, soleg See — 


Nos. 23, 25, and 27, City Hall place, New York, March 15, 1900, 


These are facts, Mr. Speaker, that can not be gainsaid. They 
speak louderthan words. The blowis not only leveled at the news 
publishers and those who enjoy cheap literature, but it strikes 
the country newspaper and the news agents. There are at least 
75 news agents here in Washington, the most of whom will be 
driven out of business by the ge of this bill. Many of them 
are gow women driven out of the thread and needle business by 
the department stores. : 

Ten years ago you would find a little thread and needle store on 
most every block; to-day you ol roam the city and not find one. 
The poor women who have conducted these little stores have be- 
come news agents. They sell candy, tobacco, and newspapers. 
The passage of this bili would prevent the return of the unsold 
newspaper, It would not be prudent for them to order a speci- 
fied number of each ne and magazine because the unsold 
copies would remain u their hands and become a dead loss to 
= Under the sys’ as it is to-day they are relieved from 
this risk. 

Now, listen to the protest of T. 8. Hoyt, manager of the North- 
ern News Company, in Troy, N. Y. He groups his objections to 
the bill as follows: 


Because it diverts the attention of Congress and the public from the actual 
causes of the constant deficits in the Department, w have amounted, as 
made up by Treasury ts since the enactment of the present law, 1873- 
1899, to 895,552.05. most operative of these causes is the extra t 
srenpegunas for railroad transportation of mails. On every route on which 
the y = is 5,000 pounds and over the Department pays yearly $171 (or 
$88.40 per ton) per mile for that 5,000 pounds. 

Beyond 5,000 pounds the yeunly pagunens pees per ton for the excess over 
5,000 pounds for each mile. This means a difference of $117.57} on every such 
mile, such mce amounting, on the more than 64,900 such miles of the 
last year, less the 2) per cent off for land-grant roads, to more thap $7,310,000. 
Why should there be two prices for the same daily avoirdupois? elimi- 
na of this Sea Sens would extinguish the deficit of last year and 


the excess over 5,000 pounds, it 
ae -five millions, we have a 


of millions. 
first- 
* Bective the lll attempts to discourage & moet prolide stnuales to fret 
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Loud bill, originate a vast amount of letter writing. If they did not. 1, 
would no longer publish them. The deficit of was $6,610.779.75: tha: .¢ 
1897 was $11,411,779.65. The receipts were, in 1899, $95,021,384.17; those of |.) 
$82,065,462.73. This imrrovement in finances has come from the great], 
creased receipts. Sec:--class matter, paid and free, went up from 365, 4s)) 
pounds in 1897 to 414, %t4 v72 in 1899. : 

The advance in pounds of second-class matter in the two years was 14 
cent, and that in total receipts 15 per cent. The fall in the price of prin: 
paper has done this by stimulating the numbers and weight of second. 
matter, and the Post-Office has raked in the proceeds from increased { 
class matter thus created. On whatever this bill would drive out of the ; 
the Government would lose trade that, under good business managem, 
would be profitable. The first-class matter arising from this source ; 
Post-Office would still get. A certain amount would be discouraged 0 
@xistence and with it its quota of first-class matter. 

Because it implies what the Postmaster-General: boldly asserts. He ty 
of the “enormous wrongs which have grown up in the perversion and a)})) 
of the privileges accorded by law to second-class matter.” The price set :.; 
such matter is no more a “ privilege”’’ than the price set on first. Whoe,., 
sends second or any other class matter through the mails does so by pay 
the price set by law, asinterpreted, as longas that interpretation rules. ‘1),., 
price for second-class matter is not alow one. It is double what it need |. 
under common-sense management. Why should Congress discrimin, 
against itsown business and discourage what ought to bea source of reyon 
at half the present price? 

Because not only are the descriptions of second-class matter it affects en: 
tled to be carried on paging the price, but they are equally worthy in t),. 
intent of thatlaw. The Postmaster-General makes the policy of that law :. 
be to encourage “the dissemination of public intelligence ” and “the prom 
tion of enlightening influences.”” The matter menaced in the Loud bill fa!)s 
as certainly in this category as that which is called “legitimate.”’ 

Because the bill opens the way for espionage and caprice. The Post-Ofiic. 
should have no business with any quality of second-c matter except it 
weight or the space it occupies. The rulings which the Postmaster-Gener,| 
denounces are the rulings, and are much more in harmony with the law ani 
common sense than those he or this bill would substitute. Endless vexations 
have arisen in which Post-Office officials have postulated differences where 
no real difference is. 

There isa bill before Congress now to re'mburse a publisher more than 
$30,000 extorted from him under rulings which excluded his publications 
from pound rates while allowing others of the same kind to travel in tho 
mails unmolested. From such decisions, no matter how unreasonable or 
— there is practically no appeal. No more star chamber for us, if 
you please. 

The railroad incubus. Howis it that Congressallows and enacts this over- 
eras for railroad transportation of mails to go on year after year’? A 

ittle spasmodic outcry is a heard in Congress, but each year tho 
new and larger appropriation goes through, and nothing is done. hat is 
the pull? th the national conventions coming in the early summer, wil! 
the postal commission be ready to report in time for Congress to act before 
eae If not, the old extravagance will probably be reenacted, but 
on a larger scale. 

There should be no tinkering with componstivels minor matters till the 
question of fair rates for railroad transportation and the gathering in of all 
second matter is settled. Other questions should wait for these. Tho 
Postal Commission is now in its second year, and its conclusions are in order. 
W hether the standard be weight or space, the puy of ra for transpor- 
tation should agree with what they receive for ilar service in their im- 
mensely larger outside ess. 


He shows that by the pomeee of this bill you are killing the hen 
that lays the golden egg. It is actually going to prove a loss to 
the United States instead of a revenue. His show that 
under the rates for this second-class mail matter the deficit is 
being lessened each year, and as the years go on, taking the aver- 
age of the last five years, the Postal Department will be established 
upon a paying basis in 1903. 

This morning I received a circular by mail. If the arguments 
of some of those who advocate the passage of the bill are correct, 
this man ought to be horsewhip for daring to send a circular 
to a member of Congress. I know that, under the orders of the 
Postal Department to-day, no letter carrier, no clerk in a post- 
office, no railway postal clerk is allowed to come to Washington 
even during his vacation and talk to his member of Congress con- 
cerning bills in which he is interested; but the Postal Department 
itself can always be heard. 

At one time, as I am assured, the letter carriers were forbidden 
to even write toa resentative concerning such matters. The 
order from the Postal Dovtrtasent forbadeit. Thiscircular shows 
that hogs are carried from Chicago to Philadelphia at $5 per ton. 
The Loud bill increases the rate of second-class mail matter to $80) 


per ton. This would make the cost of ht for literature fifteen 
uimes as much as that for hogs. Here is the circular: 


LITERATURE AND HOGS—AN APPEAL FOR LITERATURE. 


The rate for hauling hogs and sample hogs from Chicago te Philadelphia is 
g5 (yer ton in ngs or staal! quantities, one b deep, and the h jane to 
»e fed and watered on the way, the sick ones doctored, and the dead ones 
Geown.ens, The hogs are weighed in bulk. The distance is a little over 800 

ies. 

The rate publishers for second-class matter—sample copies of news- 

and serial books in @% per ton (average Land beet otis over 
and the mail bags do not have to be fed or watered, nore get sick 
two or three d 
Rane each i “ 
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seriously, gentlemen, let it not be said of us that we enter the twentieth 


" who show favors to swine, whatever the breed, but that 
ag pt iiterature better than hogs. 
ru , 
PHILADELPHIA, March 21, 1900. 
Here is a letter from the editor of Cheerful Moments, published 
at 154 East Twenty-third street, New York City: 
MARcH 13, 1900. 


WILMER ATKINSON, 


J. CUMMINGS, 
Hon. — of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

DEAR Srr: We do most respectfully protest against the enactment of the 
Loud bill (H. R. 6071) for the following reasons, to wit: 

1. It excludes from the mails as second-class mail matter all ‘sample 
copies" of newspapers, thus depriving them of one of the most valuable means 
pot only of extending their circulations, but of securing new subscribers to 
take the place of those who die or drop out for various causes. It therefore 
will cause the general depletion of newspaper circulation by subscription. 

2. It permits the mailing of periodicals at the pound rate to subscribers 
only, and defines subscribers as those who “ voluntarily order and pay, or 
agree to pay, for the same.”’ Under this definition a person whose subscrip- 
tion has fapeod and has not been renewed is not a subscriber, and copies of a 

veriodical sent to other than advance-paying subscribers could be excluded. 
Mis is a direct blow at the local country newspaper. 

8. It willthrow out of employment hundreds of thousands of workingmen 
and women eng in the printing, paper making, electrotyping, and allied 
trades, entailing distress calamity the extent of which can hardly be esti- 

ed. 
“— Mr. Loup maintains that the purpose of the bill is to reduce the de- 
ficiency in the postal revenues. He claims that there isa peary loss to the 
Government in the carriage of second-class matter. This claim is untenable, 
because whatever loss there may be upon the carriage of second-class matter 
is fully offset by the gain upon the carriage of the two profitable classes, the 
first and fourth, which are a direct outgrowth of the mailing of the second- 
Jass matter. 
: Every publisher receives large numbers of letters and mails large quanti- 
ties of “premiums” (fourth-class matter) to his subscribersand club raisers, 
and almost every advertisement is a bid for correspondence by mail and the 
consequent ng of merchandise in filling orders. There are other causes 
than the carriage of second-class mail matter to account for the annual defi- 
ciency in the postal revenues, which would still be operative should the bill 
become alaw. How, then, could the enactment of this measure reduce the 


deficiency? 

5. Lastly, it creates a virtual censorship of the press by giving to post-office 
officials the absolut= right to determine what newspapers and periodicals 
shail have the advanta,re of the rates of second-class mail matter. It confers 
on the —— «he power to determine what is and what is nota reess- 
cal; an 4 there is sot & single newspaper or magazine published in the 
United States which, in su:ne issue, is not amenable to this authoritative dis- 
crimination agairst advertising, supplements, premiums, extra editions, and 
extra free mattr.r, and which, therefore, may be relégated to mail matter of 
~ third class, it literally yiaces them at the mercy of any postmaster’s man- 


te. 

Trusting you will ‘ve the above objections to this bill the consideration 
to which iy may deem them entitled, and that you will vote against its 
enactment, we 


a remain, 
respectfully, yours, 
i . Gro. W. WILLIS PUBLISHING CoMPANY, 


GEO. W. WILLIS, President. 


All these statements, Mr. Speaker, should have been answered 
before an attempt was made to crowd this bill through the House. 
Personal abuse is no answer. 

It is a blow at trade newspapers. Here isan extract from a let- 
ter written to me by M. T. Richardson, editor of the Boots and 
Shoes Weekly, printed at 27 Park Place, New York: 


The last time I met Mr. Loup in connection with that bill was at a meet- 
ing of some association here in this city more than a year , and he espe- 
cially mentioned a pa blished in Maine, called Comfort, that was a great 
offender against the Government in the matter of sending out sample copies. 
This wen ee to have a million circulation. I have seen it, and 
it is pretty with small advertisements requestiug people to send 
for or of something or other, or to remit small sums of 
money, from 10 cents up, for certain articles. There may be, perhaps, two 
oo or more — paeesane =o | ee a 

us each sample copy of Comfort sent out causes some 
to write one letter. That woulh erence a million letters to be eranaportes 


t 2 cents each and bring in to the Government an income 
of $20, it is much fairer to assume that each copy of Comfort not only 
causes one to write a letter, but it may cause several people to write 
several I think it would be a fair and very conservative esti- 


gP 


mate to each copy of this paper ces five letters on the 
of People recelving the paper. That would mean 5,000,000 letters, or 
(00,000 to the nt from the letters produced by a single 
a matter of course, the people to whom the letters are addressed must 
pay the ta big revenue of postage on circulars and catalogues 
thonp saan of ~ an these people themselves write back to 
to consider that this is only one paper out of large num- 


bers to in a way to cause them to write letters, it can 
be that the Government's income from letters as the result 
of sent out must run up into millions of dollars a year. 


As to the effect of the passage of the bili upon wage-workers, I 
read ng letter from Street & Smith, publishers, who 
give work to over a thousand coemizows in their t establish- 
thet ts, 


in William, Rose, and Duane New York. They sa 
“thousands of your constituents are dependent upon leone 
bread, and your a to the meas- 
elt titude of all the wage-workers in 
Here is their letter: 


It has possibly not occurred to you what enormous interests 
the enactment of this measure as a law and what great 
to the kers of all large cities. passage of 
mail the bulk of publications which now 

matter at 1 cent a pound unless the prices 
to the public to cover the extra postal charges 






which will be involved under the proposed law, and of course increased 
prices to the public will necessarily mean a large curtailment in the output. 

This affects not only the pene interests of large cities, which are 
great, as you are aware, but it will also affect the workers in the allied 
trades—bookbinding, typesetting, stereotyping, lithographing, paper mak- 
ing, and kindred trades—throughout thecountry. These trades give employ 
ment to many thousands of people, including, no doubt, a great number of 

your constituents. The curtailment of product that will necessarily result 
rom the passage of this bill will throw a vast number of these deserving 
pec _ out of work, causing great distress and hardship. 

The only plea that is urged in favor of this measure is that it will do away 
with the annual deficiency in the Postal Department. Examination of sta- 
tistics will show you that this deficiency has been gradually hecoming less 
each succeeding year without any change whatever in the law, till it now 
amounts to less than $4,000,000 per annum, and at the present rate of decrease 
there will be no deficiency whatever in 1902 and succeeding years. Thetfacts 
fully considered, is it advisable to adopt such ¢rastic measures, bringing 
hardship and poverty to the working class? 

There are other good reasons why this bill should not becomea law, which 
we give herewith. 

lf enacted, this bill will not prove a saving to the Government, but will 
cause lossand embarrassment to all publishers. It gives the Postmaster-Gen 
eral absolute power to exclude from the mails, as second-class matter, any 

yublication that he may choose to call a book, no matter how often it is pub 
ished, or whether it complies with the present statutes. 

The Loud bill further prohibits any publisher from sending more than 
500 copies of any issue of his periodical as samples for the purpose of increas 
ing circulation. At the same time the bill gives to trade unions, benevolent 
or fraternal societies or orders organized under the lodge system, the priv- 
ilege of sending an unlimited number of samples of all their periodical pub- 
lications, published at stated intervals, as frequently as four times a year, 
enabling them to be used for advertising purposes to an unlimited extent, 
while restricting samples of all legitimate periodicals to 500 copies of any 
one issue. 

This bill compels news dealers to pay four times as much postage as they 
now pay on all copies of periodicals that they may have to send back and re- 
turn to news companies from which they are purchased, thereby limiting 
the news dealer in his trade with the public to actuai advance orders for all 
Cae Ey At the present time the news dealers of the country are ena 

led, by the liberality of the postal laws, to maintain agencies in every com- 

munity, where the popular journals and magazines can be procured, a con- 
venience which can scarcely be estimated highly enough to the residents of 
the small towns, full of intelligent and reading people, scattered over the 
Eastern, Western, and Southern States. Any Gow at these news agencies 
is a blow at the cheap magazines, the daily press, and the illustrated jour- 
nals, which, outside of great cities, make their way to the homes of the people 
through the local agents and the mails. 

The loss to the Government in the diminished circulation of these journals 
would come chiefly through the diminished receipts from first-class mail 
matter. It is therefore through the adcontaing of the publishers of second- 
class vaail matter that the enormous volume of letter postage is due. It is 
an unassailable fact that the receipts of the post-office increase in propor- 
tion to the circulation of this matter. No one can appreciate better than 
yourself the large amount expended by publishers themselves in letter post- 
age in the direct work of maintaining the circulation and other necessary 
correspondence in connection therewith. It is to the interest of al! publish- 
ers that these changes in the present law, initiated and contrived to limit the 
circulation of periodicals, should be defeated. 

For the reasons above stated we urge you to cast your vote against the 
passage of this measure, assuring you that you will thereby earn the grati- 

ude of thousands of citizens of your district, as well as the consciousness 
that you have not stood in the way of the literary progress and enlighten- 
mentof the great American people, who have become a nation of readers 
and thinkers very largely through the influence of the present postal laws 
relating to second-class natter, which were framed to create the very enter- 
prises which the proposed measure seeks to destroy, and which enable the 
residents of the most obscure hamlets to secure their reading matter at low 
prices, the same as those in the great centers. 

We assure you that this appeal does not represent the single publishing 
house of Street & Smith, as in this movement the press and publishers of the 
entire country are almost a unit with us in opposing the measure. The lim- 
ited time that will elapse before the consideration of the bill renders it 
difficult to secure as eee an expression of public opinion as could other- 
wise be shown, but we need only point tothe determined protest which arose 
from the whole American people when a mpasure almost identical to this 
one was proposed in Congress two years ago and defeated by a large vote. 


Yours, respectfully, 
STREET & SMITH. 
Hen. Atos J. CUMMINGS, 
Washington, D, C. 
I add to this a letter from Samuel S. Blood, manager of the In- 
ternational News Company, of 83 and 85 Duane street, New York: 
Marcn 8, 1900. 


DEAR Srr: This bill is, in its spirit and purport, distinctly opposed to the 
interests of the people and to the purpose for which the Post-Office Depart- 
ment was instituted. It imposes unnecessary and harsh restrictions upon 
the circulation of popular literature for the masses, and thereby tends to ob- 
struct the progress of the people toward a higher plane of intelligence. They 


will be quick to mark and condemn these obnoxious features of the Loud 
bill if it becemes a law. 
The main purpose of the postal service is to facilitate the intercourse of 


the gr of all sections of the United States through the mailing of printed 
matter, as well as written correspondence. This should be the primary con- 
sideration rather than that of a revenue for the Government. The people 
have made uo complaint about a too low rate of postage, nor are they likely 
to do soin the future. They want increased facilities, not higher rates. 

In view of these facts this bill ought, in my judgment, to be rejected, and 
Lurgently invite your influence, efforts, and vote to that end. 


Yours, truly, 
SAMUEL 8. BLOOD, Manager. 


Hon. A. J. CUMMINGS; 
Washington, D. C. 


Asa eae to this statement, I append a letter from Or- 
mond G. Smith, a well-known publisher in New York: 


-DEAR Str: This bill compels news dealers to pay four times as much post- 
age as they now pay on all copies of periodicals that they may have to sell 
back and return to news companies from which they are purchased, thereby 
limiting the news dealer in his trade with the public to actual advance orders 
for all publications. 

At the present time the news dealers of the country are enabled, by the 
liberality of the postal laws, to maintain agencies in every community where 
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the popular journals and magazines can always be obtained, a convenience 
which can scarcely be estimated highly enough to the residents of the small 


towns, full of intelligent and 
Western, and Southern States. Any blow at these news agencies is a blow 
at the cheap magazines, the daily press, and the illustrated journals, which, 
outside of great cities, make their way to the homes of the people through 
the local agents and the mails. 

The loss to the Government from these proposed changes would come 
mainly through the diminished receipts from first-class mail matter. It is 
through the advertising contained in second-class mail matter that the enor- 
mous volume of letter postage isdue. It is an unassailable fact that the re- 
ceipts of the post-office increase in a to the circulation of this mat- 
ter. Only those directly interested know the enormous amount now expended 
in letter postage by the public in the necessary ndence in connection 
with business growing directly out of the circulation of pewepspers ay 
riodicals. It is to the interest of all business men, as well as publishers, t 
these guangte in the present law, initiated and contrived to limit the circula- 
tion of periodicals, should be defeated. Hence we urge you, as a representa- 
tive « . qupmerctal community, to use your influence to prevent the pas- 

e of th 

n view of the rapidly augmenting revenues of the Post-Office Department, 
and the probable early disappearance of the deficit, the pro: legislation is 
without extenuation orexcuse. As this steady increase of receipts is largely 
due to the circulation of periodicals that carry advertising, any restriction of 
the rights and privileges of periodicals is adverse to the monetary interests 
of the Post Office Department, as well as destructive of the business of thou- 
sands of merchants. 

To one feature of existing conditions in our great business and monetary 
world especial notice should be given by every observant member of Con- 
gress. Trusts and monopolies having now so multiplied as torun small com- 
petitors to the wall, any scheme to protect the man of limited means and as- 
sure him of a market is eminently commendable. In the advertising pages 
of our great magazines and newspapers and trade gestalt the men of small 
capital, the inventor, manufacturer, or industrial investor, in every section 
of our country, finds the widest field of trade open to him, that no trust, no 
combine, no monopoly can rob him of. 

Not a trust. combine, or monopoly in the country but what would rejoice 
to eliminate this advertising competitor. Therefore to in any manner re- 
strict or restrain the province of these mediums is to cater directly to the 
interests of monopoly, and just as directly against the livelihood of small 
capitalists and mechanics and producers tradesmen in all sections of the 
United States. 

Outside of the Post-Office De ment there is no demand for the passage 
of this bill. It would restrict the distribution of a large amount of valuable 
educational matter and of standard novels, constituting the best literature 
which through the United States mails. Mr. Loup's contention that 
the mail service costs $30,000,000 more than it would if conducted at the same 
rates by private argues that the source of the postal-revenue defi- 
ciency is not in the quantity of any kind of matter carried. 


James 8. Metcalfe, the editor of that brilliant weekly, Life, 
printed at 19 and 21 West Thirty-first street, New York, sends me 
the following: 


ple, scattered over the Eastern, 


New York, March 9, 1900. 

; ee Daas Mr. Common: We are : 2 ee Lond bill ayo A because it 
gives ocal tmasters ir wer n y arbitrary action, annoy- 
Ceoound diatnan te puliidans. a te bad eno as it is, as is shown by an 
experience of our own, in which one of our numbers was held up 
ona icality under the present law, and was afterwards released upon 
appeal to the Department. 

Hon. Amos J. CUMMINGS, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 


Mr. Frederic L. Colver, president of the Frank Leslie Publish- 
ing House, 141 Fifth avenue, New York, sends me the following 


letter: 
New York, February 20, 1900. 
Hon. AMos CUMMINGS, 


House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 


Dear Sir: May we ask that you will woe the Loud post-office bill, which, 
we understand, is soon to be presented for your consideration? 

paler Mechhly and all cther lagitnass poriediala: enpectaly those pa> 

outhly an er es ose 
teas. eres 

While we the necessity for some revision, and more strict laws 
regulating matter, we believe the proposed Loud bill is not the 
proper remedy. In our opinion, more care should be exercised by postmas- 
ters in admitting publications to the benefits of the second-class rate. The 
mails are often burdened with tons of literature, published in the form of 
so-called “libraries,’’ which publications are more than lengthy sto- 
ries which should be —- in book form. 

We think you will agree with us that a periodical—weekly, monthly, or 
quarterly—which disseminates literature on a variety of interesting 
and useful to the ie should have the benefit of the second-class rate o 
lcent = pound wi the limits of the United States, Mexico, and Can- 
ada, as heretofore; but this Loud bill to make the honest publishers 
suffer, while the object should be curtailing of privileges granted to 
yw oy posed to that clause of the Loud bill creating 1,000 

eare ° crea’ , 
miles as a zone limit fort e sent second-class rate of 1 cent per pound. 
The periodical publishers acy like Chicago or St. Louis won!d have an 
peony hy er iy dl witli dead e a eamene Fen ove 
aware maj ely circulated periodicals are issued 
the Eastern Besos = 


“Bat, Mr. , here is a letter from the chancellor of the 
New York University. Listen to him: 


New York Untversrry, University Hecate, 
New York, March 19, 1900. 


My Dear Str: Please favor the cause of colleges, schools, and general edu- 
cation by opposing the Loud bill (H. R. wy or ca it to be amended so 
that college and school publications may be sent h the post-office 
as second class matter. As a worker for education for a generation, I know 
that such periodicals are very useful and are seldom or never self-supporting, 
but are maintained by students as a rule at considerable cost. It is very un- 
wise for the Government to such papers when it is so liberal in 
its postage rules in various other 


Vv truly, 
a HENRY M. MacCRACKEN, Chancellor. 
Hon. A. J. Coa™rnas, 
House of Repre 





—_— 


I have also the following letter from R. W. Massey, president 
of the Massey Business Colleges, of Columbus, Ga.: 


CoLumBvts, GA., March 9, 190 

Dear Sik: I would respectfully call your attention to the inclosed circ |.) 
letter, which refers to the Loud bill. Should this bill pass in its preso); 
form, it would strike a severe blow at the cause of education. We beli.,, 
«hat our worthy educational institutions are certainly entitled to the sary 
privileges granted to trades unions and lodges. 

Please consider the excellent reasons stated in the circular letter. 

Very truly, yours, 
R. W. MASSEY, 


President Massey Colleges. 
Hon. A. J. CUMMINGS, 
Washington, D. C. 


An appeal to friends of education—The Loud bill (H. R. 6071) strikesa blow at 


the cause of education. 
To Members of Congress. 


GENTLEMEN: Permit me to call geal attention toa matter of great con- 
cern tothe educational interests of the United States. On the 20th instant 
the Loud Bill (H. R. 6071) comes before ra honorable body. Section 7 of 
this bill repeals the Manderson-Hainer Act absolutely, while section 4 pro- 
tects benevolent and fraternal societies, trade unions, and lodges, to the ex- 
clusion of the school and other beneficiaries of the act of July, 1894. 

This is a great injustice to educational institutions, and one I am sure 
should be prevented. The bill should be amended so as to give educational 
institutions the same privileges that are granted benevolent or fraternal so- 
cieties, trade unions, and lodges. 

I call your earnest attention to the following facts: 

1. Pound-rate postage exists to facilitate the spread of intelligence among 
the people. It gives the public cheaper newspapers, and if it is accorded to 
the schools it will tend to ularize and cheapen education, 

2. Every good school, public or private, is distinctly beneficial to the gen- 
eral public. The school paver furthers the interests of the school, and, there- 
fore, of the general public. It isa potent influence in persuading our young 
people to become educated. It is not a self supporting private enterprise, as 
is the qulinasy Sowepaper: it is an adjunct of the school anda tof the 
school’s work. It, therefore, does not appeal to support through personal 
subscriptions, and could not, as arule, be thus supported. It asks for the 
ame mailing petv ieee in behalf of its educational mission, and the fact that 
it is to the public gratis all the more entitles it to this privilege. 

3. Mr, Loup ur that all periodicals, school papers along with the rest, 
should be required to have regular paid subscribers; but he departs trom 
this ru® in the case of trades unions and lodges, Upon what theory of policy 
or —— does he grant the cheap mailing, peiviees to these organizations 
and not to the schools? Is not a school with its hundreds of students quite 
as much a public enterprise as isa lodge or an association of carpenters or 
tailors? Under Mr. Loup’s proposed measure, an organization of bartenders, 
or distillers, or cigar makers can distribute their literature through the 
mails at pound rates, while a college or academy would have to pay the Gov- 
ernment twenty times as much for the privil of sending the school litera- 
ture to its students and patrons. Is not such ination a direct blow at 


the educational cause? 
4. Nearly all school periodicals have local circulation only, being distrib- 
uted in the immediate vicinity of the school. The cost 9 tion is 


thereforea mere papeminsserms with the costof mailing papers which 
go to all of country. In nearly all cases the charge of 1 cent per 
pound ually pays the Government the full cost of transmission. In the 
case of the country weekly newspaper, the Government effects this local 
transmission through the mail free. Under these circumstances, to charge 
the schools 1 cent per copy, or more nee ee ee burden the 


tabtSaantey netepager fron thentd i not a leet cary the school peper a 
e country ne r not at leas ra 
actual cost? It tromeeathe the Police Gazette and all other classes ethereal 


and sensational publications at pound rates under circumstances that cause 
a direct loss to the tal revenues of of dollars puuney, yet Mr. 
fuses to ed literature at ‘ 


Lounb’s proposed re carry educational and pro- 
poses to tax our worthy institutions of education, while it pays a bonus to 
thousands of sensational and ad sheets that, so far benefiting 
the public, are tively harmful in influence. 

5. The that issue in the interests of their educational 
work are, for the most of the common people, situated in 


the schools 

and and devoted to su: the work of the pub- 
Sie subonis with inove patumoed courses of glaavel or apecialeducntion. "They 
are attended students who can - ord to attend distant colleges or 


universities. consist academies, normal schools, industrial 
and Desinens eghects, ob, Their dates of tuition are low, and they are not 
backed by afford to the farmer or 


= ee at as They >) 

echan a ren technical or preparator 
train near aah tasdiicie anh Surely it is not doveasonebls 
same Sho thovantenans teaser these porta peouier conesiste theaxtent 


t thei th t cost. 

o'But itis urged that pe the nocnd-re civilians bo allowed to theschools, 
this privilege he.abused bey certain eeteola teed will Gace advantege of 17 

circulate ad mpwag eaind So cogeniien. In reply to 


by public sentimen’ isevery- 
where favorableto the largestand most liberal encouragement of educational 


rests. 
Yours, truly, RICHARD W. MASSEY. 


I have also a letter from E. L. Kellogg & Co., educational pub- 
lishers, 61 East Ninth street, New Yo: Here it is: 
MARCH 21, 1900. 


Dear Str: We wish to make a protest against many features of 


the Loud bill, and it is herewith 
| Our periodicals for teachers 


are widely known in educational circles, and 








Neen eee a nnnnnnnnnnnnEnEnEIEIEIEIEEEEEIEN 


re reac circulation of over 100,000 copies. We have paid for postage 
= in inst four years $50,000, only one-third of which is postage on 
ur S deat matter. Besides this, our correspondents spent at least $25,000 
* postage and fees on money orders to be sent us. Andall this is a business 
= may never have heard of, but which is doing, we believe, a great work 
yonhe advancement of education and raising the ‘standard of teaching and 
teachers. . 

he risk of crippling this work and many other reputable, re- 
coils publishers in all parts of the country by passing the present Loud 
pill. : 
respectfully protest against the enactment of the above-entitled 
ain for the following reasons: - 

1. It excludes from the mails as second-class mail matter all ‘sample 
copies ” of newspa) rsand periodicals, thus depriving all publications of one 
it the most valuable means not only of extending their circulations but of 
securing new subscribers to take the place of those who die or drop out for 
various causes. It therefore will cause the general depletion of newspaper 
circulation by subscription. E 

2. It oormmee the mailing of periodicals at the pound rate to subscribers 
only and defines subscribers as those who “voluntarily order and pay or 
agree to pay the same.” Under this definition, a person whose subscription 
has lapsed and has not been renewed may be construed as not being a sub- 
scriber, and copies of periodicals sent to other than advance-paying sub- 
scribers might be exclu This is a direct blow at the local country news- 
paper, the religious and educational papers. 

, It requires publishers who are permitted to mail matter of the second 
class to separate the same, before mailing, into United States mail sacks or 
bundles, by States, cities, towns, and counties, as the Postmaster-General 
may direct, thus forcing every publisher to establish in his officea minature 
post-office, and entailing great extra expense. 

4. It will throw out of employment thousands of working men and women 
engaged in the printing, paper-making, etectrstyaing, and allied trades, en- 
tailing distress and an the extent of which can hardly be estimated. 

5. The advocates of the ii maintain that its purpose is to reduce the defi- 
ciency in the postal revenues. They claim that there is a heavy loss to the 
Government in the carriage of second-class matter. This claim is untenable, 
because whatever loss there may be upon the carriage of second-class matter 
is fully offset by the gain upon the carriage of the two profitable cs:sses, the 
first and fourth, which are a direct outgrowth of the mailing of the second- 
class matter. : 

Every publisher receives ae numbers of letters and mails large quanti- 
ties of fourth-class matter to his subscribers and club raisers, and almost 
every advertisement is a bid for correspondence by mail and the consequent 
mailing of merchandise in filling orders. There are other causes than the 
carriage of second-class mail matter to account for the annual deficiency in 
the postal revenues, which would still be operative should the bill become a 
law. How, then, could the enactment of this measure reduce the deficiency? 

Lastly, it creates a virtual censorship of the press by giving to the post- 
office officials the absolute right to determine what newspapers and period- 
icals shall have the advantage of the rates of second-class mail matter. It 
confers on Fae pemycihee the power to determine what is and what is nota 

reriodical; since there is not a single newspaper or magazine published 

fn the United States which in some issue is not amenable to this authori- 
tative discrimination against savestiies. sapolemaate, premiums, extra 
editions, and extra free matter, and which therefore may be regarded as 
mail matter of the third class, it literally places them at the mercy of any 
postmaster’s mandate. a 

Hoping you wiil give the above objections to this bill the consideration to 
which you may deem them entitled, we are, 

Very respectfully, yours, E. KELLOGG Co. 

Hon. A. J. Cumminas, Washington, D. C. 


Mr. Speaker, these are selections from over a hundred circulars, 
letters, and dispatches that I have received making protests against 
the passage of this bill. 

Now, inreply to what some gentleman has said about the fact 
that a ton of an edition of Sapho had recently been sent through 
the mails from the city of New York, I want to say that you of 
Congress have fastened upon New York City Anthony Comstock, 
a well-known and respected official, whose duty it is, if this book 
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Late Representative Sydney P. Epes. 


REMARKS 


OF 


HON. WILLIAM A. JONES, 
OF VIRGINIA, 
IN THE HOUSE or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Saturday, March 24, 1900, 


The House having under consideration the following resolutions: 

_'* Resolved, That the business of the House be now suspended that opportu- 
nity may be given for tributes to the memory of Hon. Sypnry P. Eres, late 
a member of the House of Representatives from tho State of Virginia. 

* Resolved, That asa further mark of respect tothe memory of the deccased 
and in recognition of his eminent abilities asa distinguished public servant, 
the House, at the conclusion of these memorial proceedings, shall stand ad- 
journed. 

** Resulved, That the Clerk communicate these resolutions to the Senate 

** Resolved, That the Clerk be instructed to send a copy of these resolutions 
to the family of the deceased" 


Mr. JONES of Virginia said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: Whilst there is little to be added to what has been 
89 justly and beautifully said of my departed friend and colleague, 
i am unwilling that this occasion, specially set apart for the com- 
memoration of his life and virtues, shall pass without some brief 
expression of my estimation of his character and worth and of the 
deep personal loss which I have sustained in his untimely death. 

My acquaintance with SypNry P. Eres was neither so long nor 
perhaps quite so intimate as was that of some others who have 
participated in these commemorative exercises. I met him for the 
first time some four years ago, although by reputation he had, of 
course, been known to me before our personal acquaintance be- 
gan. For this reason I shall leave to others, more capable of per- 
forming so pleasing a task, the recital of the story of his brief yet 
well-rounded life. 

With the opening of the Fifty-fifth Congress commenced that 
daily intercourse which soon ripened into the fruition of an un- 
failing andenduring friendship. Although our homes were widely 
separated, a fact which peoetoned that social intercourse so largely 
a part of life in Virginia, it so happened that the early youth of 
his father and mine had been spent in the same section of the 
State, and that between their ancestors had existed ties of blood 
and of friendship in which we both felt a common interest and a 
pardonabie pride. This naturally drew us into a close companion- 
ship, and I recall with feelings of no little pleasure the conversa- 
tions upon what to both of us was a topic of unfailing interest. 
How often do I remember that he spoke to me with love and 
veneration of his parents; and were | asked to name the crown- 
ing virtue in the life of Sypngy P. Epes, I should declare it to 
have been the filial affection which he ever manifested toward 
the aged father and mother to whom he owed his being and whom 
he so greatly honored. 

He was a man of sterling integrity and unflinching devotion to 


, 


is pernicious and meretricious in its tendency, to see that its sale | his friends, and it is no exaggeration for me to say that of all 
is stopped. It is not necessary to pass the Loud bill to do this, , those whom I have known since my service in this [fouse began 


You can do it now under the law. Isee the performance of Sapho 
by Olga Nethersole is stopped: and if this is right, the same power 
invoked might stop the sale of the book. If you favor the Lond 
bill, why do you not pass a bill preventing all theatrical exinibi- 
tions whatever, because a police justice says Olga Netherssi:: “as 
overstepped the bounds? [Laughter.] I protest against punish- 
ing honest men, who are giving us cheap literature under the law 
as it now stands, because some publisher of pernicious literature 
violates the law and takes advantage of this second-class rate. 


(Ageia 
8 , the city of New York pays net every year to the 
Postal ent over $5,000,000. This money is distributed 
—— the country for the benefit of post-offices unable to 
meet their running expenses. Two years from now the city wiil 
be adding two millions additional to the revenues of the Govern- 
ment under this second-class mail system. I submit that it is a 
gross injustice to thousands of her workingmen and working 
women to repeal this law. You should foster their interests in- 
stead of attempting to destroy them. If you want to reduce your 
a wha sammie - yourselves nahet than ~ oor mechanics. 
r franking pri un- 
told wm oy g privilege and save the Government ut 
“Mutton, sir! Mutton! Mutton in the markeé! Seven and a 
half cents per pound! Price pinned on the back!” is what Col. 
Tom Benton used to say whenever a measure with a venal taint 
came before Congress. 
Mr. , are the railroad and —— companies in the 
mubton? ? Are they purchasers? so, who furnishes the 


| 


no one of them possessed in a greater measure or in a higher de- 
gree than did he those personal attributes of mind and of heart 
which drew other men to him and which bound them to him as 
with hooks of steel in the bonds of an everlasting friendship. He 
was one of the youngest members of this body, and his service 
here was of comparatively brief duration, and yet I venture to 
affirm that not one of the many who, since I have been a meinber 
of this House, preceded him upon that journey which leads to the 
great hereafter left behind him those who mourned his death 
with a more sincere or profound sorrow. 

The mysteries of life and of death are, indeed, unfathomable. 
It is not for us who are permitted to linger yet upon life's stage 
to question the wisdom of Him who ordaineth all things and doeth 
all things, when He removes from these earthly scenes one so full 
of health, of strength, of vigor, and of young and promising life. 
But of all my acquaintances in this body it has seemed to me he 
would be almost the last upon whom the icy hand of Death would 
be laid; fot he was, indeed, the perfection of manly form, and his 
health always appeared the most robust. In my memory he will 
ever dwell as one radiant with health and glowing with life and 
brightness. It is difficult to realize that one so full of hope and 
strength and life, whieh gave promise of a repleteness of long years 
of usefulness, has been so suddenly stricken down. 

His character was most engaging, and his disposition as geutle 
as that ofa woman, His manners were courtly, but unaffected, 
and his bearing was ever chivalrous and manly. He had few, if 
any, enemies, and his friends were legion. His popularity in the 
district which he so faithfully represented upon this floor was de- 
servedly very great, but the sincere esteem and deep affection in 
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which he was held by those among whom he lived, those who had 
known him longest and best, is the highest tribute to an honor- 
able and upright life. ° 

Those of us who accompanied his remains to their last resting 
place may never forget the sadness and sorrow pictured upon the 
countenances of the companions of his youth and the associates 
and friends of hismaturer manhood. The solemn and impressive 
services held at his home were attended by the entire community, 
and the tearful faces of all betokened the sincerity of their admi- 
ration and the depth of their affection. 

They laid him to rest in a quiet, peaceful spot, not far distant 
from the home where dwell those whom of all the earth he held 
most po, whose grief is unspeakable and whose loss irre- 
parable. May Heaven protect that disconsolate home, and may 
the loving hand of the living God sustain his grief-laden widow 
— guide the inexperienced footsteps of his five fatherless chil- 

ren. 


Overthrow of the Cornea Sozepapens in South Carolina 
n187 


SPEECH 


OF 


HON. B. R. TILLMAN, 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA. 


In the Senate of the United States, Friday, March 23, 1900, at 
the close of the debate on the report of the committee of con- 
ference on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses on the amend- 
ments of the Senate to the bill (H, R. 9080) appropriating, for the 
benefit and government of Puerto Rico, revenues collected on im- 
persarens therefrom since its evacuation by Spain and revenues 

ereafter collected on such importations under existing law, Mr. 
TILLMAN asked and obtained leave to have the following speech 
printed in the Recorp, 


SPEECII OF HON, B, R, TILLMAN, OF SOUTH CAROLINA, BEFORE THE 
CONSTITUTIONAL CONVENTION OF THAT STATE, FRIDAY, NOVEM- 
BER 1, 18%, PRINTED AS PART OF HIS REMARKS IN THE SENATE, 
MARCH 23, IN JUSTIFICATION OF THE DISFRANCHISEMENT OF THE 
ILLITERATE NEGROES IN SOUTH. CAROLINA, 


Mr. TILLMAN said: 

Mr. PRESIDENT AND GENTLEMEN OF THE CONVENTION: I regret 
that my physical condition is and has been such since Tuesday 
morning, coupled with enforced attendance upon this convention, 
as to render me unable to arrange the data and such a 
speech as I think the occasion requires. I also feel my inabilit 
ina ees way to accomplish what I shall undertake, but I wi 
simply do the best I can. 

It has been well said that this is a momentous issue; that this 
convention of the people of the State to deal with the question of 
suffrage will mark an h in our history. I may further say 
that = a . su 9 ae — eS - the sole 
cause of our ere. ep y, iness, an 
of this people depend upon its wise caldiien.” Eheway life of the 
State is invol in the wisdom or the unwisdom of our action. 
Why do I say this? When the Southern Cross went down in 
battle and the hopes of the Southern Confederacy were laid in 
the grave of the “lost cause,” when we had struggled for four 
years with a bravery and patriotism and self-sacrifice unparalleled 
in history for the t of self-government, and for our rights 
under the Constitu as we conceived and understood them, 
what came to pass? President Johnson appointed a provisional 
governor, and ordered a constitutional convention to be convened 
to prepare the way for the State of South Carolina to reenter the 


Union. 
That convention assembled and aconstitution. Under 
it | on was enacted; the “ code,” of which we have 


so much, was of that legislation. Whatever be 
Black cod a Republicans, 


deviltry. oer ne Say ara because these hell- 
ne gta For Sho Sendbame powpia, wore dnt t 
upon us tai 
hand an the most f , if it had 
aot hive meena eentaenee oaaieeer 
not have was usof our ex- 
slaves set free b huistni... 


oF ee ene 
upon a cong 

don sake atid auine- werd anaeeted Johnson because he had 

been moving forward contrary to their will. And then they put 
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in motion the forces of the Army, which were already here, to jo. 
pose the civil governnient which we had established, to overthrow 
the fabric which we were trying to reerect, and toput in its place 
the rule of the negro over the Anglo-Saxon. Canby, the major. 
general in charge of this department, issued his orders calling fo; 
the election of delegates to a constitutional convention. And jy 
effect he said to the Southern white men: ‘‘Attend to your mato. 
rial interests, the Army will take care of your government; your 
help is not wanted, nor will your interference be tolerated,” “\))4 
the radical, ringed, streaked, and striped carpetbagger convention, 
of 1868 assembled. 

The constitution which they gave us was submitted to the vote 
of the people—to the negroes, infact. All our then leaders, wit}. 
out exception, took the position that this action on the part 0° 
Congress and the United States Army was outside of the Constitu. 
tion and must fall. They advised our Southern white men to re- 
main at heme and pay no attention to it; that it would drop of i's 
own illegality; and the consequence was no white man partici- 
pated in the election to ratify the constitution. It was pushe: 
through at the polls, guarded all over the State by bayonets, aii 
we were placed under the rule of our ex-slaves. A legislature was 
elected under that constitution, and an ex-Army officer, Robert kK, 
Scott, was elected governor. The statehouse was filled with the 
minions of Black Republicanism, officered and led by white thieves, 
who came here for the express purpose of getting rich at the ex- 
pense of our impoverished and fallen people. 

The first legislature under the radical and carpetbag régime 
met in November, 1868. Itwas composed in both branches exclu- 
sively, except the members from two or three white counties, of 
carpetbaggers and negroes. I have attempted to get the figures as 
tothe number of negroes in the four legislatures which met duriny 
those eight yearsof misrule. I have not been able to do so, but my 
recollection of the statements made in the public press at the time 
is that there was a small majority of white men in the first, and in 
the second and t alarge majority of negroes. Ihave the figures 
as to the fourth—1874-75—when there were 15 senators who were 
colored and 61 colored representatives, about half. 

Now, sir, to give a clear idea of the results of the rule of those 
people during those eight years of misgovernment and robbery, | 
must beg your pardon while I read some figures gathered by the 
investigating committee appointed by the general assembly which, 
in 1877, took up this question and gathered such testimony as 
would place on record for the benefit of future historians the facts 
as to the hellish work accomplished through Canby and his carpet- 
baggers, who had been foisted upon this people by the bayonet. 
The witnesses were almost wholly officeholders under the carpet- 
bag government. 

THE PUBLIC CREDIT. 


The amount of the public debt July, 1868, when the Radicals 
went into power, was £.188,001, including bills of the bank of 
the State. This was the honest debt of the State contracted 
prior to the war; and I do not hesitate to say here that before 1853, 
and up to that time, there was no State in this Union whose credit 
was superior to that which this State enjoyed in the money mar- 
kets of London and New York. 

Now, sir, prior to 1868, under the system of government which 
had obtained and been in effect here from 1790, during the latter 

ears, in the forties and fifties, the average expenditure of our 

ven: for all purposes per annum was $400,000. Let 
us e some allowance, if you please, for the inflation of cur- 
rency just after the war and the increased value of articles which 
had to be , and, if you wish, let us add 50 per cent to 
that as an average and reasonable estimate as to what it ought to 
have taken to on the government honestly; that would 
male Curing hen t years, if you estimate $600,000 as necessary 
to carry on the State government, $4,800,000. 

What did these carpetbag thieves and negroes collect in cash? 
I will only give the aggregate items here. I hope the reporters 
will get and print them for the benefit of the people of this 
State, as well as people of the other States. The total amount for 
the eight years collected in cash by these men was $10,165,114. If 
you subtract ,000 annually, it will make $4,800,000. If you 
please, put it five millions, and you will see they collected an excess 
of $5,000,000 over and above the necessary expenses of the govern- 
ment, stop there? Let me you a brief letter which 
our State treasurer, who is more familiar with this matter than | 
am, wrote me in answer to the inquiry I made yesterday: 


$5,065,000 of conversion bonds in ll tants ciadilines more 

con excess anu there 

listed on the New York SEs the chenee in} Gai dastace 
on ‘° ’ 

of the State to this day. ad 


They are in price list see now as nonfundah's 
denne Caen Sooke at i cent on dollar. When tie State 








r and myself went to New York three years and en- 
a to refund our debt, we were met by Henry Clews and 


vis agents—Clews had been Kimpton’s partner in his scheme of 
ew York City with the 


robbery—and they dogged us all over 
cry, ‘Here, pay this debt which bears the seal of South Carolina, 
or you can not get any recognition in this money market.” 


They also fraudulently issued $1,000,000 bonds in 1868, ostensibly to pay in- 
terest on the public debt. The act authorized the issue of one million, but they 
issued two on, one of which was fraudulent. Another fraudulent issue 
was one million for the relief of the treasury in 1869. The assets of the Bank 
of the State and the railroad shares held by the State in 1867, amounting to 
$7,069,674, disappeared after the first negro legislature met in 1868, and the 
State had to issue $1,259,100 bonds to redeem bills of the Bank of the State 
in addition to the amount of these bills received for taxes. For a 
statement of these frauds see pages 316, 317, United States Census, 1880. 
The plunder and destruction of the public fundsand property by the negro 
legislature reconstructionists that came into power under the auspices 
of the Federal Government is perhaps without parallel in the history of civ- 
ilized countries. Money was raised by any and every means found avail- 
able, with reckless disregard to cost and in violation of every principle of 
honesty and justice, not to be expended for legitimate public uses, but squan- 
dered and embezzled in a manner that defies description and is almost 
credible. 
* This iniquity was accomplished by increased taxation upon onerous assess- 
ments of y, the issue of bonds, stocks, and certificates in the name of 
the State by the legislature, governors, treasurer, and speakers of the house 
of representatives, and financial agents, and by their sale and hypothecation 
at frightful reductions in value; by the payment of account for unnecessary 

ublic printing for the enrichment of publishing companies; for bilis for 
pgisiative service; for wines, groceries, and dry goods (these last alone 
amounting to ); by the reproduction and repayment of warrants and 
coupons that had areey been paid, but had never been canceled, and even 
by the “raising ” of checks on public account by interpolation and alteration 
0 


figures, etc. 
Respectfully, W. T. C. BATES, State Treasurer. 


Now, this is a long story, Mr. President, and I shall not attempt 
to rehearse it in all of its details. Ishall only attempt to jump from 
one mammoth and gigantic steal to another. I will not attempt 
to take them up chronologically. I have not had the time to ar- 
range the data. I will read here, for the benefit of this conven- 
tion, an extract from the report of the investigating committee, 
of which my distinguished colleague, Governor Sheppard, was a 
member, so you may see and learn some of the infamies practiced 
by these lators and those in control of our affairs. 

The committee says: 


The legislative pay certificate was the fountain head and nursery of many 
of the frauds, f , and perjuries gaposed in this report. Through this 
source siesk Ranrant violations of law were committed, whereby the 
State was ann robbed of amounts ranging from ,000 to 2 000,000, in- 
clu fraudulent printing certificates, which were collected and divided be- 


tween the officials, senators, members of the house, and political rs-on 
of the administration. To perpetuate the power and influence of the Repub- 
lican party it was necessary to have a ready and unfailing reservoir of funds. 

No easier ted itself than the issuing of pay certifi- 


or way sugges 
cates by speaker of the hows and the president of the senate. Thus it 
became not only possible, but practicable, to perpetuate the numerous frauds 
in the public printing and io’ to which we have already referred. In- 
deed, this, like the famous hydra, threw out its hundred heads, encircling 
and poisoning every department of the gorerumen and giving comfort and 
manent to local in its trail following the low icable forgeries 
and perjuries necessary to effect the end . Itis not surprising that 
the poor and ignorant members of the general assembly fell into these prac- 
tices, when were conceived and b ‘ht forth by such adroit swindiers 
as those who This immense fund produced and nurtured a bond ring, a 
rinting ring, and this | tive ring—the most popular and at the same 
time mostunscrupulous. Itis evident fromthe testimony, that such asource 
re cae menpenseble to silence any complaint, and to pacify 
the fears of the timid and the greed of the avaricious whilst the other great 
were in successful peoeeses. 
the many remarkable and famous leaders in this enterprise, with- 
the claims of —, your committee must 
80 


mention names of F. . M who issued and , and John J. Patter- 
son, who the purchaser. ose two stand out in bold relief, as twin 
a baleful tu all who approach them. The evidence 

wi yo eepend wiil full ustify the ennclusion which your committee has 
su shows, among other things, 

in pay certificates (not includ- 


i plating SUaPtanaah chars dellar ot hich pees robbe t about 
k which was‘a except about | 
20 the bers of the senate and vegans! e 


and y elected and 
ited of the assembly. . 

of more one witness shows that it was a race between 
the g, componed of a limited number, and the general assembly as to 
who most of the money raised by taxation and the sale 
of that the greatest good could be accomplished by 
‘the money to the greatest number, and members of the general 
assembly, became the benebemeies An er ap number < cer- 
on written or ver orders esiding officers 

and the ceebranen of or special committees. a - 


LEGISLATIVE SUPPLIES. 
Now, sir, I will take up the question of supplies furnished the 
legislature. I beg again to reed: " 





Y invite attention to the evidence and vouchers 
SB eeeey Evite otenticn “su ” The abuses have 
: most credulous person 

{ ted under the forms 
Ww: can be com with 

i and extra as has been held in th Caro- 
for the members of the general 


” says Josephus Woodruff, clerk of the sen- 
the* a senator chose to c. These orders 
tne clerk, and the accounts were rendered 
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against the clerk of the senate. At first the orders were moderate and in- 
cluded only stationery and postage stamps, but they gradually increased 
until they assumed gigantic proportions. In the commencement of this 
business of furnishing members they gave orders on the clerks to de- 
duct the amount from their pay, but very soon the orders largely exceedwd 
their pay, and the accounts were then included in the report of the commit- 
tee on contingent accounts and pay certificates thus issued for almost every 
description of merchandise. 

In addition to this, pay certificates were drawn and turned over to the 
chairman of the committee on contingent accounts for collection and distri- 
bution. As the matters became common, the senators claimed that all their 
expenses should be paid by the State, or, in the Janguage of Senator C. P. 
Leslie, ‘The State had no right to be a State unless she could pay and take 
care of her statesmen.” 


C. P. Leslie, I believe, was a negro. 

A DELEGATE. No; he was a white man. 

Senator TILLMAN. He was so much the bigger rascal, then. 

Mr. W1aGG (a colored delegate). All those you are reading about 
are white men. 

Senator TiLLM’™. I will find you plenty of ‘‘nigs” after a 
while, Wigg. | iuaughter. | 

The committee further say in their report: 








A room in the State house was fitted up wherein to serve “ wines, liquors, 
eatables, and cigars’ to State officials, senators, members of the house, and 


their friends, at all hours of the day and night. Woodruff's evidence is that 
the largest bills were rendered for refreshments, including the best cigars 
and liquors, which were served up in a room adjoining that of the clerk of 


the senate, and kept open ai all hours, and was visited daily by State officials, 
judges, senators, members of the house, lawyers, editors, newspaper report 

ers, and citizens generally, irrespective of party, and that they discussed 
matters, State and national, in the most agreeable manner over their spark 

ling glasses. 

Not satisfied with the establishment of a barroom in the capitol, they em- 
ployed a porter, who had charge of the “refreshment’’ room. The porter 
states that for six years the statehouse barroom was generally opened at 8 
o'clock in the morning and kept open until 2 to4the next morning; that 
during that time some one was constantly there eating, smoking, or drinking, 
and that Sunday formed no exception to the rule. 


Now, sir, to show you the rapid development of taste and the 
extravagance of our statesmen of both colors, here is a table of 
contrasts as to what they thought they ought to have in 1869-70, 
and what they considered necessary to their comfort in 1871-72: 





1869-70. 1871-72. 


In 1869-70, $5 clockssatisfied them_| But in 1872 clocks went up to $600. 


40-cent spittoons in 1869 .......... As against $8 cuspidors in 1872. 
EN bot 200 sedecun cdeudiits beds As against $200 crimson plush sofas. 
DING cinnestqueodouteu cece As against sponge mattresses and oriental 
pillows. 
[Laughter. ] 
DID dances encncagqusneasupenae As against $60 crimson plush Gothic chairs. 
pine tables’. .......2........--.- As against $80 library tables. 
b-cent hat pegs ...............--- As against $30 hatracks. 
TT.) ncnd ctidhbndsohecesseces As against $50 desks. 
DL GCGED » csndesceeusa coceae As against $80 to $175 office desks. 
60-cent coat hooks ...............- As against $100 wardrobes. 
Cheap matting ................... As against woes brussels carpeting. 
Clay pipes ......................-.| As against the finest Habana cigars. 
CGR WRIREY «on ccccccccccecesces As against champagne. 
DO STD. «.cncuaneedeoceus As against $600 mirrors. 
window curtains .............. As an $000 brocatel curtains, lambre- 
quins. 
$5 cornices ....................-.-.| As against $80 walnut and gilt cornices. 


Then follow itemized bills of legislative eames, showing 
everything and anything that merchants anywhere ever bought 
and sold. Well, I reckon thatis enough of that; I must move on. 
Iam in so much filth that it is nearly up to my neck, and I do 
not want to get buried in it or tire your patience. 

The next subject I take up is the public printing. I will give 
you some statistics collected by this committee from the official 
records, showing the amount of printing, the money expended 
for printing during those eight years of negro domination: Ses- 
sions 1868-69, $21,124; 1869-70, $45,000; 1870-71; $152,465; 1871-72, 
$173,000; 1872-78, $450,000. That is the highest point reached. 

We come down to the next session, which cost $385,000, and then 
having got broke, having destroyed the credit of the State, having 
exhausted all means of bamboozling and fooling anybody to trust 
them, they got back to $50,000 a year for the last two years they 
were in power, during which period, as the gentleman from Beau- 
fort said; Mr. Cardozo brought in his reform financial measures. 
The aggregate in the eight years is $1,326,589. This committee 
tabulated from the archives of the State the amount expended by 
the State of South Carolina from 1790 to 1868 for public printing, 
and it aggregated only $609,000 for the seventy-eight years, show- 
ing an excess of cost of printing during the eight years of Repub- 
lican ady.inistration over the seventy-eight previous years of 
$717,589. 

I told you a moment ago that in 1872-73 the amount expended 
for public printing was $450,000. The committee also prepared 
another table of statistics, gathered from official sources by corre- 

mdence, showing the cost of printing for one year in the States 
of Louisiana, North Carolina, Mississippi, Florida, Alabama, Ten- 
nessee, Georgia, Texas, Missouri, Maryland, Virginia, Arkansas, 
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Kentucky. They aggregated $278,241 for their public printing, 
as follows: 
Public printing—year 1877. 





REED. cn nne 0 scocnswecodnsuheuppesehetehttnines éepbtiiaenstbriadniven $40, 528.71 
SE CD... v0 e swonde sertatb aeeaete e+ skeneeinvsuknedetin 18,281.31 | 
DIES «canes os <00e coninnlinstasbeoisenoaibe LPP NES aT 18, 450. 85 
PRUE 5 cocnedccdeessebecksncbidsatibdasdelvcnssbes -ccnaabeieneidadséin 19, 669. 35 
a siesta dilate ats hata enti a nena Rn ns 17,000.00 
UINEIL,. <<. ne Stine ahdhipne anehdhmeneihne nadkn eos obdude iahiioeenoh 11, 42. 60 | 
EES IE btn cnndbeitedcihakmavst 6ébabitieetiin: 12, 904. 00 
Tl iciinnndadiniidad tattindniakibtaeny denedastaiitiben sens binakad ples te 
Missouri ........ - 27,000.00 
Maryland .. 25, 000. 00 
Virginia .... 29,812.00 
Arkansas ....... " -- 13,040.00 
IIIT n.citns ntthssvcting-temieteenatnintiaiinial ocdan daibatatectmmindsadinise viet tian ane 13, 999. 71 


Leaving a balance against our negro and carpetbag rulers of 
$171,759 necessary to ne the expenses of — printing. 
Now, sirs, how was this brought about? 
of Josephus Woodruff, cierk of the senate, who, with A. O. Jones, 
clerk of the house, and with Neagle, comptroller-general, were 
copartners in the firm of the Republican Printing Company. 
W oodruff says: 


When it became necessary to get appropriations through we became 
aware of the absolute necessity of paying for the passage, and we added the 
estimate for these expenses to the amounts of our accounts in order to save 
ourselves from loss. One-half or more of the total amount of appropriations 
for the Republican Printing Company was paid to State offi and mem- 
bers of the general assembly. 

There were no specific appropriations then, and prin claims were paid 
out of any moneys in the treasury not otherwise app’ ted. Even then 
it was almost impossible to obtain payment of our ms direct from the 
treasury. On presentation of the claim Mr. Parker would refer us to Mr. 
Neagle, who was the only party he knew had money. In this way we dis- 
counted our claims, frequently selling them at 25 30 cents on the dollar 
in order to carry on our work, which was very heavy. Asan alternative we 
had to take Neagle into Ss 

I submit here copy of eateeeety saeeness. dated July 1, 1872, between 
Woodruff, Jones, and Neagle, wi by Le Grande Benedict. When Car- 
dozo took possession of the office of treasurer,I endeavored to perfect the 
same a& nt as to percentage that I had with Parker. He suid that he 
had decided not to pay out any money for an object unless there was a spe- 
cific appropriation. t necessita the in uction of a bill for the pay- 
ment of our claims before the | ture. An itemized bill was accordingly 
made, progember, posses upon by the committee in both houses, and an appro- 

riation of $250, made for the payment of the claims of the Republican 
-rinting Company. Governor Moses was paid $20,000 to sign the bill. 

In this connection it pains me to have to read, Mr. President, a 

cecum to be found in the senate journal, 1873, which is as 
OMOWS: 
SENATE COMMITTEE Rooms, Columbia, S. C., October 380, 1873. 

The committee on ting of the senate, to whom was referred a bill to 
make appropriations for the payment of the expenses of printing, have had 
the same under careful consideration, and beg leave to report: 

That the work ordered by concurrent resolution of the general assembly 
at its last session is of the importance to the State, not only because 
of the information that it affordsthe t, but as furnishing a valuable 
record in history. The commi' examined specimens of the tion of the 
work now in and, after a patient hearing of the clerks of the two 
houses as to the , labor, and expense involved, believe the appropriation 
asked for this purpose to be just and reasonable. 

In regard to the as for the payment of the pepetiog of the su- 


preme court decisions, tee, on erence to chapter 104, page 495, 
revised statutes, find that while the comptroller- oval is authorized to 
draw bis warrants for the publication of these ons, no & priations 


have been made for the payment of the warrants, thereby rendering further 
leqiziative action necessary to authorize the treasurer to pay for the work. 
ith reference to the last item of ae asked for by the bill, the 
committee find that in the reassessment of papery Ses. the fiscal year 1873-74 
the comptroller-general ordered the reprinting of e blank tax assessments, 
tax returns, and other necessary papers for carrying out the act passed at 
the on of the general assembly providing for a reassessment of the 
taxable property oe the State, and the committee are perfectly satisfied of 
s claim 


the justness of . 
The committee, in justice to the State printers, also leave to state that 


they have carried on their work, as shown your commi at heavy sacri- 
fices on account of the State treasurer's inability to meet the former appro- 
priations made by the assembly. Their contract has been faithfully 
observed and their work well and promptly executed. The committee there- 
fore recommend that the bill do pass. 
(Signed) * ROBERT SMALLS. Chairman. 

THAD. C. ANDREWS. 

H. J. MAXWELL. 

o. D. HAYNE. 

The same Woodruff testified, and he b: t his bank checks, 
and the committee, in searching, went to the and found cer- 
tificates of deposit to prove that he had issued checks to bearer 
for the following amounts paid to senators, beginning with Moses, 
the governor, who was a native South Carolinian, $20,000; then 
to Neagle, who was their , $40,000; Melton & Chamberlain, 
$10,000; F. L, Cardozo, $12,500, and, coming on down through a 
lot of senators, $5,000 each, we find the name of Robert Smalls, 
and so on, aggrega $112,550 that they paid to that wing or 
branch of the assembly. A. O. Jones testified that he 
paid the house $55,000; so it seems that the house sold itself dis- 
seeeiens cheap as compared with those that presided at the 
other end of the capitol. 

But listen again. They found that the $250,000, after paying 
out one hundred and eighty-odd thousand of it, would not work, 
would not goaround, so the made up a bill of deficiencies, amount- 
ing to $231,000. And W. goes on and says: 

For the payment of this amount certificates of indebtedness, which I have 


* Robert Smalls was a member of the constitutional convention then sitting. 


ORE. 
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the senators and paid thein the 


already alluded to, were ordered to be issued to the company. In order to 


effect this, as against the bitter oppo sition of the other ring, I again interestod 
ollowing sums. 


And here follows another list of $5,000, $2,000, and $1,000 down 
to $500 to this same blessed set of statesmen, aggregating $57,210, 
in addition to the $112,000 they had already received. No wonder 
that the printing account was $450,000 that year! I can produce 
the proof, for it is here, the testimony of the cashier of the bank 
as to the deposit of a certain check on a certain day by Robert 
Smalls. I have here on my desk his pardon by the governor in 
1879, but it is unnecessary to exhibit it. He disputes and denies 
hisguilt. It is natural that he should. These people have forced 
me, by endeavoring toclaim that it was white men and not negroes 
who did these wrongs, to unearth these records from our archives 
and bring them here and let the world know that these men who 
stand here and clamor for justice for their race perpetrated these 
damnable robberies as well as infamies when they were in power, 


PRINTING STEALS AND SMALLS’S CONNECTION WiTH THEM. 


There are transactions between Josephus Woodruff and Robert 
Smalls in the matter of public printing. 

One in the fall or the winter of 1870. In connection with this 
we quote from Woodrnff’s testimony, page 215, Report on Frauds: 


He swears: ‘‘In the fall or winter of 1870 the Carolina Printing Company 
Was 0} by Messrs. J. W. Denny, R. K. Scott, N. G. ker, D. H. Cham- 
berlain, J. W. Morris, and L. Cass Carpenter. This company owned the Dail 
Union, of Columbia, and the Charleston Republican. Senator Leslie told Wood- 
ruff that ‘the <mee oon at senate eeu ae poe .e of sen- 
ate patronage, uw. ve a percen o e e print- 
ing. In order to carey out the wishes of ‘the friends,’ Mr. Leslie proposed 
that pay certificates for various amounts, ranging from three to five thousand 
dollars, for current prin drawn, and one-third or one-fourth of the 
amount realized be given to the chairman of the committee on printing for 
division among ‘the * inclu some 15 or 16 senators. This system 
wes carried out as long as moneys could be d out of any sums in the treas- 
ury not otherwise app and was only checked and stopped when the 
law for specific appropriations and payments was enacted.’ 

/"% The certificates were usually counted at the South Carolina Bank and 
Trust Comer. ot which bank Governor R. K. Scott, Treasurer Niles G. 
Parker, and Attorney-General Chamberlain were stockholders. The checks 
in the hands of the committee are but a portion of the amounts paid during 
the time of the above arrangements. The oaee was d ted to the credit 
of the printing com y, and sometimes. according to the witness, division 
or gratifica chi were drawn nst deposits in the Carolina National 

tank and Central National Bank, which checks, he sup , are still held by 
these banks. The testimony of Woodruff, corrobora the checks in the 
hands of your co: ttee, shows that the following-named persons received 
the amounts severally annexed to their names under said arrangements. 


Here are mentioned the names of twenty-eight senators and 
representatives who received amounts ranging from $50 to $5,000. 
Among them Senator Smalls received two checks, amounting to 
$250, 

L. N. Zealy, who was connected with the South Carolina Bank 
and Trust pany (page 354, A Report on Public Frauds), 
swears: 

I have alse examined the Scllowing checks, payable to Rovert Smalls or 
order and R. § or order, ed by J. Woodruff for Republican Print- 
ing Company, and find that they have been paid by the South Carolina Bank 
and Trust Company, and char; to the account of J. Woodruff for the 
Republican Printing Company, ndorsed by Robert Smalls. one bearing this 
adaitional indorsement: “ Pay to the order of J. C. Roath, esq., cashier."’ 
Nathan Ritter, cashier, wh indorsement indicates that it has passed 
through the bank in Charleston for collection: 

“No. 19. CoLumBIA, 8. C., April 3, 1871. 

“South Garolina Bank and Trust Company, of Columbia: Pay to Robert 
Smalls or order $200. 

“J. WOODRUFF, 


“For REPUBLICAN PRINTING Co. 


* (Endorsed: Pay to the order of J.C. Roath, esq.,cashier. Nathan Ritter, 
cashier. Robert 8 res 138.) 


“No. 41.] 
” th lina Bank and Trust Co. of Columbia: Pay to R. Smalls or 


ConumsrtA, 8, C., July 5, 1871. 


order fifty dollars ($50). “J. WOODR 
“For REPUBLICAN PRINTING Co. 
“ (Endorsed: Robt. Smalls).” 


THE FIVE THOUSAND DOLLAR FRAUD. 


The second transaction between Josephus Woodruff and Robert 
Smalls wee pees to the appropriation of $250,000 to the Re- 
publican ting ‘ 

e senate committee on printing, of which Robert Smalls was 
chairman, and Thad. C. Andrews, J. Maxwell, C. D. Hayne, 
and B. F. Whittemore were members, recommended that ‘‘ the bill 
do pass.” (Page 263, report on frauds, as quoted above. ) 

rt on frauds): 
{yea it oe ign of coun paid Nine of the 


ts on 
arte 000." He here mentioned a list of ehemnetereanh others 
iving sums ng from $50 to $40,000, among whom is Senator R. Smalls, 


Josephus Woodruff continued: “The above, which foots upa total of $112,- 
550, does not 


rece: 


. Jones to members and officers 


which I feel sure would mak 





—_—————— 


Now, here is the evidence which fastens the bribery on Smalls: 
ZEALY’S TESTIMONY. 
N. Zealy, being recalled says (pages 360-361, report on frauds): 
* Art examined the following check, No. 17, payable to cash, signed by J. 
Woodruff, amounting to $5,000. 
“No. 17.] “CoLuMBIA, 8. C., January 19, 1873. 
“South Carcline Bank and Trust Co. of Columbia: Pay to cash or bearer 
usand dollars. 
Oy8 OL “J, WOODRUFF. 


000. 
{Endorsed ‘A,’ and the figures 584.)” 

And find on reference to the Journal ‘‘A,” © 437 of books South Caro- 
lina Bank and Trust Company, on Saturday, January —, 1873, a check for 
$5,000 charged to J. Woodruff. The check bears date 19th January, 1873, and, 
the necessary amount of funds being to the credit of J. Woodruff, was charged 
to his account on Saturday, tho 18th of January, 1873, Sunday being the 19th 
January, 1873. I also find in individual ledger, page 581, as designated on 
margin of Journal “A,” page 437, the same amount charged to J. Woodruff, 
and that said check appears by following deposit slip, viz: 

Soutn CAROLINA BANK AND TrRusT COMPANY, 


Columbia, 8. C., January 18, 1873. 
Deposited by Hon. Robert Smalis. 








inertness tc 
The above having been weed to the credit of Hon. Robert Smalls, for, 
a 


examination of Journal “B,” page 437, Saturday, January 18, 1873, | find 

the followin entry: “Hon. Robert Smalls, credit $5,000." ‘And by reference 

to the following number (875) on said page 437 of Journal “ B,” which number 
875) refers to the number of the page on which the account headed “ Hon. 
obert Smalls” appears, the following entry is found: 


APPENDIX TO THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 








“1873. Jan. 18. By deposit (No. 437), $5,000. (Individual ledger.) Said 
deposit check, referred to above, bearsthe letter‘ W after the word ‘check’ 
on same line which indicates that the deposit made was a check; and it was 
the habit of the officers of the bank when a check was deposited by any per 
son to ane the first letter of the maker of the check’s name upon the de 
pests slip. From the appearance of tho letter ‘W’ and the entry in the 

0oks I have no hesitation in saying that it refers to the check of J. Wood- 
ruff, charged on the same day to J. Woodruff’s account and placed to the 
credit of the Honorable Robert Smalls.” 

It has been claimed that as January 19, 1873, was Sunday, there 
isa mistake. It is evident, however, that this was simply a cler- 
ical error likely to be made in any transaction, for the books of the 
bank show that the money was deposited on January 18. How- 
ever, it is conclusive from the testimony of Zealy that Smalls did 
receive the check and that the check was fraudulent. 

LEGISLATIVE EXPENSES. 

The next thing, after passing from this matter of printing, to 
which I will direct your attention is the table prepared by the same 
committee from the record covering legislative expenses. I will 
not attempt to tire the patience of this body by going over the 
figures; I will pick out items here and there and print the whole 
for the information of those who shall read this exposé. The 
number of clerks employed in 1870-71 was 349 (we have been 
wrangling here to-day about keeping seven poor little fellows who 
came here to do clerical work); 1872, 176; 1873-74, 126, and so on 
through the list. They had 124 pages one session [laughter]. One 
for every member of the house |laughter]. They had 144 mes- 
sengers one year and 212 another. The total amount expended 
under the head of legislative expenses during the first two years 
was $822,000; during the next year, $1,533,574; the next year, $908,- 
855, and the next year, $922,536. The table referred tois as follows: 


Exurzit J. O. H.—Showing the expenditures on account of legislative expenses for the several sessions of 1870-71, 1871-72, 1872-73, 1873-74, and the number of 
officers and attachés employed under Republican administrations, as contrasted with like expenditures, sessions 1876-77, under Democratic rule, 


[Columns with an asterisk represent amounts settled by comptroller-general warrants through ‘‘ Big bonanza warrants."’} 














No. of 



























































Sessions | No. of} Amount | N2 |} amount | door-| Amount | N®°%} amount | N°:°f} amount | N°:°f] amount 
Administration. of— |clerks.| of pay. — of pay. keop- of pay. a of pay. a of pay. | {a0 | of pay. 
Republican administration -. --. 1870-71 349 | $78,901.00 14 | $1,075.00 21 | $2,997.98 3 $397.00 8B} $1,182.00 | 2 $326. 00 
eo occnwons scan 1870-71 |.......- a aa a i mag 135.00 |....... Sie dette dose dane bali 
PEA bssidnsueweeess.ccee 1871-72 475} 18, 480.00 16 520.00 16 2, 825. 50 4 1, 656.00 3 870. 00 5 708. 00 
Pl chitenddiiniccadéosuecce 1871-72 |........] 20,896.00 |........ OS | ee 938.00 |........ tl cede itn Lidiaaunclanonte s 
DO. ncccwwaensescccoccccccccce| 1872-78 176 | 50,851.00 17 | 13,240.00 15 | 2,870.00 10} 1,054.00 3 445. 00 | 2 | 104. 00 
iil cnencencees ea 1872-78 |........ 5, 651,00 |........ 2,440.00 |........ id See ehh chai EbAbash sie Mciencalanwses lithe aaiaai 
Pp Mieittnnidbneccoccue cece 1873-74 126 | 58,160.00 159 | 25,133.00 13 4, 243. 00 8 896. 00 3 660.00 | 2 823. 00 
Tre es. — | es RAED Sos.coccneh GA Pidweccen 200.00 }........ SE ba dcnciwe 1, 422. 00 | cai ndes eats 
Democratic administration -.-- 1877 22| 6,415.00 6 282.00 4 GIG hesnncicschaces wocceee| Le auanas |nceeee eeeeee i 
No. of No. of No. of —o | No. of | 
Administration, Sessions} mes- | Amount | mail | Amount or Amount | No. of | Amount cante Amount | solicit-| Amount 
, of— sen- of pay. car- of pay. rs of pay. | pages.| of pay. s ate of pay. |” ors. | of Pay. 
gers. riers. , Tl 
arms, | 
0208. ab We eee ER wa 
Republican administration -.. et 144 emt oes 50 2 $456. 00 170 | $13, 905,00 124 | $6,004.00 17 2, 830. 00 | 22 $9,515.00 
a bdaiibendece eetiboen ons 87 sialtietiine o a El oe Dts oe teinlis ene Boeaee eee seheoseeeaucese a ateas ; 
BN a wetibas Enis tnasigeape cn 1871-72 212 | 147,249.50 2 872.00 23 | 04,670.75 74| 4,200.00 7 1, 726.00 | 27 | 8,179.00 
eee cc wcace 1971-79 |... .... 11, 488.00 |........ $93.50 |........ 8,969.00 |........ 3,967.00 |........ 906.00 }........| 2250.00 
ab AE chdewcctes enscee 1872-78 82 2, 908. 00 3 486. 00 4 539. 00 30 1, 497.00 8 8, 035. 00 13 3, 816.00 
PF is siicinaiits a a 1872-78 |........ hie Ci ide Oh. .4 cla vouks paeeedichduene st NSdnaedccenelsons ceesteudceseseabeleccce ie 
bos ian Si eee cmon rt 28 4, 253. 00 4 407.00 9 1,054. 00 41 8, 053.00 | 12 2, 825. 00 16 6, 279.00 
eR nee ueccce BEE Bacon sdb sens che neatiddink abniitadia ean etadw chee baie ee a i Df ee 1, 250. 00 
Democratic administration ---- 1877 2 188. 00 1 47.00 2 94. 00 | S 376.00 3 685. 00 2 $20. 00 
oS a = = 
Sundries, | 
Seuteneh men hd t “tivo Rareliq, | Stati | ly P Tel 
ons| ste- moun gars,liq- | Station- Newspa- ‘ostago Tele- 
AAministestion. of— j|nogra-| of pay. comme uors, gro- ery. Fuel. | pers | stamps. grams. 
phers. passed. ceries,dry | 
goods, etc. 
Republican administration.................-.--- 1870-71 17 | $4,636.00 | $13,262.00 |$157, 747.20 | $20, 199.00 22.00 | $3, 253. 00 $650. 87 $382. 45 
REM Okn lds bacsnd sbeccn cnccacescceconas RY cit a ected 96. 00 a tt online AS eel 
ee is ovcan seen menecmosen 1871-72 5 1,627.00 | 68,616.00 | 262,388.50} 68,445.39 | 10,623.00 | 4,423.00 1, 508. 54 465. 10 
ee eA ea 1871-78 |k.--2-.- 340.00} 4,511.00] 19,126.00 | 4,370.00 | 1,085.00 815.00 |...... a dt 
ST Rds neentnpece costes scccecubvese 1872-73 2 835.00 | 68,306.00 | 22,450.00 | 22,504.00} 1,842.00} 1,842.00) 1, 122.00 267.00 
Nee ee ee. . Le accvessencces NE ede biil dodide ink 4,497.00 | 27,962.00} 8,872.00 |............ ee 
No ae. 12 icp neniacuddnbeapocee RIES Dic cna covvudddcus 24,613.00 | $4,267.00} 2,103.00 }............] 5,767.00 |_..... 2.2... se 
19, 141. 00 TEE Riberchecsucn ATE Ditebtes owaeid 378. 00 
Scndip éuchandtce da cles dcsnpedaeniihmitbiiaaeeees inal decease csanpnneten 
High joint | Toral | motay | 
Rent of | Impeach- (CO™™Mittee, IN-) 4 mount |No. of} .*°%™  |rotallegis- 
Administration. Reniens Furniture./committee} ment RR iq (paid mem-| Printing. | em- | nail cme lative ex- 
PORES. trials. by H. H. bers. ploy- ployees. penses. 
Kimpton. | | 7 
ce | OS a 
i ! } 
Republican administration ............-....- 1870-71 | $87,000 | $1,448.00 | $1, 146.00 $41, 000.00 s103, 00 00 \$152,565.00 | 888 |§143, 537.00 | aaa ad 
Radeed wabane nes ovecce cccece tulemee sen le ceca 41. i Minis Chl pee De toes oardiieelineh ued eb «comlvenesse si « eaneee} 822,608. 83 
Sela ddinedan adeceudes seidiasiindiecin Miomap boi isii-73 116, 578.00 8, 673.00 pape galt | 102, 900.00 | 173,000.00 | 879 | 359,397.00 F Hs A 
ee aaccensecccocce ee TE it anciativtinins ee ei aia nn eet endnsedadantaoues neieaie ibis , 533, 574. 78 
St tt ttn tree teen ence ene eeeeteee cece enee isr2 ra 17, 286.00 oS i diaiesiienntens 103, 600. 00 450, 000.00 315 | 91,838.00 . 
Oe OS8S56 SSeese voce cece Shab cde canis: 8 RN ae te el ie ae eons d weenele Ee ln Tain . 908, 855. 00 
DO ven nnnnnnavnnnn-nnnren rannnennnee nares : Isid-i4 a nth ated eee dik ch emkuiebandnddlowsnsovaaceet MOEA OO 423 | 109, 435.00 |. eas bans 
DA ete cindknuacedbessetewe| Et a ee ed  ealieumnmencasslonce ; 722, 536. 00 
Democratic administration......-20--.220000| 9877 |2..c lcci). Deane nc eice inten 58, 140.00 | 6,622.00 | 50 | 8,977.00 | 84, 096.00 
| 
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GIGANTIC SWINDLES. 


Now, not satisfied that the taxes were five millions more than 
were necessary, you will recall that the State treasurer spoke of 
the disappearanceof seven millionsof assets belonging to the State, 
being the assets of the bank of the State and the stock of the 
State in differentrailroads which she had lent her credit to. Here 
is what the committee says about it: 

Since the day of the coming of this man to South Carolina there has been 
perpetrated upon the people of the State a series of frauds, great and small 
many of which have been already made the subject of comment and all of 
which mark out together an era challenging comparison for its infamy with 
any history within the period of modern times. In each case the familiar 
footprints of this man are to be seen and m , and most to be found in 
the forefront of the mottled army of plunderers, as *‘the years of good steal- 
ing in South Carolina” have come and gone. 

That was one of his bonmots which he got off, I suppose, in the 
statehouse barroom when he remarked that there were “five 
more years of good stealing in South Carolina.” This is the only 
record he has left here in the memory of these people. In a gen- 
eral way, if you ever hear his name mentioned, some one | ks 
and says: ‘Oh, yes; John J. Patterson is the one who said that 
there were five more years of good stealing in South Carolina.” 

The committee says further: 

At that time the State owned large amountsof stock in various railroad 
companies in the State which had been acquired in consideration of public 
bounties conferred upon these corporations, and also other property of vari- 
ous descriptions which for the moment was not productive of income. The 
most direct method of securing the controlling interest was to procure legis- 
lation to authorize the sale of the stock held by the State in Greenville 
and Columbia Railroad Company, and to this the act was creatin: 
the sinking fund commission, composed of Governor Scott, Attorney-Gene 
Chamberlain, Comptroller Neagle, the chairman of the committee on ways 
and means of the house, and the chairman of the committee on finance of the 
senate, and autho: them to sell all unprotective papery belonging to 
the State. Ostensibly the purpose of this act was to dlepeee the damaged 


granite and marble and other material iageremnd the statehouse junds. 
Thee reel parpete Gen opened He sale uf 21,698 shares of stock in 
the Greenville and Columbia Railroad pany—which cost the State 


share, ting $433,960—at $2.75 share, ting $50,969.50 
one followed, of course, by a —— or the interest of the Etate in all other 
rations and the accumulation of a fund, << (in violation 


of the letter of the act) was transferred to the 
evidence hereto a: ed is conclusive that this act was 


without advertisement on the day after the 
and without any action of the 
limiting the price at which it should be 


receipt as financial 
passed, and the fund transferred to Kimpton’s books was “sunk” hepont 


recovery in the devious processes of hypothecation and general bond swin- 
After a ty of the stock in the company was obtained by this ar- 
pangeasens on ay puseaase vom, vate Ere 
control of its affairs, the scheme which was the o' a opera- 
tion Bramaet tose pee = the shape of a “bill relating to the 
and Columbia Company. propered by Sirorney Gonerel Cham ber- 
lain, and on the 17th day of . , introduced Timothy Hurley, 
one of the ring, for the ofa ether fesue of bona sna th 
avalue in the market. In the fifth section of this act will be found 


of the matter. The State then held a lien for indemnit aqrines her te 
ment u million teed wa 4 


m us to 
market, w onl State 
CoStingent ebt of $1,600,000 Axed upon the State without indemmity. 
Who were the partners in this swindle? ‘The financial board 
was ae Governor Scott, Treasurer Parker, and Attorney- 
Kimpton paid out of the proceeds of the 
troll a aie eee is nema ne th 
com er-gen who e su e 
bonded debt; one share for Crews, who was chairman of the 
committee on railroads in the house; one quarter share for Car- 
dozo, secretary of state, who had the contin of all the bonds; 
two and a half shares for Waterman, for Gov 

half share for Attorney-General Chamberlain, an 
Kimpton himself, and one share for Leslie, land commissioner.” 
These are the men who stole all the State’s interest in the Green- 
bia Railroad. Then had the legislature, after they 
had gotten control of the railroad, to steal the balance from the 
widows and orphans and other stockholders of the State. They 
oe ee pret to do these infamies through the members from 
ort and other negroes, who ted our people in 

those days under bayonet rule and government, 


d 


son shines out with an immorai preeminence as 


scoundrels, 

Again let the investigating committee speak: 

The achievement of John J. Patterson, following that 
connected with Columbia and Greenville Kalirond. Company, was tn 
quite a action. The vestigations manage- 
ee oF ee ch ant of State it plain 
that the financial board, of Treasurer Parker, and 
Attorney-General Chamberlain, had issued several 
ay aoe tne gf LY parties to trial 
by bapenenes. C. C. Bowen, then a member from on the 18th 

December, 1871, introduced a resolution to impeach R. K. Scott of high 
crimes and misdemeanors. 
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This was Patterson's opportunity. With the assistance of Wor 0 
he gave encouragement by day to the friends of the measure and pangton 
worked upon the credulity of tt, “running with the hare and holding with 
the hounds.” When the scheme was ripe, and Scott became thoroughly 
alarmed, he e the services of those worthies to buy up a majority of 
the members of the house, and issued to them for this purpose three “ armed- 
force’ warrants, in blank as to amounts and names of persons to whom pay- 
able, joavina these important matters to be attended to by Patterson. tn 
1869 the joint resolution was passed authorizing the governor to employ an 
armed force for the preservation of the peace, “the expenses of which were 
to be paid out of any funds in the treasury not otherwise appropriated.” 

It was from this convenient fund, then ready to hand, that the warrants 
were drawn—one filled up with the name of John Mooney for $25,545, another 
in the name of John rt for $10,600, and the third in the name of David 
H. Wilson for $13,500, of these names are fictitious, but were neverthe 
less indorsed on the warrants. The two first were collected by F. 8. Jacobs 
who was cashier of Hardy Solomon’s hank and Patterson's confidential friend 
The third order was collected by Hardy Solomon, president of the bank. ‘Tha 
financia] arrangement thus concluded, Patterson and Worthington did their 
work faithfully, and with the money of the State bought for Scott and Par- 
ker immunity for their crimes. 

In the pr of this double-dyed villiany it became evident that if an 
adjournment over to the holidays could be effected and the members then 
permitted to return to their homes, where the sentiment of the people was 
unanimous against the thieves, it would require more money to purchase the 
recusant members than the State treasury could afford. 

Another source of annoyance to the financial ring was the report of the 
oint investigating committee, which was already printed and ready for de- 
ivery, and which — established their guilt. ipper had the floor, and 

intended to speak until the hour of adjournment had arrived, and unless he 
could be seated the vote could not be had beforeadjournment. In this emer- 
gency the services of the speaker, F. J. Moses, jr., were secured by the pay- 
ment of a sum of money out of the militia fund, whereupon Samuel J. 
Lee, a sen 1 of the , rose to a wi of privilege, upon which 
Moses ruled promptly, and thus removed Whipper from the floor. 

Meantime Governor Scott had issued a proc tion convening the gen- 
eral assembly on the day following the day fixed for adjournment, on the 
dignified ground that it was “neither decent nor proper, and is injurious to 
the State, for the general assembly to adjourn from the 22d of December, 
1871, to the 5th of Jan , 1872, w sagoreroce and treasurer are charged 
with high crimes and misdemeanors.” e high and chivalric tone of these 
two worthies, who could steal the money of the people by the millions and 

et could not brook the indignity of remaining under a threat of impeach- 

ent for a week, even for the sake of the joyous festivity of Christmas, ought 
to have redeemed a multitude of sins. Under such threats and persuasions 
and preliminary trickery further debate was cut off, and the resolution of 
impeachment was defeated by an overwhelming vote—68 to 27. In this con- 
troversy R. B. Elliott bore a prominent part in behalf of the persecuted 
officials, and received warrants on the “armed-force fund” to the amount of 
$10,500, a were fully paid to him out of the treasury in January and Feb- 
ruary, 


And then they go on and show how the warrants were paid. | 
notice here the name ot W. J. Whipper, another delegate on this 
floor, whose pathetic appeal and eloquent portrayal of the conse- 
quences of our act should we pass the suffrage plan has been sent 
broadcast. Whipper’s name appears in a good light in the im- 

hment swindle. He was among those who were endeavoring 
impeach Scott. He was on the floor, and the hour for adjourn- 
ment was fixed by resolution. Speaker Moses took him off the 
floor after he had received $10,000 for doing it. And the negroes, 
who had been bribed in the meantime—Patterson got enough of 
them, buying them up cheap, paying the big ones $500 and $300, 
etc., and the small ones a less amount—voted down the impeach- 
“Tes an T have to respects to th tl f; 
am sorry now ve to pay my e gentleman from 
Beaufort in another aspect. I believe, ju om his speech, 
which he made extemporaneously, he is the ablest man of color 1 
have ever met. But proof lies here, overwhelming and un- 
deniable, that he, too, on divers occasions, was a bribe taker, and 
that, in addition to that, while secretary of the sinking-fund com- 
mission pa penet ascheme to get some of the State's money. 
He sold property for $7,000, then he brought a bill for serv- 
ices as attorney for $8,000, pocketed all he had sold the property 
for, and t the State out in debt tohim. [Laughter.] 

I am sorry to have to bring this fact out on a member of this 
body, but that member stood here as a representative of the negro 
race and threatened us with direful consequences if we pressed 
forward to secure to our posterity immunity from such danger in 
future. Iam forced, in self-defense and as a vindication of our 
action, to bring out the fact-that while he was a representative of 

he in this wrong and robbery and stealage, 
appear in the 


of the world as simply wanting a 
possible return of John J. Patterson’s “five years more of good 


TESTIMONY AS fO W. J. WHIPPER'S VARIOUS DEFALCATIONS. 
[Page 188 of Report on Public Frauds. ] 
Examination of John B. Dennis, continued: 




















, that came within their line. Does not remember the exact 
ote their bills, but thinks the three accounts of Berry, Nicol & David- 


son, and Stewart, Sutphen & Co. gregated about $40,000, 


Byars, from burg, moved for a committee of nine to be appointed 
for the pu of investigating the furniture account, which motion was 
carried. a he {Byare) became chairman of it. (Page 190). 

When the call for reports from special committees was made Byars rose 
and re t the committee had carefully considered the accounts for 
furvishing the house of representatives and committee rooms, and recom- 
mended that they be paid ninety-two thousand some hundreds of dollars (does 
not recollect the exact amount), and that the account of W. E. Rose for $190 
for board of some of the workmen engaged in ye down carpets and put- 
ting up chandeliers, etc., be not paid. After this came a question as to how 
the certificates for payment of the $92,000 should be drawn, Byars being 
afraid if they were drawn to the merchants who furnished the goods that 
they would not indorse and hand over the certificates in excess of the amount 

them. 

aut was finally decided to draw them all in favor of witness and let him take 
the amounts and hand over to the parties who furnished the goods, and in- 
dorse all of the others and they could be distributed among the friends of 
the $92,000 report. To this witness consented, eens in that way he could 

revent the payment of all of the certificates except those justly due to par- 

ies who had in good faith furnished the goods. This was done; and wit- 
ness went to Governor Scott and told him what he had done, and if he (the 
governor) would now t in having paid the amount actually and hon- 
estly due to the parties who furnished the goods, the amount being only 
about $40,000, that he (witness) would then go before any court and swear 
that the excess in the hands of the members of the legislature was a frand 
and ought not to be paid. Governor Scott said he could do nothing about it. 


The witness testified that among the 40 members amongst whom 
the certificates were divided ‘‘W. J. Whipper received a certifi- 
cate for himself for $3,000.” (Pages 190, 191, and 192.) 

Later on (page 843) John B, Dennis further testified: 


I think I have mentioned in my previous testimony that the amount of 
pay certificates given to Whipper was $3,000. I remember distinctly that 
some time afterwards he complained that the warrant was less than he was 
to have received. 


F. E. Wilder, being duly sworn, deposed and said (page 814): 


I reside in Beaufort County, in this State. I was treasurer of that county 
from the — part of 1871 to the latter part of 1872, and from some time in 
1876 to the ear pert of 1877. In the spring of 1872 (I think some time in the 
month of March I cashed several legislative pay certificates for W. J. Whip- 
per, who was member of the general assembly from that county. I do not 
remember how many of them I cashed, but 1 think the amount was over 


$3,000. 

House certificate, dated March 1, 1872, in favor of Paul Brown, for $1.80), 
for amount of account for legislative expenses; house certificate, dated Feb- 
ruary 29, 1872, in favor of Patrick Dunner, for $1,000, for amount of account 
for tive expenses; and house certificate, dated March 13, 1872, in favor 
of W. J. ipper, for $36, for ~— diem for attending as a member of the 


house of | tatives—all fastened gether and the latter, indorsed 
“1748 S. E. Wilder, $2,805, March 29, 1872," being shown to witness, he says: 
“T think these are certificates or part of the certificates I have men- 


tioned I cashed for W.J.Whipper. I turned in these certificates tothe State 
treasurer as cash on account of taxes on the 29th of March, 1872. I know that 
isthe date I turned them in, because that is the date of my receipt to the State 
treasurer for the amount of them. I have this day examined my receipt at 
the State treasury. My receipt in the State treasurer's book is numbered 
wey with the number on the back of the certificate in favor of 
W.J. wae am entirely satisfied I got all these certificates from W. J. 
rey this reason,amongst others: That the only persons whose claims 
I that spring were S , Myers, Bascomb, Nehemiah, and Whipper, 
and none of these certificates were amongst the claims I cashed for the first 
four persons. ‘s claim was a treasurer's duebill; Myers's claims were 
pay certificates, all drawn in the name of Myers; Bascomb's claims were two 
one drawn in his own name. and both amounting to only $300 
Nehemiah's claim was a pay certificate drawn in his own name— 
to my impression it was drawn in his own name—and was about for 
$200, £ no such certificates, such as those now shown to me, from 
anybody but eniuper, and therefore I say I am entirely satisfied that I got 


all of them from 
“ (Signed) F. E. WILDER.” 
THE FURNITURE STEAL. 


Williams, being duly sworn, deposes on oath as follows: “I acted 
a of the owns “ ‘representatives — F. i Moses, jr. . ona 
. esqs., Were, respectively, s ers of the house. was part 
one. ee under wh . — < = house, to purchase supplies for the house of 
e er. 
rer While Moses was er I purchased some bedroom sets and delivered 
pe building of Mr. Greenfield, at the corner over Muller's store, and 
( wT wens rooms. Two of them were occupied by Gen. W.J. Whipper.” 
“TI know that large quantities of furniture were furnished by Mr. Be 
; that as soon as the general assembly adjourned the furniture 
and that I was compelled, under the order of the speaker or 
Reis am. to refurnish all the rooms as soon as the legisla- 
ie that it was my business to furnish the rooms; that 
hi nothinj; more to do with them or the furniture in them; con- 
was, in my opinion, stolen by parties who had charge of it.” 


SINKING FUND FRAUDS. 


The joint investigating committee makes this report pertaining 
to the fund commission and frauds therein ( 850, 
Report on Public Frauds): — 

effrontry we call attention to the transactions and testi- 
at one time a member and secretary of this remark- 
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, and 
evidence shows conclusively 
8S). Dering the tive 
Tefi-72 [waschairman of t e house 
a member of the sinking tund 
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commission. I was secretary of the commission for a portion of that time, 
succeeding J. L. Neagle as such. Ihave some bonds of the sinking fund com- 
mission in my possession and one paper, the latter being a receipt of D. H 
Chamberlain, then attorney-general, for a note of J. B. Dennis (receipt pro- 
duced and turned over to the committee). The bonds are only constructively 
in my possession. They are in possession of Gen. William Gurney as collat 
eral fora loan made tome. I got the bonds in payment for a tract of land 
situate in Charleston, sold to Henry Bischoff by me as secretary of the com- 
mission. 

“I do not remember what class of bonds they were, except that they were 
State bonds of one of the issues since reconstruction. The amount of them 
was $1,500, or about that amount. General Gurney has had them since the 
summer of 1872. They were put up with a number of other collaterals to 
obtain a running loan. I was bien doing business with General Gurney, who 
was my factor at that time. I deem it proper to state that I was at that time 
secretary and also attorney for the commission, both when | received the 
bonds and when I pledged them as collateral. The loans were for me indi- 
vidually. I have not seen General Gurney about the bonds nor endeavored 
to procure them. * * * I claim a baiance in my favor of $1,658.63, for 
which I hold the bonds above named. I have not with me the itemized par 
ticulars of my claims against the commission. I claim nothing as secretary 
or member. My claim is for actual expenses and as attorney's fees, and 
amounts to $8,156.62." 


W. J. Whipper, in account with sinking fund, State of South Carolina, 


[Furnished the committee by him. } 
Dr. 
1872. 
Jan. Toamount received from city of Charleston, per sale of powder 
magazine, one-third of $7,100 ...... Sal eases ae .. $2,368.00 
To amount received from H. Bischoff for lot of land on Line 


and Meeting streets, Charleston, one-third of $6,875 .... . . 2,201.66 

To amount received from J. 8. Riggs for lot of land on Line 
street, one-third of $350 ..................... ohh clins ‘ 183, 33 

Mar. To amount received from A. McBee for State works and 
grounds, Greenville, one-third of $2,850........................ 950. 00 

To amount received from Pleasant Barton, first installment of 
lease of State road, Greenville......... Sadibaaiestiaicthdiamnmdaninedca 725. 00 
6,517.99 

Cr. 
1872. 

Jan. By auctioneer’s commission on $7,100, at 2) per cent ............ $177.50 
By auctioneer’s commission on $6,875, at 2} per cent............ 171.87 
13. 7! 


By auctioneer’s commission on $550, at 2} per cent ............. 
Mar. By auctioneer’s commission on sale of State works and State 


road, and papers, stamps, and expenses Pies tra ean's ide 206, 37 

By cash paid for advertising in Charleston Courier ............ 242.75 

By cash paid for advertising in Daily News. .........- ddunite 247.05 

By cash paid for advertising in Beaufort Times................ 2. 00 

By cash paid for advertising in Beaufort Republican.......... #2. 00 

By amount due W. J. Whipper as attorney................-. oe «67,083.83 

"8, 106. 62 

RECAPITULATION. , 

i i PC hs i one bs ns aha Seeneeahbind ancdacvescanodennceccecs hOnt- OO 
NY TO IN ak od oc cnscudsadeccceadddntnecsecconc sccece beau 8, 156. 62 
1, 688. 63 


Whipper, it will be seen, claims $7,033.33 as attorney's fees in a 
transaction involving only $6,517.99. 

J. L. Neagle, the predecessor of ener as secretary of the sinking fund 
commission, swears (page 855): ““W.J. Whipper was authorized, as secretary 
of the sinking-fund commission, to sell some real estate in Charleston. He 
was never employed as attorney for the commission to my knowledge.” 

I leave it to all disinterested men to judge of Whipper's guilt or 
innocence, 

THE BLUE RIDGE STEAL. 


There is next the Blue Ridge steal. The State had a mortgage 
on the Blue Ridge road, having advanced large sums of money in 
the effort to reach the Northwest by a railroad through the Blue 
Ridge Mountains, and held practically the title to the road—that 
is, the State and Charleston jointly. @ have $4,000,000—$4, 209,- 
000, I think—of Blue Ridge scrip issued fraudulently, and there is 
a lawsuit now pending in the United States court to force this 
State to pay the Blue Ridge scrip issued by that legislature in de- 
fiance of the law and now held as an obligation by a gentleman in 
New York, who claims that it was hypothecated with him as se- 
curity for money, and it seems to me that we are never to be rid 
of the consequences of this misrule. The penitentiary down here 
cost $900,000; that is the sum added ia here as the amount 
appropriated reg those years of ical government, 

will pass on, Mr. President, merely mentioning that a large 
sum—about $500,000—was spent for the militia; and you all re- 
member that during those dark days of 1872, 1873, and 1874 there 
was hardly a Saturday night of the year that a drumbeat of some 
negro militia company was not in the earshot of each one of you, 
while threats were made by these negro soldiery that they intended 
torise up and exterminate the white men from the face of the earth 
and take this country. 


A PREEMINENT SCOUNDREL. 


Ihave shown you by the records and the report of this committee 
that of all the thieves and scoundrels and villains who fastened 
‘their fangs upon the throat of this State and sucked its lifeblood 
John J. Patterson must be given preeminence. 

What did they do for Patterson—these negroes? He bought 
enough of them to send him to the United States Senate as a rep- 
resentative in that august assemblage of this grand old State, to 
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occupy the chair that has been graced by Calhoun and Hayne. 
Here is what the committee says about it: 

In conclusion, the undersigned respectfully report that the election of the 
Hon. J. J. Patterson to the Senate of the United States on December 10, 1872, 
was procured by corruption and eer 

‘They would further remark that the legislature oi 1872-73 was largely com- 
posed of new members, and that they were most solemnly pledged to a cor- 
rection of past abuses and to the inauguration of real reforms. Some of the 
members nay have been unfit for the discharge of the important duties of 
legislation by reason of ignorance, yet came to Columbia with a desire, in an 
humble way, to do what was right. John J. Patterson enjoys the unenvi- 
able — of having been the first to plare before them the poisoned chal- 
ice of temptation and to corrupt them with its enticing drafts. Need we 
wonder that they were intoxicated and fell? Then followed a wild satur- 
nalia of public plunder, the record of which furnishes nothing which is at all 
pleasant to investigate or to perpetuate in history. 

This report is signed by John R. Cochran, chairman, a Repub- 
lican; Henry A. Meetze, of the senate; Gerhard Muller, J. C. 
Sheppard, and 8, Dibble, of the house, 

Now, I have alluded to the fact of this villainy, anarchy, mis- 
rule, and robbery, and I can not, in any words I possess, paint it. 
There is no man on this floor living in the country who dared 
during that dark period to leave his fireside without dread that 
when he returned he would find some harm to his family; and he 
dared not go forth without being armed, fearful of robbery. The 
sky was lit almost every night by the glare of burning dwellings 
and ginhouses. Ourcourtsof justice were filled with bribe takers, 
and the judges themselves were not free from bribery. How did 
it come about, and who must bear the blame? Weare told the 
negroes did notdo it. ‘*Oh,we didn’tdo it,” they say. [Address- 
ing the pone del tes. | You blindly followed and obeyed the 
orders of the Freedman’s Bureau and the Union League and ig- 
nored the appeals of your former masters, who treated you with 
kindness and furnished you with your daily bread. 

I myself can testify that appeal after appeal was made by me, 
and by almost every white man in this State, with the negroes 
with whom he came in contact on his plantation: ‘‘Stop! come 
back! help us free ourselves from this burden!” But every one 
of you, almost up to 1876, blindly followed wherever these white 
thieves ordered. Was it negro government? The n fur- 
nished the ballots, and that is what we are dealing with. The 
negroes put the little pieces of paper in the box that gave the com- 
mission to these white scoundrels who were their leaders and the 
men who debauched them; and this must be our justification, our 
vindication, and our excuse to the world that we are met in con- 
vention openly, boldly, without any pretense of secrecy, to an- 
nounce that it is our purpose, as far as we may without coming 
in conflict with the United States Constitution, to put such safe- 
guards around this ballot in future, to so restrict thesuffrage and 
circumscribe it, that this infamy can never come about again. 

The negroes were the tools of Sones wae men, I acknowl- 
re ete rage and willing tools. poor, ignorant cotton- 
field hand, who never rea = advantage, nor saw anything 
except a pistol, blindly followed like sheep wherever their black 
and white leaders told them to go, voted unanimously every time 
for the Republican ticket during that dark period, and these re- 
sults were achieved solely and wholly by reason of the ballot ne 
in the hands of such cattle. Is the danger gone? No. How di 
we recover our liberty? By fraud and violence. We tried to 
overcome the 30,000 majority by honest methods, which was a 
mathematical i ibility. After we had borne these indignities 
for eight years life became worthless under such conditions. 

Under the leadership and inspiration of Mart Gary, because he 
planned and brought about the straight-out movement of 1876, in 
spite of the low-country mang oo this floor against those who 
opposed ponies Chamber ward as a com candi- 
date—under his leadership and through his cent courage 
(for Edgefield alone gave us the excuse toclaim the governorship) 
we won the fight. e had a legal right by her ey but 
then Grant's bayonets were here to prop Chamberlain in the gov- 
ernor’s chair. e were held in a from the meeting of the 

eral assembly in November until Hayes's title had been settled 

ay the electoral commission in March. whole State was like 

a powaee magazine. The people had sworn to have their liberties 
or ie. 

How did we bring it about? Every white man sunk his 
sonal feelings andambitions. The white people of the State, illus- 
trating our glorious motto, ** Ready with their lives nd fortunes,” 
came together as one. By fraud and violence, if you please, we 
threw it off. In 1878 we had to resort to more fraud and violence, 
and so again in 1880. Then the stration law and eight-box 
system was evolved from the superior intelligence of the white 
man to check and control this su , muddy stream of ignor- 
ance and to tell it to back, and since we have carried our 
elections without resort to any illegal methods, simply because 
site dacatl Gat wo sould pnd ageiat Ue peel 
8) e t we 0 
this flood, which is now dammed up, breaking loose, or like the 
viper that is asleep, only to be warmed into life again, and sting 
us whenever some more white rascals, native or foreign, come 
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here and mobilize the ignorant blacks. Therefore the only thing 
we can do as patriots and as statesmen is to take from them every 
ballot that.we can under the laws of our National Government. 

I read a moment ago from the report of the committee that good 
government can only rest on intelligence and good morals, I will 
go further and say that good government and the very life of re- 
publics rest on virtue, patriotism, and intelligence. The chief 
amongst the three is intelligence. It has been said, and it must be 
apparent to any one who thinks, that even if we restrict the suf- 
frageas we pesos, with 40,000 conservatives and 40,000 reformers, 
div.ded and striving for mastery, and 15,000 illiterate white men 
disfranchised, the negroes are still here in sufficient numbers to 
control us. 

Are we so besotted, so forgetful and oblivious of the record 
which I have just read to you? Have our memories grown so 
callous that we as a white race—kinsmen, brothers, common in- 
heritors of the glorious past and of the freedom transmitted to us 
by our forefathers—have we got to the point where we can not 
unite as brothers, throwing aside the petty bickerings and ani- 
mosities that have been engendered in the last five years, and 
without regard to personal ambition or partisan advantage to 
anybody, can we not provide so that we will not have to appeal 
to these people as arbiters of our fate? Can we not rise to the 
necessities of the occasion and put into this constitution such an 
article in reference to suffrage as will guarantee, as far as the law 
can guarantee, to future generations that they shall have the 
blessings of Anglo-Saxon civilization and liberty in this State? 
How pitiable, how puerile, ineffably, unutterably contemptible 
soe the personal ambitions and petty spites of men alongside 
of this grand and glorious purpose! 

I am sorry that I feel constrained briefly to touch upon this 
matter now froma different standpoint. I shail be as brief as the 
subject will permit. I feel almost willing to stop now and leave 
unuttered any word in answer to what has been said this morn- 
ing, and to leave it to the patriotism and wisdom of this body to 
move forward and not hesitate. We were told something about 
perfect ps ep of white men; that the poor tenant who has noth- 
ing but his wife and children, who labors for his daily bread from 
year’s end to a end, gathering no property, is equal to the 
highest man this State. I grantit. It has been my cardinal 
doctrine as a public man that all white men, as far as the enjoy- 
ment of the privileges of government and the emoluments of office 
are concerned, should be equal in this State, and that the majority 
alone should govern. But that doctrine can not’ be brought in 
here as a reason why we must stop and pause and falter in our 
purpose to secure to our posterity good government, unless you 
carry it further; and if you are going to bring in the universal 
brotherhood of man as an argument here, then are not the blacks 
as much entitled to that consideration as anybody? The logical 
conclusion is inevitable. 

On this yom of suffrage it is said that some men’s right to 
vote will jeopardized. there was any way under high 
heaven by which we could do more than we have done, in God’s 
name I would glory and honor the man, and bow down and sub- 
mit to his jeadership, if he would show us. What do they offer 
us? A continuation of the existing conditions and perpetuation 
of frand or fraudulent methods; and the sword of Damecles sus- 
pended over our heads by a single hair swings, and swings, and 
swings; and all that is necessary to bring about chaos is for a 
sufficient number of white men, actuated by hate, or ambit'on, 
or from any unpatriotic motive, to climb up and cut it loose, 
mobilize oa register the negroes, lead them and give them a free 
vote and a fair count under manhood suffrage. 

Some men have seduced themselves into believing that the best 
white men, the so-called better class, of which we have heard so 
much within the last few years, could form an alliance with this 
black substratum, and that our liberties would not be endangered. 
What folly! The point can not be controve: that whenever 
enough white men go with that class and bring them forward, the 

ed best white men may get in office once, twice, or thrice by 
means of the negro majority led by the white minority, but the 
strags le for the control of that vote will just as invariably de- 
bauch, demoralize, and lower and finally corrupt and make rotten 
the public morals as that the sun shines in the heavens. 

The men who sink nearest to their level in social equality, as 
Moses, Chamberlain, and those scoundrels did, can always com- 
mand their sup And you will always be confronted with 
the possibility, the a , and even the certainty of jt com- 
ing to at some , until you shall have reduced their voting 
strength so that there will never be enough of them to do more 
than to put either one white faction or the other in control of the 
government. And even that, which we can not help, stands here 
as fixed as the law of the Medes and Persians by the fourteenth 
and fifteenth amendments—and yet yéu hesitate to make the evil 
as small as ible and minimize the danger! 

Allusion has been made to the fact that several t gen- 
tlemen met in this city to see if there could be any of amity, 
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ty of peace between the warring factions in this State, and 
- = ‘ingrate ” and ‘‘traitor” have been used in connection 
with my mame,as@participant, == : 

What was the condition’ The minority faction had opposed 
almost to a man the calling of this constitutional convention. 
Demagogues of a certain stripe had used the newspapers of the 
State to threaten and terrify the poor whites with the possible and 
probable loss of their ballots if the constitutional convention was 
called. Spartanburg, which had never suffered from negro dom- 
ination and which can never suffer in its local affairs from negro 
domination, voted overwhelmingly against the constitutional con- 
vention. When the fight seemed almost lost and those of us who 
had struggled for ten years or more, in season and out of season, 
whenever an opportunity offered, to urge upon the people the 
wisdom and necessity for calling a convention and taking care of 
our posterity by Seng Se suffrage, when we felt that the fight 
was desperate, in October a meeting was called at Ridgeway. 
The governor and myself and the chairman of the Democratic 
executive committee, who has let his tongue run so loosely, were 
invited and promised to go there and discuss the question. 

The people sent us here, and they elected numbers of you with- 
out reed to your factional differences in the past; they sent you 
here as patriots; they have sent you here although you have op- 
»osed them in politics, and I thank God for it, because it has been 
demonstrated on this floor that we are all actuated by high and 
noble purposes except where our personal ambitions are concerned, 
and we vote here as free men and equals, at no man’s dictation. 
They say I have been shorn of my strength and my influence; 
that Ihave been measured here by my logic and my capacity to 
argue; that I have been turned down time and time again. I 
thank God that if I have it has proved to others here that Iam 
no more than anyone else. I am simply trying todo my duty, and 
will always try to doit asIseeit. Iam not infallible, and do not 
claim to While I have never claimed that wisdom will die 
with me, I dosay that it is my honest purpose and patriotic desire 
to advance the welfare and interest of this Commonwealth with- 
out regard to anyone who has opposed me in the past. 

It has been charged, directly or indirectly, that the agreement 
entered into is still to be carried out, and the evidence is brought 
forward in the matter of the appointments of the committees and 
their chairmen, 

As a matter of fact, which seems to be forgotten, the members 
of the Charleston delegation are representatives of the recalcitrant, 
irreconcilable faction there. Did they not turn Hemphill and 
Barnwell down in their convention and send straight-outs square 
from the shoulder like men? Where, then, is the connection, the 
bond of union between those of us on the reform side who partici- 

ed in that conference and the representatives from Charleston? 
well could no more control his = for peace, unity, and 
harmony than I [Tillman]. Mitchell, Barker, Farrow, Bryan, 
and the rest of them came here as the representatives of public 
opinion in Charleston, and they do represent it. They have excited 
no bitterness here. If they have any feeling of resentment they 
have hid it like patriots. 

The gen from that city who has been associated with me 
on the committee on suffrage has shown a high patriotic p se, 
a complete willingness to cooperate in saving tke right of suffrage 
for the poor and illiterate white men as far as hecould. His con- 
summate legal ability has been of incalculable benefit to the com- 
mittee. He came into the committee possibly with prejudice 
against me. I acknowledge I went in it with prejudice against 
him, because he has been fighting the dispensary. [Laughter.|} 
We have come to know each other better, and I feel warranted in 

that we will t with the highest mutual respect, if not 

p. And so I trust it will be with all of us. @ will re- 

turn to our homes with a higher purpose and a broader view, and 
if we must differ we will differ like decent white men, and go into 
the forum of reason and try to convince our constituents as to 
which man is right, and when the voters have spoken at the Dem- 
ocratic primary, as white men, we will present a united front to 
the remnant of the black cohorts whom we have come here to 

We have old had we dared hint to the people that it was 
our purpose to inc rate an educational qualification in this 
constitution we would not have been sent here; that we would 
have been run off the stump. I spoke at Edgefield, Barnwell, and 

I concealed nothing. How do you propose to get 
around the Chinese wall, the impassable bulwark which the fif- 
teenth amendment throws around the negroes, except by an edu- 

or property qualification, - 

The desire has been on the of the gentleman from Laurens 
the understanding clause, keep up the present sys- 
tem eight-box law, the pegieuetion law, andall. You can 

do it, The 


5 


not gentlemen. e do not want it any longer; they 
are tired and sick of it unto . With existing conditions there 
is nothing left; no man’s uity can contrive or conceive of 
anything to do except to put an educational or property qualifi- 
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cation, or both. The property qualification straight would dis- 
franchise 30,000 ple, white men, who own nothing in their 
own names, and it is contrary to all my ideas of principle, fair- 
ness, and right, because some of these very men are the most in- 
telligent of our citizens. I said last night that the chalice was 
poisoned. Some have said there is a fraud in this understanding 
clause. Some poisons in small doses are very salutary and valu- 
able medicines. If you put itin here that a man must understand, 
and you vest the right to judge whether he understands in an of- 
ficer, it is a constitutional avt. That officer is responsible to his 
conscience and his God—he is responsible to nobody else. There 
is no particle of fraud or illegality init. It is just simply show- 
ing partiality, perhaps (laughter}, or discriminating. 

Now, to return to the gentleman from Laurens. If you look 
down the vista or the pathway which he asks you to take, you 
see no signs of light or rays of hope. You see nothing there but 
the dire alternative that some time in the near future we shall 
have white men struggling to get possession of the negro vote and 
a continuation of the present iniquitous system. I desire to say 
this for the benefit of his constituents more than his, Let this 
convention reject our scheme or modify it or not, it is written as 
we want it passed. We are responsible for it, all except Mr. 
Henry, who has disclaimed any paternity of the educational and 
property qualification, and I am ready to rise or fall by it and to 
meet the gentleman in Laurens or Spartanburg or any other 
county in this State and show to the people that I have not be- 
trayed them, that I have not broken any pledges, that I am not an 
ingrate, that I am not a traitor, that i nave acted as their best 
friend, and have stood squarely by all the pledges I ever made 
and have endeavored to rise to the height of a statesman. I will 
go to Spartanburg, where the 2,000 majority on the other side is. 
Il am not afraid to meet him anywhere, because right is right and 
truth is truth, and with these two bucklers I am ready to face any 
man that God ever made where my public acts or my private life 
are brought in question. 

The bugaboo of possible injunction against the understanding 
clause is brought in here to throw discord among us and to terrify 
timid men. Well, now, any lawyer, the merest tyro in the pro- 
fession, who knows anything about it, knows that no one can go 
into court and get an injunction unless he alleges personal damage 
or wrong, and the man would go there under this law simply to 
get his own rights, and not to keep other people from being regis- 
tered, and the court, if the question was brought up, might ask 
what harm had come to him by refusal to register under the un- 
derstanding clause, and the court might say it was unconstitu- 
tional, but it would go from one court to another, and by the 
time it was decided, as Mr. Bryan has said, we would be on firm 
ground with the educational qualification pure and simple, and 
our suffrage plan would be based on a rock, 

A few more words, Mr. President, and I will conclude, I be- 
lieve this is about the longest speech I ever made in my life. I 
shall briefly discuss the resolution of the gentleman from Marl- 
boro as to striking out the money clause—the $300 clause. Now, 
he said that to allow one illiterate who had $300 to register and 
vote and to prohibit another illiterate who did not have $300 was 
an unjustdiscrimination. Mr. President, the millennium has not 
yet come, and I am afraid it will not come in this day and genera- 
tion, ifever. Perfect equality before the law in taxation or any- 
thing else is an impossibility. That theory is in our law and in 
our Constitution, but it has never been put in practice in any 
court in any county in this State, I would like to ask him, as he 
pleads so strenuously against the injustice of having one illiterate 
with property to register and another not, why did he forget to 
mention the injustice of allowing a man who is educated to regis- 
ter and the man who is not to register? You did notsay anything 
about it; you took mighty good pains to leave it untouched. 

Mr. Rogers. I will answer the question. I recognize as fair 
and right the principle that an intelligent ballot is the safeguard 
of any community, but I can see no reason, and you can show no 
reason, why two illiterate mon, both standing on equality in every 
other respect, one should be given this privilege over the other 
simply because of the fact that he has a few dollars. 

Senator TILLMAN. The very fact that he has a few dollars is a 


sufficient reason of itself to show that he is probably a better citi- 
zen, is more industrious, thrifty, has accumulated something on 
which to pay taxes; and taxes without representation is repugnant 


to American liberty. By means of the $300 clause you simply 
reach out and take in some more white men and a few more co!- 
ored men. 

I can not see for the life of me why we should not go forward 
and not pander and cringe before people who do not understand 
that this does not restrict one single ballot—only gives it to a few 
more. That is the whole subject in a nutshell. If there is in- 
equality in giving a man of property the ballot and prohibiting 
another who has none from voting, there is inequality in giving 
it toa man who can read and write fairly but has not got as much 
intelligence as his neighbor who can not. There are men in my 
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neighborhood who came out of the war penniless who can not 
read and write because they never bad the opportunity of going 
to school, yet a are good citizens and have accumulated prop- 
erty, are well to do, sending their children to school, but if they 
should not be able to read and write, under your restrictive pur- 
pose, if this convention should yield to you, oop and similar men 
will be barred in the future from voting. 

So far as lam concerned, and so far as the committee is con- 
cerned, we knew this thing would create a howl among a certain 
class. But what is the use to pander to the notions of these peo- 
ple? We are told it would be said: ‘‘ Here is John Smith” (for in- 
stance), ‘‘a negro with $300, who can vote, and you can not be- 
cause you have not got $300, and Ben TiLLMAN, who was on the 
committee on suffrage, did it for you.” I am ready to take the 
consequences, The convention can vote it down if they please, 
but I will never deny anywhere my connection with it, and I am 
ready to go to the people on it. 

oe —The disclosures of the corruption and malfeasance in 
office on the part of the Republican officeholders, of which only a 
very small part is given in this s h, necessitated indictments 
in the State courts against almost every State and county officer in 
the State. On the other hand, the action of the white men who 
had participated in the Hamburg and Ellenton riots had resulted 
in the indictments in the United States court for intimidation, 
murder, ete., of probably 500 citizens. After one or two post- 
ponements in both courts, an eement was reached in Washing- 
ton by which indictments against all parties in both courts were 
nolle prossed, thus settling the matter of punishment by turning 
every body loose. ] 





Late Representative Sydney P. Epes. 


REMARKS 
HON. DAVID A. DE ARMOND, 


OF MISSOURI, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Saturday, March 24, 1900. 


The House pevieg untee consideration the following resolutions: 

“ Resolved, That the business of the House be now ae that opportu- 
nity may be given for tributes to the memory of Hon. SypNryY P. Epss, late 
@ member of the House ntatives from the State of Virginia. 

* Resolved, Thatasa further mark of respect to the memory of the deceased, 
and in recognition of his eminent abilities as a d public servant, 


ee memorial proceedings, shall stand ad- 
ourned. 


** Resolved, That the Clerk communicate these resolutions to the Senate. 

* Resolved, That the Clerk be instructed tosend acopy of these resolutions 
to the family of the d Va 

Mr. DE ARMOND said: 

Mr. Speaker: Early in his Congressional career I became ac- 
quainted with Sypney P. Eres; and I was a member of the com- 
mittee which attended his remains on the sad journey back to his 
Virginia home, where we laid away all that was mortal of him, 
for its long rest, in a modest gra in the shadow of the 

ines. I was not as close to him as some other friends were, but 
knew him well enough to esteem him living and to remember 
him most kindly now he has gone to that— 

Undiscovered country from whose bourne no traveler returns. 

The sudden taking off of this young man in his must re- 
mind us forcibly of the uncertainty of life and certainty of 
death. With him death did not lay siege to the citadel of life 

_ and approach slowly thro the years, undermining one defense 
after another, and finally, in the winter of , take the ruin 
which none remained to defend and which sunk into such a 
state of decay that nothing was left to be defended. In this case 
the assault was sudden, unexpected, irresistible. In the flush and 
bloom of health, in the sunny hour of the approaching noontide 
when the sky was cloudless and the air resonant with hope, and 
the landscape bright with promise, the end came almost before 
the note of alarm could be sounded. In the shock of the sudden 
affliction, however, we are not without the comfort of beholding 
our friend, on the canvas of memory, in the cheerful garb of the 
young instead of the somber vestments of tude. 

Our departed friend may y be n of as a Vir- 
ginia gentleman. A V: ! What a proud title of 

Gentle courtesy, and 

as daring and fortitude as 
titles of nobility Pte Son coed tet 
es of no an 
; but such nobility as is ee oe 


emanates from a higher source any 


a 
carly thine. 
The teness that is for the lowly as well and as fullas for the 
most werel; the hospitality that to Gs 
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flower; the 

. ‘ flinches not 

from the bayonet; the fortitude which adversity can not daunt oy 

defeat Gim—these great things are embedded by the Creator in t},, 

Virginia gentleman beyond the pet I verily believe, of even 
t 


May and as ane as the sunshine to the openin 
courage that laughs in the blaze of the cannon an 


death to destroy. 
gentleman. , 

A pathetic incident came to our notice when we were on tlio 
sad mission of the funeral party—the very day that we buried t),,, 
dead man was the day that he had expected to pass with his fami 
in their quiethome. Instead of the fond husband hastening hon), 
to the loving wife, we bore a corpse to the desolate hearthstone of 
the stricken widow. The little children who waited in the happy 
hopefulness of young hearts for the kisses of the returning father 
dropped their orphans’ tears into the new-made grave of thie 
father whose lips had the death seal upon them. 

Lovabie and loved while living, we leave thee, dead friend, re- 
turning to our duties—the duties that rest upon the living. Thy 
work is done, And in the soil of old Virginia, so rich in the moli| 
of statesmen and patriots and heroes, in the long, dreamless slee)) 
into which all some time must sink, reposes the body of another 
Virginia gentleman, whose memory we fondly cherish. 


And our friend that has left us was a Virgini, 


Puerto Rico Tariff. 


SPEECH 


HON. OSCAR W. UNDERWOOD, 


OF ALABAMA, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Wednesday, March 28, 1900. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole House on the state of tho 
Union, and having under consideration the bill (H. R. 8245) to regulate the 
trade of Puerto Rico, and for other purposes— 

Mr. UNDERWOOD said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: Before the commencement of the Spanish- 
American war, under principles recognized by all nations as to 
the ownership of the territory over which they exercised national 


oreo the Spanish Crown exercised exclusive sovereignty 
over the island of Puerto Rico. 
Being thus of the 1 title to the island, Spain had 


the right to cede it to us, and the United States an equal 
right to acquire the title to the island, especially when it was done 
with the consent of the inhabitants of the island. 

The treaty of Paris was the contract by which the two na- 
tions respectively passed and uired the title to the island, and 
there can be no question that from the moment the treaty was 
formally ratified by the two os poe the complete sov- 
ereignty of all the land in the island o: erto Rico was vested in 
the Government of the United States, as much so as we have pos- 
sessed the sovereign titie to Alaska for a third of a century; and 
the inhabitants (except those who desired to retain their allegiance 
to the Spanish Crown under one clause of the treaty) became cit- 
izens of the United States. The ninth article of the treaty declares 
that the Spanish-born residents of the ceded islands who shall not 
elect to retain their old allegiance within a given time shall be 
deemed to have adopted ‘‘ the nationality of the territory in which 
cnets Bien pa t except that which 

co possesses no government excep which we 

rescribe for it, and has no posite, in the house of nations except 

ugh the povectanny of the United States. Then, of neces- 

sity, ‘‘the nationality of the territory” of Puerto Rico must be 

of the United States, and the inhabitants must be subject to the 

sovereign pews of our Government as against all other govern- 
ments and therefore citizens of this country. 

As to whether their rights and privileges as citizens are in any 
way different from that of the people of the several States I pro- 

hereafter to discuss 


pose to . 
It must be remembered that the sovereign pecgctstorship of 
Alaska, the Indian Territory, New Mexico, , Oklahoma, 
Hawaii, and Puerto Rico are absolutely identical. This being 
true, the ultimate destiny of government, whether they will ulti- 
mately becc1me States in the Union or not, is merely conditional 
nv cikok tae gpapentans PRE ae OE poeetatas of 
no © sove p or the present status o 
their inhabitants. 

The President of the United States has evinced a oot anxiety 
to rule the of Puerto Rico without constitutional restric- 
tions, and of the Republican party have advanced in- 
—- arguments to that the Constitution is as foreign to 

island as it was the sovereign title to it was ceded to 
the United States by Spain. Their arguments show an anxiety 
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to meet certain political conditions, rather than a determined 
purpose to now solve these constitutional questions from the 
standpoint from which they must ultimately be decided by the 
Supreme Court of the United States. 

The most fallacious of these arguments is that which contends 
that rights granted to the citizens by the Constitution are not 
effective until Congress has by express legislation carried the Con- 
stitation into the new territory. This is probably due to the fact 
that heretofore Congress, as a matter of precaution in acts organ- 
izing new territory, has prescribed that they should be governed 
under constitutional restrictions, 

It can not be denied that what Congress has the power to enact 
it has the power to eepqe Yet who will contend thas Congress 
has the power to withdraw the protection of the Constitution 
from Arizona, New Mexico, Oklahoma, or Alaska? 

Indeed, in the case of Thompson vs. Utah (i70 U. S., 843) the 
Supreme Court has declared that the right of trial by jury in that 
Territory was established by the Constitution, and not carried 
there by act of Congress. 5) asata 

Again, it is contended that a treaty provision is a law unto 
itself, and fixes the status of the new territory acquired and of its 
inhabitants; but the Supreme Court of the United States has dis- 

of this contention, in the case of Fing Yue Ting vs. United 
States (149 U. S.,698) and United States vs. Old Settlers (148 U.S., 
427), in which it was held that if Congress passes a law inconsist- 
ent with a treaty pledge the law will be enforced and not the treaty. 

In the case of the Cherokee Tobacco (11 Wallace, 616-620) the 
Supreme Court said, ‘‘ It need hardly be said that a treaty can not 
change the Constitution or be held valid if in violation of that 
instrument. This results from the nature and fundamental prin- 
ciples of our Government;” and in Thomas vs. Gray (169 U. S., 
264) the same court held that treaties are subordinate to the Con- 
stitution of the United States. 

By some it is contended that the law of the Constitution does 
not extend beyond the States in the Union, but in the case of 
Callars vs. Wilson (127 U.8., 540) the Supreme Court held the 
contrary doctrine. 

In the cases of Loughborough vs. Blake (5 Wheaton, 317), Scott 
vs, Sandford (19 Howard, 393), Banks vs. County of Yankton (101 
U. S., 129), Mormon Church vs. United States (136 U.S., 1-67), 
Slaughterhouse Cases (16 Wallace, 36-72), McAllister vs. United 
States (141 U. 8., 174-188), Murphy vs. Ramsey (114 U.8., 15-44), 
and Capital Traction Company vs. Hof (174 U.S., 1) the Supreme 
Court have recognized the doctrines that the Constitution extends 
beyond the several States in the Union. 

t can not be disputed that the Constitution contains some 
clauses which expressly or by implication relate solely to the 
States, but unquestionably the rights guaranteed to the individual 
citizen the Constitution are operative wherever the sovereign 
power of the United States exists, be it in Virginia, Arizona, 
Alaska, Ohio, or Puerto Rico. 

We now come directly to the constitutional questions raised in 
the bill before the House. Under its provisions a tariff duty of 
15 per cent of the existing law is imposed on goods and merchan- 
dise brought from Puerto Rico into the Territorial limits of the 
United States as they existed before the Spanish war, and a like 
duty on — and merchandise carried from this country into 
Puerto R 


Heretofore Congress has never attempted to impose new or ex- 
traordinary duties in new territory; but has contented itself by 
the existing tariff laws to the new territory. But the 
present tion contends that the constitutional provision 
that “all duties, im, , and excises shall be uniform throughout 
the United States” does not apply to Puerto Rico, and has, in vio- 
lation of the Constitution, and without warrant of law, by an 
arbitrary act, maintained a war tariff in the islands, and now 
ee to follow the unwarranted precedent set by 
the t. The Secretary of War, in his last report to Con- 
gress, goes so far as to say: 


The provision of the Constitution, prescribing uniformity of duties through- 
out the United States was not meant for them— 


ae Puerto Ricans— 
t wasa of ex ency solely, adapted to conditions existing in 
the United States upon eee it ras . 
The able aeeret who made this statement overlooks the fact 
that the ay of the Constitution I have last quoted is a 
genanty the individual citizen, a limitation of the power for 
benefit; and as the power of taxation is an express grant to 
the Federal Government, I can not conceive how it is possible to 
extend the power, expressly derived under the Constitution, to 
Puerto Rico unless the limitations on the power goes with it. 
Unless it is contended that the island of Puerto Rico, though 
to the ty of this Government, is not a part of 
the United States as defined by the Constitution, to reach such 


a the decision of the Supreme Court in Loughborough 
wa Make (0 When 317-819) must be ignored, whew the court 


DATE EE Pewablc, which is composed of States and Territories. The 
or the territory west of the Missouri is not less within 
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the United States than Maryland or Pennsylvania; and it is not less necessary, 
on the principles of our Constitution, that uniformity in the impesition of 
im posts, duties, and excises should be observed in the one than in the other. 

This decision was rendered by Chief Justice Marshall, the ex- 
pounder of the Constitution, and will probably be considered by 
the great tribunal that must ultimately try this case as of more 
weight than the opinion of the Secretary of War; and in the case 
of Cross vs. Harrison (16 Howard, 164-199) the Supreme Court 
held in the case of California, but then ceded to this Government 
by Mexico, and at that time occupying the identical position that 
Puerto Rico does now, that no import duties could be levied in 
California on articles the growth, produce, or manufacture of the 
United States, as no such duties can be imposed in any other part 
of the United States on the production of California. 

But it is useless to further argue the law of the case; ‘‘none are 
so blind as those who will not see,” and those who believe with 
me, that the guaranteed rights of the individual citizens in the 
Constitution are the greatest protection the common citizen has 
as against the overthrow of his rights and liberties by the concen- 
tration of power and wealth, will stand with the interpretation of 
the Constitution as given by the great judges who have adorned 
the Supreme Court bench, and will not become followers of the 
new school that can assert in December that ‘‘our plain duty is to 
abolish all custom tariffs between the United States and Puerto 
Rico, and give her products free access to our markets,” as did the 
President, and in February declare that the Puerto Ricans had no 
rights that we were required to respect. 

I have always recognized the Republican party as an oppor- 
tunist party, ready at all times to abandon any position if it con- 
ceived that party advantage could be derived from the change; 
but never, in the wildest flights of my imagination, did I ever 
imagine that the Republican party would dare to openly declare 
that for the purpose of victory and spoils they were willing to 
abandon therights guaranteed tothe people under the Constitution. 

On yesterday the able and eloquent gentleman from Iowa | Mr. 
DOLLIVER] appealed to the Republican members of the House to 
support this bill, not for constitutional reasons, not for a protect- 
ive tariff, not for principle, but to save the Republican party. To 
save it from what? Not from the anger of an outraged constitu- 
ency, for the masses of the people are against this bill. To save 
you from whom, then? I know of none others for you to fear un- 
less it be the anger of the subsidized interests who furnish the 
money for Republican campaigns. 

But I for one believe the cause of suffering, starving Puerto 
Rico is justand right. I believe that you are attempting to place 
upon these poor conquered people an unjust burden of taxation; 
and when the case goes to trial before the bar of the public opin- 
ion in the next election, they will repudiate your party and drive 
you from power. [Loud applause on the Democratic side. | 


Conferring Jurisdiction * the Court of Claims in Certain 
‘ases. 


SPEECH 


or 


HON. T. M. MAHON, 


OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Friday, March 30, 1900, 
On the bill (H. R. 909) conferring on the Court of Claims jurisdiction with 
respect to certain claims. 
Mr. MAHON said: — 
HISTORY OF THE CASE. 

By this bill it is intended to provide for the payment of losses 
resulting mainly from three hostile expeditions that were made 
into Pennsylvania during the late civil war. The losses occurred 
in the counties of Adams, Bedford, Franklin, Fulton, Somerset, 
York, Cumberland, and Perry, all lying immediately along tho 
southern border of Pennsylvania, excepting Cumberland and 
Perry, which adjoin Franklin and Adams to the north. 

By the chance of their location these border counties were the 
territory in the North over which our State authorities believed 
contending armies would march and pillage. Thus realizing that 
the southern border of the State wou!d be very much exposed 
daring the war of secession, and that the Southern armies would 
invade the State if no troops were put upon the border to prevent 
invasion, early steps were taken by the governor and legislature 
to protect it. 

now invite your attention to the special sacrifices made by 
Pennsylvania, in view of her exposed condition and anticipated 
invasion of her territory, and the appropriation by the Federal 
Government of the means of defense she had collected. 

Shortly after the war of secession broke out, Governor Curtin, 
under the authority of the State of Pennsylvania, organized this 
body, spoken of as the Pennsylvania Reserves. This was done 
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under an act of assembly entitled ‘‘An act to create a loan to pro- 
vide for arming the State,” approved 1861, which provided for the 
loan of $3,000,000 ‘‘ to defray the expenses of organizing, arming, 
equipping, transferring, and supporting the military forces of 
this State now or hereafter to be called into the service in aid of 
the government of this State or of the United States.” 

It was provided by this act that the commander in chief, who 
was the governor, in connection with the officers composing the 
grand staff of the militia, were authorized to organize a military 
corps, to be called the Reserve Volunteer Corps of the Common- 
wealth, to be composed of thirteen regiments of infantry, one regi- 
ment of cavalry, and one regiment of light artillery; these regi- 
ments to be organized, armed, equipped, clothed, disciplined, gov- 
erned, and officered as similar troops in the service of the United 
States, and to be enlisted in the service of the State for a period 
not exceeding three years, or for the war. unless discharged, and 
were liable to be called into the service of the State at such times 
as the commander in chief might deem their services necessary 
for the purpose of suppressing insurrections cr to repel invasions, 
with the further ee that they were liable to be mustered 
into the service of the United States, as of course they were upon 
a requisition by the General Government, whether so expressed 
in the act or not. 

Further provisions were contained in the said act for the estab- 
lishment of camps of instruction, and for the pay and rations of 
the said corps under the State authority. 

Under that act the Pennsylvania Reserves were organized; they 
were put into comme of instruction, and they constituted a stand- 
ing army reasonably sufficient for the defense of the State against 
such raids and invasions of the enemy as then seemed likely to 
occur. 

This corps, as provided in the act, was composed of 13 regiments 
of infantry, 1 regiment of cavalry, and 1 regiment of light artil- 
lery. They were fully armed, equipped, and organized, as pro- 
vided by the act. They were among the best soldiers raised by 
the State, and at the time they were shddenly called into the serv- 
ice of the Governinent were in a high state of discipline and effi- 
ciency. Their splendid history justified the expectations had as 
to their ability to defend the State against anticipated invasion. 

‘* While the State was congratulating itself upon the possession 
of this splendid corps as an adequate defense, they were suddenly 
called into the service of the United States Government, as they 
were liable to be from our constitutional relations to the United 
States Government, and the State was stripped of the ial de- 
fense which she had as wisely provided and upon which she had 
eo hopefully begun to rely. ters, however, had crowded 
thick upon the national arms and the necessities of the General 
Government were imperative.” 

Again, in 1862, when General Lee first invaded Pennsylvania, 
during what was known as the Antietam campaign, we organized 
twenty-seven or ar regiments of militia, with the ex- 
press understanding that they were not to be marched beyond the 
State line, and that they were organized for the defense of the 
State. The National Government called upon us for these, and 
they were turned over and marched under the direction of United 
States officers. They were taken beyond the borders of the State. 

At this time the southern counties were entirely at the mercy of 
General Stuart's troops. And when he found that the General 
Government had removed all the troops raised for the defense of 
the border counties out of the State to defend the capital of the 
nation, General Stuart, with about 2,000 cavalry and 500 wagons, 
crossed the Potomac, entered the counties of Adams and Frank- 
lin, which lie close to the southern border of the State of Pennsyl- 
srr ea and took away from the people property amounting to 

7,011.68, 

The messages of Governor Curtin to the legislature of Pennsyl- 
vania during the war will give, more clearly than any recital of 
my own, the principal facts attending the several invasions of our 
State, and as they are in the shape of official communications at 
times when the occurrences were fresh and vivid in all minds, 
they may be relied on as historically accurate. Stuart's raid is 
thus mentioned and detailed in Governor Curtin’s message of Jan- 
uary 7, 1868 (Ex. Doc. of 1862, page 8): 

tober body of rebel cavalry with a bat’ Ff oiers o - 
ane aan the Pot J and made their way as _h Cham - 


omac, bersbureg, 

lundering what they found of supplies useful to them and committing other 

as. They went out of State by crossing the South Mountain, 
an 





thus reachin Potomac below » 
The troops in the field were not pre: at the moment to punish this at- 
tempt on her soil, and it is to be much ted that efficient measures could 
the rebels on their return to the 


not have been taken by the Army to 

Potomac. Immediately after I received notice that this force had crossed 

the line of the State I called into service the Anderson Cavalry, then en- 

eamped at Carlisle, and two com of at the barracks at that 
These troons were pushed forward in 


> direction of Chambersburg 

The cavalry at Cam Curtin, consisting of one full and two imperfect regi- 
ments, were arm , and, toge’ with two companies of infan 

and a battery of voluntecr git artery, of Harrisburg, were in read 


ness to go forward, when arrived 
mand of al! the forces. Hie'ind previously ordered part 
Baltimore and marched the troops to 
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The rebels marched with so much celerity that they did not encount«; 
any of the forces of General Wool and escaped from the State. I recommey,) 
that application be made to Congress for an appropriation to compensate ony 
citizens for the damages which they suffered by the raid. 

In May, 1863, the State authorities believed, from informatio: 
received, that General Lee intended to invadethe State. In June. 
1863, General Lee and his army invaded the State. We had again 
organized 25 regiments, or about 31,000 men, for the defense ot tho 
border, and again they were, by direction of the War Department, 
turned over to the United States. General Jenkins's cavalry raided 
the border counties just before the vattle of Gettysburg in July. 
1863, and small bodies of troops, leaving the main army, took every- 
thing in the shape of property they could find and carried it away 
to the main army, causing a loss to my people of $1,648,118.22, ~ 

Again, in 1864, the State raised seven regiments for service in 
the State in defending the border. You will remember that about 
this time one of the divisions of General Early came within tho 
suburbs of Washington and a skirmish took place within the limits 
of the national capital. The seven regiments were taken to Wash- 
ington City to save it from the hands of the invaders. They were 
taken from the State in the latter part of July, 1864, the last regi. 
ment leaving on the 29th day of July. At this same time the bor- 
der counties were threatened with anotherraid. OnJuly 21,1864, 
Governor Curtin, of Pennsylvania, and Governor Bradford, of 
Maryland, addressed this joint message to the President: 

To His Excellency ABRAHAM LINCOLN, 
President of the United States: 


The repeated raids across the Potomac River made by portions of the rebe| 
army, and the extent of the damage they have succeeded so frequently in 
inflicting, have most we affected the people of Maryland and Penn- 
sylvania in the neighborhood of that river, and many of them, it is believed, 
as the only security nst such losses in the future are seriously consider- 
ing the ey. of abandoning their present homes and seeking safety at 

e North. 

It seems to us that not merely in this sectional aspect of the case, but in its 
national relations, the security of this border line between the loyal and re- 
bellious States is an object justifying and — a disposition of a por- 
tion of the national force, with an especial view to it defense. The Potomac 
River can only be , in its ordinary state of water, at some five or six 
fords, and we propose to enlist from our respective States a volunteer force 
that shall be sufficient, with the aid of the fortifications which the force itself 
can speedily construct, to effectuall them all. Weask of the Goy- 
ernment that the recruits so be credited to the quotas of our 
several States on the call last made, and be armed, equipped, and supplied as 
other volunteers in the service. 

We are aware that, as a general rule, well-founded objections exist to the 
enlistment of a force to be exclusively used for home or local defense; but 
we regard such a service as we now suggest as an exceptional case, and the 
complete protection of this part of our frontier as of itted national im- 


rtance. 
Woon after the outbreak of this rebellion the importance of a special de- 
fense of the region bosfertag on the upper Potomac was recognized by the 
Government, and the Hon. n ‘homas, of Maryland, was authorized by 
it to raise three regiments, with a view to the protection of the counties on 


either side of that river. ese regiments were raised, but the subsequent 


exigencies of the service required their employment elsewhere, and they 
therefore afford at present no particular security to that region beyond 
other troops in the service. 

The necessity, as we think, of some peculiar provision has now become so 
obvious that we would with great respect, but most earnestly, urge upon your 
excellency the expediency of acceding to the suggestions we have made, and 
we Yt ae, set cunt raising the forces required, and we have no 
doubt they promptly q 
A. W. BRADFORD. 


A. G. CURTIN. 


Mark you, this letter was sent on July 21, 1864. The last of the 
seven reg'gnents were taken away on the 29th of July, 1864, eight 
days after the President had received the letter. On the 30th of 
uly, 1864, no reply had been received. McCausland’s raid was 
imminent; his troopers were swinging toward the Cumberland 
Valley; the President and the Secretary of War were appealed to to 

rotect our people, who had already, trom 1862 to 1864, been plun- 
Hered of their property, their business destroyed and paralyzed. 

What little des had left — — to retain by the strong arm 
of the Government protecting it. But the Secretary of War said 
no; that it was the policy of the Government to draw the eneiny 
from the capital of the nation, as well as their base of supplies, 
into our region, and that our portion of the State was to be left 
unprotected for strategic reasons and in order to draw the enemy 


ere. 

The State of Pennsylvania responded to every call of the Gov- 
ernment for the common defense. Her quota of troops was never 
unfilled. 

Let me here say that the great State we represent, thus exposed 
to the _ herein of an active and ny; 
through the ys open passageway our borders, an 
thus Siri ped of her resources and her defense, contributed to the 
armies of the Union in 1861 130,994 men; in 1862, 71,100; in 1863, 
48,040; in 1864, 91,704, and in 1865, 25,840, a total, exclu- 
sive of militia and recruits for the Navy, of 362, more than a 
third of a million of men. 

There was no duty she did not perform in common with her 
sister nonseceding States for the maintenance of the ey ot 
the Federal Government. But she was situated on the 
and in addition to ding as above stated, and notwithstand- 
ing that she had the right to expect that the Government would 











—_—__—_—_——— 

e enemy from entering upon her territory, she organ- 
Pd i Tmilitia of her own to repel any attempted inva- 
sion. She took ever precaution against such a calamity. These 
forces were menial. drilled, armed, and equipped at the expense 
of the State, and stationed to protect — the very invasion 
and injuries for which she now presents this claim. 

But there was imminent danger to the entire country of incal- 
culably greater loss. The capital of the nation was threatened. 
Its vast property interests at the seat of Government, its Treas- 
ury, its archives, its very existence as a Government—all were in 
the greatest peril, and in this crisis, under the Constitution, the 
President called this force, organized to protect the Scate, to the 
higher duty of protecting the nation. The call was responded to 
py the withdrawal of said reserved militia raised by the State, and 
that withdrawal left the State defenseless and injury followed. 

On July 30, 1864, the day after the last State troops were sent 
to Washington, the city of Chambersburg was invested about 6 
o'clock in the morning by the whole command of McCausland 
and Johnson. I quote the following from Governor Curtin’s 
message, August 9, 1864: 


At 7 o'clock a. m., six companies of dismounted men, commanded by Sully, 


entered the town, follow by mounted men under Gilmore. The main 
force was in line of battle. demand was made for $100,000 in gold or 
$500,000 in government funds, as a ransom, and a number of citizens were 
arrested and held as hostages for its payment. 

At this point the loyalty of the people of my native city, the 

ueen city of the beautjful Cumberland Valley, was put to a test. 
Would they pay a half million of dollars to aid the Confederacy; 
a half million dollars to be used against the boys in blue, the flag, 
the Government, or refuse to pay it and have their homes de- 
stroyed by fire? Their answer came prompt, ‘‘ No; not one dol- 
lar.” The rebelscommenced immediately to burn and pillage the 
town, diregarding the appeals of women and children, the aged 
and infirm, and even the bodies of the dead were not protected 
from their brutality. ; 

In a few hours the loyal but patriotic people of Chambersburg 
were gathered on the hills around the doomed city looking on the 
ashes that covered all they had in the world, the loss amounting 
to $1,625,485.55. And the entire loss of the people of the city of 
Chanter by raids and the burning of the town amounts to 

471,468.85. 

Iw days after the city was destroyed a reply was received to 
letter of Governors Curtin and Bradford, of July 21, 1864, here- 
tofore mentioned, refusing to grant the authority to keep troops 
on border. 

Also, on August 1, 1864, the following letter was sent to Gen. 
D. N. Couch on same subject: 


War DEPARTMENT, ADJUTANT-GENERAL’S OFFICE, 


Washington, D. C., August 1, 1864. 
Maj. Gen. D. N. Coven, 
» Commanding, etc., Harrisburg, Pa. 

GENERAL: I have the honor to acknowledge the receipt of your letter of 
the 22d Jul ve to the United States providing uniforms for a special 
corps of militia from certain border counties of Pennsylvania. 

n reply lam directed to inform you that the subject has been carefully 
the Secretary of War, who can not sanction the issue of the 
comes in question. 
am, 


very respectfully, your obedient servant. 
THOMAS VY iNCENT, 
Assistant Adjutant-General. 


These regiments would have been adequate to have met the emergency 
and to have Chambersburg had they been where they were access- 
handled and where they would naturally have been when 
w threatened the security of that place, occurred. 
from a by Governor Curtin in the constitutional 
convention lvania in 1874, who, as a prominent actor in the events 
ee is best able to testify to the facts, and whose vivid language is 
tter than any words of mine: 
of that terrible conflict we raised in Pennsylvania an 
the domestic protection, but the defeat of the armies of 
ment required their presence out of the State, and they 
surrendered. At various times during the war troo 
in Pennsylvania to 


were protect the border, but were demanded r 
the pean necessity and went forward. In 1864, by an arrangement wit. 
the authorities, seven regiments were raised in Pennsylvania for bor- 


der protection. 
Care was taken as to the selection of the men; many were older than 
required ‘or military ice. y were not in health; some 
and true suffered in the South ~ taf hed eras 
, and not afew nw ed an 
discharged as unfit for mili seven regiments were all that 


advan 
, as yr well know, and the seven regiments were called 


pitol at Wash mn. 
ba resulted in a defeat of 
en. d 1 


and Ewe! 
nce 


patie be positi ae to the safet 

a ve 

in to. Gate wan cout forward, sad ‘hres dase 
vania many of them died in defense of 


, burned Chambersburg; and will any American citizen tell 
gt proper to relieve tion people? Why. in the brilliant record 





a4 
that terrible her fidelity was never more 
than in Silouu Garter ie enter te protettke canton 
In that the beautiful town of Chambersburg was ex- 
the i it was ravaged by the enemy. 
“ 2, page 659.) 


These are some of the facts connected with the case we now 
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present. 


; It is unnecessary to demonstrate to you that Pennsyl- 
vania responded to the utmost extent of all her resources in men 
and money, and came up to the full measure of her duty to the 


country. She maintained, in full and perfect accord, her rela- 
tions to the General Government through the entirestruggle, and 
answered every requisition made upon her. She stripped herself 
of her own disciplined forces which she had raised primarily for 
her own protection in view of her exposure to the swift and sud- 
den raids of the enemy through her open and unguarded valleys, 

The great Cumberland Valley, attractive, teeming with wealth 
and agricultural luxuriance, was an ever inviting avenue, through 
Virginia and Maryland, into Pennsylvania, for the Confederate 
armies, who had long exhausted the resources of the State where 
their operations were principally conducted. It was therefore 
natural and consistent with the obvious dangers of the situation 
for the governor of this State to be so anxious and concerned as 
he was, and to continually importune the general authorities at 
Washington for special protection for our border. 

Our contiguity to the scene of active warlike operations and the 
peculiar temptation which our rich and fertile fields afforded to 
the enemy were conditions ever present to the mind and ever cx- 
citing anxiety andalarm. Finding that any force that Pennsyl- 
vania might organize for her own protection would be called upon 
by the Government, and recognizing that it was entirely legiti- 
mate that the Government should call upon us for this force, we 
turned our attention to reenforcing the Army of the United States 
and allowing the General Government to take care of our border. 

There is a general principle, however, which underlies all gov- 
ernment, which underlies our National Government, and which 
is clearly expressed in our Constitution, and which is just as 
clearly understood whether it was expressed or not, and that is, 
that the States of this Union surrendered certain rights to the 
General Government, in consideration of which they were to re- 
ceive certain privileges. That, indeed, underlies all organized so- 
ciety and all human government. 

Blackstone’s definition of government and his essay upon the 
rise of government, in which the broad ground is taken that the 
very first principle which underlies government is that men must 
combine for protection, and in order to receive protection they 
must surrender certain personal rights, in consideration of which 
they were to receive the protection which they sought. 

We surrendered all rights the Constitution required us to sur- 
render. We now demand the consideration guaranteed to us by 
the Constitution. However, I will more fully discuss the legal 
questions hereafter. 

HOW CLAIMS WERE ADJUDICATED. 

The acts of assembly that were from time to time passed to in- 
vestigate and perpetuate the evidence of these claims and provid- 
ing against fraud or speculation therein are of a character that 
must commend themselves to the judgment of the members of 
this committee and the National Legislature. 

The last act, and the one under which these claims were finally 
adjudicated and reduced to their present dimensions, was passed 
May 22, 1871. These claims have been adjusted and readjusted 
under conditions and methods of procedure which would seem to 
exclude all aay of misrepresentation or imposition. They 
were, so far as the claims of the residents of Chambersburg and 
vicinity are concerned, also adjudicated under the acts to which I 
have referred. 

They were adjudicated for all the counties in which losses were 
incurred by the operations of the war, under the act of April 9, 
1868 (P. L. 74), entitled ‘‘An act for the relief of the citizens of 
the counties of Adams, Franklin, Fulton, Bedford, York, Perry, 
and Cumberland, whose property was destroyed, damaged, or 
appropriated for the public service and in the common defense in 
the war to suppress the rebellion,” which act provided for the 
appointment of commissioners to investigate and adjudicate the 
claims of the citizens of the said counties, and upon their adjudi- 
cation to report and file the same with the anditor-general, and 
imposing the duty upon the proper officers of the Commonwealth, 
to be designated y the governor, to proceed to recover compen- 
sation for said losses from the General Government, and when so 
collected the amount recovered to be paid pro rata to the suffer- 
ers, in accordance with the report of the commissioners thus ap- 
pointed... Provision was therein made for the ascertainment and 
appraisement by the commissioners of the losses sustained, and an 
e Ghctete mode of procedure and method of verification and proof 
prescribed. 

There was contained in the act the further reservation that the 
act should not be construed to make the Commonwealth in any 
way liable for the ultimate payment of damages ascertained and 
reported under the act, thus expressly excluding any concession 
of the liability of the State, or any change in the attitude of the 
State toward the General Government that might otherwise have 
been inferred from this and similar legislation. 

The matter was again brovght before the legislature, and the 
act of May 22, 1871 (P. L. 272), was passed. This was entitled 
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“An act to authorize a liquidation of damages sustained by citi- 
zens of Pennsylvania during the late rebellion,” and provided 
that the claims of the citizens of the counties of York, Cumber- 
land, Adams, Franklin, Bedford, and Perry, for extraordinary 
losses sustained during the rebellion, as adjudicated under the 
prior acts, naming them, besubjected to acareful revision by two 
commissioners in each of the counties named, to be appointed by 
the president judges of the courts of common pleas of said several 
counties. There was this further provision: 

And the governor shall appoint competent counsel to represent the gov- 
ernment in the revision of said claims before the several commissions; and 
said commissioners shall reexamine and readjudicate all of said claims, and 
may reject or diminish any now on file as equity may uire, but not increase 
theamount ofany,excepting the claim of the German Reformed Church( which 
was one claim which it was provided shall be ey, adjusted); and an 
claims which may have been assigned or trausferred by the original claimant, 
the assignee or present owner of the same be required to make satisfac- 
tory prose of the amount actually paid for the claim, and the amount so ped 
shall be awarded and no more; and if any owner of anassigned claim shall fail 
to make such proof satisfac , the m shall be rejected, and as said com- 
missioners readjudicate said m, they shall indorse their approval thereon 
for the amovnt allowed and return the claims to the auditor-general. 

This latter officer corresponds to the officer known as the comp- 
troller or comptroller-general in some of the States. 

These claims, as finally adjudicated under the last act, were 
filed in the auditor-general’s office—afterwards filed in Quarter- 
master-General’s ce at Washington—in order that they might 
not lose any right to have them allowed under the act of July 4, 
1864 


Section 2 of the act provides: 


The State shall issue to each claimant, or to his, her, or their representa- 
tive, a certificate or certificates to the amount allowed on each claim, in the 
following form. 

These commissioners have reported and filed their reports and 
their findings, with proofs, in the auditor-general’s office. The 
certificates have been nearly or quite all delivered to the holders. 

This is the form of the certificate: 

This is to certify that —— has on file in the office of the auditor- 
general a duly approved and registered claim for the sum of ——— dollars, 
as adjudicated under the act entitled “ Anact to authorize the liquidation of 
Comnages ed by citizens of Pennsylvania during the late rebellion,” and 
mayen e only when said claims shall be paid by the United States Govern- 
ment. 

I would call your attention to the reservation contained in this 
certificate. These certificates, signed by the governor and State 
treasurer and countersigned by the auditor-general, are the <vi- 
dence in the hands of the holders, and contain the implied pledge 
of the State to secure the payment from the General Government 
of the claims so ascertained, whereby they may and do invoke the 
agency of the State to secure the final payment of the claims so 
ascertained and evidenced, and by way of redemption of this en- 
memees on the part of our Commonwealth, it now appears, at 

e behest of its legislature, in the resolution b ever at its last ses- 
sion, to redeem its undertaking, This last adjudication includes 
— ames that were sustained by reason of the burning of Cham- 

rsburg. 

The following section of the act of 1871 sets forth the undertak- 
ing of the Commonwealth to secure, so far as it may, the enforce- 
ment of what has always been believed to be the obligation of the 
Federal Government: 

Sec. 3. It shall be the a < the governor of the State to demand the 
payment of said claims by the General Government, and also the payment 
srk sputeie: tenpertiel aneetr ts bonnes sateen ani a seca 

n so . 
tion wale b Congress to said alee shall be wholly ied to the certifi. 
cates au the second section of this act, as may direct, 
until the same be paid in full: Provided, That this act shall not be con: 
cee’ Se anes the State in any wise responsible for or on account of said 
cer 


Thus you will see these claims have been solemnly adjudicated, 
and there has been excluded any possible mistake, imposition, or 
fraud that might otherwise have been practiced upon either the 
State or the National Government. They were pores upon ina 
sedate and deliberate manner and in an orderly proceeding, in 
which the adverse interest was represented, there being no desire 
to secure anything against the General Government except what 
was justly due. 

In a great majority of cases these claims were presented by the 
claimants themselves without the intervention of counsel. The 
commissions were composed of men of high character in each of 
the counties named in the act, and, as already stated, the public 
interests were represented in a way that was in all respects analo- 
gous to that in which the General Government appears before 
the Court of Claims. The claims were thoroughly examined, the 

fs and filed, and the whole is a matter of record in 

Penmaytncein napeneepeteaelitit than iis Geniat Ge t 

ways vernmen 
should these claims. 
The on of Pennsylvania upon this subject, from war 
times to present, has always contemplated the liability of the 
General Government. Such was the tenor of the language of its 
chief executive in 1864, in his message to the legislature, assem- 
bled under a special call immediately after the burning of Cham- 








bersburg. The dominant, the constant idea in all the legis!,: 
upon this subject—and there has been a succession of enactm 
relating to these claims—has been the assertion of a claim 1), 
the General Government, through the State and by the Stato. ;,,. 
the payment of these losses, ; 

There has been no laches on the of the State we repre: 
There has been no abandonment of any right she may have, ‘)), 
claim of the State for reimbursement to its citizens for these , 
traordinary losses was promptly put forward almost in the y 
week, within ten days, you may say, of the destruction of Chan). 
bersburg, and has been maintained and insisted upon in al! }).; 
public official acts and deliverances upon this subject from t\\ 
time until the present. As proof of it, the legislation of Pe). 
sylvania upon our statute books need only be referred to. 

This claim is now presented by the State of Pennsylvania in })o; 
corporate and political capacity, and as a party to the Fed:,| 
compact. As a party to a convention which, in express teri. 
gives her a sp to protection and impliedly to indemnity u)).) 
failure to afford such protection she now asks to be made whole. 

Prior to the adoption of the Constitution there existed thirto 
independent sovereign States, of which Pennsylvania was one. 

The Articles of Confederation were found to be defective ani 
inadequate. In many ways it had all the qualities of a treaty 0: 
alliance and for mutual defense between independent States, 1111 
although a central power was erected, all requisitions for sup))! 
and ——— were made upon theStatesas States, and the resporise 
thereto dependod upon their will. 

It was evident that the political relation resting so lightly upon 
the parties was unsavisfactory and unsafe. A more perfect union 
was desired, to provide for the common defense, and by rea: 
and argument for the giving up by the States of their control over 
their militia, over their armies, over their fleets, their rights to 
deal with each other or with foreign states by conventions and 
treaties, to lay and collect customs duties, to keep under their 
control their men and ships of war for their own defense, wil! | 0 
found in that wonderful preamble to the Constitution of tho 
United States. Its brief but pregnant phrases are an epitome ot 
the whole argument for the more as union sought to be se- 
cured under the Constitution, and the leading thought was to pro- 
vide for the common defense, 

Let me read it: 

We the people of the United States, in order to form a more perfect union, 
establish justice, insure domestic tranquillity, provide for the common ‘i: 
fense, promote the general welfare, and secure the blessings of liberty 
ourselves and our posterity, do ordain and establish this Constitution for th» 
United States of America. 

A Federal Government was created, dealing directly with tho 
people, and which enforces its we and the provisions of tho 
Constitution by acting upon individuals and the citizens instea:| 
of upon the States. e had taken on all the conditions of apower- 
ful empire. We took our place among the nations of the worl. 
armed with national power, and having control of the purse an! 
sword of the people living under the folds of the flag—the emblein 
of our nationality—as I before stated, before the Constitution was 


adopted. 

Each State before the Constitution had the power to create anil 
control its own army for the defense of its territory, its property, 
its citizens, and their property; but this military power was sur- 
rendered to the Federal Government upon the guaranty of the 
latter that it would do what might have been done by the Stato 
but for the ne into this new relation; and it would, there- 
fore, seem to conclusively follow that if there was loss of property 
by reason of failure to keep this guaranty compensation shoul: 
be made for that loss. 

Such is the relation the States bear to the General Government. 
The right to repeal the contract, the right to recede from the re- 
lations created by the Federal Constitution can not exist, and 
therefore it contains the essential element of a contract, continu 
ing obligation. Our citizens are bound by it, and the Government 
is also bound by the contract. 

Whether a State or its le could escape the obligation thus 
made was eloquently and ably debated for many years. The war 
of the —— settled the ve ae i a a pak 
away from the compact, an agree on this question the 
debate is closed forever. 

Under the Articles of Confederation ‘there was a combination 
of power and resourcesand a distribution of responsibility for the 
protection of all. The obligation before had rather the qualities 
of an obligation im by treaty or convention between inde- 
pendent sovereign Under the present Constitution the obli- 

on is cast upon the Government formed by the people of all 
States and constituted the consideration for the surrender by 
t character and their entry into the 


What was the consideration given by the Government to tho 
States in return for the surrender of the right or power they had 
to control their military forces and resources? 

“One of the obligations of the contract thus formed—indeed, I 
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. e principal, the most important of all—was the duty 
a ee political corporation, which then first 
took origin, to employ the resources and power of all for the de- 
fense of each against invasion, domestic sedition, and the preser- 
vation of their republican institutions.” _ , 
Section 4 of Article IV of the Constitution contains this express 
conta ny tee t State in this Uni 1 
. antee to every n 0 epub- 
oe ee ns shall protect cash of hon ‘cone frveibee. 
and on application of the legislature, or of the executive when the legislature 
can not be convened, against domestic violence. 
The guaranty to protect each State against invasion was one 
of supreme importance to the States, and especially in view of the 
fact that the State had conceded to this new nation into which it 
entered the power to control its militia in all respects except the 
officering and training. And when the Federal Government fails 
to protect a State against invasion, and by reason thereof injuries 
have been sustained, a very different question is presented in claims 
made by private citizens for injuries by the Federal forces in actual 
conflict or injuries inflicted by the enemy on such individual 
itizens. 
Z The present claim now under consideration is presented by the 
State of Pennsylvania, one of the States that entered into and be- 
came a part of this new nation, and party to this covenant for 

rotection against invasion upon the terms already mentioned. 

t is, therefore, a claim that does not, as we submit, fall within 
the rule so often quoted. ; 

Paschall, in his Annotated Constitution, in commenting upon 
the phrase ‘‘the United States,” in section 4, Article IV, of the 
Constitution, already quoted, says: 

This is the only instance in the Constitution where the Government, by its 
corporate name, covenanted forany duty. The‘ powers” of the Govern- 
ment are vested in the respective departments thereof; and as to the * nec- 
essary and ¥ legislation, that is specially conferred upon Congress. 
Here the obligation is from the ‘‘ United States” to the “ States,” but whether 
to be exercised Congress or the President is one of the questions which 
have grown out of the reconstruction measures.—Paschali's Annotated Consti- 
tution, second edition, section 233, page 242. 

Referring to the use of the word ‘‘invasions” in this clause of 
the Constitution just referred to, Paschall says: 

“Invasions” is here doubtless coupled with the gomenty of the United 
States to protect every State against invasion (Article IV, section 4); but the 
invasion would be none the less so if invited by State authorities, or if no call 
should be made by the le ture or governor of the invaded State.—Pas- 
chall’s Annotated titution, page 135, section 133. 

In dealing with invasion by a foreign foe, or from another State, 
the primary duty is upon the General Government at all times to 
protect t such invasion, The same facility of action on the 

art of the State does not exist. The National Government has 

he duty resting upon it at all times to guard against such incur- 
sions and: to be ready for such emergencies. The State is pur- 
posely shorn of all powers and conditions which would otherwise 

ut it efficiently in its power to provide for and defend against 

oreign or extra-State aggression. It will be noticed that the con- 
stitutional is, * that the United States shall protect each 
of them (States) against invasion.” 

* Recurring to the constitutional language, it can not be regarded 
as a less than an express covenant made to the States. 
The States are the parties capable of enforcing the obligation or 
demanding such equivalent in the way of reimbursement or 
indemn‘ty as amounts to such enforcement. 

Ever in the present case has been done by the State of 
Pennsylvania to put itself in proper relations to the General Gov- 
ernment for ing its claim and for calling for an enforcement 
of the constitutio quermty, or, more properly in this case, the 
repayment of such indemnity for losses resulting to the State from 
failure to perform such guaranty, in the sense of the definition of 
that term as used and understood in the language of the section 
upon which we rely. 

The t purpose of the Constitution then was to secure the 

welfare and protection of all the members of the Federal 

nion. In consideration of the sacrifice of their autonomy, as it 
might otherwise have existed, they agreed that the resources of 
all should be combined to this end. Each was to share in the 
benefits to be derived without a preponderance of advantage to 
one over another. All were to share proportionately in the 
burdens, and throughout the Federal charter every provision and 
all its er won mage to an equalization of burden andcontribution, 
and such the uniform practice in calling upon the States 
> their quotas and in reimbursing them for any undue measure 

Such was the express letter of the Articles of Confederation, and 
it can not be that in “the more perfect union,” designed 
for the common benefit and welfare of all, burdens should be 
made to press unduly upon any locality or section or community. 

Where a State contributes money and troops beyond her just and 
pele my she has always received back from the General 

that extracost andexpense. The claim in such cases 
has always been presented by the State, and her rights to an equali- 


zation of her burden with the rest have been asserted and main- 
tained by the State as such. 

Whether there has been an overcontribution and devotion of 
property and resources to the common cause, or such property 
has been sacrificed in order to subserve and advance the general 
interests of all, makes no real difference. The principle is sub- 
stantially the same, and both cases come within the analogies of 
the doctrine of compensation for property appropriated for the 
public advantage. 

Where property has been destroyed or loss incurred for the ben- 
efit of the nation and the protection of the whole, it is practically 
a taking of such property for such purposes. Where loss and de- 
struction of: property has been permitted through the voluntary 
action or default of the Government in order tosubserve a genera! 
purpose, to advance the common good, to save the whole, sub- 
stantially the same conditions present themselves as if such prop- 
erty had been taken and such loss incurred directly for the general 
interest and welfare. 

Where the Government has relieved itself of a direct duty, such 
as the obligation to anticipate and defend against an invasion of 
a State, whether the invader be from another State or from be- 
yond our national boundaries, in order to carry out a plan of 
campuign, to keep its armies massed in the field, to protect the 
national capital, or to overpower and destroy organized military 
movements in some other field of operations, and thereby aban- 
dons the immediate and perhaps lesser matter of defending a 
particular locality from incursion and devastation, such loss and 
destruction of property which follows is a sacrifice resulting from 
the necessity of the performance of the greater duty or the de- 
velopment of the more important plan. 

The loss thus contributed or incurred is no less a devotion of the 
thing sacrificed to the public interests. It is no less a taking, be- 
cause thus indirectly suffered to subserve the general good, than 
if such property were directly taken or destroyed to secure an 
immediate public advantage, 

Mr. Whiting, in his essay on ‘“* Warclaims,” annexed to his work 
on The War Power under the Constitution, conservative as he 
seems to be, and inclined by his official attitude as Solicitor of the 
War Department to a strict and cautious view of the liability of 
the General Government, says: 

When individuals are called upon to give up what is their own for the 
advantage of the community, justice requires that they should be fairly 
compensated for it; otherwise the public burdens would be shared un 
equally. * * * In guarding against the abuse of the right to take private 
seoperty, for public use it is provided that the owner shall be entitled to be 
airly paid for it, and thus he is not to be taxed more than his due share for 
public purposes. 

In Grant vs. United States (1 N. and H. Reports), the court says: 

It may safely be assumed, as the settled and fundamental law of Christian 
and civilized states, that governments are bound to make just indemnity to 
a citizen or subject whenever private property is taken for the public good, 
convenience, or safety. In the case just cited the Government was held to 
pay for the property destroyed ia Arizona merely to prevent it from falling 
nto the hands of the enemy. 

Immediately after the war of the Revolution, which was prose- 
cuted prior to the adoption of any constitutional prohibition 
against taking private property for public use without compensa- 
tion, and for which war the troops were furnished by the several 
States, Congress impliedly recognized the principle of compensa- 
tion for undue burdens incurred by any particular State. A res- 
olution with reference to compensation for injuries done by the 
military authorities was adopted in 1784, containing the following 


passage: 

That it be referred to the several States, at their own expense, to grant 
such relief to their citizens who may have been injured as aforesaid as they 
may think requisite, and if it shall hereafter appear reasonable that the 
United States should make any allowance toany particular State which may 
be burdened much beyond others, that the allowance ought to be determined 


by Congress. 

In this connection I quote from Vattel: 

But it is perfectly consonant to the duties of the state and the sovereign, 
and of course perfectly equitable, and even strictly just, to relieve as far as 
possible those unhappy sufferers who have been ruined by the ravages of 
war, as likewise to take care of the family whose head and a t has lost 
his life in the service of the State. There are many debts which are consid 
ered sacred by the man who knows his duty, although they do not afford any 
ground of action against him.—Vaitel’s Law of Nations, page 403 

Applying to the present case the principles thus cautiously con- 
ceded in the foregoing citations, it will be seen that our State and 
they whose claims for indemnity she now presents have incurred 
losses and made sacrifices largely in excess of that proper measure 
of contribution and liability which she filled in obedience to all 
the requisitions made upon her through that eventful season of 
trial and national danger. A 4 

What Pennsylvania suffered in these repeated invasions, the 
history of which I have already given you, was a sacrifice incurred 
directly for the benefit of all. The property of the people of the 
border counties was exposed to destruction through deliberate 
action to subserve the common interest of all, to defend the na- 
tional capital, to preserve the strength and integrity of our armies 
in the field for greater and more decisive operations elsewhere. 
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Our troops, raised for State defense, and which the facts show 
would have been sufficient for that purpose, were taken into the 
national service and removed beyond the boundaries of the State. 
Our militia were officered by national commanders and marched 
over the State line to contribute to other purposes and plans in 
the military operations of the Government. 

Particularly was our militia in 1864, in which the great bulk of 
the damages now presented was inflicted, as already mentioned, 
hurried away to the National Capital and from the front of the 
raiding force, whose inroad might thus have been prevented. 
Althongh entitled to the presence of an adequate force to protect 
her valleys and her towns from these invasions, and although she 
repeatedly called upon the General Government for such interpo- 
sition oak defense, she was obliged to surrender her claim for 
protection, submit herself a sacrifice for the public benefit and 
safety. 

The case comes within the principle, more or less, clearly ex- 
pressed in the quotations I have already given you. In the lan- 
guage of the authorities, it presents a case of property destroyed, 
**not only in extreme necessity but for the public benefit;” a 
e pomseve evil suffered by individuals for the supposed gain of the 
whole community at the will of that community.” 

Sears then, we have the right to compensation for loss in- 
curred for the general good at the instance of the whole com- 
munity, and our case is not covered or affected by that narrower 
doctrine of public law, which, after all, is but a prudential one, 
justified rather by the harsh plea of necessity than by any con- 
siderations of justice or merit that there is no compensation for 
casualties of war or losses inflicted by an enemy in the course of 
ordinary military operations. . 

There is annexed to the conditions of our case the well-authenti- 
cated fact that the losses were incurred through the direct inter- 
position of the Government, by its deliberate action in appro- 

riating our resources and means of defense, in relieving itself 

rom its express obligation to perform the duty of interposing for 
our defense, and in purposely subjecting our property to destruc- 
tion and loss for what was conceived to be a higher and more im- 
portant purpose of advancing the general welfare and safety. 

The fact that the National Government had expressly bound 
itself to protect each State from invasion, in consideration of the 
surrender of control over its own means and the military power 
of its people, and that this obligation was voluntarily abandoned 
in order that the Government might not be embarrassed or its 
armies disintegrate, or its capital destroyed, or the more rapid 
suppression of the war against its existence might not be inter- 
fered with, may well be regarded asa sufficient consideration 
= the obligation of the Government to indemnify is 

ounded, 

The States may be considered as ha’ said at the time that 
the Union was formed, ‘‘ We will surrender all that which will 
otherwise enable us to sufficiently protect ourselves; we will dis- 
arm ourselves; we will put our forces and our means at the disposal 
of the General Government, because in therefor we can 
call upon thecommon treasure and manhood of the whole, and in 
the ob igation to so respond lies the equivalent for that which we 
give up.” Ihold that this takes our case out of the operation of 
the ordinary rule laid down by the writers on public law, and puts 
us within the range of the principle of compensation and contract 


a. 

hen it is true, as in this case, the losses have been incarred 
through the deliberate action of the Government for the public 
benefit, and in rd of express covenanted duty, the only ex- 
cuse for which was the higher claims for the time being of national 
safety and the security of all. 

To pay these claims, and all others like them, would be an act 
of justice, and, with the ready command of means at our hands, 
would after all be only measurably to reinstate those who have 
lost their all, who have been beggared to secure the safety, the 
prosperity, and the happiness of us all. 

Iam only asking that the p of the founders of the Gov- 
ernment shall be carried out; t all the States having entered 


into this Union, and having tied their own hands, have the | cam 


strong right arm of the Government itself to interpose for their 
protection and safety. If, from inexorableconditions, if from com- 
manding necessity, it becomes impossible toantici: and defend 
against threatened incursions into the territory of a State, or by 
reason of some military anu: or se or national emergenc 
it becomes necessary, as it was in case of the State of Peunsyl- 
vania, for such a State to submit her bosom bared to the sword of 
the enemy, then I say that that which is recognized as hardly more 
than an approximate measure of restoration or reimbursemen 
should be conceded: that that eae 3 nate tary burden thus still un- 
lifted be no longer allowed to remain; menneperene be com- 
= to do or suffer more than any State of the 
nion, to its just share and that our fair 


Gtnde choulll net bane one of has auael See tee tell 
ashes beyond the hope 


of indemnity, as an inexorable fatality, an 


t | menced with the President's 








exceptional, an irremediable, sacrifice laid upon the altar of t}g 
great civil strife out of which we have so gloriously and success. 
fully come. 

This is our whole case, and it is for the National Legislature to 
say, on the demand of the State, the party to the contract, that 
we shall be put on an equality with the rest of the States, so that 
the cost of that war shall have been no more to us than to the rest, 
It is simply asking that which the framers of the Constitution in- 
tended and what all the parties to that contract must be supposed 
to have understood that contract to mean. 

It can mean nothing else. The language of the constitutional 
guaranty we invoke would otherwise but an empty rhetorical 
flourish; and we can not believe that men, dealing with the great 
and momentous questions which then pressed upon all minds, and 
just as they were entering upon the untried experiment of a new 
political existence, would not have weighed well every word em- 
ployed in the great instrument. 

It is impossible to make a stronger case than this for asking com- 
pensation under this guaranteed “tg nga 

If this does not make a case, then this guaranty might better 
have never been written. It is only a delusion, andit was asnaro 
if no obligation follows a failure, because no one can read the 
Articles of Confederation and the history of the times without 
being impressed that this Constitution never would have been 
agreed to, whereby the control of the militia was surrendered and 
the power to protect against invasion yielded to the Federal! Goy- 
ernment, if it had been supposed that the guaranty to protect im- 
posed no obligation. 

It is inconceivable that so important an element of sovereignty 
would be yielded up for a meaningless promise. 

If such a guaranty were found in a treaty between two nations 
it would not be doubted that a failure to keep it by the guarantor 
would call for pecuniary compensation. No argument is needed 
to ae that proposition. 

While the Constitution is not a treaty, its acceptance by the 
— under the circumstances makes the obligation in principle 
the same. 

If, therefore,-there is the obligation we are contending for, if 
the facts connected with this case entitle our Commonwealth to 
claim indemnity for its le at the hands of the Government, 
under the guaranty of the Constitution, the duty to compensate 
for the losses suffered, to reimburse our State and her people, is 
just as obligatory as if it were enacted in the form of an act of 
Congress and were found upon our statute books. Indeed, it has 
a higher character. Itis amore solemnand impressive obligation, 
because it is found in express terms in a higher and more com- 
manding place—the fundamental law of the land, which confines, 
limits, and dominates the Government itself and all its coordi- 
nate agencies. ; 

The only question to be answered is whether there exists the 
gunseete, Moyea the understanding, the contract obligation, 

emandate of the Constitution. Has the guaranty been properly 
invoked? Have the conditions contemplated in the fundamental 
law occurred? Was our State threatened with these invasions? 
Was the Government called upon tointerpose its power and guard 
our gateways? Were we disarmed, and were our people exposed 
to plunder and devastation? Did they suffer their losses for the 
common good and at the instanve and in deference to the require- 
ments of the national authority? As we answer these questions 
we determine the duty of the United States and its Le ture in 
the present case. 

e next question is, Was there an “invasion” in the sense of 
the Constitution? 

This is answered by the Supreme Court of the United States in 
the case of Pacific Railroad vs. The United States (120 U. 8. R., 
227) in these words: 

It has been held by this court in re instances that, h the late 
war was not between independent na ons, yet, as it was between the people 

of the country, and insurgents were so thoroughly 
organized and formidable as to necessitate their eoeesoe as belligerents, 
the usual incidents of a war hetween independent ons ensued. 

The rules of war as the public law of civilized nations be- 
ding forces. Their adoption was seen in the 
flags of truce, and other Sanne dace to caltigate he 
of warfare. ‘The inhabitants of the Confederate States on the one hand and 
of the States which adhered te the Union on the other, became enemies and 
subject to be treated as such, without regard to their individual opinions or 
dispositions, while during its continuance commercial intercourse between 
them was eee Se between them were suspended, and the courts 
TAR ce the citizens of the other. (Brown vs. 15 Wall., 


In the Prize Cases (2 Black, 636) the court held that war com- 
tion of blockade, April 27, 
1861. The dissen ju eld that it commenced with the act 
of Congress of July 13, 1861, and by the authority of this act the 

of the insurrection was extended so as to declare 
eleven States in rebellion. War continued in the States then 
named until August 20, 1866, when the proclamation of the Presi- 
dent proclaimed the insurrection at an end, 
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During certain periods of the rebellion flagrant war existed in | is controlled by it or can be justified in resorting to it to escape 
addition to the States proclaimed as in rebellion, in Missouri, Ken- | its moral obbigations to its citizens, because it cen not be defended 


tucky, Maryland, West Virginia, and for brief times in parts of | 
Indiana, Ohio, and Pennsylvania. The war in Missouri, Kentucky, | 
Maryland, and West Virginia partook of the character of civil 
war, as well as of an‘invasion through the States in organized re- 
pellion, while in the States of Indiana, Ohio, and Pennsylvania 
it was entirely of the character of an invasion. 

The war in Missouri, Kentucky, Maryland, and West Virginia 
was none the less a civil war because those States were not pro- 
claimed as in rebellion. There was more or less organized insur- 
rection within their limits, although the lawful State govern- 
ments were not subverted in those States as they were in the 11 
States proclaimed in rebellion. But the existence of flagrant war 
withoutany proclamation or declaration by Congress is a matter 
of well-remembered history and has been judicially recognized, 

In the Prize Cases the court says: 

tion against a government may or may not culminate in an or- 
aieeh rebellion. but a civil war always begins by insurrection against the 
fiwfal authority of the government. civil war is never solemnly declared; 
it becomes such by its accidents—the number, power, and organization of 
the persons who originate and carry it on. 
hen the party in rebellion occupy and hold, in a hostile manner, a cer- 
tain portion of territory, have declared their independence, have cast off 
their allegiance, have organized armies, have commenced hostilities against 
their former sovereign, the world acknowledges them as poupoceene and the 
contest a war. They claim to be in arms to establish their liberty and inde- 
ndence. inorder to become a sovereign state, while the sovereign party 
Peats them as insurgents and rebels, who owe allegiance and who should be 
punished with death for their treason. 

In the prize cases, from which I have just quoted, the court 
further says, referring to the attitude of the States proclaimed in 
rebellion: 

Hence, in organizing this rebellion, they have acted as States claiming to 
be povereign over all persons and ap erty within their respective limits, 
and ng a right to absolve their citizens from their allegiance to the 
Federal Government. Several of these States have combined to form a new 
confed % g to be acknowledged by the world as a sovereign state. 
Their t to do so is now being decided by wager of battle. The ports 
and of each of these States are held in hostility to the General Gov- 
ernment. It is no loose, unorganized insurrection, having no defined bound- 
ary or m. Ithasa boundary marked by lines of bayonets,and which 
can be crossed only by, force—south of this line is enemy’s territory, because 
it is claimed and held in possession by an organized hostile and belligerent 


power. 

Therefore, under the law of the land, as declared by the high- 
est judicial authority, and under the principles of international 
law, which so far are incorporated with and recognized as part 
of our system of jurisprudence, the States in rebellion were at 
war with the United States, and as States recognized as bellig-. 

ts. 


eren 

In the light of this it can not be doubted that the entering upon 
the soil of the State of Pennsylvania by the Confederate forces 
for hostile purposes was an ‘‘ invasion” against which the United 
States had guaranteed that State protection. 

I have stated the controlling facts which decide the merits of 
the present claim, and I ask you to attach high importance to the 
consideration that these facts are, in their entire body and sub- 

capable of bona fide a because they are facts 
established by the public records of the State and of the Union, 
and are facts w: have entered into, and make a part of, the 
accepted history of the country. 

fear e of Grotius, Vattel, and others are continually cited 
as authority for the doctrine that nations are not liable to pay 
citizens for losses of property incident to the ravages of war; but 
the rule laid down by them, as will presently appear, has the im- 
— qualification that it rests not upon any principle which 

bids but only upon an inability to pay. 

We have already shown that this case does not fall within the 


The rule referred to was stated by Grotius three hundred years 
ago, and was repeated by Puffendorf and Vattel two hundred 


years ago. 

Centuries before our own Constitution was adopted, and in 
said wing eo mm guaranty was given to do that which alone 
writers declared that the ons and governments in. their day 
But conceding the rule, nobody has ever 

- @ harsh nae no — has aoee > 
justify it except upon the ground of necessity. In- 
abllfey of oo eer = ae chief reason given for it, as will 
not and can not be defended because it is 
th 


eee the shock of battle came, or in the path of an in- 
, and that his Government has not money enough 
to him. He does his full duty in common with all 
this is the loss of his property, a loss 

It is a loss incurred in a conflict involving 

interests common to all, and justice would demand that the loss 
should be the loss of all. There is no logic that can reach any 


Courts still adhere to it, but no nation in its sovereign capacity 


upon any principle of justice. 

Let me contrast for a moment the methods and the results of 
war as waged in the seventeenth century, when Grotius compiled 
his treatise, with the more enlightened and humane principles 
upon which war has been conducted in the nineteenth century. 

These were some of the results of the Thirty Years’ War: 

In thesingle Duchy of Wurttemberg history asserts that 8 towns, 45 villages, 


and 36,000 houses had been laid in ashes, and 70,000 hearth fires completely 
extinguished; 7 churches and 444 houses bad been burned at Eichsted. Many 
towns that had escaped destruction were almost depopulated; 300 houses 
stood empty at Nordheim. More than 200 had been pulled down at Gottingen 
merely to serve as fuel. The wealthy city of Augsburg, which contained 
80,000 inhabitants before the war, had only 18,000 left when it closed. In 1685 
there were not hands enough left at Schweidnitz to bury the dead, and the 
town of Ohlau had lost its last citizen. Forests sprang up during the contest 
and covered entire districts which had been in full eultivehion before the 


war, and wolves and other beasts of prey took possession of the deserted 
haunts of men. 

Let us turn to a page of modern history. According to Allison’s 
history of Europe, when the Duke of Wellington entered France 
with his victorious troops after conquering the French on the 
fields of Spain, he gave peremptory orders that nothing should be 
taken without compensation. This will be verified by reference 
to his order contained in his collection of dispatches, edited by 
Colonel Gerwood. He gave receipts for supplies and money was 
paidinthe camp. The British historian exultantly comments on 
the conduct of the great soldier, and records the astonishment 
with which his conduct was regarded by the people both of Spain 
and of France. In one of his dispatches Wellington says: 

If we were five times stronger than we are, we could not venture to enter 
France if we can not prevent our soldiers from plundering. 

Whether this was upon grounds of policy or in obedience to a 
milder spirit which gradually then came in vogue in regulating 
the conduct of war by civilized nations is a matter of little con- 
sequence. 

Again, I might mention the conduct of our own General Scott, 
in his invasion of Mexico, in which private property was respected, 
forced contributions very sparingly resorted to, and payment gen- 
erally made for supplies drawn from the country of the enemy, 
Yet even in the midst of the savage methods and reckless devasta- 
tion of the wars of the seventeenth century, Grotius used the 
language I have already quoted with regard to the obligation of 
the State to repair damages suffered by its subjects through the 
destruction of property for its use, and he emphasizes this princi- 
ple of justice in these terms: 

Neither can the state be absolved from this obligation, though at present 
not able to satisfy it; but?when the state is in a capacity the suspended obli- 
gation shall resume its force. 

The argument of necessity and impracticability, so strongly 
enforced by the writers of thous times, would seem no longer to 
have the same force or application. Surely the aggregate of 
damages resulting from the incursions into the States of Penn- 
sylvania and Maryland and Ohio and Indiana would be but as a 
drop in the ocean compared with the aggregate wealth and power 
of the nation to whom the appeal is made for their payment, and 
even that body of claims which may be supposed to exist in 
States of whichK entucky and Missouri are examples, so far as the 
evidence upon which they are based, may have survived the lapse 
of twenty-five years, would fall far below our ability to pay the 


same. 
But this claim stands on a higher plane and on a firmer founda- 
tion than any of these. Its payment requires no departure from 


any rule, wise or unwise, just or unjust; it rests not only upon a’ 


principle inherently just, but also spon a solemn guaranty in the 
Constitution of the United States. To that the State of Pennsyl- 
vania appeals. 

Looking at the claims of the people of our border counties, 
without reference to their presentation by the State, and regard- 
ing them merely as direct claims of individual citizens against 
the Government, they may be regarded as fortified by numerous 

recedents. I am inclined to think that the harsher and stricter 

octrines of the writers who formulated the principles of public 
law in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries have been more 
or less modified by the more enlightened and liberal notions of 
more recent times, and by the milder methods of carrying on 
wars between nations, 

The dreadful barbarities and reckless waste of life and property 
which characterized wars in the sixteenth and seventeenth cen- 
turies have given place to a more humane view of the duties and 
obligations of nations to each other ina state of hostility. The 
burning of a town, the wanton destruction of private property, 
the plunder of noncombatants are rare exceptions in the conduct 
of modern wars, and whenever they occur they meet the unspar- 
ee of the public opinion of the civilized world. 

erefore, inasmuch as they more rarely occur, the damages are 
within smaller and more manageable proportions, and the feeling 
of sympathy for the exceptional misfortunes of those who suffer 
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are strong arguments which move nations to compensate for the 
undue proportion of suffering and loss that thus happen to be en- 
tailed. 

Moreover, the disproportion between the damages in such cases 
and the resources to meet them is by no means so great, and cer- 
tainly the general aggregate wealth of the nations is vastly 
greater than in the ruder and the poorer centuries which have 
preceded ours. 

As an example of the more liberal tendency of later times in 
dealing with exceptional calamities of war, I would refer you to 
the action of the British Government in its treatment of the Loyal- 
ists in their revolted colonies after the close of the Revolution. In 
the treaty of peace negotiated between the representatives of the 
New Republic of America and Great Britain, the Federal Govern- 
ment refusing to enter into any stipulation on behalf of the Loyal- 
ists who had been stripped of their estates by the colonial author- 
ities further than that they would recommend to the States some 
sort of consideration for them, it was finally settled upon that 
basis. This decision of the case of the Loyalists was bitterly at- 
tacked in the House of Commons asan abandonment of a national 


uty. 

Lord North said, in commenting upon the provisions of this 
treaty, that— 

Never were the honor, the principles, the policy of a nation so grossly 
abused as in the desertion of those men who are now exposed to every pun- 
ishment that desertion and poverty can inflict because they were not rebels.— 
Sabine’s American Loyalists, volume 1, page 99. 

Lord Mulgrave declared that the article respecting the Loyalists 
he could never regard but as a lasting monument of national dis- 

race, Mr. Burke said that a vast number of the Loyalists had 
n deluded by England and had risked everything, and that to 
such men the nation owed protection, and its honor was pledged 
to their security at all hazards. The lord chancellor declared 
that the stipulations of the treaty are specific, and, said he: 

My own conscious honor will not allow me to doubt the good faith of others, 
and my good wishes to the Loyalists will not let me indiscreetly doubt the dis- 
positions of Gengrem, since the understanding is that all these unhappy men 
shall he provided for. Yet if it were not so Parliament could take cognizance 
of their case and impart to each sutiering individual that relief which reason, 
perbaps policy, certainly virtue and religion, required. (Ibid., page —.) 

The debate on the proposed compensation of the American Loy- 
alists in Parliament in 1778 was participated in by Mr. Pitt, Mr. 
Burke, and Mr. Fox, among others. It is true that Mr. Pitt, in 
presenting the plan which was adopted, denied their right on the 
ground of strict justice, but he went so far as to say: : 

The American Loyalists could not call upon the House to make qompense 
tion for their loss as a matter of strict justice, but they most undoubtedly 
have strong claims on their generosity and compassion. 

But Mr. Fox, perhaps the most liberal of the public men of that 
day, said that in his opinion the giving the Loyalists relief— 

Is not a matter of liberty, nor a matter of compassion, but what they had a 
strict right to; not a right to full payment of their unqualified claims, but a 
strict right to compensation for what they had suff A 

‘the debate was upon the bill for appointing commissioners 
further to inquire into the losses and services of all such persons 
who have suffered in their rights, properties, and professions 
during the late unhappy dissensions in America in consequence of 
their loyalty to His Majesty and attachment to the British Goy- 
ernment. 

Edmund Burke said, among other things: 

The loyalists had certainly been assured from the first authority in the 
State that if they left their perty and joined the King’s army, or came to 
America, they should receive iene and support. That pledge was 
sacred, and ought to be faithfully fulfilled. 

The substance of this discussion will be found in Cobbett's Par- 
liamentary History, published by Hansard, volume 27, pages 610 
to 619, inclusive. 

The claims were aliowed and paid to the extent of more than 
$16,000,000, an amount then of much greater consequence than a 
similar amount would be now. These claims were substantially 
the same as the claims of our own people would be for damages 
suffered through the action of the late enemies of the Government. 

In 1871, September 6, a law was passed authorizing the distri- 
bution of a sum of a hundred millions, and on April 7, 1873, au- 
thorized payment of one hundred and twenty millions, although 
in her constitution France had given no such guaranty as is 
given by section 4 of Article IV of our Constitution. 

See letter of James G. Blaine to Hon. Ormsby B. Thomas, chair- 
wine lotten af Heats VU legati f the United 

etter of Henry secretary legation of the Un 
_—_ Paris, March 28, 1890, to Hon. James G. Blaine, Secretary 
te. 

See letter of Mr. Rilet, dated Paris, March 24, 1890. 

The acts of our own Government ail through its legislative his- 
pen is full of repeated instances of the exercise of this more lib- 

spirit. There isa } catalogue of appropriations 
that were made for the burning and destruction of property along 
the Chesapeake by the Bri in their invasion of 1814. These 


ee 


for that reason by the enemy, but property that was destroyo, 
directly by the incursions of the enemy. , 

Bon are aa cases also of eneanine for the destruction 
of pro n the incursions upon our Niagara fronti ‘ing 
folicle wie wit Gus elnta’ ed peering 

I might refer to the act of Congress of 1816 providing for th. 
payment of claims for property lost, captured, or destroyed by \\, 
enemy while in the military service of the United States durin. 
the war of 1812 (United States Statutes at Large, volume 3, pa. 
263), and the liberal spirit in which it was interpreted was an aij 
vance somewhat upon the ancient doctrines; the act of July 4. 
1864, relative to the payment for quartermaster stores, subsis: 
ence, and — furnished to the Army (United States Statut,:. 
at Large, volume 16, page 381), and subsequent legislation on th). 
same subject; the captured and abandoned property act of Mar: | 
12, 1863 (United States Statutes at Large, volume 12, page 8»). 
and legislation supplementary thereto. 

These are instances of a certain degree of modification in t}) 
ancient principles sipposed to regulate the liability of the so\ 
ereign to make appropriation for losses of property in the course 
of military operations. 

The following are some of the cases of payment made to con, 

nsate for property destroyed by the incursions of the enemy 

uring war, to wit: : 

Act — 24, 1816, to pay William Flood for property destroyed 
by the British at New Orleans in 1815 (volume 6, Statutes a: 
Large, page 163). 

Act of April 27, 1816, to pay Samuel Manac for his property de- 
stroyed by hostile Creeks in late war (page 171). 

See cases in Report No. 332 on H. R. 4241, Fifty-second Con- 
gress, first session. All these cases were for property destroyed, 
not in occupancy of United States military authorities. 

The main reason or argument now assigned for not paying our 
citizens for such losses sustained by invasions is the mistaken 
impression that they will be so great it would bankrupt our Goy- 
ernment. This is a mere declaration not sustained by any facts. 
The wildest estimate made to pay the losses by invasion in the 
border States does not exceed $20,000,000. ‘he income the Goy 
ernment receives in twenty days will pay the whole bill. The 
aggregate would be small comparatively with the aggregate o! 
those paid under the act of April 9, 1816, and subsequent acts for 
losses during the war of 1812. 

We then had a population of about 8,000,000, and most of our 
people were poor; we now have 65,000,000 and are the richest nation 
-on the globe; we are far more able to pay now than we were in 
1816, or France was in 1872, or Great Britain after the war with 
the colonies, when she paid £20,000,000 to her people who remaine ‘|! 
loyal; we are more than able to be just, so let us be just. 

in the Franco-Prussian war Germany made France pay her an in- 
demnity of-three thousand million francs. Out of this enormous 
sum Germany paid all her subjects who suffered by reason of th: 

war. The United States asked no indemnity from the Southern 
people she conquered out of which toindemnify and pay the loyal 
people of the North who had been invaded, its people harried, their 
fields laid waste, their goods of all kinds confiscated, homes burned 
by the Confederatetroopersand armies, Instead, the United States 
has been paying the people in the disloyal States, not under a 
guaranty in the Constitution, but by acts of Congress, millions 
of dollars, Tennessee alone up to March, 1884, having received 
$2,150,791.80. (See Report No. 720, Forty-eighth Congress, first 
session, H. R. 5377.) 

These examples might be multiplied, but need not be. The 
manifest and conclusive teaching of them allis to admonish leg- 
islatures and governments that the spirit of the age and the moral- 
ity of the public law unite in demanding that where war has 
brought upon individuals peculiar and special losses which have 
been tnsurred for and resulted in the general good of the entire 
people, there the Treasury of the entire people ought to make com- 
pensation therefor. 

I do not base our claims upon any appeal that I might make to 
your generosity and liberality. I do not stand before you asking 
charity or a gift. 1am willing, for the of the afgument, 
to concede authority of the principles laid down by writers on 
public law the subject of the liability of States for the una- 
voidable misfortunes of their subjects. I place our case upon the 
higher and firmer ground that the claim is now made by the State 
under the express letter and the undoubted spirit of the contract 
to which she isa ty, and by which the General Government 
has obligated i to execute certain duties toward our State as 
to all the others. 

Having failed to expend its treasure and its resources for our 
special protection, whether the justification therefor be sufficient 
or not, we are entitled to be relieved, as far as possible, from the 
consequences of that failure, by an appropriation of a much less 
amount than would have been ed as rly expended if 


prope: 
it had been directly appropriated in the first instance to guard 


were not cases of property used for military purposes and destroyed | against the misfortunes that have followed from the failure to 
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the loss thus incurred be distributed among all. Upon 
coat Tanciple will our Government best be administered, the 
orinelpal end of its existence secured. 
Pennsylvania now comes under the eeeranly of the Constitu- 
tion and presents her claim for herpeople. Say to her, ‘‘ You are 
under no more obligation to continue to bear the losses resalting 
from the nation’s defaultthan you were liable to have contribute: 
directly more than your quota of men or share of stores and 
money for the common defense. So, having been involved in loss 
and expenditure of Reepersy in order to secure that common 
good let that expenditure be borne by all proportionately and 
justly, and no longer be left to remain a burden upon one alone.” 
Fair valleys devastated, a beautiful and prosperous town wan- 


poverty, are the sacrifice made by our State to the common cause. 
She had a right to have her borders guarded, her people defended; 
but her territory was left open to the advance of the enemy; her 
soldiery, who had assembled for her defense, were hurried away 
to other points at the almost frantic command of the national au- 
thorities. ‘The sacrifice was willingly made at the mandate of 
national necessity. ; 

Let the contribution so made be reimbursed, so that our State, 
which had no weightier interests at stake in the great struggle 
than New York, or Connecticut, or Maine, or the remoter States 
of the Northwest, whose waving fields never felt the fierce breath 
of war and whose peaceful homes were never disturbed by the 
rude intrusion of the hostile trooper, shall no longer be compelled 
to bear the sad consequences of her devotion and sacrifice to the 
cause of the common country. 

I have now presented the case of my people. I can do no more. 
We stand here with clean hands. A case fully made out under 
the facts and law. You must as the final arbitors render the 
verdict. 


Empire or Republic—Retention of the Philippines. 





SPEECH 


HON. JOHN 8S. WILLIAMS, 


OF MISSISSIPPI, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Tuesday, April 3, 1900. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union, and ha under ideration the bill (8. 222) to provide a govern- 
ment for the tory of Hawaii— 


Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: I believe that very nearly all of the arguments 
which have been made by the imperialists of this country in favor 
of the retention of remote islands populated by alien and inferior 
races have been of except, perhaps, two. One is the 
‘“‘mission” plea, and the other is the ‘‘ manifest-destiny” plea. 
People tell us, Mr. Chairman, that we have a ‘‘ mission” to per- 
form in the Philippine Islands. As for myself, I am somewhat 
distrustful of men with ‘‘ missions.” 

In my limited experience I have found that the man who has a 
‘*nission,” or who pretends to have a ‘‘ mission,” has some greed, 
some avarice, some selfish purpose, or else some fanatical notion 
in his head, and in order to recommend it to other people strives 
to get the idea into their minds that he is in partnership with the 
Lord God A . [A awl Now, my friends, although 
this is in a on of the class of persons claiming to 
have a “ mission,” yet it is also true that every man, every woman, 
and, more than that, every nation has a mission in this world, 
for the most part unrealized in any definite way by themselves; 
and when you inquire seriously what that mission is, or must be, 
answer will always be that it is for the particular entity to 

ve its life in character with its nature. 

You must know, therefore, what a thing is before you can say 
what its mission is, You must know what sort of a ship you are 
S what direction you are taking, and how fast you are going 
before you can know wpere you are going to land or where you 
ought pearponek toland. Therefore it becomes important to 
inquire what we are among the nations of the world, Then we 
may ne possibly—approximately, at any rate—what our 

Then what are we? What sort of a ship of state? 

We are, Mr. Chairman, a Constituti Democratic Republic. 
Weare * as con ished from those na- 
tions of the world who are governed by the discretion either of a 
king, @czar,anemperor,an ,orevenaparliament. We 

* as contradisti from those republics 

3 or plutocra The chief corner stone of 
blic consists in the fact that its 

object is the and the happiness of the in- 
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dividual citizen, as contradistinguished from the happiness, the 
welfare, or the supremacy of a class, or the splendor of a state. 

Then, Mr. Chairman, we are a “ Republic” as contradistin- 
guished from all monarchical power—from a mo-narch, to go back 
to the etymological pronunciation—a one-man power. 

Now, having gotten along that far, can it be the mission of a con- 
stitutional government to carry the flag and government where 
the Constitution can not follow—to establish government where 
the government locally must be, if it preserves civilization at all, 
a government in contradiction of its own Constitution? Can 
it be the mission of a democratic republic to carry the flag and 
domination where democratic institutions and democratic rela- 
tions and conditions among the citizens can not follow? 

And what are democratic institutions? Upon what basis does 
the democratic temple rest? Why, sir, it rests upon three pil- 
lars—fraternity, equality, and liberty; these three support it. Is 
there anybody here that can contend fora moment that we can 
carry with safety to ourselves, ourinstitutions, andourcivilization, 
to the Filipinos the creed of their equality with ourselves and our 
children aveghons the ages in molding the destiny of this 
Republic? 

Is there anybody not a hypocrite who pretends for one moment 
that we can carry a genuine spirit of ‘‘ fraternity” to a different 
race from ourselves, in our opinion inferior to ourselves? The 
whole history of the world shows it impossible. Do you contend 
that you will carry to them even the mere muniments of inherited 
English liberty? If so, your conduct toward Porto Rico proves 
your contention false, and Porto Ricans, Mr. Chairman, are two- 
thirds Caucasian. 

Then can it be the mission of a democratic republic to carry 
the rule of the republic where democratic institutions can not 
rest upon democratic pillars? But last of all, can it be the mis- 
sion of a “‘republic’’—of any sort of republic—to carry the flag 
and domination where the character of the government, which 
must be inaugurated and which must continue to exist, shall be 
essentially and in all main things a monarchical government—a 
government by a monarch, whether that monarch be under the 
name of a monarch, a president, a military satrap, or a procon- 
sular governor, 

much for that, Mr. Chairman. Then let us see about our 
‘*manifest destiny.” I know what destiny is, and I know that 
every man has a destiny and that every nation has one. I know 
that there is a God in history who works upon us and by means 
of us to accomplish His own purposes, and that those purposes, 
so far as this world is concerned, are for the upraising of humanity 
and the amelioration of the conditions of the great masses of man- 
kind, but I do not know what ‘‘ manifest” destiny is. 

We all have a destiny, but it has not been manifested to many 
of us. But if there be any manifest destiny at all for any man or 
for any nation, that manifest destiny lies in this, that ‘* whatso- 
ever a man soweth, that shall he surely reap.” If he sows chaina 
abroad, he will reap slavery at home. [Applause on the Demo- 
cratic side.] If hesowscontempt of constitutional limitations and 
guaranties abroad, he will some day find the very men whom he 
has taught to laugh at them as ‘“‘ cradle fixings” and “swaddling 
clothes that we have outgrown” laughing at them again at his 
very door whem he appeals to them for protection. [Applause on 
the Democratic side. | 

An imperial army has a “destiny,” too, Mr. Chairman. Its 
destiny is to destroy free institutions. 

Mr. Chairman, Ihave heard the ‘‘ mission’ argument carried still 
further. I have heard ministers of the gospel pretendedly preach- 
ing, not the gospel of Mohammed, who carried faith to the unfaith- 
ful by tire and the sword, but the doctrine of Jesus Christ, say 
that we had “a mission to civilize and Christianize the people in 
the far Orient.” How? By means of Krag-Jiérgensen rifles and 
the sword of the cavalry? It is not the mission of Christianity to 
make wounds, but to bind them up. It is its mission not to start 
the tears of women and children, but to assuage them—not to de- 
stroy home and home life, but to teach people to make and beau- 
tify homes. 

lt would surprise nobody who ever lived more than it would 
astound the Fisherman of Galilee Himself and His disciples to 
hear that the doctrine of peace, the doctrine of freedom—and of 
democratic freedom at that, for it is the democracy of the teach- 
ings of Jesus Christ that prove His divinity—were ‘destined ” or 
had a ‘‘mission” to be carried to the peoples of the world by 
Krag-Jérgensen rifles, men-of-war, and proconsular viceroys. 
Why, the cardinal doctrine of His teaching was that you became 
whatever you were by what was nurtured in you and came out 
of you as an emanating influence to the world, and not by some- 
a superimposed upon you by an authority higher than your- 
seit, 


However, Mr. Chairman, I did not rise this evening so much 
for the purpose of speaking myself as for the purpose of obtaining 
the permission of the House to insert in the Recorp in this con- 

on parts of two speeches made by the Hon. Carl Schurz at the 
city of Chicago. Mr. Chairman, if I have not that permission 
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already, 1 want permission to insert in the Recorp, in extension 


of my remarks, the speeches I have referred to. 
The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Mississip: a — 
mous consent of the committee to extend his remar the in- 


_ sertion of the article referred to. Is there objection? 


There was no objection. 

|The speeches of Mr. Schurz referred to will appear * the con- 
clusion of the remarks of Mr. WiLLiaMs of Missoni 

Mr. WILLIAMSof Mississippi. I wish toask, furl i Mr. 
Chairman, permission to insert in the RECORD as a part of my 
remarks a letter written by the Hon. Grorar F. Hoar, a Senator 
from the State of Massachusetts, to the editors of the Journal, 
Advertiser, Herald, and Globe at Boston, Mass., in connection 
with some criticisms made upon him because of the position 
which he had taken upon this question. 

TheCHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Mississippi asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks by adding to them a letter 
written by the Hon. Georcs F, Hoar, Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

[The letter of Senator Hoar referred to will be found in the 
REcORD at the conclusion of the two speeches of Mr. Schurz. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. Mr.Chairman, I desire f 
more to ask permission to insert in the RECORD a part—a g¢ nal 

tof it I have stricken out—of a little pamphlet which I fold 
in my hand called The Liberty Catechism, written by Fred- 
erick W. Gookin. 

Mr. KNOX. I do not know anything about the author of the 
pamphlet. Who is the author of the pamphlet? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. Frederick W. Gookin. 

Mr. KNOX. Who may he be, please? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. Ireally donot know; and, Mr. 
Chairman, I am not one of those men who caremuch about “ "who 
a man may be” if what he says is sound and reasonable, and in 
my opinion appeals to the heart and head from the right stand- 
point. 

ae. I will ask the gentleman if he has read the pam- 
Pp 

Mr. WILLIAMS of ent. Yes, indeed, I have, and very 
carefully edfted it, too, and stricken out a deal that I did not 
agree with; but there is a good deal that I do agree with, and that 
I wish to ad t as my own. 

Mr. KNO I am not sufficiently informed about Mr, 
Gookin—— 

Mr. BOUTELL of Illinois. I will say to the gentleman from | * 
veaaphiet bat thet Frederick W. time that I have heard of this 

let, but that Frederick W. Gookin is one of my distin- 

gui ed constituents. 

WILLIAMS of Mississippi. Now I know he is all right. 
(Lewahten: 


Mr. BOUTELL of Illinois. He is the cashier of the Commer- 
cial National Bank of Chicago, a very able man, and a very 
thoughtful man, and a man very much interested in all public 


questions. 
ret Ought not the whole of this pamphlet to be in- 


r. BOUTELL of Illinois. I should think anything that Mr. 
Gatthe saath eile ankhte quate of insertion. 

Mr. ae Someof it isa little bit too Re- 
pubtionn Songun ane < apes ve that out. [Laughter.] The 
alance of aay Ouae Seely CU nea Onin We 

Mr. KNOX. Would not the gentleman be willing to insert the 
No, sir. WhatI insert I make 
my own and I must agree wi it or else I could not adopt it. 
There are some things in almost everybody's utterances that I do | ocra 
not agree with. 


The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from 
gamut pile amaienun ocak ip eesend ane 


imous consent that he extend his remarks by the addition of g 
portion of the speech of the Hon. George 8. Boutwell. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

[Hon. George 8S. Boutwell’s speech ‘will be found in the Recorp 
at the conclusion of Mr. Gookin’s pamphlet. 
Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. Now, 

much time have I left? 
The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman has fifteen minutes remain- 


a WILLIAMS of Mississippi. I shall devote that time to 
reading some things to this House that I think will be very pleas- 
ant reading ‘‘to men of good will.” This is quoted from The Pub- 
lic of December 23: 

In his message President McKinley said he had “every reason to believe 
that the — = by pirations of the the United States was in accordance 
with the wishes great mass of the Filipino people 
But what eae tal for "believi this? He specifies none. 
And certainly the burden aon a upon him, for the only expression . t 
the F een hind those ex so far made came Cevest the envoys of the Filipino r: 

were hostile to the cession. The envoys did all 
them to Mr. McKinley's attention, but without suc- 
cess. How can wal that he had “‘every” reason to believe that the Fili- 
pino people approved the cession when he refused to m to the only ex- 
pression of sentiment that any of the Filipino people in an organized capacity 
ever attempted to make? 


Here is another one. I leave out part of it because it is per- 
sonally denunciatory of the President. I am not going to be 
oem by that sort of thing. I am never in the habit of person- 

hab denouncing =y political opponents, believing that such a 

ne - not good in reason nor sound in policy. This part of it is 


r. Chairman, how 


ge in his v ote-hunting speech at F to scandaliz 

Aguinaldo naldo by insinuating that th that th young youre} Filipino le leader hed been bribed by 

That libel as Mr. McKinley must 
ey so completely discredited itt it terly discrodi no standing any more outside of 
Bie aad couranie and willful libelers. But note Mr. McK — scomment upon 
he slander. Said he, referring to Aguinaldo and his demand for independ- 
as the condition of peace: “ He had another price than that once, but 

the ° United States pf¥s no gold for peace.” 

Does not that sound, Mr. Chairman, like the fathers of the old 
Republic when they said, ‘Millions for defense, but not one cent 
for tribute?” Yet, what a plain tale shall put its pretensions 
down, and a tale of the oe cman own making at that? Listen: 


Evidently Mr. M tten that the only excuse yet offered for 
his paying gold to the 8 = to perro a polygamous, pro-slavery, 
and Mohammedan government there was to secure peace. It would seem 
that the United States does y gold for peace. But no. Mr. McKinley is 
a, — Tt was not elas which peace was bought of the Sultan. 
t was silver 


We can at last thank the President a little on this side of the 
Chamber, it seems, for “‘ finding a use” for silver. 
Then, Mr. Chairman, here is something that I recommend to 
the House, It is good reading: 
government! That was the keynote of 


Salt geesnamnent wether than 
tom eye gem ee . pees  preteensty — "~*~ 
e ote = morali that good government ‘4 
spised or with indiff 


erence or even with secon: er concern. Good 
is the highest of human tically speaking, 
than self-government can 


fis the But no government 
by any possibility be or ever become good. 
It may be stable as the government of the Czar. It may bo 


peaceful as the tof aprison. It may be gov- 
ernment in the estimation of fie pri 


in the in which unselfish rae Sees ut it can not be i 
pense hy men 

aoure a os ork in the worst days of 
—— better governed thas arsaw in the best days of the order that 
sentiment the anti-imperial conference justi- 


i 
Ww os shown from the acts of the Administration that it 
aie ree after the English model. Benator 
SS onsen Thus the United States, a Federation of dem 
is to become, as to its “new "a mon- 
sing uf betters wohane cations dt Pe Fae Bi m ber 


‘* American crown colonies.” How does the phrase eee you? 
Please hear the elucidation of the interpretation of 


the Secretary of War of the power of the Federal Government: 











have been more accurate had it been ‘‘ we have already imperial- 
ized.” Whether this be true or not—and that it is not true I have 
the word of the President himself, who has upon many occassions 
said that ‘the question is one for Congress to determine,” and 
whose followers on the floor are now contending that our occupa- 
tion of the Philippines is merely provisional and military, and that 
therefore the islands can not be considered at this stage of our 
history as “‘ parts of the United States ”—I have only to say that 
if we have already imperialized, let us then disimperialize, and 
go swiftly about the work. 

Republicans tell us upon this floor that Congress has under the 
Constitution the power ‘to dispose of the Territories.” If so, and 
if the Philippine Islands have become a territory or territories of 
the United States, let us, in Heaven's name, * dispose of ” them 
in some way, either by granting them autonomy and independ- 
ence, which is the remedy suggested by us, or by dividing them 
up and selling to those nations of the world who are said to be so 
anxious to possess them. If we had aright to buy them, then we 
have theright tosell them. Upon thisquestion I insert an extract 
from an editorial in the Land of Sunshine, edited by Charles F. 
Lummis, headed— 

WHILE THERE IS YET TIME, 


President McKinley tells us that “we have expanded,” and that it is no 
longer a question. * * * But probably it is not yet too late in this country 
tor oa’ American to rise and ask,“*‘How? When? Who's ‘we?’ What 
was the date and what were the ceremonials?” Certainly to annul the Consti- 
tution of the United States must have taken a specific act by specific per- 
sons at a specific point of time. These things do not come by evaporation 
nor asa Gream in the night, without agent or chronology or nsibility. 
If there are no Americans left who might be curious, the historian at least 
will wish to know. * * * If for morethana century we have been wast- 
ing our own time and that of Congress, and the thing can be so easily done 
without any help from us, let us know how, that we may save trouble next 
time. 

I can not sit down without recurring to the flag argument, and 
the idea that it is the patriotic duty of every citizen to support 
the Administration of his country, if, perchance, only that Ad- 
ministration be involved in war, regardless of the character of the 
war or the causes of its inauguration, or the intent of the Admin- 
istration in carrying iton. Edmund Burke long ago exposed, in 
words familiar to every American schoolboy, the falsity, even the 
Indicrousness, of this contention. Mr. Charles F. Lummis adds 
something worth thinking about upon that question: 

NOT YET TREASON TO THINK. 
are either not very thoughtful or not very honest who are crying, 
“ght wom mustn't think in time of war!” 

E sober man knows that in the intended sense this is no ‘time of 
war.” te rests on such war as menaces the country, and then, 
indeed, a may have to fight first and think afterwards. But to pre- 
tend that this nation is in such danger from the Filipinos that we must put 
our reason under martial lawis alittle tooabsurd. * * * Theonlydanger 
this country is in, or ever will be in, is from the citizens who think self- 
government is a sort of blind man's buff, and that all they have to do is to 


shut their eyes and minds and grope in the wake of the gentleman who is 
it." — FP. Lummis, editorial in the Land of Sunshine. 
To that I add the following: 


TO BE KEPT RIGHT. 
We must combat the notion that our country can do no wrong. She can, 
she will if we let her. Human nature w always be doing wr it 
we did not try not to. Precisely because we are in a war, it is the time when 
American needs most to remember his obligation and to watch that 
of his country be not left to a venal few or an intoxicated many. 


this: 


g 


i 
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WHAT IT STANDS FOTR 
is what it standsfor. There is no sovereign virtue in 
in the stitches that confirm it. There should even be 


fs 


Americans of moral one to lower that when it is where it 
does not ae It once floated Mexico. Were they not patriots who 
hauled it down 

But there are too many Americans now who dare to haul down the spirit 
of our more then a century the Stars and Stripes have 


the corsent of the governed. They do not stand 
c-day. They will not always stand for that in the 

them elsewhere. Z 
our politics; the men who surrender conscience; the 
are the ones who are really hauling down our 
stop chatter about six yards of cloth and concern 
e of which that cloth is -—_ o Saee. And to mogin 
y¥ quiet, firm hands upon only dangerous enemies 
shall need no cruisers to get them, 
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As snowflakes fall w 


That weapon which comes down as stiii 
the sod, ; 
But executes a freeman’s will 


__ Here is another from The Public regarding the real pur of 
the Administration concerning the Philippine question: eer 
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ican precept that ‘forcible annexation" is “criminal aggression; *’ anil Sen- 
ator BEVERIDGE in his Philippine speech renders us that service. The day 
has now gone by when Administration organs can fool dull devotees of party 
by pretending that no variation from American traditions is contemplated. 
They must either repudiate the Administration or accept imperialism in all 
its nakedness. 

_ The purpose of the Administration jis proclaimed by this Administration 
Senator as authoritatively as possible outside of a Presidential message. 
And it proves to be what critics of the Administration have predicted in the 
face of ridicule that it would be—a policy of world-wide empire, maintained 
by overwhelming military force in ceaseléss action against all resistance. 
Without concealment We are now invited upon an imperial and military 
career like that wherein Rome—the old “trustee, under God, of the civiliza 
tion of the world *— lost her own libertiesin struggling to destroy the liberties 
of other peoples, and finally disappeared in the gloom of the dark ages in 
which her own betrayal of her ideals of liberty had enshrouded the world 
Prom The Public of January 13, 1900. 

And right there, Mr. Chairman, I am moved to call the atten- 
tion of the House to the difference between ‘‘expansion” and 
‘“‘jmperialism.” Iam in favor of institutional and constitutional 
expansion, and the Democratic party has been the great party of 
expansion, and will be in the future as it has been in the past, 
whenever and wherever there is a field for ‘‘expansion” and not 
for “imperialism.” Whatisexpansion? Itis stretching yourself 
out, carrying yourself as a nation, with all that clothes you and 
makes you, a Constitution and free institutions, to people 
somewhere else; not superimposing yourself upon somebody, but 
carrying your Government, its spirit, its Constitution, its laws, 
its aspirations, its traditions-—ia short, its soul as well as its body- 
to new parts of the world. 

To expand in the historical American and Democratic sense is 
to incorporate in the body politic as a part of an equal population 
other peoples who can cooperate with us in carrying the Repub- 
lic on to its destiny as a constitutional democratic republic, whose 
essential aim is home happiness, and liberty—'‘‘ the greatest good 
for the greatest number.” But what isimperialism? Itis merely 
stretching your sway, your power, your dominion, superimposing 
yourself bodily only upon somebody somewhere asa paramount 
power, superimposing yourself as a nation upon another people or 
other peoples held by military or political power as your inferiors 
or your subjects. 

That is the difference between ‘‘ expansion” and ‘‘ imperialism.” 
Every good Democrat is an expansionist; every good Democrat 
believes that we can go into unfilled areas fit for homes for the sons 
and daughters of the American people, fit for free men to live and 
labor and grow and increase in, fit for development by men who 
love liberty, and by women who are pure, and make pure and 
healthy homes for themselves and their children. There is a field 
for “expansion” for the American people. Wherever, moreover, 
you can find a kindred population capable of assimilation with 
ours, capable of understanding, appreciating, and loving our in- 
stitutions, there is also a field for the Republic's expansion. 

But wherever you can find only alien and inferior races that do 
not intend to welcome and can not understand your institutions, 
wherever you may not extend your constitutional guaranties, 
wherever you must live either 1s arbitrary master or not live at 
all, wherever you must have either the military to rise supreme 
and be a military power or else anarchy to prevail, that is nota 
place for the Republic to go. In such places there can not be 
*‘expansion”—institutional, constitutional, democratic, repub- 
lican expansion. Only one thing can grow in such places—the 
noxious weed imperialism. 

Truly, alas! as the author of the article just read, says: ‘It is 
the policy of undisguised imperialism,” which the Administration 
would recommend as a “ poisoned chalice” to our lips. 

Why, even the leader of the Republican party, in his lucid 
intervals, is an American citizen and remembers that he is the 
chief of a democratic republic. He had one lucid interval when 
he said, ‘‘ Forcible annexation is criminal aggression.” 

Surely that phrase is, as the writer of the article just read says 
it is, “am eminently American precept.” “Ah!” as Rip Van 
Winkle says, ‘‘ how soon it vas forgot.” 

Mr. HILL. What is the article you just read an extract from? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. From The Public of January 
18, 1900. 

Mr. Chairman, I was astonished the other day to read in the 
Recorp that a Senator from a great State had drawn a roseate 
picture for the fond and aspiring eyes of the American people, 
exhibiting to them in that guise a career of imperialism and world 
dominion. I was still more astonished when he cited as illustra- 
tions of the grandeur and glory and greatness of such a career the 
instances of the Grecian empire in Asia and the Roman empire of 
the world. 

I remember, Mr. Chairman, reading the History of the Nine- 
teenth Century, by Gervinus, the great German historian, who, 
when hecame to tell the cause of the fall of the empire of Napoleon 
the Great, expressed it in one German word, ‘‘ Ueberspannung "— 
overspanning, overstretching, overextension, going too far. Had 
the great Corsican been satisfied with the natural boundaries of 
France—the Alps, the Pyrenees, and the Rhine—his stupendous 
work would exist to-day true to itself and beneficent to mankind, 
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The Roman Empire might be existing in all essentials, Chris- 
tianized and purified, but Roman still, but for the insane and 
self-destructive and love of blood implanted in the hearts of 
the senators and the _——— of Rome by a career of world do- 
minion. Rome could “expand” in Europe, it could only “im- 
perialize” in Asia. Its natural boundaries, geographically, politi- 
cally, and institutionally were essentially European. 

The glory, greatness, the power and taste and art, the “‘ineffa- 
vile grace” of Greece might be existing to-day in somewhat dif- 
ferent and Christianized form but for following the Macedonian 
madman with her best blood to the plains of Asia, imperializing, 
not expanding—putting all her energies and the lives of her best 
and bravest and highest at the behest of ‘‘empire”—making vast, 
and in the end exhausting, sacrifices in an effort in which Alex- 
ander and his successors, and Greece with them, failed. Failed 
how? By losing all that was essentially Greek and becoming all 
that was essentially Asiatic. 

Thus. Mr. Chairman, I for one feel that when the Senator called 
upon us in eloquent, though somewhat sophomoric, phrases to 
look back upon the failures of history which he would have us 
consice: worthy of our imitation, drawing pictures of them in 
bright but false colors to lure me and you into running the race 
which they had run, he underestimated the intelligence, as well 
as the historic knowledge, of the American people. [Loud ap- 
plause on the Democratic side. } 


A. 


ANTIL-IMPERIALIST MEETING—CARL SCHURZ’S ADDRESS AT THE CONFERENCE 
IN PHILADELPHIA — WASHINGTON'S IDEAL —OUR TREATMENT OF THE 
FILIPINOS—PROMISES MADE—THE RESPONSIBILITY FOR THE SITUATION, 


MR. SCHURZ’S ADDRESS. 


The address of Mr. Schurz—“ For the Republic of Washington and Lin- 
coln "'—which was the principal feature of the conference, follows in full: 


THREE PROVIDENTIAL FAVORS. 


Look back upon the time when our country first rose into view. Europe 
was in the throes of the bloody and destructive struggles following the Ref- 
ormation. The efforts for ious freedom rather to bamper than 
to promote the efforts for the ee enfranchisement of peoples. On the 
European Continent modern absolutism issued from the confusion. 

Even in England, where a certain measure of political freedom had been 
won by long contests. and where at last the Crown was overthrown by the 
great yebellion, the Commonwealth quickly degenerated into a military ab- 
solutism, which in its turn had to yield to the restoration of the royal power. 
And when a new revolution resulted in firmly establishing constitutional 
government, still that Government remained preponderantly aristocratic, 
and the church continued to be united with the state. 

While these troubles were peeeeng the peoples of Europe, who were pain- 
fully s pecring under the inherited burdens and shackles of feudal institu- 
tions and privi and customs and traditions hea upon them by past 
centuries, the soil now occupied by this great Republic was opened the 
best aspirations of a new era. 

The Englishmen, Germans, Dutch, Frenchmen, Swedes, Celts, who sought 
their fortunes here founda free field for their activities. No matter whether 
they came in search of an asylum for their religious beliefs or in quest of 
wealth or adventure; no matter whether kings still claimed this New World 
as theirs, and whether aristocrats or great proprietaries tried to preserve 
somthing like feudal authority, all pretensions adverse to political freedom 
8 ily vanished in this atmosphere. Here that freedom had not to struggle 
through any established institutions or customs inherited from the aoe 
Here the seed of Somortay planted itself in v: soil, to grow and r 
fruit without hindrance. Here was, therefore, the natural birthplace of 
that great charter of human rights and human liberty, the Declaration of 
Independence, pointing out the Real to be reached and ed to serve as a 
guiding star to all mankind. If here the momentous problem of govern- 
rat at, for, and by the people is not to be solved, where in the world can 

t ? 

‘This greatest of all opportunities was the providential favor Washi 
recognized; and he did not fail to point out the awful bility 
from it when he said: “The preservation of the sacred of liberty an 
the destiny of tne —- model of government are justly considered as 
deeply, perhaps as nally staked on the experiment intrusted to the hands 
of the American people.’’ And the manner in which he th tthat this our 
great opportunity should be turned to the benefit of he forcibly 

ncicated by expressing in his Farewell Address his ardent w: “that the 
happiness of these States, under the I 
plete, by so carefula this Uiesing 
will acquire to them glory of recommending it to the applause, the affec- 
tion, anc the adoption of every nation which is or astranger to it.” And 
further: “ Observe faith and justice toward all nations; cultivate peace 
and harmvuay with all; religion and morality enjoin this conduct, and can it 
be that good does not equally enjoin it? It will be worthy ofa free, 
enlightened, and, at no distant day, a t nation, to give to mankind the 
imous and too novel example of a people always guided by an exalted 


i and benevolence. 
Thus did Washington view the first 


ential favor bestowed upon this 
poo’. and also our duty to spread among the nations, not by 
force of arms, moral power —— 

would have been too modest to avow it. it'consistea in the fact that the 

nei he followed, the motives that and the wisdom of his 
Prriciee the unagh model of a repu aint soulsieate 

of the world 0 See ae ecastines and poh eg 

ere eae See ac Bence. Surely no other nation has 


look 
been blessed. 
Te third umjaue provi tential favor enjoyed by the American people con- 


and sea, For more than three-quarters of a century—a of our 
making and od of our civil conflict —the peo- 
glo have eniuyedl the boon of a su unarmed peace in 


in from Hin 
Se 





portent security. Until recently we valued this priceless privilege so heay: 
ly and proudly that we looked down with pitying superiority upon the 1. 
tions of the Old World, seeing them grievously burdened with their monstr,,;. 
military and naval establishments; and we watched with an almost disdaj, 
ful smile their incessant efforts to increase those burdens in their nery,);, 
anxiety lest some rival might get an advantage; until at last one of thei; 
mightiest rulers truthfu'ly confessed that the ruinous competition could »).; 
much longer go on without fatal consequences. And we were the only grog 
nation on earth securely free from these drag weights and worries. 

This is no mere fancy picture. The history of acentury bearsit out. k) 
cepting the period of our civil war, we had, compared with other great pow 
ers, neither army nor navy, and yet our rights and our honor were safe ;,|| 
over the globe. e greatest sea power on earth yielded to us far more d«; 
erence than to any other nation. hy all this? Whilea hostile power wis) 
ing to attack us would have had the advantage of greater readiness, it 0) ),| 
not strike at a vital point in our continental stronghold. It would have }), | 
to count upon a discouragingly long struggle against immense resources a: 
an incalculable staying power on our side, and during that struggle it wou) 
have offered dangerous opportunities to its jealous rivals in the Old Wor): 
Moreover, it was thought that our Monroe doctrine, looking to the prima: , 
of this Republic in this hemisphere, would keep us from unnecessary mo:/ 
dling with Old World affairs. ‘ 

Therefore we could not have a war unless we kicked some foreign natic 
into it. Even all our wishes concerning Cuba would eons have been 
conceded by Spain without firing a gun if we had only waited. In one wor 
it was the first precept of European statesmanship to remain on good teri) 
with this Republic at almost any cost. And therefore it was that we we 
secure in the enjoy anens of the inestimable blessing of unarmed peace, wit); 
the fullest liberty to devote all our social energies to the development of 01): 
immense material resources and of our mental and moral capabilities; to t}.. 
solution of the great problem of popular government given in our charge, 
and to our glorious ion to ppeeeeee the cause of liberty and civilization 
among mankind by the peaceable moral force of our example. 

These were the extraordinary providential favors bestowed upon tho 
American people, part of which Washington witnessed, part of which he 
ae and the duties and responsibilities flowing from which he felt so 

eeply. 
THE NEW COURSE. 


What have we done with these blessings? While the conduct of tho 
American democracy has indeed not reached the ideal which was in Wash 
ington's mind, and while for this reason it has had its failures, and thoso 
failures have had to be dearly paid for, yet pornos 5 heat recently substan 
tially true tothe most essential principles upon which it was founded, and 
cogocials to Washington's precepts concerning its intercourse with the out- 
side world, the Republic has achieved a measure of development in wealth, 
greatness, and —_— that has in a like space of time never been equaled by 
any nation in history. 

But now we are told that we have come toa turning point; that the very 
pores we have won in walking that providential path obliges us tostrike out 

n a different direction; that we must no longer content ourselves with mak- 
ing this vast continent the home of a free, peaceable, and happy people, with 
an honest endeavor to solve on this virgin soil the momentous problem of 
popular self-government, and with advancing the cause of liberty and civili- 
zation among mankind by the moral force of our example, but that we must 

ve up the priceless privilege of wnarmed peace; that we must have big 
eects and armies in order to play a new part in the affairs of the world; that 
we must become conquerors to spread our commerce and have far-away pos- 
sessions and rule foreign peoples as our subjects—no matter what the orig- 
inal design of our Republic and thefundamental principles of our democracy 
may have been. And when theadvocatesof this new course are hard pressed 
in argument they always resort as their last refuge to the plea that Provi- 
dence has precipitated us into this new course and that it is vain to resist. 


WHAT IS PROVIDENTIAL? 


Nobody can be less disposed than I am to pose as a mouthpiece of Provi- 
dence. But I do maintain that when we speak of something having been so 
ordained by Providence, that no human being could be held responsible for 
it, we can only mean that the will of man one way or the other could not 
play a determining part in it. In this sense it may be said that phic, 
climatic, and other such conditions, which made t belies u of a great 
democracy on this American soil so natural, were providential; t the ris- 
ing up of an ideal leader at the beginning of our Government was providen- 
tial: that the peculiar situation of this Republic am the powers of the 
earth, enabling it to build up that great democracy in the New World un- 
troubled om ee ee and quarrels of other nations, was providential. 
But can it be maintained that in the same sense the conquest of the Philip- 
pas was providential, and that President McKinley was right when he said 
m Boston, February 16, 1899, “The Philippines were intrusted to our hands 
by ~ providence of God; itis a trust we have not sought?’ Look at the 

ac i 

Some time before our war with Spain broke out its possible contingencies 
were attentively considered by the Administration. Commodore wey, 
commanding our udron, informed himself about the state of the 
ane power in those and weeks before the declaration of war, on 

1898, he to our Government that he could mooiesy the 
— fleet and uce the d single day. 
the rest of the islands ¥ 
the rest of the would fall either to the insurgents or ourselves.” 


‘or battle, then, 
when war was declared; to seek the Spanish fleet and destroy it. Aj] this 
was done, not by een Sepeseiiee, Sas Sy erect, ot he Wavy De- 
ame When Spain after a se of ~~ got ready for peace, the 

tary of the Navy to Dewey as f e 
; “ WASHINGTON, August 13, 1898. 
“The President desires to receive from you any tet innt information you 
may have of the Philippines; the desirability of the several islands; the char- 
acter of their ; and other m: deposits; their harbor and 
in a naval and commercial sense, which would 





——— 


rofit, and thai if the business so far has not been as successful as expected, 
t proves only that the calculation was not quite correct. And when now 
President MeKinle tries to make the American people accept his interpre- 
tation that the were simply “intrusted to our hands by the 
providence of God" that “it is a trust we have not sought,” he has, to 
say the least, taken liberties with Providence which he may answer for. 
With the same right Napoleon invading Spain and making one of his brothers 
King of that country,and Maximilian, made Emperor of Mexico by the bayo- 
nets of French invaders, might have piously turned up their eyes, saying 
that the providence of God had intrusted those countries to their hands and 
that it was a trust —< had not sought. Coming from their mouths, Mr. 
McKinley himself would have called such words hypocritical cant, if not 
jasphemy. 
' ee us now see in what manner the policy. for which the President makes 
divine Providence responsible was carried out. We made war upon Spain, 
as our Congress eoteeunny declared to the American people and to all man 
kind, for the purpose of liberating the Cuban people from Spanish oppres 
sion, declaring that they were, and of right ought to be, free and independ- 
ent. It was a grand spectaclo—a great nation voluntarily undergoing the 
burdens and horrors of war merely to secure toa foreign population that 
freedom and independence they were painfully struggling for. lt was a pur- 
»ose so noble in its unselfishness that many persons abroad would not believe 
in its sincerity, but charged us with some secret selfish design of conquest. 
At this we were extremely angry. 

Then came Dewey's victory in Manila Bay, and with it the temptation 
testing our aipcortey. Dewey invited the chief of the Filipino insurgents, 
Aguinaldo, to join him and encouraged and aided him with armsand ammu- 
nition to the revolutionary movement against Spain on a great scale 
Aguinaldo did so; he formed an army of about 30,000 men, set up a civil gov- 
ernment which, according to the testimony of the imperialist agitator Barrett, 
who had seen it, compared in its Congress favorably with the Parliament of 
Japan, and well-constructed and active executive departments and an 
internal administration working admirably. as described by gentlemen be- 
longing to the Navy and:vouched for by Admiral Dewey; an army.a civil 
government, and an internal adrainistration infinitely superior toanything of 
the kind the insurgent Cubans ever had. : 

The Filipino army went to work fighting the Spaniards most successfully, 
taking many thousands of them prisoners. In fact, it virtually did the oniy 


fighting it the Spaniards on the Philippine Islands between the time of 
Dewey's y, on May 1, 1893, and the time of the surrender of Manila, on 
August 12, and that fighting redounded to the benefit of our forces; for the 


Filipino army clea: the interior of the country of Spanish troops and 
cooped up the Spanish garrison of Manila, effectually blockading that city 
on the land side, while our ships and the American troops that had mean 
while assembled blockaded it on the sea side, so that the Spaniards in Manila 
could neither get reinforcements nor withdraw into the interior. 


OUR FILIPINO ALLIES. 


While these services were being rendered by the Filipinos, and their effee- 
tive cooperation sought and accepted by us, the Filipinos acted as our allies 
against acommon foe. And then when we had taken Manila and assem)!ed 
a large land force there, did we remember that we had gone to war against 
Spain with the solemn proclamation that this should be a war of liberation, 
and not of eo and that our Filipino allies were fairly ontitled to the 
full benefit of that pledge? No; not that. President McKinley entered into 
peace negotiations with the common enemy, Spain; negotiations from which 
our ere Filipinos, who urgently asked to be heard, were carefully shut 
out, and through bis commissioners President McKinley concluded, 
behind the of our allies, a treaty with § , the common enemy, by 
which he not that the Philippine Islanders were, and of right 
ought to be, free and independent, like the Cubans, but that Spain, even after 
having been actually ousted from that country. was still the rightful sover- 
eign of the Philippine Islanders, so that she could sell them; and he bought 
them and their country for the sum of $20,000,000. It was in thissingular way 
that, as President McKinley wishes to have us balieve, “the providence of 
God intrusted to our hands the Philippines—a trust we have not sought.” 

Thus, in the first place, he contrived to turn the much-vaunted unselfish 
war of liberation into a vulgar land-grabbing game, and to strip the Ameri- 
can peuple the unique glory of a most generous act, grand in its unselfish- 
ness, he think such a breach of faith can be pleasing to the sight of an 
all-righteous Providence? Or does he imagine he can deceive an cmniscient 
God by the wily Be that the pledge of an unselfish generosity applied only 
to the Western ed and that the liberating of one people gave usa 
right to subjugate another? 

AN ACT OF PERFIDY. 


than this. Brcognizing the fact that Dewey invited Aguinaldo 
es to help him in his operations by organizing the insurrec- 

s; that the Filipinos did do effectual! service as Our 

allies, to believe that they were fighting for their own inde- 
= ; weleft them undisturbed in that belief until we had sufficient 
3 to need their aid no longer, and until Manila was taken. 

r backs, we bought them from defeated Spain to 

them as our own subjects, every fair minded man will agree that 
Does President McKinley think that 
strong to despoil the feeble of their 


‘hts can be looked u: with favor by an all-just God? 

excuses the President and by his spokesmen for this faith- 

less are of deed itself. They show how far the moral sense 
of men may be by the defense of a bad cause. I have read with care 
the fatnous “preliminary report” made by the Philippine Commission “ at 
the request of the ent’ just before the last November elections, and I 
must that some —_ of it have filled me with painful astonish- 
ment. | report, for instance, in order to justify what has been done, as- 
serts no alliance of any kind was entered into with Aguinaldo, nor 
een Se eee made to him or at 7 on par al 
see a ment ntlemen o' gh standing. 

Was it of such men to forget that while there was no alliance x 


and delivered, there was cooperation amounting to an 

=e this carried with it moral obligations of a class 
will disregard. 

report’ itself. After having recited how 

to scene of operations on a United States ship at 

, for of strengthening the United States 

Uhose of the enoun pee cEroregoss on: “ Shortly after- 

beg: attack 8 ir numbers were rap- 

militia who ven arms by Spain, all of whom 

insurgents. Great Filipino successes followed, many 

and while the Spanish troops now quictiy 

f made themselves masters of the en- 

. Samer to this very statement of the 

say 


- 







for us the business of allies, and very ef- 


nture to at the time th wre xe port Bcd 
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the war of into a land-grabbing game. 
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But they were also virtually recognized as our allies by our very com- 
manders in a manner which the commissioners in their preliminary report 
did not see fit to mention. Ido not refer here merely to the often-quoted 
correspondence between General Anderson and Aguinaldo, in which our 
general greeted the Filipinos with assurances of friendship and requests for 
cooperation and assistance in terms usually addressed by one ally to another. 
Nor do I refer only to the fact that armed vessels of the Filipinos, flying the 
flag of the Filipino republic, were plying to and fro and going out on expedi- 
tions against various Spanish posts, under the very eyes of our Admiral. 

But here is still something more. On July 13, 1808, Admiral Dewey sent 
the following dispatch to the Secretary of the Navy: “Aguinaldo informed 
me his troops had taken ail of Subig Bay except Isla Grande. which they were 

revented from taking by the German man-of-war irene. On July 7 sent the 
Raleigh and the Concord there; they took the island and about 1,300 men with 
arms and ammunition; no resistance.”” Now, what became of those 1.00 
Spanish prisoners? They were turned over to the Filipinos. Only recently 
those prisoners taken in Subig Bay have been liberated from their captivity 
in Filipino hands, and it was reported that some of them intended to make a 
claim against the United States for damages on the plea that before capitu 
lating they had been promised by our Navy officers that they would be per 
mitted to surrender to the American and not to the Filipino forces, and that 
they had been turned over to the Filipinos in violation of that promise. No 
denial has been made of this story except as to the giving of that pledge 

Now, what did it mean, this turning over by American forces to the Fili- 
pinos of Spanish prisoners of war captured ina joint enterprise? What else 
couldit mean than that. whether there wasavy formal compact of alliance duly 
signed or not, Aguinaldo with his army was practically recognized as a bel 
ligerent ally of good standing? But for this would not the prisoners taken 
from the common enemy have necessarily been kept under the control of the 
American forces? Had the Filipinos been considered a mere half- barbarian 
band accidentally he!ping us and of nosubstantial right in the premises, how 
could such a turning over of prisoners to them have been justified? 

But let us hear Admiral Dewey himself. In a recent letter answering an 
inquiry from Senator LODGE as to what pledges were given to Aguinaldo, 
the Admiral! says: “I nevertreated him as an ally, except to make use of him 
and the natives to assist me in my operations against the Spaniards.” Pre 
cisely so. We ‘“‘used”’ them practically as allies against the common enemy, 
profiting from their cooperation as allies. And then, baving so used them, 
we refused them the recognition morally due toan ally. Does not the Ad 
miral ** give away *’ the whole case? 

Again, when our peace commissioners cat at Paris the testimony of Rear 
Admiral Bradford was taken, and Senator ’'ey¥p asked him: “Suppose the 
United States, in the progress of that war, found the leader of the present 
Philippine rebellion an exile from his country in Hongkone, and sent for him 
and brought him to the islands in an American ship, and then furnished him 
1,000 or 5,000 stands of erms and allowed him to purchase as many more 
stands of arms in Hongkong, and accepted his aid in conquering Luzon, what 
kind of a nation in the eyes of the world would we appear tobe to surrender 
Aguinaldo and his insurgents to Spain. to be dealt with as they pleasey’ To 
which Admiral Bradford answered: **We become responsibl> for all he has 
done: he is our ally, and we are bound to protect him.” Senator Frye for- 
got to ask the further question, what kind of a nation we would be in the 
eyesof the world if we bought our allies like a drove of sheep from Spain, 
the defeated common enemy, to treat them not as they, but as we, please. 

After all this, what fair-ninded man will deny to all intents and purposes 
the Filipinos were our allies; that they were fairly entitled at our hands to 
every considoration due from one ally to another, and that when our Admin 

stration refused them audience at the peace negotiations which were to de 

cide their fate, and then behind their backs bought them like a herd of cat 

tie from the defeated common enemy, it did a thing so mean in its disloyalty 
that it is no wonder its sponsors shrink from looking it in the face, but nervy 

ously strive to hide its hideousness from their own eyes by covering it up 
with all sorts of pretexts and sophistr.es? 

But, truly, what a pitiable sight is that presented by the respectable sign 
ers of the * preliminary report,’’ who argue that because no formal compact 
of allianco was made—that is, because the Filipinos with their generous con- 
fidence in our good faith trusted American honor soimprudently that they 
neglected to put every stipulation in black and white before going with us 
into a common fight against the common enemy—-they have lost all moral 
right to be respected and treated by us as allies! Shame, where is thy blush’ 


PROMISE OF INDEPENDENCE, 


The contention of the commissioners that *‘no promise of independence 
was ever made” to the Filipinosis of the same moral grade. Again. there 1s, 
1 admit, no instrument in writing signed by an American in authority 
Neither do I care whether our consuls or Admiral Dewey made a formil 
promise of independence to the Filipinos. That is not the question. The 
question is whether we gave the Filipinos any reason for believing that after 
defeatin the common enemy this Republic would recognize their independ 
ence, and whether they were permitted so to believe while they were fight 
ing against the common enemy. 

On July 22, 1888, General Anderson reported to the Secretary of War: 

“Aguinaldo declares dictatorship and martial law all over the islands. The 
cople expect independence.” What reason had they to expect that this 
Repblic would recognize their independence? The best in the world-—a rea- 
son, too, most honorable to them as well as to the American people. They 
knew that. when beginning the war against Spain, we had loudly disclaimed 
all idea of conquest and had declared the Cubans of right ontitled to their 
independence. They knew that in all things which in our eyes gave the 
Cubans their right and title to independence, the people of the Philippines 
held the same if not a superior title. They would have considered it an in 
sult to the great and magnanimous American Republic to entertain on their 
part even the slightest suspicion that our professions of unselfish purpose 
were a mere humbug, and that while liberating one people we were capyble 
of scheming the subjugation of another because we coveted their land. In 
one word, as everso inany of their proclamations showed, they expectel 
their independence because they believed the American people to be an hon 
est le and the American Government tobe an honest government. And 
in this belief they acted as our allies against the common enemy 

We permitted them to entertain that belief while so acting. It istrne. in 
Washington the scheme was meanwhile hatched to rob them of their fairly- 
earned independence. Was the Administration at least honest enough then 
to intorm them that their expectation of independence might be disap- 
pointed? It wasnot. Indeed, the Administration did secretly instruct our 
consuls and commanders not to make any promises to the Filipinos that 
might embarrass the execution of the treacherousscheme. But the Filipinos 
themselves were left in their happy confidence so long as their service as our 
allies was of any valuetous. I say, therefore, although there was no written 
engagement promising them their independence, our solemn proclamation at 
the beginning of the war that this would be a war of liberation and not of 
conquest, and our permitting them to expect their independence accord 
ingly, while we accepted their aid as our allies, constituted a promise so com- 
plete and morally so binding that it is difficult tounderstand how any honest 
man can so forget himself as to question it. 
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THE SHAM SOVERZIGNTY. 


And thus when the Spaniards were thoroughly defeated everywhere, and 
Manila was taken, and our Filipino allies were of no further practical use to 
us, the Administration instructed our peace commissioners in Paris to obtain 
from Spain the cession of her sovereignty over the Philippines, not: to the 
people of those islands, but to the United States. Now I shall show, I trust, 
to the satisfaction of every candid mind, that this proceeding involved on 
our part the grossest betrayal of our own professed principles, and one of the 
most glaring self-stultifications ever committed by any government. When 
we made war upon Spain for the liberation of Cuba, we could not, and did 
not, deny that Spain, historically, the sovereignty of Cuba. 

But we maintained that Spain by her tyrannical and ms eee misgovern- 
ment had morally forfeited that sovereignty; that she had ceased to possess 
it as a matter of right; and that, although the Spanish forces were sti!l in 
actual occupation of the pee cities and harbors, and of a very large 
portion of the interior of the nd, the people of Cuba, ae risen up 
against Spanish misrule, had won the right of sovereignty for themselves. 
We therefore solemnly declared in that famous resolution of Congress not 
merely that Spain must be driven out of Cuba but that the people of 
Cuba “of right ought to be and are free and er that is, that the 
sovereignty of Spain over Cuba was no longer d, but of right ought to be 
possessed, and actually was possessed, by the Cuban people themselves. 

How does this bear upon the case of the Philippines? It is a fact, not ques- 
tioned by eny vay. that 8 ish sovereignty was historically no better 
founded in the Phil pana ® in Cuba; that Spanish misrule was fully as 
grievous in the Philippines as in Cuba; that the people of the Philippines had 
risen against the misrule as the Cubans had; that the case of the Philippines 
was therefore identical with that of Cuba, with this difference, that the Fili- 

inos had achieved much greater military successes and organized a far bet- 

r and stronger native government than the Cubans ever had; so that in 
the Philippines the Spaniards had not ony as they had in Cuba, forfeited the 
moral title to sove ty, but had actually lost also the exercise and posses- 
sion of it. The right of the Filipinos to sovereignty over their country was 
speraeere, according to our professed principles, even stronger than that of 

e s. 

The Spanish title to sovereignty over the pamevinee was thus utterly dis- 
credited by ourselves. By word and act we had, in the lel case of Cuba, 
maintained that the Spanish title had rightfully to the people of the 
country. And yet that Spanish title so utter! redited by ourselves we 
then recogni again as valid in order to enable 8 to sell our Filipino 
allies tous. And we bought that title, although we knew full well that Spain 
had actually lost it all, and could not deliver anything of it, but we bought the 
sham, in order to steal the su from the Philippine to whom, 
by our own doctrine, it rightfully belonged. Thisis the farcical and contempt- 
ible predicament in which the action of the Administration has placed the 
great American Republic. 


JUGGLING SUBTERFUGES. 
Iam well aware that astute lawyers may find some quirk or quibble to 


srsuade le who wish to be so persuaded that under the law of nations 
n had still a technical title to a soveeny which she had morally for. 
feited and ically lost and could not deliver, and that this she could sell 


and we could buy. t will such a technicality satisfy our consciences and 
rotect our honor? Most of us have learned experience to distinguish 
tween the class of men who, in their dealings with their neighbors, are gov- 
erned by an innate moral sense of right and who will never condescend to 
take an unfair advantage even when the law permits them to do so with im- 
ponity. and another class consisting of persons to be respectable, 
t to whom the question of moral right is of no concern, and who do not 
Saree Srene Ser ey own benefit, taking care only not to 
ie 


The first class we call “gentlemen,” and we respect . 
second class we do not, at least we ought not to, call gentlemen, for we feel 
meet them. the 


scruple at any 


neighbor may keep clear of the itentiary, but he 
not an honest man ° _ 


And now I soberly ask you, Does not the purchase of that Spanish sov- 
ereignty put the American plainly into that ca! ? How pitiably 
the Administration itself has been at sea as to the origin of our title to sov- 
ereignty! On December 21, 1898, in his famous “‘ benevolent assimilation" 
order, which in fact was his declaration of war against the My ag Presi- 
dent McKinley said: “The destruction of the Spanish fleet in harbor of 


the city and the surrender of the 5 the con- 
uest of the Phili Islands and the Spanish coverasuty 
erein the signature of the treaty of peace between States 
and Spain on the 10th instant, and as the result victories 
arms, the future control, d tion, t of the 
s are ceded to the Uni 8 


this was not a t of the case—that is, that we had 

then uired no hts by the treaty, which at ak he, 2st yee baveng 

| ap ght Oa Dt ph Be nn 

or w we are . 

oven =, Sengent - Ay ~ Ser eee months later he a= a 

speech sburg: “ Un treaty was ra which it was 

Satie Unpend Danie die, tum cuk beckan eae dentate 
’ ,~ an r was 

comatadar oo This was correct as to the extent of our 


inasmuch as we have ever since been jn killing our late Filipino 
allies, who defend the rightful title to the people. And finally 
comes Presiden‘ observes that the Philippine 
isinpds belong cota by every tite of i 
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THE SLAUGHTER AND DEVASTATION, 


And to enforce such a title of sopenmenty resting not upon anything akin, 
to moral right, but at best u a shrewd legal technicality which in privat. 
life every gentleman would despise, we have proceeded to kill thousands 
upon thousands of men and devastated the homes of thousands upon tho:. 
sands of innocent —- who had never done us any harm and whose on|y 
offense consisted in having confidently expected that the generous anij 
liberty-loving Americans would be true to their professed principles, a)<j 
who, being grievously disappointed in this, still wished to be free and ind; 
pendent. What defense in the world can there be of such an outrage? 
Aside from shifting the responsibility on Providence, the excuse is brought 
forth that our soldiers were attacked and had to “ defend” the American flag 

Defend the American flag? Let us see. There are certain facts admitte| 
by all. The first shot was not fired by a Filipino, but by an American 0). 
dier, killing a Filipino who had not attacked him, but had simply crossed t})o 
American line. Some shots were fired in return, and then the firing spread 
and developed into an extended engagement which evidently was not plan- 
ned by the Filipinos. Aguinaldo promptly disavowed the collision, and 
made a fair proposition to stop it. It would thus have been stop had our 
commander agreed; but he insisted upon continuing the fight. eneral Otis 
says in his report: 

“The engagement was one strictly defensive on the part of the insurgents 
and of vigorous attack by our forces.” The only excuse given for his action 
is that the Filipinos would have wanted to fight if they had been ready, and 
that they had me “abusive,” and “insulting,” and “defiant °—terms of- 
ten freely applied by some Anglo-Saxons to people of other, especially darker, 
races who presume tothink that they have some rights. Thus the plain fact 
is that our men actually ae the slaughter and that our commander ro- 
fused to stop it when he might have done so with honor. 

But more important is the other fact, also set forth in General Otis’s report, 
that the President had directly provoked a collision with the Filipinos by his 
notorious order of December 21, 1898—a document so inflammatory in its char 
acter that General Otis found it necessary to suppress it and to substitute a 
proclamation of his own—a scheme which failed, as the President's order be- 
came public through a subordinate commander. General Otis knew that tho 
President's order would be taken by the Filipinos as a declaration of war, 
which in fact it was. No criticism of the President’s action can place the 
responsibility for the Filipino war more conclusively upon the President than 
this part of General ‘s report. And when, r all this, we hear the 
President say, as last summer he did say in his a. Pittsburg, “ The 
first blow was struck by the insurgents; and at “Then it was that 
the insurgent leader made an attack upon our men, and then our boys let 
loose;”’ and in his message, “An attack, nt cemuanan in advance, was 
made all along the American lines*—when we hear him say to the people 
oe things, in the face of such facts, we fairly hold our breath and bow our 

8. 


FALSE EXCUSES. 


After all this we must not be surprised that the imperialists are so anxious 
to make the American people believe that there wou!d have been no fight in 
the Philippines had there been no hes made in the United States against 
the policy of co: est and subjuga , and that the authors of such speeches 
are therefore traitors giving aid and comfort tothe enemy. Has it been for- 

otten that the Filipinos have more than once risen t Spanish tyranny 
before we took any interest in those islands and r people? Does not 
this show them capable of rising without any such outside encow ‘ment? 

But we are told that to rise t the Americans is quite a different 
thing; thata meget a the Filipinos really are fond of us and hail Amer- 
ican sov ty as satisfac of a long-felt want; and that there are 
only a few vous leaders whose ‘sinister ambition,” as the President 
calls their desire for freedom and independence, has stirred up disorder, and 
who would soon have desisted had not the speeches of American anti-imperi- 
alists encow them. 

I hardly could trust my eyes when I read in the President’s annual mes- 
sage this statement: “ I had every reason to believe, and I still be- 

i er of so a wae in accordance with the wishes 
and aspirations of the great mass of the 0 people.” And thisin the face 
of the fact that we need there for the enforcement of that sove ty the 
largest army this Republic has ever had in active field service except during 
our civil war—an army twice or three times as large as any we had in the 
Revolutionary war, or in the war of 1812, or in the Mexican war, or in Cuba 
in the late war—an army ten times as large as that which is thought neces- 
sary to keep order in Cuba now. ‘ 

Why do we need sotremendous aforce? To beat the Filipino army, which, 
as our Secretary of War told us in a speech at Chicago, represen almost 
too infini y small a portion of the piipinc peep tobe tically 

ay << generations’ Or did we n it,as others tell us, to pro- 
*good “among the Filipino people against 


small rebellious minority and hand it over to the po- 
lice? Woe eee The reason is simple: pee map everybody knows, there 
mass " 


is too m reason to fear that this “good Americans * would, 
wpen conneen, Comm ats 89 Segees pinos and eventually use those arms 
against us. 

A few months agp i anid tas palie address: “‘ We have not a true friend 
left among the unless it be some speculators and the Sultan of Sulu; 
we have managed into enemies.” 


in which y named three prominent Filipinos who, he says, 

mg speculators, but our fast and he adds that “we have many 
another honest and able American among the leading men of the ar- 
lago.* With the same assurance, the same Professor Worcester had 
told us of the success of local government blished under 
rican on the island fn oot cess Ss conan with 
which the ve people had received t. But shortly came the 
news of the “ treason " of some of the native officers, * benevo. 

“and devotion to American liberators have been 
so highly. And we have had similar experiences in other doubt 











sincere qocegtanee of such a rule by the great mass of a people is impossible. 


It is uman nature. 

Bri rule in India has in part been recognized as beneficial. But inspite 
of some theatrical demonstrations of loyalty we hear of, Great Britain would 
not to-day with any confidence leave the maintenance of the Indian Empire 
to the fidelity of the native pr The British heart secretly trembles 
at the thought of what wou d come if a torch were thrown into that mass of 
Indian combustibles. As to the Philippine Islands, our Government, what- 
ever otherwise its quality, will always be essentially government by garri- 
gon. Those who carried on their struggle for freedom will always remain 
the heroes of the people; and whatever banquet we as foreign rulers may 
spread to them, the shade of their betrayed and murdered independence will, 
tke Banquo's ghost, always claim the first seat at the board. If President 
McKinley y believes that ‘ the transfer of sovereignty was in accordance 
with the wishes and aspirations of the great mass of the Filipino people,” it 
shows only how hopelessly blind he is to the true nature of the problem. 


WHERE THE RESPONSIBILITY RESTS. 


he Filipino people needed no impulse from the outside to encourage 
thoi remmanes to sudju ation by foreign arms. If they had needed such 
encouragement, they would have first had it from President McKinley him- 
self when he told the world—it was before the snake of imperialistic ambi- 
tion had bitten his heart—that ‘‘annexation by force could not be thought of, 
because, according to the American code of morals, it would be criminal ag- 
gression.”’ Nothing truer and nothing severer has been said by anybody in 
condemnation of resent policy, That while the fight was going on the 
Filipinos were pleased to hear of men in this country opposing their subjuga- 
tion was natural enough—just as natural as was the comfort the revolution- 
ary American colonists took in the utterances of Chatham and Burke. But 
would the American colonists have ceased to struggle it Burke and Chatham 
had been silent? 

‘And besides, what does it mean that no American citizen should permit 
himself to denounce a public wrong or to advocate the principles upon which 
this ublic is founded, lest people who feel themselves betrayed and op- 
Pp d comfort in his words? If the Administration has led us into 
policies which can not bear discussion in the light of the Declaration of Inde- 

ndence, of the Constitution of the United States, and of the teachings of 

eorge Washington and Abraham Lincoln, must we bury the Declaration of 
Independence and the Constitution and Washington's and Lincoln's teach- 
ings out of sight, so that they may not interfere with the ambitions and 
henes of our rulers? Is it not, rather, high time to bury such policies, so 
that the great American Republic may dare to be itself agen! 

No; the shrewd trick of sopresensiog those who labored to prevent and to 
stop the Filipino war as responsible for that war will not succeed with an 
intelligent people. Is there a sane man in the world who believes that there 
would have been any Filipino war had the President remained true to the 
solemn pledge that the war oe Spain would be a war of liberation and 
not of conquest and mindful of his own affirmation that annexation by 
force could not be ey of because it would be criminal aggression? 
Would there have been a Filipino war if the President had inepired the Fili- 
pino ie with the hope that their rights would be respected as we had 

rom: to respect those of the Cubans instead of treating our allies as if 
ey were mere ———— in their own country, who could be bought and 
sold like dumb an and then flinging in their faces that outrageous 
“benevolent assimilation’ order, so insulting and inflammatory a provoca- 
tion that General Otis, foreseeing with alarm the certain consequences of its 
issue, anxiously but ineffectually sought to conceal it? 

No, therecan be noquestion as to the responsibility for this disgraceful con- 
flict and all the blood s; init. Those who had the power to prevent or 
eee by being simply faithful to the principles the American people have 
hitherto so eee ee ey will be held forever answerable for this 
wanton and w war by impartial history, and no sanctimonious cant, no 
parm soytiewry, can di their guilt or save them from that awful 


THE CONFIDENCE GAME. 
Tam aware that an arraignment like this puts our imperialists very much 


out of temper, and ar eeeney exclaim, ‘** Why say such things while 
you know the case is finally settied and your criminations serve only to 
smirch name of the weer ?” Ihave this to answer: 

t I have a is the truth. I challenge any defender of the 
Administration policy rove the correctness of a single one of my state- 
ments of fact, or of the conclusions drawn. 

Secondly. Those have smirched thé good name of the country who have 


done and are do: these nefarious things, not those who denounce them. 
Nay, the are ¢ the country would be still more smirched if we permit- 
™ the wor ers ae a things te be me in the Rogative of 
ashington an coln w © general approval o © people, even 
without calling forth a voice of protest. - 
Thirdly. The case is not finally settled, and it will not be finally settled 
settled ‘ht. A most unscrupulous and crafty ‘confidence 
game” has wor! upon the American people, When after Dewey's 
Sounds DEE Te cetuiees womens felt Chan exttialoas wren unpatniotio 
© require, we were cism was unpatriotic, 
because the President was best informed and must be trusted. 
negotiations came and it was rumored that the Adminis- 
tration demand the cession of the Philippines to the United States, we 
were admonished to hush all unfavorable discussion because it would encour- 
age the too rousness in the peace negotiations. 
When peace treaty with that cession in it was before the Senate, wo 
were warned that a would oppose the ratification of a treaty of 
and as to the disposition of the Philippines, that would rest with 
all the while the President re} d over and over that Con- 
- have to speak the decisive word. But now, when Congress is to 
up great question, we are told that the whole case is settled and 
= any pt to shake or even to criticise that settlement will be useless 


Oh, no, gentlemen; this will not do. This artful dodge has been played 
ing and toolong. The President's attempt, while constantly speak- 
thus to 


as the arbiter, to anticipate the action of Congress, 
its hand by accomplished facts, i advanced toa dangerous 
otnes, bat it has, after 
gave birtb to this 


not Spite succeeded; and if that spirit of libert 

etill lives, it will never succeed. Unless 
mistaken, the people are sovereign in country, and they 
it any President to purloin that sovereignty from them by a 
Sele will still have to pronounce the final verdict, and I trust they 
Scomecientions consideration, not of the mere question of 


sl 
ca 


profit, but, what is infini more important, of the moral merits of the 
case. theref are the right but the duty of every citizen to 
—= ian Ronest opinion on this momentous subject and to out without 


ies . THE GREAT WRONG. 
they have not fonnd it already, that a great wron 
na bean gnu their ame’ which anloss't be undo, so fara cua os 


APPENDIX TO THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 


_I challenge any one of the President's defenders to point out in the whole 
history of the world a single act of perfidy committed by a republicap gov- 
ernment more infamous than that which has been qcumniveed by the Ad 
ministration against our confiding Filipino allies. Show mea single one! 
You will search for it in vain in all the annals of mankind. 

This is strong language, you may say. Soitseems. But it is time to call 
things by their right names, and 1 am weighing my words. Have the cour- 
age to look the facts once more in the face. 

We invite the cooperation of the insurgent Filipinos against the common 
enemy, the Spaniards. Asour allies the Filipinos do valiant and effective 
service. While we accept and profit from their aid as our allies, we know- 
ingly permit t*em to believe that they are fighting for their own independ- 
ence and that we are fighting for their independence, too, having solemnly 
proclaimed to the world that our war against Spain, the common enemy, 
was to be a war of liberation and not of conquest. r 

, When we have no further use for our Filipino allies we begin peace nego- 
tiations with the common enemy from which our Filipino allies are sternly 
excluded, and behind their backs we parchase from the common enemy his 
title of sovereiguty over them—a title utterly discredited by ourselyes—so 
that from subjects of Spanish foreign rule they may become subjects of 
American foreign rule. And when then our late allies insist upon being free 
and refuse to be bonght from the defeated enemy like a herd of cattle wo 
slaughter them by thousands. 


Look at this and consider itsoberly. Whathave youtosay? Is “infamy” 
too strong a word forit? I wish I could finda more scorching one to brand 
it as it deserves. Why, if anybody did anything like this in private life, it 


would be a queer kind of gentlemen that would admit him totheir company. 
And this is what has been donein the name of the great American Republic 
the Republic born of the Declaration of Independence, the Republic of Geo 
Washington and Abraham Lincoln. Again,I say, shame, where is thy blush? 

And what do we hear in justification of this? Some clergymen tell usthat 
this is one of the ways of spreading abroad Christianity, and virtue, and su- 
perior civilization. Would not these holy men do well to consider what effect 
the teachings involved in the justification of so criminal an outrage may 
have upon the Christianity, virtue, and superior civilization of their flocks 
at home? 

GREED AND DESPOTISM. 


Then we are told that those islands are rich and will be a foothold for our 
Chinese trade, and that therefore we must have them. Indeed,in the sound 
ful sophomoration of the young Senator from Indiana recently delivered in 
the Senate a picture of the wealth of the Philippine Islands was enrolled 
gorgeous enough to make the mouth of the most virtuous pirate water 

He looked down with the loftiest pity upon everyone who would be so 
blind as not to lay hold of that wealth if he had a chance; and to make sure 
that our chance should be fully used, he proposed a system of government 
for the Philippines so absolutely despotic—a Geapotiam so entirely undiluted 
with any American idea of human rights—that it would more than satisfy 
tho sternest Russian autocrat. 

No more brutal appeal to sordid greed, no appeal so utterly hostile to the 
vital principles of our free institutions, expressed in the most high-sounding 
verbiage of American patriotism, has ever been addressed to our peoplo. If 
this be the — animating the youth of America, then the great American 
Republic will soon cease to be an encouragement to the progress of political 
liberty and become a warning example to all the world. 

And this is the spirit of imperialism. Iam well aware that some imperial- 
ists have protested against the cynicism with which others have appealed to 
sordid motives, and that the commission has framed a _— to give the Philip- 

ine Islanders a share in their government under American sovereignty. 
Bat who will deny that if the motive of pecuniary profit were taken out of 
the imperialist movement that movement would lose its vital impulse and 
speedily collapse? 

When Colonel Denby, the most influential of the Philippine commissioners, 
some time ago publicly declared that we wanted the Philippines for our own 
profit, and not for their good, and that if we found their possession unprofit 
able we would drop them and let the Filipinos cut each other's throats if 
they liked—when he said that, was he not only a little more brutally candid 
than most of his friends? And can any sane man doubt that whatever plans 
of imperial government may be devised, the rule of our race over another 
which we consider inferior will always be essentially arbitrary and consist- 
ently beneficent only when selfish interest permits it? 

Listen to the wail of misery and despair antes from the Puerto Ricans 
who were promised liberty and happiness under the American flag! Do not 
now powerful interests demand a policy which means to them poverty and 
oppression? 

THE DEMORALIZATION OF OUR REPUBLIC. 


And can you be blind to the effects which the tendencies of imperialism 
are already exercising among ourselves upon the popular mind? Do you not 
hear the pouting Sesisy with which the Declaration of Independence and the 
high ideals of liberty and human oe which so long have been sacred to 
our ple are made sport of; how the teachings of Washington and Lincoln 
are derided as antiquated nursery rhymes, and how the Constitution, when 
it stands in the way of grasping schemes, is lightly brushed aside with the 
flippant word that constitutions are made for men and not men for consti- 
tutions? 

It can not be repeated too often that there aro things which may be done 
by monarchical or aristocratic governments without making them less 
strong as monarchies or aristocracies, but which can not be done by a de- 
mocracy based upon universal suffrage without fatally demoralizing it as a 
democracy, and that one of those things is the arbitrary ruling of foreign 
populations as subjects. By the way, England is sometimes quoted as an 
example and called 8 Geanocrecy. This is a mistake. England is not a de- 
mocracy, but a monarchy with democratic tendencies but very powerful 
and tenacious aristocratic traditions. 

ta democracy, based upon universal suffrage, like ours needs most to 
insure its stability is an element of conservative poise in itself. This can be 
furnished only by popular faith in the penaiptes underlying the dem: 
institutions, by popular reverence for high ideals and traditions, by popu’ar 
respect for co tutional forms and restraints. Take away these conserva- 
tive and ennobling influences, and the only motive forces left in such a 
democracy will be greed and passion. I can hardly imagine any kind of a 
government more repellent than a democracy that has ceased to believe in 
anything and in which all ambitions are directed toward a selfish use of power. 

And fh this direction the policy of imperialism is evidently driving us. 
Have you considered what this means? What will it lead to if our people 
sousee the teaching that all our traditional creeds about liberty and the 
rights of men are meresentimental rubbish; that the most solemn professi 
and pledges may be repudiated if they stand in the way of our ambition; 
that even such base treachery as has been committed against our late Fill 
pino allies will be justifiable if it profits us; that only old fogies in their 
dotage talk about legal principles and constitutional restrictions when they 
obstruct the gratification of our desires, and that might need not be too 
scrupulous about right? 

aay of our rich men have become imperialists, believing that the posses 
sion of the Phili in whatever way acquired, will offer favorable 


ppin ; 
chances of gain to speculative capitalists. Have they thought of it that the 
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doctrine of might not needing to be scrupulous about 
not ogly to the unscrupulous might of arms, and not only to the waocrape- 
lous might of wealth, but also, in a democracy, to the might of numbers be- 
coving unserupulous? And this is the tendency of imperialism in this 
democratic Republic. 

lam by no means blind tothe commercial side of the question. I desire 


ht may be applied 


the greatest possible commercial expansion, honorably accomplished. And 


more than once have I argued that all the commercial advantages and naval 
facilities we can reasonably desire in the See we might ony have 
had from the Philippine Islanders if we had faithfully respected their title 


to independence, anu that those advantages would be much more secure with 
the lilipinos free and friendly than with the Filipinos subjugated and hostile. 
This argument has never been answered. It never will be. How inally 
wanton is it to seek those commercial advan essly at the price of 
crying injustice to others and fatal demoralization among ourselves—a price 


we should never pay for anything! 

f But now Iam ed, admitting all this to be true: What can we do after 
ze having gone so far? The case is simple. Indeed, we can not wake up the 
5 dead whose innocent blood bas been spilled. Wecan not altogether expunge 
the disgracefal page of history that has been written. 

But the American soe can rise up and declare that the t wrong at- 
tempted by misguided men in power in the name of the Repubiic shall not be 
consummated; that as we solemnly promised at the beginning of our Spanish 
war, that war shall stand in history as a war of liberation, and not of con- 
quest; that our Government recognize the Philippine Islands as free 
and independent, and that if the present Congress and Executive will not do 
80, the people will elect a Congress and an Executive who will. 

But what will become of the Philippine Islanders if unfit for independent 
on vernment? Of course every man who either himself wishes to keep the 
he lippines or who serves the Administration strenuously insists that the 
4 ; islanders are utterly unable to govern themselves. It is alwaysso. He who 





: seeks to make another man his subject always maintains that the other is 
v incapable of being a freeman. 
Thus, asa last resort, tne agitators for imperialism are now all busily en- 
i ee fazed in abusing the pinos and their leader. But here we have Admiral 
i wey'’s emphatic and repeated official statement: “In my opinion, these 
Eig: people are far superior in their intelligence and_ more capable of eelf- 
government than the natives of Cuba, and I am familiar with both races.” 
Has this weighty declaration been invalidated by the subservient talk of 
others who thought likewise until the desire of the Administration that the 
Philippine people should not be held capable of peneeee government be- 
came public? t our Government @ the position that the Philippines 
are to be independent, and Admiral Dewey's original opinion will be promptly 
and generally accepted as the correct one. 
And what of the danger that if we the independence of the 
Philippines some other power will at once in to clutch them? Does any 
sane man believe that there will besuch a danger if this a Republic 
: forbids it? And why should not American diplomacy succeed in ng the 
powers most nearly concerned to an agreement to declare the ppines 
ic neutral territory, as Belgium and Switzerland are in Europe? I have often 
; asked this question, and it has never been answered. 
: The President says in his message: “ We fling them, a golden apple of discord, 
| among the rival powers, no one of which could permit another to seize them 
; unquestioned.” sely. Noone of théir permit another to seize them, 
it will be easily feasible to make them all agree to their neutrality, so that 
none of them shall have them. 
These are phantom Spence. Neither have we a right to say that the Phil- 
ippine people must be held to be incapable of independent government if 
oe i they can not form an ideal republic, in which liberty and peace and order 
if and honesty will reign in unclouded sunshine. 


THE GREAT ALTERNATIVE. 


I entreat you soberly to contem: the alternative now before us. If 
wo bs yen the great attempted by the Administration to be consum- 
mated, our moral credit the world will nagene forever. Having started 

ving 





’ in our Spanish war with the solemn proclama’ that this would be a war 
Bal of liberation and not of conquest, ond then ha turned that war into one 
1 of land bbing and self-confessed “ criminal on,” nobody will ever 
; n believe in any profession of virtue or generosity we may put forth. 
It will be hooted down the world over as sheer h 

schemes. We shall boy of the meanest as well as, in its 

the most rous in as y anation can commit—the betrayal of an ally. 
There is nothing so ious that thenceforth we shall not be thought capa- 
ble of, and other will prudently take care not to make common cause 
with us for an upon a mere assurance of good faith on our part. This 


is the “ glory "’ we have won. 
Our sister seqwaics in this hemisphere have lcoked upon the United States 
protector. friends. 


Arm oe 
Bea, 


as their natu , and they were our na Since we 
it have dishonored our pee of disin motive, they will always 
, suspect us of a di stretch out our rapacious hands also against them. 
Already they Re 


of this ae no longer as their rong and 
friend. but as “peligro d Few the “danger in the North.” 
they will do this so long as we hold any of our conquests. 

In constant fear of our greed and py tne a in case of critical com- 
plications, be inclined to coalesce even with Old-World powers t us, 
cery Sooen, We ekel buve tke bulinetenn ith 6 beneiitian Eaaeerior 
very doors. e ve nes, a 
ing us and, in case of trouble with some foreign power, eager 00 kindle a are 

our rear. 

We shall, instead of enj the inestimable blessing of exemption from 

ens of militarism, be to keep up and costly armaments 
wn our discontented su and to for our own security. 
e shall have betrayed the 

American people 
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from the trial with a luster they never had before. By so splendid a proos .° 
good faith this Republic will achieve a position of unexampled moral grand.,, 
and influence. It will naturally become the trusted umpire between ¢.,, 

tending states—a peaceable arbiter of the world’s quarrels. It will not o1,). 
be a great world power by its strength, but the greatest of all existing wo; | 
powers by its moral prestige. ; 

_ It may be asked whether thisisnot anideal picture. Well, thisis the ide,). 
ism cher by George Washington, the soberest and most practical .,; 
men. This is what he wished and hoped the Republic of the United Stat... 
which he loved so much, to me. , 

But is there any chance of its accomplishment? Are not present circu) 
stances rather Soon ? Sothey appear. But we old anti-slavery men 
have in our days seen darker situations than this. I remember the peri; 
after the compromise of 1850, which was accepted by both political parties ;. 
a finality never to be disturbed. The popular conscience concerning slay«; , 
seemed absolutely dead. Those who still spoke against slavery were on «(| 
sides, by commercialism and by the politician, denounced as bad citizens in 
en f noshan “* Tree triumph would h: 

p on of a y an very triumph wou ave sounded like tho 
freak of a madman. But the conscience of the American people was ~ it 
dead. A new condition soon illumined the question as with a flood of new 
light. 'The popular conscience suddenly rose up in its might and did not res: 
until slavery was see out. 

Let the imperiatists not delude themselves. If the present Congress fa)|4 
to undo the great wrong that has been done, appeal will be taken to the peo- 
e And it will be kept there, and, if need be, renewed year in and year out. 

t will give you no rest, as the slavery question gave us no rest, until fina||y 
settled aright. And—take heed!—the longer the right settlement is delay. 
the greater will be its cost. ; 

You may call the upholders of the Declaration of Independence and of t})> 
Constitution, the followers of Washington's and Lincoln's teachings, * tr). 
tors’ or * bores"’—no matter, they will not give up the belief that the Ameri. 
can people are an honest people, and, like the anti-slavery men, they will not 
cease to appeal to the popular conscience, fully confident that the time wi|| 
come when on Washington's Birthday we may feel that we are again worthy 
of him, and that his great monition has not been in vain. 

‘Observe good faith and justice toward all nations; cultivate peace and 
harmony with all; religion and morality enjoin this conduct; and can it |), 
that good policy does not ually enjoin it? It will be worthy of a free, en- 
lightened, and, at no distant day. a great nation to give to mankind the mav- 
nanimous and too novel example of a people always guided by an exalted 
justice and benevolence.” 


B. 
THE POLICY OF IMPERIALISM. 
{Address by Hon. Carl Schurz at the antl impertalict conference in Chicago, 
October 17, .] 


More than eight months ago I had the bonor of throng the citizens of 
Chicago on the subject of American imperialism, oe e@ policy of an- 
nexing to this Republic distant countries and ae pe ions that will not 
fit into our democratic of government. ssed at that time 
mainly the baneful effect the pursuit of an imperialistic policy would produce 
upon our poli institutions. 

After long silence, during which I have carefully reviewed my own opin- 
ions. as well as those of others in the light of the information I could 
obtain, T shall now a the same subject another point of view. 

We all know that the lar mind is much disturbed by the Philippine 
war, and that, however h y we admire the bravery of our jers, nobody 
professes to be proud of the war itself. There are few Americans who do 
not wr admit their regret that this war should ever have happened. 

, 1898, we went to war with Spain for the avowed purpose of li}- 
erating the people of Cuba, who had long been struggling for freedom and 
independence. Our object in that war was clearly and emphatically pro- 
claimed by a solemn resolution of Congress repudia’ all intention of an- 
nexation on our part and d that the Cuban “are, and of right 
ought to be, free and independent.” This solemn d on was made to 
do justice to the spirit of American people, who were indeed willing to 
wage a war of li but would not have consented to a war of conquest. 

opinion of mankind for our dent 
er da with equal solemnity that annexation by force could 
not So of, because, to our code of morals, it would be 

Can it y be 


ed that these declarations referred only to the 
island of Cuba? would the American le, what would the world 


have said, if Congress had resolved that the Cu were indeed right- 
fully entitled to freedom and independence, but as to the le of 
other 8 colonies we recognized no such ht; and if dent Mc- 
Kinley declared that the forcible annexation of Cuba would be criminal, 
but that the forcible annexation of other Spanish colonies would be a right- 
eous act? A general outburst of protest from our own and of deri- 
sion and contempt from the whole world, would have been answer. No; 
oo. SS a That war was proclaimed to all mankind to be a war 


and not of conquest, and even now our imperialists ar: 
still boasting that the war waa prompted by the most unseidsh ; 
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Aguinaldo captured or killed. The old slander that 
would collepet gold out the revolutionary movement for a bribe of $400,000 
‘ a nee so thoroughly exploded by the best_authority that it requires un- 
ia mon audacity to repeat it. (See Senate Document 62, page 421.) 
oom ow let us see what Tas nappesed. Two months before the beginning of 

oy anish war our consul at Manila reported to the State Department: 
xy sone itions here and in Cuba are practically alike. War exists, battles are 
1 ~ sst of daily occurrence. The crown forces epeake) have not been able 
e dislodge a rebel army within 10 miles of Manila. A republic is organized 
here as in Cuba.” When two months later our war of liberation and hu- 
coaail y began, Commodore Dewey was at Hongkong with his ships. He re- 
ceived orders to attack and destroy the Spanish fleet in those waters. It was 
then that our consul-general at Singapore informed our State Department 
that he had conferred with General Aguinaldo, then at Flogepore. as to the 
cooperation of the Philippine insurgents. and that he telegraphed to 
Commodore Dewey that guinaldo was willing to come to Hongkong to ar- 
range with Dewey for **general cooperation, if desired;” whereupon Dewey 
0 wered: 
Pre aguinaldo come soon as possible.” The mooting was had. Dewey 
sailed to Manila to destroy the Spanish fleet, and Aguinaldo was taken to the 
seat of war on a vessel of the United States. His forces received a supply of 
arms through Commodore Dewey, and did eteteey. and effectively cooper- 
ate with our forces st the Spaniards, so effectively, indeed. that soon 
afterwards by their efforts the Spaniards had lost the whole country, except 
afew in which they were practically blockaded. 
Now. what were the relations between the Philippine insurgents and this 
Republic? There is some dispute as to certain agreements, including a prom- 
ise of Philippine independence, said to have been made between Aguinaldo 
and our gonsul-general at Singapore, before Aguinaldo proceeded to cooper- 
ate with Dewey. But I Jay no stress upon this point. I will let only the 
record of facts Of these facts the first, of highest importance, is that 
Aguinaldo was * desired "—that is, invited—by officers of the United States to 
cooperate with our forces. The second is t the Filipino junto in Hong- 



































mediately after these conferences appealed to their countrymen to 
kong imme American fleet about to sail for Manila as friends, by » proclama- 
tion which had these words 


“ Compatriots, divine Providence is about to place independence within our 
reach. Americans, not from any mercenary motives, but for the sake of 
humanity, have considered it opportune to extend their protecting mantle 
toour beloved country. Where you see the American flag flying assemble in 
mass. They are our redeemers.’ 

With this faith his followers gave Aguinaldo a rapturous Fe upon 
his arrival at Cavite, where he proclaimed his government an organised his 
army under Dewey's ores, 

The arrival of our d forces did not at first change these relations. 
Brig. Gen. Thomas M. Anderson, commanding, wrote to Aguinaldo, July 4, 
as follows: ** General, I have the honor to inform you that the United States 
of America, whose land forces I have the honor to command in this vicinity, 
being at war with the kingdom of Spain, has entire sympathy and most 
friendly sentiments for the native people of the Philippine Islands. For 
these reasons I desire to have the most amicable relations with you, and 





to haye you and your people cooperate with us in military operations 
against the Spanish f: "ete. Aguinaldo responded cordially, and an ex- 
tended correspondence followed, special services being asked for by the 

rty of the first being rendered by the second, and duly acknowledged 

v the first. this went on pleasantly until the capture of Manila, in 
which Aguinaldo effectively cooperated by fighting the 8 rds outside, 
taking many ers from them, and hemming them in. The services 
they rende thousands of Spanish prisoners, by harassing the 
Spaniards in the trenches, and by completely blockading Manila on the land 
side, were amply testified to by our own-officers. inaldo was also active 
on the sea. He ships, which our commanders permitted to pass in and 
out of Manila Bay, under the flag of the Philippine republic, on their expe- 
ditions against other provinces. 

Now, whether there was or not any formal compact of alliance paghee and 
sealed, no candid man who has studied the offi documents will deny that 
in pot of fact the Filipinos, having been desired and invited to do so, were, 
before the re of acting, and were practically recognized as our 
allies, and as such they did effective service, which we accepted and 
profited by. This is an ind table fact, proved by the record. 

It is an equally indisputable fact that during that period the Filipino gov- 
ernment er veo so that nobody could plead ignorance of it 
or misunderstand it, informed the world that their object was the achieve- 
ment of national dence, and that they believed the Americans had 
come in good faith to help them accomplish that end, as in the case of Cuba. 
It was weeks after various proclamations and other public utterances of 
Aguinaldo to that effect that the correspondence between him and General 
Anderson, which I have quoted, took place, and that the useful services of 
the Filipinos as our allies were accepted. It is, further, an indis- 
putable fact that @ this period our Government did not inform the Fili- 
pinos that their fond expectations as to our recognition of their independ- 


of State did, indeed, ov June 16 write to Mr. Pratt, our 
that our Government knew the Philippine in- 

rgents, not indeed as reese struggling for liberty, and who, like the 

* righ ought to be free and syhepensent,” but merely as 

esa oat and Be eaaects of Gon # “i Ned we occu i their 
war, Ww ve to yield us due *o ience.”’ 

And Van dieke at ce Government were instructed not to make any 
as tothe future. But the Filipinos themselves were 

were left to believe that, while fighting in cooperation 

they were fighting for their own independence. 

imagine that the Government of the t American Repub- 

of ha to war with Spain under the banner of 

capable of secretly piotine 

mest subjugation of the Philippines. 

went faithfully and bravely on doing for us the service 
in arms, far from dreaming that the same troops with 
asked to cooperate would soon be employed by the great 
and humanity toslaughter them tergoeliertenscn than 
to stand up for their own freedom and 


was tohappen. As soon as Manila was taken and we had no 
oul Pate em thes were ordered to fall back and back 
: su commanders 








































Our treated the Fili- 
sent one of his aids- 


,and repre- 
to on tion of the 
were slammed in their faccs, in 


was hatched to deprive the Philippine 
rule and to make them the subjects 
f ruler their late ally, this great Re- 
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public which had grandly proclaimed to the world that its war against Spain 
was not a war of conquest, but a war of liberation and humanity. 

Behind those doors which were tightly closed to the people of the Philip- 
pines a treaty was made with Spain, by the direction of President McKinley, 
which provided for the cession ot the Philippine Islands by Spain to the United 
States for a consideration of $20,000,000. "i has been said that this sum was 
not purchase money, but a compensation for improvements made by Spain, 
or a solatium to sweeten the pill of cession, or what not; but, stripped of all 
cloudy verbiage. it was really purchase money. the sale being made by Spain 
under duress. Thus Spain sold, and the United States bought, what was 
called the sovereignty of Spain over the Philippine Islands and their people. 

Now look at the circumstances under which that ‘cession '’ was made. 
Spain had lost the possession of the country, except a few isolated and help 
less little garrisons, most of which were effectively blockaded by the Pili. 
pinos. The American forces occupied Cavite and the harbor and city of Ma- 
nila, and nothing more. The bulk of the country wasoceupied and possessed 
by the people thereof, over whom Spain had, in — of fact, ceased to exer- 
cise any sovereignty, the Spanish power having been driven out or destroyed 
by the Filipino insurrection, while the United States had not acquired, be- 
yond Cavite and Manila, any authority of whatever name by military occu- 
pation, nor by recognition on the part of the people. Aguinaldo’s army sur 
rounded Manila on the land side, and his government claimed organized 
control over fifteen provinces. That government was established at Malolos, 
not far from Manila; anda very respectable government it was. According 
to Mr. Barrett, our late minister in Siam, himself an ardent imperialist, who 
had seen it, it had a well-organized executive, divided into several depart- 
ments, ably conducted, and a popular assembly, a congress, which would 
favorably compare with the Parliament of Japan—an infinitely better goy- 
ernment than the insurrectionary government of Cuba ever was. 

It is said that Aguinaldo’s government was in operation among only a part 
of the eae of the islands. This is true. But it is also certain that it was 
recogn and supported by an immeasurably larger part of the people than 
Spanish sovereignty, which had practically ceased to exist, and than Amer- 
ican rule, which was confined toa harbor and a city and which was carried 
on by the exercise of military force under what was substantially martial 
law over a people that constituted about one-twentieth of the whole popula- 
tion of the islands. Thus, having brought but a very small fraction of tho 
country and its people under our military control, we bought by that treaty 
the sovereignty over the whole from a power which had practically lost that 
sovereignty and therefore did no longer possess it; and we contemptuously 
disdained to consult the existing native government, which actually did con- 
trol a large part of the country and the people, and which had been our ally 
in the war with Spain. The sovereignty we thus acquired may well be de- 
fined as Abraham Lincoln once defined the ** popular sovereignty \ of Senator 
Douglas's doctrine—as being like a soup made by boiling the shadow of the 
breastbone of a pigeon that had been starved to death. 

No wonder that treaty found opposition in the Senate. Virulent abuse 
was heaped upon the ‘‘statesman who would oppose the ratification of a peace 
treaty.’* A peace treaty? This was no peace treaty atall. It was a treaty 
with half a dozen bloody wars in its belly. It was, in the first place, an open 
and brutal declaration of war against our allies, the Filipinos, who struggled 
for freedom and independence from foreign ruJe. Every man not totally 
blind could see that. For such a treaty the true friends of peace could, of 
course, not vote. 

But more. Even before that treaty had been assented to by the Senate 
that is, even before that ghastly shadow of our Philippine sovereignty had 
obtained any legal sanction—President McKinley assumed of his own motion 
thesovereignty of the Philippine Islands by his famous ** benevolent-assimila 
tion” order of December 21, 1898, through which our military commander at 
Manila was directed forthwith to extend the military government of the 
United States over the whole archipelago, and by which the Filipinos were 
notified that if they refused to submit, they would be compelled by force of 
arms. Having bravely fought for their freedom and independence from one 
foreign rule, they did refuse to submit to another foreign rule, and then the 
slaughter of our late allies began—the slaughter by American arms of a once 
friendly and confiding people. And this slaughter has been going on ever 
since. 

This isa grim story. Two years ago the prediction of such a possibility 
would have been regarded as a hideous nightmare, as the offspring of a dis- 
eased imagination. But to-day it is a true tale—a plain recital of facts taken 
from the official records. These things have actually been done in these last 
two years by and under the Administration of William McKinley. This is 
our Philippine war as it stands. Is it a wonder that the American people 
should be troubled in their consciences? But let us not be too swift in our 
——- on the conduct of those in power over us. Let us hear what they 

ave to say in defense of it. 

It is pretended that we had a right to the poems of the Philippines, 
and that self-respect demanded us to enforce that right. What kind of right 
was it? The right of conquest? Had we really acquired that country by 
armed conquest, which, as President McKinley has told us, is, according to 
the American code of morals, ‘“‘criminalaggression?’’ But if we had thrown 
aside our code of morals, wu had then not conquered more than the bay and 
city of Manila. The rest of the country was controlled, if by anybody, by 
the Filipinos. Or was it the right of possession by treaty’? I have already 
shown that the President ordered the enforcement of our sovereignty over 
the archipelago before the treaty had by ratification gained legal effect, and 
also that in making that treaty we had bought something called sovereignty 
which Spain had ceased to possess and could therefore not sell and deliver. 
But let me bring the matter home to you by a familiar example. 

Imagine that in our Revolutionary times France, being at war with Eng- 
land, had brought to this country a fleet and an army, and had, without any 
definite compact to that effect, cooperated as an ally with our Revolutionary 
forces, permitting all the while the Americans to believe that she did this 
without any mercenary motive, and that in case of victory the American 
colonies would be free and independent. Imagine, then, that after the British 
surrendered at Yorktown the King of France had extorted from the British 
King a treaty ceding, for a consideration of $20,000,000, the sovereignty over 
the American colonies to France, and that thereupon the King of France 
had coolly notified the Continental Congress and General Washington that 
they had to give up their idea of national independence and to surrender 
unconditio: y to the sovereignty of France, wherefor the French King 
promised them “* benevolent assimilation.’ Imagine, further, that upon the 
protest of the Americans that Great Brtiain, aos lost everything in the 
colonies except New York City and a few other little posts, had no sover- 
eignty to ¢, the French King answered that he had bought the Amer- 
icans at $5 a head, and that if they refused to submit he would give them 
benevolent assimilation in the shape of bullets. Can there be any doubt 
that the Continental Congress and General Washington would have re- 
torted that, no matter what the French King might have bought, Great 
Britain had no sovereignty left to sell; that least of all would the Amer- 
icans permit themselves to be sold; that the French, in so treating their 
American allies after such high-sounding professions of friendship and 
generosity, were a lot of mean, treacherous, contemptible hypocrites, 
and that the Americans would rather dic than submit to such wolves in 
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triotic American now deny that, whatever 
ible cessions of a lost sovereignty 


sheep's clothing. And will any 
quibbles of international law about 
might be invented, such conduct of the French would have been simply a 
shame and that the Americans of that time would have eternally disgraced 
themselves if they had failed to resist unto death? How, then, can the same 
patriotic American demand that the Filipinos should surrender and accept 
American sovereignty under circumstances ey — And that par- 
w 


allel will not be shaken y any learned internatio: technicalities, which 
do not touch the moral element of the subject. 

It is also pretended that, whatever our rights, the Filipinos were the orig- 
inal peuees in the pending fight, and that our troops found themselves 
compelled to defend their flag against assault. What are the facts? 

Oneevening early in Feb: last some Tp emennensered the Amer- 
ican lines without, however, at ~~ ae y. An American sentry fired, 
killing one of the Filipinos. Then a wang firing began at the outposts. 
It spread until it assumed the proportions of an extensive en ment, in 
which a large number of Filipinos were killed. Jt is a well-established fact 
that this engagement could not have been a meditated affair on the part of 
the Filipinos, as many of their officers, including Aguinaldo's private secretary, 
were at the time in the theaters and cafés of Manila. It is further well known 
that the next day Aguinaldo sent an officer, General Torres, under a flag of 
truce to General Otis to declare that the fighting had not been autho b 
Aguinaldo, but had begun accidentally; that Aguinaldo wished to have it 
stopped, and proposed to that end the establishment of a neutral zone be- 
tween the two armies, such as might be aqzocanse to General Otis; where- 
upon General Otis curtly answered that the fighting, having once begun, 
must goon tothe grimend. Who was it that really wanted the fight? 

But far more important than all this is the fact that President McKinley's 
“benevolent assimilation” order, which even before the ratification of the 
treaty demanded that the Philippine Islanders should unconditionally sur- 
render to American sovereignty, in default whereof our military forces would 
compel them, was really the dent's declaration of war inst the Fili- 

inos insisting upon independence, however you may quibble about it. 
hen an armed man enters my house under some questionable pretext and 
telle me that I must yield to him unconditional control of the premises or he 
will knock me down, who is the aggressor, no matter who strikes the first 
oer? No case of aggression can be clearer, shuffle and prevaricate as you 
w 

Let us recapitulate. We goto war with Spain in behalf of an oppressed 
colony of hers. We solemnly p this be a war. not of conquest, 
God forbid, but of liberation and humanity. We invade the Spanish colony 
of the Philippines, destroy the Spanish fleet, and invite the Cooperation of 
the Filipino insurgents t ouain- We accept their effective aid as allies, 
all the while permitting them to believe that in case of victory they will be 
OR eeeies atind than aeh- omnlved at n Sannin papt at tho ileal t 

y active fighting they get con a of the interior country 
from which Spain is virtua!ly ousted. When we have oanaree Manila an 
have no further use for our Filipino allies, our President directs that, behind 
their backs, a treaty be made with Spain transferring their country to us; 
and even before that treaty is ratified he tells them that in place of the 
Spaniards they must accept us as their masters, and that if they do not they 
will be compelled by force of arms. Spay retuse. and we shoot them down; 
and, as President McKinley said at Pittsburg, we shall continue to shoot 
them down “ without useless pores 

have recited these things in studiously sober and dry, matter-of-fact lan- 
guage, without oratorical ornament or appeal. I ask you now what epithet 
can you find justly to characterize such a course? Ha ily fou need not 
search for one, for ident McKinley himself has furn e best when 
in a virtuous moment he said that annexation by force should not be thought 
of, for according to the American code of morals it would be ‘criminal ag- 
gression.” Yes; “criminal” isthe word. Have you ever heard of any aggres- 
sion more clearly criminal than this? And in thiscase there is an element of 
poouttesiz repulsive meanness and treachery. I pity the American who can 

hold this spectacle without the profoundest shame, contrition, and resent- 
ment. Is ita wonder. I repeat, that the American 
has been ane, Soest troubled in their 

To justify, Or, rather, to excuse such nothing but a plea of the ex- 
tremest necessity will avail. Did such anecessity exist? In asort of helpless 
way, the defenders of this policy ask, *‘ What else could the dent have 
done under the circumstances!” This _—_— is simply childish. If he 
thought he could not order Commodore Dewey away from after the 
execution of the order to Saver 8) fleet, he have told the 

Sep may Islands t this was, on our part, a war, not of con- 

uest, but of liberation and humanity: that we sympathized with their de- 

aire for freedom and independence, and that we w treat them as we had 

cally promised to treat the Cuban in furthering the establish- 

ment of an independent government. And this task would have been much 

easier tha in the case of Cuba, since, according to Admiral Dewey's repeat- 

edly —— testimony, the pinos were much better fitted for such a 
governmen 

Our ingenious Postmaster-General has told us that the President could 
not have done that because he had no warrant for it, since he did not know 
a ae people wos vm orm ba es oy Islands. 

ut Ww warran en, President for putting ore the Filipinos 
by his “ benevolent-assimilation order" the alternative of submission to our 
sovereignty or war? Had he cag aannmnnte that the American people willed 
that? If such was his dream, t may be a rude awakening in store for 
him. But I say that for assenting to the of the Filipinos to free- 
dom and independence he would have had the fullest possible warrant in the 
spirit of our institutions and in the resolation of Congress stamping our war 


Spain as a war of liberation and humanity; and such a course would 


in whose name this 


surely have been a ved the American haps, some 
jingoss bent == wild ian and some powtiestee wpeoule Sore un- 
scrupulous in t greed of gain. 
are also some who, with the m mien of a superior sense of 

responsibility, tell us that the President could not have acted otherwise, be- 
cause Dewey's devolved upon us some ve international or other 
obligations which would have been disregard: the President failed to 
claim sove ty over the F 

What? not the destruction of Cervera’s fleet ant De phing 3 - 
tiago devolve the same obligations upon us with to Cuba? d who 
has ever asserted that therefore Cuba must put u our sovereignty 
And did ever anybody pretend our in 


meee spore Dien wo have e ? Does 
, this obligation Ts asa 
equally plea is the President could not treat with 

naldo and his f rs use did represent wkole 
of the islands, But having an it an army of some 

ted at least Z — 
sen : 

The: ted at a large of the population and a strong 
wacious of @ national as we have to confess that in the 
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Philippines there is no active opposition to the Filipino government exe) 
that which we ourselves manage to excite, it may be assumed that they ).. 
resent the upety of practically the whole paw- : 
But, pray, what do we represent there? At first, while the islanders «.,. 
fided in us as their liberators, we represented their hope for freedom ;;,j 
independence. Since we have betrayed that hope, we represent, as a |))\);,, 
force bent upon subjugating them, only their bitter hatred and detesta: 
We have managed to turn virtually that whole people, who at first greo:,.j 
us With childlike trust as their beloved deliverers, into deadly enemies. ;,,» 
it is anotorious fact that those we regard as “ amigos’ to-day will to-morr, jw 
stand in the ranks of our foes. 
We have not a true friend left among the islanders, unless it be so.) 
speculators, and the Sultan of Sulu with his harem and his slaves, whose . 
rt we have bought with a stipend like that which the Republic in its few) |, 
nfancy reas to the pirates of the Barbary States. And even his friends})\) 
will hardly last long. Yes, itis a terrible fact that in one year we have 1c 
them hate us more, perhaps, than they hated even their Spanish oppres.~.)-, 
who were at least less foreign to them. and that the manner in which we ) + 
treating them bas caused many, if not most of the Filipinos, to wish t),+ 
rey had patiently suffered Spanish tyranny rather than be “liberated” 
y us. 
But the ghastliest argument of all in defense of the President's course js 
that he had to extend American sovereignty over the wholearchipelago, ey.) 
before the ratification of the treaty, and that he was, and is now, obliged to 
l 


)- 


shoot down the Filipinos, to the end of “restoring order” and “ preventing 
anarchy” in the islands. Weare to understand that if our strong arm 
hand did not restrain them from doing as they pleased—that is, if they we. 
left free and independent—they woul — gin to cut one another's or 
other people's throats and to ravish and destroy one another's or other poo 
ple’s yropersy. We may reasonably assume that if this were sure to be tho 
upshot of their being left free and ee they would have shown sone 
such tendency where they have actually 

tionary government. 

Now for the facts. We have the reports of two naval officers and of two 
members of the Signal Corps who traveled extensively behind Aguinaldo's 
lines through the country controlled by his ora. And what did they 
fiud? Quiet and orderly rural or municipal communities, in all appearanco 
well orga: and governed, full of enthusiasm for their liberty and indc- 
pendence, which they thought secured by the expulsion of the Spaniai cs, 
and for ir leader, do, and at the time—it was before President 
McKinley had ordered the subjugation of the islands—also for the Americans, 
whom, with childlike confidence, they still believed friendly to their freedom 
from all foreign rule. 

We may be sure that if any anarchical disturbances had happened among 
them our imperialists would have eagerly made report. But there has been 
nothing at all equivalent to such things. The only rumors of so-called 
“anarchy ” have come through a British consul on the island of Borneo, who 
writes that bloody broils are occurring in some of the southernmost regions 
of the Philippine archipelago, and that the Americans are wanted there. 
But the Americans are engaged in killing orderly Filipinoe—Filipino soldiers 
of just that Filipino government whic 


held sway under their own revolu- 


on its part, would probably soon re- 


store order in the troubled places if it not to defend itself against the 
“criminal ion” of the Americans. 
The im wish us to believe that in the Philippines there is bloody 


disorder wherever our troops are not. In fact, after the Filipinos had ex- 
lied the Spaniards from the interior of t country bloody disorders 
there only when our troops a) 

ere is an example: In December the city of Iloilo, the second city in 
commercial importance in the ‘aes: was evacuated by the Spaniards 
and occu by the Filipinos. Gen. M. P. Miller, of our Army, was sent in 
command of an expedition to take passession of it. Ashe has publicly stated, 
when he appeared with his ships and soldiers before the city he “ received a 
letter from the business ple of Nloile, principally foreigners, stating that 
good order was being maintained, life and property being protected, and re- 
questing him not to attack at present.’’ But soon afterwards he received 
rem orders to attack, and did so; and then the killing and the burn- 
ng of and other work.of devastation began. Can it be said that our 
troops had to go there to “:restore order” and vent bloodshed and devas- 
tation? No; order and safuty existed there, and it was only with our troops 
that the and devastation came, which otherwise might not have 


lam far from meaning to the yulipotee Islanders as ‘ons of 
virtue and gentle conduct. But I challenge the imperialists to sion me any 
instances of bloody disturbance or other savagery among them sufficient to 
qeocselty for our interference to “restore order” or to 
“save themfrom anarchy.” I ask and demand ananswer: Is it not true that, 
even if there has been such a disorderly tendency, it would have required a 
long time for it to kill one-tenth as many human as we have killed and 
to — aaa as much devastation as we have caused by our assaults 
upon them 
In the voca’ of our imperalists “order” means, above all, submis- 
sion to their will. Any other kind of order, be it ever so ful and safe, 
must posupeteeses with a bloody hand. This “order” isthe kind that has 
been di ed by the wamet since the world hada history. Its language has 
already become dangerously familiar to us—a familiarity which can not cease 


too soon. : 
From all these points of view, therefore, the Philippine war was as un- 


necessary as it is unjust. And who will deny that this war would certainly 
have been avoided had the President remained true to the national pledge 
that the war 8) be a war of liberation and humanity and 


should 

? Can be any doubt that, if the assurance had honestly 
t have had, for the mere asking, all tho 
coaling for commercial and industrial enterprise, and 
freedom for the establishment of schools and churches we might reasonably 
desire? And what have we now? : 

After eight months’ slaughter and devasta’ uandered treasure, and 
shame, an indefinite of more and more slaughter, devastation, squan- 
dered treasure, shame. 


and 

But, we are since we have to deal with a situation not as it might 
have been, but as it is, what do we propose todo now? We men ey turn 
about and say, since not we, but you Soro spt eacowatey tate © htful 
mess, what Ww what is the answer? “No use- 
less More soldiers! More ! More blood! More devastation! 
enough, so that further resistance 
from smooth phrase into English, 


and 
ae 
gs cae ted not by 


So a po eupenmnes Se Islanders at any cust 
and then the islands to the advantage of the conquerors, but by 
the more humane persons, who say that we must establish our sovereignt 
ores Dees eae yet to them for self-government, an 
even recognize their right Complete Inlependience as soon as they show 





“eek 


a Y 
—_— 


these well-meaning citizens a simple question. Tf you think 
tl Let me ott fon people may ‘altimat y consent to the iedependense of those 
i janders as a matter of right and g policy, why do you insist upon killing 
cheelt now! You answer: Because they refuse to recognize our govermquty. 
he do they so refuse? Because they think themselves entitled to inde- 

ndence an are willing to fight and die forit. . 

Pe pat if you insist upon consinging to shoot them down for this reason does 
not that mean that you want to kill them for Gomenting the identical thing 
which you yourse ink that you may ultimately find it just and proper to 

rant them? Would not every drop of blood shed in such a guilty sport cry 
fo heaven? For you must not forget that establishing our sovereignty in 
the Philippines means the going on with the work of slaughter and devasta- 
tion to year end, and nobody can tell where that end will be, To kill 
men in a just war and in obedience to imperative aacomny isonething. To 
kill men for demanding what you yourself may ultimately have to seprove 
js another. How can such 3 sdopred as a policy be countenanced by a 
man of conscience and humane feelings? And yet such killing “ without 
useless parley ” is the policy proposed to us. 

We are told that we must trust President McKinley and his advisers to 
bring us out “all right.” I should be glad to be able to do so; but I can not 
forget that they have got us in all wrong. And here we have to consider a 
point of immense importance, which I solemnly urge upon the attention of 
the American e. 

It is one of the fundamental principles of our system of democratic gov- 
ernment that only the Congress has the power to declare war. What does 
this signify? Thata declaration of war, the initiation of an armed conflict 
between nation and some other power—the most solemn and responsible 
act a nation can perform, involving, as it does, the lives and fortunes of an 
uncounted number of human beings—shall not be at the discretion of the 
executive ch of the Government, but shall depend upon the authorit 
of the legislative representativesof thepeople. In other words, that, as muc 
as the machinery of government may make such a thing ible, the de- 
liberate will of the people constitutionally expressed shall determine the 
awful q of peace or war. 

It is true there may be circumstances of foreign aggression or similar 
emergenciesto precipitate an armed conflict without there beinga possibility 
of consulting the po will beforehand. But, such exceptional cases not- 
withstanding, the constitutional principle remains that the question of peace 
or war is cnoptially one which the popular will is to decide, and that no pos- 
sibility should be lost to secure upon it the expression of the popular will 
through its tive o 8. 

Whenever such a possibility is wilifully withheld or mapiocted and a war 
has been brought upon the country without oxery available means ~ = 

loyed thus toconsult the a will upon that question, the spirit of the 
Constitution is fagrantly violated in one of its most essential principles. 

e are now a war with the Filipinos. You may quibble about 
itas you will, it by whatever name you will, it is a war, and a war of 
conquest on our part that—a war of bare-faced, cynical conquest. Now,I 
ask an ed man whether the President, ‘before beginning that war 
or while carrying it on, has ever taken any proper steps to get from the 
Co the representatives of the people, any proper authority for mak- 


6 issued his famous “ benevolentassimilation” order, directing the Army 
to bring the whole Spevging archipelago as promptly as ible under the 
military government of the Uni States, on December 21, 1808, while Con- 
avons was in and before the treaty with Spain, transferring her 
shadowy sovereignty over the penne, ae acquired any force of law by the 
assent of the Senate. That wassubstantially a declaration of waragainst the 
pipes their independence. He took thisstep of hisown motion. 
To be sure, he constantly been telling us that ‘‘the whole subject is with 
Congress," n shall direct.” But when did he, while Con- 
ress was in session, lay a full statement before that body and ask its direction? 
y did he not, before he proclaimed that the slaughter must go on ‘' with- 
out useless parley,” call Congress together to consult the popular will in 
constitutional form? 

Why, even in these days, while “swinging around the circle,” the Presi- 
dent and his secretaries are speaking of the principal thing, the permanent 
annexation of the Phili not as a question still to be determined, but as 
a thing done—con the Executive, implying that Congress will have 
cnn to regulate the details. 

Now, you may bring ever so many arguments to show that the President 
had fechnécally a righ to act as he did, and your rageoning may be ever so 
en are: great fact remains that the President did not seek and 
obtain au from Congress as to the war to be made and the policy to 
be Pareved, and that he acted upon his own motion. 

nd this au conduct is vastly aggravated by the other fact that 

this vernment of which should’ be that of an 
institen: ane Eee iatormed pub lic opinion, a gonsorahi p of news has been 

purposely systematically seeking eep the Amer- 

ican people in ignorance of the true state of things at the seat of war, and by 

tful tricks to deprive them of the knowledge required for 

~ f Of & cosrect judgment. And this censorship was practiced not 
ony in t directly by the Administration in Was’ on. 

isa specimen ‘ormance revealed by a member of Con ina 

ower Wake the War Department gave out a dispatch from M. 

8: willing to remain.”’ The Congressman went to the War 
asked for the original, which read: “ Volunteers unwillin 


as fol- 


but willing to remain until transports arrive.’ You will admi 


to 

that such official news is a downright swindle upon the people 

Does not Salas to the charne of the war correspoudents ¢ at 

the news i syStomatieatfy and cqufossodly so doctored by the officials that it 
Those therefore by no means wrong who call this ‘the President’ 

war,” 4 war so brought about and so conducted the American copie 


are to encourage, simply because “ we are in it ’—that is, 
because Phosiden of his own motion has got us intoit. Have you con- 


ot 

Sablis experten kn how powerful and seducti 
ce knows erful an uctive prece- 
dent i ge in the interpretation of laws and of constitutional 
or of governmental ices. When a thing, no 
has the Government and ap- 
oof fis beng done a the people, that ag ye Souaty be used asa 
L autho 0. rece- 
more in defending usurpattons of governmental Wower. 
how prone the pu mind is, especially under the in- 
=e i t, to precedent as a warrant for such usurpa- 

own would be sternly condemned. 

ae forth a worse one. It isin this 
of free government and of public 
may To moet such sas the Ameri- 
ever, remember the old saying that “eternal vigilance 


but as an American citizen anxious for the 
I can not too earnestly admonish the American 
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people, if they value the fundamental principles of their Government and 
heir own security and that of their children, for a moment. to throw aside 
ali partisan bias and soberly toconsider what kind of a precedent they would 
set if they consented to, and by consenting approved, the President's man- 
agement of the Philippine business merely “ because we are in it." 

We can not expect all our future Presidents to be models of public virtue 
and wisdom, as George Washington was. Imagine now in the Presidential 
office a man well-meaning, but, it may be, short-sighted and pliable, and un- 
der the influence of so-called “friends” who are greedy and reckless specu- 
lators, and who would not seruple to push him into warlike complications in 
order to get great opportunities for profit; or a man of that ieerdinate ambi- 
tion which intoxicates the mind and befogs the conscience; or a man of ex- 
treme partisan spirit, who honestly believes the victory of his party to be 
necessary for the salvation of the universe, and may think that a foreign 
broil would serve the chances of his party; or a man of an uncontrollable 
combativeness of temperament which might run away with his sense of re- 
sponsibility—and that we shall have such men in the Presidential chair is by 
= means unlikely with our loose way of selecting candidates for the Presi- 

ency. 

Imagine, then, a future President belonging to either of these classes to 
have before him the precedent of Mr. McKinley's management of the Philip- 
pine business, sanctioned by the approval or only the acquiescence of the 
people, and to feel himself permitted—nay, even encouraged—to say to him- 
self that, as this precedent shows, he may plunge the country into warlike 
conflicts of his own motion, without asking leave of Congress, with only some 
legal technicalities to cover his usurpation, or even without such, and that 
he may, by a machinery of deception called a war censorship, keep the peo 

le in the dark about what is going on; and that, into however bad a mess 

1e may have got the country, he may count upon the people, as soon as a 
drop of blood has been shed, to uphold the usurpation and tocry down every 
body who opposes it as a ‘‘traitor,” and all this because “we arein it!” Can 
you conceive a more baneful precedent, a more prolific source of danger to 
the peace and socusty of the country? Can any sane man deny that it will 
be all the more prolific of evil if in this way we drift into a foreign policy 
full of temptation for dangerous adventure? 

I say, therefore, that if we bave the future of the Republic at heart we 
must not only not uphold the Administration in its course because “ we are 
in it,” but just because we are in it, have been got into it in such a way, the 
American people should stamp the Administration's proceedings with a ver- 
dict of disspproral so clear and emphatic and “get out of it” in such a fash 
ion that this will be a solemn warning to future Presidents instead of a 
seductive a. 

What, then, to accomplish this end is to be done? Of course we, as we are 
here, can only advise. ut by calling forth expressions of the popular will 
by various means of public demonstration and, f need be, at the polls, we can 
make that advice so strong that those in power will hardly disregard it. 
We have often been taunted with having no positive policy to propose. But 
such a policy has more than once been proposed and I can only repeat it. 

In the first place, let it be well understood that those are egregiously mis- 
taken who think that if by a strong military effort the Philippine war be 
stopped everything will be right and no more question about it. No; the 
American trouble of conscience will not be appeased, and the question will 
be as big and virulent as ever, unless the close of the war be promptly fol- 
lowed by an assurance to the islanders of their freedom and independence, 
— assurance, if given now, would surely end the war without more 
fighting. 

Ve - therefore, that it be given now. Let the Philippine Islanders at 
the same time be told that the American people will be glad to see them 
establish an independent government, and to aid them in that task as far as 
may be necessary, and even, if required, lend our good offices to bring it 
about; and that meanwhile we shall deem it our duty to erotees them against 
interference from other foreign powers—in other words, that with regard 
to them we mean honestly to live up to the righteous principles with the 
profession of which we commended to the world our Spanish war. 

And then let us have in the Philippines, to carry out this programme, not 
a small politician, nor a meddlesome martinet, but a statesman of large mind 
and genuine sympathy, who will not merely deal in sanctimonious cant and 
oily promises with a string to them, but who will prove by his acts that he 
bo we aro honest; who will keep in mind that their government is not 
merely to suit ns, but to suit them; that it should not be measured by stand- 
ards which we ourselves have not been able to reach, but be a government 
of their own, adapted to their own conditions and notions—whether it bea 
true republic, like ours, or a dictatorship like that of Porfirio Diaz, in Mexico, 
or an 0 rchy like the one maintained by us in Hawaii, or even something 
like the rule we are tolerating in New York and Pennsylvauia. 

Those who talk so much about “fitting a people for self-government” 
often forget that no people were ever made ‘‘fit’’ for self-government by 
being kept in the leading strings of a foreign power. You learn to walk by 
doing your own crawling and stumbling. Self-government is learned only 
by exercising it upon one’s own responsibility. Of course there will be mis- 
takes and troubles and disorders. We have had and now have these, too— 
at the beginning our persecution of the Tories, our flounderings before the 
Constitution was formed, our Shay's rebellion, our whisky war, and vari- 
ous failures and disturbances, among them a civil war that cost us a loss of 
life and treasure horrible to think of, and the murder of two Presidents. 
But who will say that on account of these things some foreign power should 
have kept the American poowe in leading strings to teach them to govern 
themselves? If the Philippine Islanders do as well as the Mexicans, who 
have worked their way, since we let them alone after our war of 1547, through 
many disorders, to an orderly government, who will have a right to find 
fault with the result? Those who seek to impose upon them an unreasona- 
ble standard of excellence in self-government do not seriously wish to let 
them govern themselves at all. You may take it as a general rule that be 
who wants to reign over others is solemnly convinced that they are quite 
unable to govern themselves. 

Now, what objection is there to the policy dictated by our fundamental 
principles and our good faith? I hear the angry cry: ‘What? Surrender to 
Aguinaldo? Willnot the world ridicule and despise us for such a confession of 
our incompetency to deal with so feeble afoe? What will become of our pres- 
tige?”’ No, we shall not surrender to Aguinaldo. In giving upa criminal 

«uression we shall surrender only to our own consciences, to our own sense 
of right and justice, to our own understanding of our own true interests, 
and to the vi principles of our own Republic. Nobody will laugh at us 
whose good opinion we have reason to cherish. There will, of course, be an 
outery of disappointment in England. But from whom willit come? From 
such men as James Bryce or John Morley orany one of those true friends of 
this Republic who erstand and admire and wish to perpetuate and spread 
the fundamental principles of its vitality? No, not from them. 

But the ou will come from those in England who long to see us entan- 
get in complications apt to make this American Republic dependent upon 

ritish aid and thus subservient to British interests. They, indeed, will be 

uite . But the less we mind their displeasure as well as their flattery 
the better for the safety as well as the honor of our copsirr. 

The true friends cf this Republic in England, and, indeed, all over the 
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world, who are now grieving to see us ag astray, will rejoice and their hearts | our friends if we give them good government. However good that gov 
will be uplifted with new confidence in our honesty, in our wisdom, and in | ment way be. it will to them be foreign rule, and foreign rule espe 
the virtue of democratic institutions when they behold the American people | hatefal when begun by broken faith, cemented by streams of innocent |) 
throwing aside all the puerilities of false pride and returning to the path of | and erected upon the ruins of devastated homes. The American will '.. 
their true duty. remain to them more a coveigner. an eae foreigner, than | 
The world knows how strong we aro. It knows full well that if the Amer- | Spaniard ever was. Let us indulge in no delusion about this. People of 
jean people chose to put forth their strength, they could giles. overcome a | race are but too much inclined to have little tenderness for the righ; 
foe infinitely more powerful than the Filipinos, and that if we, possessing the | what we regard as inferior races, es lly those of darker skin. 
strength of the giant, do not use the giant’s strength against this feeble foe, it And how much good government have we to give them? 
is from the noblest of motives—our love of liberty, our sense of justice, and Are you not aware that our first imperialistic Administration is also ; 
a i our respect for the rights of others—the respect of the strong for the rights | first that, since the enactment of the civil.service law, has widened the 
ries of the weak. The moral prestige which, in fact, we have lost will be re- | again for a new foray of —— pein Me public service? What assur; 
oy ; stored, while our prestige of | og we prowess and power will certainly not | have we that the Philippines, far away from public observation, wil] 1,0: 
g be lessened by showing that we have not only soldiers, guns, ships, and | simply a ture for needy politicians and for speculating syndicates to ¢; 
money, but also a conscience. fat on, without much scruple as to the rights of the despised “natiy. 
hee Therefore the cry is childish that unless we take and keep the Philippines, | Has it not been so with the British in India, although the British mona;. 
i % some other power will promptly grab them. Many atime this cry has been | is much better fitted for imperial rule than our democratic Republic . 
toe © raised to stampede the American people into a policy of annexation—in the | ever be? 
ie Santo Domingo case, twenty-eight years ago,and more recently inthe case of True, in the course of time the government of India has been much 
Hawaii, and in neither case was there the slightest danger—not that there | proved; but it comme’ more than a century of slaughter, robbery, de, 
were no foreign Pevers that would have liked to have those islands, but be- | tation, disastrous blundering, insurrection, and renewed bloody subjugatj 
cause they could not have taken them without the risk of grave conse- | to evolve what there is of good government in India now. And have ¢ 
e) quences. Now the old bugbear must do service in. popeteiens of India ever become the friendsof England? Does not Ungia:,! 
te Why should not American diplomacy set about to secure the consent of | at heart tremble to-day lest some hostile forcign power come close eno. |, 
3 the powers most nearly concerned to an agreement to make the Philippine to throw a firebrand into that fearful mass of explosives? 
Islands neutral territory, as Selgin and Switzerland are in Europe! Be- ask you, therefore, in all soberness, leaving al! higher considerations 
cause some of those powers would like to have the ree themselves? | justice, morality, and principle aside, whether, from a mere business p.) 
Weil, are there not among the European powers some that would like to have | of view, the policy of subjugation is not a colossal, stupid blunder, «))\| 
Belgium or Switzerland? Certainly; and just because there are several watch- | whether it would not have been, and would not now be, infinitely more s. 
; ing each other the neutrality of those two countriesis guaranteed. But even | sible to win the confidence and cultivate the friendship of the islanders | 
i if such an agreement could not be obtained, we may be sure that there is no | recognizing them as of right entitled to their freedom and independence. ;., 
foreign power that would likely risk a serious quarrel with the United States, | we have recognized the Cubans, and thus to obtain from their friendship a): 
if this Republic, for the protection of the Philippine Islanders in their effort | gratitude, for the mere asking. all the coaling stations and commercial fa 
to build up an independent government, said to the world, “* Hands off!" So | ties we require, instead of getting those things by fighting at an immen-. 
much for those who think that somebody else might be wicked enough to | cost of blood and treasure, with a probability of having to fight for thei 
grab the an. a Islands, and that, therefore, we must be wicked enough | again? I put this question toevery business man who is not a fool or a rec k- 
to do the grabbing ourselves. less speculator. Oan there be a doubt of the answer? 
n 
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There are some American citizens who take of this question a purely com- A word now on a special point. There are some very estimable men 
mercial view. 1 declare Iam ardently in favor of oe areakan ,0ssible ex- | among us who think that even if we concede to the islanders their independ 
geanen of our trade, and Iam happy to say that, ing to official statis- | ence we should at least keep the city of Manila. I think differently, 1. 

cs raise 


, our foreign commerce, in spiteof all hindrances d against it,is now | from a mere impulse of generoalty. but from an entirely practical point of 
expanding tremendously, own to the — rule that the nation offering | view. Manila is the traditional, if not the natural, capita: of the archipelag, 
the best goods at proportionately the lowest prices will have the markets. To recognize the independenco of the Philippine nders and at the same 
It will have them without armies, without war fleets, without eee con- | time to keep from them Manila would mean as much as to recognize the in 
quests, without colonies. I confess I am not in sym thy with those, if there | dependence of Cuba and to keep Havana. It would mean to withhold froin 
be such men among us, who would sacrifice our national honor and the high | the islanders their metropolis, that in which they naturally take the great- 
ideals of the cere lic. and who would inflict u our people the burdens | est pride, that which they legitimately most desire to have, and which. if 
5 and the demoralizing influences of militarism for a mere matter of dollars | withheld from them, sper would most ardently wish to get back. The with 
x and cents. They are among the most dangerous enemies of the public wel- | holding of Manila would inevitably leave a sting in their hearts which wou! 
j fare. But asto the annexation of the vary? will, for argument’s sake, | never cease to rankle, and might, under critical circumstances, give us as 
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a. adopt even their point of view for a mome ask: Will it pay ? much trouble as the withholding of independenceitself. If we wish themt, 
ow, it may well be that the annexation of the Philippines would pay a | be our friends we should not do things by halves, but enable them to be our 
epecnionsce syndicate of wealthy capitalists, without at the same time pa friends without reserve. And I maintainthat, commercially as well as politi- 
the American people at . As of our race, tropical countries | cally speaking, the true friendship of the + ene Islanders will, as to our 
= a may be fields of profit for rich men who can hire others tion in the East, be worth far more to us than the on of Manila. 
work for > 


but not for those who have to work for themselves. e can cortainly find other i which will give us ilar commercial! as 
Taking a general view of the Phiiippines as a commercial market for us, | well as naval advantages without exciting any hostile feeling. 

Ineed not again argue against the barbarous notion that in order to have Although I have by no means exhausted this vast subject, discussing only 
a profitable trade with a country we must own it. If that were true we | a few phases of it, I have said enough, I think, to show that this policy of 
should never have had any foreign commerce at all. Neither need I prove | conquest is, from the tof view of public mo in truth “criminal ag 
that it is very bad policyPwhen you wish to build up a profitable trade, to greace,” made doubly criminal by the treacherous ter of it; and that 
ruin your customer first, as zon would ruin the Philippines by a protracted m the point of view of material interest it is a blunder, a criminal blunder, 
war. It is equally needless to show to any well-informed person that tho | and a bh crime. 

ie with the is)ands themselves can never amount to the cost I have addressed myself to your reason by sober argument, without any 
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profits of the 
; of making and main the uest of the Phili appeal to prejudice or passion. Might we not ask our ents to answer 
+4 But there is another ntct importance. alany imperialist admit thee arguments, if they can, with equally sober fenepaied. tatend of merely 
i that our trade with the ppires themselves will not be worth its | assai us with their wild cries of **treason"’ and eee peorentiom. and 
. cost; but they say that we must have the Philippines as a f d.asort of | what ? Or dothey really feel their cause to be so weak t they depend 
power on, for the expansion of our trade on the Asiatic tinent, es- - = its wvoms on assortment of inarticulate shouts and nebulous 
pecially in na. rases 


Admitting epee creemnent wales Lee wakes eoeeees weshould Here are our “manifest destiny *’ men who tell us that, whether it be right 
really need. ing stations and docks for our fleet, and facilities for the | or not, we must take and keep the Phili es because * destiny "’ so wills it. 
esta ment of commercial houses and depots, Thatisall. And nowlask | We have heard this cry of manifest destiny before, Moeey when. a half 
further, whether we could not easily have had these things if we had, instead | century ap. the slave power demanded the annexation of Cuba and Central 
of making war upon the Filipinos, favored the independence of the islands. | America to strengthen the slave power. The cry of destiny is most vocif 
Everybody knows that we could. We might have those things now for the | erously pt forward by those who want to do a wicked thing and to shift the 
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mere asking, if we stopped the war and came to a friendly understanding | res ty. 
with the os to-morrow. he destiny of a free people lies in its intell t will and its moral 
But now su we fight on ant cubtagnte the sete and annex the atveng. When it destiny, it pleads the baby act. Nay, worse; the 
islands —what ? We shall then have of coaling sta and commercial oe outing ae be the of evil intent and of moral cowardice. 
facilities no more than we would have had in the other case; but the island- ere are our “ burden” men, who piously turn up their eyes and tel! us, 
ers will hate us as their bloody oppressors, and be our bitter and revengefnl | with a melancholy sigh, that all this conquest business may be very irksome. 
enemies for generations to come. You may say that this will be of no com- | but that a mysterious Providence gy it as a “burden” w us, which, 
mercial im Let us see. It is by no means impossible, nor even im- | however sorrowfully, we must bear; t this burden consists in our duty 
probable, that, if we are once in the way of extending our commerce with | to take care of the poor people of the Philippines; and that in order to tak« 
guns behind it, we may get into hot trouble with one or more of our com- proper care of them we must exercise sovereignty over them: and that if 
petitorsfor that Asiatictrade. Whatthen? Thenour enemies need onl ey refuse to accept our sovereignty we must—alas! alas!—kill them, which 
some Filipino refugees whom we have driven out of their country, and some makes the burden very solemn and sad. 
cargoes gene and ammunition on the islands, and we shall soon—all the But cheer ! We may avoid that mournful way of taking care 
more if we depend on native troops—have a fire in our rear which will oblige | of them by if we — recognize their right to take care of 
us to fight the whole old fight over =. themselves, and gently them in 80. 
The t subjugation of the Philippines will, therefore, not only not be Next there are our “ * men, who insist that we must kill the Filipinos 
a help to the expanston of our Asiatic trade, but rather a constant danger Seating Fee te Sane to protect the honor of the Stars and Stripes 
and a clog to cur feet. : 1 Saree Cast ee of our flag sorely needs We have to pro- 
And here a word by the way. A year ago I predicted in an article pub- | tect it against desecration by those who are m: it an emblem of that hy- 
; lished in the Century Magazine, that if we turned our war of liberation into | pocrisy which seeks to cover a war of conquest and subjugation with a cloak 
’ a war of uest, our American sister republics south of us would become | of humanity and ; anemblem of that which would treat a mat- 
distrustful of our intentions with regard to them, and soon begin to form | ter involving our honor, the in y of our institutions, and the 
combinations appnee, So, over even with European powers. The news- | peace and character of the Republic as a mere question of d and cents; 
war and conquest which recklessly tramples 
right and and all ou ; an emblem of the impe- 
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have turned to 
~ ee ie — a a mea ear ety row a last tot Were ral con telit-chinenn who feel and recognize as 
sion?” Nobody ve the slightest trust in our words, be ever so | we do that the of subjugation is wrong and cruel, and that 
fair. Drop your conquests and no assurances of faith will be required. | we to recognize the independence of those but who insist that, 
K your conquests and no aa avail. Our southern having been war, we must continue it until the submission of the Fili- 
peightors no le Wo boy P enemies. ‘And who I detest, can understand, the jingo whose moral sense is obscured b 
Sane that this will strengthen our power and help ines eat wae sd veutaze and conquest and So Wie Dioodshe 
It is useless to eay that the subjugated Philippine Islanders will become | I can rarer tals ef Ue whats eretyeing tee tamtter of 
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ts and whose of gain will walk coolly over slaughtered 
dollars orae But I must confess I can not understand the reasoning of those 
Po heave moral sense enough to recognize that this war is criminal res- 
‘on. who must say to themselves that every drop of blood shed in it by 
f -iend or foe is blood wantonly and wickedly shed, and that every act of dev- 
' tation is barbarous cruelty inflicted upon an innocent people, but who still 
maintain that we must fe. on piling and devastating and driving our brave 
: idiers into a fight which they t emselyes are cursing, because we have 
nce begun it. Ican not understand. Dothey not consider that in such 
a war, which they themselves condemn as wanton and iniquitous, the more 
complete our success the ter will be our disgrace? 

What do they fear for the Republic if, before having fully consummated 
this criminal aggression, we stop to give a people struggling for their free- 
dom what is due them? Will this moannte be less pewertul’ Tt will be as 
strong as ever. nay, stronger, for it will have saved the resources of its power 
from U squandering and transformed vindictive enemies into friends. 

Will it be less respected? N 7 more, for it will have demonstrated its 
honesty at the sacrifice of false p de. Is this the first time that a powerfnl 
nation desisted from the subjugation of a weaker adversary? Have we not 
the example of England before us, who, after a seven years’ war against the 
American colonists, r ized their independence? Indeed, the example of 
England teaches us a double lesson. > did not, by recognizing Ameri- 
can independence, lose her position in the world and her chances of future 
greatness; on the contrary, she grew in strength. And secondly, England 
would have retained, or won anew, the friendship of the Americans, if she 
had recognized American independence more prompt, before appearing to 
have been foreed to do so by humiliating defeats. ill our friends who are 
for Philippine independence, but also for continuing to kill those who fight it, 
take these two lessons to heart? 

Some of them say that we have here to fulfill some of the disagreeable du- 
ties of patriotism. Patriotism! Who were the true patriots of England at 
the time of the American Revolution—King George and Lord North, who in- 
sisted upon subjugation; or Lord Chatham and Edwin Burke, who stood up 
for American rights and American liberty? 

Who were the true patriots of France when, recently, that ghastly farce 
of a military was enacted to sacrifice an innocent man for the honor of 
the Frenen army and the prestige of the French Republic—who were the 
true French patriots, those who insisted that the hideous crime of an unjust 
condemnation must be Bh papinted in, or those who bravely defied the cry of 
“traitor!” and strugel to undo the wrong, and thus to restore the French 


Republic to the path of justice and to the esteem of the world? 
Who are the true patriots in America Pre ae who drag our Republic 
once so proud of its high principles and ideals, through the mire of broken 
ledges, vu ambitions and vanities and criminal aqgrecsions; those who 
o violence to their own moral sense by insisting that, like the Dreyfus iniq- 
uity, a crim course once begun must be perma. in, or those who, fear- 
less of the di e clamor, strive to make the flag of the Republic once 


more what it was once—the flag of justice, liberty, and true civilization—and 
to lift up the American people among the nations of the earth to the proud 


position of the le that have a conscience and obey it. 
The count: these days mienly and deservedly honored Admiral Dewey 
asa national Who are his true friends—-those who would desecrate 


Dewey's splendid achievement at Manila by making it the Sorting pokns of 
criminal aggression, and thus the opening of a most disgraceful and inevita- 
bly disastrous chapter of American history, to be remembered with sorrow, 
or those who strive so to shape the results of that brilliant feat of arms 


that it may stand in history not as a part of a treacherous conquest, but as a 
true vi of American good faith in an honest war of liberation and hu- 
manity—to of for all time,as Dewey himself no doubt meant it to be. 

I know the will say that I have been pleading here for Agui- 
naldoand his os against our Republic. No, notfor the Filipinos merely, 


although, as one of those who have grown gray in the presage for free and 
honest government, I would never be ashamed to plead for the cause of 
f ndence, even when its banner is carried by dusky and 
feeble hands, Butlam pleading for more. I am pleeding for the cause of 
American and self-respect, American interests, American democracy; 
aye, for the cause of the American people against an administration of our 


pu which has wantonly plun this country into an iniquitous 
war; W the Republic by a scandalous breach of faith toa 
for om whom we used as allies; which has 
seeking to deceive and mislead the public mind by the 

‘acture of news; which has struck at the very foundation of our 
constitutional by an Executive usurpation of the war power: 
which makes sport of the areas prmncigies and high ideals that have been and 
should ever remain the ea ing star of our course, and which, unless stopped 
in time, will transform Government of the people. for the people, and by 
the psople into an peopel government cynically calling itself republican— 
a government in w the noisy worship of arrogant might will drown the 


it; sayee FO papers 2 g e people a bezdensome gna gemor- 
hich nD a - 
cious ad ee ven in policy of w and rapa 


unscrupulous greed of the exploiter—a policy always 









cause of the American people against all this, and I here declare 
conviction that if this administration of our affairs were sub- 
igment toa vote on a clear issue it would be condemned 


that the American people will prove themselves too 
te the vital difference between the expansion of 
institutions over contiguous territory and kindred 
ly welcome if accomplished peaceably or hon- 

which reaches out for distant lands to be ruled as 
intelligent not to perceive that_our very first step on 
ism has been a betrayal of the fundamental principles of 
by disaster and Gegrens too enlightened not to under- 
y may do such things and still remain a strong mon- 

a can not do them and still remain a democracy; too 
pride, or the us ambitions, or the selfish 

80 hide themselves r that deceptive cry of mock 
Our congiey, tor wrong!” They will not fail to recognize 
, our w= yoy the peace and welfare of this and 
of Americans will be secure only as we cling to the watch- 
: “Our country—when t to be kept right; when 





Cc. 
CUBA AND THE PHILIPPINES—BOTH ENTITLED TO INDEPENDENCE. 
To the editors of the Jowrnal, Advertiser, Herald, and Globe, Boston, Mass. 
RR give me in your columns to answer a very 
ve. all of you have published? At a meeting of 
t Saturday, Mr. Quigg, lately 


i 
the a Republican member of 
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Congress from New York, after some undeserved compliment, made this 
stai\ement, referring to me: 

“What he Wants us to do I can define in no other words than these: ‘ He 
wants us to skulk from our duty.’ 

I wish to put against this statement my emphatic denial. What 1 wanted 
the American people to do in the beginning, what I have wanted them to do 
all along, what I want them to do now, is to do in the Philippines exactly 
what we have done, are doing, and expect to do in Cuba. 

If we have skulked in Cuba, then Mr. Quigg may be justified in saying 
that I would skulk in the Sas § pines. We have liberated both from Spain, 
and we have had nothought—at least, I have had no thought—of givingeither 
back to Spain. I should as soon give back a redeemed soul to Satan as give 
back the people of the Philippine Islands to the cruelty and tyranny of Spain. 

Indeed, since they got arms, an army, and an organization, I do not believe 
it would have been in the power of Spain to subdue them again. 

But the United States never, in my judgment, should have allowed her to 
make the attempt. Having delivered them from Spain, we were bound in 
all honor to protect their newly acquired liberty against the ambition or 
greed of any other nation on earth, and we were equally bound to protect 
them against our own. We were bound to stand by them, a defender and 
en until their new governments were established in freedom and in 

10nor; until ner had made treaties with the powers of the earth and were 
as secure in their national independence as Switzerland is secure, as Den 
mark is secure, as Belgium is secure, as Santo Domingo or Venezuela is secure 

Now, if this bea policy of skulking from duty, I fail to see it. Perhaps [ 
am not so familiar with the history or the vocabulary of liberty as Mr. Quigg 

We based our policy in regard to Cuba (did we not?) on the ground that 
it was the policy of righteousness and liberty. We did not tempt the cupid 
ity of any millionaire, or even the honest desire for employment of any work 
men, by the argument that if we reduced the people of Cuba to our dominion 
we could make money out of her and she oul not help herself 

In those days we were appealing to the great, noble heart of America and 
not to the hreeches pocket. 

lf we were bound in honor and in righteousness, bound by the history of 
our own past, bound by the principles and pledges of our people, to abstain 
from depriving Cuba of the liberty we had given her because it was right, we 
are, in my judgment, all the more bound toabstain from depriving the people 
of the Philippine Islands of their liberties because it is right 

If lam right in affirming this asa matter of principle (and Iam a little 
curious to see who will stand up and dispute it on Massachusetts soil, or who 
will speak any other doctrine to the sons of Essex), then the question be 
comes a question of fact. 

Are the people of the Philippine Islands as well entitled to their freedom 
and independence as the people of Cuba? 

Had they contributed as much toachieving their independence as had the 
people of Cuba’ 

Do they desire their independence as do the people of Cuba? 

Are they fit to govern themselves as are the people of Cuba? 

Have they forfeited their right to their independence by any misconduct, 
such as attacking the Army of the United States wantonly and without prov- 
ocation? 

Now, the facts which enable us to answer all these questions, about which 
the people have been so much misled during the last summer, come to us at 
length from the reports of the commanders of our army and navy in the Phil 
iPr ne Islands. 

have two witnesses to call—Otis and Dewey. While I may not adopt all 
their conclusions as to policy (and it isnot the special business of soldiers and 
sailors to determine the polietes of the country), I have no desire to go be 
yond them and the men for whom they vouch in the matter of fact 

But before ine the evidence, let me state what I would do to-day, as I 
have stated what I desired to do before the war broke out. The Philippine 
armies are scattered. General Lawton said they were the bravest men he 
had ever seen. But they have been beaten in every battle. Aguinaldoisa 
fugitive and in concealment. They are in the condition that Spain was in 
after Napoleon had overthrown her navies and driven out her King at the 
beginning of the Peninsular war, with a 


* * * host as huge and strong as e’er defied 
Their God and placed their trust in human pride. 


Whether they will repeat the history of Ppain. dispersing like foam when 
they are attacked, coming together again like the thundercloud, and in the 
end wear out the patience of the conqueror, it is not worth while tospeculate. 

It is not from any fear of any foeman, powertet or insignificant, that the 
American people are to determine their duty. 

If the thing be right, they mean to doit. If it be wrong, they will not do 
it. I would send General Wood or General Miles or Admiral Dewey to Luzon. 
I would have him gather about him a cabinet of the best men among the 
Filipinos who have the confidence of the people and desire nothiwg but their 
welfare. In all provinces and municipalities where civil government is now 
established possessing the confidence of the people, I would consult with 
their rulers and representatives. 

I would lend the aid of the Army of the United States only to keep order. 
I would permit the people to make laws and to administer laws, subject to 
some ——— or inspection till the disturbed times are over and peace has 
settled down again upon that country, insuring the security of the people 
against avarice, ambition, or peculation. So soon as it seems that govern. 
ment can maintain itself peacefully and in order, I would by degrees with 
draw the authority of the United States, making a treaty with them that we 
would protect them against the cupidity of any other nation and would lend 
our aid for a reasonable time to maintain order and law. 

Now, if this be skulking, if this be ignoble, if this be unworthy of an Ameri- 

can citizen or a Massachusetts Senator, then I must poeet guilty to Mr. 
Quige's charge: But these are the things I would have done, and this is the 
thing I would do now. 
If this counsel had been followed, not a man would have died on either side: 
not a drop of blood would have been — not a recruit would have been 
needed Wy Army or Navy since the day when Manila capitulated to Otis. 
Nearly all of the 36 war vessels, with their 5,000 or 6.000 men, could have been 
ordered home more than a yor ago. Our army there—greater than that 
with which Lee defended his lines so long; greater than that which Sherman 
led to the sea; ter than our armies of the Revolution, or of the war of 
1812—would ail have come home, except a small garrison. 

I have carefully read Dewey's dispatches, including the testimony of two 
naval officers, whom he sent on a two months’ tour through Luzon, before 
the conflict between our troops and those of Agninaldo, which, under his own 
signature, he declares to be the best statement of the condition of things 
there that has been made. I have read many of the dispatches of General 
Otis. A few of these have been published. Some of them have, so far, been 
= from public knowledge. They establish, beyond reasonable doubt, 
clearly: 

One. That Aguinaldo is an honest, patriotic,and brave man. Indeed, that 
is the express testimony of Mr. Schurman, president of Cornell University, 
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and president of the commission appointed by our Government to investi- 
gate matters there 

=e. That Aguinaldo was the chosen leader of thé people of the Philip- 

yine Islands ‘ 
. Three. That that people have from the beginning desired independence 
aud desire it now. 

Four. That this desire was communicated to our commanders when they 
gave them arms, accepted their aid, and brought Aguinaldo from his exile 
when he was put in command of 30,000 Filipino soldiers, who were already in 
arms and organized. 

Five. 'That the people of the {i — islands, before we fired upon their 
troops, had delivered their own land from Spain, with the single ae of 
the town of Manila, and that they hemmed in the Spanish troops on land by 
a line extending from water to water. ; 

Six. That we could not have captured the Spanish garrison, which was done 
by an arrangement beforehand, vay’ a mere show of resistance but for the 
fact that they were sohemmed in by Aguinaldo's forces and could not retreat 
beyond the range and fire of the guns of our fleet. 

iors. That during all this period from the beginning to the final conflict 
the Filipinos were repeatedly informing our Government, not only by com- 
munications add to the commanders on land and sea, but by those ad- 
dressed to the President of the United States, that they desired their free- 
gom, gas that they were never informed of any purpose on our part to sub- 

ue them. 

Eight. That they were fit for independence. They had churches, libraries, 
works of art, and education. They were better educated than many Ameri- 
can communities within the memory of some of us. They were eager and 
ambitious to learn. They were a their entire island, except Manila, 
in order and quiet, with muni 1 governments, courts of justice, schools, 
and a complete constitution resting upon the consent of the people. They 
were better fitted for self-government than ey Rey on the American 
continent south of us, from the Rio Grande to Cape Horn; or than San Do- 
mingo or Haiti, when these countries, rr achieved their independ 
ence, and are fitter for self-government t some of them are now. They 
are now as fit for self-government as was Japan when she was welcomed into 
the family of nations. 

Nine. tthe outbreak of hostilities was not their fault, but ours. A 

trol, not a hostile military force, ao a small vil between the 

ines of the two armies, a v. on American side of the line of demarca- 
tion to which some of our soldiers had been moved in ne wy of the rule 
applicable to all cases of truce. When this patrol app ed this town it 
was challenged. How far the Filipinos understood our or how far 
our pickets understood the reply that they made in their own lan; does 
notappear. But we fired upon them first. The fire was returned from their 
lines. Thereupon it was returned again from us, and several Filipinos were 
killed. As soon as Aguinaldo heard of it he sent a message to General Otis 
saying that the firing was without his knowledge and against his will; that he 
deplored it, and that he desired hostilities to cease, and would withdraw his 
troops to any distance General Otis should desire. To which the American 
general replied, that as the fighting had begun, it must go on. 
treme ton baghasing with single warh Gl aoDaEeNaINn ae euametootiorent 

rom the a w assurance mean 
the liberties of the eof the Philippine Islands to the men who 
have been constantly begging them to say that word with be: responsible 
tan Thatom Deseaaber 251808, the two aid being at although grea 

. on mber 28, wo sides 0 t 

uneasiness and irritation had manifested tself on | the ont the 
Filipinos, who were afraid we meant to subjugate them, President McKinley 
sent to Otis a tion. Remember that a dozen times during the spring 
and summer and autumn ido had proclaimed that his — were 
co Wat rene cetera tals Pais ven Eocene es bate Pa 

y an ms," with w a ve been 
quite aie cas to interfere with it. 

Now, on December — the President sent to Otis a proclamation, which 
he commanded him to e. Otis, on reading it, to use the language of his 


report: 

“After fully considering the President's proclamation and the temper of 
the Tagalos, with whom I was in discussion of political problems and 
the friendly intentions of the United Government toward them, I con- 
cluded that there were certain words and expressions therein, such as ‘ sov- 
ereignty,’ ‘right of cession,’ and those which directed immediate occupa- 
tion, etc., though most admirably employed and expressive of actual 
conditions, might be advantageously used by the war party to incite 
wooeerens hostilities among the natives. The ignorant classes had been 
taught to believe that certain words, as ‘so .’ ‘protection,’ etc., had 

ficant of future political 


goonies zpaaqaang disastrous to their welfare and 
omination." 

The grant poeple of Asanten have heen Saaght to Gellove tut) peck 
things have seen such things in the a of Washington and Adams 
and Jefferson, of Whittier and Garrison and Nathan Dane and Rantoul, and 
others of the men of Essex. Now Otis on tosay: : 

“Tt was my opinion, therefore, that I would be justified in so amendin 
the paper that the beneficent object of the United Government w 
be brought clearly within the comprehension of the le,”* 

Whereupon qenceeds to amend the President’s proclamation by strik- 
ing out everyties © it which contains a purpose to assume sovereignty or 
protection, and which was significant of future a domination. ena in- 
stead thereof he issued, on vonueey & less t weeks before the 
outbreak of hostilities, a proclama which he gives ina t, in which 
he suppressed all these utterances, and assures them it isthe pu of 
the people of the United States to give them, “in ever'y possible way, the full 
we berty which is the tage of a free peo- 


“Tam convinced that it is the intention of the United States Government 
vernment for the islands, in 
hich themse) have as fu seer 1 Se mainte- 
nance of law and order will permit, and which be susceptible of devel- 
increased representation and the bestowal of increased 

Ww into a government as free and independent as is enjoyed by the most 
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fathers have done if Gage and Lord North had been theactors? What w. 
any ple on the face of the earth, whose bosoms are capable of holding : 
sentiment of liberty, have done? 

Is it not infamous for anybody to turn around and tell you that the 1.) 
who believe that the Filipinos should have been assured just what Otis t)\./ 
to assure them of are responsible for the outbreak of the war? Otis oa, 
that the proclamation which actually came out, through Miller's depart); 
from his intentions, was calculated to cause, and did cause, the hostilities 14 
excite alarm and indignation in the bosoms of that freedom-seeking poo), |o 

I do not know what other men may think or what other men may say, | .;{ 
there is not a drop of blood in my veins, there is not a feeling in my heart 
that does not respect a weak peop e onens aie a strong one. 

Some of our friends tell us that that the Filipinos are not “a peop)...’ 
President McKinley says they are, and that he desires “in every possi|)|> 
wer to insure them the full measure of their individual rights and liber: y 
which is the heritage of a free people.” Otis says they are and that it is ¢), 
intention of the United States Government to appoint the representat iy, 
men of the Philippine islands to civil positions of trust in a government 4 
ae and independent as is enjoyed by the most favored provinces of t))o 
ear’ ” 

When Patrick Henry was making his great h in the old court-houso 
in Virginia, ending with the words, ‘Give me liberty or give me death,” }\o 
was interru yy somebody with a shout of “treason.” He finished })js 
sentence, and replied, as every Essex schoolboy knows, “If this be treason, 
make the most of it.”’ 

Iam unworthy to loose the latchet of the shoes of Patrick Henry; but | 
claim to love human liberty as well as he did, and I believe the love of human 
liberty will never be held to be treason by Massachusetts. 

There were five of my name and blood who stood in arms at Concord bridgo 


6 


in the morning of the Revolution, April 19, 1775. a ee stood with 
John Adams and Thomas Jefferson and Benjamin Franklin when they pro- 
sented to the Continental Con that great paper, the bring in of which 
was the foremost action of human history, which declares that the just 
powers of government rest upon the consent of the B oe ne and that when a 
people desire it the laws,of nature and the laws of God entitle them to take 
a separate equal station among the nations of the earth. 

And these Filipinos, as President McKinley says, and as Otis says, ‘are a 

le,” and so entitled to be independent. 

I have no right to feel any uliar pride in the action of any ancestor of 
my own in those t days which tried men's souls, and when all true Amer- 
icans thought in t way. although I should be disgraced and ona to hide 
my head from the gaze of men if | were tu depart from those principles. But 
I have a right to feel a awe: pride in and to boast of something much higher 
than any personal kindred. I am ason of Massachusetts. For more than 
three score yearsand ten [havesatather dearfeet. I haveseenthelight of her 
beautiful eyes. I have heard high counsel from her lips. She has taught me 
to love liberty; to stand by the weak against the strong when the rights of 
the weak are in peril; she has led me to believe that if I do this, however 
humbly, however imperfectly, and whatever other men may say, I shall have 
her ——— and shall be deemed not unworthy of her love. Other men 
will doas the ploene. Butas for me, God helping me, I can do no otherwise. 


I fi lly yours, ' 
ei - GEO. F. HOAR. 


D. 


PLATFORM OF THE AMERICAN ANTI-IMPERIALIST LEAGUE. 


We hold that the policy known as imperialism is hostile to liberty and 
tends toward militarism, an evil from which it has been ous ahote to be free. 
We regret that it has become necessary in the land of W gton and Lin- 
coln to reaffirm that all men, of whatever race or color, are entitled to life, 
liberty, and the pursuitof happiness. We maintain that governments derive 
their just sgowers from the consent of the governed. We insist that the sub- 

any 


n le is “criminal aggression’ and open disloyalty to the 
iieinctive ale of our Government. ct 
We condemn the policy of the t National Administration 


in the Philippines. We deplore the sacrifice of our soldiers and sailors, 
whose bra deserves iration even in an unjust war. We protest 


ainst the ex of American sovereignty by Spanish methods. 
“SWe =p oe Con; announce to the Filipinos our purpose to concede 
to Som = en ence for which they have so long fought and which of 


: Sd poy — y oe wills peop 10 The 
ve can so over an un 7 e 
ited States can not act upon eet heresy that might makes right. 
Imperialists assume that with the destruction of self. ment in the 
Philippines by American hands all opposition here cease. This is a 
vous error. Much as wo ee hand co the tte oe Aen, 
hilippines, greatly as we that the blood of the Fili is on Ameri- 
can hands, we more Geoply resent the betrayal of American institutions at 
home. The real firing line is not in the suburbs of Manila. The foeis of our 
own 


Whether the ruthless slaughter of the Filipinos shall end next month or 
next year is but an incident in a contest that matt 62 on until the Declara- 
tion of Independence and the Constitution of the United scued 
from the hands of their beteayere, Those who dispute about standards of 

public 


United States have giware prvtented, against the doctrine of interna- 
t 


value while the foundation of is undermined will be listened to 
as little as those who would ‘le about the small economies of the house- 
hold while the house is on fire. training of a acentury, 


people for 
the aspiration for liberty of a vast immigration, forces that will hurl aside 
— in the delirium of conquest seek to destroy the character of our 
nstitutions, 


We ouny that Ge Attetien of all citizens to their government 
in times of grave peril to the present situation. If an Ad- 
may with aoe the issues ween which it was chosen, 

deliberately create a condition of war on face of the globe, de- 
bauch the civil service oe ro a adventure, sapere s treth: 
su censorship, tizens a suspension udgmen 
and their unanmons a continue the fighting, rep- 


resentative ft ee 
We hold Sith Abraham Lincoln, enough to govern 


t “no man is 
. white man governs 
himself, that is self. t, but when he governs himself and gov- 


erns another man, that is more than self-government—that is despotism.” 
“Our reliance is in the love of li which God has tedinus. Our de- 
fense is in the which as the he: of all men in all 
lands. to others deserve it for themselves, and 


under a just can not long retain it.” 
We vite the cooperation of all men and women who remain 
loyal to the Declaration of Independence and the Constitution of the United 


{Adopted by the Chicago conference, October 16, 1899.] 








ENXT’S POLICY—WAR AND CONQUEST ABROAD—DEGRADATION OF 
THE PRESID LABOR AT HOME. 


. George S. Boutwell, president American Anti-Imperialist | 
[Agarene, at Masonic "fall Washington, D. C., January 11, 1900, slightly re- 
vised by Hon. Joun 8. WILLIAMS. 


In the discussion on which I now enter I pass by the moral considerations 
hich are incident to any comprehensive treatment of the Philippine war, 
onl L address myself to the questions of business and labor in which the coun- 
sj concern 
7 oa the aspects of life ethical and moral questions occupy the high- 
est place, but the public mind can not be directed to ethical and moral ques- 
tions when the masses are not in the enjoyment of a satisfactory degree of 
domestic comfort. That degree of comfort can be found only where there is 
also a good degree of public prosperity, which itself must rest upon a public 
policy that secures constant employment and reasonable wages for the 
ulation. 

Mt tele: for the moment is this: Will the subjugation of the Philippine 
Islands and their incorporation into the Union as equal States, or their at- 
tachment to the Government as colonial dependencies, elevate or depress the 
laborin tion of the United States? 

lom e consideration of other interests. They are all subordinate. A 
publie policy which secures to the laborers of the United States constant em- 

loyment with remunerative wages is the best security, not perfect secur- 
ty—that can not be had—but the 
of all classes. 

We have undertaken, in the Chinese exclusion bill, to protect the Ameri- 
can laborer nst the actual presence of the unpaid laborers of other coun- 
tries. Shall that policy be reversed? 

The inhabitants of Luzon, as an onamegte, must be treated by us, when we 
are called to decide upon our policy in that island, either as capable of self- 
anes incapable. The population of the island is not less than 


t security attainable for the prosperity 


000,000, or 95 the square mile, not excluding the portion that is 
covered by water. If these people are an uncivilized people, as it is alleged, 
and a war 


, as warlike as they are, how many wesge will be re- 
quired upon a territory as large as the States of New Hampshire and Maine 
Cotinedt to keep this vast multitude in subjection and in peace? 

Or, how many troops will be required to maintain military stations within 
10 or 20 miles of each other over the 42,000 square miles of territory? How 
much time will be required for that degree of peace when 10 soldiers can 
march 10 miles in antety, in any and-every part of Luzon? 

How much time will be req to bring into view one native of Luzon 
who willin truth say: “I vote with the Army that wears the uniform and 
carries the of my country,’’ meaning the flag of the United States? 

If the i tants of Luzon are incapable, as they are represented to be 
by the President and his supporters; if they number 4,000,000 or 5,000,000, and 
are a warlike people, as we know they are, are there any considerations 
that should lead us to make war for the conquest of such a race? We may 
overrun the island, but its subjugation to a condition of quiet peace under 
the law is an impossibility. And this isthe entertainment to which we are 
invited, and w the that the inhabitants of Luzon are an incapable 

ple. The difficulties which are thus indicated will be ified not less 
Phan twofold when we contemplate the subjugation of the entire group. 

Turn now to the other t of the case. Assume that they are what 
they are, a capable le, and that they are competent for the work of self- 

vernment; ey have received the ideas that are set forth in our Dec- 

tion of Independence. Assume, also, that the war which they are now 

cal on nst us is by them waged, as they think, in defense of the 
yess of justice, of equality, of the ht of self-government, indeed, 
hen, I inquire, how long is this crusade to be prosecuted by us in the hope 
of conquering a quiet peace? 

If they are a people capable of self-government, then, upon the theory of 
the President, they are in the right and we are inthe “ae If the Filipinos 
area ble or an incapable people, who can seus s war is wise and 
just? what process of reasoning can it be taken out of the catalogue of 
national follies and crimes, and who can defend successfully those who are 
nsible for the inauguration and prosecution of this criminal war? 

the Filipinos are penpante of self-government, if they are living in a 
semibarbarous state, who to say that it is the of wisdom for us to 
continue a contest for the subjugation of a people whom we can not accept as 
political associates? ? 


If they are what the President maintains they are, then there is no ave- 
nue through which they can be permitted to become a part of our Govern- 
ment under the existing Constitution. 

Our Territorial system is not a training school for the reformation of crimi- 
nals or for the enlightenment of half-civilized races; but our Territories, when 
created, are in the quality of the inhabitants equal to the duties of statehood, 
wanting in numbers ww: The Philippine Islands furnish inhabitants ade- 
quate for ten States. we hold them they are with us as States or as vas- 
sals. Whoever—and in this word ‘whoever " I include the President of the 
United States—whoever accepts them, either as equals or as vassals, is the 
enemy of the Republic. 

The war is carried on upon the theory that the Filipinos are incapable of 

‘government. Everywhere and always there is the admission implied, if 
not ressed, that if the Filipinos were capable of self-government it would 
bea in us to arrest or to thwart their enjoyment of the right. Butthe 
war itself, however viewed, is only a step toward evil results of greater mag- 


nitude if the President's should be sanctioned by the country. Those 
results Iam to consider. 
This question I put to the defenders of this war: What is the end that you 
ooekt Is ifthe = of — poonie? so, then you ane ~ ones of 
Repu and 0 ie esu w e ic us 
far has been made to rest. conta Som 7 
If intend to endow them with statehood in the American Union, then, 


w they are a capable or an incapable le, you betray the Union toa 
fatal ending. Does anyone believe that with safety we can seentve into this 
Unicn the millions of who have no bonds of relationship with us except 


that are of the human family? 
Tas Wetions on his atiherents say, ‘‘We will prosecute this war until 


these are subdued, and then we will tell you what we propose to do 
with heen The Bare not disclosed their purpose to the Atmerican people. 


foreshowing of the questions that are to arise in 

case of war, the im ists are about to submit an amendment to 
mo “ by which oo vasealage ball be made constitutional. 
ropose to en ublic and create an 

empire’ Do for the evidence on which this statement is based? I 
’ are masters. Questions are arising which can not be 

met, and must be avoided. The laborers and producers of 


ek icin or cajoled or the cause of the President is lost. 
decided. the President says that it is already decided— 
and the are within the jut ion of the 

the country may be called to the provision of the 


may See re = ee Mande, or the im ts must show how 
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Ste All duties, imposts, and excises shall be uniform throughout the United 
ates.’ 

The novel theory is raised that the islands may be treated as American 
territory for certain purposes and as a foreign territory for other pur) 
We are to enter upon an open-market policy in the East. The commerce 
of Russia, England, China, the states of Continental Eurcpe, and ali the 
rest, from Japan to Australia and New Zealand, is to pass in and out of the 
ports of Puerto Rico and the Philippings on a free-trade basis, while as to the 

nited States nota cargo of coffee, rice, sugar, hemp, tobacco, or fruits can 
be brought from the islands into our continental territory except upon the 
payment of such duties as might be exacted upon the importation of hke 
products from Brazil or the British West Indies. It is apprehended by the 
Administration, and with sufficient reasons, that the Supreme Court will 


y: 

“The islands, being within the jurisdiction of the United States, the 
duties, imposts, and excises must be the same asin the country generally.” 
Such a decision is not only required by the Constitution, but there can be no 
freedom of trade between the islands and the mainland unless the duties, 
excises, and imposts are the same. 

For the purpose of government the District of Columbia is a cipher, yet 
ne one has ever broached the notion that it was possible, under the Constitu- 
tion, to establish one system of customs and excise duties for the District 
and another for States. 

The Administration must sqyetinat what everybody else foresees as cer- 
tain, namely, this: Whenever the Supreme Court shall reach the conclusion 
that the islands are within the jurisdiction of the United States, the Court 
will hold also that the duties, imposts, and excises must be the same in the 
dependencies as in the States and that the freedom of trade between Manila 
and New York must correspond to the freedom of trade between New York 
and Boston. 

Such a decision means full freedom of trade between the islands and the 
States, and it means much more. The inhabitants of the islands, from 
Luzon to Sulu, slave and free, are made citizens of the United States, and no 
puny legislative scheme, such as has been proposed for Hawaii, can bar 
them ont. 

What does citizenship mean? First of all, it means the right, the unre- 
stricted right, of movement, of travel, of residence, the right to labor every- 
where, in everything, and in competition with everybody; the right of 
purchase of every form of property, from a boy’s marble to the statelicst 
mansion in Fifth avenue. 

In fine, by one unfortunate treaty, the work of an hour, we have called 
into existence 10,000,000 American citizens, all of another race, all ignorant of 
onvlengangy, 5 1,0rant of our traditions, and yet they are to be endowed with 
the rights of citizenship, or they are to be held in a condition of vassalage. 
If the Supreme Court shall prove faithful to the ideas and doctrines on which 
it has acted through a long century, a condition of vassalage will be impos- 
sible. Freedom and an equality of rights for these 10,000,000, and for all their 
descendants through the centuries of the future, or an amendment to the 
Constitution by which colonial vassalage shall be authorized as fundamental 
law of the Republic, is the alternative which the policy of this Administration 
opens to the country. 

The laboring classes should have in mind the certain truth that free trade 
between the colonies and the States will follow the establishment of a colonial 
system, and without much delay. Such has been the policy of England. 

The question before the country will be this: Shall the laboring and pro- 
ducing classes of America be subjected toa direct and never-ending compe- 
tition with the underpaid and half-clad laborers of Asia, or shall the Republic 
of America be transformed into a colonial empire with like consequences to 
the laboring classes? This, the gravest question ever submitted to men, is 
the question before the country to-day, but happily a way of escape is before 
us if the way can be accepted now. 

The way of escape must be accepted now. There must be nodelay. In 
the month of November, 1900, the future of the nation will be decided. 
Republic or empire? That is the question, the only question of any impor- 
tance before the country. 

If any false financial or industrial policies‘are entered upon by a new Ad- 
ministration, adequate corrections may be applied in four or eight years, 
but a policy by which Puerto Ricoand the Philippinesare incorporatedjin the 
Union, or attached to it as vassal dependencies, can never be reversed until 
this Republic is numbered among the states that have fallen through an un- 
just and criminal greed of empire and power. 

To me the contest of 1900 is not doubtful. We are summoning, and sum- 
moning successfully, the laboring and producing millions from every fleld of 
industry, and while we shall appeal to them upon the higher considerations 
of justice, of duty, of regard for the rights of others, we shall not hesitate to 
appeal to the selfish interests of those who are most concerned in preserving 
for themselves the share of independence and power which the laborers of 
America have enjoyed. 

Some of the supporters of the Administration, particularly some of the 
newspapers, have scouted the assertion that the annexation of Puerto Rico 
and of the Philippines can work any competition with the laboring classes of 
the United States. 

Task: Are we to compel millions to submit to our authority and exact alle- 
giance from them, and then deny to them the right to travel and to labor in the 
country to which they belong’ Are we to extort from them contributions 
of money in peace, and exact service of them in time of war, and yet deny to 
them the privilege of visiting the capital of the country that they serve? 

These promises of security to the laboring populations are vain. The 
acquisition of these islands, in whatever form the acquisition may be inade, 

ill be followed by freedom to travel, freedom to labor, freedom to pursue every 
industry, freedom to practice every art, and in the next generation, if not 
earlier, freedom to take an equal part in the government of the country. At 
this t I interject an observation: If the President's claim that these 
islam bre now in our jurisdiction is a valid claim, and if judicial decisions 
are of any value as prece‘lents, the inhabitants of Puerto Rico and the Phil- 
ippines are citizens of the United States and already entitled to the freedom 
of which I have spoken. ‘ 

The attempt to ingraft a colonial policy upon the Republic is beset with 
difficulties, with perils, in everypdirection. 

We are demanding an open door to all the markets of China and heralding 
the demand with a menace of war. If we establish our tenancy in the Phii- 
spptne Islands can we press a demand upon China and close the Philippines to 

© Chinese? 

And if not to China, how about England and the restof the world? Whero 
is our open-door, free-trade policy to end? And with what results to Ameri- 
can labor and American industries? If we establish our tenancy in the Phi! 
ippine Islands, do not the islands become an open door for the free ingress of 
the Mongolian race—peoples in no way distinguishable from the present oc- 
cupants of the islands? If the islands are treated as of the United States, 
then the United States becomes the receptacle of the Mongolian race. The 
thousand islands are so near to each other that passage from neighbor to 
neighbor is meer of minutes or hours only, and a police of the islands to 
prevent imm tion into them or migration from island to island is an im- 

bility. us does the Administration invite the country to a policy by 
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which these islands are to become an open avenue through which so many, 
and as many as may choose to pass over, are to have an opportunity to pass 
over to this continent. 

On what ay and for what reasons have we excluded Chinese Mongo- 
ans from the States and Territories of the American Union? For this, and 
this aesuredly—that they outnumbered our millions many times over, and that 
in labor contests our laboring classes would be broken down, impoverished, 
and ruined. That was our defense, afi a sufficient defense fora policy which 
otherwise was indefensible. But now, by a course of indirection on which 
the Administration has entered, that bar which was wisely set up is to be 
broken down. 

When this country shall realize the truth that the perils of which lam 
speaking are not jmagmery but that they are inevitable in some degree ot 
magnitude, and when the dministration shall be forced to admit the exist- 
ence of these perils, there will then be set before us two ways of escape, and 
I assume that the resources of statesmanship ¢an not furnish a third. 

For a long twelvemonth the ——_ ts have been the advocates of a 
way of escape, and to that way they adhere. They claim that the Philippine 
Islands, either as one state or as several states, may set up and maintain in- 
dependent governments, guided, if such shail be their wish, by our friendship 
and protecting hand. For this and for this only, for this is the extent of ear 
demands and the aim and end of all our doings, we have been arraigned as 
the enemies of the country by General Otis, in Manila, and by the President 
in America. On the issue so raised the judgment of the country will be ren- 
dered in November next. 

The country has a right to know the object, the specific object, for which 
the war is now prosecuted. 

The Congress has not spoken. The President conceals his purpose, but 
from the circumstances it may be inferred, in at least, with unerrin 
certainty. He intends to prosecute the war until the Filipinos are subdued. 
This isannounced. We demand without delay, and without submis- 
sion on the part of the Filipinos. If the outcome of the war shall be victory 
and the abject submission of the Filipinos, their exercise of the right of self- 
government must depend upon our opinion of their ability to govern them- 
selves. Such is the pay and the purpose of the ident. Itcan not be the 
purpose of the President to admit the Filipinos to the right of self-govern- 
ment. as that admission must bring the war to an end at once, and it would 
be admission also that the war is unnecessary and =. Thus is the proof 
sufficient that the President intends to hold the ppines as subjugated 


ons. 

Our claim is that the Filipinos shall be free, and set up such a government 
as may be agreeable to them and > of any dictation by us. This 
— so presented to the country, in the presence of the perils thi.t are inci- 

ent to the acceptance of the rae, as colonial ssions or as 
prospective States, will compel the Ad istration impe: ts to present a 
counter scheme. 

It is affirmed, with a show of probability, that a scheme has been prepared 
or contemplated already. 

The scheme must be this: 

An amendment of the Constitution by which the United States may be au- 
thorized to acquire and to hold colonies, and to exercise full and exclusive 
jurisdiction over them. Thus is the Republic to be transformed into an 


empire. 
fs v. sans less will meet the exigency in which the Administration will be 
voivead. 

Fortunate it is for us that the question of an amendment to the Constitu- 
tion must ~ a and that question arising on our demand takes 

ence In time. 

Our issue is made up for November next, and on that issue we expect a 
controlling vote from the laboring and industrial classes, if not indeed a 
unanimous vote, which is our reasonable demand in the circumstances that 
exist. We shall be told that the ae need not fear competition, and that 
the saoesse of America are so intelligent and expert that they may defy 
com \ . 

The experience of the country is answer to these delusive promises. The 
Chinese will pursue employmentand attractive wages the world over,and they 
become imitative workers in every branch of industry. Of this we have 
knowledge from experience. 1 now repeat what I said of the Chinese on a 
former occasion, and as long ago as December 28, 1898. I then said: ‘* They 
can defy competition, and t peculiarity is the only adequate defense for 
our hostile legislation. They ae ee run a laundry with acer- 
tainty of success that can not be f of any 

co Sa ceeerren opportunity, and the onl 

coun ve now an »an on) 

portunity they can ever have, to put an end to the scheme of establish ben 
colonial em to be followed the degradation of the laboring popula- 
tion th competition with the laborers of the East. Whatever may be 
the purpose of the President, his policy contemplates the establishment of a 
colonial empire and the downfall of the labor class, which now is a necessary 
a — force in the civilization of America and the progress of the 
world. 

There are those who affect to excuse the President upon the ground tha’ 
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life is more valuable than merchandise, and that the lives of our young 

already sacrificed can not be compensated for by the extension of ma; :. 
for liquors and cotton cloths. Some believe that new markets can be px i 
by making enemies of mankind. , 

Some are animated by a vindictive spirit, and they urge on the war : 
the Philippines may be punished for mmr to submit to our dems 
And some there are who fear that they may be counted as “ Jittle A) 
cans,” and they vainly imagine that something of honor may come to ¢/ 
America shall be recognized as a world power. 

And some there are who favor the war because they have outgrow) 
Declaration of Independence and the preamble of the Constitution, and | 
are urging the country on to the same conclusion. 

If the war should be closed in February, 1900, our expenditures wil! | 
then exceeded $2(0),000,000, and of the deficiency of $51,000,000 now calle 
a large part will be required for thesupport of the Army during the cur 
six months. 

Thus far what has been accomplished? I ask. Commissioner Wor 
boasts that two regiments can march anywhere in Luzon. That isnot a 
dition of e. It isa condition of war. 

We hold a number of posts in Luzon and in other islands. Wherey. 
are in force, there is peace and there are pretended friends; wherever w. 
not in force, there are enemies and threatenings of war. The ground 
we occupy is under our rule, but all else is foreign territory. 

In Luzon we may have one soldier to every square mile. In the 0: 
islands we may have one soldier for every 5 and 20 square miles. In I.) 
the natives number 95 to the square mile, and in the group they number 
The President demands military rule for the Philippines. One foreign 
dier to rule and 75 natives to obey. And yet the President tells us that 
erty, equality, and justice go with the flag! 

Ours is a policy of justice, a policy of peace. This policy ends the wa: 
the Philippines: it ends the sacrifice of the youth of America; it puts : 
away the perils to which the laboring populations are now exposed; it gui 
antees to us perpetual friendship of new-born republics, and it relieve: 
from the suspicion that we are to cooperate with England in an attemp: 
——a the weaker states of the world to the domination of the An! 

xon race, 


A LIBERTY CATECHISM. 
{By Frederick W. Gookin. Slightly revised by Hon. Jonn 8. WiLtLrAms.| 


Our defense is in the spirit which es liberty as the heritage of all 1. 
in alilands everywhere. Destroy this spirit and you have planted the s 
of despotism at your own doors.— Abraham Lincoln. 

I never had a feeling politically that did not spring from the sentiments 
embodied in the Declaration of Independence. * * * Now, my friends 
can this country be saved upon this basis? If it can, I shall consider mys:|: 
one of the happiest men in the world if I can help to save it. If it can not |« 
saved u that principle it will be truly awful. But if this country can n.¢ 
be sa without giving up that principle, I was about to say I would rathor 
be assassinated on this spot than surrender it.—Abraham Lincoln. Fy.) 
speech in Independence Hall, 1861. 

G. What is the sae ne Snciple upon which the Government of thio 
United States of America is based? 

A. That governments derive their just powers from the consent of the 

verned. This is the foundation stone upon which our institutions rest. 
fo deny its applicability to all men in all lands is to repudiate it altogether, 
to declare self-government merely an expedient and despotism right. Ther: 
is not one great natu’al law of human rights for us aloneand another law for 
those whom we may think not entitled to rank with us in the scale of civili- 


zation. 

. Can not the United States have “subjects?” 

. No. Under the Constitution of the United States all the wee le living 
within its jurisdiction must be either its citizens or aliens owing it no alle 


. How about the American Indians? 

They are aliens under our protectorate or suzerainty, and, except in so 
far as it has been justified by the necessity for self-defense, our treatment 0! 
the Indians has been and is inconsistent with our institutions and the princi- 
ples upon which they are founded. It is a blot upon our civilization and 
shows more er any theoretical argument how ill-adapted a repub- 
lican government is to rule over subject peoples. 

5 Why can not the United States have dependents who are not its citizens’ 
It would be contrary to the Constitution, and would nullify the funda. 
mental idea that all men are born equal and have an inherent ht to life, 
liberty, and the pursuit of happiness. In oopeuing dependents the country 
must necessarily be false to its principles and its traditions and thereby pro- 
claim to the world that its citizens no longer hold these principles and tradi- 
tions to be true. 
. Why so? 

Because in assuming the right to take away or to curtail the liberty of 
other people and to govern them without their consent the first principle of 
the Declaration of Independence has been violated, and manhood suffrage 
virtually declared a failure. 

Q. But no Fk any govern dependent peoples better than they 
can ves 
‘Ae Possibly, but not probably. Even though we could govern adependent 
le better than or ones vern themselves, to make theattempt would 
be a wrong to 


and to ourselves. 


penden Territories over which they (the Congress) might legislate with- 
oa aie a its own itawitteae pon. 
Scott vs. Sanford, ow., 397. ‘ 

, In another case that court has said: “‘ The power of Congress over the Ter- 
ritories is limited by the obvious purposes for which it was conferred, and 


those purposes are satisfied by measures which the people of the Ter- 

eeetes Se become States ae Union.” (itarghy 00. , 114 U. 8S. 

fn’ stil another case it sai: The Territories acquired by Congress, wheter 
a 





rteenth amendment to the Constitution of the United States pro- 
ae “all ms born or naturalized in the United States and subject 
t the jurisdiction thereof are citizens of the United States.” 

“Chief Justice Marshall, for the entire court, defined the term ‘United 
States” as follows: “Does this term designate the whole or any particular 
 ortion of the American empire? Certainly this question can admit of but 
aa answer. lt is the name given to our great Republic, which is composed 
of States and Territories. The District of Columbia or the territory west of 
the Missouri is not less within the United States than Maryland or Pennsyl- 
yania.” (Loughborough vs. e, 5 Wheaton, 137.) 

Judge y, whose comméntaries are universally accepted as conclusive 
interpretations of our constitutional law, summarizes the doctrine as follows: 
oD ind when territory is acquired, the right to suffer States to be formed there- 
from and to receive into the Union must follow of course, not only because 
ihe Constitution confers the power to admit new States without restriction, but 
also because it would be inconsistent with institutions founded on the funda- 
mental idea of self-government that the Federal Government should retain ter- 
ritory under its own imperial rule and deny the people the customary local 
institutions.” (Cooley's Principles of Constitutional Law, 170.) 

Because all les have an inherent and inalienable right to their lib- 
erty—the righ to live their own lives in their own way and to govern them- 
selves or to be governed as they choose and by whom they choose. Whether 
such government be good or bad does not in the slightest degree affect that 
right. * * * 

Q. Why would it be a wrong to ourselves? 

A. Because we can not trample on the liberty of others without blunting 
our ability to Gisttageieh between right and wrong where liberty is con- 
cerned. It is incredible folly to think even for a moment that either by vir- 
tue of our intelligence or our numbers we are so superior as to be emanci- 
pated from the weaknesses of human nature. * * * 

Q. Are there other reasons why it would be a wrong to ourselves to at- 
tempt the government of an unwilling people even though it be for their 

ood? 
. A. Yes. The only way in which we can govern a distant Gopendency is 
by permitting the Executive to exercise powers which must ever be a menace 
to the liberty of our citizens. The danger in this may seem remote, but it is 
a short step from the deprivation of the liberty of some of the people to 
the curtailment of the liberty of all. 

Q. But surely this is taking fright at a bugaboo of the imagination. The 
danger & ved that the people of such a strong nation as the United States 
need co! 

A. The danger is notimaginary. Political, that is party, prejudice easil 
lures people into a sense of security and of acquiescence e : a which, 
under the guise of beneficence and with the noisy acclaim of patriotism, is 
nevertheless insidiously away their liberties. How many of the 
American realize that ident McKinley is now waging a war for 
which he has not the sanction of Congress? Think of this and what it por- 
tends! How many realize that the people are without official information 
about the causes which led to the outbreak? And yet the Administration 
askseto be y in whatever it may do. “On the principles of 
this ar * to quote the words of Edmund Burke, “‘the more mischiets 
we suffer from any ad tion, the more our trust in it is to be con- 
firmed. Let them but get us into a war, and then their power is safe, and an 
act of oblivion passed for all their misconduct.” 

Q. But is it not the duty of the ~ ioe touphold the Administration and be 

ces 


waren onli ‘prepared to Hive bis lite for it if need be But Ieselte te 
stances . si ve 'e for li \ ut loyalty to 
an administration is af entirely erent ing, The most ‘unpatrictic vod 
most disloyal , short of actual treason, of which a citizen can be guilty 
is to sw an tion which is pursuing a policy that he believes to 


be detr: tal to his country's welfare and fundamentally wrong. His duty 
under such circumstances is to denounce both the measures and the aren, 
and to use all the lawful means at his command to bring about a change for 
the better. Is the President, who is the servant of the sovereign people, 

of the land and the limitations imposed by the Constita: 


tion? Shall we as citizens permit him to create any new condition what- 
soever and sit by in silence, a ting our right to criticise his ucts and 
to call him to account for them? No—a thousand times no, for that were 


of self- t. “Respect for the office of President may not 
i = humblest ci pores ee. duty of bringing its incumbent before 
pu when nsgresses.’ 
2. But surely tis can not be his duty in time of war? 
‘ should be made between a war which threatens the 
integrit the nation and one like the present, which is a war of “criminal 
»” and which we can stop at ony moment we choose. 
moral code for a nation is not different from that for an individual. 
For the one as for the other to recede from a wrong position is honorable; 


to in maintaining it is dishonorable. 
. Why doyou characterize the war in the Philippine Islands as “ criminal 


A. It is a war the purpose of which is the subjugation of the people of 
those or, in other words, a war of “fo ble annexation,” which 







President y has properly declared to be, by our code of morality, 
Q. But it is absurd to speak of “forcible annexation” in this connection. 
Were not me annexed by purchase from Spain before the 
A. of property can convey no better title than he has. Spain 
sold eget had alrendy lost. At the time the treaty 
was tire country of the Ph Come with the exception of 
the cit a few ports occu panish garrisons, was in pos- 
— eat on and were closaly invested and 
one falling their hands also. We acquired no r 

moral right paemiet ds by the purchase of them from Spain 
than we = to Mexico had ceded that country to us 
also. over the is precisely identical with 
the try w would have acquired, if, 
while was in she had destroyed the British 
fleet ew York, with our aid had captured that city, and, 
beng een had forced eee to coke the An eee 

inconceivable 
American Pognise the validity of such a tit m 
* * * 











+ > 
were to admit, for the sake of t, that the United 
legal title to the Islands. that would not in the 
ter the case so far as right and the wrong of our treat- 
is it ne be borne constantl 
P 


if allowed 
ablish a SGgugeteus to ourliberty,a recedent 
; on Bhar ts. the oxt tof which can not 
” ” can liberty be preserved. We 


who inherit it as our political birthright are in danger of not appreciating 
how easily that birthright may be stolen away. 
* x * ” e * r 

It is the politicians who brand as “traitors” and as “Little Americans" 
those who have the courage to protest against their wanton acts. And if the 
United States is to have colonial dependencies, unless they are placed under 
military rule, it is these same politicians who will govern them either in 
— or by proxy and doubtless plunder their people. It is they who will 

ave additional and despotic powers 

Q. But politicians are not all corrupt or incompetent. Why should you 
afsume that the President will appoint unfit men to govern the Philippine 
Islands. 

A. We do not say that unfit men would necessarily be selected. We do, 
however, assert that the teaching of experience as regards other political 
appointments is such that no thinking man can reasonably expect that the 
government of the islands will be purer and more free from corruption than 
are the governments of our great cities here at home. There is every prob 
ability that it will be much worse. Our system is one of self-government. 
The safety of the people against misgovernment lies in their power to “turn 
the rascals out’ on election day. 

The people of the teat as Islands would have no such power. Unless 
made citizens of the United States, with full rights as such, for them there 
would be merely “taxation without representation,” a thing which our fore 
fathers declared to be intolerable tyranny. Who knows what kind of men 
future Presidents may appoint, or, indeed, what may be expected of the man 
who has violated his own and his party's solemu promises, and has debauched 
the civil service in the interest of his political hangers-on. No reliance can 
be placed on a President who keeps the people of the United States in igno 
rance of what caused the outbreak of hostilities, and, so far as he can, of what 
is going on at the seat of war. 

g werely you do not question the wisdom of the censorship established by 
the commander of the American troops in the Philippines? 

A. So far as it relates to the plans of the campaign or any information that 
might aid our antagonists, it is entirely justifiable asa military measure. So 
far as anything and everything else is concerned, it is an unwarrantable in 
terference with the constitutional rights of the American people. 

. To what rights do —_ refer? 

. The right of freedom of speech and the liberty of the press, which 
neither Congress nor the Executive may in any way interfere with or 
abridge. These rights are peyrentesd to the people by the first amend- 
ment to the Constitution of the United States. ‘The power of voting means 
that the voter, as a preparation for voting, must have liberty to hear 
what is said on both sides of every question. In view of this right, the ex- 
clusion from the mail for the Philippines of Mr. Edward Atkinson's pam- 
phlets isan ce gy ae oe eg against the citizens of the United 
States as a whole. ven in time of war American soldiers are American 
citizens. Every citizen of the Republic has the right to express his opinion 
upon any subject, at any time, without let or hindrance. 

Q. But is it not treasonable in time of war to express opinions in opposi- 
tion to the poy which the Government is pursuing—opinions which may 
encourage the enemy or discourage our troups and incidentally result in 
more casualties in our Army than there might be otherwise? 

A. No. The Constitution of the United States defines treason thus: ‘* Trea- 
son against the United States shall consist on/y in levying war against them, 
or in adhering to their enemies, giving them aid or comfort. No person shall 
be convicted of treason unless on the testimony of two witnesses to the same 
overt act, or on confession in open court.” 

Chief Justice Story, in his book on the Constitution, says that this defini- 
tion was made because “free governments, as well as despotic governments, 
have been ready to convict, upon the most slender proof, some of their most 
distinguished and virtuous statesmen, as well as persons of inferior character 
They have inflamed into the criminality of treason acts of just resistance to 
tyranny, and tortured a manly freedom of opinion into designs subversive of 
the Government.” As for “sedition,” there is and can be no such thing in the 
United States. The Federalists tried to create that offense and failed in 
ignominy. 

Q. But were not the so-called “copperheads” during the civil war justly 
regarded as traitors by the people of the North? 

A. The copperheads were justly execrated, because the nation was engaged 
in a struggle for its existence. But even in the heat of that bitter conflict 
the right to express any opinion, not excepting sympathy with those who 
were attempting to destroy the Union, was recognized and respecses. 

Q. And why should not the anti-imperialists be classed with the copper- 
heads and be viewed with the same opprobrium? 

A. There is no resemblance whatever between them. The copperheads 
were disloyal to their country in speech, if not in deed, and were traitors at 
heart. * * * The anti-imperialists neither sympathize with traitors nor 
with their country’s enemies at home or abroad. They are sincerely sorry 
that the lives of brave soldiers of the United States should be sacrificed in 
attempting to deprive a struggling people of their liberty. 

They do not, as charged by Senator PLATT, want their country’s arms to 
be defeated, nor rejoice when casualties to our troops are reported. What 
the anti-imperialists desire is to hold the United States true to the ideals of 
human equality and freedom; their aim is the preservation of government 
by the people. 

. « * * * * * 

Q. What do the anti-imperialists believe in regard to the Philippines? 

A. They believe that the people of the Philippine Islands are and of right 
ought to be free and independent. 

Q. But the Administration's design is purely one of “ benevolent assimila- 
tion,” and contemplates the establishment of a just and humane government 
under our protection, with a prospect of self-government as soon as they are 
fit for it. hy should fault be found with such a beneficent programme ? 

A. 1. The Administration has no lawful power to prescribe any form of 

overnment, nor can it in the absence of legislation by Congress say what 
shall be done. 

2. The form of government outlined by the Philippine Commission during 
the conference with the representatives of the Filipinos in April, 1599, is open 
to the same objections that were urged against the proposition for autonomy 
made by Spain to Cuba, which the press and the people of the United States 
pronoun incompatible with liberty or even reasonable safety from tyran- 


nous peeteenicn. 

8. The Filipinos may be unfit for self-government, but the assertion that 
they are not fit is a gratuitous assumption. It is the plea of the tyrant 
uttered under the dictates of supposed self-interest. When they have had 
the opportunity of trying to govern themselves and have failed, then, and 
not until then, will it be time for us to pronounce them unfit. While opinions 
in to their fitness vary, the views of the most competent observers 
are uniformly favorable to the Filipinos. 

Admiral ae is on record as saying that he considers them “far supe- 
rior in their inte mee and more capable of self-government than the Cu- 
bans."’ These wo were used in a telegram to the Secretary of the Navy 
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dated June 23, 1808. Two months later, in a letter dated August 29, he refervé@a 
the Department back to this cuppeenen. and added: * Further intercourse 
with them has confirmed me in this opinion.’’ The constitution under which 
they are now working is in itself the strongest kind of testimony to their 
ability. Mr. John Barrett, late minister from the United States to Siam 
and an ardent imperialist, says that by the middle of October, 1898, Agui- 
naldo * had assembled at Malolos a congress of 100 men who would compare 
in behavior, manner, dress, and education with the average men of the 
better classes of other Asiatic nations, possibly including the Japanese. 
These men, whose sessions I yy attended, conducted themselves 
with great decorum, ard showed a knowledge of parliamentary law that 
would compare not unfavorably with the Japanese Parliament."’ In the 
same month two officers of Admiral Dewey's fleet, Paymaster W. H. Wilcox 
and Cadet R. L. Sargent, made a tour of nearly 600 miles through the interior 
of Luzon, Their report to the a Degercaent, extracts from which were 
printed in the Evening Bulleti b lphia, February 1, 1899, shows that 
they found everywhere peace and order under or® civil government. 

4. As Americans, who believe in oot qovernenens, no form of government 
in the Philippines should be acceptable to us which does not come from the 
people themselves. We should simply protect them from foreign interfer- 
ence wane aay work out their own problem, or fail in so doing, should they 
prove inca 2. 

5. Submission to arbitrary rule from without does not fit a people for self- 
government, Fitness for it has never fallen upon « people like manna from 
above. It has everywhere been a self-achievement, a growth from within, not a 
benefaction from without. 

9. What then do the antiimperialists believe should be the policy of the 
United States in to the ppines? 

A. They believe that we should turn the islands over to their inhabitants, 
help them establish a proper and responsible government on liberal princi- 
ples, and withdraw as soon as we can with dignity do so, continuing our 
pomeeemen for a reasonable time nqetnet an poarm Fig interference with their 

reedom. This, it may be remar is far erent from “ giving the islands 
ones a gaandiy," stated by President Jordan, of Stanford 

niversity: . 

“It is bad statesmanship to make these alien our partners; it isa 
crime to make them our slaves. If we hold their lands there is no middle 
course.* Only a moral question brings a crisis toa man or nation. In the 
presence of a crisis righteousness is right and only justice is safe.” 


Q. You are ua the false assumption Aguinaldo and his 
followers represent the en instead of a small fraction 
only of one tribe om os Shamans © the islands. Would it not be 
a crime to deliver the of islands into the hands of this unscrupu- 
lous man, who, in bribe 


, 1897, betrayed them by accepting a of 
$400,000 from 8& and whose sole purpose in carrying on the war is “not 
the liberty of Filipino peoples, but the continuance of his own arbitrary 

wer?!’ 


ic 

A. If ities are suspended it will be easy to provide that the inhabit- 
ants of the Philippines shail all have an Catt of choosing the kind of 
government they want. Should they ay pe er to sst up two or more independ- 
oan ages SSTENS a 008, Eee iS ter about which we need not concern 
ourselves. 

As to Aguinaldo, it is not nels thet, the le who are making such stub- 
born resistance to the Army of United in the hope of gaining their 
freedom will long submit to his rule should it tpeve ressive. The charge 
that he accepted a bribe from Spain has been crommity disproved.t 

Q. But would you haul down the American flag when once it has been 
hoisted over a as a part of our country's possessions? 

A. The United States flag has always hitherto been a symbol of liberty. 
It stands, first of ali, for ont eqpermmens. It isa to the flag 
when it is raised over a people who are not made free and to whom, therefore, 
it becomes a symbol of slavery. It isan honor to the flagand to the nation 
to remove it from any place w it t not to be; and it ought not to be 
in ane prose where it does not signify m and self-government for all over 
whom it waves. 

. If this sentiment is right, why should not the flag be withdrawn from 
Cuba and Puerto Rico as weil as from the Philippines? 

A. It should, unless we are precgres to make these islands a part of the 
United States—that is, to gran their people all the rights and privileges of 
citizenship, which they on part at the same time freely consent- 
ing to all the dutiesand obligations thereby incurred. Notwi Mr. 
Seupotiocs so opesaneatn. ben bor ticoreh. camper baring boul iemeamiar™ be tis 

m and oppression, or . u = e 
people of Puerte ico, Cuba, and the Philp it cignifies both tism 
and oppression. it =r siguity “liberty ogee »” for ns in 
those islands, but not for their natives. It would not be liberty for them to 
be governed by us. It is not liberty for aay pecute to be governed by an- 
other unless they freely consent to be so . 

Q. How would it benefit the os if we should t them independ- 
ence? As we have no constitu warrant for establishing a protectorate 
over them, would it not mean that the islands would be seized by some 
European power desirous of increasing its domain in the Orient? 

A. The yo of such a seizure is pure tion. It would never 
take place if, as is most lixely, the people of the Uni States, through their 
representatives in Congress, can find some lawful way in which to give no- 
tice to the rest of the world that no other nation will be allowed to interfere 
with the independence of any people whom the United States has made free. 


*The Supreme Court of the United States has said: “ Every nation ac- 
quiring territory, by treaty or otherwise, must hold it subject to the consti- 
tution and laws of its own government.” (Pollard vs. as 3 How.., 312.) 

And in another case, decided in 1898, the rights of a Chinaman born 
of alien parents, it held that: “All persons born or naturalized in the United 
States, and subject to the jurisdiction thereof, are citizens of the United 
States and of the State wherein they reside.’ (United States vs. Wong Kim 
Ark, 169 U.S. Rep., 649, 708.) 

Under these decisions and those viously quoted, it is clear that all 
children born in annexed territory will be citizens of the United States. 

+ The factsare that the $400,000 paid to inaldo by the Spanish Govern- 
ment was a of the sum promised at treaty of Biac na Bato, in De- 
cember, 1897, as a pledge for certain reforms, in consideration for which the 
insurgent leaders agreed to leave the country. In the memoranda on the 
Philippines sent to the rane n, 30, 1808, by our General 
Greene, he refers to “the very honorable tion taken 1 iy emg "in 
regard to this matter, and says: “Agu claimed that money was a 
trust fund and was to remain on deposit until it was seen whether the Span- 


iards would carry out their promised reforms, and if they failed to do so it 
was to be used to defray the of a new insurrection. No steps have 
been taken to introduce the re! ¥.9-® and Aguinaldo is now using 


the money to carry on the operations of the present For fur- 


insurrection. 
ther and more detailed information see Senate Document No. @, Fifty-fifth 
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This is the only tenure by which the South American Republics 
have held or do hold their independencies. We have undon)ted 
constitutional right to enter into a treaty with any people wh»so 
independence we recognize, and by a provision of that treaty guar- 
antee such people our protection. 


But even in the event of such a seizure it is probable that the lot of the 
Filipinos would be no worse than under our dominion. 

. Why not? Do American ideals count for nothing? 

. The American ideal is self-government It is inconceivable that a suc- 
cession of American ‘‘carpet-baggers,” each ruling, in all probability not 
longer than four years, would govern a dependent people more wisely ay 
humanely than the trained officials of such countries as England, France. or 
Germany. However this may be, we have no more right to govern tho 
Filipinos without their consent, because forsooth some other nation might 
do so if we should not, than a man has to loot bis neighbor's house on tho 
theory that if he does not do it some one else will. 


Besides that, leaving the Filipinos, their rights and their inter- 
ests, out of the question, it is not to our interest. Keeping them 
hurts us, and will continue to hurt us. If you held a hot brick 
which was burning you, would you hesitate to drop it for fear 
some one else would pick it up? 


Q. But how can we withdraw from the Philippines without compromising 
our dignity, if we do so without first chastising Aguinaldo and his followers 
= — on? Would not our withdrawal be a cowardly confession of 

nce 

ne Our physical cou and power are not in question; they are recog- 
nized the world over. But what shall be said of our moral courage if we 
dare not do what is right and just? The question of withdrawal presents 
difficulties only to those whose reasoning faculties are suspended vy what 
has been “war drunkenness,” whose ideas of ** honor ” are those of the 
duelist. It is all the easier because we were the aggressors and caused the 
conflict needlessly. 

. What evidence is there that we were the rs? 

. The preponderance of testimony appears to show that the material facts 
in the case are the following: We made the Filipinos our allies. Through 
Cogent Sengaal Pratt at Singapore, Consul-General Wildman at Hongkong, 
and others, led them to believe that in return for their cooperation we 

their independence. At the urgen uest of 
Admiral Dever General Aguinaldo joined him in Hongkong before the fleet 
sailed for Manila. In his official dispatch to the Secretary of the Navy on 
June 27, Admiral Dewey said: 

“Agn’ ‘0, insurgent leader, with 13 of his staff, arrived Mag 19, by per- 
=e. on the Nashan. * * * I have given him to understand that [ con- 

er insurgents as friends, being toacommonenemy. He has gone 
to attend . meeting of insurgent leaders for the purpose of forming a civil 
government.” 

On July 4, 1898, General Anderson wrote to 


Ageite furmally soliciting 
his ** ration” against the —- forces. ( Senate Document No. 62, 
Fifty-fi Congress, p. 390.) General Otis assumed command of the 
United States forces the pines the treatment of the Filipino sol- 


in Philip 
diers generall onget, and if the conflict was not deliberately provoked, 
the tactics po bows y the American commander in forcing the lines of 
Aguinaldo's troops were such as could scarcely fail of such a result. Appar- 
ently no attempt was made to conciliate the Filipinos. 

Instead we refused for months to give them any answer to their questions 
as to our plans, and both in Parisand in Washington we rejected and insulted 
thete are On December 2ist, before the ar had been ratified either 
by United States or by Spain. President McKinley, without authority of 
Jaw, and usut wer not then vested in him, issued a proclamation di- 

General to take possession of theislands and establish a military 
government therein, saying: ‘‘The actual occupation and administration of 
the entire group of the ppine Islands becomes immediately necessary.” 
At the time these words were uttered we were in possession of Manila and 
Cavite; all the remainder of the coun was held by the Filipinos. 

That the Filipinos should op the dent's order is not strange, for 
it was so worded as to be tan nt to a declaration of war against them. 
Nevertheless, the ict did not begin at once, nor is it known what led up 
toit. It is known, however, that shortly before it began a regiment of our 
troops was thrown forward in a V-shaped wedge in such a manner as to sep- 
arate the Filipino camp into two ts. Communication between the two 
divisions of the Filipinos was thus interrupted. The fight began, we are told, 
between a sentry, vate W. W. Grayson, of Company D, First Nebraska 
ee and a Filipino soldier who was passing and declined to halt 
when challenged. 

According , story the man replied “halto” in a mocking voice, 
“and so,” says Grayson, “I thought the best thing was to shoot him, and 
fired.” Which side began the t is not material. We are told that 
Aguinaldo promptly disavowed any bility for the affair and offerec 
to move his troops toa and establish a neutral zone between tho 
armies, thus affording an opportunity for the peaceable adjustment of the 
difficulty. The re of General Otis was that the fighting having begun. it 
must = the bitter end, unless, indeed, the Filipinos should surrender 
un + 

Q Why does not the Administration d to the demand of the people 
of the United States for information about what led to the conflict with the 
Fili es — publish “ verbatim et literatim™ the instructions given to Gen- 
era! 8 

A. We can not tell what reasons the Administration may have for keeping 
silence in spite of the demand, but the inevitable inference is that the Presi- 
a wae = Cabinet are afraid to let the people of the country know the 
whole i 

9. Have the people of the United States a right to know? 

Yes. The people are sovereign. The President and his advisers are, or 
should be, their servants, not their masters. The rights of every citizen are 
equal to the rights of ev other citizen. Public Le, ustify with- 
holding some information the whole —_ for a time, but only when 
the interests of the —_ as a whole ht suffer from its publication. Fear 
that knowledge of might alienate the support of a majority of the peo- 
ple from the party which happens to be in office is not a valid reason for con- 
cealment. As it is impossible to conceive how the interests of the people as a 
whole can suffer disclosing what is now asked, the antiimperialists ehal- 

on 


lenge the a proclaim the facts without diminution or en- 
en 
. If this is not pocepeed what then? 
“ ~ know that Administration does not dare to let them 
ow e 


Q. If the facts were made kn own you would find some way to belie them 








—— TT 


However, the Filipinos will soon be forced to submit. That will settle the 
whole question, will it not? 

‘A. No; most assuredly it will not. It will not even settle the question 
what is to be done with the unfortunate Filipinos in the immediate future; 
and the greater question of right and wrong will still remain and will be no 
lessa burning question then than it is to-day. The conquest of these people 
will intensify rather than remove the menace to free government at home 
which, as has y been pointed out, imperial democracy necessarily 
i es. 

a are wasting your aeeeeny. Can you deny that the people of 
the English colonies are much better off than when they governed them- 
? 
owe do not deny it, though for the most part the 
erning es in the democratic sense, and the case of England and her de- 
pendencies furnishes no parallel for us. And we do not deny that the Fili- 
pinos would most likely be better off under American rule than they were 
under Spanish dominion. Even great wrongs may be followed by some good 
results. Zhe serious question for the people of this country to consider is what 
effect the imperial icy will have upon ourselves if we permit it to be estab- 
lished. The welfare of the Filipinos is but an incident in the proposed de- 
rture from fundamental American principles. 

. The serious question to my mind is whether we shall throw away a 
golden opportunity. Do not the Philippine Islands promise a rich harvest 
for the ple of the United States which should be realized at all hazards? 

A. The greater the probable harvest the greater the crime of wresting the 
islands from their Vy oe owners. But there will be no harvest for the 
people of the United States. A handful of them may amass riches through 
the grant of valuable concess/ons; the mass of the poapte will surely have to 
contribute through taxation to the maintenance of the troops necessary to 
reap the harvest for the few. 

. Well, there is some force in what you say. But surel 

we have a duty to perform and that this duty should de 
tiny of the Filipinos. 

. Yes, we have a duty to perform, a pet and sacred duty,a duty to 
ourselves and to civilization—the duty of living up to our princi les if these 
principles are right. It is not our duty to rob another Beate of their coun- 
try nor to murder for defending their liberty. The moral law is the 
same for nations as for individuals. 

Q. Well, never mind that point. Really, yn know we are not so very far 
“a in our views, ws as to what should be done. I disapproved at first 
of the idea of taking the Philippines, but now that we have taken the is- 
lands, how can we let them go? If we do so, will it not stultify usin the eyes 
of the world, and lead to the downfall of the Republican party? 

A. The way to let go of the Philippines has already been pointed out. If 
for any reason it should prove impracticable, then some other way can be 
found. There are no difficulties which will not disappear when once we de- 
termine to be rid of the useless and dangerous burden which the government 
of these islands by the United States necessarily involves, Halt the mental 
effort pees in the vain attempt to jostify our present policy would solve 
any troublesome questions which the change to an anti-imperial policy might 
bring up. In ity, a foolish and wicked pride of consistency is the sole 
obstacle to a speedy settlement of all difficulties. 

So far as our tion in the eyes of the world is concerned, we are now 
stultifying ourselves by pursuing a course diametrically opposed to the 
pripapses set forth in our Declaration of Independence. If to be consistent, 

be hon to be just, to be merciful, to do what is right, is to stultity 
ourselves, then in heavén's name let us 
rest of the world sneer if it wishes. 

It is far more likely to sneer if we go on as we are going at present. The 
scoffers who have predicted that our “experiment” in self-government must, 
soouer or , break down are already pointing out that we have entered 
upos the downward path. As tothe probability that withdrawal from the 

eee would cause the Republican party to lose at the polls in 190, 
nothing is more likely to bring that about than a continuance of the present 
policy of the Administration. 

Q. rors expect me to listen to such irrational talk as that? Now that 
President McKinley has declared the policy of the Administration in regard 
to the Philippines, ought it not to “clear the political atmosphere” and 
“raise the d ion of the question to a higher plane?"’ Are you quite sure 
you do not misunderstand what that policy is? 

A. Mr. McKinley's words, as reported in the newspapers, are: ‘ Peace first; 
then, with charity for all, establish a government of law and order, protect- 
ing lite ae arene and occupation for the well-being of the people who will 
participate in it under the Starsand Stripes.’ Translated into n English 
this declaration reads as follows: Subjugation first; then, “ with charity for 
all,” the establishment of a despotic government of military law and order, 
and the careful protection of our material interests in the islands. The Fil- 

inos, forsooth, are not to have liberty, but “charity!” Out on such cant! 

joes Mr. McKinley think to hoodwink the American people with it? 

Q. You arenot fair to the President, and put a strained construction on his 
words. Since the speech from which you quote was delivered Mr McKin- 
ley has asserted over and over again, as he did in Minneapolis on October 12, 
that “the future of these new possessions is in the keeping of Congress,” and 
that the Filipinos “ will not be governed as vassals or serfs or slaves; they will 
ven a government of liberty, rewulated by law, rnnay, | administered, 


were never self-gov- 


‘ou must admit 
rmine the des- 


re do what we ought and let the 


wii or exacting taxation, without tyrnnay, justice without 

bribery, education without distinction of social conditions, freedom of reli- 

gious worship, and protection in life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness.” 
hat more could any — desire? 

A. The President's words sound well until an attempt is made to penetrate 
theirmezning. Read them carefully and it will be perceived that they con- 
stitute a of liberty with all real liberty left out. Moreover, if the 
future of new possessions isin the hands of Congress, by what authority 
does Mr. McKinley assert what action Congress shall take in regard to them? 


With much less temptation to be arbitrary, witness the shameful 
manner in which the majority in Congress would govern Puerto 
loiting its people outside of the Constitution for selfish 

interests of persons and trusts having influence. 


Be this as it may, the important point to be considered in connection with 
his profuse a tions that we are fighting the Filipinos in order to give 
them liberty without independence is that it is absolutely impossible. Zhcre 
are only two ae in which Congress can grant liberty to the Filipinos. One ix 
to recognize r independence; the other is to make them citizens of the United 
ane, with full rights as such, including the right to help erste us, 

.Q. But the dent does not use the word “liberty” in the sense that 
you do. He means liberty regulated by laws made by us. It is a condition 
mot a theory, which contronts us, and in meeting it why should we be afraid 
preceden 
A. shoei oe, the United States should view with the gravest alarm 
any which involves the slightest invasion of the great principle of 
tuman y. Such a government of dependencies as is proposed by the 
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Administration can not be lawfully undertaken by the people of the United 
States without first amending the Constitution.* The Constitution as it 
stands is the supreme law of the land. Neither Congress nor Mr. McKinley 
can lawfully override its provisions. Should they do so on the plea that they 
represent the sovereign people, who, by the fact of their sovereignty, are 
superior to any artificial restrictions of their own creation, it would, if per 
mitted to stand, constitute a precedent appallingly dangerous in its possibil- 
ities. If one extra constitutional step can be taken, why not many? What, 
then, would become of the charter.of our liberties’ This is a matter of fat 
greater importance to the people of the United States than is the political 
welfare of the Filipinos. 

Q. It is plain that the real animus of your hysterical raving about princi 
ples and liberty is nothing more or lessthan blind and unreasoning prejudice 
against our noble and self-sacrificing President, and that you are working to 
undermine his chances for reelection next year. Under the circumstances 
how can you expect good Republicans to pay any attention to your argu 
ments? 

A. In reply to this charge, the anti-imperialists wish to assert most posi 
tively that their only desire is to save the United States from the effects of 
imperialism, and they are quite as willing to work with one party as with 
the other in order to accomplish that result. It is true that the anti-imperi- 
alists do not share your admiration for William McKinley or your confidence 
inhim. It is you and not they whoare blinded by prejudice. You judge Mr. 
McKinley by his words; they judge him by his acts. * * * It has been 
more than a suspicion for some time that Mr. McKinley is working more for 
himself and his fellow-politicians than for the good of the country. How 
else can it be explained that he has so often preached one thing and done 
the opposite? 

* “ + ” * a 

The events of the last twelve months have brought us face to face with a 
grave crisis in the affairs of our beloved country. The time has come when 
we must think and act if we are to preserve and maintain the system of gov 
ernment founded by our forefathers. The question which each one of us 
must answer is: Shall we continue to stand upon the solid ground of the Dec 
laration of Independence, or by pursuing a course diametrically opposed to 
its basic principle, place in the hands of a political “machine power which, 
while it exists, must always be a menace to our liberty, and in the end is 
almost certain to destroy it. The decision rests with us. Let us ponder the 
question carefully, for the longer we pursue a wrong course the more diffi 
cult willit be to turn back. 

Abraham Lincoln and William McKinley stand for diametrically opposite 
views of the rights of man. If we uphold McKinley, we must declare that 
Lincoln was wrong. * * * Por the question of self-government or subjec- 
tion tor the Filipinos is the old question of slavery placed before us again in 
another form. othing can be more certain than the fact that the Repub- 
lican party of to-day is in the hands of men who by their imperialistic policy 
are undoing much of the great work of the Republican party in the sixties. 
Surely those of you whoare old enough to remember those memorable days, 
and who gave your strength, your voices, your most earnest efforts, and 
even, it may be, risked your lives for the cause of liberty and justice, can not 
have turned away from the high ideals of your youth. 

Will you then consent to be partners in the gigantic crime of forcing an 
heroic and liberty loving people toabandon their cave for self-government? 
Will youwho helped to free the black man_help now to enslave the brown 
man who is fighting for his independence? Will you help to establish a prec 
edent which practioally nullifies the bill of rights contained in the Declara 
tion of Independence’ Think of it and of what it may mean for you and for 

our posterity, if your decision be not for the right. As James Russell 
owell says: 


“Once to every man and nation comes the moment to decide, 
In the strife of truth and falsehood, for the good or evil side.”’ 


And let the immortal words of Abraham Lincoln ring in your years: 

“ What constitutes the bulwark of our own liberty and independence? It 
is not our frowning battlements, our bristling seacoasts. our Army or our 
Navy. These are not our reliances against danger. All of these may be 
turned against us without making us weaker for the struggle. Our reliance 
is in the love of liberty which God has planted in us. Our defense is in the 
spirit which prizes liberty as the heritage of all men in all lands, everywhere. 
Destroy this spicit and you have planted the seed of despotism at your own 
doors. Familiarize yourself with the chains of bondage and you prepare 
yourown limbs to wearthem. Accustomed to trample on the rights of others 
you have lost the strength of your own independence and become the fit sub- 
jects of the first cunning tyrant who rises among you.” 

And again: 

* No man is good enough to govern another man without that other's con 
sent. When the white man governs himself, that is self-government, but 
when he governs himself and also governs another man, that is more than 
self-covernment—that is despotism. Our reliance is in the love of liberty 
which God has planted in us; our defense is in the spirit which prizes liberty 
as the heritage ofall men,in alllands,everywhere. They who deny freedom 
to others deserve it not for themselves, and under a just God can not long 
retain it.” 


F. 

An arraignment of President McKinley’s policy of extending by force the 
sovereignty of the United States over the rilipinos.—History of events 
leading up to present situation. 

z 
On the 24th day of April, 1998, Secretary Long, of the Navy Department, 
telegraphed to Dewey as follows: 

“Dewsry, Hongkony, China; 


“War has commenced between the United States and Spain. Proceed at 


once to the Philippine Islands. Commence operations at once, particularly 
*In the case of Scott vs. Sanford (19 How.) the Supreme Court said: “It 


(the Government) enters upon territory with its powers over the citizen 
strictly defined and limited by the Constitution, from which it derives it 

own existence, and by virtue of which alone it continues to exist and acta 

a Government and sovereignty. It has no power of any kind beyond it, and 
it can not, when it enters a Territory of the United States, put off 
acter and assume discretionary or despotic powers which the Constitution 
has denied toit. It can not create for itself a new character separated from 
the citizens of the United States and the duties it owes them under the pro 

visions of the Constitution. The Territory being part of the United States 
the Government and the citizen both enter it under the authority of the Consti 
tution, with their respective rights defined and marked out, and the Federal 
Government can exercise no power beyond what that instrument confers, nor 
lawfully deny any right which it has reserved. 
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against the Spanish fleet. You must capture vessels or destroy them. Use 
utmost endeavors.” 
* > * * * .* ” 
On that same 24th day of Aprilan interview was had at Singapore between 
United States Coneul-General Pratt and Aguinaldo. Aguinaldo at that time 
offered to begin a new insurrection in the Philippine Islands and to operate 


there in conjunction with the United States Navy. Consul-General Pratt 
thereupon telegraphed to Dewey at Conguong as follows: 
“A guinaldo, insurgent leader here, wil 


come Hongkong. arrange with com- 
modore for general cooperation insurgents Manila, if desired. 

Dewey replied: *‘ Tell Aguinaldo come soon as possible.” 

In pursuance of this arrangement, Aguinaldo left Singapore for Hongkong 
April 26, and was taken, with seventeen other revolutionary Filipino chiefs, to 
Manila on the United States naval vessel McCulloch. 

They were landed at Cavite, and were furnished by Dewey with guns, 
ammunition, and stures to be used by Aguinaldo against the Spanish forces. 

oe the 8th of June, 1508, Consul-General Pratt, in a speech at Singapore, 
said: 

“Tam thankful to have been the meansof bringing about the a: ment 
between General Aguinaldo and Admiral Dewey which has resulted so 

ppily.” 

oh July 4, 1898, General Anderson, then in command of American ‘troops 
at Manila, addressed a letter to Aguinaldo as commanding the Philippine 
forces, in which he seid, among other things: 

** For these reasons, I desire to have the most amicable relations with you, 
and to have you and your people cooperate with us in military operations 
against the —— forces. 

**General Anderson wishes you to inform your people that we are here for 
their good, and that they must supply us with labor and material at the 
current market prices.” 

On July 6, General Anderson, in a letter to Aguinaldo, said: 

“It must be apparent to you that we do notintend to remain here inactive, 
but to move promptly against our common enemy. * * * Iam solicitous 
to avoid any conflict of authority which may result from having two sets of 
military officers exercising command in the same place.” 

a * th * * + * 

General Merritt, in his official report, says: 

* Shortly after the naval battleof Manila Bay the principal leader of the in- 
surgents, Gen. Emilio Aguinaldo, came to Cavite from Hongkong, and with 
the consent of our naval authorities, began active work in troops and 
pushing the Spaniards in the direction of the city of Manila. 

“Having met with some success and the natives flocking to his assistance 
he proclaimed an independent government of republican furm, with himself 
as president, and at the time of my arrival in the islands the entire edifice 
of executive and legislative opartasen 2s and subdivision of territory for ad- 
ministrative eee. had been accomplished, at least on paper, and the Fili- 

inos held military possession of many points in the other than those 
n the city of Manila.” 

Gans phen mn in giving tostiqnony | peiere Go Beem eee = 
answers to questions as to the number insurgents go er by Agui- 
naldo, at Manila, before the surrender, said: 

* His forces went around the city, taking the waterworks and the north 
part of the city, and running up the railroad.” 

IT asked that question of several, and the opinions differed widely—all the 
a from 8,000 to 30,000 or 40,000 men. 

‘o the question, * Do you think he had as many as 8,00men before the sur- 
render?” he answered * Yes, sir; the environment of the city took a t 
many men.” He said, “Aguinaldo's headquarters are at Malolos. 23 up 
the railroad. His troops control all the settled parts of the island (Luzon) 


elegraph.” 


except Masulo, as wel! as much of the southern country."’ Hesaid he meant 
by — “ southern country” those islands below, (i. e., w Luzon). 


and before the 12th day of A) ee Oe eS weet ip the 

pomenee and control of Spain, but it was inv: by the United States 
orces under the command o' 

and on the land side by the  insurgens Pevose, ender. General Aguinaldo, who 


tionary and de facto government by proclamation issued on the 23d day of 
June of that same year. I 


Such was the situation when the so called peace protocol was signed at 
Washington on August 12, 1898. % 

This protocol provided that hostilities between the United States and Spain 
be suspended, and that “ notice to that effect be given as soon as possible, by 
each Government, to the commanders of its military and naval forces.” 

The third article of this protocol was in these words: 

“The United States will (i. e., may or shall) occupy and hold the S 


and harbor of a nding the conclusion of a treaty of whieh neti 
determine the con Paisposition, and government of the Philippines.” 
. * ” 7 * 


* * 

The possession of Manila, which General Merritt, in of the 
protocol, had ed by war, was by that protocol eres om 
sion or right of occupation as set forth in the 
Merritt should have taken that view of the si 
Instead of doing so, he, on the 17th day of August, issued his 
for establishing there a government “of ee, as if hostili 
ties had continued there, the protocol to the con’ y notwithstanding. 


Il 


When the commissioners of the two countries came together in Paris, 
Octeber 1, 1 to put the terms of the protocol into the form of a treaty for 
ryepestion, it turned out that they were at variance as to the construction 


ird article of the protocol. 
It was contended on the part of Spain that while under and by virtue of 
the tocol the United States was to have possession 
the city, bay, and harbor of Manila until the should 


an rs, Some to determine as to the noes contre 
and vernmen Islands, and, consequen , that Spanish 
compuniacioness wees aaa to have an egual voice in determination 
with the Amerigan oouamaiamientnn: ama Whom the Adnetlons Gounteingboners 
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what they had failed to obtain by diplomacy. The American commissioners 
however, added that while unwilling to modify their demand for a cession «,, 
the entire arene ge me they had been “authorized to offer : 
Spain, in case the cession shou be agreed to, the sum of $20,000,000, to },. 
paid in accordance with the terms to be fixed in the treaty of peace.” |), 
answer to this ap aera ne the Spaniards eaid: 

The Spanish commissioners are now asked to accept the American pr: »p 
sition in its entirety, and without further discussfon, or to reject it, in whic), 
latter case, as the American commissioners understand, the ® negotia 
tions will end and the protocol of Washington will consequently be broken 

"The Government of Her Majesty, moved by reasons of patriotism an: 
humanity, will not assume the responsibility of again bringing upon Spain 
all the horrorsof war. in order to avoid them it resigns itself to the painful 
strait of submitting to the law of the victor, however harsh it may be, * * 
and she accepts the only terms the United States offers her for the conclud 
ing of the treaty of peace.”’ 

t was under this pressure that the Spanish commissioners finally yield: 
to the demand of President McKinley for the cession by Spain of the Phili), 
pine Islands, protesting at the time that they did so to avert the horrors «: 
warfare with which Spain was threatened if she refused to comply, in disr.. 
gard or violation, as they believed, of the spirit and meaning, if not of th. 
words, of the protocol. Iv 


Hostilities with Spain were temporarily suspended by the protocol of 
August 12, and ea hg to a final end by the treaty of December 10, 1898, and 
yet after the expiration of nearly a year we find that President McKinley is 
now making war against the inhabitants of the island of Luzon for the pro 
fessed purpose of subjecting them to his rule or that of his military governor. 
General Otis. The President is waging this war upon his own responsibility 
and without ong authority from Congress. From President McKinley’‘s 
order to General Otis of December 21, 1898, it would seem that he then sup 

ysed himself to be enforcing certain rights gatmed by the United States in 

ts war with Spain or under and by virtue of the treaty of peace. In that 
order the P: dent uses Jangu as follows: 

“ The destruction of the Spanish fleet in the harbor of Manila by the United 
States naval squadron, * * * followed by the reduction of the city and the 
surrender of the Spanish forces, practically effected the conquest of the Phi! 
ippine Islands and the nmsion of Spanish sovereignty therein.” 

*‘ With the signature of the treaty of peace between the United States and 
Spain * * * on the i4th instant, and as the result of the victories of Ameri- 
can arms, the future control, dis tion, and government of the Philippine 
Islands are ceded to the United States. 

“In fulfilment of the hts of sovereignty thus acquired * * * the 
actual occupation and administration of the entire ete of the Philippine 
Islands became immediately necessary, and the military government hereto- 
Sore maintained by the United States in the city, harbor, and bay of Manila is 
to be extended with all possible dispatch to the whole of the ceded terri- 


WHAT WAS THIS, IF NOT A DECLARATION OF WAR? 


In his message to Congress of December 5, 1893, the President said: 

“ The last scene of the war was enacted at Manila, its starting place. On 
August 13, after a brief assault upon the works by the land forces * * * 
the ca surrendered unconditionally. * * * 

“By this, the conquest of the Philippine Islands, vereeny accomplished 
when the Spanish ca ty for resistance was destroyed by Admiral Dewey's 
victory of the Ist of was formally sealed. * * * 

“Ido not discuss at this time the government or the future of the new 
possessions which will come to us as the result of the war with Spain.” 

In a speech at Savannah, December 17, 1898, the President said: 
“If, following the clear precepts of duty, territory falls to us, and the wel- 
fare of an alien people requires our guidance and protection, who will shrink 
from the responsi my. peeve thoughit be? * * * 


“It is not a question eeping the islands of the East, but of leaving them. 
“Dower and Merritt took and the country instantly and universally 
applau ww 
hen the President said this, he well knew that at the date of this protocol 
no territory in the Philippine Islands had fallen to or been by us 
from Spain, and that_by the we had no t to hold permanently 
the city, bay,and harbor of and that the given we by the 
ose mpo- 


third article of the was the right of occu 
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rposes of this discussion we will limit our inquiry to the effect 
es treaty upon the political and civil rights and condition of the inhab- 
itants of the island of Luzon alone, not including the city of Manila and vicin- 
ity or the occupants of lands now in the pospterion or control of General Otis 
as military governor. The question really is, whether or not, by this treaty, 
the native inhabitants of this island of Luzon have at the present time been 
subjected in any way to the legislative powers of the Congress of the United 
States. This rule is ares sovereignty in monarchical countries. This term 
does not seem appropriate in the United States, where the people themselves 
are the sovereigns and law-makers, and where it is not now possible for the 
Federal Government to hold or govern colonies, no such possessions being 
contemplated or provided for by the framers of the Constitution of the 
United States. 

Filipinos not ‘‘rebels”—owed us no allegiance, 
VI. 

After this so-called rebellion shall have been suppressed by him without 
putting to death the entire population, how does the President propose to 
govern the island of Luzon or its surviving inhabitants? 

If the ninth article of the treaty did not placo them in the power or gov- 
ernment of the United States Congress, as claimed by President McKinley, 
hen he is guilty not only of ‘criminal aggression,” but of wholesale slaughter 
also, in ordering General Otis to enforce that order by force of arms. 

If the Filipinos were not by the treaty with Spain subjected tothe domin- 
jon and control of the United States, we do not see how they can be held or 
ruled over as colonists of the United States. 

It is quite true that they had been colonists of Spain, and that Spain's 
right overthem as colonists was recognized by William McKinley and bid 
for and pure by him from Spain. 
able commodity at any time, they had ceased to be so after the power of Spain 
over them had been successfully resisted and overcome before the treaty of 


reace was made. 
: Chancellor Kent, in his Commentaries, Volume I, page 178, referring to 
territories added or acquired, said: 

“Full sovereignty can not be held to have passed by the mere words of 
the treaty without actual delivery. To complete the right of property. the 
right to the thing and the possession of the thing must be united. This is 
a necessary principle in the law of property in all systems of jurispru- 
dence. 

“This general law of property applies to the right of territcry no less 
than to other rights. The practice of nations has been conformable to this 
prea and the conventional law of nations is full of instances of this 

ind.’ 

In a treatise on international law, by Sir Shurston Baker, just published 
at Boston, by Little, Brown & Co., at page 61, that author says: 

“In modern times sales and transfers of national territory to another 
power can only be made by treaty or some solemn act of the sovereign au- 
thority of the State. And such transfers of territory do not include the alle- 
giance of its inhabitants without their consent, express or implied.” 

At 355, the same author says: 

“The rule of — law with respect to the allegiance of the inhabitants 
of a conquered territory is, therefore, no longer to be interpreted as mean- 
ing that it is absolutely and unconditionally uired by conquest, or trans- 
ferredand over by treaty as a thing easignable by contract and with- 
out the assent of the subject.” 

“On the contrary, the express or implied assent of the subject is now re- 
garded as essential to a complete new allegiance.”’ 


VIL. 


Let us see what was the situation in the island of Luzon, which had pre- 
viously been the seat of the war between the United States and Spain, on the 
10th day of ber, 1898, when the treaty was signed. . The ppeniek army, 
consisting of 12,000 men, before then besieged in the or of Manila by the 
American forces on the water side and the seceuees ae on the land 
side, had surrendered toGeneral Merritt on the 14th day of August, 1898, and 

ion was then taken of the captured city and its suburbs by General 


erritt. 

The in t forces had assisted in that siege and capture and expected 
and c the privilege of entering the captured city with the American 
troops, but were denied that privilege, so that the city and its suburbs were 
placed oa Se 8; surrender in possession of the United States troops, 
ant continued to be held by them at the time of the treaty of peace, and is 

so held. 


The wry od. pa of Manila and its suburbs remained as before in the 
posaaa - on mili geet af He Je pas sppeatinete naned 2 y) rev- 
u government in 0, ‘on to n u 0, i- 
nalde os head of the army Gad president. 
This govern t was established and existed de facto in the island of 
Luzon for some reviously to the conclusion of the treaty of peace. 
Such was the ex state of things in the island of Luzon from and after 
the surrender of the city of Manila, the rest of the island being in the occu- 
pation of the peepee troops and held by them both by force of arms and 
under the authority of the de facto civil government established by Agui- 
naldo, as above stated, when William McKinley, as Commander in Chief of the 
Army of the United ate ce the 2ist day of Decem 1 issued his 
nilitary orders toGeneral directing him to extend the by ma | Geer 
ol 


ment 2 ‘ 
not by over the maintained by him in the city, harbor, and bay 


er 


whole island of Luzon, but over the entire group of Philip- 


ie 

ae the Filipinos were told that the United States had succeeded 
to ay of Bpain over them, and that they were to be brought 
under the t of the United States; that those who submitted to 
this rule would receive the reward of its support and protection, and that 
ness, if need ennins tence toe ematen oF coun ee 

npowder. 

In vain did the Fili yemonstrate and try 40 6° access to General Otis 
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of surrender. 
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But even if they had been a market- | 
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He said substantially to Aguinaldo,—“ You must submit yourself and your 
people to my authority and dictation, or take the consequences. These 
troops of mine are here to compel you to obey, and you can not successfully 
resist them. The honor and defense of the American flag which i have set 
up in the island of Luzon require this, and you nist either surrender and 
submit, or be killed.” 

There stood these armed men in battle array on both sides; on one side 
the trained soldiers of the United States, placed there to enforce obedience 
to President McKinley's tyrannical order, and on the other the half-clad, 
raw, and undisciplined troops of Aguinaldo with weapons furnished them by 
Commodore Dewey to throw off the yoke of their former master, Spain, de- 
termined to resist with their iives President McKinley's assertion of sover- 
eignty over them by assignment from Spain. 

The President and his supporters would have the people of this country 


believe that the Filipinos are now and for some months have been in rebel- 
lion against the authority or sovereignty of the United States, and that he 
as President might, lawfully and in his civil capacity, employ the American 


Army in suppressing such rebellion. 

If the rules of international law, as above quoted by us, are correct, it can 
not be true that the Filipinos are now or ever have been in rebellion against 
the sovereignty of the United States, as is pretended and claimed by the Ad- 
ministration now in power. 

In aspeech recently made to the people of Illinois by Attorney-General 
Griggs, of the Cabinet, that gentleman said: 

“That to-day the United States of America possesses by solemn treaty 
the only lawful sovereignty over these (Philippine) islands; * * that in 
one of these islands one of these numerous tribes has raised an army of in- 
surrection against the American flag and has attempted * to drive 
the lawful authority of the United States from the island of Luzon.” 

If that gentleman were to consult the dictionary he would find that rebels 
are defined as **those who oppose lawful authority by violence,” and that he 
should not call the Filipinos by that name unless he is prepared to show that 
they owe allegiance to the United States Government. 

Did that bring on the conflict? 

IX. 

We think the President seeksalso to justify his course in using the Ameri 
can Army to put down these Filipinos upon the plea that they brought on 
i by making the first attack. In his speech at Pittsburg, Pa., he 
Salida: 

“The first blow was struck by the insurgents.” 

In a speech made by him as late as October 13, at Fargo, N. Dak., he said: 

* We never dreamed that the little body of insurgents whom we had just 
emancipated from Spain * * * would turn upon the flag that had delivered 
them from Spain. 

“Then it was that the insurgent leader made an attack upon our men and 
then our boys let loose.” 

We can not believe the President was correct in that statement except that 
part of it which shows that the insurgents had been previously emancipated 
and delivered from the power of Spain by the United States. 

The truth of this matter, as understood by us, really is that on the night 
of February 4, 1899, a single Filipino, probably armed, but without hostile 
intent, was fired upon by an American sentry at his post and killed, and that 
thereupon the Filipino soldiers were so enraged that they at once made an 
attack upon the Americans, probably without any orders or authority from 
headquarters. 

General Otis himself, referring to this incident, said: 

“It is not believed that the chief insurgent leaders wished to open hos- 
anne at this time, as they were not completely prepared to assume the ini- 

ve.’ 

Strictly speaking, therefore, the first blood shed was that of a Filipino, 
recklessly fired upon and killed by the American sentry under the circum- 
stances above stated. x 


The President's claim of sovereignty over both the Philippine Islands and 
their inhabitants is now rested upon the treaty of peace and that alone. 

By the third article of that treaty Spain cedes to the United States the 
archipelago known as the Philippine Islands—that is, she transfers to the 
United States her territorial sovereignty in those islands, whatever it then 


was. 

The ninth article relates to “the civil rights and political status of the 
native inhabitants of those islands,” and by this article Spain undertakes to 
confer upon Congress the power of determining the future civil rights and 
political status of the Filipinos. 

By the President's. military order of December 21, 1895, General Otis was 
directed to inform the inhabitants of the islands that the United States had 
succeeded to the sovereignty formerly exercised by Spain over them, and 
that this claim of sovereignty was to be enforced by the Army of the United 
States placed there under the command of General Otis, as military gov- 
ernor of all the Philippine Islands. 

If this was not the :nitiation of a hostile movement against the inhabitants 
of Luzon then enre!'od under the banner of Aguinaldo as the head of a de 
facto government there established - him, and the commander of a small 
army ra by him for its defense, what was it? These forces did not come 
into actual collision until the night of February 4, 1899, as hereinabove 
stated, and Aguinaldo on the next day sent an officer under a flag of truce to 
General Otis, stating that the fighting of the night before had not been author 
ized bt that he wished that hostilitiesshould be stopped, and proposing 
the establishment of aneutral zone between the two armies for that purpose. 

The reply of Genera] Otis was that the fighting once begun must go on. 


XL 


It was not until October 31, 1898, when the peace commissioners had been 
in joint session at Paris a month, that President McKinley demanded of 
Spain cession of the Philippine Isl@nds to the United States with a threat of 
renewing hostilities if that demand was not acceded to. That demand was 

oO very ar on the 28th day of November, 1808, and a treaty 
of franted accordingly was made and signed December 10, 1808. 

e ninth article of that treaty purports toconfer upon Congress the power 
of determining the “ civil rights and political status of the native inhabitants 
of the territories * * * ceded to the United States.” 

It thus a: rs that Spain not only relinquished its sovereignty in the 
Philippine sa but undertook to transfer to the Congress of the United 
States the se of exercising sovereignty over the native inhabitants of 
those islan 

The Constitution of the United States gives to Congress expressly the 

wer “to dispose of and make all needful rules and regulations respecting 

territory or other property belonging to the United States.”’ . 

It is generally understood that this clause was intended to refer to terri- 
tory then belonging to the United States, considered as property, and not to 
refer at all to the future civil rights or political status of the very few per- 
sons then resi: in such territory. 

President M ley seems to have adopted a very different construction 
of the meaning of this third section of Article IV of the Constitution, when 
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he undertook by proclamation issued through his subordinate, General Otis, 
early in January, 1400, to subject the native inhabitants of the Philippine 
Islands to his absolute and despotic military rule. 
XIl. 
Résumé. 

This action was taken by the President while Con s was in session and 
before the ratification of the treaty, and therefore before it had any exist- 
ence in a legal sense. 

It is not to be supposed that the President after the conclusion of a treaty 
of peace could continue to exercise powers only authorized by a state of war, 
and if the quotations from writers upon international law above made by us 
are reliable and authoritative, it would seem that by that treaty Spain could 
not convey to the United States any dominion or power of legislation over 
a we — or future political condition of the inhabitants of the Philip- 

ne n 

It would therefore seem as if the President, in issuing the proclamation 
above mentioned, not only exceeded the powers belonging to his high office, 
but took a course calc to provoke the armed sesistamee which very 
socn followed. 

The President could not have expected that a people who had taken up 
arms to gain their independence from Spain were willing to be put under 
the despotic military rule of any other foreign power, however profuse it 
might be in its professions of friendship and benevolent purposes. 

f sovereignty were a commercial commodity, and capable of transfer by 
one nation or government to another for a pecuniary consideration, we can 
= think —_ a . an — desire to fo advantage of a 

rgain of the ent Ww pain, which purports ve Congress the 
same dominion over the Filipinos which had been formerly exercised by 
Spain, and from which the President of the United States med to have 
delivered them. 

Can the United States consistently with its own sense of honor consent to 
deal thus treacherously and cruelly with these poor and deluded le after 
having recognized them as allies in carrying on the war against ? 

This question is, as we suppose, soon to be submitted toand passed upon 
by Congress. 


Army Appropriation Bill, 
SPEECH 


HON. STEPHEN M. SPARKMAN, 


OF FLORIDA, 
In THE House oF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Tuesday, March 27, 1900. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union, 
and baving under consideration the bill (H. R. 8582) mene Sarees 
for the support of the Regular and Volunteer Army for the year end- 
ing June 30, 1901— 

Mr. SPARKMAN said: 

Mr. CHarRMAN: I rise not so much for the purpose of antago- 
nizing this bill as for the purpose of submitting some remarks on 
the policy which has pr uced the necessity for the large appro- 
priation which this bill carries. I have had neither time nor the 
opportunity for ee the measure in detail], but I dare say the 
5 peat to be made by it are not materially greater than 

e necessities of the large army for which we are to provide may 
require. It isof the conditions which have created this large mili. 
tary establishment which I complain, and of which I propose to 


speak, 

There should, Mr. Chairman, have been no necessity for this 
great increase in our Army. For more than a century, except 
during the civil and 7 —— = which bat States a 
been engaged, we along without any such large army as that 
we are providing os to-day. Why is it needed now? hocauen, 
sir, we are trying to do something we ought not to do; because 
we have abandoned our old-time policy and are trampling under 
foot the principles which have made us and strong. 

Our Government was framed with a due regard to the inalien- 
able rights of man, and was based upon the consent of the gov- 
erned, and for a hundred years these principles obtained in the 
administration of the affairs of this Government. At least that 
was true when the Democratic party controlled the destinies of 
the country. Now a change has come upon us, and a large army 
is the order of the day. Republican simplicity is receding, and a 
new order of things is taking its place. 

Once it was our pride that the customs and conditions which 

vailed in European countries wefe not our customs and con- 
tions; that having a ens based upon the consent of the 
governed, whose foundations were laid deep in the affections of 
the people, a large standing army would not be necessary, and 
that a national militia could be relied upon to fight our battles on 
land and to os our territory and home from invasion by for- 
eign foes. Nor was this difficult of accom ; our terri- 
tory was, with one exception, com and contiguous, so that in 
case of war with any first-class nation, save possibly one, that of 
Great Britain, we could have acted wholly upon the defensive in 
so far as the military arm of the Government would have been 
called upon to strike. 

Bat now how different! Our territory is no longer confined to 
the North American continent, but is found westerly near to the 
very doors of China, and in the southeast among the West Indies, 


where we become neighbors of the most powerful and rapacioys; 
nations on the earth. Instead of the compact territory which 4°. 
forded us this immunity from attack by foreign powers, thousay jx 
of miles of water now intervene between our western possess) ,)), 
and our eastern islands, while a line from one to the other wou! 
extend halfway around the globe. 

This acquisition of territory occurred almost in a day; no great 
effort was put forth to accomplish the result. An insignific::,, 
war with Spain, beginning and ending almost as soon as begi.y 
was the pretext and the occasion for the abandonment of our o|. 
time policy. But insignificant as was the occasion, and rapid as 
were the processes through which we moved to the acquisition of 
_ territory, the changes have been great and the results start- 

ing. 

For three decades the expenses of keeping ap our Army had been 
comparatively small. Indeed, not since the civil war and the two 
or three years following it have the expenses necessary to keep u) 
the Army been so great by nearly a third as these expenses wil! bo 
during the next two years. Throughoutthat long period of tii 
and up to the breaking out of the Spanish war the average cost of 
the Army of 25,000 men had not been greater than $15,000,000 per 
annum; while this bill for the fiscal year ending June 30, 19), 
calls for an e diture of $111,000,000 for an a in the neizh- 
borhood of 100,000 men. But this is not all, for the amount ap- 
propriated by the bill is several millions of dollars less than the 
estimates of the War Department for the same period of time, 
which calls for nearly $128,000,000—more accurately, $127,712.- 
133.55. So that while the bill appears to make a saving over the 
estimates of $16,672,779, it is not a saving in fact, for no doubt tho 
next session of this Congress will be called upon to make good 
this difference, with several more millions added, because the War 
Department holds out no hope that the Army will be reduced or 
that the expenditures for its support will be less. 

Now, this is astartling showing. From an average expenditure 
of about $45,000,000 during the twenty-seven years prior to 1898 
the cost of the Army has suddenly, and within two years, climbed 
up to nearly $128,000,000 per annum. 

I know it will be said that this large increase in the cost of our 
military establishment and in the Army itself is due largely to the 
war in the Philippines and the necessities ee out of the 
—— of these and other islands recently acquired by us. 

ut, sir, while that is no doubt the reason, it furnishes no sutti- 
cient excuse for the burdens that are thus entailed upon the Amer- 
ican people. For there was no necessity for this war in the Phil- 
ippines, as it could have been.avoided by a proper course of action; 
neither was it necessary to burden ourselves with this insular ter- 
ritory, for we need not have taken these islands. 

We went to war with an avowed pu of freeing the Cubans, 
and, incidentally, avenging the loss of the Maine, but disclaimed 
at the time any intention of territorial aggrandizement. If wehad 
adhered to this jaudable purpose, if, when we had ascended with 
the evil one up into the high mountain of temptation, we had put 
the tempter behind us as he pointed out to us the glories of em- 
pire and demanded our homage, we would not to-day be engaged 
in war with the Philippines; we would not be appropriating mil- 
lions to feed the starving Porto Ricans, nor in equipping our 
military establishment; neither would we be confronted with the 
great problems, both foreign and domestic, which now meet us 
no matterin what direction we turn our faces. We would not be 
troubling ourselves with the question as to how far the Constitu- 
tion extends beyond the limits of the States. ‘‘ Duty and destiny” 
would not be disturbing the dreams of the President and those 
whose political fortunes are linked with his, nor would he be os- 
cillating between the two extremes of protection at home and free 
trade with the people he has forced upon us; neither would the 
specter of imperialism be disturbing patriots throughout the land, 

Mr. Chairman, let us for a moment consider the immediate fu- 
ture of the Army and the burdens which its increase will cast 
upon us if we are to pursue this re colonization and impe- 
rialism. I say the immediate future, because no one can tell what 
the more distant future may. have in store for us if we pursue 
longer the path of empire in which a foolish policy has placed our 
feet. Already we can see our Army increased to 100,000 men at 
a cost of more than $125,000,000 per annum. But, sir, in this I 
do not refer to the cost of the war with Spain, amounting to 
$260,000,000; nor to our efforts to subdue the Philippines, cover- 
ing a period of a little more than a year and aggregating an ex- 
penditure of $164,000,000. 

l only at nt refer to what is likely to be the continued an- 
nual expenditures of our military establishment if we are to hold 
all of our insular possessions. anyone think our standing 
Army, with the present conditions confronting us, will be much 
if any below 100,000 men? If so, he deceives himself, The Fil- 
ipinos will never be willing subjects, nor can we count on the 
everlasting love and friendship of the Porto Ricans, to say noth- 
ing of the fact that our actions toward the Cubans in and 
holding forcible possession of their island, ignoring their appeals 

















for freedom, and governing them with the sword, is not likely to 
create feelings of amity and love among them for us, nor to make 
them friendly neighbors. _ , 

So that to defend these distant possessions from foes without 
and within, from the powerful neighbors near whose doors they 
lie, and the unwilling subjects we have made of the inhabitants, 
a large army will ever be necessary if we hold them. 

It is, therefore, safe to say that our military establishment will 
never again be smaller than the Regular and Volunteer Army is 
to-day, and $125,000,000 is a small estimate for its cost, to say 
nothing of the increased + seme of the Navy and of the 

nsion list, an e se which war always makes necessary. The 
increased cost of the Army alone will be in the neighborhood of 
$80,000,000 per annum over and above the average cost of the 
Army for the years between 1870 and 1898. 

Somewhere I have seen an estimate, which I regarded as an ex- 
travagant one, of the business which we are likely to do with the 
Philippines and Porto Rico, and with China and Cuba by rea- 
son of our ownership of-the senaenee and Porto Rico and the 
control we propose to exercise over Cuba. This estimate, made no 
doubt by some enthusiastic imperialist, placed our trade witn the 
Philippines at $120,000,000, and that with Porto Rico and Cuba 
at $150,000,000, or $270,000,000 in all. Now, mark you, this is 
based upon the assumption that we will get all this business, and 
if realized would only be the gross business done as a consequence 
of our ownership of these islands, not the profits we are to make. 

Then, n, it is not our entire population who would share in 
these profits, for very few of them would be able to engage in the 
business which we would do with the ple of the Philippines, 
China, and Porto Rico. A large majority of them would neither 
share the business or the profits which this enthusiast puts at 15 

r cent, ting only about $40,000,000 per annum, and which 
is the sum total of all the commerce and business we would get 
for this vast expenditure of money and for the precious lives sac- 
rificed in our efforts to fasten our power upon an unwilling sore 

Why, Mr. n, the increased cost of the Army alone is 
$80,000,000, or $40,000,000 more than can be gotten out of the 
transaction, even according to the most extravagant estimate 
made by the most imaginative advocate of ‘‘ benevolent assimila- 
tion,” Then from the standpoint of commercialism or business 
this policy of imperialism is actually a failure, and soit will prove. 
There is no money in it, as has been fondly hoped and asserted by 
those who take a roseate view of expansion. e are to pay an- 
nually these vast millions for the poor boon of following in the 
footsteps, even at an humble distance, of England and other im- 
perialistic establishments just across the sea, whose policies and 
institutions we have heretofore despised. 

But, sir, there is another view of this matter which will not 
commend itself to a large number of our people; something that 
was not considered in the beginning by those who gave direc- 
tion to the movement. Of all the ies that have ever existed 
in this country, the Republican has been the strongest protection- 
ist party, and of the members of that party the present incum- 
bent of the White House has stood out as the most prominent 
poe of them all. He enjoyed not many years ago the 

istinction of having the most eae tariff bill ever passed 
by Congress named for him, and to-day when we wish to empha- 
size the doctrine of protection we callit McKinleyism. There had 
been nists, it is true, before, and there have been pro- 
tectionists since, but McKinley has towered far above them all. 

Other tariff laws, affording protection tu a greater or less extent, 
have been passed by both Democratic and Republican Congresses, 
but none was ever so distinctly protective as was the McKinle 
law of the Fifty-first Congress; yet it remained for him, as Presi- 
dent of the United States, to advocate and adopt a policy which, 
if carried out, will cripple if not overturn his protective policy as 
well as all the ind which a pee has builded up; and, 
as is usually the case, this change f more heavily on the pro- 
du classes than it does apo any other. The sugar, tobacco, 
and fruit producers will be the first to suffer by the admis- 
sion of the Philippines, together with Hawaii, Porto Rico, and 
Cuba, if itshouldeventually be annexed, as is no doubt intended by 
those who shape the policies of the Administration. The sugar in- 
dustry would be absolutely wiped out of existence, while the citrus 
fruits and tobacco industries would be injured beyond measure. 

I say this because no matter how much those who favor the doc- 
trine of protection in its entirety may wish to place and keep a 
tariff on the impertations from these islands into this country, 
they will not be able long to do so. It will make no difference 
whether the Constitution permits or prohibits such duties, They 
will be of short duration. The same forces which demand the 
free importation of Porto Rican productions to-day will demand 
the free introduction of those from the Ph’ ippines and of all other 
territories we now own or which we may own in the future. 

these influences come, no matter from what source they 
spring, whether from that sentiment which would extend our 
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institutions in their purity and force to all our people and over 
every foot of our territory, whether from a belief that our Con- 
stitution prohibits discrimination against any land or people over 
which our flag shall wave, or whether from business or commer- 
cial —" or from all combined, they will be too strong to 
resist. 

I say nothing as to the constitutionality of laws which would 
undertake to discriminate against these new possessions and in 
favor of our home institutions, for the courts will soon be called 
upon to decide this question, and we must all bow to their con- 
clusion, But no matter what that decision may be, there will in a 
few years at most be absolute free trade between the States and 
the most distant territory we may purchase or conquer. True, 
our people will not go to these islands in any great numbers, for 
America, with its salubrious clime, its productive soil, and its 
varied resources offers a more attractive home for the American 
and European than do the storm-swept and sun-scorched isles of 
the Pacific or the West Indies. But these fertile isiands will soon 
pass into the hands of wealthy Americans, who will multiply every 
production possibly a hundredfold, for which American markets 
must be found. Then the subtle but powerful influences which 
money can exert will open wide the door of American markets to 
those productions, even if the patriotic sentiment of the American 
people now in favor of the application of the open-door policy 
should fail to accomplish that result. Then what will become of 
our much-vaunted protective policy? What will become of the 
industries which that policy may have fostered and builded up? 

But, sir, it will not be the manufacturers that will suffer most. 
No; the farming and agricultural classes, as I have before stated, 
will have to bear the burden and competition which these produc- 
tions of tropical countries will bring about, 

No wonder the tobacco-growing and sugar-producing sections 
are alarmed; for if a check is not put to the expansion policy of 
the President these industries will be injured in all of the States 
where they are carried on, and in many will be wiped out of ex- 
istence, while the orange growers in Florida and California will 
receive a heavy blow. 

Mr. Chairman, why, in our solicitude for the black races of the 
Pacitic and of the inhabitants of other countries, do we forget our 
own people, their welfare and happiness? Abating nota jot or 
tittle of charitable impulse, I think we should first look out for 
our own homes and people. Then, perchance, we would be better 
able to do a little missionary work abroad. 

But, sir, these are not all nor the greatest evils which will flow 
from this policy. The greatest danger is to our institutions. All 
others can be corrected, all other wrongs righted; but the liber- 
ties of a people, once overthrown by their own consent, Can not be 
revived again. If the Army is enlarged beyond a proper limit, it 
can be reduced by the hand which created it. If tariff laws are 
unwise or their schedules are too high or too low, a corrective 
may be applied by the legislative branch of the Government; but 
when liberty’s sun has once set upon a nation it has never in all 
the centuries that have come and gone been known to rise and 
shine again upon that land or its people; and so it will be with us 
if we pursue the _ of imperialism on which we have ventured. 

A republic such as ours can not own and control colonies and 
long remain a republic. Wecan not maintain our free institu- 
tions and govern a people who have no voice in the administra- 
tion of our governmental affairs. Colonization sooner or later 
leads to imperialism, and there can be no empire in a republic. 
The forces which uphold the one and control the other are antag- 
onistic and the twocan not be joined together under the same 

overnment and live. It must be all republic or all empire. 

his has been the lesson taught by the past, and if we try the 
=e the wreck of one more—the greatest of all republics— 
will be added to those strewn along the pathway of nations. 

But, Mr. Chairman, there is a remedy for all this; there is yet 
a way out of the difficulties in which an unwise policy has en- 
tangled us; there is yet time for us to undo what we have done: 
yet time to retrace our steps and set our feet in the path marked 
out by the fathers, when our Republic was started on that career of 
progress which has been the marvel of the ages, and the admiration 
of ure votaries everywhere. Let usin the end give freedom 
to the Philippines; and hold out the bow of hope and promise to 
the people of all other islands over which our flag may float; let 
us carry out our promise made to the Cubans and to the world in 
their behalf, and leave them to govern themselves in their own 
way. Allthis can be done without loss of prestige on our part, 
and in such a way as to make of them friends and allies in 
peace and in war, in trade, in commerce, in progress and develop- 
ment. Let us hasten to do this, and the perplexing questions of 
domestic and foreign affairs will disappear, and the clouds and 
mists now gathering about our republican institutions will fade 
away in the brighter light of the new century into which we are 
now carrying the progress and development made in that we are 
leaving behind, [Applause.] 
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Army Appropriation BilL 


SPEECH 


oO 


HON. EDWIN R. RIDGELY, 


OF KANSAS, 
In THE HovusE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Wednesday, March 28, 1900. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union 
and having under consideration the bill (H. R.8582) making appropriation 
for the support of the Regular and Volunteer Army for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 3, 1#i1— 

Mr. RIDGELY said: 

Mr. CHArRMAN: I think < shall have to oppose the motion to 
strike out; and in doing so I wish at this particular point to call 
the attention of the House to the fact that, as we have progressed 
with this bill, passing item after item, we are but emphasizing the 
fact of the constantly growing burden and expense upon the 
people by reason of the growth of our standing Army and its 
present misdirected use. 

While on the floor I will ask the chairman of the committee for 
information upon a matter which we shall reach a little further 
on in the bill. I understand this bill to provide an appropriation 
for the extra pay of officers when they serve in a higher rank 
than that for which they are commissioned. I will ask the gentle- 
man whether there is any requirement as to the length of time that 
officers must so serve before extra pay shall begin? 

Mr. HULL. We shall have an amendment to offer when that 
eos of the bill is reached. I prefer not to answer questions af- 
ecting a part of the bill which we have not reached. 

Mr. RIDGELY. I shail ov not want to take up time just 
then, and | merely wish to remark that we find officers taking 
every advan of this provision to draw extra pay. For in- 
stance, when the colonel of a regiment gets leave of absence, if 
but for a few days, there is for the time being promotion all alon 
the line, and officers temporarily fill positions higher than their rea 
rank—often for a very short time—draw, as I am informed, extra 
pay, while the colonel also draws his full pay. In this way a great 
many thousands and even hundreds of thousands of dollars are 
taken from the taxpayers of the country. I will also, in behalf of 
the taxpayers, call the attention of the House to the fact that in 
this Congress we have enacted a gold-standard law that will in- 
evitably result in increasing the cost of every dollar that the peo- 
ple have to raise to sustain this Army. 

Mr. Chairman, I will not detain the committee longer, but shall 
avail myself of the privilege of including in my remarks a letter 
by Mr. SuLZER, a member of this House from New York, pub- 
lished in the -— Sunday Press of the 25th instant, bearing upon 
this feature of the burdens which this Congress is upon 
the people. The Sunday Press is said to have the largest 
tion of any weekly paper in the State of New York; in publishin 
oe letter the editor gave it this significant heading and edi 
notiva: 

THE CURRENCY QUESTION AND NATIONAL CAMPAIGN—OPINIONS OF PROM- 


INENT MEN ON WHAT WILL BE THE LEADING POLITICAL ISSUE NEXT 
FALL—STATEMENT BY HON. NILLIAM SULZER, 


While other issues will be prominent factors in the result of 


the coming national political cam it is generally con that the cur- 
rency quenien will, as in 1896, wa the lentine part. The Sunday Press pre- 
sents below the opinions of three prominent men on the su 

man WILLIAM SULZER pays his to the goid bank 

and bond law in the following statement, prepared exclusively for this 
paper: 


Editor Albany Sunday Press: 


“ By the signature of the President the itous blican gold standard 

bank reecr as a istiow a law and the people willere tong have aa 

opport eeling a’ o disastrous and ve ° 

an Republican has made this lawa q 
from e 


and makes all obligations, public in ; 
ee he card Coche @ denen or Geseeinatstenin te 
serts in its powers one it the 

makes bonds payable in gold It the and turns 
pn eek AY pe oe Se - It violates the 
ee otinee that tne Canvaneg af the eecpie taal tela i by the national banks 





A DARING DEPARTURE. 


“It is the most startling and the most daring departure from the tj,). 
honored and well-fixed financial principles ever made in our history, and ; :.,. 
result will be as disastrous as it is far-reaching. It reverses our finan...) 
system, repudiates the platforms of both parties, and revolutionizes ¢),., 
monetary methods of a century. 

“The money power, the bondholders and their enents, the trusts, the synqi- 
cates, and the plutocrats secured the of thislaw. They are in fay.,; 
of ¢ the terms of the contract so that they shall hold the option inst. 
of the Government. They would commit treason against the Governmen: 
order to gain a monetary advantage. 


AGENT OF THE MONEY TRUST. 


“The Republican y to-day is the mere agent of the money trust an. 
every department of the Government carries out its wishes and registers «)\.| 
records ecrees. 

“The people will soon realize how they have been duped and betrayed j,, 
the unscrupulous bond dealers and the scheming bankers. 

“The aeeerz of all the past teaches in unmistakable terms that gold a» 
silver at a fixed ratio is the basis for the currency of the world. 1 am neit}), 
a gold mcnometallist nor a silver monome I am a bimetallist. | | 
lieve iu both gold and silver, and I would not destroy or demonetize eit!) ;- 
Both precious metals should be admitted to the mints of the country ,:, 
freely coined, not for the Government, but for and on account of the depo: 
itor. Herein is the distinction and the substance of the whole matter. 1), is 
act destroys silver as a part of the money of the world, and should be an «. 
ditional incentive to every true friend o1 bamenlty to work harder and mor. 
earnestly for the free and unlimited coinage of both precious metals. The: 
will be no sure, no lasting, and no permanent prosperity until it is dono. 
Temporary expansion will only be temporary prosperity. That is all. 


WILL NOT SETTLE THE CONTROVERSY. 


**Make no mistake. The enactment of this law will not settle the contr: 
versy, but will only define more certainly the issue, make it more clear, an 
bring about more quickly its ultimate triumph. No great question is ever 
settled until it is settled right. Bimetallism is a living issue, and will be «/ 
pesgencens importance to mankind as long as civilization uses money for 

rade and commerce. Gold never was the friend of liberty. It never foug): 
a battle for humanity. No people ina great crisis ever found it a faithtu! 
ally. It has been the agent =p the minister of despair. the advocate «| 
cnlenaiiny. and the high priestof cruelty. Iam — the gold standard. In 
time it will have to go. This law simplifies the fight. 


MUST NOT BE DISCOURAGED. 
“The friends of humanity and bimetallism must not be discouraged by this 


temporary triamph of Republican eeery The Democratic party will bo 
true to its principles, true to the Constitution, and true to bimetallism. In 
its next na on the money ques 


convention it will take no step backward 
tion. It will reaffirm its declaration of 1896 for the free and unlimited coin 
age of and silver at the present legal ratio without waiting for the con- 
sent o land, and denounce in unmeasured terms this last, most infamous, 
and most abject surrender of the Republican party to the sordid greed of the 
money trust. 

BONDS ADVANCING IN PRICE. 

‘Already we witness the first evils of this culminating atrocity of class legis- 
lation. United States bonds are ad in Wi asa matter of course. 
When the refunding begins under the ublican financial scheme, the 
premium paid by the Government for the old bonds will amount to so enor- 
mous a sum that, added to the extension of time, the national debt will be in- 
creased by several hundred millions, all of which into the 


on postest* is easil . 
amounte to $900,000, ond bas nine case to run at 4 per cent; increased t. 
thirty years, to run at 2 per cent, with premium on old bonds now quoted at 
134 and advancing. Let any elementary arithmetician make the calculation. 


THE PRODUCERS PAY. 


‘* Who gets this profit, and who pays for it? The bondholders, foreign and 
domestic, get the _— and the producers of our ots ae it. 

**In my opinion oneof the features of this act is part of it whic! 
consummates bargain made by MARK HANNA with the national bankers 
Se ae ae ae Saeed the <7 a> > tee 

n, now ears the 
have waited and hesitated to pass this abomination, having the 


wrath of an ou and nt people But another national campaign 
is near at hand. need and. in order to get it, have uncondi- 
tionally surrendered to the money power and turned the finances of a great 
Coven sre to the national It is awful to contemplate, and the 


DANGEROUS PCWERS. 


- powers gives the national bvuks are far- and most 
oe —— them finance: e lifeblood 
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own 
“Tt is an enormous power; a power that can cause panic or rity, hap- 
or misery, to thousands and millions of people. I say it is a power too 
a gee pe Bt oy eg | guns errr set in motion for 
and for purposes, will be a tful source of woe and 

misery to hundreds and to thousands of our fellow-citizens. 


CREATES THE GREATEST TRUST. 


“Talk against trusts! This act creates the greatest trust the world has 
ever seen—a nationa]-bank trust, con’ the finances of a mighty people. 
preme. will act in accord for a common 


and be great, ‘octopus-like, with tentacles reach- 

all over and to every of the land, holding. eaucesing, and controlling 
ch omesieal pemeine Reemeeeree oes nt 
trial masses of our assassinate strangle ity, paralyze 


ves the mongpaly of towing money to the mations! hank, and ence It 
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toa e national banks the right to paralyze at their will every industry 
r v0 0 It is the most daring alsennpt the banks have ever made by 
nw to seize one of the greatest weapons for good or evil known to civilized 
wl For the Government to surrender this prerogative and delegate away 
this power is a crime mst every citizen in this land and will work woe 
and misery to millions yet unborn. 
TOO MUCH POWER. 


“Tam to the Government delegating away its powers to the na- 
tional banks. The Democratic party should vigorously oppose conferring ad- 
ditional powers on or granting any greater privileges to the national banks. 
In my judgment they already possess entirely too much power. They are 
doing to-day, only to a greater extent, what the United States Bank did in 
the days of Andrew Jackson. The right tocoin and issue money is one of the 
greatest pre tives of the Republic and one of the highest attributes of its 
sovereignty. It should not be delegated, transferred, assigned, or set over 
to any national bank, to aay trust, or to any monopoly. 

“A's Democrats, we should resist the encroachments of national banks on 
the liberties of the people with the same zeal and the same courage that 
Andrew Jackson in his day resisted the audacious claim of the United States 
Bank. And when the national banks impudently declare that the Govern- 
ment should go out of the banking business, we answer that the banks must 
go out of the governing business. . 

“In Jackson’s day there was only one Nick Biddle. To-day, by virtue of 
this law, there is a Nick Biddle in every national bank in the land. 

“'T he Democratic party demands its repeal, and on this issue, if there were 
none otber, in the coming campaign we will sweep the country and restore 
the government of the people to the people. 

“WM. SULZER.” 


This letter is significant, Mr. Chairman, in many respects, not | 


alone for the cleay and truthful exposé of the iniquity of th> 
bunker’s monopoly law, but it is significant because its author isa 
member from the city of New York, serving his third erm in 
this House, having been reelected in 1896, and again in 1898, while 
boldly defending the ‘‘ Chicago platform” and Government issue 
of money as against national-bank notes. It issignificant that it 
is published at this time in the most widely circulated paper in 
the great State of New York, with editorial indorsement. These 
facts clearly proclaim that the desire for exclusive Government 
money, together with the Chicago platform, is steadily gaining 
strength in New York and the East. 





Porto Rico, 
SPEECH 


HON. EBENEZER J. HILL, 


OF CONNECTICUT, 
InN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Wednesday, April 11, 1900. 


The House having under consideration the bill (H. R. 8245) entitled “An act 
temporarily to vide revenues for the relief of the island of Porto Rico, 
and for other purposes,"’ and the Senate amendments thereto— 


Mr. HILL said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: Availing myself of the general leave to print 
concerning an act meeronersly to provide revenues for the relief 
of the island of Porto Rico, etc., I propose to put into the Recorp 
a portion of a letter to a constituent, together with extracts from 
the official report of H. K. Carroll, special commissioner from the 
United States to Porto Rico, and also from the report of Gen. 
George W. Davis, military governor of the island, together with 
some deductions of my own, made after a somewhat careful study 
of these reports, 

WASHINGTON, D. C., April 7, 1900. 

My Dear Sir: Your letter received. Isend herewith (and request your 
careful reading) the speect: of Senator CHARLES W. FAIRBANKS, of Indiana. 
a vp also send, as svon as I can get it, the speech of Senator SPOONER upon 

same su 

In the fall of 1898 [ visited Porto Ri ith th $ f studyir: 
the 80 that 1 might. vote intelligently tan the euention 
when it arose. If Iam wrong in my vote, every Republican Senator with the 
ex of five or six and every Re nition Iepeseentetive with the excep- 
tion of five are equally . If lam wrens, every Army officer now 

in Porto Rica. includin the commanding general of the island. is 
obliged yee. © Iam , the President of the United States, who was 
o to re his opinion after the testimony before the House and Senate 


pees wrong. 
about this whole question is that the generous, hearty sympa- 
people fixed and defined the course which was to be pur- 
was in court and the evidence submitted; and even the 
nited States, in the face of his own message, labored ear- 
with the members of C and Senators to vote for 
It is to his everla credit and honor that he did allow 
the presentation of facts to control his warm-hearted 
little island. The trouble, my friend, in regard to this 
we all, in making upour opinion concerning the poeple 
them as we would upon the same number of 
condi whereas they are like us in noth- 
driven out of Eden has any people been treated 
generosity which has been manifested by the United States toward 


occupation came the little island was subject to a sys- 
insular 


_ 
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for m and budgets, rob them of 

or 2 tially $12,000,000. A peso is exchangeable 

order at 60 cents on a . The agricultural interests 
were bankrupt; the land mortgaged for almost its 
an ranging from 6 to 24 per cent and averag- 
18 per cent. The sugar industry was practically de- 
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stroyed. There was but one thing to do, and that was to reduce taxes. The 
taxes on land were 12) per cent on the whole income from it, and other taxes 
in like proportion. The tariff tax on a barrel of flour, together with the con 
sumption tax in the island, was $6.24. Evena common laborer was taxed on 
a basis of one-sixth of his daily wages, and against that a tax of 12} per cent 
was laid. 

The first thing that the Americans did was to abate this robbery perpe- 
trated under the plea of taxation: and after a careful study of the whole 
question I have not the slightest doubt whatever that in the twenty months 
since we went there fully one-half, or 10,000,000 of pesos, has beenabated. The 
insular budget alone has been reduced from five and one half millions of pesos 
to less than $2.000.000 for the present year. Five hundred thousand dollars 
sent annually to Madrid for civil and military pensions has been stopped; 
$200,000 paid annually for the salaries of the clergy in the island has been 
stopped; $1,250,000 paid for war expenses has been stopped, and the entire 
military expenses of the island have, since the oceupation, been paid out of 
the United States Treasury; $225,000 naval contribution to Spain has been 
stopped, and no charge to the island made by the United States for its naval 
expenses 

n addition to this, $750,000 has been generously given by the United States 
for the hurricane sufferers, and now $2,000.00 of tariff taxes have been re 
funded, aud all duties, whether collected in the island or in the United States 
The 
generosity of this treatment is perfectly unparalleled in the history of the 
world! The expenses of the island must be paid somewhere and somehow 
{t is impossible under existing conditions to properly adjust the internal 
revenue taxation there and collect sufficient to meet the necessities of the 
case, and there are only two ways in which relief can come: 

First. By tariff duties, every dollar of which will bo refunded to the Porto 
Rican goverument, or by a straight appropriation from the United States 
Treasury, the effect of which would unquestionably be to benefit a few spec- 
uiators and pauperize the rest of theisland. The bill on which | shall vote 
during the coming week provides for an abatement of the existing tariff to 
the extent of 8 per cent of the present duties: for the collection of the re 
maining 15 per cent and the payment of every dollar of it back to help meet 
the expenses of the island; for the organization of a civil government, which 
is authorized to provide its ownsystem of taxation, and, when the President 
of the United States is satisfied that such a system has been provided, for the 
immediate cessation of all duties between the island and tho United States. 

In my judgment, this biti for a civil government, which will be passed in 
response to the demand of the American people, is a very serious mistake 
and one which will bring us quick and lasting trowble, for I have not the 
slightest hesitation whatever in saying that the island of Porto Rico, which 
has been subjected for four hundred years to Spanish tyranny, and which, 
out of a million population, contains but 28,000 adult males 21 years of age who 
can read and write, is no more fit for self-government than the Indiansin the 
Northwest are to-day; but if they do develop a capacity within six days or 
six weeks or at any time in tho future, and can provide a system of taxation 
to meet the exigencies of the case, all customs duties automatically cease 

The subject is a great one, and there are vast issuesinvolved, compared with 
which the question of a tariff in Porto Rico is a trivial incident, but neither 
my time nor your patience will permit me to gointothem. Kindly read the 
two speeches which I will send you, and I shall be pleased to answer any 
further questions whtch you may see fit to ask, after you have done this 

With kind regards, I am, very truly, yours, =e 
c. J. HOLL. 


TAXATION. 
Page 57, report of General Davis. 


Here follows an abstract of the budget of receipts and_ expenditures of 
Porto Rico for the fiscal years 1897-98 and 1898-%), both for the island proper 
and for the provincial deputation: 











1897-98. | 1898.99 
RECEIPTS. 

Budget of the island: e808. Pesoa. 
rn i Oi i 8. cscs eutese Gecsen 576, 200. 00 901, 200, 00 
EES Ct ee ES | 3,132; 900,00 | 3,377,900. 00 
nt PD. can cenccese ones cnceceus 184, 200. 00 B12, 200.00 
re TCI, cccce 2dvecsus cons ccas cesess —% 9, 300. 00 0, 300. 00 
i PIII 0 ne oeameces cones occ cccece 36, 900, 00 18], 900. 00 

Budget of provincial deputation: 

DUE Ge BOCRE IND oon cce cccccc ceccce cocccc cece eee. 1,217,700.00 | 324,592.89 
Total for both budgets......................-. 5, 157,200.00 | 5,117,002. 89 
EXPENDITURES. 
Budget of the island: 
i, i, i, cnecepucnmececceseduncecdee 498, 01. 60 
Sd ntied thse bekedelscecdegacapns | a 
iin latin cedtehidiidd mibGhe dbdhee sbncen sen | 1,3 76 
Op SI, cian ness odunetocen beteos a 5. 00 
i ition stunbtenepedne cihhccedgnedaewonn ode « ws, 20 
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Budget of provincial deputation: 
1, Deputation provincial ........................ | 221, 261. 48 | 97, 772. 89 
ee eae, re escen saccce!. EE Bhoese : 
St hnaddnnademaibedenion _ ce 786, 184. 52 06, 820. 00 


Total far both budgets ......................- 4, 754, 042. 19 


4, 781, 920. 20 


The year 1897-98 was wholly under Spanish control. The 
budget for 1898 and 1899 was made up by the insular authorities 
under the system of autonomy granted by Spain at that time. 

These taxes were derived as follows, and | now quote from the 
report of H. K. Carroll, special commissioner of the United States: 


Customs duties were levied both on imports and exports. There wasa 
special tax on the loading and unloading of freight, the embarkation and dis- 
embarkation of passengers, and transitory dues of 10 per cent on duties on 
imports. There was a system of direct taxation resting on the besis of in- 
come and not on valuation. 

The territorial tax affected urban and suburban property: the industrial 
and. commercial included all kinds of manufactures and industries, all 
branches of the mercantile and banking business, and all occupations. The 
industrial and commercial tax was divided according to the population of 
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cities and towns, classified govending to character of business, and graded 
according to amount of business. ere were six divisions on the basis of 
population. Then there were five classes of tariff. The first, with eight 
grades, included merchants, wholesale and retail; the second, importers and 
exporters, money lenders, trensportation, salaries of officials of nks, rail- 
roads, and other companies; the third, the manufacture of sugar, rum, ma- 
chinery, chemicals, chocolate, ice, etc.; the fourth, the professions and occupa- 
tions, and the fifth, patents or new shops, factories, etc., which had to pay a 
special installation tax. 

Merchants, wholesale or retail dealers in various lines of wares, on com- 
mission or on their own account, paid according to the first grade; retail 
shops, hotels, and restaurants, according to the second; pharmacies, shoe, 

rovision, and other retail stores were in the third; stationery shops, in the 

ourth; wholesale and retail tobacco shops, in the fifth; cafés for sale of soda 
water, etc., in the sixth; aeerens houses, in the seventh, and shops for the 
eale of native flowers and plants, in the eighth. 

‘The second tariff embraced salaries, wages, commissions, and the like. 

Governors or directors of banks, railroad companies, etc., paid 5 per cent 
of their wages and salaries; contractors, 6 per cent of the amount of their 
contracts; banks, 10 per cent of their profits; importers and exporters, re- 
ceiving and ee buying and selling. shipping, and conducting banking 
opera s, paid $700 in cities of the first division. 

No kind of business seems to have escaped the sharp eye of the State ex- 

rts. Public baths, balls, and concerts; periodicals, woes daily papers; 
aundries, funeral ncies, gymnasiums, livery stables, all kinds of indus- 
tries, even the man ture of artificial feet, were taxed. 

Blacksmiths paid, according to the town in which their business was con- 
ducted, from 12 to 3 pesos, architects from 36 to 6, dentists and pharmacists 
the same, physicians and surgeons 48 to 12, nurses and midwives 18 to 5, vet- 
erinarians 15 to 5, barbers 8 to 2, lawyers, registers of property, and notaries 
48 to 16, while carpenters, cabinetmakers, bookbinders, florists, tailors, milli- 
ners or dressmakers, professors of music and , painters, etc., paid 
according to their class and grade. 

Among the exceptions may be noted washerwomen, barbers without shops, 
clerks in commercial houses, and similar classes. 

Day laborers were assessed on the basis of one-third of the value of a half 

ears Wages. 
. The territorial tax was levied on the income of real estate, both rural and 
urban. In valuing the income of a farm, the commissioners would fix a cer- 
tain price for the respective products. All taxes were payable quarterly. 
Theamount assessed for the benefit of the State was5 per cent both on urban 
and suburban property. 

ie rate for the manisipalty varied according to its needs, but was gen- 
e y 7 or 7} per cent. 

The income of municipalities was derived from the consumo tax on arti- 
cles (food, drink. and fuel), from the tax on territorial, industrial, and com- 
mercial (being § per cent of the valuation by the State), and from fines. 
leases, licenses, rents, etc. The income from licenses was for construction of 
buildings, scaffolds, sidewalks for street vending, for billiard tables, cock- 
fighting, Ee and even street ing. 

From this brief review of the systems of taxation it will be seen that if the 
laws had been faithfully administered no person and no article or form of 
pepe could have escaped his or its share of the public burden. The di- 
rect taxes seem to have been extremely onerous. . 

The earnings of merchants, manufacturers, and other producers were 
subject to a tax of 12} per cent or more, according to the financial exigencies 
of the treasuries, provincial and munici 

If a merchant's income were valued at $10,000 a year, he would pay in direct 
taxes $1,230. He would also pay for his cedula or personal rt, the 
amount of which was graduated, to personal means, from 12 cents 
up to$%5or more. He pay a direct on his residence and furniture, 
und on his horses and other live stock, if not used for labor. If he were just 
starting in business, he would pay a patente or tax for the privilege. And 
yet the general testimony was to the effect that taxation was not really op- 
yoceeee or would not have been if it had been impartially assessed and col- 

ected. But'the fact that it was so heavy doubtless had an influence in in- 
ducing people to conceal their property as much as possible and undervalue 
their annual income. 

Articles of common use, such as rice, flour, corn, charcoal, wines, etc., not 
only paid a paeee’ duties, but were subject, with fresh beef, milk, and 
8 produced in island, to a consumo tax at the gates of the munici- 


ities. 
nour: which had paid a duty of $4 at the custom-house per hundred kilos, 
paid at the city gates $2.50 consumo tax, or a total of 9.00 which was at the 
rate of about e per hundredweight. Rice, the common article of diet, paid 
$2.70 import duty and $1 consumo tax. Fresh beef paid a consumo tax of $5 
a hundred kiios or 220 pounds. This was in addition tothe head tax paid the 
city by the slaughterer. 


This was the condition of taxation upon the date of American 
occupation, What changes have been made? From the budget 
of 1898-99 were stricken general liabilities, $498,501.60, all of 
which went to Madrid for expenses of the colonial ministry, etc.., 
for ao to returned soldiers and marines and for pensions, 
civil and military pensions amounting to $362,700; for the clergy, 
$197,945; for the army, $1,252,378; for the navy, $222,668; leaving 
a total of $2,610,428 for that fiscal year, or a reduction in taxation 
which would have been levied upon Porto Rico, but for American 
occupation, of $2,171,493. 

The budget for the year 1899-1900 makes still further reductions. 
It is as follows: 








NI cep binnn cctintbaeanversncneneccene cous covers outisestobentne 
Lats ete 
Customs .. am . 1,357, 541.00 
Postal ..... dos -- 81,000.00 
Peta noon compooniihtienttiienty musingunbcusinbs tesipimevebe 1,910, 990. 14 
Expenditures (estimated) ..........22 20-0 -ecsececee sonessceee 1,943, 678, 71 
With this carried into effect, the reduction of taxation for this 
current year over the estimate for last will be $2,838,- 


have been abolished. 
have ceased. Lotteries have been abolished. e 
principe! consuin taxes on took, taal, ant Gctakk have been abol- 





Notarial fees have been reduced from $1.88 to $1, from $4.5) «5 
$1, from $11 to $1, from $1 to 50 cents, according to class of di, 
ments, and other fees have been canceled. The cost of the ins- 
lar police has been reduced about $200,000. 

otwithstanding the large reduction of taxation this yo», 
$119,709.30 will be expended in excess of last year for educaticoy,,)] 
ee. F : 

All export duties have been discontinued. The customs tariff 
has been largely reduced, the estimated receipts under the mij. 
tary tariff of 1900 being $1,357,841 as against 3,377,900 pesos in 
the 1898-99 budget, which, as I have stated, was made up by tiv 
insular government after autonomy was promulgated. 

Now, ny vote of Congress the entire amount of all custonis 
duties collected on Porto Rican products brought to the Unite | 
States since American occupation and to be collected hereaft 
under the Dingley law have been refunded to the treasury 0 
Porto Rico. This amount to January 1, 1900, was over $2,000.00), 
Surely Congress has at least dealt generously with Porto Ri... 
Besides these changes many others have been made, all in the in- 
terest of the taxpayer and in the line of removal of special | ur- 
dens upon commerce. I call special attention to the preliminary 
report of H. K. Carroll, made in 1898, in December, upon the tari(f. 
He says: 

=o See tariff, like all other Spanish methods of raising money, was 
designed to secure the revenue needed with the least possible disadvanta..: 
to Spain. It was, of course, natural and proper that Spanish imports shou! 
be favored and that the peameste of other nations should bear the chict 
burden. Consequently the rate paid on goods from the Peninsula average: 
about 10 per cent, while the charges on those from other countries were high 
in some instances so high as to be practically prohibitive. 

When bitive duties are levied, it is usually for the pu of exclud- 
ing un rable is or of protecting home products. Prohibitive duties do 
not, of course, yield revenue; and if revenue is sacrificed, it must be in order 
that some other object deemed more important may be gained. But tho 
Porto Rican tariff wasso levied as tosuppress, orat least repress, Porto Rican 
industries, and in-some instances without benefiting those of the mother 
country. There seems to have been an utter disregard of insular interests. 
If Spanish producers were notaffected, the framers of the tariff showed little 
concern as to how high orJow the rates were put. 

As between Spanish and Porto Rican producers and manufacturers the 
latter had nochance. Nor were the needs of Porto Rican consumers, how- 
ever urgent they might appear from the insular point of view, treated as 
worthy of serious attention. - ee articles of food not produced in 
the island had to come in a roundabout way carongh, the hands of the mer- 
— in Spain or pay enormous duties if importe 

ries. 

The Porto Ricans thought that some of the many streamsof the island might 
well furnish power ta ls to grind wheat from the United States or Canada 
into flour; but the government at Madrid punished these aspirations by 
making the duty on wheat almost as high as that on flour. Flour paid $4 per 
sack.of 92 kilos (about 200 pounds), and wheat $3.15, and flour paid also, for 
municipal pu 3, a consumption tax of $2.30. There were mills in ~ me 
and by importing wheat for them from the United States they could be kept 
going. The millers of Spain profited; the people of Porto Rico suffered. 


The entire subject of tariff reform is treated exhaustively in this 
report, specific recommendations for the revision of each schedule 
being made by a committee of Ponce merchants. I cite from that 
relating to foodstuffs. First, they recommend a gradual abolition 
of owt duties on isJand products, extending over a ten-year 
peri These are wholly removed now. They advise a reduc- 
tion of duties on wheet four, unhulled rice, jerked beef, pork and 
lard, olive oil and olives, cheese, and butter. Codfish and salt 
fish may continue to pay the same duties. Wheat and unhulled 


direct from other coun- 


rice should pay half the duty assessed against flour and hulled rice. 
At that time the following Spanish duties were in force: 
Per 100 kilograms. 
Wheat flour ............--...- Sinindiatiphdtieekiemnndecéhs cavratibddelnibiet ous $4. 10 
Corn ....-. poveles pldiiiaaianinmndanadeiedattinandesabautpines eetedl tipice 3.25 
COT SIGE. tigi tinwiiin din nndb das sukerniencscs aguas enewsscoccseewecescszemesces 4.10 
rk and Pelisllidsh pad ag deeeeqeetenedesbnbeenseboacqee senenees cacnsqetesen 4.60 
‘od SUN cai te cietinigiaduenatigedentateaghaiapedumipmesitern 1.00 
EN nie didnt Debiieneecnendtwewrs DucomedoucnsaeNeges sépceneusesace 15.10 


Now, the duties on these same articles under the American mil- 
itary tariff are: 





Present Under = 
duty. posed bill. 





We Be ccdnia cuties cemmaaes r 100 kilograms... Free. Free. 
’ = $0. 2 $0. 








IE 












Spain exempt from import duty, against 12,703,176 kilograms 

aa pn countries subject to duty. ; 

Of cheese, 16,008 kilograms came from Spain exempt, against 
311.872 kilograms subject to duty from other countries. 4 

Who doubts that in all of these food products Spain received 
the full prio paid for these things from other countries, with the 

ed? 

= on time they also recommended a reciprocity provision of 
09 per cent reduction on the respective tariffs of the United States 
pe Porto Rico, with a revision of rates every five years. 
In view of all these facts, how remarkable is the suggestion that 
Congress is not dealing generously with Porto Rico when even 
the 15 per cent of existing rates is to be wholly paid into the insu- 
lar treasury. i 

On February 17, 1899, Mr. Carroll reported upon the tariff to 
the Secretary of the Treasury on the large reductions made under 
the military tariff and quoted from a commercial bulletin as 


follows: 

' tariff reduction, considering the duties on articles of prime neces- 
ann tones the conditions of the poorer classes, who form the majority of 
our population, and the cheapening augments the consumption, thus increas- 
ing the volume of business. The suppression of export duties is another of 
the improvements of the new tariff whose benefit requires no demonstration 
and will relieve somewhat the losses suffered by the low price of coffee and 
the want of markets for our tobacco. 

Through the press of the country and in the progress of this 
debate, it has been repeatedly said that the military governor 
advocated immediate free trade, but, on page 54, General Davis 
says: 

The island must, it is apppoaet, ultimately derive its principal revenue 
from internal taxation, but this can not be until a new scheme of taxation 
for the whole island can be worked out. This work requires very careful 
covsideration and can not be properly done until the general policy to be 
pursued with respect to the future status of Porto Rico is known. 

ding general legislation by Congress, it is recommended that the 
trade between the United States and the island be left as free as possible 
and that the customs revenues collected here be left to the island tempora- 
rily as an income for localexpenditure. As soon as a new local internal-reve- 
nue tax law can be framed and put into operation the custom-house collec- 
tions will inure tothe General Treasury, but for a few years it will be very 
difficult to balance the budget without this aid. 


The foregoing is from his official report. On March 31 he says 


as follows: 
SAN JUAN, Porto Rico. 


In an interview to-day Governor-General Davis said: 

“T have not felt it proper for me to discuss Congressional matters, filling, 
as I do, an executive tion. I have expressed my views fully, however, on 
Porto Rico's needs; and I might say if Congress should adopt free trade, the 
receipts of the custom-houses would naturally cease. One million five hun- 
dred thousand dollars has been collected during the fiscal year, and with free 


trade this will fall off. t will then run the island? 
“Although I have recei no official advices mag appropriation, 
I un gh the newspapers that _an appropriation was decided 


upon, and Linfer that this appropriation will be spent on insular government 


expenses, 

“If free trade is adopted I can not see how the necessary funds for the con- 
duction of the affairs of the island are to be raised by myself or those who 
succeed me. Two million dollars are the present expenses, and this amount 
— neceedonanaty. ee is only a —_ rorenee inocemieg a soanpe, 

uors, tobacco, and mercantile licenses, an mpossible to collect taxes 
because of the conditions.” 

So much for taxation. 
capacity of the 
to quote from 


Concerning self-government and the 
ple to exercise this great privilege, I wish also 


8 statesmanlike report: 
SELF-GOVERNMENT. 

I have found it to be n , a3 I believed, in the discussion of civil 
affairs, past and present, to advert in strong terms to the general unfitness 
of the great mass of the people for self-government, and, unfortunately, the 
number of the intelligent, learned, and onsible natives bears a very small 
ratio to the illiterate and irresponsible. 1? the percentage of those who are 
not able to read and write was as sma!lasthat of those who can, I would have 
ine Grontent re in recommending the immediate endowment of the 
with autonomy. 


The census of 1897 showed a population of 899,394, of which 
75,824 were pure-blood negroes and 242,000 mulattoes, or of colored 
317,824. Of the whole population he says on page 17: 


A calculation was made by a local authority to show the number of electors 
on oa peewee franchise renee only by — saan 
over 21 years who could read and w or were taxpayers of record. 
The number of these two classes are given as— ” 





Those who could read and write.................. a es es 28, 073 
Da Noe cc cnu cancecente cncecveccace soccce 26) 285 


Rae Te ee a do, senesbbaccesuee 54, 358 


On the 25th day of July, 1899, an election was held in Adjun- 
tas for m officers, and the registration was made in con- 
formity to General Orders, No. 112: 


imposed the following qualifications for electors: Men over 21 
to read and write, or the were taxpayers of record, who had 


Gee of the island for at least t d of th i 

ooreal wo years and of the munci- 
peed for ee broceding the date of the election. The number who 
portation, ‘ore the board of stration was 906, out of a 


to the census of 1897, of 1 ; that is, less than 5 per 
: 8, is, pe 


, much interest in this election, and it is believed that 
the may be approximatel Gan ko conid votes iin 
nder the 

javtor ive ewes to. " « sear 


can not fulfill these conditions, say 75 per cent of the males 
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over 21 years of ago, are usually in a state of abject poverty and ignorance, 
and are assumed to include one-fifth of the inhabitants. 

They are of the class usually called peons. This word in Spanish America, 
under old laws. defined a person who owed service to his creditor until 
the debt was paid. While those laws are obsolete, the condition of these poor 
people remains much as before. So great is their poverty that they are al- 
ways in debt to the proprietors or merchants. chey live in huts made of 
sticks and poles covered with thatches of palm leaves. A family of a dozen 
may be huddled together in one room, often with only a dirt floor. They 
have little food worthy of the name and ouly the most scanty clothing, while 
children of less than 7 or 8 years of age are often entirely naked. A few may 
own a machete or a hoe, but,more have no worldly possessions whatever. 
Their food is fruit, and if they are wage-earners, a little rice and codfish in 
addition. 

They are without ambition and see no incentive to labor beyond the least 
that will provide the barest sustenance. 

All over the island they can be seen to-day sitting beside their ruined huts, 
thinking naught of to-morrow, making no effort to repair and restore their 
cabins nor to replant for future food. 

The remarks of Mr. James Anthony Froude,in his work on the English in 
the West Indies, apply with full force to these people: 

**Morals in the technical sense they have none, but they can not be said 
to sin because they have no knowledge of law, and therefore they can commit 
no breach of the law. ‘They are naked and not ashamed, They are married 
but not parsoned. 

“The women prefer the looser tie, that they may be able to lose the man 
if he treats her unkindly, yet they are not licentious. * * * The system 
is strange, butit answers. * * * There is evil, but there is not the demor- 
alizing effect of evil. They sin, but they sin only as animals, without shame, 
because there is no sense of doing wrong. ‘They eat the forbidden fruit, but 
it brings with it no knowledge of the difference between good and evil. 
* * * They are innocently happy in the unconsciousness of the obligations 
of morality. They eat, drink, sleep, and smoke, and do the least in the way 
of work they can. They have no ideas of duty, and therefore are not made 
uneasy by neglecting it.” 

Between the negro and the peon there is no visible difference. It is hard 
to believe that the pale, sallow, and often emaciated beings are the descend- 
ants of the conquistadores who carried the flag of Spain to nearly all of South 
America and to one-third of North America. 

One family of industrious people, such as are found all over the United 
States, contributes more to the general prosperity and wealth of the country 
than ten families of these peons. 

Spain maintained in Porto Rico before the war a force of upward of 4,000 
regular troops, about 1,600 more than the number now in the island, while 
the Spanish guardia civil had double the strength of the present insular police. 

The former government, it is said, was administered with great rigor and 
the civil guards were the agents for apprehending violaters of the laws and 
of royal decrees and orders. The accounts given of the barbarities practiced 
by these men tell cf a condition that 1s scarcely conceivable. The island was 
peaceful, but it must have been such a peace as exists only where the inhab- 
itants are subjected to a reign of terror. 

With the departure of the Spanish forces came a swing of the pendulum 
to the opposite side. The we was released. The people, good and bad, 
had yet to learn.and see that there could be no rule of order or well-being 
without subjection to the ordinary requirements of organized society. 

‘It was difficult for them to conceive of a reign of law without display or 
constant exercise of force. Obedience to law for the common benefit of all 
seemed to them incomprehensible, and the inculcation of this doctrine has 
been far from easy. But notwithstanding the unfavorable conditions much 
progress has been made, though the advance from day to day and from 
month to month has been scarcely perceptible. But comparing the past with 
the present it is not difficult to retognize the general advance and progress 
toward a greatly improved system of administration, a system that wil! in- 
sure -e and tranquillity and that will furnish a fair opportunity for the 
island to prove its capacity and to take its place as one of the well-governed 
communities of the world. 

The steps by which this result has been attained are stated in the circular 
of August 15 herewith, and it is unnecessary to enumerate them a second 
time. 

In any country where more than one-half of the population is continually 
on the verge of starvation or are pinched by hunger; where labor, when 
employed at all, is remunerated only to the extent of from 20 to 35 cents 
per day; where thousands upon thousands are unable to secure work at 
any rate; where only 10 or 15 per cent of the inhabitants can read and 
write; where the ordinary standards of public morality are largely ignored; 
where half the children are illegitimate; and, finally, where the functions of 
the government have been wu to discourage, repress, or prevent initiative, 
and the ple have no knowledge of any duty or obligation but to obey the 
orders of the governing classes—it would be strange if, under such conditions, 
murder was unknown, and pilfering, stealing, and plundering were uncom- 


mon. 

Let it be supposed that under onditions such as are recited a government 
of repression should be suddenly relaxed and for it another substituted, 
which these ignorant people have heard of asone under which freedom is 
the predominating characteristic; it would be still less strange if, when re 
leased from restraint, the tendency to lawlessness should greatly increase 
and a reign of terror should take the place of a reign of oppression. 

The people of this island have been long and thoroughly taught an unfor- 
tunate object lesson. They have seen the island governed and exploited by 
a class in the interest and for the benefit of a few. 

The Spanish governing element has disappeared, but their example re- 
mains. There is no lack of nativesof learning and ablility ready to take the 
place @f their former masters, step into their vacant shoes, and take up the 
government laid down. And, having power, would they not use it as their 
predecessors did? So long have the people been accustomed to this kind of 
control and absolute subordination that the most of them would accept it as 
a matter of course. 

There is no lack on the part of these people of pretension to all the virtues, 
and as beautiful theories of government as were ever propounded by the 
wisest statesman are put forth continuously. The cause of the brotherhood 
and the rights of man has as ardent expounders in Porto Rico as could have 
been found in France in 1793 or in Philadelphia in 1776. There are herea few 
really public-spirited men who appear to have ideas of government other 
than self-seeking, but the number is very small. Were the mass of the in- 
habitants educated and of some conception of the duties of citizen- 
ship and experience in civil government, their immediate endowment with 
rights and privileges equal to those enjoyed by our own citizens would be 
gladly recommended. 

But in view of the profound illiteracy of 8 per cent of the people, of their 
total unfitness to exercise the elective franchise, of the corruption and mal 
administration that now characterize the affairs of many municipalities, and 
of the misuse that would almost certainly be made of political power by 
those who would inevitably secure it, I can not find warrant or justification 
for a recommendation to now vest Porto Rico with the facuities and power 
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of self-government—an investiture that I think should be withheld until 
there shall have been a plain demonstration of their competence to exercise 
it. When they govern municipalities well,they may have larger duties de- 
volved upon them. 

There are very learned and able men in both and their profession 
of principles and political platforms would receive warm commendation by 
the most ardent patriot. But I have no knowledge of any country where 
Latin Americans, reieased from arbitrary con have established well- 
ordered representative institutions within a generation succeeding their 
liberation, and there are to day many unfortunate illustrations of their in- 
capacity to do so in countries which have been independent for sixty or 
seventy years. History tells us that usually in § -American republics 
there is a revolution or civil war at intervals of a few years, except when 
despotic use of power has prevented it. In vain have Id mtly sought for 
. reason justifying a confidence that Porto Rico would be able to make a 
vetter record. 


_T also quote concerning conditions prior to American occupa- 
tion, pages 7 and 8: 
THE FORMER REGIME. 

The régime prevailing in Porto Rico previous to the adoption of the au- 
tonomic system was a constant source of discontent to the natives of the 
country a t cause of social and economic unrest. All the gov- 
ernmental and administrative machinery be’ laced in the hands of one 
man, the cooperation of valuable and e native elements was sys- 
tematically rejected, individual initiative of every sort was rendered ineffec- 
tual, empiricism was transformed into a system of government, and routine 
formed the basis of public administration. The natural consequence of such 
a e was the stagnation of the country, and this was the actual result. 

ere wore other wherein the system was extremely prejudicial 
to public interests. It fostered the creation of a political party composed of 
Spanish residents of the islands, into whose hands was completely surren- 
dered the interior administration in return for the service of helping at all 
times to elect for representatives of Porto Rico in the Spanish Cortes depu- 
ties and senators identified with the politics of the home cabinet. This policy 
of do ut des converted the island into a fief of a group of foreigners and their 
native allies; and, as was to be expected, the most absolute administrative 
corruption resulted therefrom, especially in the matter of tax assessments, 
the natural sequel being standing grievances and continual uneasiness. 


As the result of long-continued complaints and as an outgrowth 
of the Cuban war, an autonomous government was granted and 
elections were held for the national and insular parliaments; but 
the few autonomists elected (see page 9) ‘‘as a protest against 
the scandalous elections which were asserted to have been con- 
ducted by the secretary of government in combination with the 
alcaldes, resigned their places in the government and decided not 
to attend the insular parliament.” 

Commenting upon political conditions, General Davis says, on 
page 10: 

In order to permit American customs and policy to take root in thisisland 
and to prepare it for transformation into an Territory, it is desir- 


able to set aside personal politics, which is one of the inheri 
The public mind must also be disabused of the idea, 


vices here. 
still dominant, that the 


whole art of tics consists in securing power in order to give offices to one’s 
friends. he too much the rule here for officeholders to neglect pub- 


lic inte and to blindly obey those who, ha t them in office, can also 


remove them. Their eavors are directed ¢ y too high sala- 
ries, and they ase little return therefor. it is necessary to instill 
vigor into municipal life will accus- 


granting full local autonomy. 
tom the people to act for ves and not look to the Government for 
everything, as has the case until now. 
it is especially necessary to wipe out all those inherited vices and to pre- 
re the coun fora oeal democratic régime, to suppress all abuse: ome to 
fistall new methods of administration and government, so as to allow the 
people to take part in the control of their local affairs without the predomi- 
a influence of persons having only political ambitions to serve. a 
or supervision; for to has- 
ed by superior power would, 


This, it seems to me, must be done under su: 
tily abandon the island to local control u 
or might, result in the greatest disaster. 


TRADE STATISTICS. 
For 1895, 1896, and 1897 Porto Rico exported— 


CeO 2.0 voce scnvewnennss 
ROS ..necesdtneinee 
Sugar and molasses. .... 





A. VOTED - once ncedus senses cnnans ehewennstndevenctcinghbansineeinteed: SEE 
Of this Spain took— 
DaMee....n00 coco ceneecnece encche eodgnateesectens sultqualemeibaiaann: ann te 


MOEROED cancennasvcentccescenscoummennnningesnes sonceenneinen Le 
Sugar and molasses 





In coffee our market is and has been free, and the markets of 
Engiand, Germany, France, and Italy, which absorbed one-half 
of the whole product, are unchanged. 

Cuba took one-quarter of the coffee and five-eighths of the to- 
bacco. The duties there are in to Cuban demand and, 
under Cuban independence, will u btedly be retained or only 
con in exchange for a free market for Cuba in the United 

ucts. 


—— 


and all of the remainder will be paid back to the insular goye)y. 
ment. Surely this is not ungenerous treatment. Concerning ¢);, 
sugar industry the report says: 

At the present time there is but one new sugar mill being erecte 
those who are apeusting Ste capital in this enterprise—Americans—ay.. ,;, 
ing so because they believe that sugar will soon be admitted free int., ; 
United States. But for this belief the enterprise would not have bee, 
dertaken. I am not in possession of data giving the number of existing ¢,), 
mills—I presume the number would reach 300—but the ruins of many «)),-); 
structures can be seen here and there, abandoned because the owner . i 
not afford to improve his machinery—in other words, abandoned or i, 
because the business does not pay. 

The su export of the island has fallen from a total of 170,000 to: 
1879 to 57,000 tons in 1897. On the basis of the ruling price of sugar that 
vailed here during the years 1895-1899, inclusive, about 2 cents per pound. ),, 
new mill will be erected; and as the old ones get beyond economical re), 
they will be abandoned and the cane lands vortaining thereto will be vse 
only to pasture cattle. 

AGRICULTURE. 


The entire industrial future of the island depends on agriculture; it }),.. 
and can have, no other reliance, and this fact must never be overlooke:| j), 
considering any measures with a view to the development of its wealth. 

There is a superabundance of labor here; no other West India island o 
cept Barbados is so densely populated. But labor is increasing much 10)-o 
rapidly than the capacity of island to employ it, and the natural cons, 
quence is low wages. 

In any country where labor is rewarded by compensation of but about 2 


or 30 cents per day, the pros: of a a high state of civiliza 
tion and in a ee not be expected. The wage rate throughout nearly 
all Spanish- ng American terri is not above the figures given. |) 


the British, French, Dutch, and Danish West Indies the laborer receives 01\\ 
from 16 to 25 cents per day for his services. In Brazil, whence comes over ‘\) 
per centof the world’s coffee supply, the cost of labor is but about 10t. |; 
cents per day. If higher rates than now are ever paid here, it will only |). 
when better prices are obtained for home productions. 

So great is the bounty of nature here that the inhabitants can live—that is, 
exist—without any remuneration. Work not being a necessity, therefor , 
the present incentive to labor is so small that it seems to matter little to th: 
average peon whether or not he is employed at all. On the other hand. i{ 
wages were to be eee perenne, there would come hordes of immigrant. 
from neighboring islands to share the benefit unless this was prevented ly 
the adoption of restrictive measures. 

Better rates of labor than now prevail can not be expected until there is 
an advance in the price of the principal predects. Were the ayer planter 
now confronted with the necessity of paying 50 cents in gold per day for fic|\ 
and mill hands—a result which is looked for to follow free trade with the 
United States—nearly all su estates would have to be abandoned. Last 
year sugar polarizing 96° net the producer just about 24 cents per pound, 
American money. This r the net returns are slightly better, but the duty 
paid on sugar imported into the United States is burdened with a tax of 1.1) 
cents the pound on polariscope test of 96°. Could this tax be abated the pro 
ducer would receive this year nearly 4} cents per pound and wages of 50 cents 
or more could be paid. 


But would such wages be paid? The inference is wholly to the 
contrary, for the report proceeds to show that— 


The small proprietors are Giesgpeeting, for the capitalist so arranges his 
business in Porto Rico and nearly everywhere else as to force the small pro- 
prietors to sell their holdings. The tendency in the sugar business, as in a/! 
other requiring large geureanticns of capital, is to combine or consolidate. 
While the — is s ily increasing, the number of small proprietors 
is steadily decreasing, as shown by statistics. 

In ucing coffee and tobacco the necessities or advantages of combin:- 
tion are net so urgent; but. since sugar can not be produced at a profit wit!i- 
out large concentrated investments, it is only through combines and trusts 
> ould the development 
of the cane industry in Porto Rico approximate that achieved in Mauritius. 
Barbados, and Hawaii, the cane lands will be ultimately owned or practically 
controlled by these huge “‘central”’ proprietors. There will be a few thou 
sand owners, managers, overseers, clerks, etc., and many hundreds of thou- 
sands of a laborers, whose social and, if we ma ja by numerous 
examples in other countries, industrial conditions w © same as now, 
and without h of improvement. . 

Nowhere in the world, save in the United States and Hawaii, is sugar now 
extensively produced on a of a wage rate for field and mill hands ex 

- say, 30 cents per diem, and in many tropical countries the rate is not 
above 20 cen’ 

ering the world's enormous acreage suitable to cane cultivation ani 

the teeming population available, it is probable, indeed almost certain, that, 

whatever be the at which sugar may be sold, the peon will still remain 


in a state of eS eS eae ving in fief to amer 
chant monopoly, be able to earn only the wherewithal to indulge in 
drink, de’ , and vice. Some of the most instructively warning pages 
in West deal with these diverse interests of the population. 


Ww 
This is a gloomy picture, but, turn it how we will, no brighter side appears 
Hordes of brinan beings who now exist and w O will 


y. 

Yet the increase in pelt Fete eee, roads will be 

made, public will rise, harbors be enlarged, vessels in increas 

will with riches, and the wealth of nations will ¢o 

on quementing. Such appear to be everywhere the inevitable tendencies 0! 
and commercial development. 

Notwithstanding these reflections, it is hoped that the inhabitant: 

of this beautiful and rich island may bave a better lotin store. |! 

prs ag map ben patebng wise and if an extension of commercial priv- 

the sugar grower is conditioned upon an obligation on the part 0! 

Oe es condition of their emp to provide 


=a for hospitals for the sick, and ums for the old 
and om meee Say So aves that will be unique in the history o! 


It not our observation that the value of the coffee crop cx- 
ported wor antl fe, thirds tines as as that of the eed was 
exports of the during the 

of all the coffee 
Spain, markets that are now practi- 
logs of more 
of no moment, but with the clos- 

ae ee a ee ee he, oe pobe. 
an 
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from her favorable and convenient situation for supplying the 
seeds of her near neighbor. And this deprivation has seemed the harder to 
P .rto Rico because both islands were under the American fl Asa result, 
Cuban needs have been met by importations from Brazil by way of the 
United States, involving a vorane O more than _ 4,000 miles and two rehan- 
dlings, whereas this island woul ve sent its coffee direct to Cuba, a voyage 
of but one-fourth or one-fifth as long, and without rehandling, but it was 
and is shut out from its old established market with an import tax of 5.5 
cents (gold) per pound, or over 9 centavos to the pound. 

Although the Porto Rican berry is much more highly esteemed »y many 
coffee users than the product of Brazil, it is unknown in the United States, 
and can not now be sold there at price which would net the producer more 
than 4 or 6 conte pee pound. In 1897 the exportations of coffee hence to the 
United States did not reach 110,000 pounds of the total export of 23,505,000 
pounds, Of this last amount Spain consumed mene Sr sees » pounds, a fact 
that points clearly to the great desirability of establishing such trade rela- 
tions with Spain as might permit freer commercial intercourse than now. 
But in any event it is not believed that the output of coffee will be largely 
increased. It does not seem probable that the high prices of 1896-97 can ba 

intained, 

“er York, Hamburg, and Havre fix the prices, and since Brazil, Central 
and South America, Mexico, and the islands of the Pacific can produce coffee 
in vast quantities and market the same at 5 cents per pound, this island must 
expect to adjust its prices Seong’: Ten centavos per pound is abont all 
the producer can expect tor sceive for this product, unless Porto Rican coffee 
should become well known in the United States and so much preferred to other 
rrades as to put it on a level with Mocha and so-called Java. If the export 
ere to the average since i892, bringing annually to Porto Rico from 10,L00,000 
to 14,000,000 pesos, the island will be fortunate. 


TOBACCO, 


The great bulk of the tobacco export has been sold in Cuba, from 


advant 


which it is mow shut out; but under the proposed bill it will have 


an advantage in the markets of the United States of 85 per cent 
less duties than the Cuban product, and consequently 85 per cent 
better standing than when it came into the United States through 
Cuban ports, 


The Late Richard Parks Bland. 


REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM SULZER, 


OF NEW YORK, 
In THE HovusE oF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Saturday, April 7, 1900. 


The House having under consideration the following resolutions: 

* Resolved, That the business of the House be now suspended in order that 
suitable tribute may be paid to the high character and eminent public sery- 
ices of the Hon. RICHARD PARKS BLAND, late a most distinguished member 
of the House of Representatives of the United States from the State of Mis- 
souri, 

* Resolved, That asa mark of respect for the memory of the deceased the 
House, at the conclusion of these memorial exercises, shall stand adjourned. 

** Resolved, That the Clerk of the House transmit a copy of these resolutions 
ts the any me the deceased statesman and inform the Senate of the action 
of this y"— 


Mr. SULZER said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: With all that has been so eloquently and so af- 
fectionately said here to-day regarding the life and character of 
the late RicHaRD P, BLAND [ concur, and I wou!d not be true to 
myself and to my friendship and admiration for him if I did not 
on this sad occusion place on record my humble tribute to his 
memory, 

For years Mr. BLAND has been a prominent national figure and 
his name a household word. He had friends and followers and 
admirers in every hamlet and a State in the Union. His un- 
timely death was a sad and terrible shock to us all, and to his 
country an irretrievable loss. When he died, the whole nation 
mourned and sympathized with his bereaved family, and the Re- 
public lost as true and sincere a patriot as ever lived. He wasa 
true man, a friend of the plain people, generous and forgiving, 
sincere and patriotic, honest and truthful, zealous and indefati- 
gable in the cause of right and justice. For a quarter of a cen- 
tury he was a towering pillar of the Republic. The work he did 
is a part of the history of our country, and it is fitting and proper 
that his ee in this House should set aside a day to justly 
commemorate name and fame. As the years come and go he 
will be better understood and more appreciated. Posterity will 
give him a higher ein the Temple of Fame, and future gen- 
erations will pay his memory greater nana. 

Richard Parks BLAND was born near Hartford, Ky., on the 
19th of August, 1835, and died at his home in Lebanon, Mo., 
on the 15th day of June, 1899. He received an academic education. 
He was an unwearied student and an apt scholar. In 1855 he re- 
moved to Missouri and shortly thereafter to California, thence to 
that portion of Utah now Nevada, locating in Virginia City, where 
he practiced law for a time. He was interested in mining opera- 
tions in California evada; was county treasurer of Carson 


Territory, from 1860 until the organization of the 
é of Nevada; Setuiiuad to Miesoent in 1865; located 
’ eee law with his brother, C. C. Bland, 

in August, 1869, and continued his 


, and 
Temoved to 
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practice there; was elected to the Forty-third, Forty-fourth, Forty- 
fifth, Forty-sixth, Forty-seventh, Forty-eighth, Forty-ninth, Fif- 
tieth, Fifty-first, Fifty-second, Fifty-third, Fifty-fifth, and Fifty- 
sixth Congfesses. 

The work he did for the toilers of the land and the beneficent 
results he accomplished for struggling humanity during his long 
‘areer as a member of this House must ever be a part of the im- 
perishable history of the country, and the future historian impar- 
tially writing the legislative story of the last twenty-five years of 
the American Congress will place him in the front rank of con- 
structive statesmen. That record is the heritage he left his coun- 
trymen and will be for all time to come the monument of his 
undying fame. It stands for absolute truth, exact justice, eter- 
nal principles, equality before the law, and equal rights for all. 

He was no respecter of persons, no hero worshiper. He believed 
in humanity and trusted the people. He had faith in the great- 
ness and the endurance of the Republic, and battled all his life 
to perpetuate our free institutions and hand them down unim- 
paired to future generations. He was a plain, simple man who 
loved his fellow-man. He was a believer in the fundamental 
principles that constitute our national existence and he trod the 
path of the patriot fathers. He wasa disciple of Thomas Jefferson 
and struggled to keep the Government pure and in the control of 
the people. He turned his back on caste, combated privilege, 
and was the relentless foe of monopoly. He was a unique man in 
many ways. Hisnature was without guile; he hated cant, spurned 
pretense, and despised hypocrisy. He was the friend of the Con- 
stitution, and no argument, no sophistry, could persuade him from 
the path of duty. Me did his work bravely and fearlessly in the 
face of obstacles that would appall a weaker and a more timid 
man. 

In the great battle for the people’s rights he never wearied, and 
the marshaled hosts of error never conquered him. Year in and 
year out he fought the good fight; he kept the faith. He lived 
truly, he thought truly, and he spoke truly. His life was as 
lacid as a summer stream, and made him loved by all who knew 

im. His words uttered here for the defenseless were always 
respectfully listened to by admiring friends and doubting oppo- 
nents, and were read and reread by innumerable millions. He 
spoke the truth for the countless who were robbed and oppressed 
for the enrichment and the benefit of the few, and he knew the 
truth would ultimately triumph and that his efforts for the rights 
of the people would sooner or later be crowned with success, 

Think truly, and thy thought 
Shall the world’s great famine feed; 
Speak truly, and each word of thine 
Shall be a fruitful seed: 
Live truly, and thy life shall be 
A grand and noble creed. 

Such a man was RICHARD PARKS BLAND—a truly great, a truly 
good, a truly honest man in all things. 

The great and immortal truths he uttered were not uttered in 
vain. They have borne and will continue to bear abundant fruit. 
His cause will live, and,in my opinion, the day is not far distant 
when the principles he contended for will be written on the statute 
books of America, an everlasting monument to his wisdom, his 
foresight, and his unerring judgment. The martyr dies, the 
cause survives. Man goeth to his long home, but his works live 
after him. 

Mr. BLAND was a faithful public servant. He never betrayed a 
friend, a trust, or a principle. He always fought fair and open 
and aboveboard. He never resorted to trickery, to device, or to 
chicanery. He had no tricks of speech. He was a plain, blunt 
man, who never use(l words to conceal thoughts, He told the 
truth and-told it in the simplest and most direct way. He went 
to the root of the subject. His heart was in all hé did, in all he 
said, and he was great and eloquent ana impressive because he 
was simple, honest, and sincere, and every word he uttered had 
the _—— ring of truth. He never despaired. He had the rec- 
titude and patience of the rocks, the hope of the stream rushing 
to meet the ocean, the fidelity of the sun. 

He believed in equal opportunity, encouraged. worth, applauded 
manly effort, and wanted man to be free and stand erect. He was 
a great commoner; he sympathized with those who toil and strug- 
gle; he believed in the love of home, the sanctity of the hearth- 
side, and his great responsive heart went out to comfort the sad, 
the sorrowing, and the disconsolate. He was the foe of tyranny, 
the enemy of bigotry, the eternal adversary of oppression. He 
was the champion of the masses, the friend of the Sparaicoaéen. 
the pioneer and the leader of the reform forces of the Republic 
against the serried ranks of the predatory classes. 

Humanity was his constituency, to do good his political creed. 
He stood for the weak against the strong, for the lowly against 
the. powerful, for the opprissed against the oppressor, for the 
right against the wrong, for truth against error, for every cause 
that lacked assistance, and, above all and beyond all, he stood, in 
all places and at all times, for the rights of man. When he died 
a great tree in the forests of the people fell and a great light in the 
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Republic went out. We who follow after him, imbued with his 
noble example and inspired by his civic virtues, will heroically 
take up his burden, push forward his cause, and continue his 
fight until the battle is won and the mighty principles he con- 
tended for are forever triumphant. I believe if he were here 
to-day this would be his message, his wish to us, and that he 
would say to all as the poetess of America has so truly said to the 
world: 
Let those who have failed take courage, 
Though the enemy seemed to have won, 
Though his ranks are strong, if he be in the wrong, 
The battle is not yet done. 
For sure as the morning follows 
The darkest hour of the night, 
No question is ever settled 
Until it is settled right. 
O man bowed down with labor, 


O woman young, yet old, 
O heart soubeneel in the toiler’s breast 
And crushed by the power of gold, 
Keep on with your wee battle 
Against triumphant might, 
No question is ever settled 
Until it is settled right. 


Late Representative Sydney P. Epes. 
REMARKS 


HON. R. 0. DE GRAFFENREID, 


OF TEXAS, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Saturday, March 24, 1900, 


The House having under consideration the following resolutions: 

“Resolved, That the business of the House be now s nded that opportu- 
nity may be given for tributes to the memory of Hon. SypNry P. pss, late 
a member of the House of Representatives from the State of V ja. 

“Resolved, That asa further mark of respect tothe memory of the deceased, 
and in recognition of his eminent abilities as a distinguished public servant, 
the House, at the conclusion of these memorial proceedings, shall stand ad- 


1 CTrecolved, That the Clerk communicate these resolutions to the Senate. 

‘Resolved, That the Clerk be instructed to send a copy of these resolutions 
eto the family of the deceased *— 

Mr. DE GRAFFENRELD said: 

Mr. Speaker: Seldom, if ever, in the history of this House has 
it been moved by the death of a member with such profound 
sorrow and grief as that which manifested itself in the hearts of 
all by the demise of the Hon. Sypyry P. Epss, late Representa- 
tive of the Fourth district of Virginia. Sudden and unexpected, 
in the full flush and vigor of manhood, with a career opening 
before him which gave promise of great and glorious things, the 
spark of life went out, but his rT lives, and willlive orever, 
in the hearts of those who knew and loved him. 

Nature had endowed him with fine physique and omens upon 
his brow and every clear-cut feature strength, grace, and dignity 
of bearing, which would have marked him as distinguished in any 
assembly of men. 

Born in the grand old State of Virginia, of an honored family, 
cradled in the lap of liberty, amid its surpassing scenery 
and peeearaee environment, educated in the schools of our Re- 
public, by profession a journalist, always a student, his mind was 
a magazine of knowl . He was a gentleman of the old Vir- 
eas type—brave, noble, generous, affable alike to all with whom 

e came in contact. ‘As particles of iron are drawn to the mag- 
net,” so he drew his fellows to him, and always to cheer by a 
genial and sunny nature. 

As an editor he wielded a facile pen, his style clear and cogent, 
his diction pure, and in the broad s of his intellectual vision 
no question of public moment and no subject was 
presented to his versatile mind which he did not illumine. 

1 knew him to love and t him, and will ever honor and 
cherish his memory, and I ever regard m fortunate in- 
deed to have been brought in contact with . His presence 
carried with it an atmosphere so pure, so enobling, that all who 
came within its sphere were enriched and inspired to nobler man- 
hood. His fellow-countrymen were not slow to detect the ster- 
ling traits of his character, the intellectual force and vigor which 

inently fitted him to become a leader among men; hence 

m the quiet walks of like, surrounded by a host of friends and 
pe ap who vied with each other imdoing him he was 
called upon to take upon him one public trust after another in the 
Commonwealth of V: , which he discharged with such care and 
efficiency that he was ly selected as the standard bearer of his 
pe ee Congress; elected bya fair ty 

the Fifty-fifth Con his seat was contested and lost to by 
a y vote on the oor; his constituents, stung by the justice 

the procedure, rallied to his support with renewed 


unanimously declared him their candidate for the Fifty-s’x:) 
Congress, and swelled his majority at the polls to such proj r- 
tions that his opponent did not dare to again contest. Ay) 
though his active Congressional life was of brief duration, it ws 
marked by a high order of statesmanship, industrious, alert, cour- 
ageous, looking ever to the interests of his constituents, no duty 
was left undone, no service seemed small, no task, however ard- 
ous, was ever shirked. He held close to his heart the interests 
and general welfare of his State, and every national question was 
carefully weighed in the balance; and, when called upon, as he 
was frequently, for counsel and advice, he was ever ready with 
clear answer and argument, showing conclusively that he had 
fully digested and mastered the subject in question; and it is not 
too much to say had he lived he would have been returned again 
and again by his loyal and faithful people tothe post of honor and 
duty, and each new session’ of Congress would have found him 
nearer and nearer the goal, and other honors in his State and the 
nation’s gift would have been his, and history would finally have 
placed him among that galaxy of stars which proud Virginia may 
well boast and which a grateful nation claims for her own. 

He was comparatively a poor man in worldly possessions, but 
rich in intellectual, moral, and social endowments; his heart was 
centered in his home; his wife, children, and aged parents were 
all in all to him; those who had the privilege of the welcome and 
hospitality of his home saw him at his best in the family circle— 
a dutiful son, a faithful brother, a devoted and loving husband, 
an affectionate father. 

No words of mine can give a just estimate of his life and char- 
acter—a manly man, equable in disposition, matchless in bear- 
ing, the personification of honesty, integrity, and truth. No 
greater tribute can be offered than that around the open grave, 
Thousands had gathered there from every section of his district; 
State and nation were there represented; all the pastors of his 
town, men, women, and children from every station in life were 
there; garlands of flowers, chaplets of roses intertwined with 
evergreen exhaling their fragrance, which rose like incense; tears 
that fell from sad eyes, sighs from broken hearts in attestation of 
tender affection and devoted love, which speak more eloquently 
of his worth than tongue, or pen, or brush. 

Tell me not that SypNry P. Epes is dead; he lives in the hearts 
of those who knew and loved him; he lives in the deeds of mind 
and muscle; he lives in the thoughts conceived and uttered; he 
will live again in lives inspired by his ving example, yea, he 
lives in the realms vayent the sunset glory of death, or rather 
what we call death, for death is not an extinction of being, it is 
but an epoch, an event in the grand eternal march of existence. 
‘* For we know that if our earthly house of this tabernacle were 
dissolved, we have a building of God, a house not made with 
hands, eternal in the heavens.” His body sleeps in the bosom of 
mother earth, but his soul sweeps on in unbroken continuity to 
larger, grander life and usefulness. F 

And thou, who o’er thy friend’s low bier 
merteat eater Samana 
tales tbete thy aftnegein. 

Of him not eulogy, but truth, may say: 


Earth never pillowed wu her bosom a truer son, nor heaven ned wide 
her portals to receive a meoulior spirit. _ 


Government for the Territory of Hawaii. 


SPEECH 
HON. JAMES M. ROBINSON, 


OF INDIANA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
; Friday, April 6, 1900, 

On the bill (S. 222) to provide a government for the Territory of Hawaii. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: Under the privileges accorded by the action of 
the House during the consideration of the Ha n bill, I em- 
brace the opportunity of ting to ——— and tothe country 
an address by Hon. iam J, Bryan, which speaks sentiments 
ee when ey were uttered in Washington a year ago and 

ighly appropriate at this very hour: 

(extenes from speech delivered at Washington Da rete given oe, 


at Washington, 
by William J. Bryan.] ; 
AMERICA’S MISSION, 
find it impossible to reconcile a 
to defend Nt upon the ground of religious 
fall back in despair upon the asser- 


tion that frie destiny. it does violate the Constitution,” the 
Caecpemn heen ak all tee Commandments; euppose th teen autell ugee 
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the nation an incalculable expenditure of blood and money; it is destiny and 
wemne poem ie have not voted for imperialism; no national convention has 
declared for it; no Congress has passed upon it. To whom, then, has the 
future been revealed? hence this voice of authority? We can all proph- 
ay but our prophecies are merely guesses, colored by our hopes and our 
sayroundings. Man's opinion of what is to be is half wish and half environ- 
men t. Avarice paintsdestiny witha dollar mark before it; militarism equips 
. ie the best prophet who, recognizing the omnipotence of truth, com- 

rehends most clearly the great forces which are working out the progress 
= yt of one ty. not of one nation, but of the human race. 

Histor replete with predictions which once wore the hue of destiny, 
but which ied of fulfillment because those who uttered them saw too 
small an arc of the circle of events. 

When Pharaoh ued the fleeing Israelites to the edge of the Red Sea 
he was confident that their bondage would be renewed and that they would 
again make bricks without straw, but destiny was not revealed until Moses 
and his followers reached the farther shore dry-shod and the waves rolled 
over the horses and chariots of the payee. 

When Belshazzar, on the last night of his reign, led his thousand lords 
into the Babylonian ‘banquet hall and sat down to a table glittering with ves- 
sels of silver and gold he felt sure of his kingdom for many years to come, 
but destiny was not revealed until the hand wrote upon the wall those awe- 
inspiring Wo *Mene, Mene, Tekel, Upharsin.”” When Abderrahman 
swept northward with his conquerir s hosts his imagination saw the Crescent 
triumphant pronghous. the world, but destiny was not revealed until 
Charles Martel the cross above the battlefield of Tours and saved 
Europe from the sword of Mohammedanism. 

When Napoleon nee victorious from Marengo, from Ulm, and from 
Austerlitz he thought himself the child of destiny, but destiny was not re- 
vealed until Bliicher’s forces joined the army of Wellington and the van- 
quished Corsican began his melancholy march toward St. Helena, When the 
red coats of George the Third routed the New Englanders at Lexington and 
Bunker Hill, there arose before the British sovereign visions of colonies taxed 
without representation and drained of their wealth by foreign-made laws, 
but destiny was not revealed until the surrender of Cornwallis completed 
the work begun at Independence Hall and ushered into existence a Govern- 
ment deriving its just powers from the consent of the governed. 

We have reached another crisis. The ancient doctrine of imperialism, 

ished from our land more than a century ago, has recrossed the Atlantic 
and challenged democracy to mortal combat upon American soil. 

Whether the Spanish war shall be known in history asa war oe or 
as a war of uest; whether the principles of self-government shall be 
strengthened or doned; whether this nation shall remain a homogeneous 
republic or become a heterogeneous empire—these questions must be an- 
swered by the American people. When they speak, and not until then, will 
destiny be revealed. F . y 

Destiny is nota matter of chance; it isamatter of choice. It is not a thing 
to be waited for; it is a thing to be achieved. 

Noone can see the end from the beginning, but everyone can make his 
course an honorable one from beginning to end by omens to the right 
under all circumstances. Whether a man steals much or little may depend 
woos his opportunities, but whether he steals at all depends upon his own 
volition. 

So with our nation. If we embark upon acareer of conquest no one can 
tell how many islands we may be able to seize or how many races we mer be 
able to subjugate; neither can any one estimate the cost, immediate and re- 
mote, to the nation’s purse and to the nation’s character; but whether we 
shall enter upon such a career is a question which the people have a right to 
decide for themselves. 

U events may retard or advance the nation’s growth, but the 
nation’s a determines its destiny. 

What is the nation’s purpose? 

The main purpose of the founders of our Government was to secure for 
themselves and for rity the blessings of liberty, and that purpose has 
been faithfully followed up to this time. Our statesmen have opposed each 
other upon economic questions, but they have agreed in defending self-gov- 
ernment as the controlling national idea. They have quarreled among them- 
selves over tariff and , but they have been united in their opposition 
to an en ing alliance with any European power. 

Under t licy our nation has grown in numbers and in strength. 
Under this Hey its beneficent influence has encircled the globe. Under 
this =a ‘ers have been spared the burden and the menace of a 
large military esta ment and the young men have been taught the arts 

than the science of war. On each retur | Fourth of Jul 
our people have met to celebrate the signing of the Declaration of Independ- 
ence; their hearts have renewed their vows to free institutions and their 
voices have praised the forefathers whose wisdom and courage and patriot 
ism made it possible for each succeeding generation to repeat the words— 


“My country, ‘tis of thee, 
Sweet land of Liberty, 
Of thee I sing.” 


This sentiment was well-nigh universal until a year ago. It was to this 
that the Cuban insurgents appealed; it was this sentiment that 
impelled our le to enter into the war with Spain. Have the people so 
wi afew short months that they are now willing to apologize 
for War of the tion and force upon the Filipinos the same system 
of ‘against which the colonists protested with fire and sword? 
‘he hour of temptation has come, but temptations do not destroy, they 
merely test the of individuals and nations; they are stumbling-blocks 
or 4 lead to infamy or fame, acco to the use made of 


Benedict Arnold and Ethen Allen serves togothes in the continental army, 
and both were offered British gold. yielded to the temptation and 
mee synonym for treason; Allen resisted and lives in the affec- 
Our nation istempted todepart fromits “standard of morality’ and adopt 

& policy of “criminal agression.” But, willit yield?  - 
it I mistake not the sentiment of the American they will spurn the 
temptation, such a victory as has 
wn. Let it be written of the United 
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the United States a world power. For overten decades our nation has been 
a world power. During its brief existence it has exerted upon the human 
race aninfluence more potent for good than a)i the other nations of the earth 
combined, and it has exerted that influence without the use of sword or Gat 
ling gun. 

Mexico and the Republics of Central and South America testify to the 


benign influence of our institutions, while Europe and Asia give evidence of the 
working of the leaven of self-government. In the growth of democracy we 
observe the triumphant march of an idea—an idea that would be weighted 
down rather than aided by the armor and weapons proffered by imperialisin. 

Much has been said of late about Anglo-Saxon civilization. Far be it from 
me to detract from the service rendered to the world by the sturdy race 
whose language we speak. The union of the Angle and the Saxon formed a 
new and valuable type, but the process of race evolution was not completed 


when the Angle and the Saxon met. A still later type has appeared, which 
is superior to any which has existed heretofore; and with this new type will 
come a higher civilization than any which has preceded it. Great has been 
the Greek, the Latin, the Slav, the Celt, the Teuton, and the Anglo-Saxon, 
but greater than any of these is the American, in whom are blended the vir- 
tues of them all. 

Civil and religious liberty, universal education, and the right to partici- 
pate, directly or through representatives chosen by himself, in all the affairs 
of government—these give to the American citizen an opportunity and an 
inspiration which can be found nowhere else. 

Standing upon the vantage ground already gained, the American people 
can aspire to a grander destiny than has opened before any other race 


_ Anglo-Saxon civilization has taught the individual to protect his own 
rights; American civilization will teach him to respect the rights of others 
Anglo-Saxon civilization has taught the individual to take care of himself: 


American civilization, proclaiming the equality of all before the law, will teach 
him that his own highest good requires the observance of the conmandment: 
“Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself.” 

Anglo-Saxon civilization has, by torce of arm, applied the art of govern- 
ment to other races for the benefit of Anglo-Saxons; American civilization 
will, by the influence of example, excite in other races a desire for self- 
government and a determination to secure it. 

Anglo-Saxon civilization has carried its flag to every clime and defended it 
with forts and garrisons; American civilization will imprint its flag upon 
the hearts of all who long for freedom. 

To American civilization, all hail! 


“Time's noblest offspring is the last!” 


The Insincerity and Dishonesty of Imperialism. 


{hold the maxim no less applicable to public than to private affairs that 
“honesty is always the best policy.’’—George Washington. 


Hanna, McKinley & Co. say to the Filipinos, Unless you submit to our rule 
we shall shoot you to death; and to the Porto Ricans, If you do submit we shall 
tax you to death. 


SPEECH 


or 


HON. JOHN J. LENTZ, 


OF OHIO, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Tuesday, March 27, 1900. 


The House being in Committee of the Wholeon the state of the Union, and 
having under consideration the bill (H. R. 8582) making appropriation for the 
support of the Regular and Volunteer Army for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1901— 

Mr. LENTZ said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: We are discussing a bill appropriating $112,- 
000,000. The estimate of the War Department was $128,000.000, 
and we have scaled this bill $16,000,000 in the committee. Last 
year an appropriation bill was brought to this House from the 
Military Committee for $80,000,000, and before we had finished 
the year’s work it was necessary, as you remember, to bring in a 
war deficiency bill for $37,000,000, making in the aggregate $117,- 
000,000. 

To-day we start with $112,000,000, having cut it down $16,000,- 
000; and if the present policy of imperialism, extravagance, and 
Presidential commissions is to continue, I am willing to go on 
record predicting that by the time we get through with next win- 
ter’s session we shall bring in at least $28,000,000 more of defi- 
ciency instead of the last one of $37,000,000. In round figures, we 
shall tax the people of the United States in the neighborhood of 
$140,000,000 for the next year’s Army expenditure. Two years 
ago we were going down into the pockets of the masses for about 

23,000,000 to $25,000,000 for the Army. 

To-day, ‘“‘according to our code of morals,” we are asking the 
people of the United States for five times as large an appropria- 
tion to carry on our work of ‘‘criminal aggression.” Is this ‘‘our 
plain duty?” Are we not already on the career of imperialism 
and militarism? Is our taxation of the Porto Ricans without rep- 
resentation anything less than the criminal aggression of George 
the Third? How shall we maintain this system of taxation with- 
out representation, this violation of the jaws of decency and hu- 
manity, without imperialism and militarism? This appropriation 
of $112,000,000 is not for the present. Thisisfor next year. From 
the ist day of July, 1900, to the ist day of July, 1901, we shall be 
expected to deliver out of the Treasury for the military establish- 
ment alone one-fifth, at least, of the entire gross expenditures of 
the Government. 
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What else can this be except militarism? It is time that we 
stop and consider whither we are drifting. It was once asked of 
James Russell Lowell, by Guizot, the French historian, ‘‘ How 
long may the Republic of the United States reasonably be expected 
to endure?” And Mr. Lowell replied, “‘So long as the ideas of its 
founders continue dominant.” 

Are these the ideas of the founders? Are these the figures of 
the founders? Study the summaries of the receipts and expendi- 
tures of our Government from the beginning of the Republic 
down to the beginning of the empire and you will find that we 
are now assessing upon the people of the United States for the 
purposes of the National Government, in round figures, $10 per 
capita for every man, woman, and child in the Union, while in 
the days of Thomas Jefferson this Government carried on its 
business, maintained its defenses against foreigners, reduced its 
national debt, and all this with an assessment of $1.50 per capita, 
or rather a taxation only one-seventh as large as we propose to 
put upon the people to-day. What a contrast between the days 
of the beginning of the Republic and the beginning of the em- 
pire! 

Militarism in the United States means more than the extrava- 
gance of thisappropriation. It means permanently saddling upon 
this country an army of 100,000 men. When we came to Wash- 
ington at the opening of this session it was confidently expected 
by the majority side of this House, and fully believed by the 
minority side, that an Army bill would be brought in providing 
for a permanent military establishment of 100,000 men. 

Knowing, however, that we are about to go into a Presidential 
election, it was evidently assumed that it was not advisable to 
bring such a measure in ut this term, and I venture the prediction 
that no such bill will now be brought forward until after the 
November elections. But the appropriation is being made on that 
seale, and the purpose is quite manifest to continue such a mili- 
tary establishment as must be contemplated in the appropriation 
of $112,000,000. 

It does not become us to waste our time differentiating about a 
million or half a million at one place or another in this bill. The 

reat, persistent, and apparently irresistible tendency of the whole 
public toward imperialism a to be the question and con- 
cern of every philanthropic and philosophic mind in the American 
Congress. What willit lead to? Who will profit by this expendi- 
ture of $112,000,000? Let us review the history of the past two 
years. In March, 1898,it was common on this floor to have thrown 
ack to us the statement that this Government was for ‘‘ peace 
at any price.” To-day with this appropriation it is apparent that 
the Government is now for ‘‘ war at any sacrifice.” 

We have in two years changed our policy absolutely. Two 
years ago we declared to the world that our purpose in going to 
the relief of Cuba was not conquest, that it was not the acquisi- 
tion of territory. In the resolutions that were passed the night 
we stayed in session here until 3 o'clock in the morning we de- 
clared to the world that the people of Cuba ‘“‘are and of right 
ought to be free.” 

That was our declaration and promise to all humanity. That 
was the promise to the Philippine Islanders; that was the promise 
to the people of Porto Rico; that was the promise to the people 
of Cuba, and to every human being upon the face of the earth. 
That was when we were still ae for the principles of the 
Declaration of Independence. e were still copying the language 
of Thomas Jefferson; we were still within the spirit of the Con- 
stitution of the United States; we were still permeated and ani- 
mated by the principles of the Monroe doctrine. 

Two years have gone by, and now what do we see? Servile, 
cringing, humble followers, imitating the European monarchies. 
Such seems to be the order of the day. How sadly we have de- 
generated,and how rapidly we have fallen. The Monroe doctrine, 
what has become of it? If this milita licy is to be perpetuated, 
the Monroe doctrine is absolutely blo out. Up to the last 
three months we believed that the Monroe doctrine was 

A PART OF THE UNWRITTEN CONSTITUTION OF THE UNITED STATES. 

From 1823 down to this hour it had stood substantially unchal- 
tenged by any American patriot or any American statesman. 
Under that Monroe doctrine and its benign influence 17 republics 
have been established south of the Rio Grande River. Under that 
Monroe doctrine there isnot a monarchy left south of our southern 
line. Under that Monroe doctrine 47,000,000 people now live and 
govern themselves, all of them permeated more or less with the 
same Spanish ideas and Spanish t and Spanish blood that 
ggg the Philippine Islanders, Cubans, and the Porto 

ns. Yet these seventeen blics to-day flourish. 

Now and then it may be they have some little insurrection 
rebellion; but those are soon quieted, and the governments go on. 
Those people are working out their own salvation. Until recently 
no man in America has been dishonorable enough to repudiate 
the Monroe doctrine or repudiate the ucts of the Monroe doc- 
trine on the American continent. e said to the world, “You on 
the other side of the sea believe in the divine right of ; we 
believe in vox populi, vox Dei.” 
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We believe that God speaks through the masses and not throug), 
the princes or the plutocrats of the earth. We said to the mo). 
archs of Europe: ‘‘Stay on the other side of the.sea and work oy; 
your theory and policy of government under the proposition . 
the ‘‘divine right of kings;” but we shall insist on reserving tho 
American continents for the Ie of government by the 
people, of the people, for the people.” That was, in substance, t,o 
anguage and the challenge of Jefferson, Monroe, Franklin, ani 
Washington, and all the other patriots and philosophers froin tho 
early days of our Republic; reenforced, ratified, and confirmed |) 
Abraham Lincoln, and never abandoned or questioned unti) t}), 
beef trust and the Statidard Oil bank took possession of the Goy-. 
ernment at Washington. Our ancestors said the American co)- 
tinent shall be reserved for the experiment of government by t)i, 
people, and it was Lincoln's fondest hope ‘‘that government |), 
the peop‘e should not perish from the face of the earth.” , 

If we mean to follow the teachings of the fathers; if we mean 
to adhere to the principles of the fathers; if we have any respec! 
left for the Monroe doctrine; if we are in earnest in going around 
to the other side of the earth with our theories of governmei' 
and planting the Stars and Stripes in the Philippine Islands ani 
in Porto Rico, then it becomes us to say at least a word or two of 
sympathy in behalf of all republics on the face of the earth wher- 
ever they may be, whether in Europe or Asia or South Africa. 
[ Applause. } 

You can no longer limit the Monroe doctrine. The man wh. 
says that the Monroe doctrine is to be limited to the South Ameri- 
can continent, at the same time that he prates and boasts about 
our duty and our destiny to carry the Stars and Stripes into the 
Orient, is a coward unless he has manhood enough within him t) 
express sympathy and hope for all those who are struggling for 
the right of self-government. [Applause on the Democratic side. | 

I hear it said on the majority side of this House that the Philip- 
pine Islanders are expecting their sympathy and their support from 
the Democrats in this House. I might say, in answer, that Mr. 
Taylor, of the Boston Globe, has just been in the Sulu Islands, 
and he reports that 
THES SULTAN OF SULU EXPRESSES HIS DESIRE AND HOPE THAT WILLIAM 

M’KINLEY WILL BE REELECTED. 

I take it from what I know of the Boston newspapers and what 
I have been told of Mr. Taylor that the statement is as reliable as 
any statement in any of the most worthy newspapers can be. 

So much for what they are looking for in the Philippine Islands. 
Senator Hoar has been good enough to say that the decline of the 
American Republic will begin with McKinley’s reign. Thereare 
men, like John Sherman, who have been honest enough to say that 
this war in the Philippine Islands isan uncalled-for war. Thatisa 
pretty severe arraignment. Notmany Democrats have said more. 

But Mr. Sherman went further than that in his speech to the 
old soldiers at Mansfield last August, and in addition to the words 
‘**uncalled for” he added the word ‘‘ unnecessary.” Not stopping 
with the statement that it is an unnecessary war, John Sherman 
added another adjective and said that it is an ‘“ unjust” war. 
This Nestor of the Republican party, this man who has studied 
statecraft from his boyhood until his old age, says that you are 
carrying on an ‘‘ unnecessary,” ‘‘ uncalled-for,” and an “ unjust ” 


war. 

But John Sherman, speaking as a philosopher in statecraft, is 
not the only man who finds it *‘an unnecessary, uncalled-for, and 
unjust war.” Recently we were invited to attend the funeral of 
one of the heroes of the Philippine war, General Lawton, and in 
this conneciion I wish to read an extract from an interview given 
out by General Lawton, so that all may know what he thought 
of this Philippine war. The interview appeared originally in the 
Congregationalist, of Boston, Mass., and was reproduced in the 
Anti-Imperialist, as follows: 

GENERAL LAWTON'S PROTEST—“ WE WANT TO STOP THIS ACCURSED WAR "’— 


THE FILIPINOS INDOMITABLE—ALL THEY WANT I8 JUSTHCE—IT 1S TIME 
FOR DIPLOMACY AND MUTUAL UNDERSTANDINGS. 


In the current number of the Seas. Boston, Rev. Peter Mac- 
Queen, who has been in the rules or the past year in seryice with tho 


army, quotes Maj. Gen. Hen: . Lawton as saying: 
* The “Ane set of soldiers. Phey are far better than 


The latter oe unless they have the absolute advantage. 

a civilized race. They are mechanics, 
imitative; they manufacture everything. They have a and cartridge 
f ries and powder mills. They can manufacture eve 


There is a rude arm they are ing the knack of 


thing into , the few facilities they have, the many drawbacks, 
Sor otee very and nd taking into account tho 


artistic race. 
isad vantages hem fe ed ‘ht against in arms, equipment, and militar 
discipline, withou solioon tae of ammunition, powder faferior, shells 
reloaded until inferior in e particular of equipment 
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“ Filipinos there are many cultured people who would orna- 

among, te ywiere in the world— ladies who have studied and traveled, 
= sn who have had a good education and a fine brain. Take them as a class, 
there can as many of them read and write as the inhabitants in many places 
i ‘America. As for their treachery, you would not have tocome so far as this 
= find that. Thereis plenty of itin North America. All nations are treach- 
erous more or less. Some men and nations have treachery trained out of 
them more than others. What we want is to stop this accursed war. It.is 
time for diplomacy, time for mutual eeseortnnsinen. 

"These men are indomitable. At Bacoor bridge they waited till the Ameri- 
cans brought their cannon to within 35 yards of their trenches. Such men 
have the right to. be heard. All they want is a little justice. I established a 
civil government at Belinag, with the government otarety in the hands of 
the natives. Itworked to perfection. All these people need for self-govern- 
ment is the protection of our troops till affairs have quieted, and then they 
will. 1 have no doubt, advance as comely as the Japanese, perhaps more rap- 
idly. 1am very well impressed with the Filipinos." 


This interview was given to the public through the Congrega- 
tionalist, of Boston, Mass., and repeated through many papers as 
the judgment of General Lawton. Immediately certain Admin- 
istration papers stated that this was not a true interview and that 
it was a falsified statement. To get at the truth of the matter a 
few weeks ago I wrote Rev. MacQueen the following letter: 

House oF REPRESENTATIVES, UNITED STATES, 


Washington, 9th February, 1900. 


1y. PETER MACQUEEN, 
-" Care of the eteitoncliet, Boston, Mass. 


My Dear 81R: Some time ago my attention was called to an article in the 
Anti-Imperialist, crediting you with a — from General Lawton. I 
am told that General Lawton himself denied your statement, but in these 
days when falsehood, blasphemy, and sacrilege are resorted to to bolster up 
imperialism I am not prepared to believe that you were misquoted until i 
have something from you direct. : é ; 

I shall greatly appreciate it if you will kindly tell me over your own sig- 
nature, and permit me to make use of your statement. I am discussing the 
Phi'ippine question before the public, and shall within a short time have oc- 
casion to discuss the question on the floor of the House, and I want to know 
Iam right, before I go ahead, in every statement I make. 

Hoping you will give moe at your earliest convenience a statement as to 
these alleged denials of Lawton’s, because naturally you have considered 
them and weighed them and_ know the source of the denial and the purpose 
of the denial, f remain, Yours, faithfully, 

JOHN J. LENTZ. 


In answer to this inquiry came a prompt and positive reply, in 
such plain terms that he who runs may read, and I send the letter 
to the Clerk and ask him to read to the American Congress and 
the American people what Rey. MacQueen says of the Lawton 
interview. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

[Peter MacQueen, pastor 
Day Street Congregational Church. ] 


West SOMERVILLE, MAss., February 11, 1990. 
Mr. Jonn J. LENTZ, M. C., 
Washington, D. C. 


Dear Str: In reply to your favor of the 9th instant, addressed to Mr. 
MacQueen, Mr. MacQueen directs me to say that the interview which he 
had with General Lawton, as published in the Congregationalist of some 
months ago, is absolutely authentic. 

He wrote the article from notes taken at the time of the interview, and 
General Lawton was quoted verbatim, with the exception of the word 
“damnable,” which Mr. MacQueen, in writing for a religious paper, changed 
to “accursed.” 

lam, sir, your obedient servant, é 
HERMAN TRUE VAN DUSEN, 
Secretary to Mr. MacQueen. 


Now, gentlemen, the only change made by Rev. MacQueen was 
to soften Gown one word. He saysin his own letter that he wrote 
this interview from his notes as he took them down in the con- 
versation with General Lawton. Now, reading General Law- 
ton’s statement as to the conditions in the Philippine Islands by 
restoring the word ‘‘damnable” and eliminating the word ‘‘ac- 
cursed,” we find his judgment of the President’s war summed up 
in these words: ‘* What we want is to stop this damnable war. 
It is time for diplomacy, time for mutual understandings.” 

Such is the sacred decree of the patriot and hero of three wars, 
whose death camein a war which John Sherman says is uncalled- 
for, unnecessary, and unjust. And hence it follows that had our 
imperial Administration accepted General Lawton’s advice as to 
diplomacy and mutual understandings, General Lawton’s widow 
and chil and thousands of others would not now be sorrow- 
ing and weeping because their loved ones will never return. (ien- 
eral Lawton never withdrew a line or a word of the MacQueen 
interview, although he was serving as a loyal soldier under an 
Administration which was giving orders for a censored press 
and doing other acts of tyranny in keeping with those who are 
carried away with the ay of conquest and empire. 

It has been demonstrated to every reading American citizen 


that these Philippine Islanders were our friends during the war 
with There was no hostility on their part. They supposed 
that t American Republic meant what it said when it 
said that the Cubans “are ht to be free.” They 


of right o 
ware, eat Aoasiral Dewey had tovtitied tn 8 t that the peo- 


Islands were superior to the le in Cuba 
and that he had said, ‘Iam familiar with both races.” If they are 


superior to the people in Cuba, then they are entitled to the same 
and even if they are not superior, they had helped us 
helped them defeat the Seantarde and honors were 
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even. No charter for the American Republic has yet been written 
declaring that it is our mission to go out upon the face of the 
earth with battle-ax and spear to make other men our equals. We 
have declared that ‘‘all men are born equal.” 

It is common among the Administration supporters and cuckoos 
to say, ‘‘God has not been preparing the English-speaking people 
for a thousand years for nothing. He has made us master organ- 
izers of the world to establish system where chaos reigns. He has 
made us trustees of the world's progress, guardians of its righteous 
peace.” Rome, in all her greed and gluttony, could have said the 
same! The Saracen, with his sword and fire, promulgated the 
same buncombe, and the Spaniards for three hundred years, with 
arrogance and vainglorious pretense, never claimed any other 
mission than that of ‘t benevolent assimilation.” 

But let us come down to the earth among plain, honest men, 
men whose highest ability was their integrity and sincerity, men 
whose loftiest ideal was to promote liberty through self-govern- 
ment, and who never dreamed of a republic whose sole purpose 
was to promote the profits of plutocracy and trusts. Let us study 
the language of the men whose 

FIDELITY TO THE RIGHTS OF MAN 
is guaranteed by their prayers at Valley Forge and the sacrificial 
offerings of their heart's blood at Bunker Hill and Yorktown. 
Let us search their Declaration of Independence, their Constitu- 
tion of the United States, and the Monroe doctrine, all three of 
which are democratic instruments. 

The Declaration of Independence does not say ‘‘ we are created 
for the purpose of making others our equals,” but it does say ‘all 
men are created equal.” The Declaration of Independence does 
not say ‘‘some men are to be the trustees of the unalienable rights 
* The Declaration of Independence does not say ‘‘ we 
are to pursue the life, liberty, and happiness of others.” The 
Declaration of Independence does not say ‘‘ governments are in- 
stituted among men in order that a part of them may secure their 
governmental powers from the consent of the others.” 

Thomas Jefferson, John Hancock, John Adams, and Benjamin 
Franklin never subscribed to the proposition that it is your busi 
ness or my business to decide what is the form of government for 
another people with entirely different history and environments. 
Many of you are older than I am, and may think you have aright 
to resent all I have said, but I must insist that it is not so many 
years since I learned my lessons of American patriotism from the 
great charters of human rights, and therefore it is possible that | 
have not had so long a time to forget so much as you seem to have 
forgotten, and believing, as I do, that there is no such thing as total 
depravity, I am still hopeful of redeeming you at the eleventh 
hour. 

I believe that the doctrine of imperialism, as promulgated and 
promoted by Hanna, McKinley & Co., is the beginning of dry 
rot; that it means eventually the prostitution of every American 
sentiment and principle to the purposes of greed, and that to 
tolerate this thing which is now being perpetrated on the other 
side of the earth under the American flag is merely playing with 
fire which is very much in danger of becoming a conflagration. 
Witness the inconsistency and insincerity of this new doctrine 
of imperialism as administered by Hanna, McKinley © Co., who 
say to the Filipinos, ‘‘ Unless you submit to our rule we shall 
shoot you to death,” and to the Porto Ricans, ‘‘If you do submit 
we shall tax you to death.” And while mentioning the subject 
of Porto Rico, let me ask the Republicans of this House and the 


| President to tell us why you changed from ‘‘Our plain duty” to 


‘*Taxatioa without representation;’ and while answering why 
you changed, please tell us when you changed and where you 
were at the time and who was present. 

But, my friends, when will you know how to govern the Philip- 
pine Islands? Why, this Congress does not know enough to gov 
ern the city of Washington as it ought to be governed, | Laugh- 
ter.] Govern a country 10,000 miles from home! Most of you 
who come from cities know that your own neighbors, yourself 
included, do not know enough to govern the city you live in as it 
ought to be governed. 

Many of you who are here do not know enough to govern your 
own boys as they ought to be governed, much less minding the 
business of. people on the other side of the earth. { Laughter. | 
The trouble is that since the ist of December we have run along 
through December, January, February, and March—four full 
months—and almost that entire time has been taken up without 
legislating for or even considering the interests of our 80,000,000 
of people. Weshall have more than enough to do if we do our 
duty at home, and I insist upon it that he who neglects his own 
family is worse than a heathen. 

PR... RICHARDSON. You have good Scripture authority for 

Mr. LENTZ. Yes; there is Scripture for that and there is 
Scripture that teaches nations, as well as individuals, that we 
shall not bear false witness, and that we shall not steal; but we 
are doing both ,in the Philippines and in Porto Rico, although 
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in Porto Rico we are only to steal at the rate of 1 Sper cent. And 
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speaking of false witnesses reminds me that the War De ent 
is deceiving the President or the President the people, but I am 
here to defend the President. The President has been imposed 
upon. He has been deceived. There are a number of men over 
in the War Department who must have been ere the re- 
ports to the President. Listen to what the President has said 
under his constitutional duty to the American le in his mes- 
sage sent to this Congress at the beginning of this session. 

l read from page 41: 

The noble self-sacrifice with which our soldiers and sailors whose terms of 
service had expired refused to avail themselves of their right to return home 
as long a they were necded at the front forms one of the brightest pages in 
our annais. 

You know that youlearned through thepress associations that we 
offered these men $500 travel pay as a bounty if they would reenlist 
and remain to assist in the war against our friends and allies in 
the Philippine Islands. On the 19th of April, 1899, a telegram 
came irom General Otis to the War ent of which the 
President must have been ignorant, or he would not have put that 
statement in his message. In that tel , of the 19th of April, 
1899, General Otis said, ‘‘ Volunteers will not reenlist; volunteers 
will render willing service until return t rts available.” 

In other words, the Department had the information before it 
that the volunteers were not willing—that they had absolutely re- 
fused to remain there after their term of service had expired. Yet 
the President says that they were willing to remain, and that they 
refused to avail themselves of their right to return home. Otis 
said they were only willing to wait until the boats got there: but 
‘*They will render willing service until the transports are avail- 
able.” Who would not have waited until the boats got there? 
It has been two thousand years since it was fashionable for men 
to walk u water. [Laughter.] Yor and I would have waited 
until the boats came to bring us home, 

IT IS NOT EASY TO SWIM 7,000 MILES 
from Manila to San Francisco, Of course the men would wait 
until the boats were available. 

But that is not the only evidence, I lf, writing tothe War 
Department last September, asked that Peter Francesco, of Com- 
— D, Seventeenth Regulars, be discharged—a mere poor, hum- 

le wre whose mother needed him at home—and received from 
the War Department this answer: 

WAR DEPARTMENT, ADJUTANT-GENERAL’S OFFICE, 
Washington, September 1), 1899. 
Hon. Joun J. Lentz, M. C., Columbus, Ohio: 

The best interests of the military service will not make it possible to com- 
ply with your request to discharge Private Peter Francesco, C y D, 

venteenth Infantry. The Repertesant is flooded with requests of this 
character, and all are treated ‘ 


W. A. SIMPSON, 
Assistant Adjutant-General. 

Here it appears that those who were still in the service were 
*‘ flooding” the Department with appeals that th So bree 
home instead of rendering willing service hagaleer ir terms 
had expired. 

A little later on, in October, I applied for the release of Joseph J. 
Otto, Company K, Fourth United States Infantry, and received a 
letter, dated on the 6th of October, 1899, the original of which is 
here in my hand and open for inspection by anyone. The letter 


is as follows: 
War DEPARTMENT, ADJUTANT-GENERAL'S OFFICE, 
Washingt 


‘on, October 6, 1899. 
Hon. Jonny J. Lentz, Columbus, Ohio. 
Sir: Referr to your uest for fincherne from military service of 
Cook Joseph J. Otto, — — K, Fourth United States Infantry, the Assist- 
ant Secretary of War Selrems me to inform that the best interest of 


the military service will not make it possible to comply with your 
for the reasons given in this case. The is with — 
tions of this character, and all are treated 
Very respectfully, THOMAS WARD, ‘ 
Adjutant-Genera 


On the 22d of January I received another reply to a request for 
the discharge of a young man whose record shows that he had 
been lying bedridden for four months, reduced in weight from 
195 pounds to 125 pounds, and after having been in this condition 
for four months is still unable to get a sipetaiens certificate of 
discharge. I propose to read a part of the answer to my applica- 
tion for the discharge of this poor invalid—and the only wonder 
is that he could live at all at that weight after fal from the 
weight I have mentioned. In fact, I wonder whether ne 
now or whether this infernal war has not only murdered 
Lawton, but also my friend, who is a grad 
the best young men in central Ohio. I that part of the letter 
showing that very few seem willing to remain in the Philippines, 
which is as follows: 

War DEPARTMENT, OFFICE OF THE ASSISTANT 

Washington, 


SECRETARY, 
D. C., January 22, 1900. 
Hon. Joun J. Luntz, House of Representatives. 

Dear Sire: Referring to , I would state that some time since 
the number of dis, et rez i Deng Bak govan se 
numerous as to % interfere with the of 
the service. Many Senators and Congressmen that numerous 


applications were made to them, and the officers of the Army complain: 
that their men were dissatisfied and unsettled because of the prevailing j.|,., 
that they could secure discharges by obtaining the intervention of +} 

friends—members of Congyaae and others. The applications by gentle:),, 
who were entitled to ideration mounted up into the thousands, an.) |; 
became a to adhere firmly tothe rule and grant no discharges | 
way ¢ favor, and none have been so granted for the past three months. 


ery lly, 
sapere G. D. MEIKLEJOHN. 


Assistant Secretary of Wa 

Does this look as if our boys are rendering willing service },))\,- 
after their terms have expired, when the Department is ‘‘ flooded ” 
with petitions and prayers that they may be brought home fro 
this *‘ unnecessary and unjust” war against a people who could |), 
reduced to quietude and peace by mutual understandings, accor \- 
ing to General Lawton, if a little diplomacy were exercised jn- 
stead of saying that ‘‘ we are in it and we can not stop; we admit 
_— we are wrong, but we must go on in the wrong to the grim 
end.” 

Now I read from a clipping found in the Washington Star of 
the 24th of February, a month later than this letter of the Assist- 
ant Secretary of War, as to these men who are rendering willing 
service long after their terms had expired. It shows again how 
the officers of the Administration are fooling the President. 

_ LACEY, Will the gentleman allow me to ask him a ques- 
tion 

Mr. LENTZ. I can not yield now; I want to read this clipping 
and will yield to the question later. 

‘s Mr. LACEY. I would like to put the question in this connec- 
ion. 

Mr. LENTZ. I can not yield now, for I want to read this clip- 
ping in connection with this otherevidence. The Evening Star of 
the 24th of February, 1900, says: 

SHIRKING SUSPECTED—PRACTICE OF SELF-MAIMING AMONG THE TROOPS IN 
THE PHILIPPINES. 


According to the recent mailadvices from the Philipp: , itseems that the 
pros of self-maiming has prevailed to a greater or less extent among the 
re in the Philippines. 
w ae eat: aor _ brought to _ atpeution of Geneeeh Otte by ea. 6.4. 
u uw m-general and chief surgeon of the Department o 
the Pacifi oe letter in which he said: 
“ Self-in wounds of the hand and occasionally of the feet, claimed to 


y 


be accidental, on outpost, are so seapens that I have the 
honor to su t that all such cases be carefully investigated by a board of 
survey si to that called for in case of desertion, to determine the cir- 
cumstances under which they actually occ y in relation 


urred, especiall 
to line of duty. All of these men become disabled for military duty, with 
yeneky a minimum amount of maiming for civil occupation, and thus securo 
ischar 79 


General Otis incorporated this letter in a gencral order to the troops and 
directed that all cases of the character referred to and all cases where there 
was reason to believe that the wounds were self-inflicted be promptly inves- 
tigated and reported tothe headquarters of the Department of the Pacific. 

I fail to see how the War Department could have deceived the 
President without the Presidentrebuking the War Department, and 
pee meted fourof his assistants in the War Department. 

hope he will not remain ignorant of these facts after to-morrow, 
or a week hence, because I shall continue to call his attention to 
the falsehoods which have been imposed upon him by the assist- 
ants in the Adjutant-General’s Department and the assistants in 
the office of the Secretary of War. General Otis wired that they 
would not reenlist, and in the Adjutant-General’s Office is the 
tee es ae | Saoalicna ds the bo ea ne. 
the rtmen ir aj s and prayers, itions an 
supplications, to be allowed to return home to the flag of the Stars 
and Stripes, to the land of self- instead of government 
by a ae ed to inflict upon innocent men, 
women, and children. [Applause on the Democratic side. | 
—— estonia more than 30,- 
y oning to upon your pen- 
sion rolls. Hurry along with your 600,000 applications of the sol- 
diers of the civil war for pensions, so that you can take care of 
these boys and their mothers and their fathers, who are already 


BEATING AT THE DOORS OF THE PENSION DEPARTMENT 


for just treatment; the boys whose health was injured in the 
wee are not yet getting a hearing. Treat them with 


consideration. 
If have men who are willing to stay long after their term of 
has expired, substitute them for the boys who are flooding 
the Department with their prerere that they be permitted to come 
home. Substitute those who are willing to remain for some who 


Mr, STEPHENS of Texas. Call their attention to the fact that 


Mr. LENTZ. Ihave been advised to call attention to the 
insane, I have no definite information about that. I have only 
a account. Some of the statements I have seen about 
the of the men in the Philippine Islands are so extrava- 
gant and large that I refuse to believe them. I would require the 














——— ne! 


affidavits of a number of men before I would believe the state- 
ments of the papers made a few days ago—that a thousand sets 
of handcuffs and leg cuffs had been sent for the purpose of restrain- 
ing those who are insane, I do not believe that, and therefore 
I dismiss it without further comment. ; , , 

But I was surprised and inclined to discredit the following 
statement, which I found in the Philadelphia North American and 
there credited to the New York Evening World: 

BY THEIR OWN HANDS, 
twenty-nine officers and men of the United States Army have com- 

mined naeiae In the Philippines: 

Bernard, A. E., oo. a Corps, October 9, 1899. 

Bowman, D. T., lieutenant, Thirty-seventh Volunteers, January 9, 1900. 

Brereton, J. J., lieutenant-colone! Thirty-third Volunteer Infantry, De- 

1 

eg = ces private, First Wyoming Volunteer Infantry, April 11, 1899. 

Craadiock, P. B., private, Fourth Cava 7 gonuary 6, 1900. 
nfantry, July 21, 1899. 


Crawford, E. C., private, Twenty-third 
Curtis, oe ., private, Eighteenth Infantry, January 11, 1900. 
Dickelman, F’., vate, Hospital Corps, August 29, 1898. 


Durham, Fred x hospital steward, August 3, 1899. 
Gre , W., private, Eleventh Volunteer Cavalry, January 23, 1900. 
Hinge, ¢ Charles, sergeant, Fourth Cavalry, July 4, 1899. 
Hillis, M. A., corporal, Thirty-sixth Volunteer Infantry, December 15, 1899. 
Hudson, John G., private, Twenty-third eee February 2, 1900. 
Kehoe, J. J., private, Second Oregon Volunteer Infantry, June 5, 1899. 
Kellerman, A., private. Fourth Infantry. 
Knox, George N., private, Sixth Artillery, February 23, 1900. 
Lov, Christof, private, Twentieth Infantry, May 12, 1899. 
McDowell, H. A., private, First Colorado Volunteer Infantry, December 4, 
1898. 
McHenry, M. R., private, Fourteenth Infantry, August 2, 1899. 
Montag, G., private, Thirty-fifth Volunteer Infantry, December 2, 1899. 
Moore, J. L., lieutenant, Fifty-first Iowa Volunteer Infantry, July 19, 1899. 
Moran, P. E , sergeant, Sixth Infantry, October 20, 1899. 
Pearce, F. A., lieutenant, Sixth Artillery, June 6, 1899. 
Rock ‘Thomas, private, Twentieth Infantry, May 31, 1899. 
Sell, J. H., private, Thirteenth Minnesota Volunteer Infantry, August 2, 


i heh August, musician, Seventeenth Infantry, March 26, 1900. 

Waugh, John R., lieutenant, Thirty-ninth Volunteer Infantry, February 
ui Weber, Louis P., lieutenant, Forty-second Volunteer Infantry, March 9, 
ai C. A., private, Sixth Infantry, October 31, 1899. 

I went to the War Department and submitted this list of names, 
and was there informed that the list is correct; and the entire list 
was corroborated by giving me the date of the death of each, which 
they added, and to that extent I have modified the original account 
as it appeared in the North American. 

And while at the War Department I also asked for a list of all 
the deaths from all causes among our boys in the Philippines, and 
was advised that we have lost 43 officers who were killed or died 
of wounds, and 26 officers who died of disease, and that we have 
also lost 589 privates, who were either killed or died of wounds, 
and 1,077 privates who died of disease. 

In the aggregate we have sacrificed 69 officers and 1,616 enlisted 
men, a grand total of 1,685 men, almost every one of whom has 
been sacrificed toa war of conquest and criminal greed. Was ex- 
Congressman John Sherman, ex-Senator John Sherman, ex-Sec- 
retary of the Treasury John Sherman, ex-Secretary of State John 
Sherman right when he said, ‘‘ This war is uncalled for, unneces- 
sary and unjust?” If heis right, then upon whose head rests the 
responsibility for this blood and this ruin and the responsibility 
for these tears of the mothers and wives, of the sisters and daugh- 
ters, who refuse to be comforted because their loved ones are not. 

Verily, the times are out of joint. The great immediate need 
of the hour is a Chief Executive who will not translate “criminal 
aggression” into ‘* benevolent assimilation ” and who will not con- 
vertin a day and a night ‘‘our plain duty” to the Porto Ricans 
into the imperialism of George III, demanding taxation without 
represen m. Verily, verily— 

The time is ripe and rotten ripe for change. 
There is more force in names * *- * 

Than most of men dream of; and a lie will keep 
Its throne a whole age longer if it skulk 

Behind the sound of some fair seeming name. 
Let us call tyrants, tyrants; * * * 


For men in earnest have no time to waste 
In patching fig-leaves for the naked truth. 


Mr. LACEY. Will the gentleman yield to me now? 
Mr. LENTZ. I will now yield for the question. 
Mr, LACEY. I understand the gentleman claims that the serv- 
ice of the soldiers there is an unwilling service. 
Mr. LENTZ. I made no such claim. I said that the War 
tsaidso. But the President said: ‘‘ Our soldiers and 
ors whose terms had expired refused to return home as long as 
they were needed at the front.” 
. LACEY. But you say that some are unwilling. 
Mr. LENTZ. The War Department tells me that it is flooded 


with applications of those in the service who are unwilling to 
remain. s 


Mr. LACEY. One other suggestion—— 


- Let me say to the gentleman from Iowa that I 
nm deceived. He has been imposed 
upon, and I want him to take Simpson and Ward and Meiklejohn 


say our good President has 
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and the Evening Star to task. 
to telling the truth, so they will agree with him in the statement 
that the men are willing to remain ‘‘as long as they are needed.” 
They say, and I read from the official records, that the War De- 
partment is flooded with applications of men who want to be 


has men there willing to remain after their terms of enlistme: 
expired, why not put those men in the place of the boys that are 


stone for a post-office. 
in the history of the world. 
was laid for half a month several times every day. The press asso- 
ciations say that 100 speeches were made laying that corner stone. 


all the corner stones of all the pyramids of Egypt. 










L! SD 


I want him to reduce these men 


brought home. 
If the President's statement in his message is correct, that he 
it have 


FLOODING THE WAR DEPARTMENT WITH THEIR PRAYERS TO BE BROUGHT 
HOME’! 


I am not responsible for these statements, I only offer them 


that Congress and the people may know the truth, the whole 
truth, and nothing but the truth and that the great American 
jury may bring in a proper verdict at the next trial. 


Once in a while the President goes off on a campaign tour, and 


makes statements there which I certainly have a right to answer 
and correct here. 


Last October the President went off to Chicago to lay a corner 
It was the most laid corner stone ever laid 
| Laughter on the Democratic side.} It 


[Laughter.] There were not that many speeches made in laying 


{| Laughter. } 
In connection with that Chicago corner stone, one of the corner- 


stone speeches was made at Quincy, Ill.,another at Madison, Wis., 
another was made at Evanston, I11., and one at Youngstown, Ohio, 
all the while laying the corner stone for the post-office in the city 
of Chicago. 
in the = made at Youngstown on the 18th day of October, as 
reported by the Associated Press in the Chicago Inter-Ocean, the 


{Laughter.] In laying that Chicago corner stone, 


President is reported to have said, with reference to the boys in 
the Philippine Islands: 

They are there because in the providence of God, who moves mysteriously, 
that archipelago has been placed in the hands of the American people. 

I challenge that statement—that God had anything to do with 
it. I donot believe that the Deity isin any closer communion 
with the President of the United States than he is with a justice 
of the peace. [Laughter.] At least, not when he is laying cor- 
ner stones in Youngstown for the city of Chicago. [Laughter. | 

Mr. STEELE. Is the gentleman authorized to speak for the 
Almighty? 

Mr. LENTZ. Well, no; I will leave that prerogative to the 
gentleman from Indiana. I want now to call attention to the 
fact that on the 13th day of August, 1898, we have the official 
record as to who was responsible for our being in the Philippine 
Islands, and I want to compare it with the Youngstown-Chicago 
corner-stone speech. 

You will bear with me when I remind you that the 13th of 
August, 1898, is the day when Manila was surrendered. Here is 
a telegram sent by the Assistant Secretary of the Navy, directed 
by the President of the United States to be sent according to this 
report, and I read from page 122 of the operations of the Asiatic 
station, a report given out by the Secretary of the Navy. 

Remember, Manila had just surrendered: 

WASHINGTON, 
Dewey (care American consul), Hongkong: 

The President desires to receive from you any important information you 
may have of the Philippines; the desirability of the several island 

Now, if God was in the real estate business, why could He not 
know all about that without wiring through William McKinley 
and the Assistant Secretary of the Navy. I read again 
the character of their population— 


Do not you suppose that Deity knew something about that 
without a cablegram to Dewey? But I yead again— 
coal and other mineral deposits. 

Think of Deity asking the President of the United States to ask 
Dewey about the coal and other mineral deposits in the Philippine 
islands! 

For the life of me—and I have been reading this cablegram month 
after month—up to this hour I am unable to understand what 
Deity wanted with coal in the hot month of August. {Laughter 
on the Democratic side.} If the gentleman in charge of the gov 
ernment below had been looking for a coaling station, getting 
ready for some of the members of the American Congress and the 
Cabinet, I could understand why he wanted more coal. {Great 
laughter.] I might say that the chairman of the Republican 
National Committee is the man that knows mor@ about coal and 
pig iron than any man in the American Congress, and I suspect 
that he had more to do with sticking that sentence into that tele- 
gram than Deity had. : 

I can not escape the thought that somebody who was in the 
coal or other mineral business was the fellow who wrote that 
telegram on the announcement of the surrender of Manila. But 
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that is not all. Admiral Dewey, and not Deity, on the 20th of 
August replied: 

Luzon is in all respects the most desirable to retain. 

Why did not Deity tell us which of the islands to retain if we 
are to go into the real-estate business? 

And Dewey further answered: 

Luzon produces all the good tobacco. 

Was Deity interested in the good tobacco of Luzon, or was it 
the American tobacco trust? 

And Dewey further answered: 

Iloilo second commercial port; center of sugar trade. 


Tobacco, sugar, and coal, But Deity did not know whether 
we wanted the islands or not until the Navy Department secured 
the information from Admiral Dewey as to what products we 
could rely upon in that country. 

That is notall. In aspeech made in Evanston, IIl., in connec- 
tion with this corner-stone business, the President said: 

The doys who carry our flag in that distant possession will be sustained by 
our people, 

If THE BOYS WHO CARRY OUR FLAG ARE TO BE SUSTAINED 


by our people, then the War Department, which is flooded with 
their prayers to be brought home, will bring them home to 
America in time to vote for William Jennings Bryan next Novem- 
ber. [Applause. } 

But not stopping here, the President, when laying the Chicago 
corner stone in Evanston, said: 

The flag the boys carry there is the flag we carry here. 

And when the President says, ‘‘The flag the boys carry there 
is the flag we carry here,” I take issue with him. If you take out 
of this fiag its history and its meaning, then you reduce it to the 
low grade of acommon rag. These Stars and Stripes speak a lan- 
guage to the American people that neither William McKinley nor 
any of his imperialistic partners intends shall ever be spoken to 
the Filipinos. Sometell us that this flag represents free thought, 
free speech, free press, free schools, and a free ballot. 

The poet tells us the stars and field of blue were taken from 
heaven's own dome, that its stripes of white were taken from the 
Milky Way, and its stri of red from the morning dawn; but 
the faithful historian will tell you that these red stripes were 

nted with the hearts’ blood of martyrs from the sacrificial offer- 
ngs of the patriots of Bunker Hill and Yorktown; and under 
every red stripe are the two simple and unmistakable words “ self- 
government,’ and when you take out of these Stars and Stripes 
the two words * self-government,” you udiate the messages 
burnt with sword and fire by George Washington into the very 
hide of George III of England. When you take out of the Stars 
and Stripes the two words *‘ self-government,” you obliterate and 
deface the name of Abraham Lincoln from the world’s lexicon 
of fame. 

Our flag in the Philippines means bullets; here in America it 
means ballots, There it is a flag of blood and government by 
force; here it is the flag of peace and government by consent. 
The flag that we carry here is not the same flag that we carry 
there, and that is why the “‘ boys” are flooding the War Depart- 
ment with their petitions to be allowed to come home, The very 
best witnesses in the world, the very best jury in the world, are 
testifying in that flood of appeals that we ought not to carry on 
this war, which 

GENERAL LAWTON SAID WAS DAMNABLE. 


Poor General Lawton sacrificed his life like a hero and asoldier, 
obeying the command of men who had sent him in the wrong 
direction, ina wicked cause. General Lawton’s life, General Law- 
ton’s words, are the test condemnation of the present policy; 
and I insist upon it that had General Lawton been li to the 
Administration could have avoided war by any one of threecourses: 

First. If the se yes Nad been told that they were to be inde- 
pendent, or were told to-day that they should have their independ- 
ence, the war would be at an end. 

Second. If the Filipinos were told that they were to have our 
friendly interest and protection without interference, peeeseese 
failure to establish law and order within a reasonable b 
their own efforts at self-government, the war would be at an en 
Third. Lf they had been or were now assured that the intention 
of this Government is to give them like treatment with that prom- 
ised to the Cubans, the war would be at an end. 

If we should say to these people that the world should keep its 
hands off, that they should be a neutralized , corre- 
sponding to the gondition of Switzerland in Europe, the war would 
be at an end to-day, and we would save hundreds of millions of 
treasure, and tens of thousands of lives would be saved from dis- 
ease and death. 

But there are the Sulu Islands. We Mr, Roberts from 
this House because he was a polygamist. We needed him here to 
help us legislate for the Sulu for he and the President's 
polygamous postmasters in Utah are the only men in this country 





who know how to govern harems. eames) Why, sir, Iam 
in favor of creating a secretary of harems, so that the President 
may have Orson Smith, of Logan, or John C. Graham, of Proyo 
City, Utah, to help him run the polygamous establishment which 
we have taken under our care over in the Orient. I know of no 
man so well trained and equipped to occupy the position in the 
Cabinet which I have just named as John UC. Graham or Orson 
Smith, of Utah. 

But, my friends, not only have we done this for the Sulu Island- 
ers, but we have placed the flag over Mohammedanism and poly¢- 
amy; and we are pensioning certain polygamist Mohammedans 
nearly $10,000 a year for running that establishment, and at tho 
same time we are refusing to make proper provision for the thou- 
sands of old soldiers and widows of honest soldiers of our civil war. 

Listen to the names of the men who signed that agreement. | 
wish we could get the lawyer who drew the Sultan part of that 
agreement to draw an agreement for us with England in reference 
to the Nicaraguan Canal. The lawyer who drew that agreement 
for the Sultan of Sulu so framed it that they got everything and 
we got nothing. We plant the flag there and pay $10,000 a year 
for the maintenance of those officials, with their institutions of 
Mohammedanism and polygamy, while we are shooting down 
Christians in Luzon who are fighting for liberty. 

Bear with me while I read this Sulu agreement and pronounce 
the names of your new cousins: 


ARTICLE 1. The sovereignty of the United States over the whole archipe 
ago of Sulu and its dependencies is declared and acknowled 2 

Art. 2. The United States flag will be used in the archipelago of Sulu and 
its dependencies on land and sea. 

Arr. 3. The rights and dignities of His Highness the Sultan and his datos 
shall be fully repartee: the Moros shall not be interfered with on account of 
their religion; all their religious customs shall be respected, and no one shal! 
be persecuted on account of his religion. 

rt. 4. While the United States may occupy and control such points in the 
archipelago of Sulu as public interests seem to demand, encroachment will 
not be made upon the lands immediately about the residence of His Highness 
the Sultan unless mili necessity require such occupation in case of war 
with a foreign power, and where the property of individuals is taken, due 
compensation will be made in each case. ; 

Any person can purchase land in the archipelago of Sulu and hold the same 
by obtaining the consent of the Sultan and coming to a satisfactory aeree- 
ment with the owner of the land, and such purchase shall immediately be 
registered in the proper office of the United States Government. 

Axt. 5. All tente in domestic products of the nme of Sulu, when 
carried on by the Sultan and his people with any part of the Philippine 
Islands and when conducted under the American i. shall be free, unlim- 
ited, and undutiable. 

Arr. 6. The Sultan of Sulu shall be allowed to communicate direct with 
the Governor-General of the Philippine Islands in making complaint against 
the commanding officer of Sulu or against any naval commander. 

Arr. 7. The introduction of firearms and war material is forbidden, except 
under s: fic authority of the Governor-General of the Philippines. 

Arr. 8. Piracy must be suppressed, and the Sultan and his datos agree to 
heartily cooperate with the United States authorities to that end and to 
— every possible effort to arrest and bring to justice all persons engaged 

piracy. ; 

ART. 4 Where crimes and offenses are committed by Moros against Moros, 
the Government of the Sultan will bring to trial and punishment the crimi- 
nals and offenders, who will be Welivered to the Government of the Sultan by 
the United States authorities, if in their possession. In all other cases per- 
sons charged with crimes or offenses will be delivered to the United States 
authorities for trial and punishment. 

Art. 10. Any slave in the archipelago of Sulu shall have the right to pur- 
chase freedom by paying to the master the usual market value. 


AND I WILL SHOW LATER ON THAT SLAVERY EXISTS IN ITS WORST FORM. 


Art. 12. At present Americans or foreigners wishing to to the coun- 
should state their wishes to the Serine and & r an escort: 
that this will become unnecessary as we know each other 


tter. 
Arr. 13. The United States will give full protection to the Sultan and his 
subjects in case any foreign nation should attempt to im upon them. 

. 4 States will not sell the island of Sulu or any other 
island of the Sulu Archipelago to any foreign nation without the consent of 
the Sultan of Sulu. 

ant. 15. The United States Government will pay the following monthly 
salaries: 





Signed in tri in and Sulu, at Jolo, this 20th day of A 
A.D. 1800 Gath Trakedl AML SI. ow 
The SULTAN SULU. 
Dato RAJAH MUDA. 
Dato ATTIK. 


Dato CALBE. 
Signed: Dato JOAKANAIN. 
J.C. Ba 
Brigadier-General, U.S. V. 


And with it all we have ratified polygamy, Mohammedanism, 
and piracy. No; they agreed to give ey. That is the only 
thing that San ae to do; and this Government protects 
the harems of that tution and shoots down the congress of the 
Christians in the island of Luzon. since ae 
the ideas of the founders. The ideas of the founders are y 














different from the ideas that permeate the practices of the Gov- 
ernment to-day. tie is 

This Sulu ment reminds me of an old German police judge 
who had a fellow brought up before him for polygamy. The Ger- 
man had been elected from wood sawyer to judge. hile he was 
holding his court, a man was accused of having a plurality of 
wives. They could not call it bigamy, for he had seven wives, as 
the evidence showed. The arguments were in and the case was 
concluded, and the judge said, “ Vell, the evidence is very blain. 
You got too many vimmins. Und under the law I must find you 
guilty of pleurisy. Laughter.] Now you git right out of here.” 

The lawyers saw the man walk out of the court-house, and the 
prosecutor got up and said: ‘‘ Why do you let him go when he is 
guilty. Why do you not bind him over? The evidence is very 
plain.” So the o d German said, ‘‘ Yes; the evidence is wery 
blain. This man has got too many vimmins. I only got von and 
dat poor devil has got seven. He has trouble enough. Let him 
go.” {Laughter.} And so the President thinks the Sultan of 
Sulu has trouble enough and too much; hence he pensioned him, 
and all the while allows the Hon. H. Clay Evans to withhold pen- 
sions from the American soldier. 

Let us be one nation not like the heathen, interfering with 
everybody’s business and neglecting our own. 

Let us, as American citizens, demand that if this Republic is to 
spend its hundreds of millions and sacrifice the lives and heatlh 
of tens of thousands of its young manhood, it shall be done in 
irrigating the great continent that lies west upon the Rocky Moun- 
tain watersheds of our Republic; that it shall be done in construct- 
ing magnificent and adequate levee systems for the Mississippi and 
other rivers, redeeming richer soil for a happier climate, and for 
the hundreds of millions of American citizens yet unborn. 

Let us construct not only the Nicaragua Canal, but our ship 
canals, connecting our Great Lakes with the ocean on the east 
and the great rivers of the Central States. Let us add to our 
postal system a governmental telephone and telegraph, and thus 
bring our Government in line again with the principles of the 
founders, and not make it a military, European-imitation govern- 
ment, carrying fire and blood and ruin to the homes of weak and 
defenseless patriots struggling for liberty on the other side of the 
earth. 

Let us be honest with ourselves and with the world. If our real 
purpose in the Philippines is to carry home as the spoils of war 
their cheap labor and their cheap commodities, let us be manly 
enough to say so. If our real purpose is to use the Philippines as 
a fulcrum upon which to rest our crowbar and pry up the com- 
merce of the Orient, let us have the courage to say so, and not 
with hypocrisy and cant add to the ines that has already dis- 
graced nearly every generation of humanity by pretending that 
we are doing God’s service. But, my friends, if we are in the 
Poilieatas on the low, sordid basis of speculation and peculation, 
then Li upon it that we stop long enough to see whether this 
is the best ible business proposition in sight. 

If we are going to war, like the Romans of old, for the sake of 
— and spoils, if we are to invest gunpowder and human blood 
simply because there are millions in it, then let us choose the best 
possible investment. Let our energies and resources be directed 
where the least expenditure of money and human life will secure 
the largest return and profit. England has taught us and encour- 
aged us in this thirst for blood. 


WHY NOT TURN OUR 13-INCH GUNS UPON CANADA 


and reduce that country to our possession? 

The roar of the very first cannon will be met with words of wel- 
come, It would be a matter of only a few days or a few weeks 
until we should be in ion of every foot of territory from 
the Gulf of Mexico to the North Pole and from the Atlantic to 
the Pacific Ocean. There is an additional reason why this work 
should be atonce. Just at this time England has her hands 
full and, according to the latest returns, has more than she can 
well care for, figh the little Dutch Republic in South Africa, 
and this would make it easy and quick work to bring into our own 
— eee people who are already entitled to fellowship 

ge of self-government, and who would come to us 
bringing them of property already carved out and 
billions more in 


Is it possible President’s Philippine policy is promoted 
yo Co sarang thought that he is not only to be President of 
United States, but emperor of islands on the other side of the 
earth, so that he may make the vain boast of Philip Il of Spain, 


hundred years ago: ‘‘I am accredited to be 
the richest man in the bap’ wuld the sun never sets on my 


SOME LESSONS OF EMPIRE. 

In our effort to imitate and pattern after Europe !et us not for- 
get that the Empire of the Romans has come to naught, and let 
us not at that the Mohammedan advanced from province to 

sword and fire, and yet came to naught. Spain in 
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all her pomp and in all her wealth weakened herself, destroyed 
herself, when she became vainglorious, and to-day we see Great 
Britain in her decline. 

Commercially Germany and America aretaking away from her 
millions of trade which until recently she had monopolized. If 
any other evidence is necessary to show her decline, it is sufficient 
to remind you that while Great Britain has boasted for hundreds 
of years that she is the proud mistress of the seas, vet we have 
seen her for many weeks, with battering-ramsand Krupp guns, so 
weak and impotent as to be unable to break even so much as a 
window in the humblest little home in the land of the Boers. 

Let us hope that this first taste of blood in the Philippines will 
not turn us to brutish beasts, with an unquenchable thirst, and 
lead us into all manner of foreign complications in our greed, 


CARRYING OUR BATTLE-AXES AND SPEARS, LIKE THE ROMANS, 


into every clime and every nation. If commercial greed and 
trade justify our course in the Orient, why not look after addi- 
tional trade in Europe also? Why not offer England $20,000,000 
for Ireland, telling her we need the island as a coaling station, in 
order to extend our commerce and to carry our flag across Great 
Britain and the Continent? If England refuses to accept the $20,- 
000,000, let us shoot benevolent assimilation into her and all the 
while increase our prosperity. 

No, my friends; let us not become a nation of savages; let us 
not become a nation of liars; let us remain true to the principles 
of the fathers; let us have higher and holier ideals; let us be am- 
bitions that the Stars and Stripes may some day wave over China 
and India, Russia, Germany, and Great Britain, but let our flag 
be placed there by the people themselves taking new hope, new 
courage, and new inspiration, by the example we set them and by 
the lessons and precepts we give them. 

Let us remember the lesson of our Bartholdi statue, the gift and 
jewel of France, our statue of Liberty Enlightening the World. 
Let us expand America and promote the cause of the Stars and 
Stripes by the example and precept of the purest, the best, and the 
most ennobling Government on the face of the earth, hoping that 
some day Old Glory may be the emblem of ‘‘ peace on earth and 
good will to men,” and that even Great Britain may yet becomea 
republic, and that an Irishman may be elected her president. 

I agree with Senator Hoar when he says: 


“WE HAVE DISHONORED OUR GREAT HISTORY.” 


I agree with Senator Hoar’s resolution, introduced in the Sen- 
ate weeks ago, which nearly all of the Administration papers of 
the country were too cowardly and too unjust to their readers to 
print. { insist upon it that our imperialistic policy is a policy 
that requires a censored press, requires a suppression of the truth 
and the facts, and therefore that imperialism is a shameful policy 
that resorts to falsehood and secrecy, fit instruments and emblems 
of all those who work in the dark and are guilty of criminal 
agwressions. 

And now, my friends, in closing, it seems to me there can be 
nothing more appropriate than the poem and prayer of Dr. How- 
ard 8, Taylor, of Chicago, the poet laureate of the reform forces: 


THE CONFESSIONAL, 


God of our sires who hither fled 
Across a strange and stormy sea, 
Who suffered exile, toiled and bled 
To make themselves and children free— 
God of the Pilgrims! Smite us not! 
We have forgot! We have forgot! 


How runs thestory? Far away 
We hear the epoch opening gun 
Fired by our minute-men at bay 
Upon the green at Lexington. 
But far and faint, we heed it not; 
Lord God of Hosts, we have forgot! 


The Bill of Rights our fathers signed, 

And sealed with shot and saber stroke, 
Their just appeal to all mankind, 

Their prayers sent up through battle smoke, 
Their faith humane, without a blot— 
Lord Christ, forgive—we have forgot! 


Ah, if where sunset islands lie 
Thy brave brown men their blood shall spill— 
Shall strike for liberty and die, 
Slain by the heirs of Bunker Hill— 
Thou wilt remember, wilt thou not, 
Though we, thy people, have forgot? 


We have forgot! A Roman lust 
Profanes our ancient holy things; 
We trample justice in the dust; 
We have the rabies of the kings— 
The scarlet rage of gun and sword! 
Have mercy on thy people, Lord! 


Thou wilt remember, wilt thou not, 
Though we, thy people, have forgot? 
God of the Pilgrims! Smite us not! 
We have forgot! We have forgot! 
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Special Privileges and Special Burdens in Finance, 





SPEECH 


HON. EDWARD T. NOONAN, 


OF ILLINOIS, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Tuesday, March 13, 1900. 

The House having under consideration the conference report on the bill 
(H. R. 1) entitled “A bill to define and fix the standard of value, to maintain 
the parity of all forms of money issued or coined by the Uni States, and 
for other purposes ”"’— 

Mr. NOONAN said: 

Mr. Speaker: The House is about to adopt the report of the 
pg committee and enact into law the pending bill as 
amen 

The bill has already been engrossed and awaits the immediate 
signature of the Speaker when the vote shall have been announced, 
and the Treasury t has anticipated the schedule time 
for final legislative action by making the necessary arrangements 
to comply with the provisions of the new law. 

ore, at this late hour, it would be idle for me to presume 
to add to the diffusion of knowledge which the ConGRESSIONAL 
Recorp discloses ing the causes and effects of this bill. 

In my humble j t many of its en are pernicious, 
and some are fraught with grave potential evils, the discussion of 
ee ee ee more than to leave a re- 


The first section of the amended bill declares that the gold dol- 

lar shall be the standard unit of value, and all forms of money 

issued or coined by the United States shall be maintained at a 

parity of value with this standard, and the Secretary of the Treas- 
is charged with the laieeamiiee such parity. 

— Sana eanioe i and the fu- 

i a ° 

I e the power of is determined by the 
quantitative law, and that the quantitative law is affected by 
natural and artificial supply demand. In fact, my observa- 
tion has been that in all avocations for pecuniary profit the ten- 
dency is to combat, with more or less success, the operation of the 
epcelie’ immutable laws of supply and demand. 

For stability as a standard value and as a medium of ex- 
change I am to a single standard and favor bimetallism. 

nr to establish by legislation ion tccaahigabcltacttuceagh: 
cen ugh- 
out the commercial world, and am aware of the tem: favor- 
able conditions which render it expedient for its advocates to 
enact the single standard into the law of this country, and thus 
include the accumulated wealth and property, the existing debts, 
the domestic and foreign commerce of this great nation 
in that hazardous financial experiment. For, in my opinion, it is 
on more than a forced experiment, prejudicial sat Sudtivess in 
many parts of the world (notably in Russia and India) where it 
has been adopted, which even the present favorable conditions do 
not relieve its acuteness. 

The experiment is dangerous in itself, but the manner in which 
it is sought to render it effective makes it doubly so. 

While the business and values of this country are always more 
crassee dhe qoepenly fea Seip Seaian aan Goeiain, per 
creases the jeo sources presents oppor- 
tunities for financial shocks by domestic influences. 

The effect of the — standard is to enhance the purchasing 
eoas, of gold and lessen the exchange price of all other com- 
modities. 

Its beneficiaries are the holders of gold, the creditor class, which 
holds evidences of debt, and holders of outstanding contracts, and 
skilled in the arts of finance, whose trade is to buy 
and sell money, whose wealth and power enable them to made 
loans to nations, to undertake the flotation of gigantic enterprises, 
and to absorb or contru', by concerted action, sufficient of the 
world’s stock of gold to create an artificial demand 


a trust of all a trust of the world’s ‘ion money. 
holders of Seabee does 


owes public or 
ing the indus 


the Hoe.” 

The financial centers of this country have not yet recovered 
from the shock occasioned last December by the effect on the com- 
merce of the world of the war between the great 
and the little African (whose total 


my district), which a panicin Frankfort, Paris, 
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British 
tn loos than - As the rest of the world progresses in civilization it will require 


Berlin, Wall street, Beacon street, Chestnut street, and La Sallo 
street; which, in spite of the enormous balance of trade in our 
favor, presented the singular spectacle of the United States ship- 
ping gold to Europe. 

When such a war by Great Britain with a small republic pro. 
duces such a result, I fear to speculate upon the potential financi.| 
—— which would arise from a war between any of the Great 

‘owers. 

The Bank of sens replenished its stock of gold from the 
United States and the Bank of France. The Bank of France ex- 
ercises its option to pay in coin, either gold or silver. 

Arbitrage brokers of Wall street will take advantage of dif. 
ference in the rate of European exchange of one-eighth of 1 per 
cent profit to ship gold to Europe. 

WORLD'S STOCK OF GOLD INADEQUATE 

In my opinion, the world’s stock of gold, even with the increase 
production thereof, is inadequate to meet the demand and require- 
ments of its use as redemption money for the commerce of tlio 
world. And that fact will be demonstrated by foreign political 
disturbances serious enough to impair international commercial 
confidence whereby a demand for redemption money will result, 

With the discovery of new minesand the invention of new proc- 
esses in chemistry and electricity for working low-grade ores and 
cheapening the cost of production, it is estimated that the worl<'s 
stock of gold in 1899 was $312,000,000. 

The increase in the population of the world and the progress of 
commerce and civilization render the poetetes of more gold 
imperative so long as it is the redemption money of the world, 
On the other hand, we know that mines become exhausted. 

While it is a matter of speculation whether the production of 
gold will increase commensurate with its demand, there is no un- 
certainty as to the development of trade and commerce. 

Only an ardent Utopian can conceive of the ree possi- 
bility of altruistic na s quarantesing to mankind the blessings 
of arbitration and perpetual peace. 

Even if the peace conference of The Hague had stipulated a 
treaty of perpetual and disarmament, and thereby opened 
to the arts and marts of prose the war chests of Europe, in which 
the hoarded hundreds of millions of gold are now kept intact by 
the Great Powers for self-preservation from the imperialism of 
their sister nations, ated from the correlative premise of 
peace, in my opinion, the release of this hoarded gold would be a 
tonic to industry of temporary advantage, and of no more value 
in affording a permanent solution of the financial question than 
would an increase in the Vege of gold to an equal amount. 

The accumulated wealth of this country is estimated by statis- 
ticians to be $65,000,000,000. The total debt of this country is 
estimated to be $20,000,000,000. 

It is almost impossible to estimate the domestic trade of this 
country. Only a partial idea can be obtained from’ the total 
clearing-house transactions of 72 cities of the United States, which 
for the year ending September 30, 1899, were the enormous aggre- 
gate of $88,909,661,776. The total stock of money in the United 
States was estimated. March 1, 1900, by the De ent to be 
$2,267,626,865. The total stock of , upon which all rests by 
this bill, was estimated to be$1,025,825,162, The estimated popula- 
tion of the United States is 77,395,000; circulation per capita, $26.12. 

This great debt and the great commerceof this country rest upon 
a comparatively small amount of gold. How utterly impotent 
that small amount of gold would be can be readily appreciated if 










































all the creditors were to insist upon payment in redemption money, 
which is 20 to1, Particularly is this true when the greater part 
of our debt is held by f 


I have seen no estimates of the accumulated wealth of the world, 
the debts of the world, or the volumeof commercial trans- 
actions of the world for any given year. 

In 1899 the total on of the world was estimated at 
1,318,100,000, The ‘s stock of money was estimated as fol- 


[Report of Bureau of the Mint January 1, 1900.} 





Tie Cet eR I in sini a nckdtinncniiiin thes decunennsinsies $4, 631, 
in capllicc elites conshpnpiddionevonitinarenie biti 3, 836, 100, 000.00 
Ee I on ol occas pneees chupipacesipchpens dudees 2, 836, 300. 
Total stock of all money.........s------<00-----+------e--- 11,904, 100, 000. 00 
Per capita of money ............. Tce iaihettehs Agaaedietinedaiiialtaamts ai 8.57 
ee ati a pier Netinb cles Gedebandpes gindatnassess 3.51 
a eens Gein Re wane mast be 
readily 
The U States, with one-twentieth of the.population of the 


entire world, owns about one-fourth of the entire stock of gold in 


the world. 
Our per capita circulation of $26.12 is less than many other na- 
tions, and the issue of bank-note , encouraged by this 


circulation 
bill, is an admission that this country needs more money in cir- 
culation. ; 


more money in circulation, and in crises the ption money 
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will be demanded, Then what will become of our gold? Such a 
dis on can not continue permanently. , ; 

I hope that the production of gold will continue to increase in 
the future as it has in the past, and in that event sooner or later 
the objection on the part of the money power of the world will 
be, not to bimetallism, but to the single standard of gold, and in 
favor of a single silver standard, or some new standard more sus- 


ceptible to their influence and control, 
FOREIGN TRADE. 


The ucers and manufacturers of this country are makin 
greater strides for foreign trade than ever before. The Philadel- 
phia Commercial Museum is entitled to great credit for its efforts 

his behalf. 
The economics of the fields for their greatest opportunities—the 
Orient and South America—in my opinion, are arguments in 
favor of bimetallism. . : : , 
Our newly acquired possessions bring this economic question 
closer to home, and its importance to this country is now more 
fully realized. . . : 

Mr. Edward W. Harden, special commissioner of the United 
States on financial and industrial conditions of the Philippines, 
in his report says: 

The question of the future currency of the Pelipgines is one which is of 
vie eee to all business men of the islands. The best informed men 
in are unanimous in their opinion that under present conditions a 
silver carveney i the only one suited to the islands. A great deal of the 
trade of the Philippines is with China, Japan, the Straits Settlements, India, 
and Australia. In China, Japan, and India the whole trade is on the silver 
basis. Though Japan has atopee the gold standard, it has, however, as the 
basis of its currency the gold dollar, which is oe ay worth only 50 
cents, and its currency, therefore, in effect is on the silver basis, the same as 
China and India. (Report Comptroller, 1899, Volume I, page 42.) 

The per capita of money in the Philippines is about $2.50; China, 
$1.96; India, $2.07; Japan (metallic), $1.75; Central American 
States, $3.65; South American States, $2.67; Cuba (metallic) , $1.94; 
Mexico, $9.12. 

India and China, with an estimated population in 1899 of 683,- 
400,000, have no gold to speak of and a stock of silver estimated 
at $1,318,400, 

The foreign commerce of the Pacific is estimated by statisticians 
to wate $2,000,000,000 annually, of which our Republic en- 
joy than one-tenth, ; 

e doors of commerce of Asia and Oceania are now only par- 
tially to the world. When the material and moral progress 
of civilization develops the physical and mental wants of the un- 
told hundreds of millions of people of the Orient and dark conti- 
nent, what will be the aggregate of their accumulated property, 
and what will be the aggregate of their domestic and foreign 
commerce, all of which it is sought to measure and exchange by 
the single standard of gold? 


INTERNATIONAL AGREEMENT. 


The necessity of a uniform currency of the world has been the 
subject of discussion by financiers and statesmen for centuries, 
but more particularly of recent years. Political parties of this 
co have made it a subject of planks in their platforms. 
The mblican platform of 1888 is, in part, as follows: 
The Republican party is in favor of the use of both gold and silver as 
money, and condemns the policy of the Democratic Administration in its 
efforts to demonetize silver. 
‘ The platform of the Republican party in 1896 is, in part, as fol- 
OWS: 
We are fore to the free coi of silver except by inter- 
we pledge ourselves t9 promote, an ‘until nach agreement can be obiai 
, an suc ed, 
the mrictnn gold standard must be preserved. 


The bill now pending is, in part, as follows: 


Sec. 14. That the ions of this act are not intended to preclude the 
t of international bimetallism whenever conditions shall make 


accomplishmen 
alles cee re to secure the same by concurrent action of the 


nations of the world, and at a ratio which shall insure 
permanence of relative value betweep gold and silver. 


Tn 1888 the Republican party condemned the unfriendliness of 
the Democratic inistration to silver. In 1896 it pledged itself 
eos an international ment for bimetallism. It now 

ws from its ewe and enacts, the mere ae. that 

this new law is not intended to forever preclude an international 
ag Soar establishing bimetallism. 

international conferences of 1878 and 1881 accomplished 

nothing because of the opposition of England, whose statesmen 

frankly avowed that as the creditor nation it would be unwise for 

it to lessen the purchasing power of the money in which her credits 


comunissioners who went to Europe in 1897, under the reso- 


of were seriously retarded in their efforts to ob- 
a because of the cold water thrown upon the mat- 
ter by the on. 
financiers and statesmen at the present time are 
—.* the opinion that the initiative for international 
be taken by this country. 
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THE BANK OF THE UNITED STATES. 


Banking associations, within the range of legitimate operation 
of deposit and discount, subserve a useful function of industrial 
economics. 

But national banks enjoy special privileges as banks of issue, 
and exercise in some respects the functions of the Government, 
and truly become, as the name would imply, banks of the nation 
for deposit and circulation, 

At the time the Constitution was ordained the power of the 
Government of the United States regarding national banks was 
the subject of controversy between the two schools of constitu- 
tional construction. 

In 1791 Alexander Hamilton, notwithstanding Jefferson's oppo- 
sition, secured the enactment by Congress of a. bill creating a 
bank of the Union. 

In 1811, when a bill was introduced to recharter the bank, Jef- 
ferson was successful in his opposition, and the bill was defeated, 

Again, in 1816, another act was passed by Congress to establish 
‘*The Bank of the United States.” It enjoyed a checkered career, 
first, because of mismanagement, then with the difficulties and 
ae by the various State legislatures, | 

he controversy between the bank and the States was settled in 
1819 by the Supreme Court in the elaborate opinion handed down 
by Chief Justice Marshall, in the celebrated case of McCulloch 
vs. The State of Maryland, Daniel Webster appearing for the 
bank, in whichit was held that the act chartering the bank was 
constitutional (4 Wheaton, 316). 

From 1825 to 1829 the bank and its 25 branches began to exert a 
controlling influence in industrial affairs throughout the nation. 
Nevertheless President Andrew Jackson, in December, 1829, in his 
annual message to Congress, stated: 

The charter of the Bank of the United States expires in 1836, and its stock- 
holders will most probably apply for renewal of their privileges. In order to 
avoid the evils resulting from precipitancy in a measure involving such im- 
portant principles and such deep pecuniary interest, I feel that Lcan not in 
justice to the parties interested too soon present it to the deliberate consid- 
eration of the legislature and the people. 

Both the constitutionality and the expediency of the law creating this 
bank are well questioned by a large portion of our fellow citizens; and it 
must be admitted that it has failed in the great end of establishing a uniform 
and sound currency. 

This resulted in the memorable political struggle between An- 
drew Jackson and the money powers of that time, in which Jack- 
son was reelected, and his veto of the bill passed by Congress to 
extend the charter of the bank was sustained. In February, 1836, 
thirteen days before the expiration of its charter, the bank received 
a charter from the State of Pennsylvania. During the panic of 
1837 its stock sold at a premium of $37 per share. The bank closed 
its doors in 1843, and its capital of $28,000,000 was lost to its stock- 
holders. 

Thus ended the career of the second and last Bank of the United 


STATE BANKS. 


From time to time since 1782 the legislatures of the respective 
oe authorized banks of the State, State banks, and savings 

anks. 

The Government influences, at the time of the civil war, dis- 
criminated against banks of the States and State banks. 

Secretary of the Treasury Chase, afterwards Chief Justice, in 
his report for 1861, said: 


It has well been questioned by the most eminent statesmen, whether a 
currency of bank notes, issued by local institutions under State laws, is not, 


in fact, prohibited by the national Constitution. Such emissions certainly 
fall within the spirit, if not within the letter of the constitutional prohibi- 
tion of the emission of bills of credit by the States, and of the making by 


a of anything except gold and silver coin a legal tender in payment of 
ebts. 

The State banks were first taxed 2 per cent, then the tax was 
divided into monthly installments, in order that the volume of 
circulating notes would be ascertained. 

The act of March, 1865, provided that every national bank shall 
pay a tax of 10 per cent on the notes of any person or State bank 
used for circulation or paid by them. 

The act of July, 1866, provided that State banks should pay 10 
per cent on the amount of their notes, all notes of any person or 
other State bank used for circulation and paid out by them. 

This resulted in the conversion of about 1,000 State banks into 
national banks, 

The Supreme Court of the United States declared these acts 
constitutional in 1869, in the celebrated case of Bank vs. Fenno 
(8 Wall., 533). 

While the Federal tax is prohibitive in the issuance of bank 
notes by State institutions, nevertheless, the various legislatures 
have enabled the establishment of trust companies which have 
fiduciary powers and privileges in addition tothat of banking not 
erjoyed by national banks. 

e report of the Comptroller of the Currency for 1899 contains 
a table showing that statements of the condition were submitted 
by 9,732 incorporated and private banks for the year ending June 
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80, 1899. And, by a report of the Commissioner of Internal Reve- 
nue, it was found that 12,804 banks and bankers paid war tax on 
capital stock and surplus, 

‘rom the statements submitted, and the estimate on the tax of 
those not submitted, the total deposits of said banks and bankers 
are $4,264,162,361. 

NATIONAL BANKS. 

In the exigencies of the civil war and the necessity of the Fed- 
eral Government to secure a better market for its bond issues is 
found the cause for granting franchise to the private corporation 
known as a national bank. 

Secretary Chase, in his report fot 1861, recommended the grad- 
ual issue of national-bank notes secured by Government bonds, 
and stated the following to be its advantages: 

A currency of uniform socnntty ond value, tection from losses in dis- 
foaus. # diminution in tee rate of interest, or participation by the people is 
the profits of circulation. ae devils ofa great peuay mnenoy: 
oly, and a distribution of the of the nation to the leading monetary 
anne the country, thus identifying their interests with those of the 

In his report for 1862 Secretary Chase earnestly advocated the 
passage of the national-bank bill. He said— 

That the United States bonds would be required for banking purposes, a 
steady market would be established, and their negotiation greatly facili- 
tated,a uniformity of price for the bonds would be maintained at a rate 
above funds of equal credit, but not available to banking associations. 

Con in 1863 and 1864 authorized the establishment of na- 
tional ks, with a franchise for twenty years, authorizing the 
issue by them of national-bank notes to the amount of $300,000,000, 
to be secured by Government bonds. 

These acts were replete with restrictions and limitations upon 
the powers granted to national banks. From time to time new 
acts of Congress have tended to enlarge the powers and lessen the 
restrictions imposed upon these financial institutions. 

The act of 1865 limited the amount of circulating notes fur- 
nished to banks in proportion to — capital. iations 
whose capital does not exceed $500,000, 90 per cent; between $500,- 
000 and $1,000,000, 80 per cent; whose capital exceeds $1,000,000, 


- but less than $3,000,000, 75 per cent; whose capital exceeds 


$3,000,009, 60 per cent. 

The act of 1870 increased the authorized issue to $354,000,000. 
One hundred and fifty millions shall be apportioned according to 
representative population; one hundred and fifty millions shall be 
a the Secretary of the Treasury with due regard to 
e ng resources, capital, and business. The remaining 
fifty-four millions shall be apportioned to those having, under the 
apportionment above prescribed, less than their full on, 

n December, 1874, amount issued reached $352,000,000. 
cane 000 organized after 1870 shall have a circulation in excess 
° ,000. 

The acts of 1875 and 1882 repealed  yeions laws restricting 
the aggregate amount of circ on, since that date all banks 
have had the right to increase and decrease their circulation at 
their pleasure, subject to certain restrictions of those acts. 
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The 11 Eastern States own one-half of the national-bank ro. 
sources of the country and more than one-half of the assets of 
trust companies, State banks, and private bankers. 

The greater part of the profits of these institutions come from tho 
rest of the country; hence the necessity of governmental limitation 
and regulation of their powers. 

RESERVE FUND. 


Section 2 of the bill as amended provides that the Secretary of 
the Treas shall set apart as reserve fund $150,000,000 of gold 
coin and bullion to redeem in gold the outstanding United States 
notes, ting $346,681,016, and the Treasury notes of 1890, 
cane $87,198,000, said notes, when redeemed, to be used— 

1, By exchanging for any gold coin in the general fund. 

2. By en eposits of gold coin in cniianal for said notes. 

3. By purchasing gold with any bonds or notes of the United 
States at such and upon such terms as the Secretary may deem 
most advantageous, 

If, for any reason, the Secretary of the Treasury is unable to 
restore or to maintain the reserve fund by these three methods, 
and that the amount of gold in said fund shall fall below $100,000, - 
000, it shall be the duty of the Secretary of the Treasury to restore 
the fund to $150,000,000 of gold by selling 3 per cent gold bonds. 

The present law requires the reserve of $100,000,000 in gold. 
There is no reason, in ay apne. why this reserve fund should 
be increased to $150,000,000. There is no necessity for impound- 
ing and withdrawing from circulation $50,000,000 in gold. Tho 
law would operate just as well between $50,000,000 and $100,000, - 
000 as between $100,000,000 and $150,000,000., 


ANOTHER ENDLESS CHAIN. 


By reason of the practices of the Treasury Department, and the 
construction of existing law by previous Secretaries, the endless 
chain was established. To remove that evil is one of the objects 
in which the present bill found its first excuse. 

Mr. Speaker, at this time I raise the point that the endless chain 
is not broken. By the provisions of section 2 of the conference re- 
port, the United States notes of $346,000,000and the Treasury notes 
of $87,198,000 may, in the discretion of the Secretary of the Treasury, 
be exchanged for gold, or they may be exchanged to purchase or 
redeem any of the bonds of the United States, or they may be 
used for any other lawful purpose which the public interest may 
require, except not to be used to meet deficiencies in current reve- 
nues, 

It further provides that when any of the United States notes 
($346,000,000) are redeemed they shail be reissued, but held in the 
reserve fund untilexchanged for gold. When more than $50,000,000 
of the United States notes and ury notes are in the reserve 
fund, whereby the gold in the reserve fund is below $100,000,000, 
te the duty of the Secretary to sell 3 per cent bonds to replace 
the reserve. 

In the event of a bond sale the gold received therefor is placed 
in the general fund, and then drawn therefrom with the United 
States and aes notes in the reserve fund, and the general 
fund receives the United States notes and Treasury notes, and in 
the course of events they are paid out of the general fund in the 
ordinary expenditures and a of Government. 
Greenbacks and n circulation which are pre- 
sented for redemption for gold go into the reserve fund, from the 
reserve fund into the general fund, and from the general fund 
into circulation again, which is another endless chain. 

ioe. they may ee into circulation to purchase or redeem any 
<= : —— of _ Bo pa States, oe ae ma so ; hae cir- 
c on for an pargone a nterest may re- 

uire,in the Tuaution of the * TThe only limitation is 
that the Secretary shall not use them to meet deficiencies in the 
‘tunes is I not that the Sec 
8 ambiguous. I am aware Te- 
tary was ever authorized to use any given fund to meet deficits 
in the revenue. : 
REFUNDING OF BONDS. 

The bill further provides that certain outstanding bonds of the 
United States becoming due in 1904, 1907, and 1908 may be re- 
funded for thirty-year gold bonds bearing interest at 2 per cent 
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er cent for the remaining term of the bond, amounting to 
22,605,609. 

po no occasion for the Department to point with pride for 
such a so-called saving. It is merely a premium of 1 per cent on 
the bonds which expire in 1904, 1% per cent on the bonds which 
expire in 1907, and 2 per cent on the bonds which expire in 1908 
for the privilege of having same extended as gold 2 per cent bonds 
twenty-six, twenty-three, and twenty-two years, respectively. In 
other words, a saying of $22,695,609 to pay $343,992,000 interest in 
gold for the extended time, and the additional privilege to national- 
bank holders to use same for deposit upon which to issue an equal 
amount of bank-note circulation at an expense or taxatfon of one- 
half of 1 per cent per annum. : 

The bonds of the United States not included nor authorized to be 
refunded by this bill are the twos, past due, $25,364,500, and the 
fours of 1925, $162,315,415, ‘The reason these bonds were not in- 
cluded is that the twos are past due, and to refund the fours to 
pay 2} per cent would require an advance of about $60,000,000 
om BANK CIRCULATION. 

The act of 1882 extended the national-bank charters for twenty 
years. At that time it was charged that the national banks were 
attempting to perpetuate and protract the national debt merely 
to furnish security for national-bank circulation. 

The Comptroller of the Currency in his annual report for 1882 
strongly opposed the continuance of the national- bank circulation 
after the public debt shall have been paid off. 

Based on any other security, banks would not receive each 
other’s notes. 

The discontinuance of the national-bank system was then the 
subject of public discussion. 

The issuance of national-bank notes based upon municipal or 
corporate bonds or bank assets was deprecated. 
hat distinguished writer on finance, Horace White, said: 

At all events, it would be a great mistake for us to perpetuate or prolong 
the national debt merely to furnish security for bank notes. While the debt 
exists, while the Government has not the means of paying it off and reliev- 
ing the taxpayers of an annual interest charge, it may be aw employed 
as security for the holders of bank notes; but to tax the people longer than 
is necessary for this purpose would be indefensible and would furnish good 
ground = the charge made against national banks that they oppress the 
commun . 

The purpose of this bill in refunding the bonds of the Govern- 
= is to furnish a bagis for profitable circulation by the national 

nks. 

Under the visions of this bill, the National a Bank of 
New York, which has a capital of $10,000,000, and which holds 
$10,000,000 to $15,000,000 of Government deposits, can use the 
Government deposits to buy $10,000,000 of these new Govern- 
ment twos, deposit the Government twos with the Treasury De- 
partment, and thereupon receive authority to issue $10,000,000 
circulation, The $10,600,000 circulation will restore its Govern- 
ment deposits (less the premium which it will acquire by sinking 
fund); and it will thereafter, for thirty years, receive $200,000 a 
year interest on the bonds, and after paying the tax and sinking 
fund and a, will have a net profit of $140,000 a year with- 
out the expenditure of any money of its own except the tem- 
porary advance of the premium on the bonds, 

The difference between the profits it enjoys from the Govern- 
ment deposits secured by bonds and the bank circulation secured 
by bonds is that the deposits may be withdrawn on demand by the 
Secretary, while the bank circulation is at the pleasure of the 
bank for thirty years. And there can be no criticism as to dis- 
crimination in bank circulation. 

LIMITATION UPON WITHDRAWAL OF CIRCULATION REPEALED. 
Section 12 of the conference report, which is about to be agreed 
to, is that part of the bill which provides for the national-bank 
¢ , and contains, among other things, the following 

ause; , 


wneeem of an act entitled ‘‘An act to enable national banking associa- 


their existence, and for other .” approved 
July 12, 1882, as prohibits any national Kash which maken any deposit of law- 
ful in to w its circulating notes from Tecstying any in- 


its circulation for the period of six months from the time it made 
such deposit of lawful money for the Sresee atereres, is hereby repealed, 
all or parts of acts t with the provisions of this 


repeals the prohibition on national banks 
. The first part of the clause expressly 
imposed the act of 1882, that when 


t money for of withdrawing cir- 
banks can not hestve any increase in u- 
ee a senor mes We tie of the enid 


’ 


y the effect of this repeal is to permit national banks 
reissue circulation at their pleasure. 
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The last part of the repealing clause of section 12 is as follows: 

And all other acts or parts of acts inconsistent with the provisions of this 
section are hereby repealed. 

The construction of the repealing clause is important. 

The section in question is section 12, which relates to national- 
bank circulation. The nationa!-bank act of 1882 contains the fol- 
lowing provision regarding the deposit of lawful money for the 
purpose of withdrawing circulation: 

Provided, That not more than $3,000,000 per month shall be deposited for 
this purpose. 

I contend that this limitation of $3,000,000 per month in the 
withdrawal of bank circulation is expressly repealed by the fore- 
going clause of section 12, for the following reasons: 

By the simple rules of statutory construction, this limitation is 
repugnant to, in conflict with, contrary to the scope and intent 
of, and inconsistent with the effective operation of this last ex- 
poemen of the legislative will relating to the issue of circulation 

oy national banks. 

Section 12 authorizes circulation to the extent of $839,000,000. 
It authorizes the reissue of circulation, and encourages the reissue 
of circulation by expressly repealing the six-months’ limit. 

The amount of circulation outstanding last December was 
$204,000,000. It is expected that under the provisions of this bill 
four times that amount will ultimately be issued. 

This $3,000,000 per month limit of the act of 1882 operates on 
the authorized circulation and reissued circulation. 

The purpose of this section of the bill is to increase the national- 
bank circulation by increasing the profits to be derived therefrom 
by national banks and to reduce the burdens and restrictions 
imposed regarding same. It repeals the limitation of 90 per 
cent of the par value, and authorizes banks to issue to the par 
value of the bonds. It reduces by one-half the tax imposed by 
the Government on the circulation of national banks. It provides 
for the increase in the number of national banks by authorizing 
organization of small banks. It encourages the withdrawal and 
reissue of circulation by removing former restrictions thereon. 

If this limitation in the act of 1882 be not repealed by this new 
law,it defeats the operation of the new law in the increase and 
withdrawal from circulation under the new law. 

The franchise of existing national banks is for the term of 
twenty years from the date of their organization, or the time of 
their extension under the act of 1882. 

Section 12, which authorizes the issue of circulation to the ex- 
tent of $839,000,000 and the reissue of circulation of national 
banks, necessarily gives the right to said banks to make the neces- 
sary deposits and withdrawal from circulation during the term 
of their respective franchises. With the limitation of $3,000,000 
per month in withdrawals, this could not be effected. 

I contend that the repealing clause sweeps away every limita- 
tion, and in my contention I am sustained by some of the high 
officials of the Department. 

The national banks issue circulation because it is profitable to 
them. They will withdraw the same if conditions make it un- 
profitable. 

They may expand or contract the volume of the money of the 
nation in circulation to the extent of hundreds of millions of 
dollars. 

Financiers hold. that elastic currency is desirable for business, 
but it may be used as a source of profit to the business of the bank 
and as a evil to the community when that elasticity is con- 
trolled by the banks themselves. 

POTENTIAL EVILS. 

National banks constitute no part of the Government. They 
are private corporations, organized for private gain and managed 
by officers of their own selection. 

While the Comptroller of the Currency exercises supervision 
over them and the national-bank acts circumscribe their corpo- 
rate powers, yet the Government is in no wise responsible for 
their acts. 

While a national bank may be designated as a national deposi- 
tory of the Government funds, that does notchange the character 
of its organization or convert its managers into public officers, 

The present economic evolution of centralization, with the ad- 
vantage of profit and power accruing therefrom, has also been 
felt and appreciated by banking corporations. In financial cen- 
ters national banks of large capital have consolidated. 

Clearing-house associations have time and again adopted rules 
and practices to subserve the self-interest of its members, to the 
loss of other financial institutions and the public in general. 

The large corporations and trusts are represented in the direct- 

of the large national banks, or as depositors or borrowers 
influence their policy. 

The stock exchanges of the country are associations subserving 
public wherein they afford an immediate market for known 
securities. The stock exchanges have the power to regulate the 
nw sy Somme of the country whose stocks and bonds are sold on 

floors. 
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The rules governing these exchanges are more honored in the 


breach than in the observance. 

The failure of their governors to restrict and ulate trading 
in unlisted securities; their permission to ons whose se- 
curities are listed to issue new stock, to issue bonds, to declare divi- 
dends of 100 per cent, or to pass dividends without therecord or the 
publicity tothe exchange or the public of factsand fi justifyin 
same; the toleration of bear raids and bull pools of unlimi 
capital for the en of artificially controlling the market to 
wreck unprotec corporations on the one hand, or to exploit 
others to the public on the other hand; and the toleration of the 
manipulation of call money to 186 per cent per annum by the call- 
loan crowd, are matters of constant recurrence worthy of the in- 
—— of the lawmakers in the respective States and of this 

ouse. 

The consolidated national banks which, with affiliated corpora- 
tions, stock-exchange and clearing-house influences, are potential 
of evil to the business community of the country by the arbitrary 
exercise from time to time of powers and functions properly gov- 
ernmental beyond the control or regulation of the people or the 
legislative will. 

ith the present trend of events such powers and privileges 
should be restricted rather than enlarged. The purpose of this 
bill is to enlarge such powers, 

In conclusion, Mr. Speaker, whenever this House grants special 
privileges to one class by legislation, it im special burdens 
upon another class by legislation. This bill, from the caption to 
the last word, is fraught with — privileges, except in one 
place, which provides that greenbacks redeemed in gold may be 
reissued for lawful purposes which the public interest may require. 

That is the only place in the bill where the public interest is 
mentioned, and even there the public interest reposes in the dis- 
cretion of the Secretary of the Treasury. 

It grants special privileges to the money trust of the world, 
special privileges to the bondholders, and special privileges to 
national banks. 

Its fallacies and weaknesses will be disclosed in the first panic. 
It will be sadly shattered by the domestic financial turmoils which 
it promotes, and will not survive serious international d'sturb- 
ances, which it courts. 

And I hereto set my hand and seal this day to be able to say, 
“T told you so.” [Loud applause on the Democtatic side. } 


Agricultural Appropriation Bill, 


SPEECH 
HON. BURLEIGH F. SPALDING, 


OF NORTH DAKOTA, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Monday, April 9, 1900. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union, and 
having under consideration the bill (H. R. 10538) making appropriations for 
the Department of Agriculture— 

Mr. SPALDING said: 

Mr. CuarrMan: As a new member of this House. and, I trust, 
panne of some of the modesty becoming in a new member, I 
ve occupied very little of the time and attention of this body. 

I have honor to attempt to represent a constituency num- 


bering in the vicinity of 300, ple, and I md about as 
large a constituency as any aamaen from a ou on 
the floor of this House. 


My people occupy a vast empire, 250 by 350 miles in extent, and 
are pro ly more exclusively agricultural in their pursuits than 
the eof any district in the Republic. Itisa land, beau- 
tiful and fruitful asany that greets the rays of the morning sun. 
Its people, coming not only from every 8 in the Union, but 
from Scandinavia, eee Role ree Britian—in short, from 
all the civilized countries of the Old World—and intermingling for 
coe —— have eres a —— ae ay of 
though uncommon ose States of widely diversi- 
fied industries and 


interests. 
They are not only educated, intelligent, and cultured, but prac- 
tical and fully equipped with common sense, that greatest of all 


endowments. ‘ 

The State has hardly been settled twenty years and has been a 
member of the Union of States barely ten but its people be- 
lieve in education, not only for the rest of the world, but for them- 
selves, Shapace peagnentresall liberal, yet at the same time con- 
servative. . 

I find that Vi with 82,370 children of 
for schools in 1898, 000; Virginia, with 582,100 spent 
$1,827,000; South Carolina, with 473,200 children, spent 000, 


——. 


and North Carolina, with 620,000 children, a $931,000; while 
North Dakota, with 96,180 children, expended $1,280,000, or, wit) 
a little more than one-seventh of the number of children, spo. 
about one-third more for education than North Carolina, 

Tne interests of the State of Mississippi are protected on {| 
floor of this House by seven members, who in 1898 received a ¢o)))- 
bined vote of 22,365 ont of a total Congressional vote of 27,\.;, 
yet the prepie of North Dakota showed sufficient interest in t)¢ 
issues of the day to visit the polls and cast 27,776 votes for it ox. 
Representative, or 5,411 more than the total for the seven Missjs. 
sippi members and 589 more than the total Congressional vote of 
the seven Gistricts of that State. 

I mention this not to boast, but to show that the people of North 
Dakota are not only capable of exercising their right of suffrave 
intelligently, but that they take enough interest in the welfare of 
the nation to exercise it, even with less than one-seventh the o)- 
ject for doing so possessed by the people of Mississippi. 

LEGISLATION FOR AGRICULTURE. 

Mr. Chairman, much is said and printed in these days about 
specie’ legislation and special privileges, and itis pepeatedy urged 
that Congress has never done anything for the farmer. I am 
interested in the farmer. I am # farmer myself, and my neigh- 
bors and friends are farmers. Let us see what this bill does. [t 
appropriates more than $66,000 for editors and their assistants to 
prepare documents and compile statistics for the benefit of tho 
farmer; about $37,000 for chemists, sur-cvs, pomology, and kin- 
dred scientific investigations for his be.ucfit; about $12,000 for 
forestry and gardens. 

BUREAU OF ANIMAL INDUSTRY. 

It appropriates $1,078,830 for the Bureau of Animal Industry, to 
which we are indebted for experiments and information regarding 
diseases of farm animals and the distribution of vaccine and other 
preventives of and remedies for diseases of stock. The benefi- 
cent resnits of the work of this Bureau are very apparent in ny 
own State, from which I have lately received hundreds of letters 
testifying to the great resulting benefits. 

This Bureau has done a great work for the animal industry. Its 
results can not be estimated. Fifty thousand dollars are set aside 
to quarantine diseased animals; $100,000 for making investiya- 
tions, collecting statistics and other like work, and for investi- 
gation as to the feasibility of extending the demand for our azri- 
cultural products in foreign lands; $20,000 to investigate and ‘est 
seeds, fiber, and purposes incidental theret6; $20,000 to investigate 
the history and habits of insects injurious and beneficial to agri- 
culture and horticulture, etc., and ascertaining the best means to 
dest those found to be injurious, and similar een: 
$23,000 to investigate diseases of fruits, fruit trees, grain, cotton, 
vegetables, etc.; $40,000 for investigation and information as to 
forests. and how to preserve them, and experiments in growing 
trees in treeless regions; $20,000 for experimental garden; $25.(000 
to investigate relation of soils to climate, texture and composition 
of soils, how to reclaim alkali lands, etc.; $17,000 to experiment 
with grasses, forage plants, and animal f , for the purchase of 
seeds and grasses, 

EXPERIMENTAL STATIONS. 

It gives $780,000 for agricultural experimental stations. Mr. 
Chairman, the late Senator Morrill, when he made provision for 
these stations, builded better than he knew. By reason of longer 
existence some of the stations may be more effective than that in 
my State, but the benefits derived from that station alone are in- 
estimable. Last year through the courtesy of one of our railroads 
more than 1,700 farmers from distant parts of the State saw its 
work and thereby an interest was created that is most effective in 
disseminatin 


g the results of the work of this ent and im- 
proving the methods of farming. It gives $14,000 to investizate 
system of road SeenaeeEnnnnene and the : eins 

an uting 


reports on the subject; $57,500 for publication of farmers’ bulletins 
tigations; $47,500 for publishing and distributing other documents 


SEEDS. 
It a riates $17,000 for purchase and distribution of valu- 
able seeds bs, | aww etc. Here I may say that I understand 
ten not to supply any farmer with all the 
seeds he may need, but to give an opportunity to test and 
experiment with a few different varieties and give the rest of the 
world the benefit of the results through the Department. I have 


distributed = quota on this plan. 


. These, Mr with items of a similar nature in the bill, 
make a total of $4,116,800 for the direct benefit of the farmer, 
who, if he profits by the results of the experiments and investiga- 


tions, is saved time and expense without measure. ° 
The newly settlea States wili derive the greater benefit froin 
only the little I have 
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emen may sneer at some parts of this bill and may read 
ante “the Seeds that never grow,” but I suspect they may be 
more interested in cultivating the muse or the risibilities of the 
House than in cultivating the soil. 
OTHER MEASURES OF INTEREST TO FARMERS. 

But there are other measures in which the farmer is inter- 
ested, even though they omit any direct reference to him. 

It is said that there resides in an Eastern State—we have none 
such in the West—a lawyer whose faculty of generalization is so 
cultivated that when engaged in the preparation of a brief he ex- 
amines the various digests and law dictionaries and cites every 
case containing the name of the subject under consideration— 
that is, if briefing a question under contracts refers to every case 
found containing the word ‘‘contract.” I suppose the persons 
who so persistently contend that there has been no legislation for 
the farmer p on the same principle as does this lawyer, and 
because the word farmer is not in the act, in large letters, conclude 
it can not benefit him. 

Yet there are many laws now on our statute books in which no 
direct reference is made to agriculture by which it is benetited 
beyond measure. Oftentimes only the certainty that some meas- 
ure will be enacted into law works to the immediate advantage of 
the agriculturist; on the other hand, the fear that some existing 
law will be repealed or some measure enacted proves equally det- 

imental, 
, RELATIONS OF THE FARMER TO THE LABORER. 

We are dependent one on the other. Whatever benefits the 
laborer and the merchant benefits the farmer, and whatever up- 
lifts the farmer elevates the rest of the community. The surplus 
of the artisan supplies the market for the farmer, and his profits 
make pes oe forthe mechanic. It is only another statement 
of the ol we that supply and demand, other things being 
equal, ate the price. e mechanic uses the wheat and the 
farmer the boots and shoes and machinery. If there is no me- 
chanic the produce will rot on the farm, and without the farmer 
the product of skilled labor accumulates in the warehouse; and 
without a stable measure of value all is uncertainty. 

THE TARIFF. 

The protective tariff, primarily intended to encourage manu- 
factures, has proven of untold benefit to the workman by fur- 
nishing him employment, and at the same time has supplied con- 
sumers for the products of the farm and increased the price. 
With a low all manufacturing industries have languished 
and the farmer has been the greatest financial sufferer. With a 
high tariff all is changed, labor is employed, capital invests, man- 
ufactories flourish, agriculture finds a ready market for its prod- 
ucts, and the whole country revels in prosperity. 

THE CURRENCY. 


A sound and stable currency, good at par in all countries, is 
likewise beneficial to agriculture. With different standards and 
uncertain values the farmer suffers both in selling and buying. 
With certainty and confidence combined, certainty of a market 
and — in the measure of value, he reaps the greatest 
reward, 

ATTITUDE OF THE PARTIES. 

We find the two great political parties in conflict on these propo- 
sitions in the past. The people remember with sorrow and bitter- 
ness the record of Democratic rule. They now experience with 
delight and satisfaction the results of Republican administration. 
Compare the ruin and disaster during the last Democratic Ad- 
ministration with the prosperity and contentment everywhere 
seen to-day. It is eq apparent in every form of industry— 


the shop, the store, and the farm—like conditions have resulted 
in every branch of industry. 


BENEFITS OF REPUBLICAN RULE. 


Three ago I passed through the manufacturing cities of 
Ohio aad Bones lvania. The machinery was idle; the fires out; 
men unemployed and their families hungry and naked. A short 
time ago I passed through the same States. Smoke was issuing 
frem every chimney, and they number thousands; no idle men 
Were seen; all wexe employed at paying w: ; their children 
were in school, and —_—— reigned everywhere. I visited one 
establishment with 3,000 men in its employ, and was told that it 
had been weeks since a man had presented himself seeking em- 


the farms, in the cities and vi where, under Democ- 
racy, men ens applied at e house daily for employ- 
ment or now, during ublican administration, it has be- 
come impossible to get aman tosaw your wood or make a garden. 
Where formerly great armies encamped along the highways seek- 
ing work or some way to earn a living, and without means to pay 
for a lodging, the camping grounds are now deserted and their 
are finding employment at remunerative wages 


t. 
Suatiodios oer that the value of farm products in the United 
States was $1,600,000,000 more in 1899 than in any year of Demo- 
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cratic depression. Live stock increased in value $700,000,000 
and crops $600,000,000. Agricultural real estate in 1899 was 
worth $1,220,000,000 more than in 1889. During this period mort- 
gages on farms occupied by owners decreased $00,000,000, 
and millions were saved to the farmers by decrease in interest 
rates. Such are the blessings of Republican doctrine when put in 
operation by a President who has the confidence of the business 
world and the affection of the common people. 

This is not all. While accomplishing these vast changes of con- 
ditions, which alone would have caused this Administration to 
pass into history as among the most efficient in all time, it has 
fought a foreign war and achieved more speedy and bloodless vic- 
tory than history elsewhere records. 

While, Mr. Chairman, maintaining that the Administration of 
William McKinley has been well-nigh perfect, I do not consider 
that the only criterion by which to judge any Administration. 
When such vast interests are involved and such gigantic transac- 
tions are daily occurring in the conduct of this nation, rendering 
it impossible to give each detail the full and calm consideration 
which might be given it if no others were pressing, the proper view 
is from the standpoint of comparison, and what would have re 
sulted with our opponents in power, putting into effect the theo- 
ries for which they have contended? 

We should then have seen war declared without ammunition 
for one conflict with the enemy; we should have seen money with- 
held for carrying on the war, after urging it upon the Adminis- 
tration; we would have seen our flag held in contempt by every 
nation, from the mightiest to the weakest; and not satisfied with 
this, we should have become involved in entangling alliances with 
foreign powers, the result of which no man can surmise. We 
should have seen our promises to pay at a discount instead of at 
a premium, our rates of interest increased, and our currency de- 
based. Distress and humiliation everywhere would abound. 

SMALL BANKS. 

But notwithstanding the unparalleled prosperity and glory and 
honor which have attended this Administration, the Democracy 
is not satisfied; the offices are held by the Republicans, and the only 
hope of success lies in finding errors of omission or commission; 
so since this Congress convened not one subject, explored or un- 
explored, has escaped attack from the Democrats. 

hey occupied weeks in discussing the money question, freecoin- 
age of silver at 16 to 1,expressing their horror of being in the power 
of the national banks and their detestation of the banking system; 
yet, Mr. Chairman, that bill contained one feature which from their 
standpoint is more dangerous than all others. The power to or- 
ganize national banks with a capital of $25,000 can, in my judg- 
ment, have no other effect than to double the number of national 
banks within five years and increase the strength of their grasp 
at the throats of the American people, as they term it, beyond 
measure. This feature of the bill was passed over lightly by the 
Democrats. 

Did they attack this provision and direct the country to its dan- 
gers? Did they fail to see that it would in the near future result 
in placing banks where none now exist? Didthey warn the farmer 
and the common people of the approaching danger? No, Mr. 
Chairman; to have done so would have totally obliterated this law 
as an issue. They know that the agricultural States, and the 
South especially, want more banks rather than less. National 
banks do meet with their approval in use, though they condemn 
them in stump s hes. 

They constantly inquired who were asking for the enactment of 
a@ sound-money law. I can tell them, so far as my part of the 
country isconcerned, It was the farmer and the laborer, the Ger- 
man, the Scandinavian, and the Russian, educated, intelligent sons 
of toil all, and not a millionaire among them. 

Mr. Chairman, the subject of free coinage was first discussed 
in my State by two eminent Senators of the United States, who 
visited the capital as a cominittee on irrigation during the session 
of the convention which framed our constitution in 188). They 
were invited by that convention, of which I had the honor to be 
a member, to ome its guests and address its members on the 
subject of irrigating arid lands. They accepted the invitation, 
and while doing so imposed upon their hosts to exploit the doc- 
trine of 16to1. From that day it was talked on the farm, in the 
store, and on the street. 

It is related that if, in passing through the State in 1892-1896, 
you approached a town of any considerable size you would heara 
confused murmur, which would grow louder and louder as you 
approached nearer, until on entering the place you would discover 
that it was a street orator discussing 16 to 1,and the burden of his 
song would be, ‘‘ Millions, millions, millions, billions, billions, and 
billions,” until his audience became entranced by the accumula- 
tion of figures and came to the conclusion that where there were so 
many figures there must be some reason to vote against the Ad- 
ministration, and, accordingly, the electoral vote was divided 
equally among the three parties, each securing one elector. 

4 But these figures and theories did not bear scrutiny, and in 1894 
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the Republicans had 2,500 majority; in 1896, 6,000, and in 1898, 
10,000 to 12,000. In 1909 we con tly expect it will be unani- 
mously Republican. The greater the consideration of the subject 
the greater became the demand for sound money, and if I was 
sent here with any one instruction it was to cast my vote in its 
favor. 








DEMOCRATIC DESPERATION. 


But, Mr. Chairman, this was not the only disclosure of the 
motives of the opponents of the Administration, nor did their de- 
feat on this bill result in their only discomfiture. They investi- 
ga tary of the Treasury; they insisted on inspecting 
the mail of little Macrum, and in attemp tocreate many other 
issnes to detract from the g of the Administration; but each 
and all were dismal failures, which they retired as grace- 
fully as their anger and exhaustion would permit. 

But to carry the comparison further, these same patriotic - 
lators and statesmen cry out api our government of the Phil- 
ippines. They contend that Constitution, immediately upon 
our acquiring these islands, extended over them end made each 
one of their inhabitants a citizen of the United States. If this be 
so, they can not withdraw, neither nee them from the 
Union; but in the same breath they we d let them 

They cry for tree trade with Porto Do 
account of their consideration for the Porto 
but simply because they want free trade 
have an issue. Do they favor it out of consideration for the pov- 
erty and helpless condition of a wget on account of 
their color are they so solicitous for welfare? If are, 
let them first show their generosity and their desire for justice 


nearer home, 1 recently heard a distinguished 

tor state that they bulldozed them (the negroes), they shot them, 
they stuffed the ballot boxes, and are not ashamed of having 
aone 80, } 


In all its history what act has the Democratic 
or what policy advocated that hasshed one ray of light upon man- 
kind or in any way tended to li the burdens 
and the producer? I will 
of expansion under prior Administrations, and are onl 


their 
all for the purpose of raising an issue on W they hope to 
ey deplore the evils of expansion, yet glory in the Louisiana 


are only three ae SERED OGRE SORGRES SS SES Te 
destroying life and property aid by his territory. If 
this and most we our- 
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LOUISIABA. 
The treaty with France for the purchase of Louisiana was rati- 
fied October 21, 1803. _ 
The act of October 31, 1803, authorized the President to tako 
possession of Louisiana. Section 2 of that act was as follows: 
Suc. 2. dad be it jurther enacted, That until the expiration of the prese); 
session of Congress, unless provision for the temporary government of t}, 
said territories be sooner made by Congress, all the military, civil and judi. 
cial exercised by the officers of the existing government of the san\.. 
shall be vested in such person and ms,and shall be exercised in suc); 
manner, as the President of the United States shall direct for maintain, > 
the ts of Louisiana in the free erjoyment of their 
liberty, property and religion. 
On November 14, 1803, Albert Gallatin, Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, issued the following order: 
TREASURY DEPARTMENT, November 1), 1802. 
Il. B. Tris, Esq., Colir, Fort Adams. 
Sin: The President of the United States having decided that until ot jer. 


wise provided for, you shall immediately after the occupation of N “ans 
by the United Stat 7. pation of New Orlea: 


3, exercise the powers heretofore vested in the adminis. 
trator or Collector, Treasurer of the Revenues at New Orleans, and authority 
for that purpose is transmitted to this mail. You will therefore |). 
P to to New appointing a deputy to act 

uring your absence in Mississippi district, or remaining at Fort Adams 


yourse 5 ee er 0 ceed sa tmpedes to Vow Orieans 
jn the exercise of this aathority, it is impossible to prescribe 


from this ee Seles of sen tnee ond mach me t neces- 
sarily prede on your oa judgment, on both which perfect confidence is 
You will only be pleased to observe— 
ist. That the taxes & duties to be collected under your direction are pro- 


cisely the same w the existing laws or lations of Louisian: 
were ~ ye Spanish government at the time of Obtaining 


2d. 'Thatin those taxes & duties are iy those on imports, 
&c., which were ed under those officers 
‘ all other taxes and duties which 


ad. taxes raised for local such as those collected in the city 
of New Orleans, on flour, markets, &. for the purpose of lighting < 
are not included amo those which you 
unless they should by the laws of the place, be 
placed under your which case those amounts must be 

wns for the purposes of their appropriation, 

th. That you areonly to secure or duties accruing after 
obtained by the United States and not to collect or receive any debts due on 
account of duties accrued whilst the Spanish government was in possession 
of New Orleans. 
Stn. ‘bat m the exercise of your office, you are perfectly independent 
the person in whom the powers of Intendant have been by tho 
an 


from it 
President, hing in the to the con notwithstand- 
ing: it being - intention oP tne Prcticnt chet you Geeaaite tens enon. 


Orleans. 
tith. That you shall be accountable to the Treasury for all monies re 
in the same manner as for those you received as Collector o! 
the . ; and must therefore, make in e as far as prac 
ticable, similar returns to the several offices of this 
jth. That you have the same Qyuaee fe remove from & ap t to all the 
bordinate offices rc 


| 


Stated and 


session 


an 

not larger than those heretofore authorized; and that you will your. 
monies received by 
peciall viz: three t.; andalsosuchf eee 
nots enumera . cent.; an such feescorresponding 
z na 8) United States as may b» 
regulations of Louisiana; out o! 
which allowances you shall, as other collectors of the United States, defray 

the expenses of clerk hire, stationery, rent and other 


dollars; taking for that pu ’ 
triplicate er make payable to the Treasurer of the United 


; provided for, the same duties are to be col- 
lected on the importation of goods, in the Mississippi district On 


jeans and vice versa, aa heretofore. — 

an 

lam very resp y Sir Yr obt Sert— we iia 
On 24, 1804, Congress passed an act abolishing all 

donate Geena same into the United 

States from the acquired by the with France and 


on all goods into the territory the United States. The 
a eevited! teak to should not go into effect until thirty days 


act 
after its 
On February 37, 1804, the Secretary of the Treasury issued the 


following order: 
zB ~~ TREASURY DEPARTMENT, Feby. 27th, 1804. 
TORE inne Orteenn, 
Sir: You will receive the transcripts of two laws entitled “An 
Act for sting duties and Sannage within tho 
ne by the of the of April 1803, 
between LU tat the and oo pur- 
poses” Act relatin So th enrolling of 


are | 
than t at of | ae aa dal: 


Someta Be ery 
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This provision was inserted in order to place vessels of that description, in 


with treaty of cession, on the same f with French or 
conformity ls caios from the same countries i ecto But 


Bpanish vesser ich is made # distinct district does not lie within the ceded 
a Nee vrehed the United States coming from any country on this side 


Good Hope, and bound to that port, must be permitted to pro- 
<a eneres whilst no foreign vessel whatever can be allowed that paviegs; 
Natchez not being one of those districts in which foreign vessels are ad- 
mitted. 

ported ot time preceding the 25 day of March 1804 on which the 
above ment ‘oned act commences to operate, T have only to observe that 
in conformity with the Spanish laws heretofore in force, articles exported 
before that day from New Orleans to the United States, and to any other 


excepted, were liable to pay the export duty; that articles 
conte Petore that day into New Orleans from any country whatever 
and eveD the United States unless deposited under the privilege of 


eposi iable to the import duty; and that articles ex be- 
ait, were ee New Orleans to Spain, ought not to have paid the export 


fore A 
ty. Incase where that duty may have been levied on such exportations 
Spain, it must be refunded 


. Mi who is appointed naval officer refuse to accept, you 
wile eisaael to give immediate notice of such refusal tothis De nt. 
Should Air. Garland who is appointed Surveyor of New Orleans, decline his 
appointment, you vo a similar notice and by virtue of the general 
powers vested by law in collectors, fill the place by a temperary appoint- 


ment. 
rson having yet been appointed Surveyor of the port of Bayou St. 
ain mn will placean ym “nape at the landing place near the mouth of said 
Bayou to perform such duties as that situation may require. 
t is p that the laws will be sufficient guides in the execution of 
your duties except on = point of great importance and delicacy which re- 


( ticular instructions. 
The United States claim as of Louisiana under the treaty of cession, 
all that tract of counter w formerly made part of the British province 
of West Florida and which lies south of the 31 degree of latitude ween 
the on the West and the river Perdido on the East. I[t is how- 
ever understood that owing to instructions received from Spain, the officers 
of that government have not delivered ee of that Territory. This 
subject be considered as qecoes matter of negotiation between the two 
countries, it is not the intention of the President of the United States to oc- 
cupy the same by force; and you are therefore to exercise no act of Terri- 
torial jurisdiction the said limits, though part of your district, nor to 
commit any act may endanger the peace of the U. States. But in the 
meanwhile the bitants on both sides should enjoy the advantages of a 
friendly intercourse; and some regulations are necessary for the ren 
of the revenue and to prevent the sufferance of ons in Spain from 
being abused for purposes ous to the United States. With that view 
the following rules must be o' 5 

ist. All articles of the growth, produce or manufacture of the said dis- 
puted Territory may be freely imported into the ports of New Orleans and 
of Bayou St. J as American produce and without paying any duty. 

2d. Boats and vessels of less tons burthen which are employed 
solely in the River or Lake trade, and owned by persons residing within 
the said Territory, may when com direct from the place where owned 
and lader solely with articles not liable to pay duty, be admitted without 

ying Tonnage @uty in the of New Orleans Bayou St. John. And 
Boats anil vessels not decked or if decked not masted, thus employed, 
owned avd ‘aden may in the River Mississippi and Lake Ponchartrain re- 
spectively be considered as American Boats and Vessels of the same Cescrip- 


n. 
3d. “uat part of the said Territory which lies east of the entraace into 
Lak« Ponchartrain from the sea, is in every other respect,so far as relates to 
the revenue laws, to be considered at present, asa S ish my. 
But the intercourse between it and that part of same territory which 
Ponchartrain Maunpas, in boats or vessels of less than 
— tons, employed, owned, and laden as above mentioned, must not be 
rru 
tn iberealie mnt: Bn of latitud ie == poe meng een 
e ex 
Pee shallcommit noact of Territorial jurisdiction therein, to be qonaiien 
ar as relates to the revenue laws, as part of the United States and within your 
to 










ered, so 
the 
es either ar or unarmed mast therefore be per- 
mitted somes nor than New Orleans which is the sole port of 
must be at New Orleans on any wares and 
handise to duty which are destined therefor, in same manner 
Sihy Suneinns MAMaiiey de teok soonticned als $0 the port of the cell tore 
men ie 
ritory witch les with, 
in 








the lakes between the and the eastern 

entrance into Lake Ponchartrain from the sea. For the admission of armed 
vessels in the Lake may endanger the safety of New Orleans and if 
unarmed vessels or even the coasting vessels from Mobile, the admis- 
Wate Si pareatited by Be allowed te introdace into 


ate 

















ority nor have 
present force of § and our 


vested with a discretionary r on that subject, 
Sta cecellae te diceasionied ant co Winsett 


which you must keep in view, are, on the une hand, to pre- 
Soqmegee. = on the other, to abstain fromany act, 


til 


me 


ity, or the of the 

on aatmE altar oh belie ao thet tn comepenionting 
enable the eee eben seees 

subject, with quncnieenen best can opted. 
As that subject. will also thank you to communicate y 
seem necessary for the security of the 

to ae atten & eulichont 

the seventh section of the act to repeal 

to prepare and furnish the certifcate, accom- 


our 
ideas on ha other port of deli established in th 
Sea a nd the of veesel 
‘i 
one a 
wines and teas. 
minds of the inhavitents 


of 
station Revenue Cutter and 
on the measures . which from 
house 
ts or Barges on the Mississippi and Lake Ponchartrain. 
to give the 
iieedibowned 





mere forms arising from ignorance and not essentially injurious to the reve- 
nue, must be overlooked, and every opportunity embraced toinform, satisfy 
and reconcile persons who have business at the Custom house. It is necessary 
also to impress the people with a high sense of the justice, honor and strict 
integrity of the officers of government: and for that purpose great care must 
be taken in selecting Inspectors and other, subordinate officers and their con 
duct should be watched with strict attention. Indeed on this subject the 
President of the United States has directed me to say that he expects par 
ticular vigilance and onergy shall be used by the Collector, Naval officer and 
Surveyor, for the puspese of eradicating the shameful and systematic cor- 
ruption which has heretofore prevailed at New Orleans: that every subordi- 
nate officer who shall connive at auy fraud, be guilty of extortion, or accept 
bribes or extra fees, ought to be immediately discharged and punished; and 
that every legal means should be adopted to bring to condign puni hment 
every individual who shall offer a bribe or attempt to commit any fraud on 
the revenue. 

I perceivo two mistakes in the two aboye mentioned acts—The title of the 
act relative to registers uses the words, “ District of New Orleans instead of 
“district of Mississippi’. As the operative words of the Act in that respect 
are, ‘the territories ceded to the United States”’ &c., vou need not attend to 
the mistake in the title, and as those words embrace that part of the British 
Province of West Florida claimed under the treaty of cession by the United 
States, you are to give them that construction, ond permit vessels owned by 
persons ae there at the time mentioned by the act, to be registered, re- 
corded, enrolled, or licensed, provided that the owners shall request it, and 
shall take the oath of allegiance and in other respects comply with the pro- 
visions of the act. It is also proper to observe that although the words 
“French or Spanish registers’’ are used in one part of the act, yet as in a 
subsequent part of the act the words “ Register and other papers’, &c. aro 
used, it will not be neces.:sry in order to entitle a vessel to the benefit of the 
act, that she should have nad a register; but that any vessel which was navi- 
gated under Spanish or French papers and coming in other respects within 
the purview of the Act, shall be entitled to those benefits. 

The other mistake isin the act “for laying and collecting duties, &c.". The 

roviso at the end of the first section, which proviso relates to the register- 

ng of vessels owned in Louisiana, was as [| am informed, struck ont in Con- 

gress, and a distinct law, which is the other act now transmitted has actually 
passed for that purpose. 

It is presumed that the proviso was nevertheless inserted in the enrolled 
Bill by the transcribing clerk. But as the act passed for that special purpose 
goes turther than the proviso, and being passed one day later than the act 
which contains the proviso, virtually repeals any contradictory provision 
which might be contained in it, you will be directed in the execution of the 
laws, by the said special act of the 25 inst.,and not by the proviso, on the 
same subject, of the act of the 24 instant. 

For the sake of perspicuity you will be pleased to keep a distinct account 
of the revenue accrued between the 20 Decr., 1803, and the 25 March 1804, and 
of the monies received and paid on account of that revenue. You will receive 
re the Comptroller’s office the usual forms in relation tosubsequent trans- 
actions. 

Permit me to request the favour of your opinion, which shall be considered 
as perfectly confidential and may be communicated in a private letter, re- 
specting the most proper characters to fill the places of Naval officer and 
Surveyor, if any of the gentlemen who have been appointed should decline. 
Will it be licy to give one of the offices to one of the French inhabit- 
ants? And is there any such who unites the »roper qualifications of integ 
rity and intelligence to a competent knowledge of the English language? 
Mr. D'Herbigny has been recommended. If he is qualified what is his stand- 
ing amongst the French inhabitants? 

I have the honor to be, Very respectfully Sir Yr obt. Sert 
ALBERT GALLATIN. 


On March 19, 1804, the following order was issued modifying 
the above order of February 27, 1804: 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT, March 19, 1804. 
H. B. Tris, Esq., 
Collec’r of New Orleans. 

Sir: The President of the United States having taken into consideration 
the instructions ting the disputed territory with Spain, contained in 
my letter of the 27 ulto, has thought fit to direct that so much of the said in- 
structions as prohibited Spanish vessels bona fide bound to Baton Rouge & 
other settlements on the east side of the Mississippi yet in the possession of 
Spain from ~ cr higher up than New Orleans, should for the present 
be rescinded. 

You will therefore consider all the said territory whether on Lake Pon- 
chartrain or on the Mississippi in thesame light as that part of it which lies 
east of the P. Lake; that is to say, that with the exception prescribed in the 
two first rales laid down in my letter of the 27th ultoin relation tothe produce 
and shipping of the said disputed territory, you are to consider Baton Rouguo 
& other settlements now in possession of Spain whether on the Missi. Iber 
ville, the Lakes, or the sea coast, as foreign ports. 

If therefore Spanish vessels bound to Maton Rouge or other settlements 
on the Missi. in the possession of Spain, shall arrive at New Orleans they 
may be permitted to proceed to their place of destination under the regu- 
lations and restrictions of the 4 Section of the Collection law, that is to 
say without securing the duties, if they shall have in the manifest first de- 
livered to any officer receiving the same, been a as destined for such 

lace, but giving bund as directed by the P. Section. It will be proper also 

lace an waeeseer on board such vessels till they reach their destination, 

and to have an inspector placed at the [berville, another at Fort Adams, and 

if from numerous such importations any danger of smuggling is entertained, 

—— boat leave the Iberville to watch & examine boats coming down 
ver. 

Tn no instance however you are to allow drawbacks for goods which havo 
been landed & may afterwards be reported to such places; and Spanish 

which may be employed in that trade; must be strictly watched & 
without hesitation seized in case of any attempt to smuggle or otherways in- 
the Revenue laws. 
I have the honor to be with respect Sir Yr Obt. Sert. 
ALBERT GALLATIN. 


On February 28, 1804, the Secretary of the Treasury issued the 
following circular: 
(Circular. } 


TreasuRY DEPARTMENT, February 28, 1804. 


Sim: Az it may be some time before you can be furnished with a printed 
copy <i an Act entitled “an Act for laying and collecting duties on Imports 
Sti aa within the Territories ceded to the United States by the Treaty 
of the thirtieth of April, One Thousand eight hundred and Three, between 
the United States and the French Republic and for other purposes,’’ passed 
on the 24th of the t month, I have deemed it proper for your govern- 
ment therein, to Eicees you, that by the third Section of the said Act, so 
much of any law or laws imposing duties on the Importations intothe United 
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States of Goods wares and Merchandize from New Or which is the 
only port of entry in the said Territories has been . Butas the Act 
in question does not commence to bein force until y oe after its date, 
Articles which have been or may be thus im before 25th of March 
ensuing, must pay the same duties as heretofore. 

Iam, very respectfully, Sir, your Obedt Seryt, 





A. GALLATIN. 
TEXAS. 


On March 1, 1845, Congress passed a joint resolution for the an- 
nexation of Texas. 

The President of the United States was officially notified that 
the convention of Texas, as well as the Congress of the republic of 
Texas, had sanctioned and adopted the joint resolution, yet after 
receiving this notification, R. J. Walker, tary of the Treasury, 
on July 29, 1845, issued the following order: 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT, July 29, 1845. 
To Collectors and other Officers of the Customs. 


The President of the United States has received official intelligence, that 
the Convention, as well as the Congress of the Republic of Texas, have sanc- 
tioned and ad the joint resolution of the 


ted of the United States 
of the first of March last, for the admission of 


Texas as a State of the Union. 

By the 2ith section of the act of Congress of the United States of the 30th 
August, 1842, it is provided: “That it shall be the duty of all Collectors and 
other Officers of Customs to execute and carry into effect all instruc- 
tions of the Secretary of the Treasury relative to the execution of the Reve- 


nue laws; and in case any difficulty arise as to the true construction or 


meaning of any part of such Revenue laws, the decision of Secretary of 
the Treasury shail be conclusive and binding su ors and 
other Officers of the Customs.”’ 


rst. Alth re is now a solemn tory u both 
AF apg ny ot r 
action of the Congress of the United 8 upon this subject, and i c- 
tions founded thereon from —_ will collect duties, 
tofore, u all the imports from into United States. 
A apy Te Fe to New 
Orleans in 1819, when it was decided by the “that all 

w ve been, or may be, from Pensacola, before an act of 

it into a collection district, 
or 


an be made therein to prevent the sacrifice of 
Revenue by the evasion of our laws, as now believed to be contemplated. 
where application te made to enter oa ihe 
granting 


for within our is a mani- 
fest fraud on our evenus la which wht be prevented ont ee lawful 
means this Department. 
the occupation of by an order of the 
Treasu t, the Collector at New Orleans was “to con- 
sider Bazon ye yn ery ty a 4 
the wa ty pe ye Nat cus iiaeenete ie ae 
ve ex- 
served much flaaea™ iti order weg isnod by ont a 


lisuch it is thed the Collector torefuse certifica 
Sn all caves a1 Gao Enbenkeno chad ued omenol eam dollars, the 
Collector will judge for himself, whether such fraud as designated 
is contemplated; and. in the language of law, “if the ture or de- 
ts isto to repre fn Sane to the Comper f the Treasury wo 
re case ’ 
shall determine whether such Tlase a aie shall be granted or 


not.” 
the 76th section of the act of 24 March, 1799, it is provided as follows: 
4 a Soe eegerees oe _ 
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e ted from all Officers of the Customs in carrying these instructio:< 
fully into immediate effect. sien peice 

Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

R. J. WALKER. 

Secretary of the Treasury, 

On December 29, 1845, Congress passed an act the first section 

of which was as follows: 


That all the laws of the United States are hereby declared to extend to 
and over, and to have full force and effect within, the State of Texas, aq. 
mitted at the present session of Congress into the Confederacy and Union of 
the United States. 


Why was this necessary if the Constitution and laws extended 
into acquired territory by their own force? 

Up to and including the admission of Texas it had been uni- 
formly held that the constitution and laws were not in force in 
acquired territory until made so by act of Congress. 

he doctrine is clearly stated by Chief Justice Taney, in Flem- 
ing vs. Page (9 Howard, Page 616,) as follows: 


This construction of the revenue laws has been uniformly given by the 
administrative department of the Government in every case that has ¢ome 
before it. And it has, indeed, been given in cases where there appears to 
have been st Tr ground for the place of shipment as a doment ic 
port. For after Florida had been ceded to the United States, and the forces 
of the United States had taken possession of Pensacola, it was decided by the 
Treasury Department that goods imported from Pensacola before an ict of 
Congress was passed erecting it into a collection district, and authorizing tho 
7 of a collector, were liable to duty. 

hat is, that although Florida had by cession actually become a part of tho 


United States and was in our possession, yet under our revenue laws its ports 
must be regarded as foreign until they were established as domestic by act 
of Con ; and it onptete that this decision was sanctioned at the time by 
the Attorney-General of the United States—the law officer of the Govern- 


ment. And although not so directly a pecanie to the case before us, yet tho 
decisions of the Treasury Department in relation to Amelia Island and cer- 
tain ports in Louisiana, after that province had been ceded to the United 
States, were both made upon the same grounds. 

And in the latter case, after a custom-house had been established by law 
at New the collector at that place was instructed to regard as for- 
eign paoee Baton pmge pad other settlements still in the ion of Spain, 
whe on the ppi, Iberville, or the seacoast. e Department, in 
po instance that we rey wane the et of the povernment, 

ever Fycoguined a a new country as a domestic port 
from which coas' trade might ourried on, unions it had been arevi- 

ously made so by act of Congress. 
EXTENSION OF SLAVERY COMPELS CHANGE. 

On February 19, 1847 (Congressional Globe, volume 17, second 
session Twenty-ninth on page 455), Mr. Calhoun intro- 
duced the following resolutions in the Senate: 


Resolved, That the territories of the United States belong to the several 
states ee this Union, and are held by them as their joint and several 


eosiaed. Tha as the joint agent and representative of the 

states of this Union, has no aps make any law, or do any act whatever, 
t make any distinction between the states 
y of them shall be deprived of its full and equal 

right in any territory of the United States acquired or to be acquired. 

Resol That the enactment of any law w should directly, or by its 
eae, ve the citizens of any of the states of this Union from emigrat- 

th , into any of the territories of the United States, 

tion, and would, therefore, be a violation of the 

the states from which such citizen emigrated, 

and in t papeberenity which bel to them as members 
of this Pay on would directly to subvert the Union itself. 

Re it is a fundamental ple in our political creed, that a 
people, tn orming a constitution, have the unconditional right to form and 
adopt government which they may think best calcula to secure their 

; that, in conformity thercto, no other 

by federal constitution on a state,in order to be 

into Union, except that its constitution shall republican; 
of any Sar by hn 2 would not only be in viola- 

but in direct with the principle on which 
our political system rests. 

These resolutions went no further than to deny the power of 


Congress a slavery in the territories. When New Mex- 
ico and : ornia ee ee Oo: their soil leads free, and 
these resolutions Congress from legislating against 
slavery in the tories did not answer the . An effort 
was made to extend the constitution to these tories by act of 
Co: but failed. Mr. Calhoun then asserted the dogma for 
the time that the constitution of its own force, without an 
act of Congress, was in force in the territories. 
On June 27th, 1848, he thus announced the doctrine: 
ter heer eee Srscy ond all ew Wanton ond Calioreint ka esocres toe 
° eo 
f rows coumteien is , the sovereignty and pathority 
of M the Sarees sere by it becomes extinct,and that of the 


United States is substituted in its carrying with it the constitution, 
with its overriding control over Oo tas loud nas estltcuioee ot lenin 


Following this doctrine, and showing how fully Calhoun domi- 
nated the istration of Polk on this question, and how quickly 
the same Secretary of the who made the order about 
Texas could change his tion, R. J. Walker, on October 7, 1848, 
issued the [ae , announcing that the constitution was 


in force in Calif : 
TREASURY DEPARTMENT, October 7, 1518. 
. t 
the 30th of May last. wpen the coshenan of seuategtinns of our Srenty 
presented by merchants and 


United States is declared “All treaties 
made, under the authority of the United States, 
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shall be the su elawof the land.” By the treaty with Mexico California 
is annexed to this Republic, and the Constitution of the United States is ex- 
tended over that Territory and is in full force throughout its limits. Con- 

ess, also, by several enactments subsequent to the ratification of the treaty, 
fave @ ized California as a part of the Union, and have ex: 
tended over itin several important particulars the laws of the United States. 

Under these circumstances the following instructions are issued by this 


nt: 
Depret. All articles of the growth, produce, or manufacture of California, 
shi therefrom at any time sinco the 30th of May last, are entitled to ad- 
anes eee of duty into all the ports of the United States. 
Second. All es of the growth, produce, or manufacture of the United 
States are entitled to on free of duty into California, as are also all 
foreign goods which are pe duty by the laws of Congress, or on 


goods the duties presc by those laws have been paid to any col- 
= of the United States previous to their introduction into ¢ California. 
Third. Although the titution of the United States extends to Cali- 


d Congress have recognized it by law asa part of the Union and 
form, ed for it as such, yet it is not brought by law Within the limits of an 
nor has Con author the appointment of any oft. 
cers to collect the revenue accruing on the import of foreign dutiable goods 
into that Territory. Under these circumstances, although this Department 
may be unable to collect the duties accruing on Saapersniioen from foreign 
countries in ornia, yet,if foreign dutiable goods should be introduced 
there and ship: thence to any rt or place of the United States, they will 
be subject to ay as also to he penalties prescribed by law when such 
importation is attempted without the payment of duties. 

R. J. WALKER, 
Secretary of the Treasury. 
There has been considerable discussion in the last few months 
in regard to the authorship of the expression, ‘‘ The constitution 
follows the flag.” No living statesman can rightfully claim to 
be the author of this expression. John C. Calhoun, in the debate 
with Daniel Webster in the United States Senate on February 24, 
1849, first used the expression in these words: 

Then the simple question is, does the Constitution extend to the territo- 
ries, or does it not extend tothem? Why, the Constitution interprets itself. 
It pronounces itself to be the Supreme Law of the land. 

Mr. WeEssTER: What land? 


Mr. CaLnoun: The land. The territories of the United States area part 

of the land. It is the Supreme law, not within the limits of the states of this 

me , but wherever our waves—wherever our authority goes, 

the Constitudion in part goes, not all its provisions certainly, but all its suit- 
able provisions. 


To this Mr. Webster made the following reply:— 


The Honorable Senator from South Carolina argues that the Constitution 

declares itself to be the law of the land, and that therefore it must extend 

terri *'The land,” I take it, means the land over which the 

in other words, it means the states united 

under the Constitution. But does not the gentleman see at once that that 

argument would prove a arrest deal much. The Constitution no more 

says that the Constitution itself shall be the Supreme law of the land than it 

says that the laws of Congress shall be the supreme law of the land. It de- 

clares that the Constitution and the laws of Congress passed under it shall be 
the Supreme law of the land. 


The Porto Rico Bill. 


SPEECH 
HON. JAMES R. MANN, 


OF ILLINOIS, 
In THE House oF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Wednesdag, April 11, 1900. 


The House having under consideration the bill (H. R. 8245) temporarily 
fe provide sean and a civil government for Porto Rico, with Senate 


Mr. MANN said: 
Mr. SPEAKER: There has been a vast amount of agitation and 
misrepresentation in d to this Porto Rico bill. N ane 
of all classes have ed it with an indignation and fury seldom 
equaled in recent years. This has been particularly true in the 
city of = i this maatere mee, bees aemnes by 
‘oe abd Gat a rness usually reserved for loc cago 
affairs a men. It were easy for me to have been with 
the popular tide in my own city by siding with the press and 
the bill. But I was one of the earnest believers in this 


at the outset and have never faltered in my personal 
support of it, I have and shall favor it because I thoroughly be- 
lieve it to be right. I express no doubt of the sincerity of those 
who have so need it, though I have never yet seen any argu- 


: 
' 


the bill which commended itself to my judgment, 
ever seen in any newspaper opposed to the measure a 
t of what it provides. 
HISTORY OF PROPOSED LEGISLATION. 


‘look into the history of the pened le islation. 
treaty of Paris between the Un ted Seaton and Spain the 
Porto Rico was ceded by Spain to this country. That 
ratified April 11, 1899. Prior to that time our Army 
in possession of the island for many months. After the 
ratification of the treaty the island continued to be governed 
the mary occupation of the United States. 
duties imposed between Porto Rico and the United 
remained as they were before the war with Spain began— 


a 
iE 


2 
a 


. 


that is, articles coming to this country from Porto Rico during 
our military occupation there have paid the regular Dingley tariff 
rates, and articles going from here to Porto Rico have paid the reg- 
ular tariff rates established by the military commanders there, ex- 
cept in some cases where preference has been granted to articles 
imported from the United States. 

The duties which have been collected in Porto Rico have been 
retained there for expenditure, and the duties which have been 
collected here on articles imported from Porto Rico have been 
retained here and covered into the general Treasury, except so 
far as affected by the law recently enacted by Congress. 

POSITION OF PRESIDENT M'KINLEY. 

Such was the situation when President McKinley prepared his 
message, which was sent to Congress at the opening of the session 
in December, in which he declared it to be our ‘plain duty” to 
provide by law for free trade between Porto Rico and the United 
States. We have used the term ‘free trade” in this country for 
many years to describe the doctrine of a tariff for revenue as 
distinguished from a tariff for protection to industries. 

I have no doubt that was the idea of the President, the greatest 
living exponent of the protective principle, when he penned his 
message. He wished to do away with the Dingley protective 
tariff law as applied against Porto Rico, And he did not have in 
mind absolute free trade to the extent of raising no revenue on 
articles shipped between the United States and Porto Rico. I do 
not think, therefore, that President McKinley can fairly be ac- 
cused of inconsistency in advocating the present proposed legis- 
lation, as he has heartily and openly done. 


PROVISIONS OF THE BILL, 


The tariff provisions of this Porto Rico bill which have excited 
so much hysterical and unfavorable comment are short and easily 
understood, though I have never seen them stated in any of the 
newspapers denouncing the bill. It is provided that upon mer- 
chandise coming into the United States from Porto Rico, or com- 
ing into Porto Rico from the United States, there shall be collected 
15 per cent of the amount of duties to be collected upon like arti- 
cles of merchandise coming from foreign countries, This would 
make the duties to be collected about one-seventh of what they 
now are. 

The bill provides that all food products and other articles now 
admitted free of duty into Porto Rico from the United States 
under orders of the Secretary of War shall continue to go in free, 
The bill further provides for the organization of a local civil gov- 
ernment for the island of Porto Rico and that whenever the 
Porto Rican legislative assembly shall have put into operation a 
— of local taxation to meet the necessities of the government 
there, then all tariff duties between the United States and Porto 
Ricoshall absolutely cease and that in no event shall duties be col- 
lected after March 1, 1902. 

It is further provided that all of the duties and taxes collected 
in Porto Rico in pursuance of the proposed law, less the cost of 
collection, and the gross amount of all collections of duties and 
taxes in the United States upon articles coming from Porto Rico, 
shall be covered into the general fund of the Treasury, to be held 
as a separate fund, which is placed at the disposal of the Presi- 
dent to be used-for the government and benefit of Porto Rico 
until the civil government provided for by this legislation shall 
have been organized in Porto Rico, when all of such funds then 
unexpended shall be transferred to the local treasury of Porto 
Rico, and all future collections paid directly thereto. 

Under this legislation no internal-revenue taxes will be collected 
in Porto Rico by the United States—that is, the National Govern- 
ment will not collect any revenue from the manufacture or sale 
of rum or beer or other spirituous or malt liquors, or even any of 
the war-revenue taxes. 

The other numerous provisions of the act relate to the organi- 
zation of a civil government in the island of Porto Rico. I do 
not pro now to discuss the character of the local government 
thus to be instituted. In my opinion, the provisions of this meas- 
ure upon that subject are ideal. They give a broad latitude for 
local self-government, with sufficient restraints to prevent undue 
indebtedness and corruption and to insure stable, orderly, intelli- 

t, and progressive government, and to inaugurate a system of 
iberal school education. 


THE TARIFF IMPOSED IS IN THE INTEREST OF PORTO RICO. 


Every line of this measure is distinctly favorable to the people 
of Porto Rico. No such liberal legislation was ever proposed be- 
fore in the interest of a dependent Territory. Those persons who 
have denounced this law as a grievous burden imposed by us 
upon Porto Rico have been quite devoid of either facts or reasons 
to support theirdenunciations. Those whosay that by thisact we 
violate the promises made by General Miles in Porto Rico cer- 
tainly can not have read either those promises or this bill, though 
I for one do not admit that a general commanding our army in 
a hostile country can by his proclamation settle the character of 
the government or laws to be granted by Congress to that country 


OER, 
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if it comes under our control. That notion may be defended by 
Democrats, but it is quite too im; to suit me. 

There is to-day no government in Porto Rico except the purely 
military government. It becomes the duty of Congress to enact 
legislation for that island and to raise money for proper ex i- 
ture there in purely local matters. The does lie to 
tion that it is taxation without representation, such 

produced the war of the Revolution and caused the Declara- 
tion of Independence. The situationsareentirely different. ae 
land was seeking to strike down the colonial governments y 
in existence, and override the charters previously gr »ted, and 
tax the colonies to raise money for the English treasury and not 
to be expended by the local co! governments, 

Now, there is no local government 
It is the duty of Congress to institute one and also to raise imme- 
diate revenue for use there. Thereis no other way todo it. Con- 
gress is the only legislative body which can act in the matter. 

But it is charged that has discriminated against Porto 
Rico. That charge is fooli false. Foolishly so because as 
soon as the yop wes the law itself they will immediately see 
the falsity of the charge and turn against those who have at- 
a their indignation by such a base and palpable 
untruth. 
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8 waiting to be sent to this country as the best market, }),;; 
back on account of the nt high tariff in the expectat io), 
ont duties be much lowered or abolished «);,.. 
uch of that sugar is now owned by the sugar truet. 
much of that tobacco is now owned 7 the tobacco trust, A fey 
people own all the remainder of it. It is to the interest of t)..... 
owners to have absolute free trade in order that they may not |), 
com to pay any duty when those products are shipped her... 
For that purpose they caused to be sent here from Porto Rico 
certain gentlemen who called themselves delegates and who (.. 
manded free trade. The interest of these men has been a purl) 
selfish interest. They have labored in the interest of the sug. 
and tobacco trusts and other sugar and tobacco owners, and not 
in the interest of the island or people of Porto Rico. They hays 
Se ee situation and the proposed lewis. 
ion, because that was their business here. It is true that many 
to-day believe that it was the influence of the sugar an 
bacco trusts which caused this tariff ion to be brought 
in here in place of the free-trade bill. 

The Democrats have istently so insisted, and even the trusts 
themselves have been glad to encourage such belief. The trusts 
are ectly willing to be cursed if they can escape the paymei 
of the taxes. The that they prefer to see tax on the 
raw material coming to them Porto Rico instead of havin. 
it come in free is almost too silly and absurd to require a denial. 
But it is not true. The tariff provision is not in interest of 
the trusts. Their only interest has been to have the tariff mado 
as low as possible. prefer free trade with Porto Rico, 


CONSTITUTIONAL QUESTIONS INVOLVED. 


Mr. Speaker, most of the debate which has been had in this 
House u this bill has been the lines of the constitutional! 
as Congress to levy a tariff between Porto Rico and t)):: 
sieeiimitriauesietegren tale ttreery, ior 

me on on , 1899, 
oe eee 

I endeavored to show them, both by the his our acquisi- 
tion of new and the legislation in therewith, 
well as by the ions of the great jurists and statesmen, a1! 

the Supreme that in accordance with the terms of th: 


ano imposts and excises shall be uniform throughout the United 
And of section 9 of Article I, providing that— 
No tax or duty shall be laid on articles ¢ from any State. 


No preference shall be given by any regulation of commerce or revenue 


to the ports of one State over those of another; nor shall vessels bound to, 


or from, one State, be obliged to enter, clear, or pay duties in another— 
did not in any manner control Congress in legislating for ter- 
ritory not yet admitted as a State into the Union. I do not think 
hat the made by me at that time has been or can be 
successfully controverted. Ido not propose to repeatit now. | 
aoquisition of Philippine Se iivaie ty yeping todieia the $20, 
acq e 20,- 
000,000 provided by the ity of peace. PTI had not reached the 
then did I should not have been in favor of 
appropriating —— complete tion. I summed 
up pay opinion at that e on our constitutional power in these 
w 


eo 


is that when the pottientionnet the Seat 
country shall from 11 
hold thom 25 a 
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Mr. 
the Ph 
Union an 
may be : 
government or complete local self-government or complete inde- 
jendence, as may seem for the best according to the developments | 


in the future. 


Rgoaken, the Republican contention is that Porte Rico and 
ilippines have not become incorporated as a part of our 
that Congress may control and legislate for them as | 
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as he can see only evil in the acts and legislation of the present 
and only dangers and pitfalls in the road on which we travel to- 


ward the future. If the time shall come when Bryan's heart 


esirable; that Congress may give to them limited seif- | shall swell with pride because of the prosperous greatness uf our 
country, and he shall speak forth a word of praise for the con- 
tentment of the people, he will be cast overboard as leader and 
| some other common scold selected for the position. 


The Democratic contention is self-contradictory. The Demo-| They gave our country the hard times, but they could not stop 
crats insist in one and the same breath, first, that Porto Rico and | the warmth of the sun, the fertility of the soil, the richness of the 
the Philippines are now part and parcel of our Union over which | mines, or the gee of the people. They left us our hearts and 
the j iction of the Constitution has already extended, and | our hands. They destroyed confidence, broke banks, ruined busi- 


second, that we ought to cease exercising control over the Philip- | 
pines and grant to them independent epee absolutely out- 
side of our jurisdiction. The Republican view is the one in the 
interest both of our country and humanity. The Democratic 
views contradict themselves and have no precedent except in the 
doctrine of secession. If the Constitution be already extended 
over the , there is no way provided in the Constitution | 
for withdra its full jurisdiction. But consistency is not a | 
Democratic jewel. 

Mr. Speaker, this legislation is both constituticnal and proper. 
Tt is more than just to Porto Rico. It is liberal to an extreme. 
I do not think it is wagnod now as it was when first reported in 
the House from the Ways and Means Committee. It has been 
trimmed some to meet the views of faltering members. But it 
will be a great blessing to the little island which it concerns. It 
marks another constructive era in the history of Republican 
legislation. The Republican es has never failed the people. 
It has always lightened the burdens of humanity by its enact- 
ments. It now. As Republicans, we fully believe that we 
are doing what is right morally and constitutionally; and so be- 
lieving, we act, leaving time to justify us, whether the 
present does or not. 

We to deal fairly and liberally with those peoples who 
have come to us with our newly acauired territory. We propose 
to grant to them a broad latitude of self-government. giving to 
them every power which they are capable of properly exercising. | 
We are not striking down but are building up self-government. 
We are extending the sphere and increasing the influence of lib- 
erty. Weare an’ by the epts and examples of our fore- 
fa . Weare ening the scope of human capacity. 

Weare not ving a people of governmentorliberty. Weare 
conferring both liberty and government upon a people. We have 
not become tyrants or oppressors, and we never will. We behold 
the greatness of our country and the greatness of its people, and we 
have no fear that it will breed tyrants and oppressors. We have 
faith in the people and in the destiny and future of the Republic. 


THE DEMOCRATIC PARTY. 





The Democratic y ought to be treated as a common scold 
and ducked gly in the waters of oblivion. It is never 
happy t when d in bitter denunciation. It scolded 
about the civil war scolded about Lincoln and his associates. 


Itscolded about reconstruction and denounced General and Presi- 
Grant without reserve. 

For years it scolded about the protective tariff and denounced 
that great economic system as legalized robbery and o ssion. 
On that issue it won the President and both Houses ongress 
in 1892, and for the first time in a generation became responsible 
for the of our Government. But its leaders did not pos- 
constructive statesmanship and at once com- 
in common scolding about each other, and the 
ingratitude of common scolds, turned with 
hate those leaders whose frightful prophecies 
to from Republican rule had never equaled the 
disaster ng distress which their political success brought 
country. 
cost of Democratic success in 1892 can never be com- 
cost billions in money, and it cost hollow cheeks and 
empty and cold firesides, happy, hearts and 

Tt drove the rich to poverty and the poor to 
death. It was more expensive than famine and 
At length oan rel they had ht and in hel 

y the ruin they wrought and in help- 
on over the panic they had brought, the Democrats 
turned in wild stampede from the tariff issue and, with unrea- 
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soning dashed toward the folly of 16to1. They regained 
their Pelfcontol when they had settled theanavives to scold 


and the rere ened and to be caused 
to ag on a cheap silver ] 

red in the face and hoarse in the Pee Heounsing 
heap goods caused by the demoneti- 
nominated and elected Cleveland. 
gold-standard and anti-silver advo- 
him with the fury of wild beasts 
had prostr: themselves in 
of the many common scolds in 


eo. for their new leader the one best gifted 
may preserve follow him as leader so long 
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ness, and pauperized labor, but they could not take our country 
away fromus, Undera Republican Administration we have again 


become a happy and prosperous people; and now they tell us we 
sropose to subvert the liberties of the people, and that we have 
xecome monstrous oppressors in Porto Rico and the Philippine 
Islands. Anti-imperialismistheircry. Liberty and freedom have 


suddenly become their watchwords. 


They who would have broken the prosperity of this country by 
free trade are now shedding tears over the dangers of the Porto 
Ricans, They who would have destroyed honor and wealth and 
labor by silver coinage are now tearing their hair over the threat 
ened tyranny over yonder. The Democratic party, which stamps 
under its feet the amendments to the Constitution, which deprives 
the colored people of the South of their legal right to vote, and 
which denies to them ticipation in self-government in the 
South, which looks with complacency and without punishment 
upon the lynching and horrible burning by mob violence of blacks 
in the South, so as to better keep them in a state of subdued sub- 
jection, now has the traditional idiocy and monumental hypocrisy 
to pose as the special champion of freedom and the right of the 
colored peoples of the eyes to self-government, and to ac- 
cuse President McKinley and the Republican party of treason to 
the fundamental principles of our Republic. 

Why, sirs, it was the Republican party which carried our Gov- 
ernment successfully through the civil war for liberty’s sake; 
which freed the blacks in the South for liberty’s sake; which up- 
held the payment of our national debts for honor’s sake; which 
stamped out polygamy in Utah for decency’s sake; which enacted 
tariff laws for prosperity’s sake; which drove Spain out of Cuba 
for liberty’s sake. What has the Democratic party done for lib- 
erty or country during all this time? Nothing but scold. 

ave no fear of the attitude of the Republican party toward 
the Philippines or Porto Rico. They wili never be oppressed by 
7 leadership or a Republican Administration. 

he islands are ours, and we shall keep them in the interest of 
civilization, trade, and liberty, notwithstanding the common 
scolding indulged in by the Demmies. the aunties. and the grannies. 
The Republics notdoomed. Thesphere of its liberty is enlarging. 

The Democrats seem to have lost faith in our people, but then 
that is reciprocated. The Republicans still have supreme faitl: in 
our country and in the honor, honesty, intelligence, and giod 
motives of the e, and that, too, seems to be reciprocated. Poor 
old Democracy. Its past is without merit. Its future is without 
hope. Its leaders apologize for their followers, and its followers 
apologize for their leaders, Both apoloyies are appropriate, 


Election of Senators by the People, 


SPEECH 
or 


HON. NICHOLAS MULLER, 


OF NEW YORE, 
In THE HovUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Thursday, April 12, 1900. 


The House having under consideration House joint resolution No. 28, pro- 
ing an amendment to the Constitution providing for the election of Sena- 
rs of the United States— 


Mr. MULLER said: 

Mr. SpeakFRr: The bill now before the House to amend the Con- 
stitution of our country is worthy of every consideration. 

It is a sacred instrument and has served for many years the 
pape of the greatest of all republics. 

@ veneration of the people for it is the greatest monument to 
our life and individual liberty. 

Our forefathers saw the necessity for amendments, as is evi- 
denced by Article V of the Constitution, and it is proposed by tho 
majority report to follow this course in this emergency. 

our committee in charge of the bill, Mr. Speaker, unanimously 

that a change should be made in the manner of electing 

nited States Senators, and they are supported in their views by 

the people of more than thirty States in this great Union, both by 

petition and a direct vote of the people, and surely such a strong 
rT te ten should be heeded by an American Congress, 

nder the present arrangement the Senators are elected, not by 
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the people, but by the representatives in the legislatures of the 
different States. 

Under the conditions existing at the time of the framing of the 
Constitution our forefathers undoubtedly were right as conditions 
then existed. 

The proposition to elect Senators by the vote of the people is not 
new. It was urged at the time of the adoption of the Constitu- 
tion itself by men pocntncss in the councils of the country. 

The debate on the Federal Constitution shows that no serious 
objection was made against the right of the people to elect United 
Statos Senators. 

It is only right, Mr. Speaker, that the House respond to the 
universal demand from almost every State for a change in this 
form of election of their representatives. 

We are having many examples of the corrupt means and in- 
fluences adopted by unscrupulous and ambitious men who desire 
to obtain seats in the United States Senate. What wrong can be 
committed by a direct appeal to the people? They are entirely 
capable of electing their Representatives in Congress, the munici- 
pal, State, judicial, and other officers; why not their Senators? 

I have unbounded faith in the judgment of the le, and hail 
with delight the opportunity to place myself on record in favor of 
the election of United States Senators by the popular vote of the 


people. 

The development of the people of the United States by the wide- 
spread education given them has removed all reason which may 
have existed at the time the Constitution wasframed. This move- 
ment is in accordance with our institutions, our development, our 
democratic policy, and brings the only branch of the lature 
which has heretofore been separated from d contact imme- 
diately in touch and directly responsible to the voters, and as such, 
in my opinion, it is an improvement and in ce with the 
fundamental principles of the Democratic party. 





Government for the Territory of Hawaii. 


SPEECH 
HON. FRANOIS G. NEWLANDS, 


OF NEVADA, 
IN THE HovusE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Friday, April 6, 1900. 

The House being in Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union, 
and having under consideration the bill (8S. 222) to provide a government for 
the Territory of Hawaii— 

Mr. NEWLANDS said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: The purpose of the amendment which I have 
offered is to provide for a commissioner of labor in Hawaii, whose 
duty it shall be to present annual to the governor and 
legislature of Hawaii and to the ent of Labor in the 
United States as to the commercial, industrial, social, educational, 
and sanitary conditions of the laboring classes in Hawaii. This 

srovision has been, atmy request, drawn up by Mr. Carroll Wright, 
nited States Commissioner of Labor, and is substantially as he 
drew it, with the exception that I have inserted a provision that 
these reports should be made to the governor and legislature of 
Hawaii as well as to the Department of Labor in the United 
States. I wish to say in this connection that the numerous amend- 
ments which I have offered to this bill have related entirely to the 
system of land tenure and labor employment there existing. 

In my judgment the future of the Hawaiian , as well as 

that of the other semitropical and tropical islands we have re- 


cently acquired, will depend not so much u the form of their 
pane as it will upon the economic tions there oe. 
ect; the organic act whic 


he form of the ponmeeens may be 
we provide for the government of Hawaii may conform with the 
most advanced ideas of free government; yet if the economic 
conditions there are such as to tuaie an extensive system of 
land mameely, the concentration of large areas of land in the 

viduals and corporations, employing laborers as mere 
machines for the cultivation of the soil, we can not hope to develop 
there such citizenship as will be able to maintain the free institu- 
tions of a republic, 

As I have previously stated, the ulation of the Hawaiian 
Islands consists of about 60,000 half Chinese and half 
Japanese; 40,000 Kanakas, the native people of Hawaii; 15,000 
Portuguese, and about 8,000 other whites. It is fair to assume 


and Por ese in our Western country constitute a very valua- 

that as yet the Portuguese are not educated. .Probably the most | ble pot our community. They are soon assimilated. Their 
of them have been into these islands and are unf. iar | chil are educated in our schools and become familiar with 
with the Engiish 00 Gaeta nese semeeles a 38400 and attached to our institutions. Then, again, the climate is 
white people as t 100,000 of Asiatics natives, and of ~~ to our negroes, who are now citizens of the United States, 
these 28,000 white people it is sonnet that not more than 8,000 | entitled to political rights; and then the overcrowded condition 
ucation to the average white cit- | of Porto offers an opportunity for the ual transfer of 


are equal in pees, one 
izen of the United 

A few of these 8,000 whites are in the ownership and control of 
almost all the land in these islands. 
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is agricultural, all the commerce being merely incidental to the 
great sugar interests of these islands. The sugar plantations are 
almost entirely owned by corporations, and the holdings run as 
high as five or ten thousand acres. Corporate control is the most 
convenient, effective, and economic method of managing sugar 

lantations. It secures cooperation of capital, and it enables cay). 
ital to enter upon a comprehensive plan of improvement which 
contemplates, first, the uisition of a large area of land; second. 
the construction of extensive irrigation works with which to irri- 
gate it; third, the construction of a central sugar mill for tho 
purpose of grinding the cane, and fourth, the construction of a 
radial railway connecting all parts of the plantation, by means of 
which the cane can be economically transported to the factory. 

Upon these plantations are employed about 60,000 Asiatics, as 
wellas a certain proportion of the Kanaka and Portuguese popula- 
tion. The tendency is to regard the Asiatic laborers as mere ma- 
chines. Their food, their health, their ey conditions are 
looked after only with a view to maintaining their efficiency as 
machines, As to the Kanakas, they area kinaly people who have 
received a fair education, but who seem unakle to withstand the 
contact of strong and vigorous races, and as a result the native 
race is gradually becoming extinct, 

It is —— that these islands will support a population of a 
half million of people, and the development of the industries there 
will necessitate the increase of population by means of immigra- 
tion from without. Chinese immigration is now prohibited by 
the United States laws, but other Asiatics, such as the Japanese, 
can enter, and they are crowding there inlargenumbers. Unless, 
therefore, we are content to allow the Japanese to gradually meet 
all the increasing requirements of these islands for laborers, we 
must devise some system by which the migration of citizens of 
the United States, white or black, or of the white people of other 
countries shall be promoted; and we can never expect to be able to 
successfully promote such migration if the laboring class is to be at- 
tached, as heretofore,in a semiservile capacity to the soil, without 
rights in it, The promotion, therefore, of small land holdings is 
absolutely essential to the promotion of a des rable immigration, 
and without the latter Hawaii will be republican in name only. 

The task is a difficult one, I admit, but the more difficult it is 
the sooner we should enter upon it. Wecan note t the class 
which has heretofore governed the islands, in t, public- 
spirited, and capable though it be, to work out the reforms that 
will be essential to the maintenance of republican institutions. 
They are thelandedclass. They arethe beneficiaries of the system 
which now prevails there, a system which increases the dignity 
and wealth of the landowner and de, the condition of the 
land laborer, asystem which has given this class the wealth which 
it possesses. It can never be e that the beneficiaries of an 
abuse will reform that abuse. Thisis toomuch to hope of human 
nature. The landowning class will control the political govern- 
ment of Hawaii, and any reform in the future must be compelled 
and forced by the United States Government through its control 
over Hawaii as a Territory of the United States. 

It is urged that the sugar industry is such as to require large 
holdings and semiservile labor, and that the climate of Hawaii is 
unsuited to the labor of any other class than that now employed 
there, and that therefore reform is hopeless. My answer is that 
by admission of Hawaii to the commercial union of the United 
States large markets have been given to her sugar production, 
which have vastly increased its value, and that we will be recreant 
to our duty if we permit the entire benefits of this increase of the 
value of their 5 product to go to capital instead of being di- 
vided into some fair proportion between capital and labor. Are 
we to tuate a system which will raise the value of sugar lands 
from an acre to a thousand, two thousand, and three thousand 
dollars an acre and say none of the benefits of this system shall 
go to the labor employed upon the land? The very foundation of 
the protective system of country is that monopoly of Ameri- 
can markets given to American products tends not so much tothe 
advan of capital as it does to the elevation of labor. If, then, 
our on gives to Hawaii a the monopoly of 
American markets, should we not see to it that this advantage 
accrues to the labor as well as to capital; the men employed to 
the soil as well as the men who own the soil? 

As to the climate, the very fact that 15,000 P are now 
employed there indicates that it is adapted to the wiiite races. 
The immigration of the Italians and Portuguese can be encour- 
aged there rather than the immigration of Asiatics. The Italians 


thousands of people who are accustomed to a climate almost iden 
tical witn that of Hawaii, and who have been trained in the 
very industries pursued in Hawaii. But the migration of the 
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itants of Porto Rico and the whites and the negro popula- 
on of the South and of the Italians and Portuguese can not be 
if the large holdings of land are to be continued. 
promoted ge 

It is, perhaps, essential that these large holdings should be per- 
mitted for the purpose of development, that is to say, it may bea 
wise thing to permit a corporation to hold a large tract of land 
with a view to its development by irrigation works and the con- 
struction of a sugar factory and the construction of a railway sys- 
tem for tion, but when this is accomplished the policy 
of the State should be to compel the partitioning of this area into 
convenient tracts, with water rights attached; the waterworks, 
the sugar factory, and the railroad to be charged with a public 
nse and their rates regulated by law, either through a commis- 
sioner or the courts. Such enterprises are to-day conducted all 
through the arid West and in California. Large areas of land are 
taken up, irrigation works constructed, and when completed the 
lands are divided into small tracts of from 20 to 40 acres, with 
water rights attached, and the land so!d to small holders whose 
rights to the water are protected by law. Sucha system could be 
inaugurated in Hawaii, but it must be compulsory, for the profits 
of sugar production are so large there as to appeal to the selfish- 
ness of monopolies and trusts. 

The question is, how can this be done without violently wrench- 
ing the business as now conducted? No one, of course, wishes to 
accomplish reform at the expense of a temporary industrial read- 
‘ustment which will bring distress or loss to that community, and 
it is for this reason that I have urged throughout, in the considera- 
tion of this bill, amendments which would call the attention both 
verning body in Hawaii and the governing body here to 

reforms, and which would result in the collection of 
accurate statistical information that would be a guide to future 
action both there and here. I have been as anxious that the in- 
telligent thought of Hawaii should be stimulated to action upon 
this matter as well as our own, for the reason that [ fear when 
this organic act is passed our attention will be so much absorbed 
in other questions of domestic and foreign relations that the Ha- 
waiian Islands will drift from our consideration, and I wish to 
lant the seed of an agitation there which will make itself felt in 
ocallegislation, and, it necessary, in such a movement as will com- 
pel attention at the Capitol of the nation. 

The tendency of human nature is to apply remedial legislation 
rather than to engage in preventive legislation. Whilst prevent- 
ive legislation may be easier, yet indolence prompts us to wait 
till abuses cry aloud for a remedy. We are all more likely to 
take this view as to the questions now under consideration be- 
cause we have never yet ourselves experienced the evils of land 
monopoly. We have here a population of 70,000,000 —— ina 
country capable of sustaining 400,000,000. There has been as yet 
no congestion of population. Land has been the one thing of 
which we have a superabundance; but this is not true of Ha- 
waii, Porto Rico, or Luzon, and history tells us that the centrali- 
zation of land ownership has been the fruitful cause of most dis- 
astrous wars and prolonged and violent agitations. We can rest 
assured that all the disturbances which history accredit toa system 
of land monopoly will be felt in Porto Rico, Hawaii, and Luzon 
when the advantages of our extended markets advance the value 
of ora lands in those islands toa point where they will arouse 
the of the trusts and syndicates. History teaches us that 
unless restrained by law these great monopolies will accommodate 
themselves to any system of degraded labor which will advance 
the profits of the 

Turning for a moment from this general view of the subject, 
I wish to state that the amendments which I have offered were 
prepared upon the floor of the House whilst the bill was under 
consideration. I do not claim that they are as —— as they 
might be. I have had no time to go into the details of this ques- 
tion, absorbed as I have been by the questions which have been 
before the Ways and Means Committee, of which I ama member; 
but ay has been to insert in this bill certain amendments 
which dan e made the basis of thoughtful consideration by the 
conferees of the Senate and the House when this bill goes before 
them, and which can be there shaped in more scientific terms. 
Now, what are the amendments which I have offered, both suc- 
‘ul and unsuccessful? 

First. In that provision of the organic act of Hawaii which pro- 
vides for SY meson of rations by the legislature of 
Hawaii, I an amendment that no tion, domestic or 
pry heey in the future acquire and hold real estate in excess 
of 1,000 acres. rried. Ido not pretend 
























































That amendment was ca’ 
that that amendment will reach the entire difficulty to which I 
have alluded. 1t will, however, go to the conferees and apes 

pro- 


nity be given to shape it in such a way as will gradually an 
diminish the evils ofland monopoly. For instance, they 

might amend this by providing that corporations could acquire 

larger areas than 1,000 acres, and could develop irrigation works 


4 the entre snterprise Sap AUnaDMieniPUnep-useahe esll cho laude ve 
was sell the lands so 
acquired in: holdings at the rate of not less than one-twentieth 
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orone-tenth of the total every year; the factory, theirrigation works, 
and the railroad being held and retained by the corporation or its as- 
signees as a public use, with charges regulated by law, so that the 
ownership of this public use could not be used in such a way asto 
oppress the land and transfer its value to the owners of the public 
use. They might also compel the gradual division and sale of exist- 
ing holdings, or, if the conferees were indisposed to map out any 
definite system, they could provide the appointment of a commis- 
sion whose duty it would be to inquire into the condition of land 
holdings in Hawaii and to report to Congress a method for grad- 
ually rectifying its abuses. 

Another amendment which I offered was one defining the duties 
of the surveyor-general of Hawaii and providing that he should 
report annually to the Department of Labor of the United States 
and to the governor of Hawaii and the legislature the owners of 
all holdings not less than 100 acres in extent, by whom owned, 
the character of the cultivation, the number of laborers employed 
on each holding, their nationality, the wages paid, and such other 
information as the Department of Labor might prescribe. This 
amendment was adopted by the House, It simply provides for 
the statistical information which will enable the legislature of 
Hawaii and the Congress of the United States to act. 

Talso offered an amendment declaring it to be the purpose of 
the United States to promote the increase of white labor in Hawaii 
and to discourage the employment of Asiatics, and enacting that 
every corporation employing labor in Hawaii should, within one 
sari employ at least one-tenth of its laborers from citizens of the 

nited States, citizens of the Territory of Hawaii, and other white 
persons, and that such corporations should increase the number 
of such laborers one-tenth annually, until at least three-fourths of 
their laborers should be citizens of the United States, citizens of 
the Territory of Hawaii, or other white persons. It was the pur- 
pose of this amendment to control the question of labor by reason 
of the unquestioned power of the State over corporations, for, as 
I have already stated, almost the entire agricultural business of 
these islands is done by corporations. It provided that gradually 
they should employ laborers other than Asiatics and spread the 
gradual incresse of such labor over such a long period of time as 
would create no inconvenience to employers. 

It opened up tho entire labor employment of corporations to the 
Kanakas who are now there, the Portuguese and Italians who are 
now there, and other white persons who are now there, to white 
immigrants from any country who may land there in the future, 
and to citizens of the United States, which would include both 
whites and negroes, and which would also include the people of 
Porto Rico, from which overcrowded island it should be our policy 
to transfer a part of the congested Jabor. I regret to say that this 
amendment was lost, notwithstanding my statement that I pre- 
sented it in order that it might form the basis of consideration and 
action bv the conferees, who could enlarge it or contract it or 
modify i and whose judgment would finally be submitted to both 
the Senate and the House. It worked no injury whatever to the 
existing Asiatic labor there, for it must be recollected that the 
population of these islands must be steadily increased, and it is 
oo that the Asiatic labor now employed there, and 
displaced by the gradual system which the amendment provides 
for, would be absorbed by new enterprises, such as rice planta- 
tions, etc., or in domestic labor, or would be glad to return to their 
homes with their accumulations, as most of thein do. But unfor- 
tunately this amendment was defeated. 

1 also offered an amendment providing that there should be a 
commissiorier of labor who should be appointed by the President 
of the United States and whose duties were identical with those of 
the various commissioners now provided for by the intelligent 
legislatures of the various States of the Union. It was made his 
duty to acquire and diffuse among the people of Hawaii useful 
information on the subject of labor, and especially upon its rela- 
tion to capital, the hours of labor, the earnings of the laboring 
men and women, and the means to promote their social, intellec- 
tual, and moral prosperity. It was made his duty to make annual 
reports to the legislature of Hawaii and also to the United States 
Department of Labor. He was charged with the duty of investi- 
gating the causes and facts relating to all controversies and dis- 
putes between employer and employee and to report thereon both 
to the Hawaiian government and our own. He was to reqnire 
such statements as might be —— by the United States De- 
partment of Labor from all the employers of labor. This provi- 
sion, moderate yet full and ample and molded upon the best legis- 
lation in this country, was, to my great surprise. lost. 

And now, Mr. Chairman, I‘have presented to the committee the 
amendment which has just been read regarding a commissioner 
of labor. It is not as full and complete as the one that [ desired. 
It was drawn hastily by the Commissioner of Labor. with whom 
I communicated by telephone. I am inclined to think that he 
would have made it fuller in its details if I had had an oppor- 
tunity of conversing with him, but 1 now submit the amendment 
as presenting the views of Mr. Wright, the Commissioner of Labor 
of the United States, and ask its adoption. 
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Perto Rico, sweep’ grants of power. For example, after specifying +), 
duiies of the governor of Porto Rico, the bill adds this provi-o. — 

Provided, That the President may, in his d delegate and assioy, 

SPEECH » him such fe duties and functions as may in pursuance with law be 


or 


HON. FRANCIS M. GRIFFITH, 


OF INDIANA, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Wednesday, April 11, 1900, 


Now, who can tell what that means. It amounts to just thi: 
so far as the verbiage is concerned: The President may dele.,;, 
- ome such executive duties and functions as he may dele: ,‘, 
an gn. 

But such indefinite phrases, as a matter of fact, may be ma.) 
to cover the most tyrannical acts of any dent who is a slave 
of the domineering trusts, in whose interests evidently this });\| 
has been devised. Thef¥e is no usurpation which may not sfri\:, 
its roots into such unmeaning and unrestricted definition of poy, 


gate 


the bill (H. R. 8245) entitled “An act to provide for | and authority. 
On ee atinbat the talon d of Porto ine eee horace purperes, wand the Ben. ‘We find in section 16 the grotesque provision that “all judicia) 
ate ents thereto. process shall run in the name of the United States of Americ) 4s 
the President of the United States,” and all criminal or pen.| 


prosecutions in the local courts shall be conducted in the naj. 
and by the anthority of ‘‘the people of Porto Rico,” and all offici,|s 
authorized by this act shall, before entering upon the dutics of 
their respective offices, take an oath to sup the Constitution 
of the United States and the laws of Porto Rico. 

Will anyone he gone the 1! juxtaposition of the Constitu. 
tion of the Un States and the laws of Porto Rico in the oath 


traordinary _| of an official—say a governor a ted by the President and 
ee a eens : slanaee Senate of the United Sta —an of process in the name of the 


We have been told, until the reiteration has become tiresome, 
and in —— that Porto Rico is not a part of the United 
seed any affirms it in ———s of merchandise 
“going into Porto Rico from the United States or coming into 
the United States from Porto Rico,” thus unmistakably making 
Porto Rico strictly a foreign country. And yet process must run 
ae as if it were in the United States, as in truth we all know 
1 Ss. 

And so we have had ictus on ictus upon the proposition that 
Porto Ricans are not citizens of the United States, whereas they 
are not citizens of Spain or of any other country in the world. 
Consequently they have no standing—they have no ‘‘ name or au- 

or oa are no ‘‘people” in any proper sense of the word. 

yet this nameless rabble, as arguments make them out 
to be, have in this sixteenth section a status, so that they have a 
name and authority and are a people. 


= 


trate, reechoed the cry and sent out acircular letter to the Repub-| ©, consistency, where is thy blush? 
lican voters of his State, appealing to them against the proposed pameuare ss, ue geesenne Sn giren. menor $0 xennls fines 
uity. Every Republican in Indiana, where these | and eitures for offenses against the laws of the United States. 
protestants reside, was im condemnation. Andin| But the advocates of this measure have told us over and over 
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again that- neither the Constitution nor the laws of the Unite 
States can proprio vigore extend to any acquired territory unti! 
the ntasters of the Constitution expressly give their leave. And 

or any other, it follows 


have not 
oe ge ny ey of the island may respi 
the of the United States, the laws of the 


obeyed or broken. And 
that they wills rt the 


ution is 


the statutory laws of 
to Porto Rico; but the languaze o! 
the Constitution has not 
source of power, 
have been passed by virtue 


of this aoe is 
y or. 
first place there is a superfiuity of officers. They are far 
une Een tak te eee ee fa other Territories an‘ 
For example, compare the Port Rico judicial tem under thi 
or j 8 under this 
in Pacts Riso the = ilar seo tedgen South 
;in Sou 

ie este Rice thareare udicial sts, with 15 

8 judges, The inferior 


district court of the United States, to 
United States in Porto Rico, whence aj- 
Bepreme Cour into the United States to be decided in tho 


not be 
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States will find to do in that foreign land. As neither the laws 
nor Constitution can obtain a footing there except by an imperial | 
mandate of Congress which has not been issued, the subjects 

falling within jurisdiction must be extremely scarce, even if the | 
Porto Ricans, being noncitizens, are allowed access to its pro- 





ure. 
ae significant index is found in the salaries to be paid the 
officials to be sent there. A most extraordinary liberality shines 
out conspicuously in this wonderful governmental scheme, in- 
spired by the campaign feeders as a quid pro quo. 
Here is the interesting schedule: 





62,000 
Contrast this with the appropriation of 1899 for each of the 
Territories of New Mexico, Arizona, and Oklahoma: 


1, 800 


19, 000 
Thus the money goes in Porto Rico. Why these high salaries? 
Will not the incumbents of the offices be required to render an 
equivalent for the favors they have received to the movers of the 
present measure outside the two Houses of Congress? 

Contrast the governor's salary with that of the governors of the 
States: 
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In all the list of States there are but five with as much salary, 
a Massachusetts, New Jersey, New York, Ohio, and Penn- 
sylvania. 

And these are not equal because the governor of Porto Rico has 
besides a fine mansion free. 
are seven States which give their governors just half of 
aliowed the governor of Porto Rico, And twenty-two 
half of what he enjoys. 
we are to pamper this governor outside the lim- 
States, whose chief function will undoubtedly 
trusts in turn, at the expense of the ‘“ people of 


the most remarkable illustrations of the workings of 
lent assimilation” hitherto witnessed is the alertness 
‘people of Porto Rico” are to be saddled with the 
these official salaries for the so-called ‘‘ tempo- 
The expenses of Territorial governments have 
by the United States under direct appropria- 
the purpose. And so we will continue to do 
Territories. But we are making an object 
of Porto Rico; it must be treated differently from all others, 
confirm new, albeit fs pooped wy gee to which 
ae And so we e the people there 
be a little hard on them at first, since they 
ne zeeed in great degree by a hurricane, and their 
ey down by the parapet on of the 
cession; but then the pture says, ‘‘ It is good 
to bear the yoke in his youth.” 
local burdens on them, and then enact, 
bill, that— 
Porto in as herein 
deputies, caeee ted tae help, 
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paid out of revenues of Porto Rico, on the warrant of the auditor, counter 
signed by the governor. 

And, contrary to the very fundamental principle of our Govern- 
ment—but then, what are the fundamental principles of our Goy- 
ernment when they audaciously conflict with the interests or 
wishes of our rulers, the trusts?—we find that this bill is carefully 
framed to exclude all control of their finances used to pay the 
officials of the United States. 

The control of the local treasury is in the hands of the auditor 
appointed by the President. He can issue his warrants at dis- 
cretion, controlled, however, by the masters, and the countersign- 
ing is done by the governor, another Presidential appointee to 
represent the trusts. 

here is not a single tax officer appointed or elected directly or 
indirectly by Porto Ricans—not one. They have no means what- 
ever to control or influence the collection of their revenues, nor 
direct in any degree the disbursement thereof. 

They can do nothing even in the way of legislation, They have 
no representation in Congress, and likewise they have virtually 
none in one house of the so-called legislature, the executive coun- 
cil, which is composed of the secretary, attorney-general, treas- 
urer, auditor, commissioner of the interior, and commissioner of 
education—all Presidential appointees, and of necessity a majority 
of the council of 11, without a possibility that it should be other 
wise. There are but 11; these 6 arealways members; and of what 
avail is it that the minority, which can never become a majority, 
consists of native Porto Ricans? In effect, though not in form, it 
is merely an appointed council of 6 members. 

And as to the other component part of the so-called legislature— 
the house of delegates—the qualified voters are left under not a 
registration law enacted by both houses but ‘‘ under such regula- 
tions and restrictions as may be prescribed by the executive coun- 
cil—that is, by the six appointed officials, who in reality constitute 
that council. 

And besides, in section 7 citizens of the United States residing 
in Porto Rico are made members of the body politic withont 
regard to their intention of permanently remaining, and are so 
entitled to vote, which certainly opens the way to all kinds of ad- 
venturers and carpetbaggers. 

Not only are the official salaries imposed for payment upon the 
people of Porto Rico, but it is also provided that all expenses and 
obligations contracted for the internal improvement or develop- 
ment of the island shall be paid by the treasurer of Porto Rico 
out of the revenues in his custody, except defenses, barracks, har- 
bors, light-houses, and other works undertaken by the United 
States. There are no limitations and no guard against abuses in 
this direction. There are many ways by which public money may 
be expended by so-called improvements and development. The 
lordlings engaged in looting the island under the ample facilities 
afforded by this bill may have an easy plan of roads, bridges, etc., 
to their splendid mansions laid out at the public expense. The 
people are to be made responsible for “all expenses and obliga- 
tions contracted,” however they may have been incurred—perhaps 
for costly court-houses, etc., which are ever apt to furnish a fine 
field for first-class plundering anywhere. 

The great wrong inflicted upon the Porto Ricans lies in taxing 
their products for two years. 

If Porto Rico is a part of the United States, what right have we 
to make an exception of it, and levy taxes on it which we would 
not lay on Arizona, New Mexico, or other Territories? In the 
face of this act the pretense in section 14 that the laws not locally 
inapplicable are extended to Porto Rico is not only the veriest de- 
ception but a most monstrous travesty of justice and republican 
principles, All privileges of exemption or of any kind belong to 
the Porto Ricans as fully as any other people; they are our peo- 
ple; and if they are not, it is sheer folly to talk of extending to 
them the laws of the United States in the same force and effect. 
It is only to our domain that we can apply our laws justly, or 
really without usurpation. This bill is so self-contradictory that 
it annuls itself. Section 3 draws a broad distinction between 
Porto Rico and the United States, and hopelessly destroys the 

retext in other sections that the laws are extended to Porto Rico. 
he bill is a bundle of absurdities and inconsistencies. 

Had it been openly ye ay to concoct a plan for looting the 
island and robbing all the ple of their substance earned by 
honest toi! for the benefit of the horde of speculators seeking whom 
they may devour, it could not have been more effectuall y framed 
to effect the end in view. Why can we not deal justly, if not 
kindly, with a people who have come under our jurisdiction with 
a free consent, who have never rebelled against us, and who wel- 
comed us with open arms when our armies entered their terri- 
7 as deliverers from an onerous bondage? Why should they 
find us more inexorable oppressors than those who formerly ruled 
them? Shall we plunder them: shall we let loose the flock of cor- 
morants upon them which are directing their flight thither? Shall 
we force them to sigh for a retarn to their former condition as far 
more tolerable than our sordid tyranny? We should pause and re- 
flect, and pursue only the ends of justice and kindness when we act, 
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HON. ABRAHAM L. BRICK, 
OF INDIANA, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Wednesday, April 11, 1900, 


On the bill (H. R. 8245) entitled “An act temporarily to provide revenues for 
the relief of the island of Porto Rico, and for other purposes,” and the Senate 
amendments thereto. 

Mr. BRICK said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: After all the debate, constitutional and other- 
wise, had upon the subject of the Porto Rican tariff for the last 
sixty days, I would hardly have raised my voice in regard to it at 
this time but for the fact that persons have, upon the floor of the 
House, under the consideration of the Hawaiian civil government 
bill, asked the question—I suppose and hope, in good faith—why 
should we not treat Porto Rico the same as we are now proposing 
to treat Hawaii? Why not give Porto Rico free trade and the 
same civil government here and now as we do to Hawaii? And 
with equal consistency, and no better reason, that question might 
also mean, and probably does, why not apply the same legislative 
details, revenue s , and business measures to Alaska, Okla- 
ome saiaate wd an ream. Porto Rico, oan aae 4 

ppines catchy phrase and misleading speech : 
why not treat them all alike? and have attempted to emphasize 
their utterance by malappropriate praise of the Hawaiian meas- 


ure. 

Whatever their motive may be, and however plain the answer is 
to us here in Co . for the people's sake this Soaekving psepers- 
tion should not be allowed to pass unnoticed and unchallenged. 
And let me observe at the outset that people's desires very o: 
incite the argument of their speech. I would expect the sugar 
trust, who are required to purchase about 80 per cent of the raw 
sugar material they use in making refined sugar from Porto Rico 
and other sugar-producing fields abroad, to say that any tariff 
on sugar, wherever laid, is unjust and an outrage. They must 
purchase raw sugar for refining purposes from other and sugar- 
producing lands. We can not supply the goer here in 
the United States in sufficient qoeeeees ore, a teriff on 

by the Peng sugar refineries. 
And so I am not s when I learned that Havemeyer was for 
tree trade on Porto Rican sugar, and denounces the protective- 
tariff system as the mother of trusts. 

The great tobacco combination of America must buy its filler 
from Cuba and Porto Rico and other countries. They can not 
get all and what they want in this oat. Therefore, knowing 

uman nature as I do, I was not struck with paral astonish- 
ment when I no’ that they, ——o equally 
had declared that all revenue from collected b 
States since we came into of the island of Porto Rico 
was unconstitutional, and had brought suit to recover about 
$1,800,000 collected in that way, and which, by recommendation 
of the President, Congress has turned over to the exclusive bene- 
fit of the Porto Ricans within the last few weeks. 

Porto Rico raises no wheat, and she is looked upon as the legiti- 
mate and exclusive playground for the packers, Soitoccurs 
to me quite natural that the great wholesale Sone, pesmoests and 
meat men should look upon any tariff between country and 
Porto Rico for any purpose, even though it should all be given to 
the starving eo there, as un-American in spirit and vicious in 
principle—all this solicitude on their pee for the glory of God and 
suffering ee oe Porto Rico. I can easily see how the sugar 
and tcacco speculators, who have been holding their stock in ex- 
pectation of free trade, to escape the payment of any tax—which 
means, at a very conservative estimate, $500,000 to the min- 
ute the words * trade” are written in the statute books—should 
behold with horror even this slight tariff, — it would go 

e unshel 


eed the er oe and to house 
child and wife of stricken to Rico. 


Within the last two the genius of American destiny has 
brought to us many t, warm isles that gem the sunny seas, 
them new peoples, new So added nsi- 


to the argument. y y 
are against success, because they are against expansion, and op- 
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posed to anything and everything proposed by the Republi 
party, no matter what it is. They would throw ae 
the path of progress, and this accounts for their opposition. It 
means —- aggrandizement for them, as they believe, but the 
great, loyal, earnest mass of the people will be for what is right 
and reasonable. All they want to know is just why the apparent 
change occurred. 

They hear all sorts of political noises; they have learned to think 
of free trade between us and our island possessions as the proper 
policy, and in the wonder of the doubt and the distraction of tho 
noise they are waiting for a full and clear explanation of what tho 
a really means, and why it has been proposed at this time. 
Ww - they fully appreciate that, Iam not afraid of the American 
people. 

There has never been a time in the history of this country when 
men with ulterior motives could fool the American people to any 
considerable extent with demagogic lips of lying utterance. There 
has never been a great — submitted to the American people 
but what they have ult eneey answered it correctly, and to the 
enduring honor and we 4 an —— of our country and our 
race. It is this very intelligence upon which the perpetuity of our 
institutions depend—a self-governing, self-controlling people. 
That person or earty who stakes success upon the credulity of the 
people will surely fail. They oe have; it is my prophecy they 
always will; and they oughtto. I know of no greater insult than 
to be treated asa dupe. And no self-respecting, loyal American 
will ever attempt to t the people in that way. 

I can not believe the people are exercised over the mooted con- 
stitutional question as to the power of Con to legislate on 
this subject. have learned to expect that objection from 
the mouths of the ocratic party upon any proposed legislation 
they do not commend; and they never commend anything Repub- 
lican, no matter how beneficent may be its design. 

They have opposed every glorious achievement of the Repub- 
lican y; they have never joined hands ina single act that 
bore its authorship, and I did not expect they would do sv in the 
pending measure. Whenever they could find no other objection, 
they have uniformly fallen back upon the Constitution—uncon- 
stitutional—the Republican party never passed a constitutional 
law in its life. The interpretation of the Constitution has been 
the chiefest source of political differences since the formation of 
the Government, f 

Every progressive, glorious act of the United States has been 
declared by some party unconstitutional, one time and another, 
in the history of our country. The Louisiana purchase, which 
— to us the Middle West and Northwest, and the Mississippi 

iver and was the first t step in acquiring supremacy from 
gulf tolake and ocean to ocean, the grandest act of far-seeing 
statesmanship that illuminates the career of Thomas Jefferson— 
that was unconstitutional. The protective tariff, the corner stone 
of our industrial eran and the dignity of American labor, 
was unconstituti . The greenback, which saved the financial 
honor of the Republic when its life hung in the balance, was un- 
constitutional. Every = United States has taken in national 
stability and greatness has been un-American and unconstitutional 
in the mouths of carping critics and demagogues, In fact, every 
aioe — eaeeaan in sn has pe the ot et 

elding, vituperative objections of persons who appeared to bloc 
the way. Every new departure has been to them un-American. 

It was un-American to pees Louisiana. They clung to the 
blind belief that the Union was simply formed for the original 
States and that Territories could not and should not be acquired. 
All the arguments used this Porto Rican bill and expan- 
sion were used then Thomas Jefferson and the acquire- 
ment of the Middle th and West. Public jealousy was so 
aroused in those days that some of the States seriously threatened 
to secede should the purchase be consummated. But the wisdom 
of the people a Who would to-day unwrite that glorious 
page of American history? Certainly not Indiana, who formed a 
part of that Western territory, the State from which } -ome, 
one of the test jewels in the American diadem. 

The glory of our ee: the test of our capacity for svlf- 
government, the our institutions, all lie in our adapt- 


tered | ability to new conditions, in the growth of our laws and institu- 


tions to new and novel exigencies. If it be un-American to meet 
the occasion with its needs and cares, then the most sacred pri‘: 
ciples that grace our national conscience were born and rocked in 
an un-American cradle. But thatisnottrue. The proudest title 
of is an ever-marching civilization, prosperity, and 
power. That is the thing that makes an Ame respected 
wherever his name is mentioned in the wide, wide world. 

That is what we are doing now. The American people are 
gut eee oe self-reliant; ee progressive because 

ey are wi to add to their institutions as events and neces- 
sities require; are successful because they are ingeniousand 
practical they have never met a burden they did not conquer; 
y have never taken a backward step, and they will not now. 
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has never been such a-word as ‘‘fail” in their bright lexi- 
and they will not stop here to put it in. : s 

No, Mr. aker, the people of America believe in expan- 
sion; they believe in writing American history, not in unwriting 
it; they believe in the manhood that bears its burdens and turns 
them into glory; they believe in themselves, and any person who 
stands in the way will fall, not the American people. 

To those who would pervert the Constitution into a cave, a bar- 
rier, a corset to cabin, crib, and confine American endeavor, they 
will answer, ‘‘ We know the American ae it isa part of 
our conscience; it is the symbol of our sentiment, the symptom of 
our emotions; it was born in our hearts before it was written on 

aper. That paper Constitution is a lifeless writ; it lives and 
Preathes and grows in the hearts of the American people; it was 
made to preserve, nottoparalyze. We madeittofoster our growth, 
not to swathe us in the shriveling cerements of a mummy.” 

The Constitution was made to bind together the original States 
into a nation, as dignified and powerful as any other nition on 
earth—a nation spelled with a big ‘‘ N "—and at the same time pre- 
serve to the States of that paramount nation certain inalienable 
rights of local self-government. It was made for the States and 
the preservation of their rights agreed upon. As between the 
States and the National Government there were certain rights re- 
served in the States, certain powers given to the National Gov- 
ernment. But as between the nation and other countries, as be- 
. tween the nation and its possessions, it was given and it possesses 
all the powers of a great, practical, self-preserving, coherent, free- 
acting world factor. 

The time has come when we know that the vigor of the nation 
is essential to the security of liberty. We have learned by mis- 
takes and sad experience that to weaken the national idea is to 
lessen the dignity and beneficence of our country; that a dan- 
gerous ambition most often lurks behind the mask of a pretended 
zeal for the right of the people and State rights; that all our hopes 
and fears and rights and liberties lie in the dignity, efficiency, and 
firmness of our National Government; that in all history repub- 
lics have been overturned and the liberties of the people subverted 
by men who began their career by first paying obsequious court 
to Sa ning demagogues and ending despots. 

Without a patriotic sentiment of nationality the Union will not 
be safe as nst itself, much less as against other countries; but 
with it it will be safe with an hundred States, and forever safe 
against the whole world. With that national spirit we have just 
emerged from a war of civilization, and as a part of the bequest 
of that civilization—not conquest—Porto Rico and the Philippines 
have come tous. No matter how you feel, there is now no hon- 
orable course but to take them. To set them adrift would be to 
blot the pages of American history and dishonor the name of the 
American people. 

, Mr. ep we must take care of them; take care of 
them in the t and conscience that invoked the American Con- 
stitution and which is its soul; take care of them in justice, honor, 
and ty, each according to its wants, eee, and con- 
dition, To some of our Territories we can give the fullest meas- 
ure of self- ment; to others we must give them the fullest 
measure of human rights, liberties, and always justice; but in 
justice to them, with the highest consideration for their welfare, 
we will them up to the fullest realization ot American insti- 
tutions and self-government. You need not fear for the Consti- 


— 


con, 


tution. We wil pren them with every ; eens impulse that 
flows from the liberty-loving, justice-dealing American heart, 
which was the mother of the Constitution. 


There is no 5 written to which I will go with the serenity 
of confidence I will to the prompting of an overflowing heart. 
No constitution or law is stronger than the sentiment of the peo- 
It is to the inspiration of the people to which I will turn as 
@ sun of our national virtue, which holds our faces always 
toward the home, protecting and preserving all. It is the creed 
of manhood that— 


He th best who loveth best 
‘al things who love 
For the dear God who loveth us, 
He made and loveth all. 
It has been our practice as a practical, self-preserving people to 
Territories until they have shown themselves fit to enter 
ee eee MS eaten, Oi conditions % mae ome worthy of 
digni munities, and privileges of sta were taken 
into consideration; and this was done, not to reserve from them 
and liberties, but to preserve the ogee and force of the 
nion, as well as the privileges and rights of the citizens of the 


We have not always treated each Territory alike. We do not 
now govern as we do New Mexico. This is not because 
we desire to discriminate, but because the climate, soil conditions, 
and population of Alaska make it impracticable to govern them 
with the same rules and ations that we do some of the other 
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lowed no legislature, the revenues are collected from them by a 
license system on mercantile pursuits—all this is different than in 
any other Territory the Government ever owned, They do not 
complain, The population, climate, and rugged territory make 
it impracticable to give them a legislature and provide them with 
elective self-government. It would burden and injure them rather 
than bless. There would be no way to raise revenues except by 
the license system. They do not complain, because they know it 
is the et reasonable way to do it. 

What they want is a good governor and courts; with this they 
are satisfied. As time goes on apace, their growing wants will be 
provided for as they appear. Such is rational government. 

We have Hawaii, and my committee has just provided for it a 
civil government. Under that bill we have gone further than in 
most other Territories, in giving them plenary powers of local 
se'f-control. We did this out of no mean spirit of partiality. It 
was the islands, the people, that srompeed that most generous 
and kindly act—the Hawaiian bill. 

The whole area of the islands is about the size of Connecticut, 
and perhaps with little Delaware added. They have had a gov- 
ernment in some form for over sixty years. They have passed 
through all the stages of constitutional civilization. Like Eng- 
land and America, they have fought and forced their Bill of Rights. 
They have wrested from reluctant hands their Magna Charta. 
They have evolved through the whole gamut of human liberty, 
from kings to a constitutional monarchy, and through that to a 
republic. Over 80 per cent of the population can read and write. 
The native Hawaiian is a gentle, tractable, justice-loving, justice 
dealing creature, whose most grievous fault is generosity. Of ali 
the lands on earth, Hawaii is the place where locks are unknown 
and keys are the treasured relics of a novel curiosity. 

There is no race problem there, The Kanaka is what is called 
a soft race. It amalgamates with the European into splendid 
manhood, and in the intermixture they are a fast fading people. 
They have the common-school system, hospitals, colleges, high 
— They have practically stamped out the hideous march of 

eprosy. 

Mr. Speaker, to show their spirit, when we offered to put in 
our bill a provision in which the United States was to stand $50,000 
for aid in the care of the leper settlement, their representatives 
here said, ‘** No; this has been to us a labor of love; we have con- 
quered it, and it will soon be a thingof thepast. It has been our 
burden—our self-imposed duty—it is now our mission and our 
pride; let us finish it.” Such are the people of Hawaii. 

Over seventy-five years ago the sons of the Pilgrim Fathers went 
to Hawaii as missionaries, They made their language a science, 
and with devoted care gave them a grammar, They translated 
the Bible into Kanaka, and to-day the Hawaiian race is a Christian 
people, cheered by the Star of Bethlehem and governed by the 
common law. They had a constitution, which, with a few 
changes locally applicable, would have served well in America. 
They are imbued with pure Americanism; they draw their in- 
spiration from the fountains of enthusiasm that flowed from 
Plymouth Rock. They are happy and prosperous; they have all 
revenues necessary for self oareeee with a complete system of 
government in every essential branch, including the means and 
things for the collection of revenues. 

They needed only our protection. All they asked was to be 
American and to be covered with the Stars and Stripes. 

Why, Mr. Speaker, Hawaii was simply a long-lost child coming 
home. It is the least of our expansive difficulties. The atmos- 
phere that surrounds the flag there is as pure and clear in the 
spirit of patriotism as the air in which it floats here. When 
the news of annexation reached them, church and school bells 
were rung, steam whistles blown, the bands played, the A meri- 
can ensign waved every where, and dwellings were decorated with 
flowers and colors, with sunshine and joy. ‘The streets were 
thronged with people wild with excitement, It was the day 
longed for, prayed for, through so many years of anxious hope— 
and now it had come. And then when the flag was raised, the 

ple gathered before the government building in subdued so- 
emnity. 

It was the same place which had viewed the uprising for Queen 
Emma, the proclamation crowning Kalakaua, the revolt of Liliu- 
okalani against her brother, and, later on, her proclamation on 
ascending the throne. It had heard her harangue when she 
granted to the people a new constitution. It had heard the edict 
of the abrogation of the ancient monarchy, and the proclamation 
of the provisional protectorate of the United States. It had seen 
the sun decline—the lowering of the American flag by Blount, 
under Cleveland. Here, too, had been proclaimed the republic 
of Hawaii, and here now was seen itsend. There were mingled 
tears of joy and regret as they slowly lowered the little republic's 
flag—the that had been raised by devoted hands and had been 
fraught with so many cares and dangers. so many hopes and 
fears; the flag that had meant so much to them in years gone by, 





Territories. The people of Alaska have no elections, they are al- | now sinking to rise no more. 
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But in a burst of sunlight Old Glory rose, and then every Ha- 
waiian tear contained a rainbow of American hope—and it was 
red, white, and bine. 

All this tells you why we have intrusted Hawaii with full gov- 
ernmental powers. Do you need any other explanation? Does it 
not tell the story with simple pathos of what the Republican 

rty in Con is willing to do with its ted children? 
een it not refute with acts 


than words the Democratic 
charge that we are dealing unj with Porto Rico? 


. And now, why do we not treat Porto Rico and the Ph es 
im the same way we have so gladly treated Hawaii? a or the 
nt raise revenues in Porte Rico by a small tariff? are 


yuoaene the American people want to know; and when they 
fully believe they will bless the hand that penned the act 
and ch it as one of the udest achievements of statesman- 
Rico has been presented to you poetic exaggeration 
the tariff act. They would have 
you believe {at Porto t is an Indiana, a Michigan, or an Lli- 
nois in education. intelligence, and the power to instantly 
the problems of Amer:an institutions and the spirit of v- 
ernment. a, 

But to get down to facts, ar I do so it will be to set 
down in charity the real truth for no purpose than to accu- 
rately survey the field, so that we may be forthem. The 
island is not as large as Connecticut, it contains a million 

while Hawaii holds only about 106,000. The Porto Rican 
a en ae ——— They have — 
good re who, in a few years of absorption, may catc 
the inbeition of the American character. 
portion of them are the children of wild adven- 


ignor 

Sound the deny apeginn hoon Sab eeeaeanene 

nish the right kind of men for juries, and to do so would be to 

tniict the Greet indectinevasn hentai ene 

and, for that matter, the w. people of Porto Rico. There 

no schoolbouses on the island, except 

United States during the last a least four-fifths of the 
no idea of political affairs, either of 


people have absolu Spain 
ea. . 
ugar, coffee, and tobacco are their principal 

the American ofhcials had a eS eenaaae 
con ing it into a garden of happiness a 

een asad paainehedl totes 1 

tory of anycountry. The hurricane almost 

on the island the ground which them up. Not even 

the soil of the remained. In one day 800, 

people were left 

never know the heroic efforts of our 


in ameliorating one of the saddest 
We must have money; we must have it in 
mediately, and that fuud must continue and 
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In December, when they had got down to practical details, and 
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considering the lamentable condition of this hunger-cursed " 
stricken island, Mr. Carroll reported as follows: _— 

According to the tof the Porto Ricans 
Pe a ey a yyy yh — 
tarttt a0, as to very greatly reduce thecustoms revenue, at least forthe period 

General Davis recommended the same. Congress had the beno- 
fit of all this later and valuable information. The disinteres} 
Porto Ricans themselves were satisfied with it. Our best jud.. 
ment indorsed it. The ye of duty and wisdom seemed so p)a:n 
that the committee put forth the bill asa matter of common bus). 
ness, as hundreds of others are brought forth, without waitin g or 
asking for a public message from the President or consulting {iio 
newspapers before they acted. 

It was done to relieve the present condition, a temporary expe- 
dient, a tentative measure. It was conceived in kindness for ¢ |). 
Porto Ricans and in justice to Americans. Every cent is civen 
tothem. It was the only way to raise revenues for the benefit «/ 
the island in its present con It was purely provisional and 
can not continue longer than two years, and by the provisions «f 
not continue longer than the government 
of Porto Rico deems it advisable and necessary. The tax is paid 
indirectly, in exactly the manner the people of the United Stat. 
raise revenue to support our Government. money does not 
come from the poor and ; it will come out of the peop|o 
who do business there, out of profits of their trade, largely 
36 eee and tobacco speculators and planters. 

bill is a careful attempt to deal wisely and well wit) 
the Porto Ricans until American genius and time and events ::s- 
sure us’ of their capability of self-government, and shall divine 
for us what is the best and most practicable way to make thei 
happy. The Yaan who pretends that he is the friend of the Port) 
Rican in this measure is in reality their worst enemy. 
The Porto Ricans are happy and contented in the act. They say 
it would have been better to have kept it at 25 per cent of the 
Dingley rate rather than lower it to 15 per cent. 

Despite the statement of Some statesmen that when we returned 
the $2,000,000 of the Dingley tariff for their benefit,on the recom- 
mendation of President McKinley, we did away with the neces- 
sity of the tariff feature, this is not a fact—as is well known by 
the Porto Ricans, General Davis)_and all those who know best 1; 
to the needs and requirements of that island during the next tw» 
years. Threemillion do!lars a year will not be toomuch for their 
wants and necessities during the stractive period. Here you 
ation was 

tend to-7ote 
tariff in Porto 


the eras ged the masses. No one can make the American 
cepadhnbeunrisen, wietartoketerteUrenaniees ice. 
or anyman, or ican. 
cause 
Skdseeeltaaetaatonclin te Cetesance et peamens self- 
preservation, because it is ree tavern just and . 
Mr. Speaker, I desire consent to as an my 
remarks eee article written 7 Mog : my 
State, upon this Rican subject. I remarks should 
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4 of o is in order and highly desirable. 
the freest the difficult S 
e 


possible expression 
The « onstitutional question is . Has Congress power under 
the Constitution te deal with ¢ Porto Rico ise than as citi- 
wns of the U! States? If not, it ge een ean 
P to Rican sugar than on Louisiana sugar.’ are decisions of the 
Supreme Court which are by some persons tosupport that view, but 
I think they do not when ry construed. 
of the tion was to found a stable government 
on What was, in nature of things, an uncertain and ous founda- 
tion a union of independent States. For that purpose it proposed a scheme 
previously unheard of in the world, consisti 
of [°C te ere aitiaonahips ond two alleginncss 
. ° ° 
atten dan government and the other of and to the United States Government. 
It was to define and adjust these sovereignties, rights, duties, and relation- 
ships that the Constitu was any and was formedandadopted. The 
essence principle of combination thus established is that the States 
have all the powers of government not denied to them by the Constitution 
of the United States or their own ee. while the United aaa 
o powers except those expressly or impliedly conferred on them by 
ies United States Constitution. Ever since its adoption we have discussed 
and & the Constitution almost exclusively to questions arisi 
the re es eee Seen ange telien inte the bates of eee 8. Te: 
ivety, consequence have fallen speaking gener- 
sper” the United States Government as one of limited powers. So, w t 
stoppi think closely about it, we assume that these limitations apply to 
our relations with Porto Rico as well as to those with our continental States 
the island were clothed imme- 
diately upon its cession to the States with all the rights of citizens of 
the Repaliie, among which is the right under the Constitution to trade 
freely with all other citizens of the Republic. 


POWERS OF GOVERNMENT. 


Lam persuaded that this is an error, and at the t moment a 
ous error. There was no necessity, when the vernment of the United 
States was called into being, to put any limitation upon its powersas a nation 
the best of reasons for not d so. It was en- 


among nations. There were 

titled, as against all the world except its own citizens and the States to 

caiee i calasd ty the ankind ce talouging to government 

eignt mi as belonging to governmen 
—{ id not need to be conferred by a constttation They 

by virtue of the institutio: Government unless expressly ibited 

by a constitution. I know of nosuch prohibition. Among these w- 


any other government in the world. This power is not an inherent one, 
residing in the Government by virtue of its existence as a Government, but 
it exists ina case like the present as an implied power under the Constitu- 


tion. 
it is settled constitutional law in this country that Congress possesses nut 


only the powers ¢e: ly — by the a anenee * all —— aovers 
necessary ve 6 powers &: y . large an por- 
page et hs ws exercised tas Sovempnens to-day rests on 


money to the thus acq the ssion or 
controlof theenemy. If in such a case our Government could take and keep 
such t¢ only on condition that it should become ently a part 

inhabitants citizens of the Un 
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Trade of Porto Rico. | 
SP i E CH 
HON. FRANK KE. WILSON, 


OF NEW YORE, 
IN THE HovusE oF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Wednesday, April 11, 1900, 
On the bill (H. R. 8245) entitled “An act temporarily to provide revenues for 


the relief of the island of Porto Rico, and for other purposes,” and the 
Senate amendments thereto. 


Mr. WILSON of New York said: 

Mr. Spraker: Congress, through this Porto Rican bill, will pro- 
vide for local revenues with which to conduct the government of 
Porto Rico. This will reduce the expenditures of the United 
States Government. Great care has been taken in drafting the 
civil-government bill for Porto Rico to provide the most expensive 
government ever organized in any Territory of the United States, 

robably for the purpose of preventing these increased revenues 

irom increasing the surplus. If the government of Porto Rico 
Was economically administered, the revenues of the island would 
more than cover the cost of the government, and the balance 
would have to be turned into the United States Treasury. It has 
been a problem for many years with the Republican party how 
to retain high taxes and find sufficient channels of legitimate 
a in which the proceeds of these taxes can be used. 
he campaign of 1884 was fought very largely upon the issue of 

having a tremendous surplus locked up in the U nited States Treas 
ury. This contributed largely to the defeat of the Republican 
party that year. The per capita expenditures of the Government 
at that time were $1.38. There wasa surplus of considerabiy over 
one hundred millions for which the Government could not find 
channelsforexpenditure. At that time the Treasury of the United 
States was a Department of the Government maintained for the 
purpose of receiving and paying out the public moneys. The sur- 
= continued to grow, and it was reduced by one hundred mil- 

ions by taking that amount from the surplus fund and calling it 
a reserve. It still continued to grow, and the result was the pen- 
sion act of 1890, which greatly increased the pension fund and 
created little objection, because the American people are sufii- 
ciently patriotic to approve of almost any expenditure which will 
benefit the American soldier. But they could not give enough of 
it to the old soldiers to wipe out the surplus. They wiped out the 
surplus finally by passing practically a prohibitive tariff. 

The surplus then became a deficiency. Bonds were issued to 
correct this evil. When the war with Spain was declared, the 
Government anticipated very heavy expenditures and provided 
for a very large increase in receipts. The expenditures were not 
so great, and the receipts were even greater than anticipated. 
The result is that the Government is again faced with that trou- 
blesome surplus. Hence it is that when the Republican system 
of taxation ie applied to Porto Rico, it is necessary to establish as 
expensive a government as possible in order that there will be 
no surplus. in reading over the bill one is impressed with the 
belief that so much government in so small and poor an island 
will render a surplus impossible. But by relieving the United 
States Government of a large expenditure, the surplus in the 
United States Treasury must be increased unless taxes are re- 
duced, Thecash balance in the Treasury on the ist day of Feb- 
ruary was $292,490,973.30; the cash balance on the ist day of 
March had increased $5,871,850.28. The surplus outside of the 
gold reserve, which was formerly counted as a surplus, is a little 
over $198,000,000. 

The Government has just this much money which it does not 
knowhowtouse. The percapitaexpenditures have been increased 
in every direction possible; and yet the problem of what todo with 
this surplus without decreasing taxation remains unsolved. The 

mestion has a very practical political aipect. The people know 
that the surplus means just that much money was taken from 
them which the Government did not need. @ people resent 
paying more money into the United States Treasury than the 
Government-can nse. They find. in looking over the list of ex 

nditures, that the war expenditures have not been materially 
Siamend in any branch and in some have been increased. They 
know that in the nature of things these war expenses must de- 
crease in the aggregate; and if the Government is now collecting 
more money than it can use, the surplus must increase unless the 
taxes decrease. this practical side of the question comes 


forth some good to the American people. Having decreased the 
expenditures by the Porto Rican bill and not being desirous to 
have any more surplus to explain than they have vow, the Re- 
blican leaders must be in a frame of mind to consider favora- 
ly a reduction of some of the war taxes. 
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BREWERS. 


associations of the United States, setting forth their claims for a 
reduction of tax in such a clear-cut, businesslike, patriotic, and 
modest way, that it seems to me no member on this floor can re- 
fuse to accede to their request. 

I do not wish to enter into any discussion as to the merits or de- 
merits of the business of manufacturing any kind of malt, vinous, 
orspirituousliquors. Ihave noquarrel with any man who believes 
in this industry or with any man who does not believe init. The 
liquor business has twosides. To acertain extent it must be con- 
trolled under the police power, and I have no opposition to offer 
against proper — regulations. Weare not here discussing a 
measure which for its object or pereese any police regulation. 
The tax of $2 a barrel on beer was placed there purely as a revenue 

roducer, and not in any sense as a regulation. e must there- 

ore consider it as a revenue producer and not in the light of any 
opinions which may be held as to the desirability of increasing or 
decreasing the consumption of beer. 

When the civil-war tax was placed upon beer it was placed at 
$1 per barrel. This amounted to a tax of about 8 per cent. The 
breweries of this country offered no protest at the imposition of 
this tax. There have been no petitions for its reduction, although 
the price of beer fell 60 per cent. When the present war-tax 
measure was before Congress the brewers contented themselves 
with a mere statement of their business and used no efforts to 
prevent the doubling ee the old war tax. They were willing to 
share whatever proportion of the war expenses Congress thought 
they ought toshare. Nowthat the returns show too much money 
is Ones collected for the use of the Government, they, in a very 

ul circular letter, ask that the extra tax of $1 per barrel 
be taken off beer. They show very clearly in their circular letter 
that there has been an unjust discrimination between malt, vin- 
ous, and spirituous liquors. From the standpoint of those who 
believe the liquor trade harmful in its tendencies the most extreme 
opinion would be that malt liquors were the least harmful of the 
e kinds; and yet malt liquors are the ones discriminated 
> pect in the present law. It would seem that the only reasona- 
ble explanation of this fact is that the brewers were not assiduous 
in presenting their claims to Congress while the manufacturers of 
vinous and spirituous liquors were active. 

The wry: condition of the brewing business shows conclu- 
sively that it is absolutely necessary for that trade to have the re- 
lief asked for. The brewers of the United States are gradually 
building up a fine export trade. In 1890 they exported $654,408, 
while in 1899 ~, exported $1,888,124. The cost of manufactur- 
ing beer in the United States is much than in most other 
countries, increase in exports is due to the oe quality 
of American beer, and under the old tax the American bre 
took t pride in increasing this sapere? of aw. The 
large breweries have led in this pride of quality, and the smaller 
ones have been compelled to follow tocompete. The cir- 
cular letter, signed y, all of the brewers, states, and the 
reason why, this pride in quality must be abandoned if tax is 
mothe ssovel. t ki this quality and te with forei, 

ey can not keep up q and compe gn 
beers. The margin of profit has become so r 
$1 per barrel constitutes the difference between success and fail- 
ure in the brewing business. The smaller breweries have failed 
or sold out to the larger ones. The larger ones have only con- 
tinued business on a ang See, because believed the tax 
was only somperery. and they could not afford to lose the trade 
already established, as they would do if wy ae their establish- 
ments. Some of the ee smaller breweries have already 
decreased the quality of their product, rather than to fail. The 
American taste for beer has been educated so that they demand 
good beer. The result has been that the per capita consumption 
of malt liquors was less in 1899 than it was in 1896, while the 
capita consumption of distilled spirits has increased from 1 pation 
to 1.15 gallons. The per capita consumption of beer 
about 10 per cent. It is not good governmental policy to increase 
the consumption of spirituous liquors by loueoine e consump- 
tion of malt liquors. 

is an r consideration which, while it tends somewhat 

to bring this question under the police power, ody in reality en- 
tirely separate from that q on so far as is concerned. 
The tax upon spirituous liquors was not in and yet that tax 
costs the Government sus ig money oS — a the a pres ded 
manufacturing spirituous liquors costs more to guard and pro 
than any other business. The illicit competition in the epirituons. 
liquor business costs annually es. of money to and 
destroy. It requires the Internal-Revenue Office to keep a list of 
agents of the Government who have been wounded or killed. It 
involves a constant warfare. No such condition presents itself as 
to the illicit manufacture of beer. 

The breweries of the United States largely look after this mat- 





b t ter themselves. The brewers paid, according to the repor!s o 
There are two of these taxes to which I wish to call especial at- | Commissioner of Internal Revenue, for the fiscal years 1898 
tention. lhold in my hand a respectful petition from the brewers’ | $108,159,979. One-half of this amount was the extra war t 


small that this extra | is 





f the 
and 1899, 
ay. The 


total increase in internal-revenue taxes for these two years 


$126,748,587. The brewers alone paid over 40 per cent of these 
increased taxes. They can not continue to bear these burdens 
and continue their business, This tax could be taken off and there 


would still be more revenue than is needed to pay the expenses 
of the Government. An act of justice can be done in remov s 
this tax and at the same time reduce the surplus of which 
people complain. 


ing 


the 


RETAIL DRUGGISTS. 


There is another tax which does not amount to enougl in the 
aggregate to interfere with the revenues of the country and yet 
which does amount to enough to seriously cripple a class of nor. 
chants who have never asked for special consideration at the hands 


of Congress. I refer to the stamp tax upun druggists’ sundries 
and proprietary medicines. This is atax which neither the many. 
facturer nor the consumer pays. Ordinarily the consumer uiti- 
weer. pays the taxes. He would in this case if the tax was 
enou igher or enough lower. The tax is fixed at a figure 
which justifies the manufacturer in adding it to the price of his 
goods, which are sold by the gross. The retail druggist pays this 
increase of price. He therefore paysthe tax. Ordinarily this tax 
would be added to.the retail price of the article sold. But the 
customer knows exactly what the tax is and as it only amounts to 
a fraction of a cent, or at most to 1 or 2 cents, he naturally objects 
to having the price increased on account of so small an increaso 
in the cost of the article. 

A medicine which sold for 75 cents before the present law was 
passed still sells for 75 cents, but the retailer pays the amount of 
tax in addition to what he paid before. This entire tax, there- 
fore, is paid by the retailer. It isa serious burden upon the re- 
tail dru ends. Its removal would not be felt by the Govern- 
ment. Its continuance is neither necessary nor desirable. | 
therefore ask, in the name of the brewers, who are not poor, but 
who will become so if this tax is continued, and in the name of 
the retail druggists, who are usually men of small capital, that 
the oppression which seemed necessary when the glory of the na- 
tion was at stake, be now taken from them, as the nation is safe 
and these onerous burdens are no longer required. 

So serious a problem has the increasing surplus in the United 
States Treasury become that Congress is seeking new avenues of 
expenditure in order to get rid of the money which the Govern- 
ment does not need. One of these measures is the ship-sulsidy 
bill, which gives subsidies to a few lines of established ships, such 
subsidies amoun to $9,000,000 per year. By the passage of 
the Porto Rican bill an American steamship line, the Porto 
Rican and American Steamship Company, which owns four steel 
vessels which were built and are operated by American officers, 
has been so near that it is scarcely able to keep its 
boats running. This Porto Rican measure is one which kills the 
trade between the United States and Porto Rico, and destroys 
this ocean commerce which would otherwise be profitable. And 
yet the which passes this bill proposes to turn around and 
present $9,000,000 a year to men who are successfully engaged in 
navigating the sea. And what is this $9,000,000 to be paid for? It 

not ——— to establish any new lines of vessels; it is not pro- 
posed ———— any increase of freight. The men who receive 
the $9,000,000 are to build some ships of their own with a portion 
of the money and aoe the ships and the balance of the money. 
It is plainly and evidently simply a proposition to decrease the 
surplus in the United States Treasury by giving a part of it to 
private individuals. : 

While there is no constitutional limitation upon the authority 
of Congress to levy os, A amount of taxes in a constitutional way 
that it may see fit, t is a general governmental principle that 
taxes shall be levied only as required for governmental use. It is 
neither necessary nor desirable that the money of the peop'e should 
be locked up inthe United States Treasury. The people of the 
United States are very heavily taxed. Our complex system of 
gorsenns requires taxes for many purposes. e aggregate of 

ne mane alg togteeraesa sebastian Oss pot 
capi wu as st n Eng ur people 
ond more heavily taxed than in any other nation except Spain. 
The Federal taxes are not as high as in two or three other coun- 
tries, but in those countries there are no State taxes. 4nd 

Previous to the war tax, passed for the purpose of providin 
revenue for the war with Spain, this country was grievously taxed. 
But an emergency came, and in order to meet that emergency 
Congress placed additional taxes upon the people. There was 


little or no com’ t. The American le are the most patri- 
otic le in the world to-day. If the life of the Government 
was and the citizens were called upon to give up every: 
thing they portion 0 


in order to save the nation, a very large 
t deman 


them would willingly accede to tha ad, They were told 


that it was an emergency, and it was all they cared toknow. They 
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hands in their pockets ana paid the taxes. It occasioned 
[sedrpaneler when they discovered that the telegraph companies, 
the express companies. and the banks compelled their patrons to 

y all of the taxes and declined to share in the responsibilities of 
citizenship; but the people paid the taxes, and they had a pride in 

aying them. They felt that they were standing behind the men 
in the field, and they read the accounts of victories won with a 
sense of patriotic exultation. ; : 

The war was closed, the Americans had triumphed, and the 
American people rejoiced. The emergency was over. They read 
the reports of the Treasury Department, and they found that now 
the emergency was over the Government had more money than 
it knew what todo with. They said to themselves, ‘‘ Uncle Sam 
is all right again; he does not need our money, and Congress will 
take off the emergency taxes.” But to their astonishment the 
American people find that the surplus is increasing and the taxes 
are not decreasing. Instead of seeking how to relieve the people 
of these new and unusual burdens, the majority in Congress has 
devoted its deliberations to finding a means of retaining the bur- 
dens and discovering new and unusual methods of expenditure, 
The emergency tax is not being removed when the emergency is 
over. 

The governor of the little island of Porto Rico must be installed 
with great pompand ceremony. His inauguration will be more 
formal and imposing than that of the President of the United 
States. He is to receive a larger salary, including the use of the 
governor’s mansion, than is to be — to the governor of any State 
of the Union, They did not see how they could divide the Terri- 
tory of Porto Rico into more than twelve districts and give the 
judges any work at all. This did not provide enough for inferior 
judicial officers. They therefore placed three judges upon each 
nisi prius bench. They also provided for a supreme court and 
United States courts. A most aristocratic government of the 
United States is that of Porto Rico. They seek to use a part of 
the funds to present them to a few shipping companies which are 
already wealthy. They sought to use a very large amount of the 
surplus in building a canal across the Nicaragua isthmus to be 
controlled by England. When its being controlled by England 
was objected to, they declined to build any canal. These are the 
ways in which this Congress has sought to dispose of the emer- 
gency-tax question, The bills introduced and favorably consid- 
ered _ the majority of this House which relate to this subject at 
all provide for the establishment of new lines of expenditure and 
not to the abolition of emergency revenue. 

I believe that Congress in all good conscience is bound to keep 
taxes at as low a point as possible in order to provide for the 
legitimate e of an economically administered Government. 
Ido not believe that it is right, morally or politically, to retain 
burdens which have become unnecessary. I do not believe it is 
right when we have a surplus in the Treasury to study how to 
increase the cost of administering the Government. believe 
that this is a very dangerous thing to do. The people paid the 
last emergency tax willingly and cheerfully because they thought 
and were o ly informed that it was a temporary emergency 
tax. If it is not removed, now that the emergency is ed, when 
the next emergency comes and taxes must 7 be increased the 
peor will not be so patient or patriotic. we deal fairly with 
wee now they will have confidence in us and trust in the 

om of taxing measures in the future. But if we compel the 
people to pay these emergency taxes when there is no longer a 
necessity for them we will lose the confidence of the people and 
we will dim the nag tee which has been the most glorious 
characteristic of the American people since the birth of thie 


Republic. 

ow, Mr. Speaker, this Congress will relieve the Government of 
some necessary expenses in its outlying territories by providing 
Ph of local revenue. Are the people to have the benefit of 
these reductions, or are they not? If they are, then I ask Congress 
to consider carefully the claims of the brewers and the retail drug- 
gists, because I know, from — investigation, that these men 
can not well stand the additional burden imposed upon them by 
the war-revenue law. It is out of proportion to the burden im- 
other classes of business, and in good equity taxes 
made as equal and uniform as it is possible to make 


them, 
There may be other lines which impose hardship and where the 
are no longer necessary; and if such is the case, those ought 
also to be relieved. It is certainly of the utmost importance that 
war-revenue law be most carefully revised. It will be re- 
bered that it was not only passed as an emergency tax, but 
the passage itself was a matter of emergency. e needed the 
thought we did, and we needed it hastily. Compare 


tariff investigation with those upon the war- 


The wu the latter measure were neces- 
sarily incomplete oe P Mistakes were to be expected, and 
occurred. We got more revenue than we wanted and 
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more than we intended. The revenue produced has been greater 
than the estimates of the committee. 

Some of the taxes have not appeared to be burdensome, others 
are ruining the men who pay them. From the operations of the 
law we can discover its errors much more clearly than they could 
be seen while the law was untried. The brewers themselves <did 
not realize how fatal this tax would be to their business, or in 
self-defense they would have used their utmost efforts to prevent 
it being imposed. They were patriotic enough to be entirely will- 
ing to share their just proportion of the increased expenditures of 
the Government. The operation of the law has disclosed the fact 
that they are taxed out of all proportion to what they should justly 
be called upon for. The operation of the law has shown that it is 
practically nota tax at all, buta confiscation of their entire profits. 

The druggists’ tax was not fought very hard by anyone, be- 
cause it was supposed that it would fenete be paid by the con- 
sumers and so distributed that it would be burdensome to none. 
The experience of the pe two years has shown that the tax is too 
large not to increase the wholesale price of goods and too small to 
increase the retail price. It is therefore borne by the retailers 
alone, who did not — to pay it and who can not afford to pay 
it. There may be other articles where the operations of the bill 
have been different from what was intended. Even if Congress 
did not believe that the time had come for repealing this measure, 
there certainly should be no objection to a thorough and careful 
scrutiny of its provision in the light of experience, in order to de- 
tect and correct its manifest inequalities and burdensome ex- 
actions. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask, now that the Republican party has provided 
for an increase in local revenues and a consequent decrease in 
national expenditures, it consider the question of relief for the 
poor taxpaying people before it takes up any questions of dona- 
ting public funds to wealthy individuals. 


APPENDIX. 
To the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States. 


GENTLEMEN: On behalf of the brewing industry of the United States, and 
in accordance with resolutions adopted at a general meeting of brewers held 
in the city of New York on the 7th day of December, 1898, the undersigned 
respectfully beg leave to submit to your honorable bodies the following rea 
—_ why the tax upon fermented liquors should be reduced to the former 
rate. 
The attitude of the American brewers at the outbreak of the Spanish 
American war, as reflected in their remonstrance addressed to every mem 
ber of your honorable bodies, was that of patriotic citizens, fully aware of 
the extraordinary needs and requirements of the hour, perfectly willing to 
assist to the full extent of their ability in maintaining the honor of the na 
tion, but equally confident that the lawmaking power would not and in jus 
tice and fairness could not possibly ee to increase the tax upon their 
a unless all the available sources of internal revenue resorted to dur 

ng the civil war should prove to be insufficient to produce the amount of 
money required for the successful prosecution of the war. 

And even in that case an additional tax upon malt liquors was deemed 
impossible, because unjust and inequitable, except upon the assumption that 
the lawmaking power would also increase the tax upon distilled liquors, and 
impose taxes upon all other alcoholic beverages, so as to include domestic 
wines and ciders, which have never borne any part of the nation’s fiscal bur- 
dens. ‘These self-evident conclusions, eiaeey based upon the most obvious 
princes of justice and equity, and fortified by fiscal, economic, and moral 
considerations of the highest importance, were overbalanced not only by 
totally erroneous opinions as to the latent ability of the brewing industry to 
bear additional taxes, but also by the unwarranted belief that the doubling 
of the tax rate would necessarily double the amount of revenue from this 
source without materially increasing the expense of collection, and, what is 


more important, without creating any appreciable industrial disturbance or 
gepeier iscontent. Guided by these considerations, your honorable bodies 
etermined upon a fiscal measure which stands alone and without a parallel 


in the history of civilized countries, i. e., the doubling of the tax upon an 
article of consumption (already overtaxed) which constitutes one of the 
necessaries of life of a large proportion of the population. 

While, as we have already intimated, this act might have been justifiable 
as an extreme war measure, adopted under stress of extraordinary circum- 
stances and in view of complications imperatively demanding immediate 
action, it can not be successfully defended upon any rational ground in the 
face of the facts that scarcely one-third of the available revenue sources have 
been resorted to; that the tax upon distilled spirits has not been increased, 
and that domestic wines and ciders remain practically untaxed. 

The following, obtained from official sources, cleariy demonstrates the 
coeeaty inequitable and unfair adjustment of tax burdens: 


During five months of the present fiscal year, from July 1, 1898, to Novem 
ber 30, 1898, the total receipts under the war-revenue act of 1808 amounted to 
810,262.81, of which sum the extra tax upon malt liquors yielded 815,185, 
.56, or over 67 per cent of the aggregate amount received from all other 


sources, and over 40 per cent of the entire war tax. The figures stand as 


follows, viz: 


Extra tax upon fermented liquors...... -..........-..60---- +e $15, 183, 003,56 
War tax from all éther sources.................... 22, 627, 255. 75 


a ice il at oi Unie ingg bas cbue bocese Cavcee 37, 810, 262. 31 
Taking into consideration the aggregate receipts from all internal-revenuo 
sources—new and old—we find an easy striking illustration of the ine 
quality in the distribution of taxes. During the period before mentioned the 
receipts from all sources (new and old) were as follows: 
Fermented liquors (old and new tax) 
All other sources (old and new tax) 


iii ttin aint teedteeestmansenmeostiadeusnters el eet “116, 129, 583. 10 


Hence the proportion of revenue derived from fermented liquors amounted 
to over tak cent of the total receipts from all other sources and to over 2 
ver cent of the entire receipts. 


$31, 000, 734, 73 


85, 128, 848. 37 
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trated, and ‘the lawmakers will have accomplished nothing except the de. 

struction 7 one-half of the brewing estab ents and of all indus; 

a thus impairing a alike one of the most important co: +). 

ion's a productive source of revo), 

which, on account of its ability, could hitherto be relied upon as almos: = : 
sure and predeterminable quantity in the necessary estimates oy |). 


of the decrease in the eae of malt liquors as a dire; 
sult of the imposition of the additional tax is not, of course, uniform), 
same “eels the country; nor is it po to oe with anything |j\,, 
mathematical accu: in what ert on untaxed wines and ciders 41,4 
lightly taxed ardent ee anaes the milder beverages ¢});, 
forcibly driven ee an unjust distribution of tayo. 
True, the revenue report "the period of of five months sqpentethy mentioned 
before (July 1 to November 80, 1 eee an increase of receipts from ¢},,, 
spirit tax amounting to 116,000, in round numbers, as compared with ¢ |), 
receipts for the same he preceding year; but t these official rey)ot. 
can afford us no clue as to the of untaxed wine and cider. |p). 
Suits iihaeteatt We are —— to present local statistics of undisputed aut)... 

justrating in what manner and to what extent untaxed wines ,), nd 
siheledsivs out overtaxed eee the detriment alike of the by.\,. 
ing soSngeyes and of the Federal Treasur 

tic y soniiuing three ‘times as much alk 
as malt cee by the measure and my og not yield « a 
revenue whatever to the Government; on the other hand, the Federal Ty... 
tuna 2 barrels of malt liquors mo ne reason of the 
decrease in the production of uors. Not omestic wines 
— no revenue, but they acce te the d e oa a tax-yielding in. 
































That the brewing industry of America, ich had u uucemploidinaly and 
cheerfully borne and peasy Pee ae avery hight tax upon its product ever 
since the war of the an, be made the Spanish 40 per cent of the 
entire sum raised under the new act toro on anime Gienevican 
war, while two-thirds of the nation's a 
totally unproductive, the tax upon distilled S ioaneitnaal ar cone ane 
bellum rate and domestic wines are ae, = certainly an in 
justice which need not be emphasized. Nevertheless, it may not be amiss 
to compare the taxes raised for the maintenance of the Union during the 
civil war, which lasted four years, a ee sacrifices of human 
blood and straining the naticn's nore to its utmost, with the taxes raised 
for the prosecution of the shortest least sanguinary 


the 


pp ma Spon ny manta aad oboum = mat th arsed anil me eet to estimate 
u as on- e th nt 
steahes it. of inju oars upon bre and the allied trades; pat a ; 
In 1866 tho that the tax of $1 per | is certain, that Fe mrbance, as 
ae sold at )exceaded the Fat ae rate im tine to resent con state, — had been. , the Y unsottled the industry, y 
w coe pomanscteaae pe conditions far | causing an astonishing nsolvencies 8 - 
ene foxci itions of 1866. war tax exceeds | ducers, and Serta ee eaneney Sow consolidation ron and the J 
the Sunol td its legitimate proportion, and to that ation ot trusts to such a degree that in nearly e were ore wing center, tho 
extent it exceeds the eae ability of the trade. smallest notexcepted, there isnow a heme of character. Every- 
no are ‘made to bear so la thing is ina state of transition; outer qroduene,aer the retailers, nor, 
roportion of the internal taxes as a Sacer gua. sae in no other country is | in fact, the consumers have succeeded inaccommodating themselves t: t}\, 
ee need <p & promulgated by Alexander Hamilton new condition of ; everything is held in abeyance; sporadicand desu!- 
ey whi, first promulgated Alexander n | tory efforts matters are —— at on account of the 
a uncertainty of ons circumstances a: e poetility that 
att: to ~ 5 to To ate ‘af the the tmpoaition of ha concerted action—such formation eerie. 
parison of the taxes upon beer and es the United States In the meantime the brewer, unwilling as ee’ to reduce the wages of his 
and in Great Britain may be cited iesole, support of the foregoing assertion: = and es an —— a = ee ee: can find no 
TAX PER GALLO 5 t i 4 eae sales an an expense 
United States Nite. . ty $1.10 | the oo situation will compel ohn to t is ori ator 
n aaa _vcinennehinaretpestcstcnenintailieiainttlaaiaiia ilies sisal hiatal ee e sue 0 either « 
ee de ee 7-7 43 | Sen these expedients, and even then it is questionable whe ther the relict 
BEER TAX. cout will be ‘is perfectly well in theory that tho 
on Ml American gallons ts SE oe 
equal Seesvunnrdl consumption, ye retailer must in ono 
fis 18 for 81 American gallons Centos ews gallons. form or a part the consumer dire ~ 


another 
Pappa eS eee nee iene 


a of domo catinr seowence the burden of eee eee een: 
by leakage, ct The cost of at laver Ss org wood tower Great Britain than ee eee Se, Se eee oe aoe oeee investing 


in and like differences in cost of added to im- ital which for many weeks and even months remains cally dead, 
munity from excessive locfl taxation, place the Br brewer in an infi- ma nee omen, Ay , Caused ees ont: 
ase, So eens poe. brewers Se ee to 
stated, their operating expenses remain the same, while, on account 
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affect in a most disastrous measure and manner every one 
és dent but will also jeopardize of the ' 
f Choral sevetmns uange for ts weree ane aetahting habits af the s"iugie alien of revenue, spirits r 







people mains unchanged neither wince (ten stl 4a ‘bulk or by tho 
iff of rot che moral and ioe fe eee of | measure native ciders pay any taxes whatever. 
pion view, as to the a —_ —s The ‘tax of ‘barrel upon malt liquors puueeente, on we 
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economic conditions produced by this exorbitant tax, will ultimately be the 


sufferer in more that mitted that the gigantic strides with which, within the 
It is uni a at tree ton has ‘toward its 


orty years. perance 

— forty Jost exclusively attributable to the substitution of the mild fer- 
ted begeuaans for distilled — as the common drink of the people. 

Pais substitution, the aim and object of every civilized government of our 

time, would have been —— without a broad discrimination in favor of 

fermented liquors in point of o relative proportion of taxes im 

, of and 


d wpon 
kinds e determination to tax fermente 


drinks as 


legislation, aegiuning with the first bill proposed by 

Hamilton, this policy found unequivocal and emphatic expression 
debates prove beyond a doubt that the master minds of 

were at all times its most ardent advocates. The recent excise 
merely a departure from this policy, but a complete subversion 
of it: and the inevitable result will be a re eo into the deplorable condition 
of things which in. past eee nat soe e American people in the fore- 
respetfull sapetfully submitting the f g statement of facts — which we 
pase our petition for a reduction of » tax ae malt liquors to the former 
rate, we rely upon the ce of our claim no less firmly and confidently than 
upon that sense of and equity which ordinarily guides the law- 


nation. 
submitted for the— 
Brewers’ Association, C. William Be , presi- 
dent; New York Lager Beer Brewers’ Board of Trade, We K. 


Clar ent; Ale Brewers’ Association of New York 
and New Jersey, James M. Fuller, president; New York State 
and Maltsters’ Association, C. G. Pankow, president; 


tion, Pe Andreae, president; 

Lager Beer Brewers’ iaopiodien. C. W. Bergner, 

; Boston Brewers’ Association, Gottlieb F. Bork: 

t; Brewers’ Association of New J: , Gott- 

fried president; Brewers’ Association of St. Louis 
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Covington, ew 
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; San Francisco Brewers 
A. Frederick, president; Connecticut Brewers’ Association 
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Neff, t; Ale and Lager Beer Association of Oneid 
, N. Y¥., F. Pred. president; ‘wers’ 


N. Y., Zett, Brew- 
eens Sonnet Pane “4 


t; 
Association, Carl J. Hoster, president; The Indiana Brewers’ 
Association, Ff. W. Cook, president. 
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merican labor from forei competition is not involved in the 

or defeat of this bill. When that fundamental doctrine 

of the Republicanism of Lincoln, as well as of , comes 
in question, I shall be found supporting it in the fature as I have 
supported it in the past. The country abandoned it in 1894. The 
abandonment ht industrial paralysis, national and individ- 
ual ; was . > ae Ro wath the mevtemation 
brough industry, national and in ; 

As a national % 


policy, I am in favor of trade 
I am in favor of unrestricted in- 


American industries and 


i 


fs 


conditions that would ren 
of the products of Porto Rico 
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not now and will not at any time be able to send to the United 
States any products to an extent that will reduce in the slightest 
degree the price of any of the products of American industry. 
Her exports of sugar amount to about 50,000 tonsannually, This 
is less than one-fourth the products of a single beet-sugar factory 
of the United States. We purchase from foreign nations annually 
1,400,000 tons, and the consumption of sugar is constantly on the 
increase. The sugar and tobacco that Porto Rico can send to the 
United States are too utterly insignificant to affect the prices of 
these articles here. 

Let us briefly examine the various provisions of the pending 
bill, so far as it deals with the imposition of duties. Under the 
Pe law the full duties required by the Dingley law to be col- 
ected upon foreign merchandise imported into the United States 
are collected upon like goods imported into the United States from 
Porto Rico, and similar duties are collected upon certain articles 
imported into Porto Rico from the United States. As soon as the 
present bill becomes a law all of these duties are removed at once, 
absolutely, upon all necessary food products going from the 
United States into Porto Rico. Eighty-five per cent of present 
duties are removed at once from all articles of commerce passing 
between Porto Rico and the United States either way. A|l other 
duties of every kind upon all goods passing between Porto Rico 
and the United States are to be removed absolutely in two years, 
and as much sooner as a legislature elected by the people of Porto 
Rico shall so decide. 

The permanent policy, therefore, of this bill is unrestricted 
commercial intercourse between Porto Rico and the United States. 
The only interference with present absolute unrestricted commer- 
cial intercourse is the retention for a brief period of 15 per cent 
of the present duties upon a few articles, principally upon sugar 
and to 0, coming from Porto Rico into the United States. 
This will cease, in any event, at the expiration of two years. The 
people of Porto Rico, under this bill, are given the absolute power 
to terminate it at any moment. This brief retention of these 
slight duties is the only portion of this bill that has been subjected 
to unusual and severe criticism. Why not absolute free trade? 
Why retain any duties upon any poriion of its commerce? 

I regret the conditions that make it necessary. But we are 
confronted with conditions with which, as practical men and 
practical legislators, having in view and at heart the best interests 
of the people of Porto Rico, we are required to deal and deal now. 
We are not called upon to legislate for one class of people alone, 
not simply for the rich planters whose domains number thou- 
sands of acres and whose annual products of sugar run up to 
thousands of tons. Weare not required to legislate alone for 
the merchant, the trader, or the middleman. These classes of 
people, able to send to this Capitol interested representatives de- 
manding legislation in their own interest, are not all of the peo- 
ple of Porto Rico. There is a vast mass, ignorant, poor, unable 
to comprehend our institutions or this proposed legislation, who 
have no knowledge even of its pendency, that we must also take 
into consideration in legislating for these islands. 

When the people of Porto Rico receive the same commercial 
ee accorded to the several States of the Union, they must 

prepared to perform reciprocal duties. Let us see what those 
duties are. In every State of the Union we are enforcing our 
internal-revenue laws, including war taxes. We are collecting 
from the le of the United States under this law annually 
many million dollars, collected from every State of the Union, and 
are placing every dollar of that in the Federal Treasury. We are 
collecting at the several ports in every State in the Union import 
duties upon foreign me ndise, and every dollar of that is paid 
| into the Federal ' ury. Weare collecting in one form or an- 
| other throughout the United States, in order to pay the expenses 
of the Federal Government, about $600,000,000 per annum. 
In addition to that, the several States of the Union who are 
bearing their share of these burdens, contribute their share of 
these taxes, are raising within themselves by taxation upon their 
own citizens and upon their own property all the revenue needed 
to maintain and support their local, State, county, and municipal 
government, to support their schools, improve and repair their 
roads, maintain their courts of justice, preserve order, and care 
for their general welfare. In some instances these local taxes 
amount to 3 per cent or 4 per cent of the valuation of their prop- 
erty. When Porto Rico has full commercial privileges she should 
perform these duties. When the President advised that it was 
our ‘plain duty” to give Porto Rico free trade his recommendation 
implied that it was the “plain duty” of Porto Rico to submit to 
our internal-revenue laws, and that the money so collected, as 
well as that collected under our tariff, should be paid into the 
Treasury of the United States; that it was the “plain duty” 
equally of Porto Rico to raise by local taxation whatever more 
‘was needed to support local government, maintain order, sup- 





tes under theclaim of ingany | port schools, improve and repair roads, maintain the courts, and 
such competition, Porto Bice 


| carry on municipal government, organize and pay the police force, 
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reserve good order, and carry out sanitary regulations. The 
President certainly intended, and expected, that while it was 
the “plain duty” of the ple of the United States to give to 
the people of Porto Rico the same a as those 
enjoyed by the States and Territories of the Union, it was er 
the “ plain duty” of the latter to bear the same burdens and per- 
form the same economic duties. Are the people of Porto Rico 
—_ are they willing, are they ready to perform these “ plain 
duties?” 

Are they ready to perform a single one of them? Does anyone 
who criticises this bill advocate the performance by the yor of 
Porto Rico of a single one of these “ plain duties?” hy not? 
What justification or what reason? If there is no justification for 
the retention of this small duty, is there one justification why 
Porto Rico should not perform these duties? e bill, as intro- 
duced by the chairman of the Ways and Means Committee, like a 
similar one introduced in the Senate by the distinguished senator 
from Ohio, while granting free trade to Porto Rico, extended the 
internal-revenue laws over the island, as over each State in the 
Union. While le have hysterically demanded to know why 
a portion of that bill was changed in a small way, in the retention 
of small duties, no one has demanded to know why the features 
of this bill in reference to internal-revenue taxes were changed. 

It will be noticed that under the provisions of this bill Porto 
Rico is exempted from every form and provision of our internal- 
revenue laws, an ae that applies to noother — of the 
United States. It will be observed that the le of Porto Rico, 
under this bill, will be pany exempted from all forms of 
property taxation, an exemption, I believe, enjoyed by no other 
portion of the United States. It will be further observed that 
they are exempt from paying into the National Treasury any 
money collected as duties upon yey - ees an exemption apply- 
ing to no State or Territory of the on. This policy was not 
contemplated by the President’s recommendation, or in the bills 
introduced in either House in pursuance of such recommendation. 

No one asked why this change. V: us attacks are made 
upon the retention of this small duty. No criticism whatever or 
question raised about as to the people of Porto Rico ex- 
emption from all other forms of taxation. there been a single 
man opposing this bill at either end of the Capitol or the editor 
of a single ne who has proposed or who now proposes or 
even suggests Porto Rico should perform a single one of 
these ‘‘ plain duties” performed by every State in the Union or 
bear a single burden borne by other States of this Union? Have 
these gentlemen coming from Porto Rico, including those who, 
while residing there, never intended to become citizens, and who 

t not the people cf Porto Rico, but its wealth, its sugar, its 
to . and its trade—have either of these gentlemen, while de- 
manding every pri of American citizenship, offered to bear 
a single burden or orm a single duty incident to such citizen- 


ship? 
Teere has not been 8 @ man opposing this bill or favoring 
it, in Congress or out of it, in Porto Rico or the United States, 
who hass in the remotest way that Porto Rico could now 
or should contribute a e dollar to the Federal Treasury toward 
defraying the expenses of the Federal 
zens of every State and Territory of the Union. The utmost that 
has been offered by gentlemen to represent Porto Rico, 
while demanding the total abolition of tariff duties, is that one- 
fourth of the amount of taxation 


hey exemption from every other form of direct or 
Pa taxation, a privil by no civilized —_. 
ng, and we have conceded it. have demanded su tial 
exemption from the internal-revenue laws of the United States, 


and we have conceded that. ee ae 
dollar collected as duties upon foreign commerce, and we 





and burdens that are borne by every citizen of the United States? 
What are the conditions that justify withdrawing the ordinary 
methods of olylow all” local government, retaining this syqj} 


tariff, and applying all the money collected under that as wel] as 
from foreign commerce to defray the expenses of local gover). 
ment in Porto Rico? Let us examine them briefly. 


In the first place, we have destroyed the government under 
which the people of Porto Rico have lived for centuries, To or. 
ganize a new government, complete in all its branches, with tho 


ee machinery for the assessment of property and thie co]. 
lection of taxes, must necessarily be slow. oney is needed to pay 
Guest expenses while this machinery could be organize, 

hile this is being done government in some form must be c,r- 
ried on, courts must be maintained, schools must be supported, 
roads must be repaired, order and peace must be preserved. Aj 
this requires money, and money for this purpose means taxation 
upon something, and paid by samt 8 The machinery for the 
collection of the small taxation imposed by this bill is now in ex- 
istence, fully organized, in running order, and to operate it in the 
collection of the taxes retained by this bill will cause no delay and 
add no additional expense. The method of collecting it is sim)le, 
inexpensive, efficient, and can be enforced now. This is one ad- 
vantage that commends it, but this is not the my one. 

Tne principal reason for the passage of this bill is that if local 
government existed, if the machinery ee to assess property 
and collect taxes was in full operation, it is alleged by those in 4 
condition to know best that taxation sufficient to pay the neces- 
sary expenses of local government, carry on schools, improve and 
repair roads, dispense justice, and preserve order could not be col- 
lected from the poeple of Porto Rico in their present condition. 
Does anyone opposing this bill sincerely believe otherwise? [ 
know the gentleman from Maine, who was so hampered by the 
Constitution that he could see no teres keeping a convicted 
and confessed criminal from membership in this House, after ad- 
mitting that it would take three or four million dollars for these 
purposes, stated: ‘‘ It is conceded that pay ordinary methods of 
taxation this amount must be raised.” ho concedes it? Noone 
but the gen from Maine. What does General Davis, the 

vernor of the island, with much better opportunities to observe, 

ave to say on this subject? 
a calamity came upon the island the like of which it is im- 
— to anexample. I believe there have been similar calamities, but 
ney ane Receneaey own to the le of the United States. In ono 
day two-thirds of all the current wealth was obliterated; it was wi out in 
one day. Everyone knows that such a calamity can not occur without dis- 
ar everything, commercial, industrial, and social. 
The ee lands suifered worst. These trees are planted on the hill and 


mountain sl and in many places the declivities aro very abrupt. The 
e tore “pyle leneened the soil, and the deluge of water Gaavertes 


© earth into a semifiuid. 

Then followed landslides, and thousands of acres of coffee plantations slid 
down into the valley; trees, soil, rocks, and every vestige of culture are piled 
up in the of the valleys. In such cases there is no restoration possi- 

e, for where were smiling groves are now only bald rocks which were 
uncovered by the avalanches. 


Be Gi ep eat Py dn lg 

u or 0) © immature berries. The 

r trees of other varieties, which are habitually grown for shade to the 
their the coffee trees is also gone; 

so where the trees are not wholly denuded. the protection of the berries from 

the sun's heat is absent, and the green fruit is blighted and spoiled. 

to reestablish these ee vegas, and there will be 


me that Porto Rico has Saseaee 2 etthe wng $6,000 000 » 
from taxes at least. It ought to much more than that, but at least 
$500,000 for municipal government and insular government, including pub- 


Five million dollars is two and a half more than I can collect from 


times 
taxes, of the hurricane, and perhaps five times as much as | 
pre me oid over that nenens aneah Come from somewhere, ee 


Fe 
53 
é 
é 
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munici governments are many of them prostrate; the police can 
not be ee er etl car thn teases teeet be clon 
not w) supported from the insular treasury. 


I quote the f from the testimony of General Davis be- 
fore the Senate committee: 
from capacity of the island to taxes, and the basis of 
preven tariff re Rho condition of their industries. {should way it mould 
im t to more than a million and a half all sources. 
Mr. REW. we should repeal the tariff so as to have free 
trade with the U: ? 
oe ares cmt & oti meee. 
Ger AVIS. It cut it about in two. < aaa . 
. NELSON. What does your plan con cu ms anc 
in ue taxes? aie taey tape teas He qoanrel teed cn ha dovcted 
excl po Saat exautey! 
Davis. It course, immaterial where the money comes from, 








revenue to administer the affairs of the govern- 
all collections inure the comer: but Iam 


which a can be A general 
would - revenue enough to carry on the government 
; BErriOnEW. you collect revenue enough to maintain the govern- 


Sa ih Goneans ovies Have any system of taxation akin to 
internal-revenue taxation? —— gsc , 


a eot es 











—————————— 
vis. Only on two articles. One, the liquor tax, of which I 
vom poe Ae ‘of 3 conte e liter, and the other a tax on matches, the manufac- 


The CHAIRMAN. Do zn levy the tax readily, or with difficulty? 


General Davis. Wit difficulty; no man pays his tax readily. 


He further testified that the people dependent upon the coffee 
industry had been fed by the charity of the Government and 
$800,000 expended in their relief. He states further: 

t felt it proper for me to discuss Congressional matters, filling, 
as | inven executive y tion. Ihave expressed my views fully, however, on 
Porto Rico's needs; .and I might ony if Congress should adopt free trade, the 
receipts of the custom-houses would naturally cease. One million five hun- 
reed thousand dollars has been collected durin B the fiscal year, and with free 
trade this will fall off. What, then, will run the island? 

‘Although I have received no official advices regarding an appropriation, 
I understand through the newspapers that an appropriation was decided 
upon, and I infer t this eon will be spent on insular govern- 
ment expenses. If free trade is adopted, I can not see how the necessary 
funds for conducting the affairs of the island are to be raised by myself or 


those who su me. 

Two dollars are the present expenses, and this amount will be 
needed annually. There is only a small revenue incoming from stamps, 
liquors, tobacco, and mercantile licenses, and it is impossible to collect taxes 
because of the conditions. 


The assessable value of the property of Porto Rico is said to be 
about $100,000,000, To raise the amount conceded by the gentle- 
man from Maine to be necessary would require a tax of from 3 to 
4 per cent of the valuation of this a To attempt to col- 
lect this tax, in the opinion of General Davis, ‘‘would amount to 
confiscation.” It is conceded that our complex internal-revenue 
laws are unsuited to present conditions of the people of that island. 
An attempt to enforce them all at once, without due preparation, 
under present conditions, would be difficult and oppressive and, 
in the opinion of some eminent gentleman, would produce riot. 

These are the conditions in the island that confront us, We 
must deal with them as practical men. We mustdeal with them 
now. We should deal with these distressed people in the spirit of 
mercy, with due regard to their welfare, conceding them not only 
humane but generous treatment. How are we to solve these 
problems? They must be solved now. Those who favor this bill, 
and in whose views I marty concur, believe that the method 
prescribed by this bill will be the easiest, the least oppressive, and 
the most humiane way temporarily to collect the revenue needed 
for the su of the local government of those islands. This 
duty will — upon sugar and tobacco brought from 
the islands into the United States. These articles, of all others, 
are best able to bear a small share of taxation. General Davis, in 
his report, has stated that during the late storm ‘‘the sugar indus- 
= has suffered much less than others.” 

t must be remembered that in past years the sugar indus 
bas borne many burdens under Spanish government from whic 
it would be exempted under ours. Yet it has exported to and 
sold in the United States three-fourths of its an paying full 
Dingley duties, and has a prospered. a. all this time, with 
a magnificent soil and climate, specially suited to that industry, 
8 or to our own, it has paid but 30 cents per day for its labor. 
Its climate and the fertility of its soil will continue; cheap labor 
will continue, The taxation paid under this bill will be less than 
the taxation paid in direct taxes by the American sugar producer 
for the or of his local government. It is idle to say that 
this tax be ya that these people are unable to pay it. 
There is no tax that could by any possibility be levied in Porto 
Rico that would be so wholly upon wealth and the burdens of 
which would fall so much upon the shoulders most able to bear 
it as the small tariff retained by this bill. But if this bill is not 
ve ey have we not something mapas in its place? How 
would its cepeaate meet existing conditions? 

Revenue is necessary. How is itto be raised? The Democratic 
minority of the Ways and Means Committee, ina lengthy, care- 
fully, and ably written report, propose absolutely nothing. 

early the entire report is taken by an argumentas to the uncon- 
stitu of this bill, and a very small portion of it by de- 

bill as oppressive. There is some te in the 
former tion. The latter is absolutely without foundation. 
The gen from Ni , Who also prepared a special minority 
Mi based his objection upon the unconstitutionality of the 
bill. it is singular that he self wrote, approved, and voted 
for a resolution—passed two years ago and in force—in ref- 
erence to Hawaii, which is as follows: 


i 
Fe 


Until shall be enacted extending the United States customs laws 
to the Hawaiian Islands, the existing customs relations of the 
Islands with the United States and other countries shall remain 
This is still the law for Hawaii. A 
The gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. McCa..], who pre- 
pared a er report, bases his objection to this bill 
upon the grounds: 


bill is, in my judgment, a well-considered measure from a 
fecal se ae ball Je likely to Seemaes asufiicient revenue. Iam unable 
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to give it a support, because it does not follow the rule of uniformity pre- 
scribed by the Constitution-.a rule which, in my opinion, governs Congress 
in legislating for the Territories of the United States. 

While objecting to the constitutionality of this bill, he voted 
for and supported the resolution which I have just quoted in refer- 
ence to Hawaii, Just why and how it is unconstitutional to levy 
a tax of 15 per cent of the Dingley duties upon commerce with 
Porto Rico, but constitutional to levy a tax of 100 per cent of the 
Dingley duties upon commerce with Hawaii is something I am un- 
able to comprehend. A distinguished Senator from Minnesota 
proposed that this tariff be omitted and that 15 per cent of the 
taxation prescribed by our internal-revenue laws, except the tax 
upon checks, drafts, and other commercial papers, be collected, 
and that applied to the government of the island. Such a bill 
would exempt wealth and tax poverty. The wealthy merchant 
who draws checks upon his banker for the payment of his daily 
expenses and purchases his imported wines and imported cigars 
would be exempted from such a tax. 

Under such a system commercial transactions involving vast 
sums of money would escape taxation and its burdens be shifted 
upon simple medicines administered to the sick and dying. The 
taxgatherer would pass by the bank, pass by the palace of the 
— king, pass by the homes and business houses of the wealthy, 
and enter the chamber of the fever-stricken peon and the hovel of 
the lonely mother watching over the cradle of her dying child, 
The small manufacturer and dealer in cigars, out in some hut in a 
small village, would be driven out of business by the taxgatherer 
and his family to starvation, while Mr. Finlay, the sugar king, 
forty years a resident but not a citizen of Porto Rico, the man 
who is able to spend his time and his money in efforts to reduce 
this small duty upon his production, would revel in wealth and 
escape the taxgatherer. 

Another remedy suggested has been that we should empower a 
commissioner to borrow money at 7 per cent interest per annum, 
mortgage the island, and turn it over to what our Populist friends 
delight to call the ‘‘ minions of wealth,” the “ bloated bondholder.” 
I submit that a government, like a private individual, should not 
borrow whenever it can pay its way. There are many interests 
in the island that can not bear taxation; we are exempting them. 
There are many people in the island requiring relief and charity, 
and we are bestowing both upon them. But this is no reason 
why we should not tax the people that can bear it, or that we 
should not collect taxes where they can be collected without in- 
justice, without oppression, and without hardships to anyone. 

e ought not to mortgage the heritage of a coming generation in 
order to exempt the wealthy few of this. 

THE PRESIDENTS RECOMMENDATION. 

But itis said that the President and members of his Cabinet 
have said that it was our ‘‘ plain duty” to grant free trade to 
Porto Rico and that we are disregarding his recommendation. 
This is an exceedingly shallow subterfuge. When the President 
described our ‘“ plain duty,” he anticipated that it would be the 
‘* plain duty” of Porto Rico to assume tiie corresponding financial 
burdens and perform the corresponding financial duties. He 
recommended free trade as a relief to the people of Porto Rico. 
The bills introduced in both Houses of Congress were in pursu- 
ance of this recommendation. 

Only after more careful consideration into the conditions of the 
people of the island, and their interests more carefully examined 
and more thoroughly known, was it found that to enforce such a 
policy, instead of being merciful, would be cruel and impossible 
of enforcement against the people of Porto Rico in their present 
condition. It was found that internal-revenue taxes could not 
be collected as prescribed by our laws; that sufficient money could 
not be raised by local taxation without great oppression and, as 
stated by General Davis, without ‘actual confiscation.” It was 
found these people could not perform the duties that were borne 
by the ple of every State of the Union. Even the gentleman 
from Maine [Mr. LITTLEFIELD] says: ‘‘ What Porto Rico wants 
is help, and help now.” 

Under these circumstances it was found that the President's 
recommendation did not go far enough toward the relief of this 
island. It was found that it would wrastionily give no relief at 
all to the — who need it most. Industries that are entirely 
cidamatad th nothing to sell, could not be benefited by free 
trade, There is no tariff upon coffee, and yet it forms 75 per cent 
of the products of the island and is absolutely prostrated. What 
relief would it be to the coffee interest to give free trade in sugar 
and tobacco and then tax the devastated coffee plantations in order 
to support local government? 

What relief would it give to the poor laborers, receiving 30 cents 
a day for two days in the week, with nothing to sell, to give free 
trade in sugar and tobacco, and then collect internal-revenue taxes 
upon the cigars that he smokes and the medicines he administers 
to his sick child? Something more than the President’s recom- 
mendation was needed for these people, further relief than the 
President thought of recommending. We could not feed them 
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with one hand and tax them with the other. And Regie. 
men who had introduced bills in accordance with the t's 
recommendation found that if enacted into law they were imprac- 
ticable, harsh, and cruel. 

Now, with all due deference to the intelligence of these gentle- 
men, including the President of the United States, I do not believe 
that either of them, at the time the President made his recom- 
mendation or at the time these bills were introduced, thoroughly 
comprehended the wide- ing distress in the island of Porto 
Rico. This was only fully realized when the effect of the bills 
which had been introduced began to be contemplated and when 


General Davis appeared before the committee and gave his testi- | both. The 


y, had nothing to sell, and who are in the greatest distress; 
that it would help only a who needed no help. 


; h 

ractically all the “ plain duties” ned while 

Porto ico from performing any the “ plain 
her to perform. 


But we are told the “trusts” and the “protected grafis” have 
forced the of this It is said that the president of a 
has stated if this tariff is can be 

said the “ went down to Washington 
Republican by the throat and made it choke to advan- 
” The who uttered this remark is either the mos 
less descendant of Ananias or is in total ignorance of the 
subject he attempts to discuss. A more reckless and groundless 
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the ia of beet sugar and the sugar trust. They are naty. 
ral business rivals. 

The beet-sugar factories in almost every instance refine their 
own product. They both nce and nesugar. Their n):j. 
mate business is to sell refined sugar. The sugar trust produc. 
no raw sugar. Its entire business consists of purchasing the r.\. 
cougar, refining, and selling the refined article. As the beet-sug;. 
industry will grow, the output increase, the beet-sugar factori¢. 
sell more refined sugar, and the business of the sugar trust w)|| 
decrease and grow less. Beet-sugar producers want a hich tari(} 
upon both raw and refined sugar in order to increase the price 0: 

sugar trusts want free raw material, cheap rawsugar, 

but want a high tariff upon the refined uct, The attitude 

the sugar trust is pretty clearly outlined in the following inter. 

view of Mr. Havemeyer, the president of the trust, taken from t). 
Chicago Tribune of a recent date: 

the whole situation, was and eee cel 
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Under treaties previously existing, the validity of which, o{ 
ee Oe ree nen Wamnenen ones ene tan ried 
Hawaii into the U: States absolutely free of duty. while 
sugar. These provisions were 

sugar trust and plainly in accordance 


of 1898 Mr. Dingley introduced in the Houso 
was by unanimous consent, ex-~ 
ws the United States into Hawaii. 
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Under this bill all customs duties between Hawaii and the Unite: 
States were abolished, enacting absolute free trade. This re- 
moved the duties u refined sugar. 

The bill went to the Senate, where it was buried, 
never saw the light of day, has never yet been passed, and to-day 
ene a ee en Se See Seeaeangat 
from Hawaii into the United States. Why do not these news- 
epee, Fate Seared Seem Saree, we sae fe saeane to 

this bill for fear it might benefit the trust, have 
a to say in reference to the long delay of the bill remoy 


ee 
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silence? 

This trust desires to purchase the sugar of Porto Rico at 
ipvteetionaiie It has purchased substantially ali 0! 
the product in It b is ah the Yeanite aearke! 


have bought substantially and now own the entire product e 
island, a small in the hands of a few wealthy 
or denied. They this as the law then stood, 


















































the United States. Whatever reduction of tariff is made will, for 
the present at least, inure to their benefit and for the benefit of the 
yen who now own the crade material. . : 
We are told, however, on the authority of Mr. Finlay, the Brit- 
ish vice-consul at San Juan, who is a very thy sugar planter, 
described as ing vast estates, that all the sugar and tobacco 
in the island “belongs to the planters themselves; that there is 
not much of it anyhow, as all but this year's crop was exported 
long ago.” He further assures us that sugar has been imported 
into Porto Rico for local use. This tleman proves too much. 
If there is no sugar in Porto Rico to be imported into the United 
States upon which duties could be collected, why these ‘‘tears?” 


Why complain about a tax that is levied upon nobody, reaches no 
property, no burdens, and even collects no revenue? 
Why has t gentlemaf remained so long in Washington, so 
bitterly an izing this bili? We are assured by one of the 
members of Ways and Means Committee that this gentleman 


has been one of the most persistent aya that has ever ap- 
proached the portals of the Capitol. e are assured that ac- 
cording to this gentleman's own admission, should an absolute 
free-trade bill be he himself would be enabled to make 
$100,000, It can work no hardship to him, if he should be al- 
lowed to make $85,000, and the remaining $15,000 be contributed 
in the way of taxation toward supporting the government. But 
if this crop has been all sold, to whom has it been sold? Who was 
the p ? There can be but one answer to this question. 
There is - one purchaser in the United States on the Atlantic 
seaboard o sugar. 

This is the great —— of which Mr. Havemeyer is the 
head, and commonly called the sugar trust. But where is this 
sugar? In what warehouse? In Porto Rico or in bonded ware- 
houses in the city of New York? In either placea —— of 

duties. This fact we do know, that the last 
sugar crop of Porto Rico is not reported as sold in any of the com- 
mercial ys in reference to that island. Mr. DoLiiver, a 
member of the Ways and Means Committee, who has had a full 
o wy, to investigate this question, has stated publicly upon 
the floor of the House, has made a statement that is contained in 
the Recorp, which points very clearly to the forces that are behind 
the opposition to bill. 1 quote his language: 
scenery Sree ge chats orcad 
Vv 
ant a ofs ges ond tobacco are now on hand in Porto Rico awaiting 
tobacco and the —- crop of two 
Porto Rico, but pil up ig eee 
Juan and other eraper cities of island, 
to the United States, full duties under the 
bulk waiting for the profit that will accrue from 
mostly Americans, have been hounding members of 
This te of sugar and tobacco 


brok 
in the corridors of this Capitol , with 
a ope Mat ee ce te 
because it diverts from 


r pockets a portion of the profi 

hoped to reap, puts it into the Treasury of the island of Porto Rico, and de- 

votes it to the pressing necessities of that stricken and unfortunate people. 
If these facts are not true, if this sugar is not in the warehouses 
of Porte Rico or in bonded warehouses in the United States, the 
people who have made such tremendous opposition to this bill 
would have been able to furnish the a proof of the unreli- 
ability of these statements. Theprinc pal people, then, interested 
of this bill and in the free on of sugar into 
nited States is this a overshadowing trust, and not the 
of Porto . Butif still in the hands of sugar 
are wealthy men, well able to pay this tax. Gen- 


pe Seageeering, ev the eaptinlies oo aren: hi 
aryrehere ego as tof At pre: 

as ina 
of capital, is to combine or consolidate. 
, the number of small proprietors 


same as now, 
r in the United States and Hawaii, is sugar now 

S bants Of a. wage rate for and mill hands ex- 
and in many tropical countries the rate is not 


to cane cultivation and 
almost in, that, 
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sold, the will still remain 
in fief to a mer- 
to indulge in 
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with the exception of the very small number of wealthy men, 
they have absolutely no interest in this bill, Whether this tariff 
is maintained or not, the people of the United States will pay tho 
same prices for refined sugar. Whatever tariff is removed will 
for the present benefit these trusts: whatever is retained will bo 
paid by them. Whether duty is collected upon the next crop will 
depend entirely upon a legislature to be elected by the people of 
Porto Rico. Those who want relief from the law can apply to a 
Porto Rican legislature. But for the present, at least, the tariff 
collected under this bill will be paid by the sugar and tobacco 
trusts and a few men of wealth in Porto Rico who now own the 
entire product of the island. 

Conclusive proof of this is furnished in the fact that a short time 
ago, when $2,000,000 in duties had been collected upon sugar 
and tobacco imported from the island of Porto Rico into the 
United States, it is known and admitted that $1,800,000 of that 
sum was paid by the great corporation known as the sugar trust 
of New York. Suits have been instituted in the United States 
courts to recover duties so paid, upon the ground that the ex- 
action of such duties was illegal and unconstitutional. This 
great corporation is plaintiff in suits to recover $1,800,0U0. 

The greatest friend of this sugar trust, the one who has intro- 
duced a measure providing it the greatest relief and conferring 
upon it the greatest benefit, is the Senator from the State of Ar- 
kansas, the chairman of the national Democratic committee. Ho 
some time ago introduced in the Senate of the United States an 
amendment to the bill, placing the duties above collected in tho 
hands of the President, to be used in the government of Porto 
Rico, as follows: 

(H. R. 9080. Fifty-sixth Congress, first session. ] 
In the Senate of the United States. March 15,1900. Ordered to be printed 


Amendment intended to be proposed by Mr. Jones of Arkansas to the bill 
(H. RB. 9080) appropriating, for the benefit and government of Porto Rico, 
revenues collected on importations therefrom since its evacuation by Spain, 
and revenues hereafter collected ou such importations under existing law, 
viz: Strike out all after the enacting clause and insert: 


That all duties collected to this date upon articles imported into the United 
States from Porto Rico since the llth day of April, 1899, the date of the ex- 
change of ratifications of the treaty of peace between Spain and the United 
States, be returned to the persons from whom they were collected, and from 
and after the passage of 
ing from Porto Rico. 

The object and purpose and effect of this amendment was plain. 
Instead of conferring upon the people of Porto Rico this vast sum 
of money to be used inthe government of theisland, it would have 
bestowed it as an actual gift to this great trust. When purchas- 
ing the sugar it was bought at the world’s price and subject to 
the full Dingley duties. Even the Senator from Arkansas has 
been practically forced to admit that the money he sought thus 
to return would have gene into the pockets of the sugar trust. 
Attempting to explain this bill a short time ago he states that at 
the time he introduced it: ‘‘I had never looked to see who had 

aid these revenues nor where this money would go. I am not 
in the confidence of the sugar trust. They have not come tc ma 
to complain of that duty by which they paid $1,800,000. I did not 
know that such was the fact.” The Senator makes no attempt to 
deny “that such was the fact” or that “they paid $1,800,000.” 
“ Where ignorance is bliss, “tis folly to be wise.” 

These are the people above all others who want immediate free 
trade. These are the people and the only people, aided by a very 
few wealthy men in the island of Porto Rico, who have main- 
tained a lobby at Washington to defeat this bill and secure im- 
mediate free trade. The issue involved in the passage of this bill 
is between the wealthy, the trusts and sugar kings, on the one 
hand and the distressed ple of Porto Rico on the other. Ono 
of the issues involved in the bill is whether great corporate wealth, 
by adopting the methods lately resorted to to defeat this bill, cor- 
rupting the sources of information and deluding the public, will 
be able to avoid just and equitable taxation. 

The only people who are interested in the passage of this bill 
are those who would otherwise pay the taxes to support the gov- 
ernment in Porto Rico. This bill removes the burden of taxation 
from the shoulders of the poor and the needy, those who have suf- 
fered destruction of property and business by storm and flood, and 
places it upon the shoulders of the wealthy, where all taxation 
should be placed. 

But iéis Claimed that this bill is in the interest of protected 
- ts.” Is there an intelligent personin the United States who 
believes for a moment that the imposing of 15 per cent of the 
Dingley duties upon 50,000 tons of sugar imported from Porto 
Rico would add the thousandth part of | = cent to the 2,000,000 
tons annually sold and consumed in the United States? If so, I 
can not hope to inform him or convince him. What protected 
— is clamoring for this bill? Oh, we are told that Mr. Oxnard 

vored it. Who is he? 

I have not seen or heard of a member of either House, outside of 
the committees before whom he appeared and testified, who has 
seen or conversed with or knows him. It seems that he is inter- 
ested in two small beet-sugar factories, the total product of which 


act no duties shall be collected on articles com- 
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\ Porto Rico, and shall not continue in force after the lst day of March, 1902. 
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is 18,000 tons of sugar per annum. He claims, I believe, to repre- 
sent other sugar producers, but who want full Dingley duties from 
Porto Rico, the Philippine Islands, Hawaii, and from Cuba. To 
this claim the present bill is a defeat. 

It is claimed, however, that while this bill is in itself not mate- 
rial it is to be proposed and urged as a precedent to satisfy ‘‘ pro- 
tected crafts” who will labor and work to keep out the products 
of Porto Rico. I think the most serious and by far the most hon- 
est opposition to this bill is based on this objection. It is largely 
founded upon an honest mistake, For this the Ways and Means 
Committee is not altogether free from blame, The first bill intro- 
duced came as a surprise, without adequate ger It was 
entitled “A bill to regulate the trade of Porto Rico, and for other 


pu ; 

Open its face, it was unlimited in duration. It was calculated 
to, and did, produce the impression upon the minds of many, in- 
cluding myself, that it was intended and designed to enter upon 
a permanent policy ——— a tariff upon the products of Porto 
Rico for the purpose of attempting to some American in- 
terests from this insignificant competition. When the conditions, 
however, of Porto Rico were explained, when the needs for pro- 
viding temporary revenue for the island were set forth, when it 
was urged with some reason that a small tariff would be the easi- 
est and most convenient way toraise such revenue, until normal 
conditions of the island could be restored, a different question 


was sn em le 

Believing that such a measure, if not the best that could be de- 
vised, was at least a reasonably good revenue measure, we 
that the bill be so changed that this purpose should be made mani- 
fest and apparent on its face; that everything that looked like 
even ns a policy of protection against Porto Rico should be 
stricken from the bill; that it should be limited in operation to the 
present necessity of the island, and that there should be nothing re- 
maining that could be construed as a precedent for entering upon 
a policy of protecting ourselves — ourselves and against the 
small producers of the island of Porto Rico. This demand was 
readily complied with. The title was changed and a preamble 
added to the bill, as follows: 

An act temporarily to provide for the relief of the island of Porto Rico, and 
for other purposes. 

Whereas the le of Porto Rico have been deprived of markets for a 
large portion of their ome and have lost property and crops by severe 
and unusual storms, whereby they are mpoverishea and are unable to pay 
internal revenue and direct taxes; and 

Whereas temporary revenue is necessary for their schools, their roads, and 
(eeir a J. aap meneaes and the administration of their government: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, eto. 

Then an additional section was added to the bill limiting its 
operation, which is as follows: 

Sec. 5. This act shall be taken and held to be provisional in its purposes 
and intended to meet a present need for revenue for the Jaana of 


These amendments were fundamental. They changed the en- 
tire character and of the bill. The charge so often ht 
against others, as well as myself, who opposed the first bill, but 
supported this, that we have our attitude, is not borne 
out by the facts. 

The bill has been changed to conform to the attitude and posi- 
tion that we occupied then and do now. These amendments pro- 
claim as distinctly as it is possible to — that the settled 
policy of the Government of the United States toward Porto Rico, 
so far as a settled policy can be enacted by any law, is one of unre- 
stricted comme intercourse. That is the declared parpese of 
this bill, as it is the declared purpose of its supporters. It is set 
forth as distinctly as it can be set forth that the purpose of re- 
taining this tariff is one under special and peculiar circum- 
stances and conditions, never likely to arise again, and to answer 
a nt and ane need, 

ut it is claimed that the bill is in conflict with the following 
provisions of the Constitution: 

The Congress shall have power to lay and collect taxes, duties, imposts 
and excises, to the de! comm es 
eral welfare of the United Btatest but all duties, imposts and excioes uball 
be uniform throughout the United States. 

Whether or not the term “ United States” in that provision, as 
well as every section of the Constitution, meant the States form- 
ing the Government or the entire territory belonging to the Union 
has been a disputed question and will continue to be ted 

settled o 


until it is finall theS Court of the United 
Before the p+ decision of that august tribunal we shall all | Th 


bow with eek Se 1 shali not, however, enter u a 
question which has been so ably discussed by men of a » Ox- 
perience, and learning on both sides of this ber. 

But from the time of Jefferson until now the tive and 
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for any of the territory framed by any Congress of the United 
States that would be constitutional upon the construction of the 
Constitution contended for by those who oppose this bill. There 
is no government now in force in any of our Territories valid 
under their theory of constitutional construction. We are taxing 
Alaska without representation. We are taxing it in a way that 
we tax no other portion of the United States. 

If this bill is a violation of the provisions of the Constitution, 
which I have cited, the taxation of Alaska is equally unconstitu- 
tional. Every provision suggested in the place of this bill for 
raising revenue in Porto Rico equally violates the foregoing pro- 
visions of the Constitution. If that applies to Porto Rico, we 
have no right to levy “ portion of the internal-revenue laws 
of the United States. e must levy them all in Porto Rico, 
Hawaii, and the Philippine Islands, e would have no right to 
exempt them from any taxation borne by any of the people of the 
United States, and provide for the support of the government, 
either by loan or by direct appropriation from the Treasury. If 
this provision applies to Porto Rico, she must pay full internal 
taxation; the customs collected must be put into the Treasury of 
the United States, and she must support her local government by 
local taxation. The Republican party was founded upon a con- 
struction of the Constitution antagonistic to the attitude of those 
opposing this bill. 

e Republican platform of 1856 declared: 

Resolved, That the Constitution confers upon Congress sovereign power 
over the Territories of the United States for their Gpvermmens, and that in 
the exercise of this power it is both the ht and the duty of Congress to 
= in the Territories those twin relics of barbarism, polygamy and 
The Republican platform of 1860 declared— 


That the new dogma that the Constitution of its own force carries slavery 
into any or all of the Territories of the United States isa dangerous political 
heresy, at variance with the explicit provisions of that instrument itself, 
with contem us exposition, and with legislative and judicial prece- 
dent; is revolutionary in its tendency, and subversive of the peace and har- 
mony of the country. 

This question of unconstitutionality of various measures has 
lost some of its terrors for me. A very large number of members 
of both Houses could see no constitutional way to accept Hawaii 
or annex the Philippine Islands or Porto Rico. The gentleman 
from Maine [Mr. LirTLEFieLp] could see no constitutional method 
of excluding from membership in this House one who is a con- 
victed polygamist and living in open defiance of both the laws and 
public sentiment of this oy. 

Of the two tlemen who drafted separate minority reports 
against this bill, one drafted and both supported a provision col- 
lecting full duties upon the commerce between the United States 
and Hawaii. The only Republican member of either the House 
or Senate now copeaes thig bill who voted against that resolu- 
tion imposing full duties upon Hawaii is the gentleman from In- 
diana {Mr. CRUMPACKER]. But that gentleman opposed the 
acquisition of any territory, believing that we have no constitu- 
tional power to annex it. 

Let me remark that every anti-expansionist, every opponent of 
the ‘‘Greater America,” those who have aeety opposed acquir- 
ing or retaining Porto Rico, the Philippine Islands, or Hawaii. 
have been leaders in declaiming st the constitutionality of 
this bill. Is it not fair to assume that the people who have inau- 

rated, supported, and defended the policy o uiring and re- 

ning our new territories - yt ed id aes yen aerer to 

ve them vernmen ey are largely responsible for 
fis new wieaslostse . Whether it is to be a success or a fail- 
ure, history will hold ble. Every instinct of their 
nature is to make it a success. e way to make it a success is 
to confer government. 

It is said that we are going to “‘ establish tyranny ” in the newly 
acquired territories, govern them without the Constitution, and 
grind them down with ‘cruel oppression.” Singularly enough, 
some of those making this claim cite us to the success of Eng- 
land in her colonies, and urge us to follow her example. 
Do not know that in the government of her col- 
onies the Par t of England is no constitutional 
limitations of any kind whatever? The ci of liberty are in 
the hearts of the people, not in its laws and constitutions. 

If tyranny is to be maintained, it must be enacted by and with 
the comes Sig maneene seen by a people in whom hatred 
of aoe and a of ote Seon ete during — 
tu e and sacrifice; a people who ou 

d to strike the chains from the limbe of 4,000,000 slaves. 


people of our latel uired territories, whether retrained by con- 
stitutional limitations or not. Butno one that the 
Constitution uately protects these people in the enjoyment 
of gage and religious liberty and protection of 


Tt b oath’ thas puieic we timent is against this bill, I admit it; 


ch | but this is less true every day. No has been before 


upon which the public possesses so little correct information. 











o— 


has a higher regard for public opinion thanI. Noneis | 
‘al ready to yield it implicit obedience. The eon of our | F 


fellow-men, the respect of our neighbors and our friends, the in- | 
dorsement and approval of the people whom we represent, consti- 
tute all the rewards of public life worth striving for. I would 
rather have the respect, friendship, and approval of the people 
with whom I live and whom I have the honor to represent than 
the wealth of a Rothschild. : : : 

The public opinion that has been aroused is not against the bill 
as finally passed by the House; least of all against the one as it 

yassed the Senate. It is against the bill as originally introduced 

y the Ways and Means Committee into the House. When the 

resent bill is understood, as it will be, it will, in my judgment, 
meet the approval of the "Ke of the United States. Newspa- 
pers do not always, though in the main, voice the public senti- 
ment. Hysteria does not always foreshadow mature public opin- 
ion. We have previously had to contend with hysterical outbursts 
during the present Administration. 

When the President announced his declaration of war against 
Spain upon grounds well founded in international law and public 
justice, upon the ground that the Government of Spain in Cuba 
for along series of years had been a menace and a constant dan- 
ger to the peace, property, wealth, and lives of the American peo- 

le, there was an outburst throughout the entire land of hysteria, 
Fenouncing the declaration as weak, nerveless, alleging that it 
should have been based upon the destruction of the Maine and 
founded uponrevenge. This notwithstanding the fact that Spain 
disclaimed responsibility for that terrible disaster, offered to sub- 
mit the question to the decision of any impartial tribunal, and 
abide by the full consequences. 

It is now recognized by every sensible person in the United 
States that had the President yielded to this demand he would 
have rendered his country ridiculous in the eyes of the civilized 
nations of the earth, now and through all history. Hysteria did 
not prove in that instance to be mature public sentiment, though 
sustained largely by the class of newspapers who antagonize this 
bill. When a declaration of war was passed by the House and 
Senate, this same hysterical, emotional sentiment demanded that 
we must recognize the independence of the so-called Cuban re- 
public, and go into the war with Spain as an ally and subject tothe 
control of Gomez, and submit to his will and remain only during 
his pleasure, This hysteria entered the United States Senate and 
unbalanced the judgment of some of its oldest and ablest mem- 
be . 


rs, 

It required firm and intelligent leadership in this House to 
restrain the emotions of its own members and resist its wild de- 
mand, The country now recognizes that the House, in resisting 
this apparent public sentiment, rendered the country a valuable 
service, and its conduct is approved by maturer public sentiment. 
History will repeat itself. Much of the criticism of this bill has 
been hysterical rather than reasonable. When hysteria subsides 
aiid this bill is examined by the American people, during their 
moments of sober judgment, they will approve its provisions. 
Does this statement that hysteria is dominant in demanding some 
of this legislation demand proof? Itisat hand, This bill includes 
a porn for a local government for the porate of Porto Rico, to 
which I reluctantly consent. Its passage has been procured by 
hysterical demands, in Porto Rico and in the United States, by a 
large portion of the press of the United States and by an apparent 
public sentiment. 

Does any intelligent person claim that the members of this 
House know enough about the people of Porto Rico, or they about 
us, that we can form a government for them that they will under- 
stand, adapted to their conditions, and that will answer their 
needs? These le are alien to our race and language; they are 
foreign to and esemeat of our institutions; they are unpracticed 
in the art of self-government; they are uninformed, unlearned, 
and ignorant, Let me call attention to a description of them from 
a report of General Davis: 


On the 25th rat July, 1899, an election was held in Adjuntas for munici- 
4 aroers, and registration was made in conformity to General Orders, 
The 


order imposed the following ‘qualifications for electors: Men over 21 
old, to read and write, or who were taxpayers of record, who had 
residents of the island for at least two years and of the munici- 
pality for g the date of the election. The number who 
papal according to ia temae a 1897 ¢ that tov Ie aie bes > 
census ‘ $ ess per 

cent vote the condi 


under ' 
much public interest in this election, and it is believed that 
about whe were digible we’ ' This incident indicated that in 


re ; 

the w may be tely 45,000 who could vote under th 
Suen re renee seems ves 
The class who can not fulfill these per cent of the males 


condi say 75 
over 21 years of are in astate of a t poverty and ignorance, 
usually in as nto of able y and ign 
word in Spanish America, 


of called peons. This 
a who owed service to his creditor until the 
was those are the condition of these poor 


obsolete 
as before. So great is their rty that they are al- 
in de! to the proprietors or merchants, They live in huts ‘made of 
shuddled together in one Toom, often with onty a ‘rt hoor. They 
one room on a oor. ey 
have food worthy of the name and only the most ooaaty clothing, while 


i 
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children of less than 7 or 8 years of age are often entirely naked. <A few may 
own & machete or a hoe, but more have no worldly possessiona whatever. 


heir food is fruit, and if they are wage-earners, a little rice and codtish in 
addition. 


‘Lney are without ambition and see no incentive to labor beyond the least 
that will provide the barest sustenance. 
All over the island they can be seen to-day sitting beside their ruined huts, 


thinking naught of to-morrow, making no effort to repair and restore their 
cabins nor to replant for future food. 
The remarks of Mr. James Anthony Froude, in his work on the English in 
the West Indies, apply with full force to these people: 
‘Morals in the technical sense they have none, but they can not be said 


to sin because they have no knowledge of law, and therefore they can commit 
no breach of the law. They are naked and not ashamed. 
“There is evil, but there is not the demoralizing effect of evil. They sin. 


but they sin only as animals, without shame, because there is no sense of 
doing wrong. They eat the forbidden fruit, but it brings with it no know! 
edge of the difference between good andevil. * * * They are innocently 
happy in the unconsciousness of the obligations of morality. They eat, drink, 
sleep, and smoke, and do the least in the way of work they can. They have 
no ideas of duty, and therefore are not made uneasy by neglecting it.” 

Between the negro and the peon there is no visible difference. It is hard 
to believe that the pale, sallow, and often emaciated beings are the descend- 
ants of the conquistadores who carried the flag of Spain to nearly all of South 
America and to one-third of North America. 

One family of industrious people, such as are found all over the United 
States, contributes more to the general prosperity and wealth of the country 
then ten families of these peons. 


Would it not have been wiser to take time to learn something 
of their conditions, their needs, and their capacities? Would it 
not have been better to give them some opportunity to study our 
institutions and the form of government that we are about to give 
them? Buta hysterical press has demanded that this bill must be 
passed now, by this Congress, at once, and so Congress is yielding 
to this demand. A bill for this government is passing this House 
without consideration of its principles, without full investigation 
by any of its committees, and the results of which no man can tell. 

Let me consider this in connection with another portion of 
American domain. In Alaska are thousands of our own country- 
men; they are of our own race, trained to self-government; no 
more intelligent men live upon any portion of the civilized earth. 
They are the sou! of enterprise, full of energy; a large portion of 
them are men who graduated from the leading colleges and uni- 
versities of this country. They are of the best we have. They 
are being governed now, as ever since we acquired that portion 
of our domain, without their consent. They are taxed without 
representation. They are demanding the right to have some share 
in their own government, 

I join them in this demand. It is a just and equitable one and 
should be granted. For years their prayers have been unheeded. 
I have tried in vain to enlist Congress and a public sentiment in 
their behalf. The bill now pending for their relief has been side- 
tracked for this bill. The measure intended to grant them some 
relief now denies them representation upon the floors of Congress, 
These are our own people; people fighting for self-government; 
people — of self-governnient; and yet the press, that in its 
hysterical cries is forcing us to grant self-government to a race 
and a people unfitted for it, ignorant of our language, our laws 
and institutions, has no word of sympathy for the people of Alaska, 
our own people, our own race and blood, whose rights and privi- 
leges have been for years denied. We are refusing them the very 
privileges that we are conferring upon an alien race in the island 
of Porto Rico. 

Is this hysteria or sober sense? For two years longer than this 
bill will be in force the people of Hawaii, who came to us of their 
own volition long before we acquired Porto Rico, have been sub- 
ject to full Dingley duties upon commerce between themselves 
and us. These burdens have been retained, in my judgment, 
without justification or excuse. We have attempted to urge upon 
the Senate to make other provisions, but in vain. The House long 
ago passed a bill removing these restrictions, but they have not 
yet been removed. Yet nowhere in the United States, not even 
on the Pacific coast, where our people are in close sympathy and 
trade relations with the people of Hawaii, has there been any cry 
for their relief or anyone to urge that the Senate should be expedi- 
tious in removing these duties. Therehas been no time for words 
of sympathy or justice to them. These newspapers could not 
spare for them the space in their columns, so taken were they with 
their commerts upon this Porto Rican bill. 

The issue presented by this bill is whether during a brief period, 
in order to raise the revenue needed for local government in Porto 
Rico, we are to tax the wealth of Porto Rico orits poverty; whether 
we are to remove the burdens of taxation from those who can best 
bear them and place them upon those whose property has been 
destroyed, whose industries have been ruined, and by storm and 
flood deprived of the means to purchase their daily bread; whether 
we are to attempt to collect the taxes to support the government 
of Porto.Rico from those who are prosperous or from those who 
are dependent upon the Federal Government and its charity for 
the necessaries of life; whether we are to furnish them with food 
with one hand and remove it by the taxgatherer before their hun- 
ger is satisfied; whether we are to collect taxes from the half- 
starved mother before she can administer medicines to her sick, 
rather than from the full store of the occupants of the palaces of 
Porto Rico and New York, 
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There are no powerful interests sup ing this bill. It bene- 
fits no people of wealth or influence. Every assertion to the con- 
has been disproved over and over again. The Oxnards and 
Myricks do not want it, because every vestige of protection against 
Porto Rico has been removed. The ony eee who are to be 
benefited are the great masses of the of the islands, whose 
resent means of su have been destroyed, who are too help- 
“7 to utter a word in its favor, too poor to send a lobby for its 
support, and in most instances too ignorant to understand the 
nature of the contest being we in their interest and for their 
relief. On the contrary, this bill is opposed by great wealth and 
political influence. 

The sugar trust, the tobacco trust, the sugar k of Porto Rico, 
who have amassed great wealth while living in Porto Rico and 
retaining foreign citizenship, have, by their agents, been in con- 
stant attendance upon this Congress, ing the footsteps of its 
members, harassing the members of the committee, alternately 
cajoling and threatening them, have neither nor 
money to accomplish the defeat of this bill. Every public man, 
every newspaper, great and small, who opposed the acquisition of 
oo the acquisition of the Philippines and Porto Rico, opposes 
this bill. 

Every newspaper in this city of whatever politics, whose col- 
umuns have been daily filled with laudation of the millionaire Sena- 
tor from Montana, and denunciations of those who have attempted 
to convict, and mee apenas succeeded in convicting him of 
bri , oppose this bill; every 
ra ee eens adopted under which the 

on four years ; oppose one 
land has become 


names would have received great plandits at the men 
who did not send them here. 

The opposition to their reelection t have been less intense. 
In the scathing resolutions against and its supporters that 
have been passed and will be by Democratic and Populist 
and fusion conventions their names would have been . In 
every State of the Union they would have been praised as heroic 
and cou us statesmen by the enemies of the i 


and its i ciples. In every in the United 
States su io Deuileekaneianioaees would have 


of their conscience, according to 
ment, for the welfare and protection of poverty and distress, is 
an exhibition of courageous statesmanship rarely excelled, 


Trade of Porto Rico, 


SPEECH 
HON. JACOB RUPPERT, Jr., 


OF NEW YORK, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Wednesday, April 11, 1900, 


On the bill (H. R. 8245) temporarily to provide revenues for the relief of the 
‘ island of Porto Rico, and for other purposes. 


hand, the Popakiion, lawyers have urged that the Constituti,), 

is limited in its operation, and the only really omnipotent pow: : jx 

the Congress which the Constitution created. Whether or not {)i¢ 

created is greater than tho creator, I will leave to the lawyers ¢, 
2. ' 

i will leave for the lawyers the question as to whether {lh 
United States Constitution and the United States flag cooperate 
together and dwell in peace or whether at a certain point the flac 
and the Constitution become divorced, and in such cases whet}, ; 
it is an absolute divorce or only a limited separation. I leave t\,\, 
question for the lawyers of this body. I wish to speak as a })\\s). 
ness man and in behalf of the business men whom I represent. | 
do not care to discuss whether Judge Magoon was right who }), 
said the Constitution did apply or when he said that it did not 
apply- I do not care to consider the merits of the opposite deci- 
sions of the learned chairman of the Ways and Means Committeo, 

In New York the Secretary of War has been regarded as ))s- 
sessing some legal ability, and he decided that the Constitution 
did apply. The President of the United States has decided t\iis 
question both ways. I think, therefore, that the most ardent si) 
porter of this bill will at least admit that the question, froin a 
purely legal stan at, is a doubtful one. [ do not think that 
any lawyer upon the Republican side will contend that his posi- 
tion is free from difficulties, I therefore pass by the considera- 
tion of the legal matters involved and present the case from a 
purely business standpoint. 

The property we in Porto Rico, whatever the nature of 
that property may be, belongs to the people of the United States: 
It does not belong to any one man or to any set of men. The ex- 

mses incurred in the war which caused the annexation, or rather 

transfer of the sovereignty, of Porto Rico to that of the United 
States were by taxes to which all of the people of the United 
States contributed in proportion. It is represented by all of the 
reports that we have had concerning the resources of Porto Rico 
that there are certain features of that island which will make it 
valuable property to the people of this country. 

The benefits to be derived should be equally shared by the peo- 
ple of the United States. Those benefits bring with them corre- 
sponding obligations and duties. The President of the United 
States the force of this observation when he stated 
that it was our n duty to give free trade to the island of Port» 
Rico. At the he wrote it was not a question of 
policy, but of conscience, with him. , later, the voice of 
conscience became stilled, his policy changed. The reasons for 
that change have not been made public. 

The question, then, to consider is a twofold one: How can woe 
best distribute the benefits of our acquisition among the peop!e 
of the United S and how can we best discharge our duties 
toward the people of Porto Rico? In order to determine what is 
best for the people of the United States, it is nec to consider 
briefly the nature of the benefits which are to be derived from 
trade with Porto Rico. Porto Rico is an agricultural country. 
Its ucts do not compete to any considerable extent with the 

ucts of the United States, Its sugar cane does compete with 
the cane of Louisiana. 

Bat this competition is a limited one. If every acre of 
land in the United States aitatel to the raising of sugar cane was 
ooltcatad, See every nd of cane raised that nature will pro- 
duce in country, the supply. would still fall far short of tho 
domestic demand. Add the fields of Porto Rico to those of Lou- 
isiana and there would still be a deficiency in the home supply, 
would be ay decreased. eager 
consumption. man, woman, an 
child in the United States is directly interested and beneficially 
interested as a consumer in the increase of the domestic sugar 


crop. 

As the supply would not equal the demand, the sugar crop of 
Porto Rico would Sak snleedly onteltich, if it would conflict at all, 
with the interests of the sugar grower in Louisiana, The other 

eat product of Porto Rico is tobacco. Tobacco is raised in the 
Un States. The crop of tobacco has steadily decreased in t!1is 
country for several years — The reason for this is that a large 
acreage of tobacco land is worn out and no longer produces 11 


t is a notorious fact among those people who are familiar 
with the tobacco trade that the acreage of bright leaf tobacco can 
not be increased in the United States. Nearly all of the Porto 
itico tobacco is of a superior quality and ere 
with Ghat guetincnd Be country. We still and 


large quantities. consumer of is directly 
Selasusted Ur the testonies dir tha bone emia 
The next great staple of Porto Rico is coffee, We have ex 


















people of Porto Rico manufacture practically nothing. 

They raise nothing which enters into competition with American 
roducts. They are customers for our manufactured goods, for 
a wheat, our corn, and our flour. They are customers for our 
coal and our iron, They are customers for what we produce and 
raisers of what we do not produce. They are an agri- 


waltaral , and yet they do not compete with us in any of 
our lines of agriculture, 


The Republicans recognized that Porto Rico was an ideal coun- 
try with which to have free trade; and James G, Blaine, when 
secretary of State, chose Porto Rico as one of the first countries 
with which it was desirable to establish reciprocal free trade. 
And it is a fact known to every member of this House that dur- 
ing the three years of free-trade relations between the United 
States and Porto Rico sugar, coffee, and tobacco were purchased 
by the United States in large quantities, and in return the people 
of Porto Rico patronized our lines of agriculture and manufac- 
ture as they never did before and never have done since. 

The Republicans were unanimous that the three years of free 
trade between the United States and Porto Rico were most pros- 
perous years for both the United States and Porto Rico. So con- 
vinced are the Republicans that free trade with the West Indies 
would be advantageous to the United States that the very part 
which denies free trade to Porto Rico is endeavoring to establis 
it with other West Indian islands. I do not understand upon 
what sound business principle the idea can rest that it is to the best 
interests of this country to establish the blessings of reciprocal 
free trade with the islands of the West Indies owned by foreign na- 
tions and only deny them to the island which is our own. 

The first reciprocity treaty which the United States ever con- 
summated was under President Jackson, and established free 
trade with the British West Indies. This treaty was renewed by 
Secretary Blaine, and was heralded by him and the Republican 
party as a stroke of diplomatic triumph. A treaty with France 
is now nee by the upper branch of Congress which 
establishes trade with the French West Indies, 

Every consumer of tobacco, sugar, or coffeeis directly interested 
and would be ee by ~~ trade bate Porto Rico. Every 
manufacturer, except three, ande workingman in every man- 
ufactory except those controlled by then three, and evéry farmer 
who raises live stock, wool, corn, or wheat, is directly to be bene- 
fited by free trade with Porto Rico. Three manufacturers would 
be injured by free trade with Porto Rico: The tobacco trust, the 
sugar trust, and the coffee trust. Establish free trade with Porto 
Rico and there will be competition in the manufacture of tobacco, 
refining of , and the roasting of coffee. 

Leave a of 15 per cent upon these raw materials and these 
three manufacturers need fear no competition. The reason for 
this is plain. Under the rebate clause of the Dingley law goods 
imported for manufacture where the Pent is exported are en- 
titled toa drawback of 99 per cent of the tariff paid. As these 


trusts control the export trade in these articles they would pay 
but 1 per cent of the 15 per cent, while any competitor would 
Any competitor would pay just one 


have wre the whole duty. 
hundred timesas much tariff sugar trust, the tobacco trust, 
or the coffee trust. 

r. Speaker, who owns the island of Porto Rico? Do the 
people of the United States own the island, or do these three 
trusts own the island? If the treaty with Spain was between 
these trusts and se this bill is right. They should reap the 
benefits of it. If the treaty with in was made by the United 
pers ee not by the << this too is . ok =~ us = 

er briefly very y, as it is admi n all of the public 
documents issued and ali of the expressions from Republican 
leaders, what obligations rest upon thre people of the United States 
under their relations with the people of Porto Rico. _ 

Porto Rico had local ein ne and the inhabitants of 


Porto Rico were citizens of , and entitled to the protection 

to the TO x teat teneatee f cman : os 
or 80 y 

e right of If the citizens of Ports Rico 


constitutional privileges of such citizens, then without their con- 
sent they became deprived of nares were without a 
foultaki They were made outcasts from all nations without any 
ault of their own, 

the Government of the United States, believing 
had become a part of that Governmen 
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Nearly two years after Spain had transferred her sovereignty 
Spain was still the sovereign. This Spanish mode of execution 
could not be interfered with, and why? Because if the President 
of the United States had taken jurisdiction where the treaty gave 
him jurisdiction, it would have been an exercise of Executive au- 
thority under the Constitution, which would bring Porto Rico 
under the Constitution, and would deprive the trusts of the ad- 
vantage which had been promised them. 

Mr. Speaker, the American ple thought, when they fought 
this war, that they were fighting it as a protest against Spanish 
atrocities on the Western Hemisphere. The American people, 
Mr. Speaker, have labored under the impression that they were 
victovious and that with the signing of the treaty of peace the atroci- 
ties ceased, and that the islands on the Caribbean were brought 
under the humane influences of the United States Government. 
That impression was shared by every Republican member of this 
House and by the President of these United States with his Cabi- 
net until a few days ago. 

Then the trusts notified the Republican party that the United 
States Government did not have jurisdiction over Porto Rico, 
but was only a conduit through which the jurisdiction over Porto 
Rico was to pass on its way from the Kingdom of Spain to the 
despotism of the trusts. The President learned, undoubtedly to 
his sorrow, and it must have been to bis surprise, that he did not 
have the power to commute a Spanish sentence in Porto Rico or 
change a Spanish mode of punishment, 

If this garroting was to have taken place before the trusts issued 
their mandate to the Republican party, the President of the United 
States, with his well-known humanity, would have interfered. 
But having adopted the ition that Porto Rico was not a part 
of the United States, and the Presidential office being a constitu- 
tional one and its power only extending to the territory under the 
Constitution, he could not interfere. Our duty was to extend the 
blessings of liberty and freedom over the oppressed people of 
the island of Porto Rico. We would have cos pom that duty 
and never considered whether or not it was placed upon us by the 
Constitution if the trusts had not prevented. 

With our plain duty in one direction and the fact, if it is a fact, 
that we are not compelled by the Constitution to perform our 
plain duty, and are certainly not compelled by that instrument to 
abstain from its performance in the other direction, the Congress 
of the United States refuses to do our plain duty because it holds 
that we are not compelled to doit. No Republican member of 
this. body has pointed to a single provision of the Constitution 
which denies to us the right to do ‘‘ our plain duty,” and the only 
argument is that the Constitution leaves us as free moral agents 
to do right or not as we elect. True to its history, where it is free 
to do right or wrong, the Republican party considers this condi 
tion as a solemn mandate to do wrong. 

The doctrine of humanity set forth in the declaration of war 
with Spain and carried out in our “benevolent assimilation” of 
the people of the Philippines, who are being benevolently assimi- 
la’ into angels as rapidly as the uncertain weather of that 
archipelago will allow, we placed this robbery of the Porto Ricans 
upon the ground of “relief.” They were rendered destitute by a 
hurricane, and their condition must be remedied, Their houses 
were blown away, and in order to alleviate their distress we must 
take the balance of their possessions by taxation. 

Had they been prosperous, they would not have had to be taxed; 
but as they were shaken by the winds of adversity they must pay 
for an expensive and elaborate government. The principle of the 
bill rests upon a verse of the Scripture taken apart from its con- 
nection: “Unto him who hath shall be given, and unto him who 
hath not shall be taken away even that which he hath.” 
the Republican doctrine of humanity, 

This bill states that it is a bill for the purpose of providing rev- 
enues to conduct the government of the island of Porto Rico. 
There was collected in the ports of Porto Rico the sum of $2,000,- 
000 in eighteen months. One-sixth of thisonly was collected upon 
the trade between the United States and Porto Rico; that sixth 
was $20,000 a month. 

This bill provides for only one-fifteenth of that. Under this 
bill the difference between free trade with Porto Rico and the pro- 
visions of the bill is only $3,000 a month. It is estimated that the 
cost of the government will be $200,000 a month. If this bill were 
really for the purpose of raising revenue, it would provide much 
meorerevenue. Itis for the purpose, and the purpose only, of pre- 
venting competition against the sugar, tobacco, and coffee trusts, 

It is necessary to raise enough revenue for the economical ad- 
ministration of public affairs in Porto Rico. The Republicans 
have already provided that revenue for a year by donating $2,000,- 
000 for that purpose out of the Treasury of the United States. 
The bill also provides for a local system of taxation based upon 


This is 


any principle that the local legislature may outline. In fact, there 
isno in the bill limiting the amount of taxes which may 
be r in this way. The States and Territories of the United 


States have all deemed it necessary to make a constitutional lim- 
itation upon the power of taxation, but the authority vested in 
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the ponte Rico legislature under this measure is absolutely with- 
out limit. ; 

There is a provision also that in case the taxes have not yet 
been collected, the Porto Rican officials can bond the island up to 
7 per cent of the assessed valuation of the property of the island; 
and as they have absolute power to fix the assessments and there 
is no appeal from their decision in this respect, they can assess the 
property for seven times its value if they so desire and bond it 
for the full value of the pro of the island. 

There is no legislature in the United States given such absolute 
»ower to raise money. It is therefore seen that the Republicans 
new very well how to raise funds for the administration of the 

government of Porto Rico without imposing any tariff upon the 
trade between Porto Ricoand the United States. The Territories 
of New Mexico, Oklahoma, and Arizona did not have at the time 
of their organization a single dollar in revenue derived from cus- 
toms. 

There was no trouble whatever in making them entes 
from the start by the usual system of taxation. Porto Rico has 

rts with a large foreign trade with other countries than the 

nited States. ve-sixths of its customs revenue are derived 
from imports from other countries than the United States. It 
therefore had, independently of the question of free trade between 
Porte Rico and the United States, a very large source of revenue 
that was not d by any other Territory of the United States 
at the time of its organization. 

Mr. Speaker, the business men of this country have spoken. 
The press of this country has spoken. The business men have not 
declared in favor of a tariff upon the trade between the United 
States and Porto Rico. The newspapers of the country have not 
so declared. The voice of the people has been h , and that 
voice has demanded free trade between the United States and 
Porto Rico. Itis claimed that the people of the United States and 
the press of the United States do not understand this question. 

T ~ | understand this question precisely as the President of the 
Uni States, his Secretary of War, the Attorney-General, and 
the Republican members of this House understood it up to a few 
days ago. The opinion was then unanimous, It was not a parti- 
san question; it was nota political question. Everybody knew 
that duty and a both deman that we should have free 
trade between the United States and Porto Rico, Suddenly, and 
without warning, a majority of the Republicans in Congress dis- 
covered that the entire world was wrong and that they alone were 
right. They had all been wrong, but suddenly some great light 
had broken in upon them. 

I have listened in vain for any explanation or any attempted 
explanation of this sudden conversion. The people have not 
changed their minds, the newspapers have not changed their 
views, no new arguments are made, no new facts are discovered, 
but suddenly and without warning the Republican members of 
Con act in direct opposition to the wishes of their constitu- 

ents, If there had been any reasonable explanation, any legiti- 
mate inducement, any new fact or new conditions, it is certain 
that they would have been brought out during this debate. 

But they have not been so brought out, and the business men of 
this country will demand of Congress some reasons for acting in 
direct opposition to the interests of the business community, and 
that reason must be much more clearly stated and definitely proved 
than it has been yet. The only argument which seems to have 
been brought to bear is that of the ‘‘ party lash,” and the hand 
that wields the whip is invisible. The whip can be seen plainly 
enough, but the business men want to know who has hold of the 
handle and why the Republican members of this House have been 
scourged into abandoning their principles and voting against the 
declared wishes of the President and his Cabinet, 


Election of Senators by the People. 








SPEECH 


HON. JOHN A. MoDOWELL, 


OF OHIO, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Thursday, April 12, 1900, 

The House having under consideration House joint resolution No, 28, pro- 
poe an amendment to the Constitution providing for the election of Sena- 
tors of the United States— 

Mr. McDOWELL said: 

Mr. Speaker: The American e have a high regard for the 
Constitution of their country. ey have abi respect for 
and confidence in the wisdom of the fathers who framed 


the greatest political instrument of allages. Hownatural that an 
instrument which has served so well for more than a century the 
purposes of the best Republic of all ages should be 
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sacred by the people. The almost universal veneration in w); h 
the Constitution is held ae people insures to a very great a 
tent the.perpetuity of the Republic. alan 
The people do not suggest any change in the Constitutic 
it be in the interest of better and purer government. 
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he fram 
of the Constitution foresaw the probable necessity for amendment: 
and made provision in the Constitution itself for amend ney, : 
sired. Within ten years after the ratification of the Consti: ution 
eleven amendments were made to it. 

In the Presidential election of 1800 the urgent necessity was 
shown for a change in the mode of electing President ani \ ico. 
President. In 1804 the twelfth amendment was ratified. From 
1804 to 1865 it is well to note that not a single amendment jo th, 
Constitution was adopted. The thirteenth, fourteenth, and 4. 
teenth amendments were the outcome of the civil war. 

The proposition now under consideration is not a new one 
The proposition to elect Senators by direct vote of the people was 
urged at the time of the adoption of the Constitution. Tho de. 
bates on the Federal Constitution in the Constitutional Conve. 
tion do not show that any serious or valid objections were mado 
against the right or the wisdom of the people to elect United States 
Senators. Mr. Madison and Mr. Mason, of Virginia, and Mr, 
Wilson, of Pennsylvania, all prominent men of the convention 
advocated the election of Senators by a direct vote. They desired 
that the Republic should be created upon a solid and durable 
foundation. Mr. Madison expressed his idea in these words: 

The great fabric to be raised would be more stable and durable if it sioulq 
rest on the solid foundation of the people themselves than if it should stang 
merely on the pillars of the legislatures. 


Mr. Wilson said: 

If we are to establish a national government, that government ought to 
flow from the le at large. If one branch of it should be chosen by the 
legislatures and the other by the people, the two branches will rest on differ. 
ent grounds and dissension wlll naturally arise between them. [| wish the 
Senators to be elected by the people, as well as the other branch. 

The people of this country have for years been asking Congress 
to submit an amendment to the Constitution to allow them to 
elect Senators by a’direct vote. The legislatures of the creat 
States of Ohio, Pennsylvania, California, Indiana, Illinois, lowa, 
Kansas, Michigan, Minnesota, Wisconsin, Kentucky, Nebraska, 
and others, thirty-four in all, have expressed the sentiments of the 
people of these States by memorials and resolutions, praying Con- 
gress to pass a joint resolution providing for the amendment de- 
sired. This House has at different times @ measure similar 
to the one Fp soy by the minority report. Such a measure 

assed this House in the Fifty-second Congress. Joint resolution 

o. 20, on the same subject, passed the Fifty-third Congress by a 
vote of 141 yeas and 50 nays. A like measure the Fifty- 
fifth Congress by a vote of 185 yeas and 11 nays. Notwithstand- 
ing that the House, on these different occasions, has acted in ac- 
cord with the will of the people, the Senate has ignored the 
popular sentiment of the country. 

ut, Mr. Speaker, I believe that very recent riences in the 
election of United States Senators—Senatorial d ocks, scandals, 
and charges of bribery—should convince the members in the other 
branch of the American Congress that something should be done 
at once to avoid, the repetition of these disgraceful experiences. 
At the beginning of this session of Congress there were four vacan- 
cies in the Senate, caused by deadlocks in the State legis!atures. 
Investigations were instituted as to the right of two Senators-elect 
to hold their seats. These investigations were brought about by 
charges of irregularities and bribery. 

Much valuable time of the legislatures is unprofitably used in 
fruitless attempts to elect Senators. It demoralizes the legisla- 
ture, corrupts » prevents necessary legislation, causes 
the le to have a less regard for our political systems and for 
public officials. What stronger evidence do we need for the neces- 
sity of a change in the mode of electing Senators than we have 
had in the last fifteen months in the various deadlocks and in the 
election of a Senator in Montana? One State after another is be- 
ing in consequence of the prevailing method of electing 
Senators. Even my own State, the great State of Ohio, has felt 
the blighting influences of this pernicious method. I hesitate 
here to say how the people of that State have been mortified 
over certain Senatorial elections. 

Under the present mode time is not only wasted in the State 
legislatures, but time is wasted in the United States Senate in the 
investigations of elections and the validity of the appointments of 
Senators. In this session of Congress matters of general legisla- 
tion have been set aside and postponed in the Senate in conse- 

uence of these in referred to, What the Senate may 
the ps want it to do is certain. 
vilege t Senators by a direct vote 
incident to the present method will be very largely, 
if not entirely, remedied. slatures will be free to enact laws 
for the State capitals will not continue to be the place 
seats are sold. [Applause.] : 
people elect the Senators, and there will be decidedly 
fewer investigations in the Senate. More time can be had for 
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careful legislation. Fewer men will find seats in the Senate whose 
srincipal qualification under the present method is a long purse. 

he great corporate ee will not be able to place their own 
trusted attorneys and agents in the United States Senate to legis- 
late for their special interests. Think of the number of attorneys 
for the great railroad companies and other gigantic combinations 
of wealth that have lately found their way into the United States 
Senate. Is it any wonder that the people are demanding the right 
to elect Senators by popular vote? — ae 

By the present met od of electing corrupting influences are 
seen at work in the county primary elections. Through influ- 
ences of political oe and machines persons are selected as can- 
didates for the legislature on condition that they pledge them- 
selves, if elected, to support a certain man for Senator. This is 
the chief purposeand motive of theircandidacy, They frequently 
do not make known their intentions in this direction, They feel 
no burden of responsibility torepresent their people in the matter. 
How can such persons be true representatives of the people on any 
matters? Submit theelection of Senators tothe people, and polit- 
ical bosses and rings will receive a severe blow. [Applause. } 

Mr. Speaker, several of the Southern States have made com- 
nestle improvement on the mode of electing Senators, Their 
candidates for Senators go before the peop!e at their primary elec- 
tions. The candidate receiving a plurality of votes is the choice 
of his party. This is practically choosing Senators by a direct 
vote, although the legislatures ratify the choice of the people, or 
make the election in accordance with the requirements of the pre- 
vailing method. In these States there is a universal demand for 
the right of the people toelect. The method they now pursue does 
not result in deadlocks or produce great scandals, 

Let Senators be elected by popular vote and there will always 
be achoice. Weshall not have great States with half represen- 
tation in the Senate, as we have to-day. State legislatures will 
not be so violently disturbed by bitter political contests. The 
Senate itself will be elevated in the estimation of the people; the 
Senators being chosen by the people, will have their confidence 
in a larger degree than they now have. 

I shall support the proposition tha; comes from the minority of 
the committee... We want a uniformity in the method of electing 
Senators. The proposition recommended by the majority of the 
committee allows the people to elect whether they will choose 
Senators by the present method—through the legislatures—or by 
direct yote of the people. The proposition of the minority of the 
committee is to elect by direct vote. I believe that the States 
that have expressed a desire for a change of the method of elect- 
ing Senators are all in favor of electing by a direct vote of the 


people. 

I count ita ey privilege to cast my vote for the measure 
recommended by the minority of the committee. For one, I am 
willing to trust the people. It can not be maintained that legis- 
latures select better men than would be elected by the people. 
He who is afraid to trust the people should not be trusted by 
them, Heretofore the Senate has stood in the way of this legis- 
lation, It may for a time refuse to adopt the pending joint reso- 
lution, but I believe it will. be forced to yield to the pressure of 
public opinion in the end. [Applause. } 


Rural Free Delivery. 


SPEECH 
HON. JOHN A. McDOWELL, 


OF OHIO, 
In THE HovusE oF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Tuesday, April 24, 1900. 


The House being inCommittee of the Whole House on the state of the Union, 
and haying under consideration the bill (H. R. 10301) making eperortstions 
n 


ae service of the Post-Office Department for the lyear ending June 30, 
Mr. McDOWELL said: 
Mr, CHarRMAN: I am to the amendment striking out 
the word ‘ tal.” I believe the rural free-delivery serv- 


ice is still in the experimental stage, and the Department is pro- 

carefully and any with the idea of giving it a fair 
trial. Fu this service is not to be ed as ex- 
perimental, the employees in the service would lawfully come 
under civil-service rules, and I doubt whether this House, after 
, is ready to place rural free delivery under 


to some remarks made by the gentleman from Geor- 

(Mr. }, it ig true that Ohio had, on December 1, 1899, 

routes That is not too much for the great State 

hio. We never get any more than we want, and we are al- 
ways going to get all that we can. (Laughter. ]} 


= 
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Now, I do not believe it is true that it has taken begging, as 
some gentlemen have said, to get these routes established. I have 
had yine routes established in my district, more than have been 
established in the State of Georgia, according to the statement of 
the gentleman [Mr. Mappox]. I did not have to beg for them. 
We presented good petitions, containing more than 100 families, 
oftentimes supplying five or six hundred persons. Some of these 
routes did away with fourth-class post-oftices and eliminated car- 
riers, and the showing that is now made on these routes is very 
favorable. It demonstrates that the expense is very little, if any, 
more than the delivery of the mail to some communities by the 
star-route service. 

Referring again to what the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. 
Mappox] said, I do not think members need to feel that they are 
compelled to beg to secure this service. They should advise their 
constituents interested in trying to get rural free delivery to get 
up good petitions in thickly settled communities. Then personal 
attention to the matter on the part of the Congressman will secure 
the service. These matters are not secured without the asking. 

Mr. MADDOX. If my friend from Ohio wil! allow me to inter- 
fere, I never charged that there was any trouble in getting one 
established in the State of Ohio. [Laughter.] 

Mr. MCDOWELL. It will be a cold day when Ohio fails to get 
what she so richly deserves. However, i do not think it would be 
difficult to get rural free delivery in Georgia. I believe the dis- 
position of the Department is to be fair. But there is a good deal 
in the kind of apse that is presented and in the personal atten- 
tion given to the matter by the Congressman. 

Another thing, as suggested by the gentleman from Iowa [ Mr. 
LACEY], ee a great many of these petitions that members 
speak of have been filed within the last few months. It is true 
that applications made in Ohio many months ago have been in- 
vestigated only within tlie last few weeks. I do not know of an 
application that has been filed since last summer that has yet been 
investigated. It takes time, and there is a very small force of 
special agents at work in investigating routes. 

Mr. MADDOX. Well, that ought to be attended to. 

Mr. MCDOWELL, That is true, and perhaps with a larger ap- 
propriation we shall have a larger force of special agents. Wo 
know the appropriation made last year was exhausted when we 
met here in Becuaber, and the Department was not able to go on 
investigating routes where applications had been made. There 
are on file hundreds of applications which the special agents have 
not been able to get around to investigate, I have reasons to be- 
lieve that the postal officials desire to be fair in the management 
of establishing this service. I had a letter not long ago in reply 
to an application in my own district, a letter from the special 
agent, and he said that there were other districts in the State that 
did not have but one or two routes established, and it was neces- 
sary for him to go there and investigate proposed routes and es- 
tablish the service, where found feasible, before he could go to 
districts that already had quite a number of routes in operation. 
I take it that no one can reasonably object to this method of pro- 
cedure. 

Mr. Chairman, I believe we are to have an appropriation for 
this service this year more than five times as large as that of 
last year. This will enable the Department to have in operation 

srobably about five thousand free-delivery routes. It will not 

found practical or desirable for the present to have the same 
number of routes established in each State, the same number in 
each Congressional district, or the same number in each county. 
The interest of the people in the service (whether they desire it or 
do not desire it), the density or sparseness of population, and the 
condition of the public roads are determining factors in the ex- 
tension of this service. In public-spirited communities the sery- 
ice, no doubt, will rapidly find its way. 

Rural free delivery and good roads are inseparably connected. 
We must either have good roadsas a condition for rural mail serv- 
ice or the coming and continuance of rural free delivery will 
bring good roads. It is difficult to say which of these will be tho 
more beneficial to the people. The coming of either should be 
hailed with delight. [Applause. ] 

When this Government went into operation under the Consti- 
tution, in 1789, there were but seven post-offices in the United 
States. To-day our postal service stands unequaled by that of 
any other country in revenues, cost, efficiency, or in the apprecia- 
tion of the public. Every decade has been marked with steps of 
advancement. Letter postage has been reduced from 25 cents to 
2cents. Villages that a few years ago received mail once a week 
now receive mail once or twice aday. But the inauguration of 
rural free mail service marks the most important step in postal 
progrens that this country has seen in the last half century. [{Ap- 

use. 
: Rural free delivery is certain to be a great factor in the devel- 
opment of the rural communities. It will have a most marked 
effect upon the intellectual and material progress of these com- 
munities. Who can estimate the value to the farmer of receiving 
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daily papers at his door to give him news of current events 
and the daily market prices of products he has to sell or to 
buy? An accurate knowledge of market will often save 
him from being wronged by shrewd and tricky dealers. Give the 
farmer rural free delivery, and the time saved, which would be 
required to go after his mail, will be money in his He 
can well afford to take more newspapers and odicals and 
write more letters. His home will become a school for the study 
of important public questions and great events. 

Every community in which rural free delivery is established 
will be considered a more desirable locality in which to reside. 
There will be found better educational and social influences, more 
refinement and culture. Farm property, other things being equal, 
will be more valuable in such communities. In our country 
homes have been reared the brightest, the wisest, and the ablest 
men of the past and the present, and by giving to the rural re- 
gions the increased mail facilities afford y by ee free delivery 
the educational.agencies of these homes will be further increased 
and the rurai homes will continue to give to the professions, the 
trades, and the various vocations the strongest and best men and 
women. [Applause. ] 

Iam glad to see members of this House so much disposed in 
favor of legislation to benefit the farming communities. There 
seems to have been a grand er i, some of the subjects in 
which farmers have a vital interest. For years the agricultural 
eer of this country has been asking for rural free delivery. 

mgress has been ually increasing the mail facilities of the 
cities, giving them from two to nine free deliveries a day and es- 
tablishing branch offices accessible to ail. It is only fair and 
equitable that the farming interests should have a fair share of 
the modern facilities of our admirable postal system. 

The farmers bear a very large part of the burden of taxation. 
They pay taxes as cheerfully as any other class of citizens. But 
it is an indisputable fact that farmers have not had equitable con- 
sideration in matters of general legislation. 

It is time that ae should cease to | continually 
and exclusively for other interests, and to ignore the interests of 
farmers, who are the very foundation of our social and commercial 
institutions and the bulwark of our Government. 

It is gratifying that the Post-Office Department is able to make 
so favorable a showing of the successful operation of this service. 
On many routes the service is already self-supporting. In conse- 
quence of the establishment of this service the postal receipts 
have materially increased. We may reasonably continued 
favorable showings from the workings of this 

Mr. Chairman, I am heartily in favor of rural free@elivery. I 
could cheerfully support even @ appropriation than the bill 
under i secant ars ~ ee 
their generous response to earn ust appeals 
farmers of the courtry. [Applause.]} 


Late Representative Richard P. Bland, 


REMARKS 
HON. WILLIAM A. JONES, 


OF VIRGINIA, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Saturday, April 7, 1900, 


The House ha under consideration the following resolutions: 

** Resolved, That business of the House be now suspended in order that 
suitable tribute may be made to the high cheracter and blic . 
ices of the Hon. RicHARD PARKS BLAND, late a most a member 
of the Houseet Representatives of the United States from State of Mis- 
souri. 

“ Resolved, That as a mark of respect for the me of the deceased the 
House, at the sence of these memorial exercises, stand a 


Mr. JONES of Virginia said: 

Mr. Speaker: I met the distinguished Missourian, in whose 
honor these memorial exercises are held, for the first time at the 
of the Fifty-second C That was the 
his tenth term as a ve in Congress and my first. 
For years Mr. BLanp mnereaee © severance position in 
nationai politics, and long before it was fortune to form 
his coucaiaianes esta sateen distinction as a 


— ond 0 stahemnes, se Set Sara views on a great 
uestion u legislation country. 
wis was bora im the State of Kentucky, but 








scended Ricuarp Parks BLAND, so that the strong conviction 
inflexible purpose, indomitable courage, and intense atriotism 
which dominated his life and illustrated his long an splendid 
public career, may be said to have been his birthrights, 

The House of mtatives of the Forty-fourth Conerec: 
the second of which Mr. BLAND was a member, was the firs: ~|),,.; 
the year 1859 over which the Democratic party exercised ¢(1{;,) 
In 1873 silver was denied free access to the mints, and the {inap, 
cial panic which so soon followed its demonetization swejt {\,, 
Demccratic y into power at the ensuing Congressiona] ¢),... 
tions. Mr. BLAND, in common with almost every member of })\: 
party in Congress, and with many of those of the opposition pa:;\ 

lieved that the ills which had befallen his country resulted {1.,;, 
this financial legislation, and he at once set himself resolute) 1, 
the task of righting what he regarded as a monstrous wron/ jy. 
flicted upon the American people, and the proad distinction j. \\j5 
of having written the free-coinage measure which passed {}>5 
House of Representatives by an overwhelming majority in [)e- 
— 1877, just four years after his advent upon the natio;,| 
theater. 

It was this legislative achievement which first brought \‘,. 
BLAND into national prominence, and from that moment unti! ¢|)¢ 
close of his useful life he was justly regarded as the foremost ad- 
vocate of bimetallism in America. 

It is true that this bill never became a law, but it made possi- 

bie the of the compromise measure known as the L\;nd- 
Allison Act, which the Treasury was authorized to purc!ase 
not less than $2,000,000 nor more than $4,000,000 worth of silver 
bullion monthly at the best rate obtainable, and to coin it into 
dollars for which certificates might be issued, the dollars to re. 
a= in the Treasury to meet their redemption upon presenta- 
tion. 
Under this act, which became a law on the 28th of February, 
1878, by far the r part of all the silver currency now in cir- 
culation was or issued, and it must be conceded to be the 
most beneficial measure of silver legislation in all the history of 
the United States. Whilst itis true that Mr. BLAND lived to wit- 
ness, twelve years later, the re of this act, it is equally truo 
that, however much the minds of some others may have undergone 
change upon this monetary question, there was no abatement 
in his a and devotion to the silver cause up to the last mo- 
ment of his life. 

When the national Democratic convention assembled in Chicago 
in 1896 Mr. BLAND was very generally as the logical can- 
didate for the Presidential nomination of his party. Indeed, it is 
not too much to say that but for the electrical effect of Mr. Bry- 
an’s matchless speech the great silver champion would have re- 
ceived the nomination. I recall with af of pride that, as 
the chairman of the Virginia delegation in that memorable ass«n- 
blage, I had the honor of announcing upon three successive bal- 
lots that the 24 votes of my State were cast for RicHarD Parks 
BLAND, and it was not until it became apparent that he could not 
be nominated that he failed to receive those votes, The failure to 
realize his great ambition, if, indeed, he ever coveted that great 
distinction, to lead his party in the + contest in which the 
dominant issue was one with which his name was more promi- 
nently connected than that of any other living man, caused no 
diminution in his zeal for the Democratic cause and its chos.n 
leaders. In the stupendous s le which followed he bore a 
conspicuous part and contribu no small share in bringing 
about that great popular indorsement which the Democratic doc- 
trine of the free coinage of silver received at the polls. 

Although Mr, BLAND was profoundly interested in the monetary 
question, and devoted the best energies of his life in strenuvus 
efforts to restore silver to its ancient place asa money metal, those 
efforts did not comprise the sum of his political creed or the meiis- 
ure of his legislatiye achievements, He was a Democrat in the 
truest and best sense of the word. He was thoroughly imbued 
poked  aaiieaaen, - of epee acy, and bs et in 

‘Was a part very life, © was not in politics 
for personal advantags, but because of a firm conviction that tho 
advancement of the principles of would redound to 
the a welfare, and because he was pro interested in 
all those blic 


t public questions which, in his judgment, affect«: 
the well-being of aociety. He advocated the cause of silver not 
because he , but rather because 
he was convinced it was a just cause. ind was never occu- 


with shifts and turns for hisown advancement. He 
witha scorn the tricks and wiles of the smal! 


tastes were simple and his life was plain and un- 
ostentatious, He loved the simple virtues. In truth, he was 


one of nature’s noblemen. His ability was , his character 
stainless, his life pure; but his most es, in 
my were his steadfastness of and his modest 
co rather by 


career was 
courage, and firm resolution than by any 
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nary exhibition of genius. He was not eloquent, but he 
entree and convincing, and at times his speech was most 
impassione*ting what he believed to be just and right and in com- 
hating what he believed to be wrong he was unflinching, inex- | 
orable, and unyielding. The poet Lowell might well have had 
RicHakD PaRKS BLAND in mind when he wrote of another: 
To front a lie in arms and not to yield, 


This shows, me thinks, God's plan 
- And measure of a stalwart man. 





Memorial Address on the Late Representative Bland. 
REMARKS 
HON. WILLIAM B. ALLISON, 


OF LOWA, 
In THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES, 
Tuesday, April 10, 1900, 


The Senate having under consideration the following resolations, sub- 
mitted by Mr, COCKRELL: 

“Resolved, That the Senate has heard with profound sorrow the announce- 
ment of the death of Hon. Ricnarp P. BLAND, late a Representative from 
the State of Missouri. 

“Resolved, That the business of the Senate be now suspended in order that 
fitting tribute be = to his paneer. 

“Resolved, That the Secretary be directed to communicate a copy of these 
resolutions to the House of Representatives and to the widow of the de- 
ceased." 

Mr. ALLISON said: eo ; 

Mr. PResipENT: Almost from the very beginning of his service 
in the House of Representatives it was my fortune to know Mr. 
BLAND well, and I fully appreciate the tributes paid to his memory 
by his friends and associates here. : 

The House of tatives is a great forum in which to 
achieve distinction if a man has the opportunity to remain there, 
as Mr. Buanpd had, for nearly a quarter of a century. I have 
sometimes thought that no man could so long remain in that body 


unless he had ere ast. the quality to endear himself 
to the popular of his local constituency, and next, to secure 
the c nce, and esteem of his associates in the body in 
which he served. It is also necessary, however, that his environ- 


ment politically should be of a friendly character. 

Mr. BLanp’s term of service in the House of Representatives 
began on the 4th of March, 1873. We have now passed the 4th of 
March, 1900, Elected to the present Congress, if he were still 
living, he would have served here, with the exception named by 
the Senator from Colorado [Mr. TELLER], for more than twenty- 
eight years. There is but one man now serving in the House of 
Representatives who was serving there during the first term of 


Mr, Buanp. 

ftccanie in that body, is hing enkeg Soon Shekeoee 
is services . a fitting eulogy upon him to say 

that d that : he areal uninterruptedly a single 

district in his State, all the time enjoying their confidence 

and esteem. One can count on the fingers of his hands the men 


who from the beginning of the Government have served in the 
tatives for so long a period. Therefore Iam 
glad to say of him what so many before me have said—that he 
was an earnest, an and modest man, but withal a man of 
highest ability. 
entered the House of Representatives at a time when many 
coos which had pees aan pone. weg beg . ey 
settled, were ——— posed of. He enter a yata 
time when not only in this country but in all the civilized coun- 
tries of the world were new agitations respecting the money 
question. , With its hosts, had marched through the 
streets of Paris and secured from France an indemnity of a thou- 
sand million dollars and also two of her most valuable provinces. 
That success of had a great political effect upon Europe, 
effect upon the money situation of Europe. 
the — of confining the 
or of some of the great European na- 
os to gold alone oo ae Goemenr. which map been 
' 80 many years a silver country, portunity to use 
this enormous indemnity as a means, —-. salt one, to change 
ne aur 7 fon silver to gold, did so, without consider- 


radical a ae have u the mone 

standard of Europe and ex in all ones 
markets of the world. At that time we were upon a paper basis 
having neither gold nor silver in general circulation, though by law 
having nom thedoublestandard., The United States by law 
followed the of + ming, to apo. he able to make 
our currency | = = -_ This some Souame 0 

eat economic question, our country, bu e 
Countries of Europe as well. Mr, Buawn entty th service in 
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the House became a student of this question and a patient, honest, 
earnest student of al! its important phases. 

How far his mind was iufluenced by political surroundings it is 
as impossible for me to say as it would be to say how far the minds 
of others were influenced by political considerations in the discus- 
sions that followed for many years and which still continue in a 
degree. It is enough for me to say of Mr. BLAND now that I be- 
lieve his advocacy of the free coinage of silver in our country, 
without the concurrence of other nations, was an earnest advo- 
cacy. He believed it could be accomplished without impairing 
the general credit of our country or without impairing either the 
rights of debtor or creditor. Whether that view was a wise ono 
or an unwise one, I will not say. It is sufficient to say that Mr. 
BLAND became its earnest and principal advocate in the House of 
me, ~~ pei during the whole period of his service from 1876 

0 1859. 

I quite agree with those who have already said of him that he 
was the logical candidate of his party in 1896 for the Presidency; 
because it was to him more than to any other one man thatthe House 
of Representatives from Congress to Congress and from year to 
year was committed to that principle, which was incorporated in 
1896 in the platform of the party to which he belonged. That 
fact was recognized, and I believe in every ballot, except the last, 
he received a larger number of votes than any other candidate in 
that convention. 

Mr. BLAND at many times took rather pessimistic views of the 
situation of our country. He believed, and I have no doubt sin- 
cerely, that nothing but the free coinage of silver would restore 
a and activity to our business, to our mechanical indus- 
tries, and to our agriculture, and also thereby bring aout re- 
munerative compensation to labor. How far his views have been 
sustained by the history of the recent past I shall not now stop to 
consider. 

Although devoted to the advocacy of free silver, the question 
which was nearest to him, Mr. BLAND was an efficient and faith- 
ful legislator, giving close and careful attention to every public 
question which came before the House of Representatives for con- 
sideration. He was influential there with all parties and espe- 
cially with those who agreed with him on public questions, often 
carrying his party according to his views and wishes. 

In his advocacy of a measure he was always serious and argu- 
mentative, and I know of noman ineither House of Congress who 
made better arguments or a a presentation of the great 
questions he had at heart than did Mr. BLAND. 

I think the death of Mr. BLAND is a great loss to the House of 
Representatives, in which he served so long and in which he was 
so influential, as I am sure it must be to the Stateof Missouri and 
to the entire country. Missouri has had many eminent and many 
faithful public servants, asshe now has, but | think she has had 
very few more eminent or who will be more and better known in 
the history of the State than will Ricuarp P. BLanp. He has left 
a memory of faithful public service, an inheritance and a record 
which will be of inestimable value to those who are nearest and 
dearest to him. 


The Late Representative Richard P. Bland. 


ADDRESSES AND RESOLUTIONS 


SUBMITTED BY 


HON. DAVID A. DE ARMOND, 


OF MISSOURI, 


In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Saturday April 7, 1900, 
On the following resolutions: 
‘* Resolved, That the business of the House be now suspended in order that 
suitable tribute may be paid to the high character and eminent public serv- 


ices of the Hon. RicHarp PARKS BLAND, late a most distinguished member 
of the House of Representatives of the United States from the State of Mis 


souri. 

“ Resolved, Thatas a mark of respect for the memory of the deceased the 
House, at the conclusion of these memorial exercises, shall stand adjourned. 

“ Resolved, That the Clerk of the House transmit a copy of these resolu 
tions to the family of the deceased statesman, and inform the Senate of the 
action of this body.” 

Mr. DE ARMOND submitted the following addresses, etc. , made 
at My. BLAND’s funeral, which were ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD: 

The committee appointed by the citizens of Lebanon, upon the occasion of 
the death of R. P. Suan, to draft appropriate resolutions, unanimously 
ane the following expression of the common bereavement: 

‘© the will of an overruling Providence which has removed from our 
midst our beloved and illustrious fellow-townsman, who for more than a 
was an honored and distinguished figure in the legislative cham 

bee of the nation, we bow in sorrow and submission. 

The citizens of Lebanon, with one common accord, upon the occasion of 80 
great a public bereavement, desiring to honor the memory of the departed 
statesman. and sharing the grief of the State and the nation, as an expres 
sion of their reverence for his public and private virtues and dis- 
tinguished na’ career, do hereby 








sail eames, 


i 


. 
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Resolve, That we profoundly and thoroughly appreciate the private worth 
and domestic virtues, as well as the public services, of our late fellow-citizen 
Ricnanp PARKS BLAND. That we point to him as an inspiring example of 


the possibilities of American citizenship—a man who, by the simplicity of 
his life and manners and his devotion to what he so earnesty championed as 
the people's cause, won the heart of a ab poaple and rose from the condi- 
tion of humble beginnings to the heights of honor and fame. And we feel 


that the memory of his character for integrity and unswerving fidelity to 
his convictions during all the vicissitudes of a long — career, and of his 
high endeavor and faithful, patriotic life, will ever treasured asa price- 
less heritage by a people whom he so long and so devotedly served. 

And be it further resolved, That a copy of these resolutions be presented to 
Mrs. Virginia E. Bland and family, with the assurance of profound sympathy 
in their deep personal affliction, and with the expression of the sincere con- 
dolence of this entire community. 

% P. NIXON 


. I. WALLACE, 
W. H. OWEN, 
J. M. PERKINS, 
H. W. CLARK, 
Committee. 


DEATH OF MISSOURI'S “GRAND OLD MAN"’—THE FUNERAL SERVICES. 


Tn all Lebanon's history no event has been the occasion of such universal 
sorrow and regret as the death of Missouri's great commoner, RICHARD 
Parks BLAND. The great love and esteem in which he was held was evi- 
denced by the immense number that gathered Saturday to do honor to the 
distinguished dead. From the surrounding country they came and from the 
neighboring towns, while from the country at large came the nation’s great- 
est men to pay their last tribute to the departed statesman. 

At 4 o'clock on Saturday afternoon were performed the last sad rites for 
the dead, and|the solemn, impressive services were, in their simplicity, in 
keeping with the character of the man. The event was marked by a general 
suspension of public business, and on all sides were the si of mourning. 
The business houses were heavily draped in black and white bunting, and 
queens everywhere were pictures of Mr. BLAND, shrouded in funeral 

raperies, 

‘The opera house, where the remains had lain in state for twenty-four 
hours, guarded by a detachment of Knights Templar of Lebanon Command- 
ery, of which the deceased was a member, had been decorated under the super- 
vision of Sergeant-at-Arms of the National House of Representatives B. F. 
Russell, of Steelville, Mo. The pillars were wrapped in black and white, 
while draperies of the bunting adorned the walls and gallery. On the stage 
were banked palms, ferns, and flowering plants, which formed a beautiful 
background for the somber catafalque. The white casket, with its silver 
trimmings, stood out in striking contrast with the somber black of the pall 
and bier, and on the lid was a silver plate bearing the simple inscription: 


RICHARD PARKS RLAND, 
Died June 15, 1899. 


Grouped around the bier were the floral offerings. Among them were a 
pillar of roses and carnations, presented by the Bland Glee Club; a “Gates 
Ajar,”’ from the Mitchell family; a bunch of lilies and roses, from Major 
Towles; a wreath, from Senator end Miss Cockrell; a bunch of carnations 
and roses, from the Lebanon Shakespeare Club; a bunch of roses, from the 
Bachelor Girls’ Club. A bunch of exquisite wild roses and other flowers lent 
a touch of sweetness and beauty to the impressive scene. 

At 4 o'clock entered the Masonic fraternities. Soon after came the Con- 
gressional delegation and the visiting friends for whom seats had been re- 
served. After the arrival of the f; y the doors were thrown open, and the 
house was soon filled to its utmost capacity. 

Hon. J. W. Farris was master of ceremonies. The services opened with 
the “ Nearer, my God, to Thee,” given ty a selected choir composed of 
Misses Williamson, Aycock, Farris, Fisher, Wright, and Steinberg, Messrs. 
Wehe, Barrows, Manchester, and Billings. After the Spening prayer and 
scripture reading by Rev. John Wilkinson, that beau song, “ Rock of 
face. ee rendered by the choir. The funeral oration was delivered by 
Rev. W. K. Collins, who took as the theme of his discourse the text from 
Hebrews ix, 27: “ It is appointed unto men once todie.” 

Then followed the impressive Masonic services, Past Grand Commander 
Gillis conducting the the Knights Templar ritual, while J. W. Farris led the 
Masons in their solemn service forthe dead. Atthe conclusiona poorer was 
offered by Rev. J. E. Alexander,and the beautiful, impressive service was 


ended. 

The procession was very imposing. First in order came the Lebanon Cornet 
Band followed by Lebanon Commandery, Knights Templar, mounted and in 
full regalia. Next came the Congressional escort in carriages preceding the 
hearse and bearers, after whom came the family carriages, the Masonic 
lodge, Hobart’s Military Band, of 8: 1d; St.John's Commandery, Knights 
Semgupe.es Springfield; then other tors, and finally the general proces- 

0 


n. 
The procession formed on Jefferson avenue and | pooscetes, roceeded north to Sec- 
ond street, west to Monroe avenue, then south to street, down 
which the funeral cortége slowly —- to the beautiful but mournful strains 
of the Dead from Saul, played by the Lebanon Cornet Band. The 

sallbearers were F. 8. Clark F. Pasley, Joe McMillen, A. W. Bradshaw, 

3. M. Easley, Ed. 8. Ivey, C. B. oslyn, and Oliver Sharp. 


At the cemetery Father J. F. e brief but te remarks, 
at the close of which the silent sleeper was left to his last rest. 

The following is the sermon from the boxe is ne unto men once 
to die’ (Hebrews, ix, 27), preached by Rev. W. K. : 

This dark truth is tten be every and into e paragraph of 
Nature's great volume, and yet, lest man folly and h lessness ht 
disregard it, our merciful Creator, who is always for our security, 
has seen fit to repeat it over and over in the great Life. 


How inexorable is death! “All that live must passing through na- 
ture to eternity."" How solemn are the words— -_ : 


Death enters and there's no defense; 
His time ‘s none can tell; 

He'll in a moment call thee hence 
To heaven or down to hell. 


How intrusive is Death! There is no ay met hour, nor circumstance into 
which he will not intrude his presence. Life's chamber door can not be 
barred against him. He regards not the of infancy nor the inno- 
cence of childhood's glee, but obtrudes his dark presence—the voice of mirth 
is hushed and the rosy cheek is paled with his cold kiss. How pathetic the 
“May Queen ” of Mr. yson: 


Fort the ie happiest ea athe lad Nevepent 

orrow * e ; 

Of all the glad Mow-year. mother, the maddest merriest day: 

For I'm to be Queen o' the May, mother, I'm to be Queen o’ the May. 





Then Death insinuates his unwelcome presence, the cheek fago. , h 
spirit is broken, and in languid voice we listen to the plaintive word,. ° °° 


If you're waking call me early, call me early, mother dear, 
For I would see the sun rise upon the glad New-year. 

It is the last New-year that I shall ever see, 

Then you may lay me low i’ the mould and think no more of m. 


Man enters the broad field of industry and lays his plans for an alyiy4y,, 
harvest, and just when his arduous toil is culminating in success, 9));j ;,, ).: 
pride he says, ‘I will build me larger barns wherein to store my goo jc, 
ries voice from unseen lips, in deep, sepulchral tones, says: *T hoy ¢)\)- 
this night shalt thy soul be uired of thee.” ’ 

A broken and melancholy dreamer saw in the dark night an ill-oneyeg 
bird perched upon his chamber door, and to all his prayers and imprecatjo,. 
he received only the nse, “* Nevermore, nevermore.”’ _ 

And so there is an ill-omened — which haunts man night and day 
waking or sleeping, in toil or sport,in sin or in righteousness, and {eo;,; 
evermore repeating in his ear the melancholy warning: ’ 


“Vain man, thy fond pursuits forbear; 
Repent; thy end is nigh. 
Death at the farthest can't be far. 
O think before thou die.” 


How dreadful is death! Into the presence of what an awful, unknowy 
world of terrible possibilities it introduces us! , 


“To die, to sleep; to sleep, perchance to dream. 
Ay; there's the rub; for in that sleep of death 
hat dfeams may come when we have shuffled off this mortal coi), 
Must give us pause.” 


The unpardoned man.lives in dread apprehension of the issues of deat), 
To him “the meanest and most loathed worldly life which age, ache, peyury 
and imprisonment can lay on nature is a paradise to what he fears of deat)" 

It is the wisdom of life to prepare for death. The wisdom that came to ys 
from out the depths of the unknown world and “spake as never man spake” 
said but little to us about the conditions of well-being in this life. He costa} 
lished no school of sociology; He founded no college of the arts and sciences: 
He planned no system of statecraft. He passed these by as matters of minor 
consequence, and the burden of His teaching was preparation for eternity 
“Prepare to meet thy God.” “Be ye also ready, for in such an hour as ye 
think not the Son of Man cometh.” 

A question of deep interest to us now and pertinent to this occasion is: 
How did Mr. BLAND regard the warnings of the Son of God? Had he consid. 
ered the number of his days and applied his heart unto wisdom? Had he 
made his peace with God and laid up treasure in heaven? 

A gentleman who has known Mr. BLAND intimately for years said to me 
that he believed him to be a Christian in all but name. If we are to decide 
the matter the criterion which the Master laid down and assign him a 

lace acco g to the “fruit” found clustering in his noble character, then 
fe must have an exalted seat indeed. 

We observe first the charming simplicity of the man. Mr. BLAND was un- 
assuming, unostentatious. He loved not the pomp and display which p! cases 
men of lighter weight. He was plain and simple, not given to heartless cere. 
mony and cold conventionality. He exemplified in a marked degree that 
most beautiful humility which we are taught is the virtue most pleasing to 
the great Father. 

He was a tribune of the people. The common people sought and grected 
him, assured of friendly recogaition and interest, and the children were at 
home in his presence. 


HIS UNIMPEACHABLE HONESTY. 


So true had he lived in all his Ganlinge, private and official, that he had won 
from all the ple the soubriquet, ** Honest Dick,’ the highest compliment 
that can be given to anyone, for ‘“‘an honest man is the noblest work of God.” 

He was honest in speech. He would not prevaricate nor use ambiguous 
terms. Hestooped not to sopbistry, nor did he “darken council by multitude 
of words.” His nay was nay, and his yea was yea. In his manuscript there 
was nothing to be read between the lines. 

He was honest in his opinions. He did not trim his sails to catch the breeze. 
He would not compromise himself with yy and policy. He chose the 
plainest Anglo-Saxon words to express the honest convictions of a noble 
mind. And honesty of purpose imparts an unwonted power to discern and 
vigor to grasp the truth And the convictions of an honest man are always 
current as pure -. 

He was honest in dealing with men and government. He lived during 
times when it was easy for one in his position toaccumulate a fortune, yet 
he died poor. His idea of manhood would not permit him to— 


“ Crook the pregnant s of the knee 
Where thrift might follow fawning.” 


Mr. Emerson says, ‘‘ The State depends upon the veracity of men,” and we, 
the people, may well beware of statesmen who are too thrifty. 

Senator Colquitt, of Georgia, used to enjoy telling of an incident which 
happened to at Hot Springs, Ark. A Westerner approached him and 
gr his hand, saying, “I always love to shake hands with you old. 

‘as ed Southern Sena: for youareas poor aschurch ae as honest 
as the noonday.”” Probably LAND was not as poor as achurch mouse, 
but it is the verdict of all who knew him well that he was honest as the 
noonday. 


— 


HIS UNSWERVING COURAGE. 


His greatness consisted not in a genius which discovered new inventions 
and unheard-of theories, nor in a brilliance that illumined or daz- 
Ce in an eloquence that secured the applause of the unthinking throng, 
but in some sterling quality or lionlike courage which made him stand with 
his very ee in defense of some old-fashioned and fundamental princip!cs. 

And is why the loved and trusted him. The great principles 
upon which the citizen and the State depend are not, as some 
may wappess, eaiatnons and difficult of disco . but they are few and lic 
upon the are as old as the laws 0 as unalterable as the 
constitution of life, and as wholesome as the trundle- prayer which our 
mothers taught us. Hence, itis not more brilliant, not more astute states- 
men that we need, but more like RicHARD P. BLAND, always found standing 
like a stone wall in defense of plain and well-known principles. 


HIS UNFAILING BENEVOLENCE. 
ae entertained the most generous feelings toward men. Some one has 
“I know some men who lay in wait 
And get up soon and stay up late 


To some fellow they can hate 
For going with a faster gait." 
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“He lived for those who loved him, 
For those who knew him true; 

For the heaven. bright above him, 

And the good that he might do. 


“For the cause that needed assistance, 
For the wrongs that lacked resistance, 
For the future in the distance, 

And the good that he might do.” 


Behold, these are the fruits, rich and fragrant, glestering, about the life 
that has just Frere out; and in answer to the question, Did Mr. BLAND heed 
the counsel of the Savior? I must refer you to a little poem by Leigh Hunt: 


“Abou Ben Adhem (may his tribe increase!), 
Awoke one night from a deep dream of peace, 
And saw within the apgoutees t of his room, 
Making it rich like a lily in bloom 
An angel writing in a book of gold. . 
Ex ing peace had made Ben Adhem bold, 
And to the presence in the room he said: 
*What writest thou?’ The vision raised its head, 
And with a look made all of sweet accord, 
Answered, ‘The names of those who love the Lord. 


* And is mine one?’ asked Abou. ‘Nay, not so,’ 

Replied the angel. Abou spoke more low, 

But cheerily still and said: ‘I pray thee, then, 

Write me as one who loves his fellow-men.’ 

The angel wrote and vanished. The next night 

It came again with a great awakening light, 

And showed the names of those whom Jove of God had blessed, 
And lo! Ben Adhem's name led all the rest." 


Mr. BLAND’s life was upon the altar of human want. 

Andis BLANDdead? Good BLAND! HonestBLAND! Wise BLAND! Great 
BLAND! Our BLAND! Did he die? Could not the pitiful tears of children, 
the deep, sweet love of a devoted wife, the constant prayer of a trusting con- 
stituency, the exigency of a nation, neither bribe, nor placate, nor importune 
the grim monster, Death, that he might pass him by? No; he died as other 
mo and we must lay him low beneath the lilies, where the mountain 
breeze will murmur a requiem over his grave, and soothe him into a slumber 
that shall never be broken. alan 

No; he is not dead. By the Lord Jesus Christ I affirm he is not dead, but 


th. 

Parallel with the dark sentence of death in the Bible is the declaration of 
life. There was One commissioned from Heaven to break the power of him 
who had the per of death. He declares, ‘‘I am come that they might 
have life;”. ‘I am the resurrection, and the life: he that believeth in me, 
he were eaed. yet shall he live: and whosoever liveth and believeth in 
me never " 

The story of His wondrous triumph over man’s mortal foe is finely told in 
the tearful hymn of Mr. Watts: 

He dies! the friend of sinners dies! 
Lo. ‘s daughters weep around; 
A solemn darkness veils the skies, 
A sudden trembling shakes the ground. 


Come, saints, and drop a tear or two 

For Him who groaned beneath your load; 
He shed a thousand drops for you— 

A thousand drops of richer blood. 


Here's love and grief beyond degree: 
The Lord of Glory dies for man! 

But, lo, what sudden joys we see, 
Jesus, the dead, revives again. 


The r God forsakes the tomb; 
Tn vain the tomb forbids him rise; 
Cherubic legions guard him home 
And shout him welcome to the skies. 


Say, “Live forever, wondrous King! 
rn to redeem and strong to save;”’ 
Then ask the monster, ‘* Where's thy sting? 
And where's thy victory, boasting grave?” 


“There is no death, but angel forms 
Walk o’er the earth with silent tread; 
They bear our best loved things away, 
And then we call them ‘ d wha 


THE LION OF LEBANON, 
(Extract from a speech delivered ie Eldon Mo., by T. O. Towles, of Jefferson 
Jity, Mo. 





FELLOW-CITIZENS AND FRIENDS: Less than a year ago, before an audience 
y of persons who are now present in this hall, it was the 
of speaker to address the citizens then here assembled on the 
public and ‘Peon questions of the day, and ay as to the wisdom and 
reelection of Hon. R. P. BLAND to the Congress of the United 
fs 'D was himself present and ke briefly on the occasion, 
then in feeble health. a few months have intervened, but the 
time hath wrought a work, and our t leader and true friend 
peiiaes Taree ltdeat cnn ho es Mice tsa Pasa 
or every an e fa rty and freedom o' 

each consistent with the safety of all. 
us to pay a tribute of respect and affection to the memory of 
. who for so many years and so ably re mted this district 
in the of ves of the United Sta Mr. BLAND was a 
man of marked sim of character and habits of life. He was an upright 
and purity truth dwelt in his heart. He was modest almost to 
wi) free from selfish ambition. Strong in all his convic- 
tions was fixed and immovable in his purposes, and when 
occasion Salis Dee © Seetorm Bone, seutast ¢ host of opponents, 
,& Democrat in the 


of courage t th fear and that 

was an earnest lover of his coun 
sense of the word, a useful citizen, a and true friend, 
a h and father, and a “friend of human liberty throughout 
‘ first elected to in 1872°fvom the former Fifth 
Uistrict of Missouri Soreroe | seat at the organization of the 
of Representatives of the third Congress, in December, 1873. 
continuously from that district, and from the Eleventh and 
as subsequently changed by the legislature, to Congress 
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reelected to the Fifty-fifth and Fifty-sixth Congresses. He thus served con 
tinuously asa member of Congress for twenty-two years, and after a lapse of 
two years he again served a term of two more years, making in all twenty 
four years of service, with a full term of two years upon which he was just 
entering at the time of his death. 

In all these years of public serv.ce, beginning with President Grant's sec- 
ond term as President and ending under President McKinley's Administra- 
tion in 1899, he took an active and leading part in all great public and politi- 
cal questions, and no word or sentiment he ever uttered or expressed in 
debate or argument, no vote he over cast on any “call of the roll,” was ever 
questioned or criticised by his constituents. No public man from this orany 
other State of the Union has left a nobler, purer, or more enduring record 
of faithful and useful service to his people. 

His lifelong efforts and work in behalf of the free coinage of silver and its 
restoration to its constitutional place in the coinage of the United States are 
too well known to need any reference thereto; but if the record of all 
BLAND’'s service in the cause of silver coinage was stricken from the archives 
and written history of Congressional proceedings, he would still have left, 
on other public questions, the longest, the most useful, and most honorable 
record of service of any man who ever served this State in the lower House 
of Congress. 

He took an active part and did faithful, intelligent work on all tariff ques- 
tions, and issues relating to internal revenue taxation; on currency legisla- 
tion and bond issues by the General Government; on the the matter of the 
“Electoral Commission,’ which he opposed and voted against; on river im 
provement; on foreign relations, and on every grave question relating to our 
national affairs pending or discussed in the last quarter of a century of our 
history. He bitterly opposed the ‘force bill,” the right of United States 
marshals to interfere with elections in the States, the presence or use of 
United States soldiers at polling places, and government by injunction of the 
United States courts. 

On all party questions he was a typical Democrat, the ablest and most 
fearless advocate and champion of the people's rights and the untrammeled 
liberties of the individual citizen since the days of Jefferson and Andrew 
Jackson. The fact that there is to-day an organized, active, and purified 
Democratic party is due more to his fearless leadership, his untiring zeal, 
and his wise championship than to the work and efforts of anyone man. At 
times he seemed to stand almost alone, as it were, upon the ramparts of mili- 
tant Democracy, holding aloft its banner and strug ling with heroic valor 
for the principles of the party, until he forced faltering leaders and waver- 
ing hosts to rally to his support. 

he nomination of his party for the’*Presidency which so narrowly missed 
him, to my personal knowledge, he did not seek,an‘ he honestly and earn- 
estly advised against the use and presentation of his name for this highest 
office among men, when his party in his own State decided to make the trial 
and effort for him, He sought no other official honor than to represent this 
people and district in Congtems, and his highest ambition was fully satisfied 
to serve this constituency faithfully and well. 

In the calm light of coming years, when the student of that day and time 
reads and ponders over the records and the history of these times, measured 
by the test of fully sea truth and the fruition of experience and 
actual trial, the life work and public services of BLAND will rank him among 
the foremost statesmen of his day,and no one will contest his right to be 
called the ‘‘Great American Commoner.” 

He died on an early morning in June, at his home, and we buried his bod y 
under the oaks and elms in the midst of the people whom he loved so well. 
Surrounded by his family and his nearest friends, just as the dawn of a new 
day appeared in the eastern sky, the brave champion breathed his last, and 
his spirit passed to rest, not as sinks the evening star in the darkness and 
gloom of night, but like the morning star, which— 

“Sinks to rest beneath the ocean's bed, 
And ere anon repairs its drooping head 
And flames with new spangled ore 
In the forehead of the morning sky,” 


giving up its own light only when the glowing sun, the king of day, floods 
| the earth with radiance. A mighty man of our Israel has fallen. An high 
| priest of our political faith has passed away, and a brave champion and leader 
| of our people is taken from us. Peace to his ashes, rest to his soul, and 
| honor to his memory. 
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or 
HON. HENRY OC, SMITH, 
OF MICHIGAN, 
In THE HovusE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Wednesday, April 25, 1900, 


The House being in Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union, and having under consideration the bill (H. R. 10301) making appro- 
priations for the service of the Post-Office Department for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1901— 

Mr. HENRY C, SMITH said: 
Mr. CHAIRMAN: Rural free delivery, while called in the law ex- 
perimental, has come to stay. 








This tardy recognition of the rights and the intelligence of the 
farmers should not be curtailed, but should be extended. 

The real object of the post-office ought to be quick and effective 
transmission of mail matter from addressor to addressee in the 
shortest possible time from posting to delivery. 

The United States has never looked upon its Postal Department 
as an institution for taxing the people. It has always considered 
it as one for the general use and benefit of the people, and there- 
fore as-one which should not make a business of taxing them. 

Accommodation to the public is the first consideration, and the 
means for paying for it the second. 

We have never attached much importance to profit or loss on the 
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transaction. Such for many years, at least, has been our policy. 
And so long as service to the public and not profit is the supreme 
test it can not well be seen why the farmer, the re tative of 
the largest and most important business of our land, the most ex- 
tensive reader of any class, the most appreciative and best desery- 
ing, should not receive fair, adequate, and equitable mail facilities. 

A brief comparison of our postal system with that of other coun- 
tries will show the real situation. 

In England, the United Kingdom, the postal system is con- 
ducted at a large profit. The same is true of France, and Ger- 
many reaps some profit. But in these countries —! 
is not scattered, and for this reason in a well-governed old coun- 
try the post-office pays, while in a new one it does not pay. 

This deficit is most conspicuous in countries of wide territory, 
scarcely peopled, like our country, Canada, and the Argentine 
Republic, in which countries there are annually large balances of 
—e over receipts. 

The cause of the principal part of the excessive expenditure, 
compared with the greater possible economy of an old country, is 
obvious. It lies in the distance letters and rs have to be car- 
ried during collection, transit, and delivery in the new country. 
For example, the United States has to carry a letter three times 
as far for the same money as does the United Kingdom. 

Then, again, in the United Kingdom 51 letters per year to 
each inhabitant are posted; in Germany, 24; in France, 17; in the 
United States, 37. 

We post twenty-eight newspapers to each inhabitant to seven- 
teen in the United Kingdom. France there are six times as 
many registered or insured letters as in the United Kingdom, 
which adds much to the profit. 

Then, too, in the United States there is a post-office to every 986 
inhabitants, which is not exceeded in any country in the world 
except Canada and Switzerland. So it will be readily seen that 
the deficit can not be ali laid af*the door of the Government. 

The delivery of mait from house to house, direct to the people, 
has been of slow growth. 

In France the only thing in the way of the traveling post-office 
is the courier conveyancer, who goes along in a second-class car- 
riage provided with a box containing a bag to hang up on the 
umbrella rack and a list of places he has to deal with. 

He takes in and gives out only ae letters and post cards 
and newspapers, of which the publishers have ission to util- 
- his services, making up bis mails in gu envelopes instead 
of bags. 

This service is confined to the large cities. In Germany there 
is a complete delivery in Berlin and other large cities. 

In England orders may be left and the carriers may call for 
mail ont parcels of n kind. 

Now, one-third of the people of the United States have their 
mail brought direct to their doors, but this is in the cities and 
larger towns and villages, where the mail is delivered free from 
one to eight times a day. 

It is much credit to our system, which costs Sigs 008.99) per 
year and handles 6,214,447 pieces of mail matter, distribu in 
every part of our broad domain, that but one error is made in the 
distribution of each 10,000 pieces of mail. 

This is an era of marvelous progress and advancement. Every 
industry and every enterprise has written in unfading colors — 
its banner the word ‘‘ Forward.” The farmer, slow to anger, has 
waited with patience and dignity the dawning of his day of re- 
lief, and at last he sees the bow of promise 8 his sky of hope. 

Under President Harrison's Administration, in a time of su- 
preme prosperity, a meager iation of $10,000 was made 
for rural free delivery of mail, merely as an experiment. 

The authorities predicted that the service could not be made 
pmaienite, The experiment was made, and the test refuted the 
theory. 

The appropriations have been steadily increased, until the Fifty- 
fifth Congress appropriated $800,000 for this service, and now 
rural free-delivery routes are in a of 
me nee of the Union, operating from nearly 400 distributing 
points. 

And this day we all rejoice with the farmers of the land that 
thie be cogeenseecne ion and uarters for this much- 
needed and highly appreciated service, and which I believe will 

rove sdhaunaiaine, not profitable, in the most thickly popu- 


ated farming communities. 

1 many better reasons why the farmer 
should have his mail brought to his door than that this service 
should be accorded to any other citizen, 

In the first place, he works more hours and has greater respon- 
sibility than any other man for the return his toil and care bring 


I believe that it takes more skill, and real to 
successfully operate a farm than carry on 
business in which the equal amount of is Gem. 


And yet, while 77 per cent of the business men in other pur- 
suits fail and are stranded on the rocks, the farmer never mal:>; 
an assignment, he never does business through a receiver, | 
manfully meets his obligations 100 cents on the dollar. And t},:s 
without much direct aid from tariff laws and in spite of hi.) 
taxes, from which, with him, there is no escape. 

He can not hide his farm from the tax assessor's vizilant e 
if he would. It lies right out in the light of day, where all can 
see it, and this is true of all of his property. The cattle on th» 
hillside can not escape; all is taxed, and that to full value. 

Let us give this honest man a fair opportunity in the contest 
for life and for property. 

Again, he has much farther to go to get his mail at the post- 
office than does the man in the city, village, or town. He has 1» 
ane upon which to travel, no lamp, gas, or electric light t, 
guide his weary steps. 

The farmer has more need for daily papers and market repori; 
than do other business men. He is iso and no one is near o{ 
whom he can make inquiry. His meager business will not perinit 
of his employing a b or sales agent. He alone must mana 
the production, distribution, and sale of his products. 

Must he go into the market place blind, to accept, unaided |)y 
market reports, the offer of the buyer wholly intent on maki); 
gain? 

Honest himself, he has ‘been wont to consider all mankind tic 
same. But now he is thinking for himself, and should be given 
all Lspesonense assistan a ‘ iene a 

ar tion of the farmers ew Ts, periodicals. 
and ae conling matter than do those of ot r classes; and 
they read them, too. 

if the people in cities, villages, and towns took newspapers in the 
same proportion farmers do, what a business the newspaper enter- 
prise’would be. 

The Government has not done anything for the farmer within 
my memory which meets with such universal approval as docs 
this service. 

In the district which I have the honor to represent the specia! 
agent's coming to establish a rural free delivery is greeted wit): 
open-handed welcome. The proposed routes are ablaze with ban 
ners and he is feasted asa king. If the routes now asked for in 
my district are all established, the greater proportion of the 
farmers will be supplied with daily mail. 

The postmasters join in the petitions and help on the work 
willing to throw up their offices for the common good—the great- 
est good to the greatest number. 

Recently it was stated in the public press that the carriers were 
to receive more compensation for their work, and all will conce:« 
that their pay is not at all adequate. Four hundred dollars per 
year and he to furnish horse and rig—everything. 

- Still our people were so fearful that the routes established mi)it 
be taken away or the prospect of having more dimmed, if the car- 
riers were to receive more pay, was fairly flooded wit) 
remonstrances against the change, and many of the carriers signe: 
the remonstrances. 

The farmer knows a good thing when he gets it, and he pro- 
poses to cling to it. 

The opinions expressed during 'this debate indicate an almost 
unanimous desire to increase this te riation to $2,000,000, and 
Iam quite certain this would now one, except for the state 
ment made by one gentleman, a member of the committee, tha! 
the Postmaster-General told him that not more than one and three- 
quarters of a million dollars could possibly be used at this time. 

This feeling is, to say the least, most encouraging. 

The only i encountered here is from the Represent:- 
tives of the large cities. 

from Illinois [Mr. Mann] argues that the re- 
the in cago are far in excess of the ex- 
pense of that 


of 
A like argument has also been made by 
. Bryeuam]. And it was urged that the larg: 


Pennsylvania 
cities yielded principal part of the revenues of the Post-Office 
t. These arguments were made in behalf of the pneu- 
matic-tube service. 
And the first-named gentleman made an eloquent, strong, an‘! 
impassioned that the latter service be extended to the 
stockyards in 


I want to inquire , whence came and whither go the letters 
metres foes the other mail matter which yield the large 
receipts offices? 

ee ae Semen Comeemannee fe not 
ne citizens of Chicago, nor amon izens 
3 trary large ' bare. to and 

con ; on o rs anc 
come from oe ret teaeien cad Sacsetabemeiner cities villages, 
and towns throughout the country. 


the gentleman from 











my State, of late at least, I find that the ple are reading 
a Chie newspapers Ps psey extensively. If these large cities 
were not fed and sustained by thecountry they would soon perish 
from the earth and cease to be known among men. 

‘God made the country, and man made the towns.” From cre- 
ation’s @awn till now the honest farmer has been the pride and 
glory of the world. He is the best hope of this Republic. 

He ought to be protected, and he ought to be fairly treated. 

And I rejoice in the favorable sentiment toward this appropri- 
ation, and fees it will pass without a dissenting vote. 
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HON. WILLIAM T. ZENOR, 


OF INDIANA, 
In THE House oF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Thursday, April 26, 1900. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole House on tho state of the 
Union, and having under consideration the bill (H. R. 10301) making appro- 
priations for the service of the Post-Office Department for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1901— 

Mr. ZENOR said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: This discussion has taken wide range. While 
the bill under consideration is the regular annual Post-Office ap- 
propriation bill, and while such a bill is always one of more than 
ordinary interest, _ this one contains matters of the utmost im- 
portance, both to Government and the great body of the peo- 

le. This is not only true because of the fact that it carries a 
larger appropriation than any ever heretofore passed, but for the 
further reason that it more clearly indicates and recognizes the 
policy which it is ~— shall become the fixed and settled policy 
< SS all future time upon the subject of rural 

ree delivery. 

No question has of late years attracted more widespread public 
attention or excited more earnest and thoughtful consideration 
among the masses of our people than that of better facilities of 
mail distribution through the agency of an extension of rural free 
delivery. This is one of the subjects, Mr. Chairman, upon which 
I confess that I am an enthusiastic expansionist. For years past 
our policy has been one of great liberality in securing to the great 
mass of our people the benefits of cheap and inexpensive litera- 
ture, and to afford to them the advantages of every improvement 
in our mail facilities, Postal rates have been reduced on all first- 
class mail matter. 

A classification of the matter passing through the mails has 
been so arranged that newspapers, periodicals, pamphlets, prints, 
and reprints of books of a certain character have been admitted to 
and carried the mails as second-class matter at the 1 cent 
a pound rate. This extremely low rate has stimulated the efforts 
and developed many large, enterprising, and reliable publishing 
houses and firms throughout the country to publish and circulate 
at ex low prices many of the most valuable works on the 
subjects of science, literature, and art, and furnish them to the 
people at popular prices. Through this means inestimable bless- 

ht e to the masses in the way of good, whole- 

some reading matter that otherwise would be beyond their reach. 
ei on hoe fundamental truth that our institutions rest 
upon common intelligence and the general dissemination of 
knowledge among the masses, overy effort has been made to ac- 
complish this te purpose throuvh the enactment of liberal 
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the past, and with some few exceptions must commend itself to the 
sanction of this House and the country. I am, however, opposed 
to the provisions proposing to grant subsidies to certain railroads 
mentioned. 

In this bill it is proposed to grant to trunk lines from New York 
and Washington to Atlanta and New Orleans $171,238.75, and to 
trunk lines from Kansas City, Mo., to Newton, Kans. , $25,000. 
These subsidies are not asked for by the Department and are not 
regarded by the Postmaster-General or the Department as neces- 
sary to facilitate the mail deliveries upon or along these great 
lines of railroads. 

So, Mr. Chairman, I do not understand why the Committee on 
Post-Offices and Post-Roads, whose chairman, Mr. Loup, is so 
generally watchful and careful to protect the Government and 
people from unjust and unwise expenditures of the -S moneys, 
allowed these items to be incorporated in this bill. If given the 
opportunity—and I trust such an opportunity will not be de- 
nied to any member of this House by any unjust rule—to vote 
separately upon these obnoxious provisions, I shall vote against 
these items. 

There are some other provisions of the bill which, in my jude- 
ment, are open to just criticism; but, Mr. Chairman, the only 
special feature of this bill to which I desired more particularly to 
address myself is that of “‘rural free delivery.” I represent a 
district that, while emuracing several large cities and towns, may 
yet very or be denominated arurai district. Many of the 
counties have entered upon the construction of systems of gravel 
and macadamized roads, and many miles of this kind of road 
have in some of the counties been completed and in opera- 
tion and use for many years. In others the people are fully 
alive to these advantages, and while not as far advanced as their 
more enterprising neighbors, and may have been to some extent 
embarrassed by less favorable surroundings and natural condi- 
tions, yet they are rapidly taking advantage of the very liberal 
laws in force in my State to secure the establishment of a very 
high grade of public highways. 

As it is now generally understood through the country that 
rural free delivery and these new and improved facilities in the 
mail service will only be extended to sections and localities where 
the condition of the public roads are such as to render such 
extension feasible, there is no doubt in my mind, when it is 
once known that this branch of our system of mail service has 
become a part of the permanent policy of the Government, that 
it will only be a few years until the popular demand for these 
additional mail facilities will stimulate such enterprise and energy 
among the ——_ for better roads that every community will 
soon be in a condition to entitle them to the benefits of this service. 

Mr. Chairman, good roads and rural free delivery are insepa- 
rably connected, and this fact must and will be readily recognized 
by every community, and thus, acting upon each other, wil! prove 
potential factors in generous and friendly rivalry in the develop- 
ment of their mutual interests. As pertinent to this discussion 
and appropriate to this occasion I wish to incorporate as a part of 
my remarks an address of Mr. Francis M. Dice, special agent in 
charge of the western division of rural free delivery, delivered at 
a meeting held by the citizens of Iowa, at Des Moines, October 6, 
1899, in which he quotes from a speech delivered by the governor 
of my own State upon a similar subject and occasion, In the 
course of this address Mr. Dice said: 


It is comparatively easy to present a multitude of reasons in favor of the 
aot ds. 


universal construction of roa 
There is no — inst it. This is one reform at least that has thi: 
advantage over all others: The argument is all on one side. Nobody is opposed 


1 
to good roads, It is not acontroversial question. The only practical inquiry 
is, ““ How to get good roads?” 
There is but one answer to that question, and that is to build them. But 
like every other improvement it costs labor aud money to doit. So the only 
question after all is, How can the sum necessary to do this be obtained’ 
Asa very nguished candidate for the Presidency once said about a very 
ate national measure, this is largely a “local” question and about 
w there may be and there are wide differences of opinion. Into such dis 
cussion I will not enter, for no universal method could be adopted. Theo 
conditions being so very different in different sections and localities, whether 
the construction of good roads shail be by General Government or by State 
and local authority or by all three combined or in conjunction is perhaps tho 
only question which admits of discussion. From such meetings as these tho 
proper ways and means will yet be evolved to provide for the expense neces 
for their construction, and by the proper authority and under the proper 


very farmer knows that bad roads often keep him from the markets when 
rices of grain are high, and thereby cost him a good profit. Every farmer 
ome how much time he has lost by traveling over bad roads. Every farmer 
knows how much larger a load his team would haul if the roads were hard 


nee 


i eeees a ae neneenas a = his eae 
expenses e repair of wagons and harness whose strength and safety havw 
been crippled by om roads. Every farmer knows how much more it costs to 
keep four or five horses instead of two or three, as he might with equal sery 

ice with roads over which to haul his products. Every farmer knows 
that his farm would increasein valueif by good highways it could be brought 
into y communication with village or city. All these things farmers 
know, when they think about it, and they know that the,sum of these pecun 

ijiary advantages in favor of good roads would vastly outweigh the cost of 
procuring them. 


E 
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My birthplace and my home are in Indiana, and in this presence I am re- | sauguration of this experiment. The first appropriation for this 


minded that a great many Indianians, at an early day in the beginning of the 
settlement of ihis great State, came here as emigrants as to anew E rad, 
and by their thrift and intelligence have contributed very largely to the 
development of the natural resources of the State and the building up of its 
institutions. 

We who still live there greatly rejoice to know how well Indiana sons have 
honored the mother State, wherever else they have gone, as well as in your 
State, for which they have furnished three United States Senators and many 
other worthy and honorable citizens. 

When I spoke of being from Indiana, however, I had intended to do so only 
as preliminary to saying that our present governor. who has been all his 
mature life a practical farmer of the county in which I live, in an addrees 
delivered before the Indiana State Board of Agriculture, at Indianapol 
last winter, spoke, among other things, on the subject of “ roads av 
rural free de ivery,’’ and his remarks were so pertinent to the object of this 
convention, as I understand it, that I desire you to know his views upon the 
subject. He said: 

** [desire to call attention for a brief while to another subject of vital mo- 
ment not only to the farmers, but toall the people of our Commonwealth. 
Good roads are inseparably connected with oss. Like abundant har- 
vests, they contribute to the good of all. The isolation of the country home is 
the farmer's greatest barrier. enlarge this barrier. *lron sharp- 
eneth iron, so aman sharpeneth the countenance of his friend.’ This proverb 
reveals a truth found in everyday experience, that Wy friction of mind 
through frequent contact the intellect is quickened and the mind expanded. 
Conditions that tend to isolate should be removed as pooner as ble. 

“Facilities for daily contact with the world’s best thought and p 
should be accelerated. The hest success socially, financially, and intel- 
lectually can not be attained until we have good tho fares. The restric- 
tion of marketing farm products to periods when the roads are i? pre- 
vents marketing to the t advan , both as to time. cont, om price. 

“Ib a farmer in southern In say that $2,000 was ost to the farm- 
ers on hay alone on one road extend: 8 miles from the market into the 
country. This loss, which was sustained in one year, was caused by im - 
able roads when prices were best. One year's loss on one crop would have 

id for improving one-eighth of the distance. This illustrates the financial 

oss caused roads. 

“ The farmer whose iy is held in the thraldom of bad roads for a large 
part of the year is subjec to an ordeal that trammels R 
social growth, and retards intellectual development. The farmer who lives 
on a mud road will be —— An 7 vironments in 


h the 
uggish manner; goes with muddy boots into 
his home; sits down with hat on; chews his tobacco, and spits in the fire. 
Such'a farmer is apt to lose much of his pride and self-respec.. His home 
has but little of brightness and good cheer, and his any oy subjected to 
the necessity of staying at home or oom in a manner t humbles their 
pride, and, as a result, their dislike for the country is intensified. 

“The farmer located on a good t hfare, who sees the fine turn-outs 
rapidly hurrying by, the occupants ly dressed people, is ve 
by the scene, steps quicker, thinks faster, and keeps his home surroundings 
in harmony with what he sees. A sense of pride prompts him to greater 
efforts to have for his family a conveyance, to provide about his barn 
good drives, free from mud, and to have about his home good brick or cement 
walks. His children go to school over good roads; his family goes to church 
to lectures, to town; they are in touch with the world's p The n 

ip high schools, 
will heighten the 


of combining small country schools, the demand for to 
need of vemen 
Rural free delivery of mail, so much needed among our farmers, can 
localities possessing good thoroughfares, insuring 


never obtain except in 1 
rapid transit at all seasons of the year. 
“ The United States is the only country among ali the countries that com- 
rise the International Postal Union that fails to deliver the mail to the ad- 
ressees. In thickly settled districts, where there are good roads, the condi 


tone are ripe for the Caoeness 2 demand SN ae of fairness from 
the Poet-Office Departmen on. Perry eath, First Assistant Post: 
ter-General, secured 


mas- 
an of eieoen for ex- 
perimentation in rural free delivery of I am amazed that objection 
should be made to Ceo apgropsiaien of Site peltey aun fee ore ee 
a purpose. Mr. Heath informs me that a tor from one of the 
States said to him, ‘ You have acted unwisely in this recommendation. You 
will have these farmers a real delivery of mail and causing a 
great ons of wou Iam Fis ttn ee eae ae ee e 
effrontery to speak men who are con ting 
so much to the ee and power. 
“ The ple who 


must not be overlooked in their just past ro S farmers 
of the United States, after suppl home sent ,000,000 
worth of farm products. They bear a large of the burden of taxation, 
and are justly entitled to some of the pri accorded to others. Re- 


cently I was invited to go through the Southwestern Limited through mail 
train on the Pennsylvania Railroad. ee 
tributing two pu tions from Augusta, Me. I was 

mail clerks that in one day on one through train there were 115 sacks of this 
mail for the State of Texas alone. I was informed that this trashy stuff was 
handled by the Government at a loss of 7 cents a 


These large =, 
filled with gene wrap: and packed by bly con 
100 pounds e sack, e ex to the Government one day, carrying 
mail to one State, would pay menee of two rural routes for one Pr. 
Before this Eastern Senator criticises the wise action of Mr. he 
should remember the farmers have some rights that even an Eastern . 
ator should respect. 


“These Eastern cities should no longer be allowed to delugeour mails with 
thousands of tons of trashy stuff, destructive rather than constructive in its 
millions These publica- 


influence, thus costing the Government dollars. bl 
tions are not sent in good faith to bona fide subscribers, but to many unwill 
ing subscribers, whose names are surreptitiously obtained. It f 
better if the amount thus unwisely expended were de to free 
routes. The result would be the farmers would daily and tens of 
thousands of our home ne all their . refining, 
and educating inft would into rural homes. all men 
the farmer n y paper. He is to keep in touch 
with the world’s ad to be on current events, and to 
daily markets. Nothing, in my do more to hasten 
end roads. ‘s family must be kept in close 
ch intercommunication with the world's it and action, or they 
will migrate from the country to the wal 
I can not add to this cony epitome of the advantages of good 
roads by one who speaks from of and whose 
worthy of the consideration. 


Mr. Chairman, wonderful progress has been made since the in- 








purpose made by Congress was for the year ending June 30), 149; 
when an item of $10,000 was set apart to make some experimentaj 

—_. This was followed up by subsequent appropriations, as fo). 
ows: 


For year ending June 30— 


1806-22200 eenceenncnnncnecnenneeee senceeeneens cons seeseneeeeseeseseeses. $20,000 
1897 .. o Se eees Coeese SeSeSe HHSEEe SEFESe SeeSee em oo . 40.000 
Cee cenemibececns - 
PER eMN Muti adinndcediacse-terstcnesovesesaccsice ces... 150 000 
1900 TTT eT TTL ee 500000 


And now in the present appropriation bill the very liberal sum 
of $1,750,000 is the amount appropriated for this specific purpose, 
an increase of $1,450,000 over the largest sum ever heretofore (e- 
voted to thisservice. The system in operation up to November |, 
1899, in the different States and Territories of the Union is showy 
in the following table. 

On the ist of November, 1899, rural free delivery was in suc. 
cessful operation from 383 distributing points, radiating over 4) 
States and 1 Territory, as follows: 








1 | New Hampshire. .-...... 5 

REDRRIEE » Svicdestorriceveccebiscs 1 | New Jersey...... < ? 
Arizona......- - 1 | ROW ROPE ....0<- { 
California . 14 | North Carolina.. | 
Colorado.... --- 5| North Dakota... } 
CODON . occas cantud ascocndcous a MCEStssasbssGkbbecessccc...... 49 
ING. cnsscneneeh tiptheoctbance ES 
PUREED ovccds ewes cucayswbesesborent 4 | Pennsylvania....................1. 15 
Il cniee witentneneith heen andi Oe PII wccncccccacccess--.... § 
ING denis Ghntenenochh SUbubd cease 14 | South Carolina .................... 21 
NII Tikit ao Sin nas palmeiemanens 44 | South Dakota.................. —_ 
 etentekibesccnccss... 6 

2 | Texas ....... 2 

1 | Utah ...... 1 

7 | Vermont... 6 

10 | Virginia .... 4 

io a... | 
a 

Oe St ah aden anaes ooccce 15 

ri 12 akin 
SOND i. icnis cactstictdecectosves 3 Bae udddecesbbbbuss 0.2.22. HB 


Between the beginning of the fiscal year July 1, 1899, and the 
ist of November, 1899, when the additional appropriation of 
$150,000 granted for the extension of the rural free-delivery serv- 
ice previously established, which became available on said Ist 
day of July and exhausted on said ist day of November, 1599, 
new service was established, as follows: 


| 














um.- | Popu. Num- Popu- 
ber of | lation State. ber of | lation 
routes. |se . routes. served. 
5| 4,100 || New Jersey.......... 1 565 
8| 2,525 || New York............ ll 8, 535 
Te ES eae 88 | 26,040 
1] 1,000 ] Oregon ............... 2 1, 490 
12 | 8,580 || Pennsylvania ........ 14| 11,216 
25 | 18,307 || Rhode Island......... 5 3,530 
21 | 11,791 || South Carolina ...... 2 1, 200 
16 | 12,882 || South Dakota........ 1 580 
4} 8,000 || Tennessee............ 4 2, 400 
8} 1,500 'OXAS ...... 2 1,435 
1} 1,500 ML sddvece 1 2,000 
8} 1,850 || Vérmont ..... 3} 1,800 
13 | 10,725 || West Virginia wis 1 70) 
10 | 5,410 || Wisconsin...........- 19 | 14,167 
9| 4,628 ———— | — 
11 | 14,025 GL. ssacn tates 243 179, 131 


This list has been materially increased since. 

It will thus be seen that up to November 1, 1899, rural free de- 
livery had been extended to about 180,000 persons, at an annual 
cost of about 84 cents per capita. No account is taken in this 
estimate of the great increase of postal receipts (averaging from 
50 to 75 per cent) which always follows the establishment of rural 
deli , nor is any reduction made for the cost of fourth-class 
gee and star routes a ene An new serv- 
ce, which have been or might be d tinued. ere is ample 
and convincing proof of the success of this service to be found in 
the reports of the special agents appointed by the Post-Office De- 
partment to make investigation of this subject and of the experi- 
ments made. 

There is strong proof also, Mr. Chairman, tending to show that, 
with t economical administration, when once this 
branch of the service is reduced to a well-organized system and 
wisely extended as the public needs and improved local condi- 
tions may qety it will be self-supporting. I am therefore 
heartily in favor of rural free ae: and congratulate the com- 
mittee in their response to the requirements of this 
Somaing of the public service and demands of the farmers of the 
country. 

















Post-Office Appropriation Bill, 


SPEECH 
o 


HON. HENRY H. BINGHAM, 


OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Wednesday, April 25, 1900. 

The House being in Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 

Union, and haying under consideration the bill (H. R. 10301) making appro- 
riations for the service of the Post-Office Department for the fiscal year 
ending June 39, 1901— 

Mr. BINGHAM said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: The paragraph on page 15, commencing at line 
22, down to and including line 4 on page 16, reads as follows: 

For inland transportation by railroad routes, of which a sum not exceed- 
ing $40,000may be employed to pay freight on postal cards, stamped envelopes, 
and stam paper, and other supplies from the manufzctories to the post- 
offices and depots of distribution, 870,000. 

For railway post-office car service, $4,561,000. 

There has been much misinformation scattered broadcast over 
the country in regard to the compensation paid to railroads for 
carrying the mail, and for the use of railway post-office car service. 
Some have contended that the mails should be paid for as freight; 
that the use of the postal cars is equivalent to the rent of a store- 
room, and other vagaries without limit have found exponents and 
advocates. 

The postal service of the United States is unique in this, that it 
is the greatest postal system in the world in extent, in receipts, and 
expenditures, in perfection of dispatch and delivery, and in the 
accomplishment of the most excellent results with the least ex- 
penditure of money. 

ITS EXTENT. 
' The population of the United States is distributed over 3,500,000 
square miles of territory. Large cities—Boston, New York, Phila- 
delphia, St. Louis, San Francisco, Augusta, Me., Chicago, Cin- 
cinnati, New Orleans, La., Minneapolis, Minn., Portland, Oreg.— 
suggest intervening distances of thousands of miles, and in all 
this vast area—sustaining 70,000,000 of busy people—the most ex- 
cellent facilities for quick and frequent intercourse are afforded. 
THE RAILWAY MAIL SERVICE AND PAY. 

This service is in operation on 176,726 miles of road with a fre- 
quency that makes an annual travel of 287,591,269 miles, or an 
av of 1,627 miles for every mile of road, at a cost of 11.1 cents 
per mile of transportation. Twenty years ago the cost per mile 
was 10,88 cents, so that notwithstanding the postal revenues 
have increased 200 per cent, with a corresponding increase in 
weight of mails carried, this rate per mile of transportation has 
increased but a little over one-fifth of acent a mile, The total 
tonnage in 1879 was 44,428,619 tons carried 1 mile, at 214 cents per 
ton per mile, In 1898 the total tonnage had risen to 272,714,017 
tons, while the cost had fallen to 124 cents per ton per mile. 

This is a marvelous showing, and could only have been brought 
about ha ectly arranged system, as is provided in the 
act of March 8, 1873, under which the rate of Ss de- 
creases as the volume of mail carried increases. Thus for 200 
pounds per day the pay is $42.75 per mile per annum, and at the 
same rate for 5,000 pounds it would be $1,068.75 per mile; whereas 
the law fixes the pay at $171 per mile. ‘Then 16,000 pounda addi- 
tional must be carried to earn $171 per mile additional. This is 
the principle that has produced the low rate per mile for trans- 
ar het mg is continuously operative in the same direction. 

It has formally published that the railroads receive an 
average of 40 cents eae mile for transporting the mail, and 
the suggestion coupled with it was that the rate should be reduced 
25 per cent. essor Adams and others ascertained that the 
average rate received by the railroads is 12} cents — ton per mile, 
and now the on that the pay be reduced r cent is di- 
rected to the 12} cents per ton per mile. In fact, 75 per cent of 
the whole weight of maila is carried now at less than 8 cents per 


ORES Soc 
8 cents per ton per mile would be entirely too much for 
this mail transportation if it meant simply the transportation of 
tons of mail subject to the conditions under which freight is 
met But the ee ae - entirely aes me } bm wf 
competent critic would ‘or amoment of applying freig 

conditions and rates to the mail. This, because the mails are 
carried in frequent and broken shipments on. r trains and 
in post-offices, so that an average load of mail is from 
4,000 to 5,000 pounds ee full car. 

oS is not a heavy load for a freight 


is often ter than 50,000 and 
reaches the limit at 100,000. 


and yet the weight of the 
postal car with its load ‘and the ht of the freight car and its 
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load are not far apart in total tonnage. Hence it is that a car of 
mail of 5,000 pounds, at 8 cents per ton, would earn but 20 cents 
per mile, while the freight car, with 50,000 pounds of fast freight, 
at 1} cents per ton per mile, would earn 37} cents per car per mile. 
This illustrates in few words the peculiar conditions under which 
the mails are carried. 

The sliding scale of pay to railroads for carrying the mails is as 
follows: 

(No. 2502.) 
SCHEDULE OF RATES FOR RAILWAY MAIL TRANSPORTATION. 


Pay per mile per annu 





i 





n. 








| 
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b 
a 




















3 Ss [889 [e8ose 
» 5 Sx a . a8 nr 
5 SA | Gees Er ees 
he no Sian cass 
oe | $8 | Sarai |u38a 
Average weight of mails per day car-| 84 85 | e2se te, 8 35 
ried over whole length of route. ot ov o MSF ecesa 
24 BG |seou |Foee4 
ae ae BAS3 |e foas 
Ea Ee Bie |as outs 
a | $2 |Saee lec ser 
e es #085 |\gaoks 
2 2p Ra os nwo Le 
3 $= Sana o“*aas 
5 22 Stas |je8sarn 
me? |e 4 

a Pounds. 

IIIS Rs cinta eecee deusensdon cece $50.00} $42.75 O04. BD iieucee. 
300 to 500 pounds pisanighatittadnen dt thie ebedindenxeiiliiccnssene 12 
500 pounds ........... 75. 00 64.12 yt iwtcwncces 
TC niins o donk Gdaiin cobslecssbhves<isene essenlcees ences 20 
IER wa Fe snctccaaesie coscevéqecés 100. 00 85. 50 GOD Rociscvcces 
NL 77 nd ont teeb cbubb nen tanh <ttbbienscleseeseene~) 20 
aaa ee] 125. 00 106. 87 YS 
1,500 to 2,000 pounds............... siaidieatiinaladiicn asoatu ih omnan ann! 20 
IIE hs diicwavcccdeutsacdés ----| 150.00 | 128.25] 102.60 |.......... 
IN cdiodinbuccenavddbecel Gnciginbtsslased ooeyentonanedn -| 60 
3,500 pounds ...... iiititinepne ntemaniioans 175. 00 149. 62 it |) ee . 
Dn a clecuhen noee! 60 
a eee are 200.00 171.00 PA Tendecteas 
For every additional 2,000 pounds...... 25. 00 21.37 Be Oe tehcancen 
OVER Ere BOR ko cncevencedcnccccccsss aswel ale iri arcing 9:0 bation dees 80 


| | 
No allowance is made for weights not justifying the addition of $1. 





Rates allowable per mile per annum for use of railway post-office cars when 
authorized, 
nary ost-office cars— 


NE RE 

I ie ae en dobd sin ddane beebandedeedoe eéccee caste 30 
i in a ae ata ahd india nd Ga bdee bended we éoan se ecece 40 
oa la cents sHadshanbiisoonvesetes bhene, OO 
To constitute a “line” of railway post-office cars between given points, 


sufficient railway post-office cars must be provided and run to make a trip 
daily each way between those points. 
RAILWAY POST-OFFICE CARS. 

I wish to call attention to the frequent statements on the floor 
of the House that the compensation allowed for the railway post- 
office cars is an improper expenditure of money and an abuse. I 
have observed that in most of these statements on the floor of the 
House the vital facts in regard to the payment for the use of the 
postal cars have not been presented. Thestatements give the rate 
per annum received by some road for a line of railway post-office 
cars. Even some who have attempted to discuss this question 
appear not to know the difference between ‘‘a single daily line of 
postal cars” and the number of cars that may be necessary to op- 
erate the line. 

As a result of this confusion, one who has attempted to enlighten 
the public on this subject (claiming that on a certain line ten 60- 
foot postal cars earned $219,000 per annum) has found it necessary 
to issue a supplement saying that his former statement should be 
changed to ‘'10 lines 60-foot post-office cars.” He might have 
added that on the line receiving $219,000 per annum for postal 
cars about 30 full 60-foot postal cars are employed in operating 
the 10 lines, instead of 10 cars, as would have been generally un- 
derstood from the original statement. The true analysis of the 
compensation for the use of railway post-office cars is this: For a 
line of 40-foot railway post-office cars each way daily (over a 
route, say, 150 miles in length) the pay would be $3,750 per an- 
num; therefore to earn this sum these cars must be run 109,500 
miles per annum, making the earnings per mile run 3.43 cents. 

Now, as compared with passenger-car earnings I quote from tes- 
timony before the Senate eommittee on passenger-coach earnings 
as follows: 

It is entirely Pome for a passenger coach on the main line of our road to 
earn over $200,000a year. It can make a trip twice over the road from Chi- 
cago to Burlington in a day, with fare $6. The cars are generally, on the 
first-class trains, crowded. They could contain 60. If they contained an av- 
ss of 50 passengers, that would be $300 one way, or a day, and over 

,000 a year. e car itself costs only about $5,000. 

This would make the earnings $1.34 per car per mile run, and 

hence it is clear, from the great difference between the amount 
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paid for use of the postal car, with the pay for the limited weight 
of mail carried in it, and the earning capacity of a passenger coach, 
that the Government really enjoys an advantage in its transpor- 
tation. Again, the earnings for passengers have been placed in the 
evidence before the Senate committee at 20 cents per ton per mile. 
On this basis the ascertained rate of 12} cents per ton per mile for 
mail shows that the passenger rate is 60 per cent greater than the 
mail pay perton. Mlustrating this, I give in comparison actual 
passenger rates and mail earnings as follows: 
From New York to Chicago: 

TT Tlnns aieetueth sntaneunhibetinmtrties aaemaheieeesabanbaietn 

Passengers per ton (10 to ton), actual fare ....................-.-.--. 
From New York to 8t. Louis: 





ansengee STLOD 
200. 00 


RE CEP OUD cpssesecctpqoonese peonnccs nenvan ccaccocnen cpsemnsaceneeosete 87.52 
nn Se RGN, «dn. cpus asenesninnenneinnaed 242.50 


Trom New York to New Orleans: 
ST Th cosaiidibensnes oduiinn sane neannhauinobas spagouncenapetibaenne 
Passengers per ton (10 to tom). .... 2... 222. ce nccn conn ence eens ccececccse i 

From New York to San Francisco: 
I a i ane ela ait satin canbe iivateatdinnidin ds aebgaiinttae 265. 63 
PE See Gs cco canacuncncncesmnedenpnastineenabeniins 
Some statisticians have fixed the number of passengers per ton 
at 15; and if thismumber of passengers had been used in alec 
putation, the earnings per ton for passengers would be 50 per cent 
greater in each instance; but the 10 passengers to the ton is a most 
conservative statement, and it is surely within the actual number 


of Pear per ton. 
hen I found the foregoing facts, I will frankly say that I was 
astonished; and while the gentlemen of the House who are mem- 
bers of the Postal Commission of course have this information, I 
am sure many members of this House, as well as myself, had no 
idea that ger rates were so tly in excess of the rates 
paid by the Government for carrying tie mail. The mail and 
passenger service are performed on the same trains and are very 
closely allied. These lines cover the great mail routes, and the 
fact that the passengers pay 200 per cent per ton more than the 
Government Baye per ton for its mail must go far to clear the at- 
mosphere of all of the indefinite and baseless charges which have 
been made against the present rates of mail pay. 
In this connection I would say that emphasis has been laid upon 
the rates paid by commutation passengers, and it has been claimed 
that this commutation passenger service is more closely allied to 
the mail service than any other form of traffic. The consensus of 
opinion, however, by those familiar with the two services is that 
they are not approximately alike, because in the commutation 
business the tion is limited by its character to short 
hauls with cars filled to their full capacity, while the rates are so 
arranged as to produce adequate compensation for the work, the 
shortest hauls being charge 


shorter distances and consequently pay the higher rates and the 
actual result of the commutation is about 1 cent per mile, but the 
average earnings per nger on a road having a very large 
commutation business is 1,82 cents mile. 

The postal service is rendered under no such conditions, but is 
a continuous service made up of pouches going off and comingon 
the trains every few miles, with other iar requirements, 
which I will not take the time to state This subject of 
commutation service and rates has been very ably stated by Mr. 
©. Stuart Patterson in a speech before the National Board of 
Trade, in which he says: , 
parison inap 
made, as a rule, 
the Chessy "thet by olmewing 40 te commuter lower rates you will 
full loads for passenger cars, and you will obtain, also, a large amount 
incide business 
S53. for the commuter and his family; and it is based, 
aiso, upon the Sore thet a certain of the ‘ 


service rendered by railroads. 
clerks to the subject of 
ten*-ut of Rail Mail 


over the railroads in the discharge of 

the mail 358,743,151 miles per annu end hence, on an zie, 

oa clerk travels a for every 1,600 pounds of mail 

1 mile. 
This indicates 

mail service, 


clearly the extraordinary 
Consicer, fora moment, 16,000 pounds of expcess 
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matter in acar, accompanied by 10 men, or 50,000 pounds of 
freight in a car, accompanied by 30 men, and the work of postal 
distribution in transit, with its vast army of clerks, will stanq 
out asa pecul ar and distinct service, and one of the highest ya). 
with which no comparisan can be made so far as any Classof y.)’ 
road freight traffic is concerned. The burden of perfecting ¢},, 
mail service of the country at almost every point is thrown 0; 
the railroads. 

This will appear by noting the last report of the General Su) ey. 
intendent of the Railway Mail Service, who describes the wor |: .+ 
city distribution in railway post-offices by railway postal cler\s. 
They handled 519,870,465 pieces of mail matter intended for city 
distribution. A far larger number of pieces were handled by ct) 
distributors sent out to meet incoming trains. This work, froy) 
this date on, is to be all thrown upon the Railway Mail Service. 
It will thus be seen that not only the ordinary distribution of 
mails in transit is eer on the cars, but the space and faci). 
ities which would required in the city post-office are thrown 
we the poe cars in which the separation for city delivery js 

0} . 

P The General Superintendent of Railway Mail Service states 
that the separation for city delivery is commenced hundreis 
miles away from the city of destination, and he says the Depart 

ment will be able to provide this improved service at a compara- 
tively small increase of cost and without retarding the distri}u- 
tion of the regular mail received in railway post-offices. There 
can be no increase in rate of pay to railroads by reason of this 
separation, because this refinement of distribution does not in- 
crease the weight. 


L 


MINORITY REPORT. 


The manatee sapett on the pening bill is a remarkable publi: 
decument. I y doubt if t isa single member of this com- 
mittee who could explain and make clear the statistics given in 

As preliminary to some remarks on that report, I wish to in- 
sert in the REcorD the laws governing the rates of pay for tle 
transportation on railroad routes. 


LAWS RESPECTING PAY FOR THE TRANSPORTATION OF MAILS ON RAILROAD 
ROUT 


(For the information of jocemamenes, Seseipmeent pasegpaphe hereto 
appended are bed from the Revised Statutes from acts of Con 
gress making appropriations for the service of the Post-Office Department 
The Postmaster-General shall, in all cases, decide upon what trains and in 

— — the mails shall be conveyed.— Act of March 8, 1879, section 3, :\) 

s., 358. 
Sec. 3999. If the Posumaster-General is unable to contract aay certyins the 


mail on any railway route at a compensation not ex maximum 
eaten beoeie pesvlied. or for what 2 a deem a and fair com 


he the letter mail the other mail, and contract, 
otaee alia or ee a ieciae for carey such letter mail by horse 
express or otherwise, at the greatest speed t can reasonably be obtaine: 
onl tor carrying the other mail in wagons or otherwise, at a slower rate o! 
Spo. 4000. Every railway co the mail shall carry on any 
train which may run over its and without extra charge therefor, a/! 
ter to be y the person in charge «{ 

the same.— Act of 3, 1873. 


is authorized and directed to readjust 
the compensation hereafter to be paid for the transportation of mails on rai! 
road routes upon the conditions and at the rates hereinafter mentioned: 
First. That the mails shall be conve aS Wah Gus Srequanay and epee: 
and that sufficient and suitable room, Axtures, and f ene or or 
tment properly lighted and warmed, shall be provided route agents 
distribute the mails. 


ADDITIONAL PAY FOR RAILWAY POST-OFFICE CARA, 


railwa: st-office 
not be entitled to 
section 


ata ’ 
mile annum for 45-foot 
cars, am pA mile pode ig LF ok meh FA per annum for 5) 


cars, 
‘OTE.—This statute does not authorize a pro rata compensation to |» 

vide rai! 
Se en ee ae Oey ages oe Bev =< 


post-office cars when required by th shall 
CS cababe ta panels lite apthig Genter ood therefor, 


act ‘une “An 
ie eras eval Og Hien ga ame Sem Bt 
‘That all cars or parts of cats used for the railway mail service shall be of 

















intained, heated, and lighted by and at the expense of the railroad com- 
males dct of March 3, 1879, section 4, 20 Stats. 358, 
MAILS TO BE WEIGHED BY AGENTS OF THE DEPARTMENT. 


“»« * ® And out of the appropriation for inland mail transportation the 
Postmaster-General is authorized hereafter to pay the expenses of taking the 
weights of mails on railroad routes, as provided the act entitled “An act 
making appropriations for the service of the Post-Office Department for the 
year ending June 80, 1874," approved March 3, 1873; and he is hereby directed 
to have the weighed as often as now provided by law by the Seaghozecs 
of the Post-Office Department, and have weights stated and verified to 


im by said em) ees under such instructions as he may consider just to 

ee eet : mtand the railroad companies.—Act of March 3, 1875. 
REDUCTION OF 10 PER CENT. 

** @ , That the Postmaster-General be, and he is hereby, au- 

thorized irected to readjust the compensation to be paid from and after 


and a 

t day of July, 1876, for ne of mails on railroad routes by re- 
pa the com ation of all railroad companies for the trans tation of 
0 per cent per annum from the rates fixed and allowed by the first sec- 
tion of an act en “An act making appropriations for the service of the 
Post-Office Department for the fiscal year ending June 30, i874, and for other 
purposes,” 3, 1873, for the transportation of on the basis 

of the average weight. * * *—Act of July 12, 1876, section 1. 

ADDITIONAL REDUCTION OF 5 PER CENT. 

And provided further, That the Postmaster-General be, and he is hereby, 


autho: and © readjust the compensation to be paid frum and 
after the Ist day of July, 1878, for transportation of mails on railroad routes 
by red the compensation to all railroad companies for the ‘ ransporta- 
tion of 5 per cent per annum from the rates for the transpo ion of 

on the basis of the a weight fixed and allowed by the first section 
of an act entitled “‘An act ag tions for the service of the Post- 
Office for the fiscal year e June 30, 1877, and for other pur- 


poses,” approved July 12, 1876.—Act of June 17, 1878. 
ALLOWANCE ON LAND-GRANT ROADS. 


Sec. 4001. All railway companies to which the United States have furnished 
aid, by grant of lands, right of way, or other , Shall carry the mail atsuch 
rices as Congress may by law provide; and until such price is fixed by law, 
ne Pi may fix the rate of compensation.—Act of March 3, 

1873. 
That railroad companies whose railroad was constructed in whole or in 
bya land t made by Congress, on the condition that the mails should 


over their road at such price as Congress should by law direct, 
shall receive only 80 per cent of the compensation authorized by this act.— 
Act of July 12, 1876, section 13. 
PENALTY FOR REFUSAI, TO CARRY MAILS ON FASTEST TRAINS. 
* * * Andif any railroad ny shall fail or refuse to transport the 
mails, when squared the 


by nt, upon the fastest train 
or trains run upon said road, shall have its pay reduced 50 per 


said company 
cent of the amount provided by law.—<Act of March 3, 1885. 
This report expresses the opinion that the main cause of the 
deficiency in the revenues of the Post-Office t is the 
cost of transportation allowed and paid to railroad companies on 


inland 

It speaks throughout of “contracts,” and says the companies 
very properly secure the best terms they can from the Govern- 
ment to orm this service, and calls attention to ‘ the excessive 
pay for the tr ation of mails, not with the view of striking 
out ghis item of the elon bill, for that could not be prop- 
erly done at this time under contract relations between the car- 
riers and the Government,” 

The minority report is altogether in error in stating that con- 
tract relations exist between these carriers and the Government. 
This is not the fact. There are no time contract relations between 
the railroads and the Government guaranteeing future payments. 
There are not only no time contract relations, but Congress deter- 
mines the rates to be paid in accordance with the laws above cited. 

It seems strange that the minority committee, overlooking this 
vital fact, speak throughout their report of ‘‘ contract relations” 


with , and of the companies securing ‘‘the best terms 
- can from the Government.” 

‘he report says it costs 8 cents per pound to carry the mails. 
This 8 cents a proposition, by soever made, has long 


since been 
Professor Adams has ascertained that the average cost of carry- 

ing a ton of mail 1 mile is 12} cents. Others have reached su 
the same result. This includes pay for postal cars. 
is carried 2,000 miles for 12} cents and 8 cents 
carry it 1,280 miles. 
report says, incorrectly, that the average haul is 813 miles, 
would make the cost a little over 5 cents per pound. But 
this 8 cents a pound inaccuracy. 

ie S«:ant weighing of all mail matter, made by the Post-Office 
nestaeeb and ‘published under date of February 21, 1900, en- 
ne of intelligence to demonstrate beyond any doubt or 
hat the average hanlof mail does not very much exceed 
rate per ton per mile fixed at 12} 
to the railroads for carrying the mail is 
cents p:+ pound the average distance and not 8 cents. 
ec th: minority report is not only in error, but grossly wrong 
aad mi :s;; Sag on this point in giving its sanction to the idea that 
, is paid to-railroads for carrying 


<t, ae veport states that exwress companies pay the railroad 
4) per cent of their earnings. Others, and among 


tif 


4 


Adams, place the figure at 50 per cem of their 
into details, this vital fact in connection with 


going 
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express traffic must be kept in mind, viz: That the portion of the 
express business carried under conditions even approximately sim- 
ilar to conditions controlling in mail transportation, is that part 
covered by packages of 4 pounds and less in weight, as that is the 
limit of weight of mailable matter. Taking this class of traffic, it 
will be found that railroads receive very much more per ton per 
mile for the express than for the mail. 

I call attention to the blindand misleading form in which other 
statements are presented in the minority report. For instance: 
**Fixed rate for haul of 200 pounds of mail, average distance a 
mile (365 days), $94.77." The impression upon reading this would 
be that for 200 pounds of mail daily over 1 mile of road the pay 
would be $94.77. In fact, the pay for 200 pounds daily in not 
less than 730 shipments per year, or 730 miles of transportation, 
would be $42.75 per mile of road per annum. 

In the greater number of these cases the shipments would be 
1,460 times a year and over per mile. With the 300,000 pounds 
pee day illustration (and there is but one route, New York to 

hiladelphia, that carries that amount), the pay for weight would 
be $3,323.34 per mile per annum, and this mail would be carried 
in 29,940 shipments per annum, or 80 per day. This is altogether 
a different question from a mere transportation of tonnage. 

The minority report gives what purports to be the annual 
revenue of a passenger car and the annual revenues of a mail car, 
but no intimation is given as to work performed—that is, the 
mileage run per annum—in each case, and without such informa- 
tion anyone can see that no comparison is possible. 

The annual revenue from any car used for any purpose depends 
upon the number of miles the car isrun. Nocoimparison of any 
value whatever can be made without such data, and hence the 
minority report concerning car earnings, in plain words, means 
nothing, absolutely nothing. 

Professor Adams has testified that the cost to the Government 
per ton for mail transportation has been reduced since 1879 39 

r cent, while passenger rates have been decreased 21.4 per cent. 

t will thus be seen that there is a principle at work, an evolution 
of the law, reducing the cost of transporting the mails, and it 
must be clear to anyone that with this decrease continuing, so 
far as railroad transportation is concerned, a profit on postal busi- 
ness will soon be reached. The last report of the Postmaster- 
General shows that this result is near. 

It is not necessary to go further into the details in connection 
with the errors of this minority report, but prominent among its 
mistakes I note especially: 

A. The statement that 8 cents per pound is paid for carrying 








ils. 

B. That the express companies carry the mails from Eastern 
cities to Chicago for 1 cent a pound. 

C, Table bottom page 2. It defies the initiated to understand it. 

D. Table bottom page 2. First footnote incorrect. 

E. Table bottom page 2. ‘Second footnote incorrect. 

F.. Details in the tables on pages 2 and 3 entirely unreliable. 

G. The citation, page 4, as to cost and use of posta! cars, 

H. The assumption that the service is rendered under time con- 
tract relations between the Government and the carriers. 

OUR SERVICE COMPARED WITH ENGLAND'S. 
¢ Mr. Chairman, there is beyond question much misunderstand- 
ing in the public mind in regard to relative economy in the con- 
duct of our postal establishment as compared with the postal 
establishment of other nations, 

It is true that the United States is far ahead of any other nation 
in the volume of its business, as shown by its expenditure of $101,- 
000;000 and its receipts of $95,000,000 for 1899. The only nation 
a ximating the United States in postal affairs is Great Britain. 

he United States covers a great area—3,500,000 square miles— 
and the distances the mails are to be carried for 70,000,000 people 
are within the following limits: 

Miles. 
Vanceboro, Me., and Seattle, Wash. .............-.-. ...20.----2-0----+---- 3,2 
Vanceboro, Me.,and Key West, Fla..................-..--..-..----.--.- ‘ 
ee On cnn vencineonensasconcascesccsesece By 1Ot 
San Diego, Cal., and Seattle, Wash ...... ..... T 
Boston, Mass... and San Francisco, Cal 
Washington, D. C., and San Francisco, Cal. -.....-... bitty dealin 
Savannah, Ga., and Los Angeles, Cal. ...... 2.2... 2 ccc cee eee cc ecees--e- 

These immense distances, with the great intermediate centers 
of population of Buffalo, Pittsburg, Cincinnati, New Orleans, Min- 
neapolis, St. Paul, Milwankee, Chicago, and St. Louis indicate 
most forcibly the great length of haul necessary to the interchange 
of mails in this country. It is to be noted that the mails do not 
follow straight lines. A letter posted at Key West, Fla., for Port 
Townsend, Wash . crosses the country diagonally and travels 
about 3,987 miles. This subject of the great length of bau! must 
bekeptconstantlyin mind as a natural, reasonable, and controlling 
factor in the cost of transporting the mail in order to a correct and 
intelligent understanding of the conditions under which our postal 
system must be operated. Then, too, 8,460 postal clerks are re- 
quired to make this great distribution in transit. 
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Turn now to Great Britain. The United Kingdom—England, 
Ireland, Scotland, and Wales—comprises an area of about 121,000 
square miles. The greatest distance that can be measured from 
Lands End, England, to Dunnet, Scotland, is less than 700 miles. | 
But the point of greatest significance in acomparison between the | 
postal systems of the United States and Great Britain is this: The | 
postmaster-general of Great Britain in his annual reports has re- 
peatedly stated that 85 per cent of the mail matter of the Kingdom 
is delivered in England and Wales, and 30 per cent of that in the 
London district. Now, the area of England and Wales is but 58,000 | 
square miles (population about 26,000,000). 

The longest haul out of London within this district (London to 
Carlisle) is not over 300 miles, 140 miles less than the distance 
from New York to Pittsburg. Bear in mind that the combined 
area of the States of Massachusetts and New York is 57,485 square 
miles (population about 8,000,000), and that notwithstanding the 
population of England and Wales is more than three times that 
of Massachusetts and New York, yet these two States yield a net 
postal revenue of over five and one-half million dollars, or a net 
revenue of 70 cents per capita. 

At the same ratio England and Wales should show a profit of 
$18,200,000; but Great Britain shows no such profit. If 85 per 
cent of the postal business of the United States were transacted in 
Massachusetts and New York, the net revenue on the ratio fur- 
nished by the existing business in these two States would be 
about $22,000,000 per annum. Thus, when conditions as tolength 
of haul and density of population are taken into account—and no 
reasonable or valuable conclusion is possible without doing so— 
it appears beyond cavil or question that the tal system of 
Great Britain is not superior to that of the United States from any 
point of view. 

DEFICIENCY IN POSTAL REVENUE. 

What I have just stated lains in part why the mail service 
in this country shows a deficiency, and why it is reasonable that 
it should do so. Butaside from rates of postage charged and cost 
of transportation, there is another strong factor that constitutes 
a most serious obstacle to the economical conduct of the postal 
business, and that is the fact that a proportion equal to one-fifth 
nf the paid mail matter handled yields no postage whatever to 
the Government. This is made clear by the recent weighing of 
all mails mailed in the United States, the results of which were 
published by the Post-Office Department February 21, 1900: 

Paid mail matter mailed per annum: 





Acces titidbeadsaneceess chine ddiaceeeeee pounds... 94, 888, 341 
I cn dandickiwocs cecusstackécodsses bubba enel do.... , 417, 505 
ee PI FIR wncen canscivensentennniestionnesnnl do 145, 874, 518 
on. nang meaussbonewiendaepenunba Ber... . 180, 
Total FOVERMO TERS GE, BGOD q.0.w os cocci cccdcncecctvecctcccstnsucs $95, 021, 384. 00 
I BE GID i sik oc on cccamcvinns coneee senwenianend cents l4. 
Free matter: 
SIs nnad tence teienedarnsennanabinoaatanaeiel pounds.. 82, 750, 550 
QOUMIBUER. < chins nbc lesccsiinccnts tockcccdnibqeowcial do.... 96, 182, 692 
Nn niartnninliilintatntenndenteiintemnaintn iain do.... 128,883,242 
If postage at ave rate for paid matter were collected f 
this free matter, the result would be per annum ............-. $19, 260,811. 68 
The Reals Same BD, BOD, WRB awe e cctcbendcndsccss seevantocdades 6, 610, 776. 75 
Therefore, if postage were collected on this free matter, the re- 
sult would be, instead of a deficiency, a surplus of............- 12, 649, 534. 93 


The weight of the 


uipment is not included in these figures. 
It will thus be hove 


at the total amount of paid matter mailed 
per annum was 635,180,364 pounds, on which a total revenue of 
$95,021,384 was collected. is shows a revenue per pound of 
14.944 cents. The total amount of free matter carried was 
128,883,242 pounds. If this free matter had been subject to the 
sane average rate of postage, there would have been collected 
from it the sum of $19,260,311.68. 

I am able, therefore, to make good the statement made to the 
House April 26, when I said I would be able to prove that the 
deficiencies in the postal service are due to an entirely different 
cause from that claimed by those who oppose this measure. 

The deficiency reported for June 30, 1899, was $6,610,776.75. 

If the aa rate of postage had been collected on this free 
matter, ins of a deficiency there would have resulted a sur- 
plus of $12,649,534.93. 

ALLEGED FRAUDS IN WEIGHING, 

The public press recently contained startling headlines of great 
frauds in weighing the mail. The interest of a member of the 
Post-Office Committee was aroused, and he addressed a letter to 
the Post-Office Department for information, and the answer is so 
instructive that, with his permission, I will give the correspond- 


ence: 
Post-Orrice DEPARTMENT, 
SEcoND ASSISTANT POSTMASTER-GENERAL, 
RAILWAY Appossmmet Division, 


Srr: I have the honor to acknowledge the receipt of your letter of even 
date, which I will quote, as you desire specific replies: 
Hon, W. 8. SHALLENBERGER, 
Second Assistant , Washington, D.C. 
en ao 
effect that when he was em- 


Stir: It was some time since stated in the 
mm your office an affidavit of B. C. Fechtig to 
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vieves as station mt on the Colorado Midland Railway he was directed to 
and did fraudulently aid in * padding * the mail on the said road. : 
I will thank you, if you have it on your files, for information concer; 


this matter, as follows: 

First. The date of the affidavit. 

Second. The name of the station at which B. C. Fechtig was employe 
the time he says he committed the fraud. 5 

Third. What was the date of the weighing in question? 

South. What was the number and termini of the Colorado Midland ),j] 
routs on which the station at which Fechtig was employed was situated) _ 

Fifth. What was the average weight of mails per day and pay per mile on 
that route prior to the weighing in which fraud is alleged, the same data fo» 
weighing when Fechtig was station agent, and the same data for weighin:s 
and adjustment since? 

Sixth. Was it possible for rote to have been concerned in padding t)}\, 
mails passing over the Colorado Midland Railway, the a of which would 
not have been shown on the route on which he was located? 

An early reply will oblige. 

Very respectfully, 


SMITH McPHERSON. 

Tn reply, I have the honor to state— J 

1. An affidavit signed by B. C. Fechtig was filed in this office in November 
last. It appears to have been sworn to on the 2d day of November, 1899, but 
the date at the head of the affidavit is October 31, 1899. 

2. The name of the station at which Mr. Fechtig states he was employed is 
Newcastle, Colo. 

8. The date on which the weighing in question commenced was April 16, 


4. Newcastle is on Colorado Midland réute, No. 165030, the termini of 
which are Aspen Junction (n. o.) and Newcastle. 

5. The average daily weight on this route for the term 
weight of 1894 was pounds; for the term commencing 
pounds, and for the term commencing July 1, 1898, 141 pounds. 


receding the 
uly 1, 1894, 113 
he pay per 


mile rs. annum for the term prior to 1894 was | for the term beginning 
July 1, 1804, $42.75, and for the term beginning July 1, 1898, $42.75. 
6. As compensation for railroad mail service is based on the average daily 


weight, no weight not shown in the figures above given, could have affected 
the compensation on this route. Under the rules and instructions of the De 
eo in relation to mail weighings, it would have m impossible for 
he mails in question to have — over this route and not been reported, 
unless there was dereliction of duty on the part of some Rostal employee. 
The weight claimed to have been sent was 2 sacks of pounds each, or 


250 pounds; this, it is claimed, was sent during the thirty-day weighing pe 
riod. Theave per day, as affecting the whole weighing, would have been 
8} pounds. The ent allows, under the law, $42.75 per mile per annum 


for an average y weight of not exceeding 200 pounds carried over the 
whole length of the route; hence it will be noted that even though the two 
sacks mentioned were carried during this weighing, they would not be enough, 
added to the 113 pounds daily average on the route, to bringit up to an amount 
which would have entitled the company to any additional compenaation. 


Very respectfully, 
; W. 8S. SHALLENBERGER, 
: Second Assistant Postmaster-General. 
Hon. Smita McPHERSON, 
House of Representatives. 


This correspondence shows that, so far as the Government's 
interests are involved, the alleged fraud, if actually perpetrated, 
had no effect whatever. 


Trade of Porto Rico. e 


SPEECH 
HON. WILLIAM A. JONES, 


OF VIRGINIA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Wednesday, April 11, 1900. 


The House having under consideration the bill (H. R. 8245) temporarily to 
provide revenues for the relief of the island of Porto Rico, and for other pur- 
poses, and the Senate amendments thereto— 


Mr. JONES of Virginia said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: The gentleman from Indiana [Mr. Watson} 
who has just taken his seat concluded his speech in support of the 
pending bill by asking us upon this side of the Chamber, with some 
attempt at dramatic effect, what we pro to do for Puerto Rico. 

Speaking only for myself, but, as I believe, voicing the senti- 
ment of every bemocret _ this floor, I answer the gentleman 
by saying that first of all I would prevent, had I the power to do 
so, the consummation of the cruel wrong which the advocates of 
this measure of oppression would perpetrate upon a helpless and 


inoffend: people, to whom instead we promised the blessings of 
liberty and happiness. 


I would not withhold from them, as this bill is designed to do, 
the guaranties of the American Constitution and the protection of 
the American . Iwould give to them a Territorial form of 
government, such as is enjoyed by every other American Terri- 
tory, a8 of local self-government certainly no less free and 
liberal that which it is proposed shall be given to the people 
of the Hawaiian Islands in the measure which but recently passed 
this pen I oe = a ae of Mahle whi — 
and not as conq su " g no ts whic e 
President and the Con of the United States are bound to re- 
spect. I would leave in their hands the power to protect them- 
selves against the rapacious greed of those in whose interest, as I 
oe believe, this measure of cruelty ani perfidy has been cun- 
— y and devilishly devised. a power of which this bill abso- 
re hae ung robs them. [Applauseon the Democratic 











Mr. Speaker, that the Republican leadersin this Houseshould have 
selected this day, the anniversary of that upon which the ratifica- 
tionsof the treaty of peace were exchanged—a treaty by the termsof 
which the island of Puerto Rico became a part of the territory of the 
United States—to enact this measure of injustice and bad faith 
must be incomprehensible even to themselves. To me it appears 
the very irony of relentiess fate, the refinement of a studied and 
shameless cruelty, that such an anniversary should have been 
chosen to mark the departure of the American Congress from those 

rinciples of liberty and justice which lie at the very foundation 
of our Republic. It was to be assumed, Mr, Speaker, that the gen- 
tleman from Indiana would have devoted at least a part of his ad- 
dress to an exposition of the governmental features of this bill. 
That he has not done so is to my mind a confession that they are 
indefensible and that the least said about them the better. 

During the discussion of the despotic rule under which this bill 
is being considered, a rule which limits all debate to three and # 
half hours, the erase from Pennsylvania {Mr. DALZELL] de- 
fended the action of the Committee on Rules, of which he is a 
distinguished member, upon the ground that the measure had 
been thoroughly discussed heretofore, and that there was there- 
fore no good purpose to be served by permitting any extended 
debate now. How the gentleman could reconcile that statement 
with the notorious facts in the case I can not understand. The 
bill covers 28 pages, 22 of which relate to and purport to bea 
complete system of civil government for Puerto Rico. Not one 
line of the civil-government feature of this bill has ever been dis- 
cussed or even read in this House, 

Indeed, I venture the statement that not one in ten of its mem- 
bers have either read or in anv other way acquired a knowledge 
of even the more  ahomey of the many governmental features of 
this measure, A bill providing a complete system of government 
for a million of people, containing features unknown to any Ter- 
ritorial form of government on earth, and for which the history 
of the world is to be searched in vain for a precedent, is to be 
rushed through this House under whip and spur, with no reason- 
able opportunity afforded for either an examination or a discussion 
of its provisions. 

In the limited time at my command I can not be expected to 
attempt an analysis of the measure. Many of its features are so 
outrageous, so iniquitous, so undemocratic, and so un-American 
that when they become known and understood they can not but 
offend the moral sense and shock the conscience of the American 
people—a people who abhor injustice, despise hypocrisy, and con- 
temn dishonesty. 

The first amendment peepee by the Senate changes the name 
of the island to that of Porto Rico. For more than four centuries 
this island, “the pearl of the Antilles,” has been called ‘‘ Puerto 
Rico,” and to that name its inhabitants are deeply and profoundly 
attached. Against this change they have earnestly protested, 
and yet, to the many other wrongs which they will be calied upon 
to endure, should the bill pass this House, is to be added the hu- 
miliation of being deprived of their country’s name—a name which 
they revere and love and which, in their estimation, is nothing 
less than sacred. Nor with them is it purely a question of senti- 
ment. Puerto Rico is their historical name; their records, both 
church and state, bear that name. 

Every deed and other muniment of title contains the name of 
Puerto Rico—a name that is now to be blotted out because, for- 
sooth, some Republican politician,ig norant of its derivation and 
meaning, and insensible to the wishes and the feelings of those 
who are attached to it, has abitrarily and wickedly determined 


that it shall be so. President McKinley, after advising with the 
Board on c Names, provided, by Executive order, that 
the name spelled Puerto Rico. Among the reasons for 
retaining the nt name advanced by the Hon. Henry Gannett, 
president of board, Iam permitted to quote the following, 


from a letter recently addressed to the chairman of the 
Committee on Insular Affairs. Mr. Gannett says: 


Puerto Rico consists of two good Spanish words, meaning rich port. This 
form is the one es | given b the ¢ Spaniards more than tous contutiva 
ogo. r} consistently an Sniformly followed by the people of the island to 


this day. It 2 name—a name which they have the same right to expect 
other adopt and use as we have to that others will adopt 
and names we . It is the form universally used by 


re. Porto Ricois a corrupted form, the 


everyw 
word “porto” no place in the Spanish language or dictionaries. 

Tn a communication, also addressed to the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Insular the representatives of Puerto Rico, lately 
in this city, in pathetic terms that no change should be 
made in the name of their island home. They say 
that there does not even exist the pretext of changing the name 
to Americanize it, since porto is not an English but a Portuguese 


Mr. Speaker, I submit that if the cies of imperialism and 
SR GAUIA deed: an ont f0nth in thas Ut ero vot to te 


a at least leave to the people of Puerto Rico such 
ob teey may find in the continued use of a name en- 
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deared to them by the history and traditions of more thin four 
hundred years. 
I come now, Mr. Speaker, to the discussion of some of the more 


practical provisions c! ihis measure. In every essential particular 
the government which you are about to provide for Puerto Rico is 
a despotism. The President, by and with the advice and consent 
of the Senate, appoints the governor. In like manner there is to 
be appointed a secretary, an attorney-general, a treasurer, an au- 
ditor, acommissioner of theinterior, and acommissioner of educa- 
tion, who, together with five other persons, also to be appointed 
by the President, are to constitute an executive council, at least 
five of whom shall be native inhabitants of the island. The local 
legislative powers are vested in a legislative assembly, of which 
the executive council is to constitute the upper house. 

The house of delegates is to consist of 35 members, to be elected 
biennially by the qualified voters. Only such persons shall be al- 
lowed to vote for delegates as have been residents of the island for 
one year and who possess the other educational or property quali- 
fications prescribed by the military laws in force on the Ist day of 
March of this year, which qualifications shall be subject, mark 
you, ‘‘tosuch modifications and additional qualifications and such 
regulations an<i restrictions as to registration as may be prescribed 
by the executive council. In other words, the executive council, 
appointed by the President, may prescribe such additional quali- 
fications for the elective franchise as may limit the exercise of the 
right of suffrage to a mere handful of the inhabitants of Puerto 
Rico, if, perchance, it shall so desire. This places it within the 
power of six, or a bare majority, of the members of the executive 
council, every one of whom is appointed by the President and 
may not even be residents of the island, to prescribe the qualifica- 
tions of the voters, and thus dominate the election of the lower 
house of the legislative assembly, virtually making the executive 
council the lawmaking power of Puerto Rico. 

And this, Mr. Speaker, is the free, local self-government which 
was solemnly promised the inhabitants of Puerto Rico! Wasever 
before such a travesty upon justice enacted by the American Con- 
gress? As a scheme for the despotic government of a subject 
colony it can not be improved upon. As a means to reward polit- 
ical favorites and to provide for broken-down Republican politi- 
cians there is nothing like unto it, either in the heavens above 
or the earth beneath. 

The salaries, with one exception, are all to be paid by the poor 
Puerto Ricans, The governor is to receive $8,000 and perquisites; 
the secretary, $4,000; the attorney-general, $4,000; the treasurer, 
$5,000; the auditor, $4,000; the commissioner of education, $3,000; 
a chief justice of the supreme court, $5,000, and each of the four 
associate justices, $4,500; a marshal, $3,000; a United States dis- 
trict judge, $5,000; a United States district attorney, $4,000, and a 
United States district marshal, $3,500. 

The President is also permitted, of course with the advice and 
consent of the Senate, to appoint three commissioners, two of whom 
may be nonresidents, at a salary of $5,000 each per annum, to 
revise the laws of Puerto Rico. All of these high and mighty offi- 
cials are allowed ‘all necessary clerks and other assistants,” the 
salaries of which are also to be paid out of the insular treasury. 
These salaries are far in excess of those paid in my own and many 
other of the Commonwealths of this Union, and in the aggregate 
constitute a sum sufficiently large to be a heavy burden upon the 
impoverished people of Pureto Rico. 

Unlike every other Territory, including that of Hawaii, the 
Puerto Ricans are to have no Delegate to Congréss. Instead, they 
will be permitted to send a commissioner to Washington to look 
after departmental work, who is to be paid by the United States 
$5,000 per annum. What his duties are to be the bill does not 
disclose. He is not even given the privilege of warming his heels 
in the cloakrooms of Congress. awaii, with one-tenth of the 
population of this island, is to send a Delegate to Congress, who, 
like all other Territorial Delegates, will have no vote, but will at 
least have the right to speak upon the floor of this House. 

Mr. Speaker, notwithstanding Puerto Rico is to be treated as if 
it were nota part of the United States, and its inhabitants are 
hereafter to be known as ‘‘ the people of Porto Rico,” this bill pro- 
vides that *‘all officials authorized by this act shall, before enter- 
ing upon the duties of their respective offices, take an oath to 
support the Constitution of the United States and the laws of 
Porto Rico.” The people of Puerto Rico are either citizens of the 
United States or they are aliens. This bill denies to them the 
right of citizenship, excludes them from the enjoyment of the 
protection of the Constitution of the United States, and yet re- 
quires their numerous and high-salaried officials to take an oath 
to support that Constitution! 

The Constitution is the supreme law of the United States; in- 
operative, you Republicans tell us, in Puerto Rico, because Puerto 

icois not a part of the United States, and yet the officials of this 
island are required by this bill to be sworn to supportit. They 
are to administer the laws of Puerto Rico and those of the United 
States not locally inapplicable exclusive of the Constitution, and 
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n the great American heart, that hatred of vice 

— pe still dominates this Christian nation, will some 

aa -{ pray God it may be in the near future—answer the ques- 

ton yut by President McKinley as to who will pull down the flag 

- in the Philippine Islands. [Loud applause on the Democratic 

side. : 

t as an appendix to my remarks a letter which I re- 

Thal pin from eronatituent who takes a great interest in 

ublic questions. It will be found to be a most scholarly and 

onal ul article, that will richly repay perusal. Its author, Mr. 

William Baird, of Essex County, Va., is a profound student of 

litical history, and his opinions, the result of exhaustive re- 

search and mature thought, are entitled to more than ordinary 

weight, Mr. Baird treats of the general subject of constitutional 

government and of imperialism from the standpoint of a Jeffer- 
gonian Democrat. [Loud applause on the Democratic side. ] 

APPENDIX. 
OccuPAciA, VA., March £2, 1900. 
My Dear Mr. Jonns: Your letter and h have both been received. I 


read and speech with much interest and pleasure, and am fully 
in oe a you on the constitutional question. Jhe judicial decisions 


support of r contention were riot familiar to me, and I was 
yon te have my view thus strengthened and reenforced. The Puerto 
Rican tariff measure, bad in i % worse as a precedent, asort of enter- 
ing wedge ory to further assumptions of power on the of the 
Government. truth is the Republ party and the tution can 
not flo 


possibly serve these two masters; he must choose between 
them. The party as a party—I do not now speak of individuals—stands, in 
a broad sense, for |\—i. e., arbitrary—government. It is continuall 
claiming and out aiter fresh powers, and thus, b o preseanel avad- 
ual absorption, is and sapping coe comevas Bg ts upon the main- 
tenance of which the free constitutional system founded by our fathers ab- 
solutely depends. The powersthus unwarrantably assumed are, then, freely 
employed tor the of favored interests, which, in their turn, by cam- 
paign contribution, and, indeed, by every means, direct and indirect, which 
wealth, can wield, pou the party so favoring them, 
trusting for their reward to assumptions of power by the Government 
to be used in like manner for their izement. 

And so wealth fattens upon the gifts of power, and power increases by 
the aid of wealth, while every revolution of the wheel marksanother advance 
om the road to ugestatiem. If not checked in some way, the result of this 
will be the transformation of what was intended to be a Federal re- 
publican government of carefully defined and strictly limited powers intoa 


practically imperial government, construing its powers to its own 
leasure, ‘ g no really effective limitations upon heen and using 
Prem at the and for the benefit of a few special classes and interests. 
The old may indeed be retained and the people permitted toamuse 


Seanedl: bus then Opus? ek ge fee py ee 

; . y only con- 

—_ inne ene The student of history is mournfully 
am r this 


process. Those who desire to establish des among 
a people accustomed to free institutions will, if they are wise in their gener- 
atom preserve the forms while in the very act of destroying the 


substance of , 
It is thus that ee wenty and ante, often with the acquiescence 
of the ed masses, arrive attheir end. It is here emphatic- 
ally the first step costs, and it should be watched and guarded against 
with that sleepless ce which our fathers have taught us is the price of 
liberty. Once that the Government enters the new acquisitions 
freed all constitutional restraints and what is there to control or check 
it? Wh it not establish a church, erect an order of nobility, fetter the 
press, the with and the bas’ prisoners, and “do all 
he other acts and things” w czars and sultans, themselves being judges, 


ven eupoceon fat the power thus arbitrarily assumed should be, in the 
first instance, at all events, moderately and judicially exercised, what would 


this avail? er tly and wisely employed may for that ve: 

reason be of all kinds Seoed dapanrous. It fe thus that that watchful oak 
ousy isthe best safeguard of freedom is lulled to sleep and that na- 
tions are soothed into a falsesecurity and then disarmed and manacied. Our 
fathers would not trusted mortal man, not Wash m himself, with 
cuempower, Bee a enene costes 3, nas because there was any risk 
that he would abuse t because Ss “i have been f: to 

0 


liberty, and even if secure of as emingtons, esaune- 

nities an only retain tnd pee Se powers ot governing emselves by 

manfully tly ing the tasks whichit imposes. As 

ay = a raal government and a childish people are correla- 

But, it ng With a childish people, it is that 
the Government Set in other words despotic, and this 

: Is it wise for the United States vol y 

a in a tically childish on. 

80 an indefinlte period, sich a people, in short, as 

? ist oo that apeates sow for 

for, if it is wise to undertake the permanent 


nogood reason can be assigned why similar con- 
should not be made oven Overy race and in every 






d the great names of ear! — 
pe pe cy against 
teachings were one long and vehement pro- 


in favor of the red-handed uestand 

SEE phopmition passe tern Ske pale toe 
Pe te it. must seek other 
nd pl der oe Fe ved author of the Declara- 


advocate of - 
the world. Nor they 


find it in the scarcely less celebrated document emanating from the other of 

the two great schools of political thought which divided the country in its 

early history. The Farewell Address, which may fairly be taken as embody 

ing in large measure, Hamilton's views as well as Washington's, condeims 

on policy not less emphatically and more directly than the Declaration 
self, 

Unquestionably there has heretofore been expansion, wonderful expan 
sion, an immense increase in area. But surely there is a very clear distinc 
tion between the peaceable acquisition of coterminous territory, highly con 
ducive, if not absolutely indispensable, to the natural growth and healthy 
development of the country, either virtually unsettled, or settled by a race 
akin to and easily assimilable by our own, and the forcible seizure and sub- 
jugation of a country separated by thousands of miles from the nearest fron- 
tier of the United States and inhabited by an alien, hostile, and unassimilable 
| ee le. There is here a question not of colonization, but of conquest and all 

hat conquest implies. It is perfectly possible, no doubt, to conquer the 

Filipinos and to hold them permanently in subjection; but is it either just or 

expedient to do so? Is it “benevolent assimilation’ or “criminal aggres- 

sion?” We ought to be able to distinguish between the two, for it is only in 

— not in ordinary English that these have lately become convertible 
rms. 

At any rate, be it called what it may, to pursue such a policy effectively 
Americans must break with their historic past and trample upon their trad/- 
tional priciples and ideals. What becomes of the deep-rooted American hos- 
tility to standing armies, and of the solemn and repeated warnings against 
them left by the early patriots and statesmen of all parties? To suppress re 
sistance in every shape throughout the islands and then to hold down eight 
or ten millions of reluctant subjects, still more to defend a possession thus 
acquired and thus held against possible, not to say probable, attack—for the 
entrance upon this new line of policy will at once involve the United States 
in all the complications of European politics—will necessitate the indefinite 
maintenance of a large standing army. Militarism having come to stay, im 

rialism is next in order, looming large already upon the horizon of the 


uture, . 

Nor will a single army suffice. In addition to that stationed in the Philip- 
pines there must always be maintained a large force at home ready to relieve 
or reenforce the army of occupation. Meanwhile officers of every grade, 
civil and military, as well as the soldiery, will be gradvaily growing more 
and more habituated to the rule, not of laws, but of men—in short, to govern- 
ment by the sword. It isahabit by no means difficult toform. The domi- 
neering instinct, the “lust of sway," is deeply imbued in our own nature. 
Burke forcibly pointed out the effect it had in encouraging the oppressive 
conduct of the British Government toward America, and it is an appetite, 
moreover, that grows by indulgence, with no hope of check through repie- 
tion or satiety. Is there no we eed that such a force, largely increased 
from its original proportions by the necessity of being constantly in a state 
of preparation for war, in consequence of the new policy of encouraging in- 
stead of avoiding European entanglements, might be dangerous to liberty at 
home as well as abroad? 

The founders of the Government would have said that there was not 
only a possibility but a probability, nay, almost acertainty,of this. Plausible 
pretexts would not be wanting. A labor strike of unusual dimensions, a race 
feud of unusual bitterness, a prolonged and ~ngersue riot, a hotly contested 
State election, any one of many events not unlikely to occur, might be held 
sufficient ground for the employment of United States troops ‘to restore 
order and protect life and ere. not only without any demand but 
against the solemn protest of the State authorities. If resistance were at- 
tempted there would be thousands of soldiers, trained to the work of ‘‘sup- 

insurrection” by the most summary methods abroad, ready at the 
of the Government to shoot down citizens of Pennsylvania or Llinois as 
romptly and ruthlessly as natives of the Philippines or other enslaved 
ependencies. 
he precedent once established would ‘te followed in and again, the 
sphere of the central government expanding and that of the State govern- 
ments contracting constantly, until nothing was left of the original federal 
character of our institutions but the name, until “local self-government” 
became an antiquated tradition and the States were reduced to mere sub- 
ordinate municipal ¢ s, useful only as instruments to carry out the 
will of the one supreme, unchecked authority, queendy fully acoustomed to 
enforce unquestioning submission throughout the subject provinces of the 
empire. And thus, after the manner of all previous republics, would end the 
t American experiment, to the success of which Jefferson once fondly 
ooked for the political regeneration of mankind. Once fairly enter upon 
this downward course and it is difficult to see what mortal power could 
avail to check it. The thirst for gold itself is not more consuming and resist 
less than that for dominion when it takes full possession of the public mind. 

At what precise me in the evolution of this strange hybrid, this mece 
of political composite, this monster of a government—republic at home, em- 

abroad—the baser element of its dual nature woul gain complete as- 
cendency it might be rash to , but that it would finally gain it we are 
warranted by all experience in enpeeoe. The oft-quoted example of 
Great Britain is not a case in point; the conditions, so far from being identi- 
cal, or even similar, are widely different. Indeed, whatever the external re 
semblance, the agreement informs and detail, in origin and structure, the 
two Governments—those of Great Britain and the United States—are as 
wide asunder as the poles, and in penny So ther differ more essentially than 
in the very point under consideration. Nor are the circumstances of the two 
countries less dissimilar. From her insular position and limited area, impos- 
sible to increase by coterminous annexation, the acquisition of foreign and 
distant territory, in spite of its greatand manifest disadvantages, might have 
seemed to British statesmen a necessary condition of Britain's greatness, but 
the most ravenous hunger could hardly desire, the most gorgeous 
dreams of territorial ambition could hardly picture, a goodlier heritage than 
that which nature herself has bestowed upon the United States. 

In all this I have heretofore been considering only the consequences of 
h the Philippines as a vassal dependency, for the reasons that forbid 
their ission as a Stato or States into the Union are so manifest that it 
seems su mous to point them out. Surely by this time every sane man in 
the United States must have had enough of mongrelism, of the attempt to 
incorporate and assimilate alien and inferior races. The result has assuredly 
not so far been sufficiently favorable to encourage further experiments in 
the same direction, and it is hardly to be presumed that any man not a can- 
didate for a lunatic asylum would have the hardihood to suggest further 

ing the situation by adding millions of Asiatics to the millions of 

voters we already have, to assist in governing us. to hold in their 

hands the balance of power, and perhaps, at critical moments, to decide the 
most momentous political questions. Yet if the Philippines are to be admit 

ted to statehood, ali this must follow, unless, indeed, we should carry the 
ot “benevolent assimilation” so far as to exterminate the present 

bitants and = 4 rendering Seen country a desert, should open it to 
colonization. These ngs May come in time, but as yet the spirit 

of imperialism is hardiy full grown; it must wait for a season ere it is ripe 

for such achievements. 
But are we, it may be asked, to make such a sacrifice as this, to renounce 
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our conquest, to set free oyr subject people? In order to avoid the evils 
which stare us in the face there are few sacrifices which it would not be wise 
to make, but there is in truth no sacrifice involved. So far from strengthen- 
ing in a military sense, the retention of the Philippines would serve merely 
to weaken us. On this continent the United States can be made practically 
unassailable and may laugh to scorn the threats or efforts of any enemy on 
the globe, but the permanent possession of the Philippines would invite at- 
tack and at the same time furnish a highiy vulnerable point upon which to 
direct it. Todefend our own shores is one thing; tosecurea lately subjugated 
and po or wholly hostile province, at a distance of 7,000 miles, quite 
another. 

I do not say that it can not be done, but it is obvious that to make it se- 
cure would require immense armaments, naval and military, and entail enor- 
mous expenditure, and proportionally heavy taxation, while the possibility 
of foreign wars would be incalculably increased. As these facts can hardly 
be controverted, it is alleged as a counterbalancing advantage that the 
country will reap great commercial advantages from this policy. ‘Trade 
follows the flag” we are told. Never was there a greater f . Trade 
follows the interest of the traders; it goes where the best 8 can be 

for the lowest price and is governed by practical, not by sentimental, 
considerations. The colonial experience of the continental powers of Europe 
is sufficient to refute this doctrine. 

No; trade will not follow the flag unless it would have flowed naturally in 
that channel with or without the flag, or unless it is intenied to use bayonets 
or bullets as instruments of commerce, and to force recalcitrant nations to 
buy and sell in one exclusive market, whether they will or not. Nay; we 
need not go sofaras Europe to see this demonstrated; the rapidity with 
which American products are superceding all others by purely voluntary ac- 
tion of other countries is -—y sufficient. 

“The open door" is what is wanted, and this can much better be obtained 
without aggressive war and forcible annexation. ‘'ariffs and wars hinder, 
they do not promote trade. So, then, when Americans have abandoned their 
principles, bartered their birthright. and betrayed their most sacred trust, 
they will not even receive for it the wretched reward by which they have 
es tempted. The 80 pieces of silver soiled and blood stained elude 
t ‘ 
ery sincerely, your friend, 


Hon, Wo. A. Jongrs, Washington, D. C. 


WM. BAIRD. 


The Operation of the New Financial Law to May 1, 1900. 
SPEECH 
HON. MARRIOTT BROSIUS, 


OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Thursday, May 3, 1900. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union, and neving under consideration the bill (H. R. 11212) making appro- 
priations for sundry civil expenses of the Government for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 190], and for other purposes— 


Mr. BROSIUS said: : 
Mr. CuarrMan: I embrace this occasion to lay before the House 
some facts showing the operation of the new financial law durin 
the month and a half of its existence. It will be gratifying, 
am sure, to every member and to the country to know how suc- 
cessfully the law is working out the results which were antici- 
pated in its passage. It has more than met the most sanguine 
expectations of its friends, and disappointed every adverse sug- 
gestion of its enemies. 
REFUNDING PROVISIONS. 
The refunding provisions of the law are working out an achieve- 
ment in finance without a lel in the history of the world. 
The statement I submit is 0 








plates and new national-bank currency. Temporary bonds, } 
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ever, have been issued in accordance with the plan laid down in 
the circulars of the Department. 
LEGAI-TENDER REDEMPTION. 

The operation of legal-tender redemption under the provisions’ 
of the law exhibits a highly satisfactory condition of public conf. 
dence in our Government paper, and is a happy omen for the sy. 
cess of that branch of our monetary system in the future. Tho 
Secretary of the Treasury informs me that the amount of Uniteq 
States notes redeemed in gold out of the reserve fund since tho 
new law went into operation is $5,133,289. As these redemptions 
occurred from day to day the reserve fund was replenished from 
the general fund, as the law provides. 

It may be noted in passing that the redemption of United States 
notes would not have amounted to anything like the sum named 
but for the fact that under the provisions of the law currency cer- 
tificates are no longer availableas reserve money, andsevera] mil- 
lions of those certificates were turned in for United States notes 
which were converted into gold certificates. 

The amount of Treasury notes*canceled during the same period 
is $4,361,000. The amount of standard silver dollars and subsid. 
iary silver coined during the period are, respectively, $5,792,377 
and $1,192,320.45. 

I will print at the end of this statement, with the consent of 
the House, a circular of the Treasury Department containing in- 
structions in accordance with which the exchange of bonds under 
the provisions of the law has proceeded, as well as a statement 
showing the profit on national- -note circulation issued on the 
new bonds, and also a statement exhibiting the a worth of 
the outstanding bonds upon a 2} per cent basis daily during the 
months of April and May, 1900, 


BANKING AND CURRENCY PROVISIONS. 


I submit now a statement from official sources showing by 
States the number of approved applications for authority to or- 
ganize national banks, the number of banks organized, and the 
amount of bonds deposited by them since March 14 to May 1, 1900. 
This statement shows the number and amount of capital of banks 

roposed to be organized with capital of less than $50,000 and of 
$50,000 and over. ‘The same division is made in connection with 
80 

Following this I will print a statement showing the total num- 
ber of applications, informal and formal, for authority to organize 
nation ks, arranged to show by States the number of origi- 
nal organizations and those weepeeeh to be converted or reorgan- 


Applications approved for the organization of national banks, and national 
banks organized, from March 1, to April 30, inclusive. 




















A ved applications 
e organize national 


National banks organ- 
banks. ized. 





Bonds, 
State. 





00) $25, 000 


, and shows the amount of bonds | (onnecticut ...... s.-..-| 10,000 

of each kind exchanged since the law went into operation, March | New York -..-...- 175, 000 

14, to the ist day of May, 1900, together with the saving in inter- now. te A wseee- sala 0a 

est, the premium paid, and the net saving. This is the statement. Beans tT 6m 

“59, 000 

22, 500 

Threes of 1908 _............-...- 20, 000 

PCG BOUT concecapastnsonina ewe 
Fives of 1904. .................-| 40,230,850 | 4,610,841 | 4,046,878) | 672,963 | 7 niciana ........|. 1) 26,000)..../.........|_...|.......-]...-].........|....... 

ea ee 50, 000 

<n: snaiatecnataeeenapeiiasitinarsatentin ante htiiaiamiadaapsasia a ete aha t ctal ~~) 25, 000)“ "1'1, 645, 000) “210; 000 

The “ net saving ” shown by this statement represents the differ- iP cosaenpen ies - 4 


ence between the amount of interest the Government will pay upon 
the bonds refunded tothe date of their respective ties and 
the amount of interest the Government would have been obliged 
oe bonds above described been thus refunded. 

t will be observed that 


$260,020,750. The Treasurer has already made full settlement for 
bonds amounting to $259,051,950, and of the iums and 
to be paid, $26,034,771. The Treasurer has = 923,- 
732, leaving unpaid only about $110,000. Ofthe , 020,77. bonds 
exchanged ee from institutious or private persons 
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imi lications on file with the Comptroller of the Cur- 
Statement of Prelire national banks, showing (1) the number of con organ- 
nhlons with capital of less than $50,000 and with capital of $50,000 
oe over, and (2) the number of conversions similarly classified April 30, 1900. 
ee 
Primary. Conversions, 
te. Capital | Capital | Capital | Capital 
oe hous than $50,000 hess then ,000 
$50,000. jandover.| $50,000. |andover. 
oad a ere o1 ue 1 
Maine ..---+ +--+ iucekssies ‘ Shskaenael, Sdeatanddens 
New Hampshire ......---+-+-----+------ : Dense +02 1 
Vermont . -...---- +--+ -9+e02e+ee8" erecce S [reeeseewe 1 1 
Massachusetts -..-------++-------------- D |naennw ne s-|annnee ones 1 
Connecticut....-.------- -----+--++--+--- 4 B Jo nnces ocnnfenntonceee 
New — ewenene eens PeGenGEt ondayseyees - : 6 5 
OTBOY . ~----o--e- erence seccsencccee = ‘ “ 
RO ROE i3 M7 3 2 
Delaware ----------- eeegpeeeyocessereoe B | --nnewa---)aneennense|enneeennns 
Maryland ....-------<-+-++ -s0ee rere ee 6 |--------5- 3 
Virgimia...- ~---++---+---020+ eeneeneeee-e 2 2 § L-nescesee : 
West Virginia -....+-----+-+--0+--0----- ‘ 2 i 3 
Wipes ai i 
6 1 7 2 
it oketehceneheattaebien eal 1 
x 2 
1 
4 2 
36 4 17 
3 2 3 
6 3 16 5 
3 1 @- 1 uscwibeoe 
29 4 16 2 
17 5 10 3 
20 3 17 3 
ichiQan ..-- +++ eee e ener enenene ee eeene : seececee 2 7 7 
Wisconsin ....-...---------------+++-+--- 4 q 
Minnesota... .. newene we eetereeensaneenes 13 . . : 
Mins oagareevsnsvvewvsnsssvveneson 4 2 8 ail ishiee 
North ota ...-- eaceneeeneenwneweenes| — D lennwenenns f 1 
South Dak: ee ee ew eee SeVece it pibteetttae 3 seseesoce i 
en ee Ee atin candindcn cowsve OF Be dstenhees WO haviiccitiie 
Monten. «2.26 cccee noes eeccee se oeee eee. D ba coven us gulaceces cos} cbsedecve 
Wyoming...... Setibkguivwanececescccecce ; 1 2 
1 
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Tam advised by the Comptroller that on March 14 the bonds on 
deposit to secure circulation aggregated $244,611,570, while on 
April 30 the amount was $268,405,240, an increase during the 
period of $23,793,670. The total amount on the latter date in- 
cludes new twos to the amount of $202,783,¢50. This shows how 
large an amount of the new bonds exchanged for old ones is 
availed of to secure bank circulation. 

The bond-secured circulation on March 14, 1900, amounted to 
$216,374,794, and on April 30, 1900, to $246,067,162, an increase dur- 
ing the period of $29,692,368. It will be observed that this increase 
in circulation exceeds by about $6,000,000 the increase of bonds de- 

ited during the period, showing that a portion of the increase 
is due to circulation taken out on bonds already deposited under 
the provisions of law authorizing circulation to the par of bonds 
deposited. 

As an indication of the amount of currency the national banks 
may issue in the near future, as gathered from their expressed 
intention, I will print with my remarks some interesting figures 
tabulated from the answers of 3,000 national banks to inquiries 
addressed to them by William C. Cornwell, president of the City 
National Bank of Buffalo, N. Y., a few weeks ago. The questions 
asked were as follows: 


How much new circulation do you think you will take out soon? 

How much, say, within a year? 

How much have you out now? 

What is the capital of your bank? 

Is circulation in your locality easily kept out, or is it returned quickly for 
redemption? 


Mr. Cornwell condensed the results as follows: 


Immediate increase in circulation ..... ...........--..--.-0-seeeeseee 
REGION WIGDIN & FOB oc cece cece ccc: ce cocccescecccece dianinwediieis 





$69, 065, 049 
20, 583, 146 
Total increase in circulation within a year...............-.... 89, 648, 195 
We have also received replies from a large number indicating in- 
tention to increase when bonds go lower, amount 


btccee covese cece 22, 140, 663 
i iets due tik wndcbedeesdat bisetdwugiienaplelodekudoe ceos 111, 788, 858 
Circulation easily kept out per cent.. 
Returned quickly do.... 11.5 
These figures do not include whatever new circulation may 
come from new banks applying for national charters. Up toa re- 
cent date applications were as follows: 
Capital $25,000 and less than $50,000—9 banks, with 
nin dendtinehnalind dccdge enbeuague assess $8, 980, 000 
Capital $50,000 and over—84 banks, with total capital 6,010,000 


It is estimated by the Chicago Banker (as to the $25,000 
banks) on a of some applications being denied 
and others falling a little velow their fall capital in 
ing out circulation, that increase of circulation from 
this source could safely be put at 
And for the larger banks at 


Making further increase in circulation 


7, 


000, 000 


10,000, 000 


Grand total............. tea alia Asch toad id la a 121, 788, 800 


Table of William C. Cornwell. 




















Amount possi- How kept out. 
ble to increase — 
Additional in- Waiting for 
State or Territory. Capital. Amount in Increase | Grease within | °VeT and above! jower bond fo 
circulation. | immediate!y. ¥ amount out, | Quickly 
; a year, and increases market. Easily. — ened 
a ie 
Alabama $2, 100,000.00} $872,350.00} $304,700.00 | $45, 000.00 gs7s,950.00} $75,000.00 |? “too | 7°" oe" 
tick dee cncnece cocnnc<coe , 100, 000. , 350. , 700. , 000. , 950. , 000. heen 
Arizona... 400,000. 00 157, 250. 00 a 237, 250. 00 25, 000. 00 50 50 
Arkansas 1,070, 000. 00 227, 500. 00 81, 250. 00 8, 900. 00 902, 830.00 |................ 7h 25 
California. 6, 875,000.00 | 1,648, 510.00 811, 880.00 | 1,026, 150.00 8, 382, 460. 00 100, 000. 00 67 33 
Colorado. -- 862,000.00 | 1,870, 825.00 216, 925. 00 75, 250. 00 1, 609, 500.00 |............--.- 15 25 
Connecticut 19; 457,070.00 | 8,020,750.00 | 1,661, 100.00 495, 000. 00 8, 908, 200. 00 135, 000. 00 4 6 
Delaware .. 2,113, 975.00 784, 250. 00 67, 250.00 34, 500. 00 1, 227, 975. 00 169, 000. 00 9 8 
District of 2, 802, 000. 00 990, 400. 00 SOU fe oo nose a POS Lon occocnnes: occu 43 57 
OOTIAA, «cons bamene 1, 000, 000, 00 363, 250. 00 151, 750. 00 75, 000. 00 412, 000. 00 87,000.00] 100 |.......... 
Georgia 3, 456,000.00] 1, 046, 800. 00 920; 000. 00 167, 500. 00 1,312, 700. 00 87, 500. 00 7 23 
TIEN «-no-nneneee one 450, 000. 00 134, 000. 00 43, 600. =: | 13, 750. 00 SN a a 100 oe 
psoess sbectone 81, 99%, 000. 00 7, 809,735.00 | 5,49? 524.00 j 571, 000.00 18, 147, 650. 00 340, 000. 00 9% h 
nhl wacisdwencas ccccce oes 12, 162,000.00 | 2,434,335.00 | 2,487,578.) +, 41, 125.00 4, 893, 962. 00 455, 000. 00 4 6 
Nee ion Sacecosiscemncocce 600, 000. 00 148, 9%. v0 5 81, 000. OF 87, 500. 00 a er we | F 
nec ccwece 11, 140,000.00 | 4, 191, 7. 00 | 1,517, 775.0: | ©3, 850. 00 4, 469, 590. 00 827,000. 00 9 | i 
NI got elis once ackbeoncseeccnnne 5,410, 100.00 | 2.140,977.00! 1.646, 875.00 | 105, 500. 00 3, B44, 747. 00 144, 000.00 2 | 8 
Kentucky ...... ........ DEC ictectikiececsses: 9, 455, 900.00 | 4,984, 620.70 | 1,562, 080.50 | 175.000. 00 2, 834, 200.00 557, 500. 00 86 4 
eu Puebyeeweslcusckscuizseccc-..2...]  2,800,000.00 716, ows. 00 440, 250. 00 200, 00U. 00 nee ae .. c 
UROURIAG att. wh beuGe Weiss. s'scc.-0sne20 9,055,000.00 | 4, 049, 825. 00 667, 525. 00 238, 000. 00 8,999, 650. 00 150, 100. 00 9 «| 10 
Be ieee ites, onc nssct” SRM GO GO | 4, GR, 42.00 970, 030. 00 311, 000.00 6, 307, 450. 00 730, 000. 00 8 CO 1b 
NUNN blo cie bo. tics ccs. .............. 68,640,000.00 | 17, 173;985.00 | 8, 496, 700.00 651,700.00}  44,301,575.00| 4,327,500.00; 89 | 11 
Daina. wn ucnccdclecac+. codec 9, 730,000.00 | | 3,780, 450.00 859, 250. 00 208, 750, 00 5, 127, 550. 00 77,000.00} 100 |...... - 
Se ee oce soos uc dace sans cuss 10, 390,000.00 | 2,047, 230.00 | 1, 246, 600. 00 117, 760.90 6, 888, 910. 00 987,000. 00 6 | 2 
bikes PEE SU Se 0 olka wind buns cons 9807, 000. 00 365, 100.00 343, 850. 00 10, 307. 00 ee a 9 
LE LEE ELE 15,810,000.00 | 6, 449,875.00 | 2,770,425.00 | 1, 480,950.00 5, 187, 500.00 77, 500. 00 | 16 
icc tlibs oicuke vans vech ews 1, 950, 000. 00 485, 500. 00 261, 250. 00 27, 500. 00 Be Bon concuns gg Nie 
Ne 1 SE ERE EER 8, 595,000.00 | 2, 493,650.00 | 1, 021,360.00 546, 125.00 4, 454, 810. 00 316, 500. 00 9 5 
A Rha dkdavas saaere ivseee 82, 000. 00 18, 450.00 I oe nae a te aki, warace 
ppbiiil orig Ssuseu 4, 278, 000. 00 8, 008, 190. 00 525, 894. 00 100, 000. 00 521, 250. 00 80, 000. 00 98 2 
12, 745,000.00 | 5, 129,197.00 | 1,479, 025.00 280, 500. 00 5,909, 152.00 | 1,000,000. 00 3 | @ 
600, 000. 00 378, 750. 00 170, 000. 00 Ie nk. cacelcccacacceand 100 ee 
68,264, 440.00 | 27,478,215.00 | 8, 808, 025. 00 737, 830.00 |” 82, 475, 770.00 70,4900 | 99 |i 
2,651, 000. 00 832, 915.00 463, 835. 00 180, 000. 00 Wi POE OD feo e occas once | 12 
1, 175, 000. 00 821, 775.00 IE oo. onc cesace 708, 125.00 |...........--- @ | 7 
89, 333,000.00 | 14, 723,495.00 | 3, 582,650.00 | 2, 047, 450.00 18, 703, 655.00 | 1, 146, 500. 00 6 | 7 
850, 000.00 108, 750. 00 MeEeD L......----<50,-.-- BEE TELUG ncn das <acase oes 100 sate 
2,020, 000. 00 791, 250.00 87,080.00 1, 250.00 I on nn tenn 76 24 
60,376, 720.00 | 26,009,920.00 | 7,012,780.00 | 1,847,000, 00 24, 756, 280.00 | 3,825, 700. 00 90 10 
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Table of William C. Cornwell—Continted. 





Amount possi- How kept out 

















Amou Additional in- erease | waiting for | ~~~ 
or direulation. hin yen lower bond 












market. Easily. | Quickly 


and increases lretur) 


noted. 


| 













































Per cent.| Pe, ; 
$10, 135, 259.00 | $3,350,250.00}  ga22,500.00 |........-.-..... $5, 906,750.00 | $400, 000. 84 ent. 
1,798,000.00 | * '892'025.00| "467,100.00 292; 625.00 |... nenane nee 7 : 
1, 100,000.00 | 441,547.00 74,000. 00 696, 453.00 | "175,000.00 | 86 i 
6,610,000.00 | 1,883,000.00| _ 765,125.00 8, 69%, 085.00 | —1,087,500.00| 97 
15, 350,000.00 | 4,474, 705.00 | 1,548, 430.00 8, 641, 535.00 000.00} 89 11 
1,500,000.00 | 671,810.00] "143,750.00 |........... 684, 440.00 |.......--.------ 72 2 
5, 330,000.00 | 2,696, 100.00 | 606,650. 00 752, 250.00 |" -""200,000:00°| 86 it 
8, 916,000.00} 2'220,700.00| 654,300. 00 802,000.00 |... 84 6 
2,926,000.00} — 717,350.00} 435,800.00}... 722,350.00 | 14,750.00 | 91 8 
4,071,000.00 | 1,900,710.00| 468,990. 00 O14, 850. 00 100. 86 i 
7, 862,000.00 | 2, 422,990.00} 826, 530.00 835,480.00}  415,550.00| 93 . 
690,000.00 | “"157,820.00|} 111, 930.00 $33, 250.00 |................ — 
4, 470,000.00} 1,164,925.00| 582) 775.00 613, 400.00 {222.22 2222222272 _—- 
Total of banks heard from .........----- 510, 419, 855.00 57, 606, 280.00 | 17,138, 18,435,190.00| 88.44 | 11.5 
20.1 per cent added for banks not heard from.|..........-.-..-|.-..0.se--+«<«++ 11, 558, 763. 00 jp SEIOED Foccnes cescemnnscen , 705, 473.00 |.......... = y 
i inant eel Mattia’ 69, 085, 049.00 | 


[Department Circular No. 29.) circular the present worth of the surrendered bonds to yield an income of 
Circular to holders of United States 5 per cent donds of the act of January 1), | 2+ per cent per annum will be calculated as of the date of their acceptance, 
1875, & per cent consols of 1907, actsof July 14, 1870,and January 20, 1871, and | except as provided in the next paragraph, and the sum representing the <i 


TEA 


|3 per cent bonds of 1908, act of June 13, 1898. ference between the present worth of said bonds and their par value wi}! jo 
to the owner thereof in due course by a check drawn in his favor by tho 

TasAsURY Durasewnes, Cove 7 EE ten. urer of the United States. The settlement will include payment by 

aan om bond the Department of accrued interest on the old bonds to the date of their ac 


The attention of the owners of United Fy 14 ith the 4) and coupon 8 | eeptance for exchange and a charge nst the owner for accrued interest 
“oe 5 pe ont oan of aoe of Jonmnez }. = 4 per —— somasee of on the new bonds from the date of their issue to said date of easeptance. 
» acts at a 20, 1871, Stesatton ied a1 a Bonds surrendered upon which interest has been prepaid need not be accom. 
Ste aur 1898, pte ee Se a aye ts an of all eee a deposit to cover such prepaid interest, as the Department will 
forms of money issted or coined by the United States, to Tefund the public | 2educte eee eee 2 eonenee epee ey be Ane on sc, 
debt. and foe cubes purposes, oogreved l4, as follows: to The new bonds will be dated April 1, 1900; therefore all outstanding bonds 
SRO. * a 7 Leeeeeet So re surrendered for ex and accepted for that purpose > prior to that date 
fearing intarest et B'per cent per annum, payable Pebruary 1, 100 and | ee ere A a aoe ge wil Ke calculated mec esa 
’ » SAic 

any bonds of the United States bearing interest at 4 per cont April : new ois will fas in denominations ag follows: Cenpon, 

* . $500, 7 : ter ed. 7 . , ), 

of the United States AM bide toe for ex oma bevemmmad en e property of the 
; he or of $50 ultiple | Pe™Son. firm, or institution in whose favor the new bonds are to be issued, 
n such form as he may Ss a : ee am ah, te ~ and in each case the check in settlement of the “ present worth,” etc., above 
qe She oni bane to be payable at the pleasure of the United § tes referred to will wa in favor o a person, Grm. or institution; but if 


‘. the agent forwarding the bonds shail desire and so request, the bonds and th: 

; after thirty years from the date of their issue, and said bonds to be 2 pavabic. check may be forwarded to such agent's address for delivery to the owner. 
principal and interest, in gold coin of the t standard value, to containing bonds for surrender, or papers representing bonds held 
exempt from the pens of all taxes or duties of the United States, as well | pv the Treasurer of United States in trust for a alin om 


, Should be 
to the of the Treasury. Division of Loans and Currency, 
ity: Provided, t such ou bonds ved in exchange at | Washington, D. Gomi, and be plainly seared © ‘ponds (or papers) for exchange.” 
@ valuation not greater than their prosres worth, to yield an income of 2} Blank forms of ca for the ex herein auth and blank 
per cent annum; and in ‘To pay to of interest | resolutions for use institutions have | prepared by the Department, 
of the outstanding bonds for ry - any money in In exercise of the discretion ven to the Georetens of the a 
ee oe ee appropriated. asum B — than the a section 11 of the act, he saaereee the right to suspend the exchan ot ~~ 
vane. ae th an conantin ie be fe | —— he be held ey their sts above contemplat henever, in his am, the interests of the Govern 


,W 

ment may be served thereby. Secre of the Treasury also 
as x - pend crested by coves Sener the Be seserven the right to change tho terms of exchange above set forth, ot be by 
ieanare act shall be issued at not less than par, and they shal be uiring a bonus or premium upon aa eet some Sento ee y requiring the 


h rs of bonds outstanding to surrender the for the 
the order of their and when is new bonds at a Fate to yield income of more than 2 per cent per annum 


E, Secretary. 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT, Gone OF THE SECRETARY, 


+ Washington, D. C., March 14, 1900. 

"colve om andl after this Gate, Until further notice, any of tike fonds issued | .» Referring to the circular of information just published relative to tho cx. 

. n change classes of outstanding bonds n r cen nds 

ender Ce ae ONS Ses ee ae Ge ble thereafter will | authorized by section 11 of the act of March 14, 1000, the following statement 

f information and guidance of national banks and others desir- 

avail themselves of the of said act with a view to using tho 
= mr t worth to income of 2} t 

a an r cent per 

Sonsh o price as would to the Snveenor 4 return of his 

of bond, with on the sum invested by him 


in a 
exchanging a bog receive the fol- 
ee of the bonds described: a $10,000 bond of 
and accrued interest to 1; for a $10,000 bond of 1907, 

1; for a age of 2, 

per cen 
. Inother words, the value of the outstanding 


DD catalidiititbineithnecekcetaecouhteses ee 05. 6851 
erevcce Spits adebhe OSbSEOeuaOOeWEdeES UmBOCE CELESTE Seeece aN es 


1907 
receipt by the Secretary of the Tressary of the outstanding bonds or the ee kao) Snen cenues capees seades sweats sovewe wesesesecees enenercces ence 110. 0751 
correction is a tae tarde to tated ol bbe ee, it ST TE cloak Ge cattiekés ehitstnantind bonds at thee 
acrokance o as, the proait on national bank-note circulation will be as follows: . 


00, 000. 
- #00 O00. 00 
= 100, 000. 00 
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or, if the <meeninente 
“= ane Sint sting fora ta the of thin SA DING, stint chain iiashbpwiliniicinsnetedninintinse 562. 50 


Baie ee. 
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Tot pecelpts. ..--«--<+99" <-+ ge geete enters ter tes eee wee eeee ne -- ones een ee - $5,487.50 
Wet receive pial invested, 4 per cent.........-..-.-.------e--aesee0 4, 000. 00 

fit on circulation: 
Pe aiaeesesaicaaie lnsesiletilinsins diteinacinsacnnssen 1, 437.50 
Per cent - -..-+-----eees enna n nee ee neee rene a= Sr eee eercee sessesen=- 1.437 


money is assumed to be worth 4 per cent per annum. 
ne ae, a be same, whatever the vate per cent assumed. 

if the bonds are or been previously purchased at prices 
lower than these, the profit to the banks svill be greater. 1f the bank has to 








ay than these for the bonds to be exchanged, the profit on cir- 
Ulation will be less than that indicated. | 
lf, upon April 1, 1900, the were purchased— 
Threes of 1908 at ..------ weeenn earsnn eens sens nae e cence en nn weew ewe eeeeeee $110. 6851 
Fours of 1907 at....---.------- wae ceeee Oat en a een ns wee eee enews eeeeeeenee 116. 6765 
Fives of 1004 at. ...0- 000-0005 e0e--02 sone ween cone wens ceccen cccscceescce 115. 0751 
Which would be oqntveient to paying 105 for the twos, the profit wpon circu- 
lation will be as follows: nea 
ital invested .....-.... wor geeeeee eas ewente con eeecnnnss coc ennene 4 , 000. 
eae of bonds purchased . 100, 000.00 
Circulation. ..---+---+« ere emer er amano <r ccecce connec , 000. 00 
Receipts: 
Interest on circulation 4 WRB os0s anccevescsice.-ne $4, 000. 00 
Interest on bonds deposited.... .... Ris hiwes piainenttin sinc gh 2, 000.00 
Gross receipts. .......--.+.--<+ SAAR Renee tee e wenn ene ew wew ene 6, 000. 00 
uctions: 
Dei wcccee coccse cosececsocs @ eece cens ceceneccoecescee — 500, 00 
EXP@MS@S «~~ .-4 + 9 = e+ anne nnne ween enn n cee eee ence ence eeenne 62.50 
Sinking fund to liquidate premium.................... 86. 94 
Total deductions......-...-- tsienamakhaacdncsendhapine 619. 44 
Tot POND lucene shells tee bliin veh dew bbbc ciesscnc cenes Keccccecevcesece 5, 350. 56 
Beret = capital invested, 4 per cont..........-...--....s-s.00--- 4, 200. 00 
Profit on circulation: 
‘Amount Pesueh Repke MAEDA pEE Bebe ue bedee- Besbcceeesk ss cpcecence cocces 1, 150. 56 
Per cent....- One censescee Skea ddtnnddbedorswcnseccccosscecess cece 1.096 


M is assumed to be worth 4 per cent annum. Ifa higher rate per 
cont is sasumed, the profit on circulation will be a trifle smaller than that indi. 
ted above. 

m If, upon April 1, 1900, the bonds were purchased— 

Threes at ° $111. 6851 
Fours of 1907 at .........- 117. 6765 
Fives of 1904 at 116. 0751 
Which would be equivalent to paying 106 for the twos, the profit on circula- 
tion will be as follows: 








Capital WON paniie ciiiete open on cbc cccee ook sce cive cnc cccccc cosecs $106, 000. 00 
Par value of bonds purchased . ..... 22... ....00 cecceeccecencnescccece 100, 000. 00 
CirculatQ0®.. .iccestébenes cemisésocce RAROnsececk Severe deanwenntscdsécuce 100, O00. ( 00 
Receipts— r 
Interest on circulation, 4 per cent ..................... $4, 000.00 
Interest on bonds deposited ............................ 2,000. 00 
I I RN i isaces oscbecesc cacne ccctse nace ncocce 6, 000. 00 
Deductions— Xs 
BX. cecccccentve O60 0000 Wee eee seesecnc wees oe ceseccecoccecee $500. 
aa ecere seidih detemernnn Miilintiniinad sacs beenenceeds 62.50 
Sinking fund toliquidate premium.................... 104. 33 
Total deductions................ lid usubptivnbdishdeniseccionse 666. 83 
Net recetpla. nan ae ena 5, 383.17 
nterest on capital invested, 4per cent........................ coe--- 4,240.00 
Profit on ciretlation— 
Amount ..... gpbbvininanen ibtbibandegeniah sesectncamacens.. sbar 
Rr ee... no cck ss ee cco deee ‘1.031 
Money is assumed to be worth 4 per cent per annum. Ifa er rate per, 
Cont loqavamed, Shegress on circulation will be atrifie smaller t that indi. 








The * worth” of the outstanding bonds upona cent basis 
during the months of April and May, 1900, is as follows: vem 
1900, Threes of | Fours of | Fives of 
1908. 1907. 1904. 
AgeE 1. nici quisinmibadiairieds ticosase 6851 11. 6765 $110. 0751 
@ ..cccesecs sedubeswsecutescbnucehsccens) 105: G08B 111. 6724 110. 0680 
8 -ncewewecene staceewawssecceceeness----| 105.6816 | 111.6684 110. 0610 
6 .nscnephtnth Aiea eietibhahiins coneanes 105. 6799 111. 6643 110, 0539 
& 105.6781 | 111. 6002 110. 0468 
6 105.6764 = 111. 6561 110. 0398 
7 105. 6746 6521 110. 0827 
8 105.6729 | 111. 6480 110.0256 
9 105.6711 | 111.6430 110.0185 
10 105. 6604 | 111.6398 0. 0115 
u 105.6677 | 111. 6358 110. 0044 
12 ae one 111, 6317 109. 9973 
By -<cianegliaateuli sented ipchas bncceocc 111. 6276 109. 9903 
[bvvsssa-sreeneeweneee ennsee onenconeee ee oe tion -— 
| een Seeawonnesertoinectendsccccesese 108: 6689 111. 6154 109. 9690 
JQ Torr tttstteeeeeeneeren eens ennene - iis 109. 9620 
19 SA PORe See tees eeewes aheewnwe scone ceees 6072 109. 9549 
SP a eeewene 111. 6081 109. 9478 
or WTO Se Ce Reems Kener aseeeseoces. 111.5991 109. 9407 
» TTA Oe OO Osea Se BEES Ceetes Socces coceeees aos 109. 9837 
ttt LLL eT 6485 5909 109. 9266 
TO 8ORe Ow eres Sade SESsbe cesses sesceess| 6467 111. 5868 eee 
SARS CORSET ROC Eee Seeee SeeEEeenaaneee a. 
Ate tem esate eeneewcocesecerdeecwesenes noe 
OOOO ROE Ree Ree e ere e reese eeeweeee 8983 
AAA nanan a een wanes Saenes eeceees 109, 8912 
wednweweceee OOOO ene ewe teen eweeee 1 109. 8841 
TOT eRe Orme eneee Maneeénecncccccce tewee ii 109. 87 70 
OOCREE Ree e eH eens Re neEe ee nees ance woceen 5583 109. 8699 




















Threesof | Fours of | Fives of 
mee. | 1903. | 1903. 1904, 

gg SE HEIR CAISER EIRP RET Fae Aee yas. \g108. eaavee ign. sasi07 $109. 862802 
ha) dihabtehidnatubsecsesinadbeabiaihd | 205. 631073 | 121. 550084 | 109. 856010 
Taspccietnttiishurnide cametnapiunsuies ealiie 105. 629384 | 111.546001 | 109. 849150 
eRe Sane ttn Gite Ric Pate Le iG Ae. 105. 627694 | 111. 541919 | 100. 842307 
Wins scenic iiadeng tieipecasbdbstiieislicGlapsnetaaa’ 105. 626005 | 111. 537836 | 109. 685456 
Didi ssdidbdcedeennnnisidmantadidbagdaitnda’ 105. 624316 | 111. 533753 | 109. S2R604 
Ri nctamesentnechetiptteliomemme deans 105. 622626 | 111.520669 | 109. 821750 
ain ete neta te docks Laer ae 105. 620086 | 111.525585 | 109. 814898 
Dc ns pamehned acest ebnie ttatnnete Lat 105. 619247 | 111. 521502 | 109. soso 
lbcaiddinsesvcvasttapdnieadibicadset 105. 617557 | 111517418 | 109. 801188 
Uh. ..eewneeen -oseeeeenens eoneee sees s=+-| 105.615867 | 111. 513384 | 109. Tou 
ill estiithachcinenddindedih damian dte 105. 614177 | 111. 509249 | 109. 78747s 
lilihninpstnnt cgumnnidnenian amie ae 105. 612487 | 111. 505164 | 109. Ta0622 
oii Gradua viet aeabendes ale camaalll 105. 610796 | 111.501079 | 109. 773767 
Vy occ ee oe cee ea cene eoneeeenesnneeeeesee} 106,000108 | 111.496004 | 109. 760011 
iltieebednatibcicdiensieediiagtentnasalel 105. 07416 | 111. 492909 | 109, 760055 
i ae naan ten 105. GO6725 | TLL. 488822 | 109. 753197 
18 «o.oo scene nenceeensene cenceeccence| 206. 004085 | 111. 484786 | 109. 746340 
iN ibs cnsikstiine ciaicinhAhecdiiicdcknaOcaii 105. 602344 | 111480649 | 109. 739482 
i deeeteitidinneseclatehihdediieadienel 105. 600654 | 111. 476568 | 109. 732825 
pe ter ee 105. 598963 | 111. 472476 | 109. T25767 
tp cccisghtbssteasdetmibende cdcecie 105. 597272 | 111. 468888 | 109. 718907 
Tk dis cdnmalbibbiaaidinidilbbiedMbidlaieadd 105. 585581 | 111464300 | 109. 712047 
Tt cniheaethinettintaintneeteatielindiaeieed 105. 5OBRSO 111. 400013 | 109, 705187 
BD once cnenacecenncnececceeeence-o-eeee} 105.502198 | 111. 456125 | 100. 698327 
Rad eis tcshetecendcopigietaateness 105. 590507 | 111. 452087 | 109. 691467 
Ghd am A AMaMIah cnigesccn tna dbdetesdubaks 105. 588815 | 111. 447948 | 109. 684605 
cthth cauiaeseadmaenkstbenetnnbebed 105. 587123 | 111.443860 | 109. 677743 
ili tieadteeeetiabeinieetneeasiieitinnatanele 105..585432 | 111. 439771 | 109. 670881 
aa I a aR lca 105. 588740 | 111. 435082 | 109. 664019 
chi Sdgbe Uhcdidicd stige SePudivsbariesd 105. 582048 | 111. 431598 | 109. 657157 








Norg.—The foregoing tables are furnished by the Government Actuary. 


The attention cf persons desiring to effect the exchange of the three classes 
of bonds in question for the new 2 per cent bonds is we a | invited to the 
importance of having all registered bonds properly assigned and all resolu- 
tions and applications properly prepared. 

National banks now owning bonds lodged with the Treasurer of the United 
States as security for circulation will please take note that in every case the 
Department will uire a resolution of the proper form authorizing the ex- 
change of their bonds for the new 2 per cent bonds, and will also require the 
surrender of the duplicate receipts representing such bonds which were 
issued by the Treasurer of the United States. 

National banks now owning bonds lodged with the Treasurer of the United 
States as security for public deposits will be required to furnish the resolu 
tion above referred toand surrender the duplicate receipts. and, in case the 
bonds now held are 5 percents of 1%4 or 4 percents of 1907, there will also be 
required a certificate of deposit of an assistant treasurer of the United 
States showing a transfer of funds to the Treasurer of the United States ot 
an amount equal to 5 per cent of the face value of such 4 per cent or 5 per 
cent bonds. 

Institutions owning registered bonds inscribed in their namo will please 
observe the requirement that the resolution authorizing their surrender for 
exchange must be certified to by a different officer from the one authorized 
in the resolution to execute the assignment. 

Upon receipt of bonds, or papers representing bonds, to be exchanged for 
the new 2 percents, and upon their acceptance, the Department will issue an 
acknowledgment bearing the facsimile signature of the Assistant Secretary. 
This acknowledgment will not be negotiable, but pending the preparation 
and issue of the bonds, a process which may require two months or more, 
the Department will issue a temporary bond, which, in the case of bonds de- 
sired as security for circulation or deposits, will be lodged with the Treasurer 
of the United States. 

In all other cases the temporary bond will be lodged with the Register of the 
Treasury. The Department will allow one transfer of these temporary bonds 
lodged with the Register, and the bonds issued on account of such transfer 
will retain the date and the priority rights of the original, but such bonds so 
issued will not be again transfe . In due time the permanent bond will 
be substituted in its place and will be delivered to the owner, after which the 
usual rights of transfer attached to all registered bonds of the United States 
will be recognized by the Department. 

When the Register of the Treasury issues the temporary bonds he will 
mail a notice to the owner thereof, giving the denominations and the num- 
bers. If the owner desires to avail himself of the privilege to make the one 
transfer above mentioned, he may give power of attortiey to some one in tho 
city of Washington to make the assignment for him. This power of attor 
ney, accompanied by a letter giving the names and addresses of the payees 
of the new bonds, will be all that will be necessary to effect the transfer. 

F. A. VANDERLIP, 
Assistant Secretary. 


Naval Appropriation Bill. 


SPEECH 
HON. LAIRD H. BARBER, 


“OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Monday, April 16, 1900, 


The House being in Committee of the Whole House on the state of tho 
Union, and having under consideration the bill (H. R. 10450) making appropri- 
ations for the naval service for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1901, and for 


purposes-— 

Mr. BARBER said: 

Mr, Cuatrman: As to the naval vessels authorized by this act, 
as well as those authorized by previous acts but not yet completed, 
the members of this House almost without exception are of tho 
opinion that they are absolutely essential to our national safety 
and that they should be completed with all possible speed. We 
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well know that Manila and Santiago were decisive in the late con- 
flict, and we anticipate that naval battles are likely to be equally 
decisive in coming conflicts, which we hope may be long deferred. 

Party and political considerations should be entirely eliminated 
from the discussion of this question, and it should be considered 
from a business point of view. fo far as I can learn, differences 
that have divided the committee who have made the report here 
are purely questions of dollars and cents, and that the question of 
building an armor plant is one of monetary expediency, for I can 
not conceive of any reason why the Government should under- 
take the manufacture of armor plate rather than any other com- 
modity needed unless it be to overcome what is alleged on the part 
of these gentlemen tu be a monopoly. 

Now, in answer to that in general terms, I might say this: That 
these gentlemen have repeatedly said to the committee, and it isin 
print, that they would glad to be relieved of their responsibil- 
ities in this matter and would be glad to have the Government 
take their yet at an ee valuation in order that they might 
have the funds there locked up for their commercial business, 
which yields a very much larger percentage, without the constant 
annoyance and risk attendant upon this appropriation and having 
their business vege | questioned and their motives as well. 

In the limited time allotted to me this evening I shall simply, 
without going into any other details, take up some of the points 
in the minority report and the insinuations there thrown out in 
relation to the business of these armor manufacturers. And I 
might say, in starting, that one of these plants is situated in the 
district I represent and that I have no other motive than that of 
seeing that justice and fair dealing prevail; and I am glad to rec- 
ognize the courtesy shown me in this matter. I feel that I simply 
perform my duty in presenting the claims of the district I represent. 

One of the first things that attracted my attention in the report 
of the minority was this: 

It seems to be pretty generally understood the armor-plate factories will 
not furnish Krupp armor for less than $545 per ton, but exactly where this 
info on comes we are unable to state, for there was no testimony 
before the committee on the su 

It seems to me that is an unfair-innuendo as tothe relations ex- 
isting between these armor-plate factories and the Government. 
Who makes the contract? e-contract is let by the Department, 
the recognized officers of the Government, and it would seem very 
natural, therefore, that the correspondence and the offers on the 
part of these armor-plate men should come through these well- 
recognized channels. The committee had before them the letter 
of the Secretary of the Treasury and the testimony of Admiral 


O’Neil in relation to the price asked for armor plate. In a letter 
from the Bethlehem Iron y, dated February 3, 1899, printed 
on page 32 of the letter from Secretary of the Navy, itis stated: 


The lowest price we are willing to acce 
© Sane SS Pee £8 26 eae ware ws ve obliged to pay of $45 
r ton and on the fact that, so far as our experience goes, the additional 

armor over the cost of manufact Harvey 


Now, there is a letter, a business p tion, made to the De- 
partment, and it seems to me that it is hardly fair to say that 
they are unable to state where this information comes from. 
There is a letter from the Carnegie Company, dated about the 
same time and printed in the letter from the Secretary of the 
Navy, saying that $545 is the minimum they could accept for this 
type of armor. There is no secret about it, and why the insinua- 
tion in relation to the source of the information in regard to the 
price asked for armor plate should have been thrown out I am 
unable to state. 

Mr. DAYTON, Will it interrupt my friend—— 

Mr. BARBER. Not at all. 

Mr. DAYTON. To suggest right in connection with that that 
Department spent a year in trying to secure this armor at a 

ess price. 

Mr. BARBER. Yes. 

Mr. DAYTON, And they did not succeed in doing it. 

= r. BARBER. This is the result of negotiations with these 
parties, 

Mr. KITCHIN. I believe when they endeavored to secure it at 
a less price it was at a specific less price of $300. 

Mr. DAYTON. They adv for a large quantity of armor 
plate under the terms of the limitation in the appropriation bill, 
at $300, but they also gathered information for a , as Admiral 
O'Neil has stated, to see whether or not they could get it at any 
less price than $545 a ton, and Admiral O'Neil’s investigations 
extended to Europe to ascertain whether it was obtained at a less 
price there, and he reports that no nation in the world is able to 
get it at that low price. 

Mr. KITCHIN. But as a matter of fact the advertisement for 
Chae was 0h 005 0 tan, of Sis oe Oe ee t were 
trying to get it, and it was utely useless to about any 


ce. 
Mr. DAYTON. He in the price at which it could be 
obtained by any nation oats. 





for Krape exmer is $545 per ton. | 
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Mr. KITCHIN. Itwasuselessfor the manufacturers to off; $409 
or any othersum, because the Government only offered $:())) , :, 

Mr. BARBER. And it was conceded that the price of $30) was ., 
small that there was no ibility of manufacturingit at th»: ) ~ tg 

Mr. KITCHIN. And therefore the men would not bid on it 

Mr. BARBER. Because they could not. 

Mr. DAYTON. And at the same time they refused to furnish 
it for less than $545 a ton. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Ido not know about that. 

Mr, RIDGELY. Will the gentleman permit a question 

Mr. BARBER. Yes. 

Mr. RIDGELY. Was it not brought out in evidence—swory 
to—that this old Harvey plate was manufactured and sold to for. 
eign nations at about a ton? : 

tr. BARBER. That has been gone over so often by older mop. 
bers here that I think it is scarcely necessary for me to say any. 
thing about it. I am acomparatively new member here, anq | 
take it the gentieman is an old member, and so it hardly seems to 
me worth while to take up the time of the committee to review 
the reasons which have been fully stated why that one sma! cop. 
tract was let at that figure. 

Mr. RIDGELY. I am not asking for that, but I want to ask 
another question, prompted by these proofs that the Government 
has been overcharged in the past. 

Mr. BARBER. The gentleman well knows that immediately 
after that particular contract was made for which they received 
about $250 a ton, for the purpose of introducing their armor ip 
that country, they then received $520 per ton for the next con- 


tract—— 

Mr. CUMMINGS. Five hundred and twenty-seven dollars, 

Mr, BARBER. For the next contract immediately succeeding 
that. It was a business venture upon which they embarked for 
the pespene of obtaining a start with that government. 

r. DAYTON, And it was only for a very small quantity. 

Mr. BARBER. Only for a very small oes and as soon as 
that particular contract had been finished they received $527 per 
ton for the next contract, and the result is that that nation is pay- 
ing to these same contractors to-day more than they are asking 
our own Government. 

Mr. RIDGELY. One further point. Was it not proven alse 
that the cost of making the armor was less than $200 a ton’ 

Mr. DAYTON, No. 

Mr. BARBER. No. 

Mr. RIDGELY. Proven by caper testimony. 

Mr. BARBER. No; because the Rohrer board and everyone 
who examined the question, including Secretary Herbert, as the 
result of that investigation found that the labor and material 
alone cost within a dollar or two of $200, without any allowance 
for royalty or the nickel which the Government furnished, or for 
other items which raised the cost far beyond $200 at that time. 

Mr. RIDGELY. Now, one other question and I am done, 
Does not the fact that these prices are held up so high to all of the 
nations of the world and the fact that there are so few manufac- 
tures of this ticular kind of armor plate, do not those two 
facts su t to the gentleman that possibly there is a combine 
or trust between the factories, and that therefore the Government 
ought to control the matter by manufacturing armor for itself? 

Mr. BARBER. That does not suggest anything of the kind to 
me. Whether there is or is not a combination, I have no personal 
information beyond any other member of Congress, 

Mr. RIDGLEY, Is it not very suggestive? 

Mr. BARBER. Itdoes not seem to meso, for this reason: That 
these very men who have now invested $4,000,000 in these plants 
have said repeatedly to the Government that they would be glad 
to get rid of their plants, that they would be glad to have the Gov- 
ernment take their ts at what is found to be a fair valuation 
by arbitration, and let them use their money in their private enter- 
prises. I quote the exact language of one of these companies: 


We shall be hted if the Government will let us out of the armor busi- 
a We can use capital in several lines of our business to better advan- 
ge. 


Mr. RIDGELY. Are they saying so now? 

Mr. BARBER. y are saying so to-day. They do not say 
that in the letter to the Secretary; but here is what Mr. Schwab 
ons in his testimony, which is given in Secretary Herbert's report, 
which I have here. He said this to Secretary Herbert, in 15’, 
and has repeated this same statement, so that itis the same to-day: 

If the Government now desires to undertake the manufacture of armor 
for itself, we shall only be too og bed sell our plant to it at cost. It isin 

y 


splendid order, and we refer you our experts as to whether it is not far 
more efficient now than when new, as we have continually made improve 


ments u it. ; 
The plant can remain where it is, and we will undertake to furnish the 


steel in the ata price to be fixed by three arbitrators; or, we will re- 
move the and erect it point en the Government; also 
erect the additional plant for making the steel. We will superintend 


all this and start the and continue too then: until they produce 
armor successfully; end for all thin wa will bly ask the Sovernment to pay 
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rtake to teach the Government officials how to make such 
<— on are ee supplying you, which, as you know, holds the world's 


Having 
armor, we submit to you and to Congress that we have some 
pe —nacb the coast to'take our plant at cost, and we hope this propo- 
i meet with favor. 
sive an ss 150,000 tons of finished steel per month, and the two or 
pree hundred tons of armor we make per month demand greater attention 
7 d give more trouble than all the 150,000 tons. We shall be delighted if the 
Government will let us out of the armor business. We can use the capital in 
several lines of our business to better udvantage. 


Mr, DAYTON. Let me suggest to my friend right there that 
they entered upon this business at the urgent request of the Gov- 


itself. 
=e BARBER. He says so here; and to-day this same company 
now tell me that they are manufacturing 3,000,000 tons of steel 
per year as inst 2,000 tons for the Government, and that they 
would be delighted if they could be relieved of the responsibility, 


{Here the hammer fell}. 


into this business primarily to help the Government when it 





Rural Free Delivery. 


SPEECH 
HON. GEORGE W OROMER, 


OF INDIANA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Thursday, April 26, 1900, 


On the bill (H. R. — ey sepropriations, oe Toh Oties Department 

Mr. CROMER said: 

Mr, CHAIRMAN: The a prrgriotion of $1,750,000 which this bill 
carries for the continuation of the experimental rural free-delivery 
service not only commands my vote but my earnest advocacy and 
support. 

; a member of the Committee on the Post-Office and Post-Roads 


I was willing to make the amount appropriated larger than 
that pro in the bill, if the Department had asked it, I, 
however, & ate the cautious prudence by which its recom- 
mendations the extension of this service have been guided 


and am content to wait. ‘ 

About $900,000 of the amount which this bill carries, I am in- 
formed, will be required to continue existing service through the 
fiscal year 1900-1901, we $850,000 available for putting in new 
service during the year. If this should be found insufficient to 
meet the expectations of the people, I am in favor of giving more, 
It all, or nearly all, comes back to us, Mr. Chairman, in one way 
or another, either in the saving of cost of small post-offices and 
the star routes discontinued, or in the increase of revenue result- 
ing from the increase of matter mailed because of the enhanced 
facilities for distribution and collection afforded by rural free de- 


livery. uently both these causes operate together and make 
a rural route a source of profit from the start instead 
of an added to the General Government. 
It is not ble at the p1 t time to strike an accurate bal- 
sheet ts, because the accounts are carried 


show these 

different divisions of the Post-Office Department; but the 
results, wherever we have been able to test them, show that rural 
very costs very little more than fourth-class post-offices, 
star routes, and Ag an incomparably better service. 
yet know to t length this great experiment will 
for one am willing to follow it wherever it goes; and 
when the Fifty-sixth Congress meets in final session next De- 
& request should be made for more ay to carry on 
service for the fiscal year which expires June 30, 1901, I will 

for it with a conviction that no money appropriated b: 
esse bophinoe er more benefi- 

devoted to rural free delivery. 


has been as sing as that of the “little 
Kr ae Prophet ah, as recorded in the “‘ First 
cg rose “out of the sea, like a man’s hand.” 


are told, had to send up his servant seven times 
e that cloud in any shape; but when the rain 
descended, it was heavy enough to stop the king’s 


Santee akties rec ce 
‘the rural 
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for general information) narrate the 
movement in this Gunsiee form: 


the Post-Office and Post- 
ende , of North Caro- 


‘irman) as a sc e impos ie anon ‘would require 
st William § Bissell. in his report for 1890, concurred in 


H. Jones, that “the 
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Department would not be warranted in burdening the people with such a 
great expense.” 
In his annual report for 184 Postmaster-General Bissell declined to ex- 
nd the small appropriation of $10,000 made by Congress to test the feasi- 


bility of the scheme, stating that “‘the proposed, plan of rural free delivery, 
if adopted, would result in an additional cost to the people of about $20,000,000 
for the first year,” and that he did not believe the people were yet ready to 
inyolve themeeives in such a large expenditure for the purpose. 

When Congress increased the appropriation for a test to $20,000 in 1895 
Postmaster-General William L. Wilson adopted the views of his predecessor, 
Mr. Bissell, and of the House Committee on the Post-Office and Post-Roads, 
that ao Pa of establishing rural free delivery was wholly impracticable. 
He added that he had assumed control of the bepartment too late in the 
fiscal year to take any action under the appropriation, but should Congress 


‘see fit to make it available for the current year, he would put the experi- 


ment ordered to the test by the best methods he could devise. 
Congress made $40,000 available, and in 1896 Postmaster-General Wilson, 
with many expressed misgivings, put the service to the test. 


You know the result, I think I am justified in saying that the 
prompt response of the people was something which the officials 
of the Post-Office Department, as then constituted, neither ex- 

cted nor desired, I know that in my own State of Indiana two 

ocations were selected for the experiment which were, perhaps, 
above all others, least adapted to give immediate beneficial results. 
One of the initial rural routes in Indiana was so unsuitable that 
it had to be abandoned because every piece of mail delivered cost 
four times the postage received uponit. Yet from that same dis- 
tributing point, after the rural free-delivery service passed into 
the friendly hands which now control it, anew service was started 
on improved lines, which within six months proved self-sustain- 
ing, and I am informed that urgent petitions have since been pre- 
sented to the Department for an extension of rural delivery from 
this same point. I can supplement this experience by facts which 
have come under my own observation. 

Before I had the honor of representing the Eighth Indiana dis- 
trict in Congress I went over three or four rural free-delivery 
routes in one of the counties now forming part of my Congres- 
sional district in company with the special agent of the Post-Office 
Department detailed for the investigation. We found at one 
point an organized opposition to the service on the part of some 
of the country storekeepers, who feared all sorts of injury to their 
business if the country people had their mails delivered by rural 
free delivery instead of their being compelled to come to the vil- 
lage to receive them. We persuaded these people to give the 
service a trial. Inside of six months they were not only satisfied 
with the service, but asked for more. 

In a recent magazine article Hon. Perry S. Heath, of Indiana, 
First Assistant Postmaster-General, has discussed the broad na- 
tional aspects of rural free delivery so pointedly and well, and 
his statements so accurately express my own views on the subject, 
that I ask to incorporate this article as part of my remarks, 
Speaking of his own strong personal interest in the rural free- 
delivery service (which he has doneso much to foster and encour- 
age), Mr. Heath says: 


In the three — since the experiment was placed under my charge by 
President McK wer) and my immediate chief, the Postmaster-General, it 
has sprung from childbood to mature growth as rapidly as the mangrove 
trees do under the manipulation of East Indian jugglers. ; 

Already the correspondence which the Department receives in regard to 
rural free delivery exceeds in bulk and diversity that of any other branch 
of the Post-Office service, and it increases day by day. The people are mov- 
ing in the matter. The growth comes up from the subsoil. It is not an or- 
chid, nurtured in the heated air of a eeerenery but a sturdy plant, raised 
on the American farm; and fruitful beyond the expectations of its most 
ardent cultivators. Congress and the Post-Office Department are simply 
—— the lead of the people and are endeavoring to carry out thei? 

8. 


There seems to be an impression omeng a very few persons in Congress 
and elsewhere that rural free delivery is a kind of fancy or luxurious service. 
Those{who thus raise objection to the free delivery of mail in rural com- 
munities forget that for a third of a century the farmers of our country 
have submitted without a murmur to taxation for the purpose of maintain- 
ing free art? in the large cities, for which taxation they received no di- 
rect benefit. The people in the ricultural districts never complained that 
the city folks were given a service which could not be extended to them. 
They paid their taxes, sawed wood, and said nothing. That is, they said 
nothing until the idea was {brought home to them that all other countries 
gave their farmers a proportionate share of postal benefits, while the United 
tates, the pioneer in so many fields of advancement, alone lagged behind 
among the great nations that had entered into the Universal Postal Union at 
Vienna (which was adopted at our instance and was signed in compliment to 
the United States on the 4th of July, 1891) by failing to give full effect to the 
international obligation then entered into of delivering mails at the resi- 
dences of the addressees. Finding now, as our farmers do, that by reason of 
increasing density of population and improved roads they can be brought 
within the humanizing influences of the postal service at less cost per capita 
than the le of the smaller cities, to whom free delivery has been ac- 
conned by w, is it to be wondered at that they ask their just share of postal 
ne 
The item of cost is almost the only tangible basis of cppesition at thistime 
to the universal free delivery of the mails. I do not take into consideration 
the selfish and personal interests of a few postmasters who only desire the 
retention of their offices. 
When the question of expense was under discussion before a committee of 
some time ago, a member of the committee who was then much op- 
to the service (but who has since changed his mind) observed that this 
was a measure of extravagance which would finally lead the Government 
into the expenditure of hundreds of millions of dollars. When I asked why, 
he answered, use the vast area of our country was such that the peme 
bilities of rural free delivery were beyond comprehension and could not 
even be approximated, Then I inquired why this same argument had not 
led him to ask a repeal of the law extending free delivery to cities, inasmuch 











































this oust epuimentet rural free delivery. The States w),;.), 
have the lion's share of the service have been thos: ; ;,;; 
have been the first to sok for itand the most persistent in pressin, 
their requests, ted with accompanying maps and info::),,. 
tion, a8 su by the Department. South Carolina, in ,),. 
postion to to its. popelasion has fared better than Indiana, Ohi. ... 

ew York, Michigan are in a fair way to outs trip 
Pennsylvania and New 

The First Assistant Postmaster-General, in the article | | 
qos, , Speaks of the a connection between the rural Pre 

ivery service greatly to be desired boon, the constr\c. 

tion and maintenance ‘roads. There have been some in. 
criegaddresesd on tissu meeeeiee tmasters of myown State. 
as well as to others where very has been starte: 
to whether the entablishasent of ‘tis service had directly or indi- 
rectly caused an improvement in the eho peee traversed, 
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Lafayette, Tippecanoe County.—Yes; very materially. 
New Richmond, Montgo County. — Indirectly ; yes. 

Noblesville, Hamilton County.—Yes. 

Warsaw, Kosciusko County,—It has @ivectly caused improvement of : 
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question has been so earnestly and elo- 
we have listened to you for days, weeks, 
with so much i , debating nearly every con- 
ceivable subject, the Committee on Agriculture has been given 
the right of way for to-day,and paveman the courtesy of our worthy 
chairman, I have been accorded the priv and honor of oceupy- 
ing & portion of this time, and in so doing I wish to devote at least 
a part of my remarks to the subject under consideration. 


THE SCOPE OF AGRICULTURE IN THE UNITED STATES. 


nd in the em of large land holdings and the system of 
exviatting of these hol i to. many tenants that there are 12,- 
690,150 heads of families engaged in agriculture in the United 
States. Of this vast number 6,066,417 families own their own 
land, farm their own premises as best they see fit; and as a resuit 
of their good judgment, pluck, and energy we find there are 
4,369,527 farms y free from mortgage indebtedness, while 
there are 1,695,890 who have yet to complete payment on their 
lands. There are 6,623,735 of our farmers who are tenants, but 
we must remember that even this vast army is on the way to 
prosperity, and the good and ete tenant soon acquires suffi- 
cient means to purchase @ farm of his own. ; 

These industrious tillers of the soil now furnish 150,000,000 
bushels of wheat and 200,000,000 bushels of corn for export, whereas 
in years past we were compelled to import the same commodities. 
In the United ee produce two-thirds of the cotton crop of 
theentire world. e do not as a people go on foot, for we had, 
according to the last census, 12,550,000 horses; for a pari of our 
food clothing we rely upon 38,000,000 sheep; that we may 
have our hams, bacon, lard we depend upon 35,000,000 ; 
and that we have our own milk, cream, and make our own butter 
is fully demonstrated by the fact that we have 33,600,000 cows. 

WHAT OUR PARMERS DEMAND. 


Upon the subject of butter these 12,000,000 farmers are now de- 
manding some national ation, legislation that is in my opin- 
ion worthy of earnest favorable consideration at the hands 
of this Congress; and I have no donbt but what their bill (H. R. 
3717) known as the Grout bill will receive such consideration 
when the time comes for action. At least, it should receive the 
support of a who really has the dairy interests at 
heart and who is here as their ntative, notwithstanding 
the a me oe ee made by the meat combines under the pre- 
tense legislation would ruin the cotton industry of the 
— and — ranchmen of ee ime eungnel a 

ex ve an opportunity to speak upon su ata 
later Tvalbadbant tow tuner take up your time, 
THE SUGAR-BEET INDUSTRY. ; 


There is another subject to which I wish to call your attention, 
that of the industry. A few days ago the chairman of 
the Ways and Means Committee called our attention to the fact 

are 1,500,000 tons of vr. Now 


Now that the 


this single sugar, it is at once apparent that this is 
an important to us. smh had th ned teenoe seiner. 
tainty of legislation as to our newly acquired territories, and leg- 
islation directly this question, I should have 
offered an to bill that would, in my opinion, 
have ind of this country. 

But that a effort is being made on the part 
of the trusts to defeat ail legislation along this 
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beet. As sugar has an almost unlimited home market, there 
is yet room for at least 300 factories with a capacity of 400 tons 
per day of sugar beets, to supply the 1,500,000 tons of sugar which 
we yearly import. The establishment of this industry to this 
extent would give employment to at least 100,000 laborers on the 
farm at about $200 for from four to six months’ work, or two 
times the total number of men employed in all of the gold and 
silver mines of the United States. 

The cost of seed, cultivation, and marketing of an acre of sugar 
beets is estimated at $36 to $45 per acre. Labor costs about $37 
per acre, and the seed $3 per acre, or an average cost of $40 per 
acre. It will take 750,000 acres, with an average yield of 16 tons 

r acre, to supply the 12,000,000 tons of sugar beet required. 

his. gives to the laborers on the farm—counting seed as labor— 
the handsome sum of $40,000,000, 

Next comes the landowner for his share. The beet sells for 
from $4 to $5 per ton, or an average price of $4.50, and the yield 
is from 10 to 22 tons per acre, or an average yield of 16 tons, which 
equals $72 per acre. Dednet the $40 for labor, and we have $32 for 
iand rent and fertilizing, or the net sum of $24,000,000. 

Then comes the manufacturer. It is estimated that 300 fac- 
tories are needed, at a cost of $850,000 each, or a total cost of 
$105,000,0€0., 


What will the manufacturer realize out of his invest- 
ment? He must purchase 12,000,000 tons of beets, 


igre Se ee. n. 600 
He employs 50,000 men, and_here again the laborer 
receives a handsome sum of ...................... 10,000,000 
It is estimated that the fuel, coke, limestone, and in- 
cidental e is Will amount to about............ 16,000,000 
He is entitled, we will say, to 10 per cent on his in- 
vestment of $105,000,000 for deterioration of plant, 
I Te ne uiome 10, 500, 000 
eR : 90, 500, 000 
He disposes of his 1,500,000 tons of sugar at 4 cents =t 
Neen TTT nnn nn ee ee ene oem 120, 000, 000 
Deduct total expenditures ........................-- 90, 500, 000 
And we have # balance of... ......-. 2.22... 29, 500, 000 


with which to pay dividends, or 28 per cent on his investment. 

In view of these facts, does it not seem that this is a subject 
which is entitled to favorable and early consideration? It is en- 
titled to encouragement in the way of a protective tariff rather 
than the free trade advocated in the interests of Havemeyer and 
his associates, which would be sure to give a deathblow to this 
profitable industry. 

Rather than to pay foreign countries $320,000 every working day 
of the ed had better legislate so as to pay this money to our 
own la and farmers. In so doing we would not only legis- 
late in the interest of the farmer and laborer, but we would legis- 
latein the interest of every American citizen, be he banker, lawyer, 
business man, physician, laborer, farmer, or manufacturer. All 
go hand in hand. Nobody will deny but that the yecuparity of 
our le depends largely upon the prosperity of the tiller of the 
soil and that our interests are in common. When we place 
$100,000,000 annually into the hands of the American people we 
add that much to our purchasing power,and we all share in its 


benefits. 
THE PORTO RICAN TARIPF BILL. 

This suggests to me the importance of a subject which has 
been under consideration by this House for some time and upon 
which many able and eloquent hes have been delivered. 

No objection is raised to the 58,000 tons of Porto Rican sugar 
coming into the United States free of duty, on the ground that 
this small amount would materially affect the sugar market in 
this country, but we do protest against establishing a precedent 
for the Territories which will have to be legislated upon by us 


The same argument used for free trade with Porto Rico will be 
used as to the other Territories. Your claim is that Porto Rico is 
entitled to free trade and the same pfivileges we have under the 
Constitution. Now, if this argument holds good as to Porto Rico, 
it will hold geod as to the Philippines, Hawaii, and Cuba—if in 
time she should become a part of the United States, which now 
seems more than likely, 

Cuba alone can produce enough sugar to suppl y the United 
States, and so can Hawaii and the Philippines; and I have no doubt 
when we come to legislate for these islands that every free-trade 

and every free-trade Republican will be here advocating 
his free-trade as earnestly and eloquently as ever and that 
we will again be told by our friends across the Hall that we are 
absolutely helpless and have no power to legislate or to protect 
ourselves under the Constitution. 

Nobody will contend that our farmers and laborers can compete 
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with the farmers and laborers in the newly acquired Territories, 
wheve wages average from 5 to 30 cents per day, while we pay 
frora one to two dollars per day. I believe it is safe to say that 
the price paid labor in the United States is fifteen or twenty times 
higher than wages — in the Philippine Isiands and Porto Rico 


and four times higher than in Cuba. And besides they have the 
advantages in soil and climate. 

Free trade with Porto Rico means free trade with the Philippine 
Islands; free trade with Porto Rico means free trade with Ha- 
waii and Cuba. Free trade with these islands means death to 
the sugar and tobacco industries of this country and every other 
industry that comes into competition with the industries of these 
islands, Itisdriving the nail into the coffinof the cigar industry 
of this country, an industry with $100,000,000 invested, employ- 
ing 125,000 people, paying them $60,000,000 in wages, consuming 
$50,000,000 worth of tobacco, producing $150,000,000 worth of 
ci ~ annually—saying nothing about the tropical fruits, vege- 
tables, etc. 

In my opinion this will be the result of your earnest labors 
should you succeed; and I feel that the time of my Democratic 
friends on the other side of this Chamber might have been better 
occupied than playing into the hands and following the dictates 
of Havemeyer and his associates, who are so numerous in and 
about Washington. You are now glorifying in your prospects; 
but time will tell whether the sugar trusts will dictate legislation 
or whether the memorials of our farmers and laborers will be 
heeded. It is a simple business proposition. 

The question is whether we are to follow the dictates of the few 
against the wishes of the many or whether we are to accede to the 
wishes of our farmersand laborers. In view of these facts, do you 
wonder that our farmers were holding mass meetings all over this 
vast country, protesting against this unreasonable and injurious 
measure? 

Let me read to yon a memorial sent to Congress by the farmers 
of America: 

I have supported peices for other interests, now I want them to sup- 
port protection for the farmer. If fruits, sugar, tobacco, vegetables, etc., are 
to be admitted free from Porto Rico, Cuba, and the Philippines, then admit 
free manufactures from England and Europe. If duties on the products I 
have to sell are reduced 12 to 15 per cent by “ reciprocity,’ then make a like 
reduction on the manufactures Fieve to buy. So long as there is protection 
I want my share of it, especially on those things u which a duty will 
really protect. Don't subject me to free-trade conditions and expect me to 
vote protection for the other fellow. 

Much has been said as to the hardships imposed upon the poor, 
suffering Porto Ricans by this 15 per cent tariff of t the aNngiey 
rate, JI.et ussee what hardships are imposed by this bill, The 
bill provides: 

Sec. 3. That on and after the passage of this act all 
into the United States from Porto Rico and coming into Porto Rico from the 
United States shall be entered at the several ports of 
of 15 per cent of the duties which 
paid upon like articles of merchandise im 


whenever the legislative 

into operation a system of local taxation to meet the necessities of the govern- 
ment of Porto Rico by this act established passed 
so notify the President, he shall engine gpeciemet® 
all tariff duties on merchandise and 


the 
potas Ibo Fosto Rico from the U 
co. 

Seo. 4. That the duties and taxes collected in Porto Rico in pursuance of 
this act, less the cost of collecting the same, and the gross amount of all col- 
lections of duties and taxes in the United States upon articles of merchandise 
coming from Porto Rico, shall not be covered into the eral fund of the 

, but shall be held as a separate fund, and shall at the dis- 

lof the President to be used for the government and t of Porto 
ico until the government of Porto Rico herein provided for shall have been 
organized, when all m 


then unexpended, transferred to the local treasury of Porto Rico, 
and the Secre Preneums end Govtgnate Sas coven peringndes 
ports of entry in Rico and shall make rules and regulations 


appoint such agents as may be to collect the duties and taxes au- 
thorized to be levied, collected, and paid in Porto Rico by the of 


to employ to carry out the provisions hereof: Provided, however, That as soon 


be paid into the 
for the tand 
ury of United States, 


Is it a hardship when we sa; 


pene hundred on sugar you 

tates; we will now give a discount of 85 per cent, and all 
that you will be cemmnalbed tr is 24 cents hundred; évery 
dollar collected as duty on coming 

States from Porto and into 

United States will be piaced in the hands of our President for your 
benefit; and in addi to this we will give the $2,000,000 
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Upon this subject let me say to you, if you are the frierds of 
the Porto Ricans I submit to you that you should have at leas 
been in favor of a proposition to donate them the $2,000,000 whic), 
has recently been done by the friends of this bill. It is not jy 
good taste for you gentlemen to appear before the country as 
philanthropists and friends of the Porto Ricans when you hi: \o 
voted against this proposition to donate the $2,000,000, and are 
endeavoring to defeat this bill, knowing well that if it is defeato4 
the Porto Ricans will be compelled to pay the 100 per cent of ihe 
Dingley rate instead of the 15 per cent provided for in this bil|, 

This bill is a temporary measure. henever the legislative 
assembly of Porto Rico shall decide upon and put into operation 
a system of local taxation to meet the necessities of that govern. 
ment, and they notify the President to that effect, all tariff dutics 
on merchandise, both imported and exported, shall cease, an: jy 
no event shall duties be collected after the Ist day of March, 1), 

The gentlemen on the other side of this House claim that we are 
placed in an unfortunate condition; absolutely powerless to pro- 
tect ourselves under the Constitution; and that when the flag was 
raised in these islands the Constitution jumped over there also, 
and that within the twinkling of an eye the Tagals, the Malays, 
the Negritos, and all the numerous savages and tribes who in- 
habit those islands were placed upon a level with the citizens of tho 
United States—people who can not read or write (except a smal] 
percentage) an re who never heard of the United States 
given the same privileges, the same laws, and the same liberties 
as we ourselves have. 

I am not a constitutional lawyer; nevertheless I have a high 
respect for the profession; but there are some things about the 
Constitution that need no constitutional lawyer to interpret. 
When I read Article IV, section 3, ‘that Congress shall have the 
power to dispose of and make all needful rules and regulations 
respecting territories and eer belonging to the United 
States,” viewing this from a layman’s standpoint, it would seem 
that the Constitution is a constitution for the States and not for 
the Territories, except as it may be extended over these Terri- 
tories by legislation; that these Territories, as all other Terri- 
tories have done, must look to Congress for legislation, and that 
they are the property of the United States, and not a part of the 
United States or members of the Federal States. 

The constitutionality of this measure has been ably and fully 
discussed by our able leaders on both sides of this Chamber, and 
I have no desire to impose further upon your good nature. I am 
inclined to believe as did our greatest constitutional lawyers and 
statesmen, such as Thomas Jefferson, Andrew Jackson, Daniel 
Webster, Stephen A. Douglas, Thomas Benton, and others, and | 
feel safe in following their footsteps. 

If we are powerless under the Constitution to legislate respect- 
ing these islands, and can not protect ourselves, then the sooner 
we know this the better, for we will soon be called upon to legis- 
late for the Philippines and other islands. 

The has thrown every possible obstacle in the way 
of the passage of this Porto Rican tariff bill, and could they a - 
complish its defeat they would have an opportunity to assert that 
a precedent had been established and must be applied to the Phil- 
ippines and Hawaii or any other territory not contiguous to the 

nited States with which we may subsequently have to deal. 
But this is not all. You would have contended, and justly, too, 
that the Republican party had been the cause of bringing the 
cheap labor of the Tropics into direct competition with our labor- 
ing men andfarmers. Is it to be won at thatthe Democracy 
made‘such a desperate fight for the political opportunities just 
mentioned? 

I feel justified in supporting this bill not only because I ain 
unwilling that the prosperous, intelligent, and hard-working 
farmersand laborers of my State be placed on the same level with 
the cheap and savage labor of the ent, but because I believe 
that our right to deal with these islands as seem# best for our we!l- 
fare and their welfare should be asserted at once; also because | 
believe that the 15 per cent of the Dingley tariff rate will bring 
no ps with it, but, on the contrary, will @ much- 
needed relief until such customs, laws, and internal-revenue sys- 
tem a be inaugurated as are adapted to their conditions and 
wan 

1 am not surprised at the Democratic opposition to this bill, or 
any other bill, for that matter. They must have something upon 
which to make their campaign this fall. I y feel sorry for 
them. The tariff is a thing of the past; their free-silver theory 
has been thwarted by the enactment of a Republican measure 
which places us upon a sound financial basis, and they have prac- 
ea that issue; they are trying to find refuge under 
the et of imperialism and mili despotism, but the wis- 
dom, skill, and tact with which our noble President is handling 
this is not in the least encouraging to them, 

PRESIDENT M’KINLEY—PROSPERITY. 

Our country is ; our people are at work; our exports 
are increasing in proportions, and our imports are decreas- 
ing. What more could we ask? 
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In 1896 President McKinley said: 
What we want is a sound money and a chance to earn it. 


In this we were all agreed; and the voters of this magnificent 
country decided by a large majority to give Mr. McKinley and 
the Republican party an opportunity to carry this maxim into 


oisemething over three years have passed; the country has been 
lifted out of chaos, stagnation, and financial depression and placed 
into an era of presperity the like of which has never before been 
written on the~ .g2s of history; and the confidence intrusted in 
the President }. we people has not been betrayed. This confi- 
dence has been fulfilled, and for proof of this we need but turn to 
our national ledger and glance at the business entries. 

The business for the fiscal _year ending in 1899 tells a most elo- 
quent story of rosperity. e sold foreign nations $1,227,443, 425 
worth of American products, and in return bought only $696,077,- 
388, or a balance of trade in our favor of $531,366,037. For the 
fiscal year ending 1898 we sold foreign nations $1,231,329,950, and 
in return bought only $616,205,159, a balance of trade in our favor 
amounting to the enormous sum of $615,000,000, or a total for the 
two years of $1,145,000,000. : os 

Compare this with the last two years of Cleveland’s Adminis- 
tration under the tariff act of 1894. We then exported more than 
we im only $278,000,000; and in the last two years of the 
McKinley Administration, and under the Dingley law, we have 

rted more than we have imported, as above stated, $1,145,- 
009,000, a gain of $878,000,000 under the tariff of 1896, as com- 
pared with the tariff of 1894, This gain has been large, constant, 


steady. 

We have not only been fortunately prosperous, but we have 
been fortunate in war; and this good fortune is largely due to the 
wisdom, Seay: and stalwartness of our honored President, 

William McKinley since taking his seat as our Chief Magis- 
trate has used great care and judgment, and has held the reins 
of the Government with a firm and steady hand from the mo- 
ment he took control. He has acted wisely and humanely in the 
past; and if we retain him as our Chief Executive, we have the 
assurance that the honor, integrity, and glory of America will be 
maintained and that the inevitable rights, life, liberty, and pur- 
suit of happiness, which we now enjoy will be extended to the op- 

ressed and downtrodden people of the West Indies and the Phil- 

ines. 

e will have the fullest assurance that the grand and beautiful 
flag of America, now floating with its protecting folds over land 
-_ sea, will not be hauled down in shame and dishonor and that 
the fearless blood and matchless valor of our heroes, both living 
and dead, will not have been offered in vain on the sacred altar of 
our country and humanity. 

Freedom is that for which our forefathers fought. The unity 
of our nation is what Lincoln, Grant, and Garfield stood for, and 
William McKinley stands for all that a true, patriotic American 
citizen can y ask for, namely, peace, prosperity, honor, and 
integrity, with no cry of the masses against the classes and no cry 
of the c against the masses, advocating that an honest day’s 
labor should be paid for with an honest dollar, [Loud applause. ] 





Rural Mail Delivery. 


I want to see theday when the isolation inseparable from farm life will be 
illuminated at least once each day by the postman, bringing the humblest 
home in touch, through the press and the post with all other homes in our 
broad land. Let be one hour each day that shall lift the thought of 
each humble home above its sordid surroundings into contact with the 
better, nobler thought and aspiration of the nation. 


SPEECH 


HON. J. WILLIAM STOKES, 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA, 
IN THE House OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Monday, April 9, 1900. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union 
and having under consideration the bill (H.R. 10538) making appropriations 


_for the Department of Agriculture for the fiscal year ending June 30, 190i— 


Mr. STOKES said: 

. CHarrMaN: I avail myself of oe eet to submit 
some observations and conclusions upon the subject of free de- 
a umees text the bill hich I introduced in the Fift 

ke as my e bill which I introduced in the Fifty- 
fifth Congress, known as H. R. 11602, which I ask the Clerk to 
read as part of my remarks. 
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The Clerk read as follows: 


A bill (H. R. 11602) to extend free delivery of mail along star routes 


Be it enacted by the Senate and Howse of Representatives of the | l 
Slates of America in Congress assembled, That all contracts for carrying muil 
on star routes made after the passage of this act shall include the deposit in 
the proper boxes placed on the line of the routes for this purpose, without 


charge to the addressees, any mail matter that may be intrusted to the car 
rier for such distribution by any postmaster on the route. 

Sec. 2. That it shall also be the duty of the said carriers so contracting, in 
addition to the duties imposed by section 687 of the postal laws, to take up 
such mail matter as may be deposited in said mail boxes and deposit same 
mailing at the next post-office on his route without additional compensa- 

ion. 

Sec, 3. That it shall be the duty of each postmaster, upon a written order 
from any person living on or near an established star route which comes 
within the provisions of section | of this act, to deliver to the proper mail 
carrier for that route any mail matter, with instructions as to the proper 
mail box at which said mail matter shall be deposited. 

Sec. 4. That any person desiring his mail deposited along the line of any 
star route within the terms of section 1 of this act shall erect a box, as con 
venient as practicable on the roadside, and file with the nearest postmaster 
on each side of the box a request in writing for the delivery of his mail to 
the proper carrier for deposit in said mail box. 

Sec. 0. That all mail boxes along such star routes shall be numbered con- 
secutively, beginning from the initial point of the star route. 

Sec. 6. That with a view to bringing the mail thus deposited ultimately 
under the protection of the generai postal laws until received by the ad- 
dressee or his agent, the Postmaster-General is hereby authorized to invite 
submission of plans and devices for special boxes, with duplicate keys for the 
use of carriers and addressees, respectively. 


Mr.STOKES. Mr. Chairman, that bill was introduced January 
14, 1899, and was reintroduced by me on December 7 of the current 
Congress as H. R. 2565. It is the same bill which a gentleman on 
the other side of the Chamber did me the compliment to reintro- 
duce on February 7 of this year. 

HOW IT WILL WORK. 

The merit of this measure, Mr. Chairman, must be apparent as 
soon as it is understood. The proposition is to utilize an estab- 
lished network of star-route service for the purpose of extending 
free delivery of mail in such a way as not to materially embarrass 
the carrying of the mail under existing contracts and yet secure 
to a very large proportion of the rural people immense advantages 
at insignificant cost. 

WHAT ARE STAR ROUTES? 

It will be understood, of course; that star routes are routes 
through the rural districts, radiating from railroad points into 
sections more or less remote from railroad lines. Along these star 
routes mail is now carried in closed pouches from the initial post- 
office to the other outlying offices by private conveyance. The 
Post-Office Department of the Government is now maintaining 
22,482 of these routes, which are let by contract every four years 
to the lowest responsible bidder, after wide advertisement. 

THEY COVER THE COUNTRY. 

The large number of these routes and their distribution at once 
a what is a fact, that they cover fairly well the entire ru- 
ral districts of our country; and the method of giving out the 
contracts for the service insures cheapness, and, as a matter of 
fact, it is the cheapest carrying service in the world outside of the 
coolie chair service of India perhaps; and, I regret to say, is al- 
most as discreditable, so far as appearances go, asitischeap. But 
that is another story. 

FREE TO THE PEOPLE. 

My bill proposes to impose upon the contractors who undertake 
the carrying of the mail from one post-office to another along these 
22,482 star routes the additiona! duty of delivering mail in boxes 
erected along the routes by »ersons living on or adjacent thereta, 
It also requires that the said contractors shall take up and mail 
at the next post-office on the route any mail that may be left in 
said boxes. 

And this additional service the contractors are required to per- 
form without charge to the people served. 

PAID BY THE GOVERNMENT. 

They are to include this service in their estimates and base their 
bids upon the whole service required, and of course it is paid by 
the Government like all Government contracts. 

The people living on or adjacent to these routes are required to 
erect the boxes at their own expense and then direct the post- 
master at the proper office to send out their mail to be deposited 
in the proper box. 

I can not do better at this point, Mr. Chairman, as a means of 
conveying to the House a clear conception of the plan in its en- 
tirety, than to quote one of several very lucid and forceful edito- 
rials of the News and Courier, of Charleston, 8. C., a few days 
after the introduction of the bill. 

It is but justice to state here that the editor of that paper was 
one of the first to take up the proposition and has done incalcula- 
ble service in pressing it through his columns: 

FREE MAIL DELIVERY ON STAR ROUTES. 


The bill introduced in Congress by Representative SToKEs, of South Caro- 
lina, ‘to extend free delivery of mail along star routes’ impresses us as be- 
ing a wholly practicable and very desirable measure. 

As explained yesterday, the bill provides, in substance, that mail boxes be 
placed on the roadside along the “ star” routes, or country routes. and shall 
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be numbered consecutively. Persons living near the route and desiring to 
have their mai] deposited in these boxes will have only to leave with ie. 
of th 


master at each end of the route a written uest for the delive eir 
mail to the carrier, designating the number of the box in which it is to be 
deposited, and thereupon it becomes the duty of the carrier to deposit it. 
without charge, and so every person living on or near the star route would 
get his mail every time the carrier 
going to the terminal post-office. 

Some necessary details are added, but this bare sketch of the scheme will 
suffice, we are sure, to commend it to the hearty support of the rural con- 
stituentsof every Congressman. Whatever objections, if any, may be offered 
to it by the postalauthorities or others will be promptly and effectually over- 
rided, we are sure, by the very large number of persons interested in its 
early adoption. It is in practical operation already for the benefit of a few 
persons living on or near such routes, and it should be put into operation for 
the benefit of all of them. The wonder is that so simple and desirable a plan 
for the wide extension of mail facilities to out-of-the-way places was not de- 
vised and adopted long ago. The people concerned in its ration can be 
safely trusted. we think, to take care of the boxes and to g to sharp ac- 
count those who may undertake to meddle with them. The Government 
will need but few detectives for that service. 

~ A believes, poy of reason, — the s remy) woe be smenpenies, 
and would soon 8 self-sustaining. ‘For presen eo 
who get this corele wound have to furnish their own boxes, but the bill con- 
templates that ultimately they would be furnished he Government, if 
the service justifies it.” The right plan would appear wate have the Gov- 


without expense or loss of time in 


ernment furnish them at cost to the several persons served by each box, so 
as to insure the interest in the due preservation and protection of 
the depositories simple iron box made to exclude rain, fi with a safe 


jock and keys enongh for each person or Cee erees, would not cost much, 
would cost that little but once in , and cost, whatever it might be, 
would constitute no considerable tax on the persons served. The great ma- 
jority would ly pay very much more for such service. 

On the whole, we repeat that Mr. Srokgs'’s scheme is an admirable and 
unobjectionable one, and it is bound to bea e 
come generally known. We believe that he 
ing it prom adopted by Congress, 
tain to become firmly estab! and to lead to the still further development 
of the service which he predicts for it, amounting practically to *‘a general 
system of rural free delivery.” 


SOME HISTORY. 

As will be observed, the sixth section of my bill contemplates 
bringing ali the rural mail boxes vided for in the bill ulti- 
mately under the protection of the United States statutes. I had 
not proceeded far, however, in the discussion of the merits of the 
scheme with the experts of the Post-Office t before I 
discovered that this just but unessential feature would arouse, or 
have a tendency to arouse, opposition to a scheme which was con- 
sidered, in all other respects, not only unobjectionable but highly 
meritorious, While the sixth section was essentially just in the 
abstract, it opened up possibilities of new and largely increased 
burdens upon an already overburdened bureau—that of post-office 
inspection and mail depredations. The fear seemed to exist in 
some quarters that rural mail boxes in secluded or isolated sec- 
tions of the country would invite depredations by the wanton or 
the vicious, and thus greatly increase the burden upon this arm 
of the public service with a of cases where the chances of 
detection and punishment would be small. 

THE LINE OF LEAST RESISTANCE. 

Being unwilling te jeopardize the whole scheme by insisting 
upon a nonessential feature, I introduced on January 25, 1899, 
another bill, which was identical with the bill read by the Clerk 
save that the objectionable section was omitted. This bill I sub- 
mitted formally to the Post-Office t for examination 
and suggestion. 

INDORSED BY THE DEPARTMENT. 

In response, I received within three days the following letter 
from the ever alert and pr ive tleman who presides over 
and directs this branch of the service, General Shallen- 
berger. lLask the Clerk to read, as apart of my remarks, his letter. 
The Clerk read as follows: 

FFICE DEPARTMENT, 


Post-O 
SECOND ASSISTANT POSTMASTER-GENERAL, 
Washington, January 28, 1899. 
Srr: I have the honor to acknow! the receipt of your le of the 26th 
instant, asking me for an expression of opinion in wees to H. R. 11602, 
introduced by you in the House on January M4, 1890, entitled “A bill to extend 
free delivery of mel gone star routes,” and in to sine that the object 


aug several changes so that the bill as changed read as 
OLLOWS: 


“That all contracts for mail on star routes made after the 
is shall incl Ett ae boxes The 


“Seo. 2. That it shall also be the duty of said carrier, in addition to the 
duties imposed by section 3993 of the Revised Statutes of the United States, 


— 


“Sxo. 5. That all mail boxes along such star routes shall be numbere: «> 
marked as may be directed by the Postmaster-General. . 

“Sec. 6. That the Postmaster ral may prescribe regulations fo, 
proper performance of service under this act.”’ 

I itis entirely feasible to combine a system of box deliveries |, 
collections in connection with the existing star routes, now numbering 4) .); 
22,000, in such manner as to ly increase the mail accommodation tv 
ple residing in rural districts without detriment to the star service or 
out a large increase in the cost thereof. We know that it is the practice ,,,,, 
on many star routes for the carriers to take the mail and t itin box 
along the line of the routes, but in tbe absence of jepieiotion it rests entire), 
with the pleasure of the carriers whether they will give the people thi. , 
commodation or not. It also puts it in the power of acarrier to Timinate 
against some ‘ while accommoda' others on the same route. 1), 

TO) law w give equal accommodation to all people living on or ),...) 
he line of star routes. 

I do not think it would largely increase the cost, because the distance ty, 
eled by the carriers would not be increased atall. It would require a |::;)., 
more , of cou for thecarriers to stop and deposit the mail or collo.: ,; 
from the boxes, and in some cases it would require more intelligent cary ;.,. 
than are now empl , a8 all carriers must be able to read addresses on {)),, 


ter them outside of the bags to be placed in the pr 
boxes. It is also ble that in those cases where carriers are now char, )),- 
the posple alone line of route a fee for delivering their mail into b,x. 5 
that there would be a tendency to tly increase the price under the ©), 
tract if the law hibited the of such fees; butas these star-roy: 
contracts are as there is um 


after y . 1 
competition in eS for them, I think that the increase in cost wou| 
but slight com th the additional facilities rendered to the public 
If it should be found impracticable to get this bill acted upon in both {). 
Ronse. ap8 Senate Garg, Cie pes session , L suggest that 
practically the same object could be accomplished ag Sates an amend 
ment to the Post-Office a bill, now pending in the Senate co 
mittee, to the neo : 
“Provided, That the Postmaster-General, in making contracts for the trans 
rtation of the mail on star routes, is authorized to be such regula- 
as will require the contractors to deliver into and collect inai! 
from boxes located along the line of such routes; such boxes to be erect. 
and maintained at the expense of persons living on or near such routes whv 
may Yaw nae mail so carried.” 


e respectfull ’ 
- * W. 8. SHALLENBERGER, 
Second Assistant Postmaster-Genera!. 


Hon. J. W. Stokes, House of Representatives. 


Mr. STOKES. Mr. Chairman, the changes suggested, it will }) 
Spee rer, are purely verbal, and do not affect the principle of my 


THE STRENUOUS HOURS. 


Although thus cordially indorsed by the Department, and fayor- 
ably considered by many members of the Committee on Post-O!- 
fices and Post-Roads, it seemed impossible in the cl weeks of 
an expiring Congress to get independent consideration in the 
House, even if re the committee, and so I adopted tho 
suy,gestion of the Department. Then through the earnest ani 
eficient efforts of my colleague in the other end of this building, 
Senator TILLMAN, theamendment was placed on the Post-Office a))- 
propriation bill, but by a clerical error it went out in conference. 


WHAT IT WILL COST: 


Of course, Mr. Chairman, the probable cost of any public enter- 
prise should always be an important consideration. But it is no‘ 
and should not the first or the controlling consideration. 
Whenever it is determined definitely that the country needs any 
perteene thing, it is entitled to the best of that thing; when i! 

definitely determined that the country needs a certain number 
of battle ships, the dominant consideration is the best ships. 


THE BEST THE CHEAPEST. 


There may be disputes about the need and about the number: 
but once the need and the number are determined, considerations 
of economy and of every other kind Re to get the best; and the 
people are always ready to pay the , provided they are sure 
they are getting the best. 

And so in the postal facilities, what the country needs and what 
it wants is the best ble facilities for the transaction of busi- 
ness through the 8, and there will be no kicking about payin. 
for it, if the country is convinced that it is actually getting the 
best and getting what it is pa for. What it wants is service, 
and it is willing to por efficient service. Still the inquiry, 
what it will cost, is pertinent and proper; and it is incumbent upon 
the proponent to answer in a rati way. 


NOT WITHOUT DATA. 


Fortunately, we are not entirely without data of the most sig- 
nificant character. The effort to fix the scheme in the Post-Office 
nation of incidents frequendy attendant upon the losing how 
nation en y upon the c ours 
see the propriety of ao experiment of the 

an e 
scheme in those States whose quadrennium will expire July next, 
= were to be relet for four years in the then coming fal! 
: " A TENTATIVE APPLICATION, 
beration from all aspects, it was determined 

bill into operation tentatively in lim- 

areas of the section to be let anew in the following fall. My 
own State—South Carolina—was for the t, 
and the results so far attained fully vindicate the wisdom and 
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the progressive spirit of the Department. Accordingly, the in- | be applicable—at a net additional cost of not to exceed $2,000,000 


structions for the bidding on star-route contracts within South 
Carolina, in addition to the usual requirements, were as follows: 
Mail carriers to deposit mail in boxes along the routes. 


to proposals for carrying the mails on the routes and subject 
oma dditiions hereinbefore set forth, proposals will also be received for 
carrying the weit on the ame routes in the State of South Carolina, subject 


same and also subject to further requirements, as follows: 
vo oo reon HY. on or near any star route herein described who desires 
his mail d posited in a box on the line of the route by the carrier on said 


e 
. ovide and erect a suitable box on the roadside, located in such 
ea we reached as conveniently as prectienhte by the carrier, and 
such person shall file with the postmaster at the post-office to which his mail 
is nddressed (which shall be one of the two post-offices on the route on either 
side of and next to the box) a request in writing for the delivery of his mail to 
the carrier on the route for deposit in said mail box, at the risk of the ad- 
aret shall be the duty of the postmaster at every such post-office, upon a 
written order from any person living on or near the star route, to deliver to 
the r for that route any mail matter, except registered 
a with instructions as to the proper mail box at which said mai! matter 
thall be deposited; but no mail matter so delivered to a carrier for deposit 
shall be carried past another post-office on the route before being deposited 
mail box. 
nine carrier on the star route will be required to receive from any post- 
master on the route any mail matter that may be intrusted to him outside of 
the usual mail bag, and shall carry such mail matter to and deposit it in the 
oper boxes placed on the line of the route for this purpose, such service 
by the carrier to be without c to the addressees. 

The maii must be able to read and write the English langu and 
be of sufficient intelligence to properly handle and deposit the mail for boxes 
along,the routes. s : 

Pro’ 1 blanks for service in South Carolina will be furnished in such 
form that bidders may submit ecncens on one blank for the two classes of 
service, viz: (1) For carrying the mails between post-offices galy (ae to and 
from other routes), without being required deposit any in boxes along 
the line of route; and (2) for carrying the mails between post-offices (or to 
and from ae routes), including the depositing of mail in boxes along the 
line of route. 


As will be understood, this left the Department free to accept 
whichever bid seemed most advantageous to the service. The 
opening of these bids in December last was watched with keen 
interest by all who realized their significance in the premises. 
When the totals for the State of South Carolina were footed up 
and com made of the footings, with and without the free- 
delivery feature, it was found that the additional expense of deliv- 
ing the mails free along all the star routes in the State of South 
Carolina—some 372 in number, covering a very large proportion 
of the population of the State—was only about $6,600, or only 
about one-third cent per mile traveled. The exact figures were: 
For pouch service and free delivery along the 372 routes in South 





vusekgetine SITE cua kadiencde- <cscceteeneececececaouas eso GOR O84 
For pouch service only along the same routes .............. ............ 56, 182 
Not increase for the free-delivery feature .............-..------- 6, 681 


It will be seen that this makes less than 12 per cent, or about 
one-third cent mile traveled, as the difference in the cost of 
service due to free-delivery feature. Now, there are in the 
United as already sta 22,482 star routes, covering 269,- 
482 miles, and costing last year $5,114,943.83 

The cost of the service 1 pl mile of length, therefore, was $18.98. 
The cost per mile traveled was only 3.87 cents, 


APPLYING FIGURES TO FACTS. 


Now, apply the data derived from the South Carolina experi- 
ment to these facts and , and what do we get? The cost of 
re the free-delivery feature upon the star routes in 
South Carolina, as already seen, was only 12 per cent additional, 
and as the conditions in that State are not exceptional or abnor- 
mal it is fair to assume the results obtained there as average re- 
sults. At least the relation of the ~— service only and the same 
service with free-delivery feature is not abnormal, 

Computing 12 — cent on the cost of the entire star-route sys- 
tem—namely, $5, 114,943.83,),—we have $613,793.25 as the probable 
net cost of cabo mail delivery to the residents on and 
odnomst to the 22,482 star routes in the United States. 

taking the other basis of computation, at the rate of one- 
third cent per mile traveled, the rate of increased cost in South 
the net cost only $440,229. In other 

mails can be delivered free along all the star routes in 
States at a net additional cost of not to exceed $613,793.25 
that the star-route de- 


$613,793.25 would be 
of rural ate nears 
scarcely worth while 
star routes could be multiplied 
ts of such service. 


that rural free delivery 
the star-route method—supple- 
as where the star route might not 
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for the whole United States. In no other part of the service can 
such vast values be bought for so trifling a sum relatively. In 
view of all that rural free delivery means to the 40,000,000 farmers 
and rural residents of our country, who will rise in his place here 
and oppose this pitiful sum for their benefit? Whether we take 
this or the other as a basis of our estimate, compared with the 


service rendered to the rural population of the United States, the 


cost is trifling and not to be considered for a moment, It is the 
cheapest mail-delivery service in the world. 


A COMPARISON, 


Now, let us glance for a moment at the cost of the proposed 
service in contrast with that of other branches of free-delivery 
service. 

Marvelous as the figures appear, as marshaled above, it is only 
when comparison is made with rural-free delivery proper and city 
delivery that its full significance is comprehended. 

The showing so far made is no less surprising than it is gratify- 
ing, as will be more fully appreciated when it is understood that 
the net cost of rural free delivery proper is about 5 cents per mile 
traveled. Or, adopting another basis of comparison, the cost of 
rural free-delivery service, so far as it has been tried, is about 84 
cents per capita of rurai residents served. 


SOME ESTIMATES. 


There are, of course, no definite data bearing upon the number 
of people who will be served under this star-ronte experiment in 
South Carolina; and even if there were, such basis would be use- 
ful only in comparison with rural routes in South Carolina where 
the density of the population and length of routes and other con- 
ditions are similar. But assuming that the average star route 
in the sections covered by the rural delivery service would serve 
only one-half as many people, the ratio of cost per capita of peo- 
ple served would be as two-thirds of a cent is to 5 cents, or as 2 is 
to15. That is to say, the cost per capita of people served free 
by the star-route delivery proposed in my bill would be less than 
one-seventh as great as the cost per capita of people served free by 
the rural delivery proper. Or, translating this into cents, if the 
cost of rural d oy! proper be 84 cents per capita of the people 
served, as estimated by Mr. Heath, then under the state of facts 
and relations assumed the cost per capita of people served under 
the method proposed in my bill would be 11} cents—a comparison 
highly favorable to the star-route method, surely, wherever it can 
be applied. 

COMPARED WITH CITY DELIVERIES. 

Ascompared with the cost of city delivery the showing for star- 
route service is even better. 

The cost of free delivery in the smaller cities is very near to 
— per capita, so that a comparative table of cost would stand 
thus: 


FREE DELIVERY. 


Cost per capita by— 
ei 2S Li dibseessccavebedsveds coswccesen GEO 
i a, 2h alee aleplinhseddcceinettbewseucs oh 
Star-route delivery... ...-.i..s.cccccccce «- tea ciniiemneds ada 


A sufficiently striking comparison, surely, upon the face of the 
figures. But when we take into account all that free delivery of 
mail means in the country as compared with its meaning in the 
towns, the difference becomes well-nigh incalculable. 

In the town it means the saving of a few minutes’ walk, at tho 
outside, to the near-by post-office, In the country it means the 
saving of several hours with man and beast—a ride of 6 to 10 
miles, perhaps; and then the mail to be had, forsooth, only on 
certain days of the week. And this is not all that free delivery of 
mail means in the country, incalculable as this seems. 

In his last annual report our able and efficient First Assistant 
Postmaster-General, Perry S. Heath, after a careful survey of the 
results of rural delivery, so far as ascertained, thus sums up the 
material, tangible significance of the service: 


The facts hereinafter set forth, with some elaboration of detail which tho 
seportance of the subject seems to me to warrant, will, I think, demon- 
strate— 

That the free delivery of mails in rural communities can be widely ex- 
tended with great benefit to the people and with little cost to the revenue 

That whenever the system has been judiciously inaugurated, with a sin- 
oes perpete to make it a success, it has been followed by these beneficial 


results: 

L Incréased postal receipts. More letters are written and received. 
newspapers and magazines are subscribed for. So marked is this ad- 
vancement that — a number of rural routes already pay for themselves 
by the additional business they bring. 

Il. tof the value of farm lands reached by rural free delivery. 
This increase of value has been estimated at as high as $5 per acre in some 
States. A moderate estimate is from $2 to $3 per acre. 

Itt, A general aapeeqnent of the condition of the roads traversed by tho 
rural ee In the Western States especially the construction of good 
roads been a prerequisite to the establishment of rural free-delivery 
feeysee. In one county in Indiana a special agent reports that the farmers 

curred an expense of over $2,600 to grade and gravel a rcad in order to 
rural free rk 
Better prices o ed for farm products, the producers being brought 
into touch with the state of the markets. and thus being enabled to 
take of information heretofore unattainable. 
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V. To these material advantages may be added the educational benefits 
conferred by relieving the monotony of farm life through ready access to 


wholesome literature, and the keeping of all rural residents, the young peo- 
ple as weil as their elders, fully informed as to the stirring events of the 
day. The moral value of these civilizing influences can not be too highly 


rated. 

While these comments were addressed specifically to one kind of 
rural free delivery of mail, it must be apparent to everyone that 
they are equally applicable to all phases of the service, 

INCREASE OF REVENUE. 27 

In neither case above considered does the increase of postal rev- 
enues, which usually follows increased facilities, enter into the 
estimate. I have taken no account of that, but analogy would 
justify us in expecting the comparison from that aspect to be quite 
as favorable to the star-route delivery. We know by actual sta- 
tistics that in the smaller class of cities referred to above the in- 
crease of postal revenues traceable to the institution of free de- 
livery is not large, ss to the relative smallness of the additional 
service. In the rural-delivery service, however, the increase of 
postal receipts directly traceable to the institution of the service 
ranges from 50 to 75 per cent. This enormous rate of increase is 
= no doubt, to the relatively enormous increase of facility car- 
ried. 

There is no reason to suppose that under conditions so nearly 
analogous the star route free-delivery service as proposed in my 
bill, and as actually operating in South Carolina, will not show an 
egual increase in the postal revenues. On the contrary, there is 
every reason to expect an equally marked increase following each 
extension of free delivery by means of star routes. 

COUNT THE CREDITS. 

And when the proper entries are made upon the credit side of 
the free-delivery account in each branch of the service, the net 
cost of the service as pengente in my bill will be reduced at least 
pari passu with the cost of rural delivery service proper; and both 
these phases of rural delivery will more than hold their own in 
comparison with the cost of city free delivery. 


FALSE PROPHETS. 


Mr. Chairman, some years ago, when I was advocating larger 
appropriations and fair treatment for rural free delivery, the op- 
ponents of the proposition confidently, not to say rashly, asserted 
that a general system of rural free delivery would cost $40,000,000 
a year to — with and would ultimately bankrupt the Govern- 
ment. At that time, with the meager statistical information at 
hand, it was difficult to refute these assertions. 

Postmaster-General Wilson, I think it was, predicted that it 
would cost $20,000,000 to inaugurate the system, and he refused 
outright to expend the small amount Congress appropriated. 

How stands the case to-day? What do the fi teach—and 
that, too, when the system is in its infancy, hardly yet thoroughly 
patronized by those whom it is intended to benefit? 

In the light of the experiment in South Carolina, as applied to 
the country at large, we can arrive at some ap tion to the 
cost; and every dollar of this cost could be saved out of the exces- 
sive amounts now _ to railroads for carrying mail. Let it not 
be forgotten, too, that this is based upon the crude results of an 
infantexperiment. We have every reason to expect that, like all 
other branches of the service, better and cheaper methods will be 


invented. 

It is natural and rational to ¢ that as the system unfolds, 
better methods will be evolved. But factsso far demonstrate how 
utterly worthless and unreliable were the assertions of those 
prophets of evil two years ago. The system is here to stay! 

In one form or another the farmers of the country are to have 
their just proportion of the benefits which the money of the coun 
is annually expended to purchase for free-mail delivery, and don't 
you forget it, Mr. Objector, Let no man deceive himself about 
this. We are not going tu be frightened from our proposition of 
equal benefits as well as equal burdens for the farmers and rural 
residents of our country, 

NO CONFLICT WITH OTHER SERVICE. 

Mr. Chairman, in such com ns as I have instituted for the 

per of establishing my plan in the confidence of the House, 

h it understood that I am not d ing free delivery in 
cities or underrating tl: other forms of rural delivery, On the 
contrary, I have sought, in season and out of season, at all times, 
to extend both systems and to equalize as far as practicable the 
benefits which a given amount of money to be expended each 
year will buy. On this my record is clear; but lest some caviler 
arise in the future, I to the record here. Two years ago I 
made the fight to dou the mn for experimental 
rural free delivery which gave us $300,000, and for the first 
time in our history put the experiment on a fair basis, On that 
occasion | said in part: 

FAIR PLAY FOR RURAL DELIVERY. 


At the time I shall to d the bill along these and I 
aoe that the item for rarel tree delivery be increased eee 08 G00 te 
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If rural free delivery is here as an experiment, I want it treated f9j,), 
and less than $300,000 can not establish a fair test. hen the experime); ; 
free delivery in the cities was begun in 1863, it was begun in some sixty .;. 
cities, at an expenditure of $317,003 the first year. The result of the ex).);- 
ment justified the expense in that case. The amount expended has ste:.j|y 
grown from year to year, until it now reaches the fabulous sum of thirtouy, 
million a year. 

Last year only $50,000 was used in an experiment, so-called, in rural fro. 
delivery. The results, as set forth in detail in the report of the Postmast,., 
General, show that in most cases the receipts so increased as to pay fox t)o 
service. The interest of the rural population has promptly responded to +}, 
increased facilities, and the postal receipts have reflected thisinterest. A) 
this is precisely the same result that has attended every increased facility to 
the use of the mails. 

And again, in the same speech: 

NOT AN EXPERIMENT. 

But it is no longer experimental, this rural free-delivery system. [t las 
been in successful operation in Great Britain, France, Germany, Austria. 
Hungary, and Switzerland for generations; and the meager tests provided 
last year in twenty-nine States demonstrate its success here. 

ether it is an experiment, however, or not, Mr. Chairman, I insist that 
some sort of proportion should be observed in the distribution of the benefits 
which accrue from the expenditure of thirteen millions of public money upon 
this service, If thirteen million is the figure that we can afford to pay for 
such service, then I want it distributed so that the benefit it will buy shal! je 
proportionately distributed among the small towns as well as the big ones, 
among the rural] districts as well as the smaller towns. 

There can be no defense of any proposition to increase the appropriation 
for free-delivery service as at present restricted, so long as thousands of 
rural districts have not even a post-office anywhere within 3 miles of them. 

In the same speech I had this to say with reference to the free 
delivery in towns: 

“EQUAL RIGHTS TO ALL.” 

Mr. Chairman, I want to see the arbitrary and wholly artificial limitations 
upon the free-delivery service removed. I want to sce free deliveries every- 
where limited to three times per day as a maximum, and then extend tho 
benefits to all towns and thickly settled rural communities once a day at 
least. For thinly settled portions three, or even less, times per week might 
be allowable. 

On the same occasion, arguing for the equality of benefit as 
well as equality of burden, I said: 


why? 

When my people want mail, it involves sending from 1 to6 miles. In tho 
majority of cases it requires several hours with man and horse, and along 
the star routes mail can be had only on certain days in the week. In the 
New York City districts, or any other large city districts, the mail is carried 
to every man's door from three to seven and even nine timesper day. Now, 
it is quite probable that a free-delivery system in the larger cities facilitates 
the handling of the mail, and in a general way the whole system reflects tho 
benefit in any part. But there is absolutely no just reason why citizens at 
one end of the commercial line should have their mail thrown into their laps 
free of cost seven and even nine times a day, whether they want it or not, 
while those at the other end of the line must travel 6 miles at their own cost 
to get mail, and even then can not get it except on certain days. This bill 
proposes practically a. bonus of $13,000,000 to cities at the expense of all 
the smaller towns and rural districts of the country. It makes no provision 
at all for free delivery in towns of less than 10, inhabitants, while tho 
40,000,000 rural residents are dismissed with the pitiful sum of $150,000. 

CITIES DO NOT PAY IT 

Ah, but they say, these 627 cities pay for the service they get. I deny it. 
They had just as well say that the cash box in a large department store pays 
for all the service in the store. It would be just as rational for New York 
City, or any other port of a to claim that it pays the customs receipts of 
the port. The postal receipts, like the customs receipts in New York, for in- 
stance, do not arise independently of other offices in the system. ey are 
not an inherent attribute of that city which collects them. They are the re- 
sultant of reciprocal relati 


onship with every other office in the system. This 
is too plain for argument. 

Mr. Chairman, I was in favor of the fullest provision for rural 
delivery then. Iam for it now, and shall stand for the largest 
appropriation for that purpose that can be used to advantage. | 
think the regular budget for postal service should carry at least 
one and ne aera million dollars, and I know no branch of 
the public service where such expenditure would be more wisely 
made or the benefits more appreciated. 

Mr. Chairman, I am for every extension of mail facilities that 
reason and experience approve. I am especially in favor of every 
reasonable extension to rural residents. I want to live to see the 
day when the isolation inseparable from farm life will be illumi- 
nated at least once each day by the visit of the postman, bringing 
each home in touch, through the press and the post, with all other 
homes in our broad land. Let there be one hour each day that 
shall lift the thought of each humble home above its sordid sur- 
roundingsand a into contact with the better, nobler thought 
and aspiration of the nation, I confidently expect to see these 
plans well advanced toward realization before I close my Con- 
gressional career; and if I can be instrumenta! in —e about 
that glad consummation I shall feel that my service here has not 
been fruitless, 

In conclusion, Mr, Chairman, it may not be improper to state 
that this bill has been strongly indorsed by almost every agricul- 
tural journal in the country, and by many of the ng daily 
papers. I sve also had innumerable letters from prominent citi- 
zens in eve. cection commending its terms and urging its pas- 
sage. There are indorsements in great number from clubs and 
associations and farmers’ alliances, The publication of all these 
would be burdensome, involving as they do much of repetition. I 
will content myself with referring them to the committee in 

of the , and print only a part of the press notices se- 
1 frow. the large number that have come to my desk, 
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“f more papers have published the bill and the com- 
monte of the Depa rent, or of other papers, on the same. It is 
put due these papers and individuals to state here that they have 


done a valuable service. 


APPENDIX. 
[From the Turf, Farm, and Home, Waterville, Me.] 
FREE RURAL DELIVERY. 


Congress now has under consideration a bill for the free delivery of mail 
in the rural districts. Representative Stokes is entitled to much credit for 
the part that he has borne in forwarding this bill. Through his efforts he has 
peen able to obtain from the Post-Office Department a letter indorsing the 

jan, and the whole matter is of so much interest to all parts of rural New 
England that we reproduce the letter for the information of our readers. 


(From the New York Commercial. } 
FREE DELIVERY IN RURAL SECTIONS. 


Representative SroKes has introduced a bill for the extension of the rural 
free delivery, by com cones Sone Comte carriers to deliver mail along their 
routes. It also provides that pees living along such routes a erect 
boxes, and on application to the nearest postmaster may have their mail 
deposited in the es without additional charge, and the person serving 
the route must also collect mail deposited in the boxes for the post-office 
The Postmaster-General is authorized to receive plans and devices for specia] 
boxes with duplicate keys for the carrier and the addressee. 


[From the Christian Neighbor, Columbia, 8. C.] 
RURAL FREE MAIL DELIVERY. 


The experiment of ‘free mail delivery” in the country has been so satis- 
factory that the system is to be extended in South Carolina. Its introduction 
and enlargement speak much for the well-directed influence of Congressman 
J. WILLIAM STOKES, of this State, who has worked vigorously and unceasingly 


tion. 
sor 1s aay [From the Pacific Rural Press. ] 


A movement is being made by Congressman J. W, SToKEs, of South Caro- 
lina, to require carriers of star mail routes to deliver and collect mail of 
rties living on or near the line of their routes. 'The Post-Office Department 
avors it and says the in cost would be slight compared with the ad- 
ditional facilities rendered to the public. All it seems to need is a demand 
on the part of the people, and all interested should see to it that Congress- 
man STOKES'’s measure does not fail for lack of popular support. Write him 

that you desire it. 

[From the Farmers’ Call, Quincy, Ill.) 


This will not quly be beneficial as a means of stamp revenue to the Gov- 
ernment, but will also be beneficial in an educational way, a good deal of 
correspondence schooling being done through the mails. 


(From the Times and Democrat, Orangeburg, 8. C.] 
FREE MAIL DELIVERY. 


Con, n STOKES reintroduced in the House last week his bill to ex- 
tend the free delivery of mail along star routes. This measure is one in 
which Mr. Stokes has been much interested for a number of years, and isa 
question to which he has given much study and attention. The measure is 
drawn carefully, and if put into law would be a great blessing and _ conven- 
ience to the people of the country districts, who would be saved from the 

ty of Noveien in mony instances, a oe distance to the nearest post- 
office for their mail. The bill was introdu in the last House, but was 
never reported from the Committee on the Post-Office and Post-Roads. 
{From the Sumter Herald.] 

© man SToKEs deserves much commendation for the energy and 
zeal which he has put into his work for the rural free delivery of the mails. 
We are now ina way to reap the result of his labors on behalf of the 
peome, but only partially. Such a great movement is susceptible of almost 
endless extension as its advantages are seen and as population increases. 

{From the Baptist Courier, Greenville, 8. C.] 
FREE MAIL DELIVERY. 
mail delivery in country districts will soon be given a fair and exten- 


Free 
sive trial. It has been tried already in some places and has given great sat- 
isfaction. Several routesin this State have been formed, and the system will 


be fairly tested. . W. Stokes, of this State, has been greatly 
inte in this rural free delivery of the mail, and he is to be 
congratulated on his untiring and successful efforts. It will be a great con- 


venience to the people, and we hope it will be found helpful and successful 
that the system may be brought into general operation. 


{from the Nebraska Farmer. ] 
CONGRESSMAN STOKES’S BILL. 


The bill is a one. It should become a law. Farmers everywhere 
should be RF oy Fa of it. We urge every reader to write Scogneer 
Congressman 


man STOKEs and the from his district in favor of the bill. 
Do this at once. ean be done now to secure action at the present 
session of writing you may forget it; and if you 


t if you dela: 

"ae very all the beter. tended more than along star route 
exten more along star routes; 

but half a loaf is better than no bread, and when Congressman KES’s bili 

ier a law we can goto work for another extension of rural free mail 


{Advance comment of the Southern Farm M e for May upon Congress- 
man STOKEs's bill for improved mail facilities in country stricta) 
This seems to be an excellent measure. Observant poseine traveling 


through sparsely = in the South have no here and there in 
a fence or in the of a tree little boxes for mail. The letters 
deposited in them in many cases depend for their delivery upon the honesty 
of by. The boxes are an expression of a want hard to be 
in cities who have their mail delivered promptly two 
or a . The mail brings one in close touch with the outside 
with is going on there. The lack of euch communication 
is one of the country life, and if Con man STOKES can 
succeed in his measure he will be a benefactor of farmers 
not only the whole country. 
[From the Journal of Agriculture, St: Louis, Mo.] 
RURAL MAIL DELIVERY. 
StToKes is urging a bill in Coagrens which, if it becomes-a 
en een of “more benefit tothe residents in rural districts than 
since Row Hill inaugurated the a post.” The 
has examined the bill as in uced by Mr. 
. with some suggested changes, it now reads as follows: 
. + . * 
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[From the Item, Sumter, & C.] 

Congressman Stokes has proved a working member, and has already ac 
complished a great deal for his constituents. The establishment of free 
delivery of mail along all star routes in the State is his most important 
achievement: but itis such things as securing mail boxes for this city that 
benefit the people directly and make them feel that they have a Congress- 
man who does more than draw his salary. Congressman Stok esis a worker, 
and he has done more real good for his district than many others who make 
more speeches and cut a bigger figure as talkers in Congress. 

[From the Southern Planter, Richmond, Va.] 


The other reform we ask to’be supported is that in favor of the extension 
of free delivery of mail along star routes. This reform has the support of 
the Second Assistant Postmaster-General, and should be urged on by every 
resident in the country. If farmers will let their Representatives and Sen- 
ators hear from them, both these reforms can be accomplished almost at 
once. 

[From the Times and Democrat. | 


Congressman SToKks deserves the thanks of all for his admirable plan of 
rural mail delivery. It will prove a great convenience to those living a dis- 
tance from a post-office. 

The people living on the line of the rural mail delivery route which has 
been established in this county are very much pleased with its working so 
far. Theysay it is a great convenience. 

If Congressman StoKes's plan of rural mail delivery becomes general, 
which is almost certain, he will have conferred a great blessing on millions 
who will never have the pleasure of seeing their benefactor. 


[From the Cotton Plant. | 
FREE MAIL DELIVERY ON STAR ROUTES. 


The admirable proposition of Congressman SToKEs in regard to the free 
delivery of mail on star routes is in a fair way of practical accomplishment 
Senator TILLMAN has lent his aid tothe movement, and when the Post-Office 
ron bill was under consideration in the Senate a few days ago he 
moved to insert the following amendment as an additional proviso: 

“Provided further, 'That the Postmaster-Genoral, in making contracts for 
the transportation of the mail on star routes, is authorized to prescribe such 
regulations as will require the contractors to deliver mail into and collect mail 
from boxes located along the routes, such boxes to be erected and maintained 
at the expense and risk of persons living on or near such routes who may de- 
sire to have their mail so carried.” 


[From the Summerville News. ] 
THERE BE CONGRESSMEN AND CONGRESSMEN. 


We have in Congress, and have had for many years, a Representative who 
at all times looks after the welfare of his district and at the same time is fully 
alive to the great questions of the day. His efforts to obtain a rural postal 
delivery, his speeches in behalf of liberty in the Philippines, on the govern 
ment of Hawaii, on the trade of Porto Rico, and, more recently, in condemn 
ing the Loud postal bill—styled by James Lewis Cowles “‘a bill in behalf of 
the express companies and against the public weal,” a most excellent title, 
by the way—have made the name of Congressman J. WILLIAM STOKES well 
and favorably known throughout the whole country and proved him to bea 
man of broad and liberal views, a ripe scholar, to read whose addresses is a 

»leasure, and a man who is to be reckoned with in any matter affecting the 
nterests of his State or country. 

The career of Dr. Stokes in the Congress of the United States reflects 
great credit upon the people of South Carolina and particularly upon the 
people = this district. Would that we had more like him. More power to 
ye, or. 

[From the Farmer's Call, Quincy, Ill.]} 


FREE MAIL DELIVERY ALONG STAR ROUTES. 


We most heartily approve of the bill. It is what we have advocated for 

| any as a step preliminary to daily free ee of mail to all persons in 
armingterritory. We believe that when our readers have read the bill, that 
they, too, will approve of it. If so, we strongly urge them to write at once, 
stating that they approve of the bill, to Hon. J. W. Stokes, M. C., Washing- 
ton, D. C.; Hon. Evucreng F. Loup, M. C., Washington, D. C., and to the Con- 
een from their district and the United States Senators from their 

Ss. 
[From the American Agriculturist. ] 


The success of freedelivery of mails in the rural districts has been so great 
that the Post-Office appropriation bill for the ons year provides $300,000 
for extending this free-delivery service in country districts. This is double 
the amount allowed last year, but what a pittance it is compared to the 
necessities of the case. we spends millions on the Navy and other 
things of questionable benefit, quite overlooking these concerns of such 
direct importance to our own people. One great trouble is that the railroads 
and the express com ies are rather opposed to improvement in the rural 
mail service. We believe that $10,000,000 a year spent in more frequent mails 
and free delivery and collection in country districts would within two years 
be more than reimbursed by the incre receipts due tothe enlarged use of 
the mails that would follow such facilities. If you want the mail collected 
and distributed to the people served by your rural post-office, write your 
Qongressman at Washington, and he will tell you just how to get it. 


(From the Press and Standard. } 


Congressman Stokes, of South Carolina, is untiring and enthusiastic in 
his systematic efforts to equalize and extend the benefits of our postal sys 
tem. He is now busily at work preparing a bill providing that free delivery 
of mails be extended to towns under 3,000 ——. As the law now stands, 
free delivery is allowed only to towns with 10,000 population. The bill is find- 

much favor here and is likely to pass. He is also pressing before the 
committee the necessity of a further extension of the rural free delivery, and 
to that end is asking that the $300,000 already appropriated under the law be 
supplemented by an additional a pro wriation of $150,000, making the total 
wee this year $450,000. ird Assistant Postmaster-General Perry 
5. Heath is loud in his praise of the system, and this fact, together with Con- 
an STOKES’Ss aggressive fight, will give the proposition much weight 
n the House when it comes up. Free delivery is no longer an experiment; 
it is an actual necessity in our postal system. 


(From the Patriot, Orangeburg, 8. C.] 
STRONG POINT SCORED. 


Representative STOKES scored a strong point in the interest of his con 
stituents a day or two ago, when he succeeded in placing on the Post-Office 
appropriation bill an amendment which goesa long way toward his star routo 
free-delivery scheme. Finding that it would be difficult to get througha 
separate measnre on any subject this session, if done at all in time to benefit 
South Carolina, Mr. STOKES ‘ed it as arider on the appropriatic m bill. As 
contracts for star routes in South Carolina are due to be renewed next fall, 
and as these contracts are for four years, it is very important that the law be 
passed in some form prior to the giving out of these contracts. 
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While Representative Stoxrs’s district will get a large slice of the bene- 
fite from this legislation, itis more than a local matter. It will reach the 
rural communities all over South Carolina and over all the States. Itisa 
measure that is national in its sweep, covering something like 22,900 star 
routes andthe millionsof rural residents served by them. Underthissystem 
where applicable, the rural districts have a fair proportion of the benefits of 
the postal system, fairer than ever before. 

{From the Watchman and Southron.} 

Congressman STOKES has proved a working member and has already ac- 
complished a great deal for constituents. The establishment of free de- 
livery of mat! along all star routes in the State is his most important achieve- 
ment, but it is such things as poouning mas 
the peopie directly and make them feel that they have a Congressman who 
does more than drawa salary. C S7Toxes is a worker, and he has 
done more real good for distr than many others who make more 
speeches and cut a bigger figure as talkers in Congress. 


[From the Farmer's Voice, Chicago, Tll.] 
EXTENDING FREE RURAL MAIL DELIVERY. 
J. W. Sroxps, a member of Congress from the Seventh district of South 


Carolina, has introduced a measure into which is calculated greatly 
to extend the blessings of free mail delivery without adding largely to 
the expense for the servive. He to have all established star routes 

de collection of mail as now is done in the 


take on the work of f: live: 
case of the regular rural free-deli 
very te 
wd of areok valea. "Waaks Demat hoks thnk the Peat Otlies Deaietaaeet 
and of great value. eare no! © Post- ce n’ 
has given its unqualified sanction to the object of Mr. Stok es’s bill, and while 
the Second Postmaster-General ts certain modifications 
irate coe Teer harmonious toonbting laws, his approval of 


of extendi The nee Vy kT poy epee “4 
and Reads a calling 750,000 expended in 
work the ane, ween Chocstinahe of the Lepertenen.called 
for only ; and the sum, it is believed, voted by the 
ouse. 


Farmers everywhere should aid in all measures intended to extend the 
service. Mr. STOKES’s measure seems to have real merit, and we trust that 
our readers will show their appreciation by supporting him in the 


work of securing its " 
(From The State, Columbia, 8. C.] 
As will be seen in a W: 
made the come eo eer ee nee on 
JOM 


to the ee 
watched with interest. It be a boon to the reaGing coun’ 
[From the Southern Cultivator, Atlanta, Ga.) 
THE STOKES BILL. POR FREE MAIL DELIVERY. 
of Representative J. Wi1- 


We are pleased to call to the 
KAAM Stouts to have free mal delivery oe routes.” 
Tye poupp ees pease: assist one SioeRest in ovary way 
such inflaence as you may Larnenas cecaekiseleeabnativods tent 
The rapid delivery of mails is demanded by the progress of this active age 


in which we live. Za a 
The desire to keep posted on affairs. 
We ask not t that the voters are the rulers of country. Hence 
and their demands 
This bill isa step forward. Congress give it a trial. 
(From the Scuth Carolina Teachers’ j 


ava patrons to taize ad of this great . the full 
of which can not be withouta e the innovation 
Ae a improvement of our country 
schools. 
(From the Rural New Yorker.] 
RURAL MAIL. 

Among the billsintroduced into Cengressat this session isone Congress 
man broke to extend the free Gelivery of ail along thestar routes. Tere: 
vides that bereafter all for carrying mail on such routes in 
ciude the deposit line for this 
of any mail matter 
carrier is also 
= 

vered or taken 
such boxes are to 
iba 
mail carrier 
miles to the town 
the farmers could 
to them in this way, 


to take the mailand t itin boxesalong the line of the routes, but ip ; 
absence of legislation it rests entirely with the pleasure of the car, 
whether they will give the poops this accommodation or not. This | 
makes it the duty of carrier to receive and deliver mail at boxes prep: 
for the purpose, receiving extra pay therefor from the Department 
readers interested should write their Congressmen, urging them to sup»... 
the bill when it is brought up for action. . she 
[From the Yorkville Enquirer. } 
A SPLENDID SERVICE. 
The information that the Post-Office Department has not entirely q) ,... 
the project of deli mail in boxes along star routes without ... 
pense to patrons will no doubt be received with a great deal of pleasur. | 
: rther than the statement published elsewhere \., 
are prepared to say anything definite on the subject just at this ti), 
The readers of the Enq remember very well t . did fight ¢ 
a riation during the |,.; 


Congress. In our t intelligent fight that 
Southern Representatives have been able to put up in recent years. [t \, 
not, - will be remem 2 t “for buncombe,” but a re.) 





Dr. Stokes was not satisfied with that. He has mana.) 

to persuade Postmaster- Smith to take an unusual step on his ow), 

a and call for bids for the necessary service, even without ., 

aes = It does not necessarily follow that this free 
elivery syperen tte adopted. That will 


is ¥ on the resy|t 
of the bidding; but chances of successare good. However, whether 
tracts are letas indicated or not, Dr. Stokus has performed good servic« (.- 
the State, and in the name of a large number of le inthis section we tak. 
it upon ourselves to return to him especial . 

[From the Field and Farm, Denver, Colo.] 

Field and Farm is in favor of a bill now before Congress, introduced |,, 
Representative SToxeEs, toextend the rural delivery of mail along star rout«, 
without additional ex to the le. It not ly increase th: 

because the nce traveled by carriers would 
not be increased at all. It would require a little more , of course, for the 
carriers to stop and deposit mail or collect it from the boxes, and in som: 
cape % wore Sheen ere Ss t carriers than are now employed, a. 


oS eorriene ae a So Spe SNE teetter token pz them 
outside bags r boxes. also possi at 
ie cae chioreniane aan now the people along the fine of 


there would be a tendency t) 


te con en 

dely as there is much competition in bid for them, the 
increase in cost would be but slight compared with the additional facilitiv. 
rendered to the public. 


(From the Farmers’ Home Journal, Louisville, Ky. ]} 


the cities sprqnontey of 00 tenuh ae ease the 
farmer or stock raiser to get ey ee re eae merchant 
In these days farmers who have an sell should their letters ani 
their market reports Under present system, if they live 6. 
8 miles from the post-office, must either do without their for sev- 
eral days or neglect important work to go it.’ y 
the same on ees Se ae oemee So. Then is it not ttha 
to Congressmen in Washington entuiiediciooa “TT, 
0 
farmers of nited States can compel its passage if they will deman 


the free delivery of mail along star routes intr: 
Congressman J. WIL11AM SToxes, of South Garolina. 


carriers on star routes to deliver free 0! 
intrusted to the care of the car 
carriers must take up and plac 
The onl irement of the persons who cain ae tage of t) 
u ‘van ol 1¢ 
act is bo put ue boxes in a convenient pieqoand to give the postmaster in- 
structions as to the mail box at w they e their mail deposited. 
The Second ‘Assistant Postmaster-Genere!, Mr. Shallenberger, warmly in 
dorses the bill. and in Mr. StoxEs’ own State, South Carolina, the Post-Oili.» 
for contracts, with ani 
mail free along their 
difference 


: 
! 


i 
t 
i: 
i 
E 


i 
i 


| 


the in the cost 

for the improved service for the entire State was found to be 600. 
The passage of an SE wend. be © Beem, 60 every ocentry. 
onal wes ean Miecerir ckicdiee cdeettetee panes sh 
1A 
it would interfere the pleasure farmers take in going after the mail—.- 


| 
| 










. WILLIAM STOKEs has been working on his star-route free 


of closed, and has gained! 

to meet in De- 

be elsewhere !1 

those live on routes. There 
instance, between Har 

’ . all mail routes 

a chontigatcand wall ages . 


the mail carriers to ea ales 
ong 
on that ) 


of Pron: 

them of 

would be prac- 

eS would only 
there is no estimat- 

in behalf of his bill and deserves 
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{From the Southern Presbyterian.] 
RURAL FREE DELIVERY. ' 

South Carolina will begin to enjoy free deliv- 
districts. Through the montaet Oo _ Zman J. W. 
lected as the field in which the new plan of 
ral free delivery oy Each mail rider on the 
rag Toute wile Feding tho auto are oxpoctod to orect tho axon, and it 
{oped tht they al uaverealy Pet up Bice Doxen that good inpoeion 
w comes around. may ie ) 
poy anes at the service beyond the limits of first contracts and to its 


other 

Carol: are 373 star routes, along which there should be 
In Bout Carrs 60.000 box: These boxes should be ready for the recep- 
tion of mail by the ist day of July, 1900. In order to secure the free deliy- 
it is only necessary persons living on or adjacent to any star route 
should erect the necessary xes and ask their postmasters to send out their 
seal by the carrier for t in their boxes. Congressman STOKEs is the 
originator of the and South Carolina, on his recommendation, has 
been selected in w to a testof thesystem. He is, therefore, very 
anxious that it sh succeed, and that the are one om Sele " pre- 
tion of the added convenience by promptly availing themselves and 

¢ erecting neat, attractive boxes for their mail. 


{From the Kosciusko (Miss.) Herald.) 
FREE MAIL DELIVERY ON STAR ROUTES. 


sone, member of Comarese from South Carolina, has 
a urging the passage of a bill to secure the free delivery of 
mail matter country star routes. The Second Assistant Post- 
master \ . STOKEs's bill, sx.ys he r a system 
to combine box and s entirely feasible and thinks the pres- 






.. The rural populace, or, as we are 
“ hill billies,"’ get few of the comforts and 
for, their more favored urban 





conve ‘8 money pays y 

brethren every “hand out” the Government dispenses. 
The advan of are too apparent to need rehearsing here. 
Its inest con can be seen at a glance. 





(From the Farmers’ Review, Chicago. ] 
FREE DELIVERY ON STAR ROUTES. 
resentative Stokes is credited with the introduction of one of the 
mat practical Bills for the extension of free rural delivery of mail that has 
bee ered during the yrenent csosen of Congress. It provides for free 
w. 


n 
li al star could be done with v little additional 
a ‘to the Gor . 8. Shallenberger, Second ‘Aaphien t Postmaster- 


cost to 
Cloner, has expressed his of the measure and has suggested im- 
t rhich wonld mae vide for the erection of boxes along 
eae to be n’ or designated qcceting to directions issued b 
the ; also, all. persons ing to have their mail 
collected and deli star-route carriers should file an application with 
their nearest , and erect a suitable box at some convenient point 
along the $ See plication it shall be the duty of 
the postmaster to to such jes to the carrier 


mail that it shall be the dut the carrier to collect 
and dopant such mail in the r boxes, free of an additional charge, all 
80 collected 












mai stamped to be de ted for mailing at the 
next post-office = Go. 
[From the Dorchester Eagle.] 

Perhaps there has never been a tative in Con from South 
Caroline whe bas done ene used any loginlation that js so appreci- 
atively felt b; people of the Sta a Dr, J. W. Stokygs did 
in the rural de ry of the to the coumtey peop) e. le who live in 
= who live as on to the immed livery of their mail as 

ose W : towns. 

cd pads Bees erent tn oh 
oO epartm men e service in 

the results are hi raging. ot only are officers in charge of the 
service pleased ons of the service, but the patrons all over the 


‘the service, and feel that a long existing want 

t See cole delivery along star routes (routes 
: private conveyance) the service will cover 
, and the majority of Uncle Sam's citizens 
Pasi Husepromtor ct to rope 
e of the . 

commend ony legislation, either hat! onal 

ity and its citizens any favor or even its 
promoter be who he may, Democrat or Republican. 





{From the Lexington Dispatch. ] 
STAR ROUTE FREE-DELIVERY BILL. 


terms all future con’ for carrying mail on star routes will 
-route contractor Will have this in 

service will be slight, and the 

cotaeieen: slight, but benefit to 


0 rs asa general thing deliver mail 
t contract for $1 or rannum 
confidently expected, however, that. instead of 


ovis a charge upon the Govern 
revenue, That a the of sll Increases 
past cost of the hasinvariably 
to jes. 


. inc! je! 5 ti 

il-Imne of reducing letter ° 
a oo te carefully — 
reverse, 
df free delivery in 
TUnAs cet bass cee te placed cioce 
g 

or co ‘nien: tivel 
esirir Thole ted in 

ter on each side of t 


‘ mail to  Gheveupon i 
i aeitaei eatin the ten wlsbent chores 


on or near a star route would get his mail ever 
: of time in to the post 
rom 


tip star rou 
: EC very system 
every reason to expect would become at 














For the present tbe people who get this service would have to furnish their 
own hoxes, but the bill contemplates that ultimately these shall be furnished 
by the Goyernment if the service justifies it. The cost in large numbers 
would be small to the Government; but that is what is being done in many 
of the city districts, and I am in this asking only that the country residents 
be fed out of the same spoon that the Government uses to dish out benefits to 
our city cousins, 

Mr. SToOKEs does not offer this bill as a substitute for the free rural deliv- 
ery with which he has been poontnenty identified in the past, but asa sup- 
plemental proposition, a sort of transition stage. 

A general system of rural free delivery is bound to come in the evolution 
of our postal system. It may be in the form already inaugurated here and 
there throughout the United States, or it may be through some modilication 
of this star-route system, or it may be through a system of postal wagons 
radiating from the several railroad offices. But whatever may be its final 
form as approved by experiment, it will be a permanent system and will be 
self-sustaining. 

[From the Charleston News and Courier. } 
STOKES ROUTES FOR STAR ROUTES, 


A dispatch from Washington notes that for the first time in the history of 
the country ‘“‘the experiment is being made for the free delivery of mail 
along star routes, and South Carolina has been selected as the scene of the 
experiment, in recognition of the efforts of Representative Sroxkes, the orig 
inator of the system, to have it adopted.” 

The post-office authorities, it is added, express much satisfaction in view 
of the results so far of the bidding for the institution of the system, * which 
fully verify the claim of Mr. Srokws in the House and in the Department a 
year ago that the system could be put into operation at little if any increased 
cost,” and it is “ only a question of a short time when the system will be ex- 
tended to all the 22,000 routes in the United States." We gave Mr. Srokrs 
full credit last year for his admirable suggestion and his effective work in 
having it put into practice, and need not repeat here what we then said. Tho 
dispatch covers very well all that could be said on this point when it states 
that “if Mr. Sroxes never does anything else in Congress the establishment 
of the new rm entitles him to the gratitude of the rural population, not 
only in South Carolina, but throughout the nation.” 

is not saying too much. A “star route” is a route through an-out-of 
the-way country district which is not favored by railroad or other improved 
transportation facilities and whose inhabitants must send to one or the other 
of the post-offices at the ends of the route for their mail. This necessity im- 
poses much waste of time and many inconveniences on people living at a con 
siderable distance from the terminal offices, even though they should live on 
or very near the line of the route itself, but their condition has been regarded 
as hopeless of remedy heretofore. The system originated by Congressman 
Strokes affords the largest practicable measure of relief that could be de 
vised short of having mail matter delivered at every door in the country by 
special messengers. It permits the people living along and near the routes 
to set up private boxes suitable for the reception of their mails and requires 
the carriers to distribute the mails in these wayside depositories. The rest 
is a w otter of detail. 

TL. sertain operation of the new system for the great convenience, profit, 
and general advantage of small rural communities and of isolated residents 
in the country is too manifest to poqune explanation or statement. Itisa 
simple but far-reaching improvement on the conduct of the rural mail sery 
ice, and its beneficiaries, who will be numbered by the hundred thousand, 
have good reason to thank its inventor for it. 


[From the Augusta Chronicle. ] 
THE RURAL FREE DELIVERY. 


The rural free delivery has not had much exploitation down our way yet, 
but more fortunate sections have given it full trial, and it has given great 
satisfaction. Macon was about to have the system introduced in its neigh- 
boring rural territory, but a dispute arose as to whether the carriers should 
be white or black, and the matter was dropped by the Post-Office Depart- 
ment. In an interview on the rural free delivery, First Assistant Post- 
master-General Perry Heath says: 

“It now radiates from 250 offices in 39 different States, some of these dis- 
tributing ts having as many as seven or eight rural routes, each extend- 
mS miles or more into the adjacent sgreulturel districts, With this 

idely diversified service the records of the Department show no protests 
——_ its continuance, except from saloon keepers, village postmasters 
whose offices have been abolished or their emoluments curtailed, or other 
persons who believe their personal interests would suffer from the extension 
of ap facilities totheir neighbors. Thecommunity at large is enthusiastic 
in its approval. 

“The service is for the people, and there is no desire to impose it on them 
against their wishes. Wherever it has been introduced the people have been 
enthusiastic over the advantages offered, and in gonere when a proposition 
has nm made to discontinue the service have offered to defray from their 
own ets the cost of their increased facilities rather than lose them. Ap- 

lications on file asking for the extensivun of the service are so numerous that 

he appropriation made by Congress for the purpose is insufficient to meet 
the demands. In response to inquiry sent out last fall by the Department at 
Was 263 replies were received from persons affected by rural delivery 
in thirty-three States, and 259 were favorable.” 

It is not unusual, where the sacrifice is proposed in a new field, for objec- 
tion to be made by village storekeepers who fear that delivering mail at 
their homes will prevent country people from coming to town as often as 
they are accustomed to do, and that in consequence they will lose trade, but 
actual experiment proves this apprehension to be unfounded, as second 
thoughts would also do. Few people come to town simply to ask if there is 
any mail. When they have no other purpose in view they manage to senda 
messenger. When t ey have the other purpose in view the delivery of the 
mail at their homes will not prevent them from coming totown. Free mail 
delivery does not lessen the need for groceries and household goods, 


[From the Atlanta Constitution. } 
THE RURAL MAIL DELIVERY 


We are glad to observe that the matter of rural delivery has been taken up 
very actively by Congressman Strokes, of South Carolina, who has intro 
duced & measure in the House to extend free delivery of mail along the star 
rovtes. Under the provisions of the Stokes bill, any person desiring his mail 


deposited along the line of any star route shall erect a box as convenient to 
the roadside as practicable and file with the nearest postmaster on each side 
of the box a request in writing for the delivery of his mail to the proper car- 
rier for tin the mail box. 

Such is the measure, at once brief and simple, by means of which it is in 
tended to establish free rural delivery. The Constitution hopes the bill will 
pass. If our readers in the agricultural districts will write to their Repre 
sentatives in Congress and urge them to support the measure, there will be 
small difficulty in ur, its passage. Congressman LIvViINGsToNn needs no 
urging. popes boon actively in favor of free rural delivery ever since he 
bas been Nor do we suppose that any other Georgia Congress 
man needs to be urged; but it will do noharm for businese men and farmers 
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in the country districts to give their Representativesa hint that the measure | 
is a very necessary one. 

It is our boast that under our laws all citizens are equal. You will hear 
orators declaiming of equality under the law, and yet while ple in the 
country have to travel miles to the nearest post-office to get their mail the 
postal authorities are engaged in erecting a costly pneumatic system in the 
city of New York in order to save fifteen or twenty minutes in the delivery 
of mail. It is true that a community in the nature of things will enjoy 
larger and more complete postal facilities than a remote and scattered set- 
tement, bas we are speaking now of equality under the law and the rights 
of individnais. 

But this difference is most clearly recognized inthe demand for free rural 
delivery. The poems are not asking for pneumatic tubes nor for any device 
that will place additional burdens on the taxpayers. ‘The Stokes bil! simply 
calis for a system of cheap boxes to be affixed to trees or posts along the 
post roads covered by the star-route system. These carriers have to go 
along these routes anyhow, and it will hardly be any trouble for them to de- 
posit mail and take up that which they find. When the bill becomes a law 
star-route bidders wiil be pat on notice by its terms of this addition to their 
duties as contractors, and they will take care of themselves in the matter of 
compensation. 

e history of every increase of mail facilities in this country since its 
establishment shows that their increased cost is invariably offset by increased 
revenue. This is the history of the reduction of letter postage from 3 to 2 
cents. It was freely predicted that it would result in an enormous deficit; 
the result, however, was an increase of revenue. When free city delivery 
was established, the same prediction was made, but the revenue has steadily 
increased. It was never intended, in the first place, that our _ system 
should be a money- business. It was established for the benefit of 
the people, and not to pay revenue into the Treasury. 


{From the Pacific Rural Press. ] 
A NEW FORM OF RURAL MAIL DELIVERY. 


Representative STOKEs has introduced in Congress “A bill to extend free 
delivery of mail along star routes.” Under its termsall future contracts for 
carrying mail on star routes will include this in service. 

The star-route contractor will have this in mind when he puts in his bid. 
The additional service will be slight, and the additional cost to the Govern- 
ment correspondingly slight, but the benefit to the perme will be very great. 
Carriers as a general thing deliver mail now along the line of their route by 

rivate contract for $1 or a pe annum for each family served. Of course, 

ing it in gross for everybody, it could be done for less still than for a few. 

It is conmeenty capers, however, that instead of such service as is pro- 

vided in this bill being a cha: upon the Government, it would be a source 

of revenue. That has been the history of all increases of mail facilities in 

the past. The increased cost of the service has invariably been more than 
offset by the increased revenue incident to better facilities. 

Mr. StoxKes has referred to the well-known result of reducing letter post- 
age from 3 cents to 2 cents. Those who had not studied such matters care- 
fully predicted an enormous deficit. The event proved just the reverse. 
The same state of facts was found after the inauguration of the free delivery 
for ae, the increased revenue more than repaid the increased cost of the 
service. 

This bill of Mr. Stokes provides that mail boxes be placed along the star 
routes, on the roadside, and, for convenience, numbe consecutively from 
the initial point of the route. Those desiring their mail deposited in these 
boxes will leave with the nearest postmaster on each side of them a written 





request for the delivery of their mail to the carrier, d ating the number 
of the box in which it is to be deposited, and thereupon it becomes the duty 
of the carrier to deposit said in the box without c to the addressee. 

Thus every person living on or near a star route would get his mail every 
sine oo er passed, without expense or loss of time in going to the 
post-office. 


“It is easy to see,” said Mr. Strokes, “that by multiplication of the star 
routes radiating from the several railroad offices a very cheap and effective 
or 8 tem — be po moe Be, oe lg ~_- is rey, pene 
ex wou at once se . For the tC) e 
wien t this service would have to furnish their own Soaee, but the bill con. 
templates that ultimately these shall be furnished by the Government if 
the service justifies it. e cost in numbers would be small to the 
Government, but that is what is being done in many of the city districts, and 
Iam in this asking only that the country residents be fed out of the same 
spoon that the Government uses to dip out benefits to our city cousins.” 

Mr. Strokes does not offer this bill as a substitute for the free rural deliv- 
ery, with which he has been prominently identified in the past, but as a sup- 
plemental pro tion-~a sort of transition stage—but, as he puts it: “A gen- 
eral system of rural free delivery is bound to come in the evolution of our 
— system. It may bo in the form already inaugurated here and there 

hroughout the Uni States, or it may be through some modification of this 
star-route system, or it may be through as m of postal wagons radiating 
from the several railroad offices. But whatever may be its final form as 
conseres by experiment, it will be a permanent system and will be self- 
su e 

This will not only be beneficial as a means of stamp revenue tothe Govern- 
ment, but will also be beneficial in an educational way—a good deal of corre- 
spondence schooling being done through the mails. 





Nicaragua Canal, 





SPEECH 
HON. STEPHEN M. SPARKMAN, 


OF FLORIDA, 
IN THE HovusE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Tuesday, May 1, 1900. 


Tne House being in Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union, 
and having under consideration the bill (H. R. 2588) to provide for the con- 
struction of a canal connecting the waters of Atlantic and Pacific 
oceans— 

Mr. SPARKMAN said: 

Mr. CHarrMAN: In favor, as I am, of legislation looking to the 
construction of a canal across the Isthmus of Panama, and feeling 
it incumbent upon me to vote for the measure, I ess re- 
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gret that its consideration could not have been postponed 
the short session of this Congress, in December next, 

At present we have no sufficient data upon which to predi: 
intelligent action, but by that time the commission provide, for 
in the last river and harbor act will doubtless have made its yo. 
port, and we will then have more definite infoymation to guide us 
than if we proceed now to the consideration of the bill. At preg. 
ent we know very little definitely as to the cost of the canal, «: as 
to the most feasible and best route for it—two things we oug)ht to 
know before any bill of this kind should become a law. 

The commission referred to was created for the purpose of (je. 
termining these questions. It was organized, as I have just stateq 
under certain provisions in the river and harbor act passed by t}, 
last Congress, which are as follows: ; 

Sxc. 3. That the President of the United States of America be, and }yo js 
hereby, authorized and empowered to e full and complete investigation, 
of the Isthmus of Panama with a view to the construction of a canal by the 
United States across the same to connect the Atlantic and Pacific oceans. 
that the President is authorized to make investigation of any and all pract;: 
cable routes for a canal across said Isthmus of Panama, and particularly to 
investigate the two routes known respectively as the Nicaraguan route and 
the route, with a view to determining the most practicable and fea. 
sible route for such canal, together with the as and probable cost of 
constructing a canal at each of two or more of said routes: And the President 
is further authorized to inv te and ascertain what rights, privileges 
and franchises, if any,may be held and owned aw corporations, associa. 
tions, or individuals, and what work, if any, has mn done by such corpora- 
tions, associations, or individ in the construction of acanal at either or 


any of said routes, and particularly at the so-called Nicaraguan and Panam; 
re tively; aud likewise to ascertain nama 


until 


‘ate 


the rights, privil Sieaaieaiieas orasker emcee nee nt 
e v and tra eldand own any such corporations 
associations, and individuals in any and all of such Fontes, particularly the 
said Nicaraguan route and the said route; and likewise to ascertain 
the probable or p: te cost of constructing a suitable harbor at each of 
the termini of said canal, with the probable annual cost of maintenance of 
said harbors, respectively. And generally the President is authorized to 
make such full and complete investigation as to determine the most feasible 
and practicabie route across said us for a canal, t her with the cost 
of constructing the same and yaw same under the control, manage- 
ment,and ownership of the United States. 

Sec. 4. To enable the President to make the investigations and ascertain- 
ments herein provided for, he is hereby authorized to employ in said sery- 
ice any of the engineers of the United States Army at his Ginoretion. and 
likewise to employ any engineers in civil life, at his discretion, and any other 
persons necessary to make such investigation, and to fix the compensation 
of any and all of such engineers and other persons. 

Sec. 5. For the pu of defraying the expenses necessary to be incurred 
in making the inves tions herein provided for, there is hereby appropri- 
ated, out of any money in the —T otherwise appropriated, the sum 
of $1,000,000, or so much thereof as may be necessary, to be disbursed by order 
of the President. 

Sxc. 6. That the President is hereby requested to report to Congress the 
uae “ such investigations, together with his recommendations in the 

From these provisions it will be seen that the President was 
not only to make investigation as to the cost, but also as to the 
route; nor was he confined to any particular route, but was di- 
rected to investigate the Nicaragua and Panama routes, as well 
as all others, with a view to determining the most feasible and 
practicable route for the canal. 

Now, the commission through which the President is causing 
this investigation to be made has been engaged for months in ob- 
taining this veryinformation. Its members have been to Central 
America for the purpose of examining all the routes across the 
Isthmus, particularly the two referred to, and to-day have corps 
of engineers making surveys in order to determine the best and 
most feasible location, as well as the cost of the proposed canal; 
all of which will doubtless be completed and report made to Con- 
gress Hw the beginning of the short session in December. 

Would it not, then, Mr. Chairman, be better for Congress to await 
this report? It certainly would ap so to a practical mind, for 
this investigation will doubtless give us information which we 
ought to have, information more or less essential to the building 
of the canal, and without which we,as well as the President, who 
is to put the law into effect, will be acting moe | in the dark. 

Can anyone on this floor tell to a certainty within fifty or one 
hundred millions of dollars what the canal will cost? If so, he 
knows more than the engineers who have been examining the )ro- 
posed routes, because they differ widely as to the cost, while they 
are not united by any means as to the route to be taken. Thirty 
millions say some, one hundred and fifty millions declare others, 
while by yet others the cost is placed the way between these 
figures, the mean of computation being probably about $120,000,000. 
Some, again, think the N a route preferable, others the 
Panama, while yet other intelligent engineers think they have 
found or can find routes differing from both these across this great 
barrier which nature has thrown between the two oceans. ’ 

No wonder, sir, that these divergent views should be found in 
reference to this canal, In the first place, no sufficient and ex- 
haustive survey has ever been made of these different routes. 
—— is this true of the Nicaragua route. = 

admiral Walker, when before the River and Harbor Commit- 


tee in February of last year, stated substantially that while his in- 
vestigations and those of others to which he had access were such 
him what the‘approximate cost would be, that yet he 

y satisfied, and thought further examinationshould 


as to sa 
was not en 











: neither could he state itively that the Nicaragua 
ae the most feasible, though he thought it was. | ‘And it 
was no doubt this lack of definite and positive information as to 
the cost of the canal and as to which was the best route that 
caused the committee on conference to insert the provisions just 
quoted in the last river and harbor bill. 

Then, again, sir, it is an undertaking over which the best en- 

ineering skill has hesitated iong and pondered much; so many 
F oblems to solve, so many difficulties to override, The canal 

as to be constructed in a tropical clime, malarial and sickly, 
where the white race never thrives,and under conditions the most 


; d expensive. 

Yan Slovations are to be overcome; torrential streams are to be 
diverted and utilized; storms and floods are to be controlled, and 
their waters stored for future use; vast harbors, if the Nicaragua 
route is to be adopted, are to be constructed and maintained 
where none exist to-day, and from the Atlantic to the Pacific a 
great canal is to be dug through stone, and rock, and gravel, deep 
enough and wide enough to accommodate the commerce and the 
navies of the world for all time to come. 

To aid in overcoming these difficulties, to furnish correct data 
as to the cost, and to obtain the best location for the canal, are 
the purposes of the commission now investigating this project, 
and | fear we can not act intelligibly until we have had the infor- 
mation and data which it can and will give us if we await its 
action. 

But, sir, there is another consideration which should suggest 
delay or an amendment to this bill. A right of way, together 
with very important franchises and privileges, is necessary before 
we can proceed with the construction of this canal. This will 
cost money, or its equivalent, in the shape of concessions from 
this Government. A right of way, it is said, 5 or 6 miles wide, 
from Greytown to Brito, except where Lake Nicaragua is to be 
utilized, and even there a strip cf land of tonsiderable width 
around the lake, will be necessary. Arrangements for policing 
the territory thus acquired and the defense of the canal will have 
to be made, together with the acquisition of other valuable rights, 
all of which, asa matter of business, should be obtained before the 
canal is finally located. And yet this bill not only instructs the 
President to at once and acquire the right of way, but, 
which is not at all businesslike, fixes the location of the canal. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, what will be the result? Why, of course 
none other than to raise the price of the privileges for which we 
may wish to negotiate. Would a business man proceed in this 
way? What would be thought of one who, desiring to purchase 
a piece of property, and who, before acquiring the right to occupy 
the same, should enter into a building contract for the construc- 
tion of a costly building thereon? No man guided by sound busi- 
ness principles, it seems to me, would do this; and yet that is just 
the position in which this bill will place the Government if it 
should become a law before these valuable rights have been ob- 
tained. We will have to pay for them at best; and if we do not 
agree upon the price before this bill becomes a law, we will have 
to pay much more for what we get when we come to deal with 
the country or countries through whose territory we may wish 
to construct the canal. 

The N Government has already had a taste of our 
generosity in matter, Away back in 1884 a foolish treaty was 
negotiated between this country and Nicaragua, by which we 
greed to furnish all the money and build the canal, together with 

thereto, to give to Nicaragua one-third of the 
and lend her the sum of $4,000,000 besides. Yet un- 
der this treaty we were to obtain a rightof way only about one-half 
as wide as su t investigation has shown to be necessary. 
‘f 4 2. ts = Costa ee ne vo 
not likely, at least preliminary s of negotiation, to de- 
mand less than would have been given the latter if the —- 
huysen treaty had been adopted and enforced. I do not think, 

, Mr, Chairman, that any particular route should be 
adopted until after sufficient and satisfactory arrangements have 
been made with the Governments through whose territory the 
canal is to be The Panama route and canal can no 
doubt be had if we wish it; but in any event none of the countries 
through whose territory the canal may run should know in ad- 
vance of the proper treaty arrangements what route we wish to 


lam not behind the scenes and do not know, Mr. Chairman, 
the majority in Co intend to do with 
t is intended that it should become a law 
at this session, but rumor has it that’ the bill is to be halted at 
the threshold of the Senate, and there held up until the commis- 
ei ented by the President shall have made its report. But 
; and become a law at this 
See eiaiaatis Gk ast coe Cin tence 
an 
Costa but also with the Government of Colombia and in 
, American countries and to 
of a canal, 
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All of these countries would be willing to bid for the canal, as 
it would be a great acquisition to that country through whose 
territory it may pass; and if we go at itin the right way, there is 
no doubt but that we can obtain all the concession necessary on 
very reasonable terms. I therefore propose at the proper time, if 
no one else does so, to offer an amendment te the bill embodying 
the provisions just suggested. Perhaps it would be better if the 
President were directed absolutely to do nothing whatever until 
the report of the commission now investigating the subject of an 
isthmian canal is made. 

Understand me, Mr. Chairman, I do not propose to do anything 
to trammel the President, but on the contrary to put him in a po- 
sition where he would at least have an equal chancein negotiating 
with these governments when he shall come todeal with thera for 
the privileges and franchises we are compelled to have in the con- 
struction, maintenance, and use of this great waterway. 

1 have now, Mr. Chairman, gone over the objections to imme- 
diate action on this bili, but Pao not wish to be understood as 
saying that they present an insuperable barrier to its passage by 
the House. On the contrary, I for one feel it my duty to vote for 
the bill, even though it should be finally presented in its present 
shape with only the proposed committee amendments. I, however, 
would like much to see the bill amended as before stated, and trust 
it may be done; but it would be better, in my judgment, that the 
bill should pass; certainly with the amendments suggested, if it is 
possible to have them made, or even without them, if they can 
not be adopted. 

In the first place, the people whom I have the honor in part to 
represent on this floor feel a great interest in the canal. The 
State of Florida lies nearer the point where the canal would be 
located than any other in the United States, and the early con- 
nection of the two oceans by such a waterway is of vital impor- 
tancetothem. Already her great harbors from Pensacola to Key 
West on the Gulf, and from Fernandina to Miami on the Atlan- 
tic. stimulated by the changed conditions in the Southern seas, 
and the rapid improvement in the matter of foreign and coast- 
wise trade, are assuming greater commercial activity and impor- 
tance than ever before in their history, and their commerce will 
be increased tenfold; yea, probably one hundredfold, by the com- 

ot of this canal. The same is likewise true of all the Gulf 

arbors. 

The productions of the South, the Middle States, and the West, 
or the greater part of them, will find their way through these ports 
to the Pacific and to the East by way of this canal as our trade in- 
creases, as it will increase with the Orient, whether the flag shall 
go there or not, whether the Philippines shall remain a part of 
this country or shall exist under an independent form of govern- 
ment. Then, too, it will afford a en for our Navy from 
ocean to ocean. And when the clouds of war shall gather, as 

ather they will in the future, as in the past, no battle ship 
reighted perchance with the honor and glory of our Republic, 
will have to sail through 15,000 miles of sea to strike a blow for 
the flag of our Union, as the Oregon did in the recent war with 
Spain. 

Viewed, then, alike from the standpoint of business, of commerce, 
of national pride, and of patriotism, this canal should be con- 
structed at the earliest practicable moment, and it is this consid- 
eration, Mr. Chairman, that makes the ple of this country 
almost a unit in favor-of its early completion. 

In the next place, this bill provides for Government ownership. 
Now, I am opposed, Mr. Chairman, to private ownership of this 
great waterway, except as a last resort, and not even then unless 
its construction and maintenance are under the protection and 
control of the American Government. 

We can not permit any other nation to own this canal, or to con- 
trol it if in private hands. It should be open to the commerce of 
the world, under proper conditions, it is true, but this “iovern- 
ment should either own or control it. We want no entangling 
alliances with other nations in this any more than in other matters. 
The Monroe doctrine should apply here as elsewhere, We say to 
the nations of the earth that they shall not extend their political 
power in either of the American continents where it does not exist 
to-day, which, with the reciprocal or cognate proposition not to 
interfere in the affairs of the Old World, is the Monroe doctrine, 
and carried to its legitimate conclusion would place the isthmian 


' canal under our. control, and make of it in internationallaw what 


it will be in fact—an American waterway, 

Now, Mr. Chairman, in this connection, I want to say some- 
thing about the Clayton-Bulwer treaty. It has been urged that 
it stands in our way, and must be abrogated before we can pro- 
ceed with the construction of the canal by the Nicaragua route, 
if, indeed, we can, under its provisions, construct any canal across 
the isthmus connecting the two American continents. Now, 
while I would like to see the treaty abrogated by mutual agree- 
ment between the two nations, if it were practicable, I do not 

to the proposition that it is now of any binding force upon 
is Government. I believe, with the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce, as is set forth in its very comprehensive 
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report on this bill, prepared by the Sietpaniohed chairman. of that | .. This, after ing whatever interest accounts the ca nigh 
etna Mr. Hersurx, that this treaty no longer exists. It | have, to han en certainly leaye a handsome aoe e ght 
was made with reference to a condition things which obtained | vided among the stockholders. It is safe to say that the \ 

a half omtere Ago, and was never intended to meet, nor is it pos- | ragua Canal would not be less useful tocommerce or less rem), ra- 
sible that it should meet, conditions as they exist to-day. It isa | tive to the United States or whoever else might own it. Ti... ;. 

dead letter, and should not stand for a moment in the. way of the | no reason to doubt it when we consider the resources of our. ; . 
construstion of this canal, try, its phenomenal qromsh and development, as well as {). 

This work, while for the use of the world, is. to be an American | bright commercial and ‘business future now before the \\,.; 

canal, It will bean extremely. important strategical waterway, | Indies and Central American countries, which would be «),,.). 

greatly affecting our national interest, both from a reial | the greatest patrons of the canal. This is an age of wond.:/y| 

and naval point of view, and we 3e to own and control it. | commercial development and progress, Not only are the {.:1, 

No other country in the world should or will have anything to | gardens, factories, and mines in this country increasing ra) | ||, 

gay abeut it, and we will take all paveseny Abas to, protect it | their production, but this same spirit of growth and develo), ;), 

against external as well as internal violence, .No other nation | is being felt along every line of industry and commercial act, .\\. 

ould be permitted to go into par with us in its protec- ly is this noticeable in our own export trade with ©) .:,: 

tion or defense, its con | an contr part of the world, We are rapidly increasing our commerce \\ {¢); 
ne But it may be said, indeed it has been said, that the Suez Canal | China, J and all the Oriental nations, which will contin. (, 
is en neutral and rests for its protection upon the plighted | increase t edemand for a shorter route by water to these coun. 

faith of the combined ers.of the world to protect it. is is | tries,.and will make the canal from the very moment of its ¢.).). 

oe for England, as is usual, holds more | pletion one of the most important waterways of the world. 

than the balance of power, wipers is the nenhere entrance to | In the report of the Interstate and Foreign Commerce (v1), \t. 
on the southern shore of the Mediter- | tee, to which I have aireedy “Taterred, the chairman, Mr. {i .)- 

ranean Sea; not owever, in point of fact, for in order for | suRN, than whom none is better qualified to speak on this su!) «+, 
ships to reach the iterranean or that canal from the Atlantic | in discussing the business side of the question uses the following 
ser ene compelled ite pees through a narrow waterway, known 
as traite of Gi ,made not, by English capital or by the 
hand —— ee — _— eae = in Ting nouns 
nents ope ca, Over this channel ever 
stands guard, behind the stsongene: tonsaligasion in the 
world she controls every inch of this w y, and tells the na- 
tions of the earth who or who may not pass. In time of peace 
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language: 

Gentlemen connected with the Maritime Canal Company gave it as t}yoir 
opini 5,000,000 or 6,000,000 of tonnage would-be the amount that would 
Pp 


ass t PAs gee owe eps 
ood be tuaneeming? napieant ~ ie is 
wou an amoun . 58 per ton is 
Ninn toe nanan elon ree et the Sues Canal. It Ghat kate was the rate 
cha by the agne Capel. and 502 Un ie the tonnage passing throuch 
Se ee it een more than $6,000,000 would be the receipts. It is esti 
oe mated cost of maintaining and operating the canal would be $1! (i) (0) 


; annually, 
and consequently the canal, to enemies, as weought to be able | __it the United States borrowed the money to invest in the enterprise. (lis 
to do, and as we will do with the Canal; and weiter cam would pay bet an] iuteren, the cot of ma ieee te 


Will | migh qutinhandoneiat? 
stand in the way. Se eee i Goverament fos ie outlay, Dioaee Ht should be the 
Before England talks to us about the absolute neutralization of poney, eae staan coaeten Sete” up of ouF merchant marine, 

i to be built by American money on the ican con- |", British trading from any. Britain to Hongkong, 
tinent, she undertakes to conjure up the of the dead a veasel and neing tie Sieg Canal, mast pay as tolls a 
Clayton-Bulwer treaty to frighten us from protecting the canal — in exegga of gus for ae Lo AS is American rival trading 


in Great 
' Nicaraguan Canal free of tol) |. 
by ii ns OF 7 ‘let her vraltan wi own fortitica- he ® vessel made in an American shipyard. out of Dilewieen me, 


which, standing as terinand by merican labor, and w an merchandise, w uid 
fe now, from going through the Suez | possess mar! eter aang come ag to make it his interest 
in these views I entirely concur, and I firmly believe that from 
commercial t the canal would be a paying in- 


a 
vestment from the very day of its completion, for among other 
features is the immense saving it would make to commerce in 
both tim distance. 


Trom New York to San Francisco by water grcaed pape Horn 

the distance is 15,€60 miles; ay Nicaragua the distince 

between the same will be only 4,907 miles, a saving of over 

10,000 miles. From to New York via Honolulu and Nic:- 

ragua Canal the distance is 11 ; by the same route, omit- 

a mS - nae i ting ee oy 10,662 — while | ade ere mes Cow 

not done I shouldetill. my: vote measure as | is 11,534 . .From Pensacola, Fla.,or any other port the 

it stands with the are wee distance to Manila via the Suez Canal route is over 12,000 miles; 

This is the first proposition has ever come before Con- | while Nicara route it would be less than 10,000 miles. 

gress i BOW betogive| T om Sow nthe Pacibe Vesa tie the Soutl. 

blow from whieh it might never recover, people want | ern ad is 3,709 ; by the Canadian Pacific Rail- 

the canal, and their : anny se Seve . Let it not, road, 5,000 ualles:. yet ee males: by 

’ - 2 ‘ water a ye 

Applanse. | fern n80r salle ‘ Polls byte 8 ; route from New 
ow, Mr. Ghairman, a few words with reference to the benefits | York to the ean the sonly 2,519 miles. 

to be derived this canal and lam done. It has been stated | it will thus be seen the adyantages which the Nicaragua 

Pere yeh ee ee ene yy i dt" alee 

are dera- 

: ene the early construction of 

T have said 4 canal tad of ibis. sgnena the early 

the and so can say more. 
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© is, therefore, but one course for us to pursue; that is t» 
he ee w of all the cir- 
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like to see work begun before the year 1900 shall 


would certainly 

have Sra Chairman soo has been the most eventful century whose 
fight has been recorded in the annals of the past, save that which 
wit dawn of the@hristian era, and it would be a fitting 
climax to the chain of events which has marked its wonder- 
ful progress if its ean write even on the last pages of 
its marvelous histery the beginning of this great work. 
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that the value of work has not risen in p tien to the rise in 
the eost of living. And the many thousands whose wages have 
not been increased hear of the plenty said to exist around them 
while they and their families, although not idle, are denied many 
of what are ordinarily termed necessaries of existence. And then, 
too, while in some localities and some lines of indust ry there are 
fewer idle now than were idle during the panic of 1893, yet the 
eondition is not what it ought to be, and many thousands of men 
willing to work are out of employment. 

A few weeks ago some men werewanted to work upon the pub- 
lic improvements in New York City. An advertisement was in- 
serted for the pugpose of securing these men, So many men 
applied that the park was crowded and Broadway and Park Row 
were jammed, There were .nany men applied for every man 
who was needed. Goto any city in the United States, especially 
@ manufacturing city, and yon will find this same condition. 
With the largest circulating medium per capitaof any year in our 
history; with the largest export trade; with the largest output of 
manufactured goods; with the blessings of Providencein magnifl- 
cent crops throughout the whole country; with an increased 
foreign demand for our agricultural products by reason of fail- 


House of Whole on the state of the Union, and | ure of cr in other countries; with millions.of dollars reported 
poh under the ball CHL R, 10538) making spprapriations for | as ein ae in new commercial and industrial lines. with 
the Department of . ture for the fiscal year ending June 9%, 1901— all of apparent signs of prosperity we find that hundreds 

Mr. MIERS of yeneet of mills are idle, hundreds of thousands of men are unemployed, 
Mr, C $3 e@ such confidence in the legal ably and | thousands of men in business for themselves five years ago have 
the know. ; y of the Presidentof the United | been forced ont of business and are either idle or working for 
States of the W Means Committee that as 
I feel ought to must accept ir conclusions of law and of | The farmers, who were temporarily prosperous by reason of the 
mmarale Aone erprend a half of study, on the Porto Rican | rise two years ago in the price of farm products, are again mort- 
problem, hey coneluded that good law and good morals required | gaging their farms. There is more suffering among the middle 
absolute free trade between the United States and Porto Rico. | classes,than ever before in this country’s history. The figures 
This decision was; in by the press.and by the people of | which seem to show prosperity will be used upon the stump by 
the U: : to party affiliation. Republican speakers during the campaign, but it will be poor con- 
As lawyers and moral philoso the President of the United | solation to the men who are hungry that their masters, the trusts, 
States and the of the. Ways and Means Committee | are well fed and making among. 
ed y etnies oe As a Democrat 1 feel All political parties will declare in their platforms against trust 
ee tae ; se these.great Republicans spon combinations, and when the Republican leaders take the stump 
the legal and of uestion and a, with them | inthe campaign they will become lawyers and moral philosophers, 
that require us to pe free trade to the island of | and what they say will be as sound as the just and righteous doc- 
Porto Ri over. ‘s study as lawyers and phi rs | trine enunciated by President McKinley and the chairman of the 
these men pon by the trusts to reconsider this | Ways and Means Committee as to our plain duty toward Porto 
uestion and ecide it the rules of practical politics instead of | Rico, They will excoriate the trusts whose money pays the ex- 
those of law . Practical Republican politics neces- | penses of their campaign, and they will tell the people how they 
sarily led a which was against all law and against | abhor monsters of iniquity. Then when the campaign is 
all morality, in follow ame gentlemen as lawyers and moral | over they wil! leave law and morality tothe students of antiquity 
phil ’ but I. can not follow them as politicians, because | and once more assume the garb of practical politicians, abject 
my ience compels meé roa to the voices of law and morals | servants of the god “ Mammon” as incarnated in the form of a 
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lt is not every concern which has large capital that is a trust. 
In fact, sonfe of the worst trusts have no capitalization at all. It 
is the purpose and the effect, not the organization or form, which 
governs character of a corporation, association, or partner- 
ship. The most disastrous of all the trusts are perhaps the grain 
exchanges. ‘These have been especially active during the past two 
years, and have succeeded remarkably well in forcing a period of 
low prices in the United States during a period of high prices in 
foreign countries. Any corporation, association, or pertnesabtp 
which has for its purpose the control of a product or the prices of 
a product is a trust, and as such it isa criminal offense for any 
person to be interested in such concerns, 

In the Summary of Commerce and Finance for January, 1900, 
issued by the Bureau of Statistics of the Treasury Department, 
some very interesting figures are given which show conclusively 
the effect of the trusts. upon the ae of grain. Upon page 2066 
of this report we find that the farm price of wheat in 1808, the 
last year given, had fallen 22 cents per bushel since the year be- 
fore. During the same poms the average export price of wheat 
from the United States had risen 23 cents a bushel. The manip- 
ulators of the market had succeeded in reducing the farm prico 
22 cents a bushel at a time when their own selling price had in- 
creased 23 cents a bushel. They had literally robbed the farmer 
out of 4 cents for every bushel of wheat he sold during that year. 
This amounted during that year to a little over $20,000,000. 

There isa table of prices given on pages 2392 and 2303 of this 

blication which contains some exceedingly useful figures. 

hese figures show that the coal trast sald coal in Europe cheaper 
than it did in the United States. We paid for the bituminous 
coal which we imported in the month of February, 1899, $2.81 per 
ton, : the duty in addition to that, and also the freight, when 
the trust was selling that coal to foreign countries at 
$1.98. They asked double that to their home customers. Tho 
iron and steel trust has, during the past two years, been selling 
fron.and steel in Europe at avery great reduction from what they 
sell it to.American purchasers. A careful review of domestic and 


prices during the past two years will show that in Europe 
io Auton trusts have euecessiully competed upon a falling 
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market, while in the United States they have succeeded, by reason 
of the high tariff upon the goods controlled by the trusts,in cre- 
ating a constantly rising market. 

The operation of these trusts is well shown by the history of the 
tin-plate trust. This is selected because it is neither better nor 
worse than the average, and its operations can all be proved by the 
books of the Statistical Bureau of the Treasury Department. 

The duty on imported tin plates was 1 cent nee previous 
to July 1, 1891; then 2.2 cents until October 1, 1894; 1.2 cents July 
24, 1897; since which time it has been 1.5 cents per pound. The 
trust is capitalized at $50,000,000—$20,000,000 preferred and 
$30,000,000 common stock. It owns 40 plants, the cost of which, 
including the real estate, was $10,000,000. 

Eighteen million common and $18,000,000 preferred stock was 
paid for these plants, of which the promoter received $10,000,000 
in common stock. The present market value of the stock is 86 
cents for the preferred and 38 cents for the common, which makes 
$26,000,000, or a profit of $12,000,000 upon the actual cost of 
the property. It has closed 34 mills, and has prevented any 
others being built. The company advertised these profits for 
1898 as $3,701,754. Immediately after the formation of the trust 
prices were raised and have been constantly raised ever since, and 
very much more than was justified by any raise in raw materials. 
A student of this question has compiled the following tables, which 
will be found absolutely accurate: 

















Price per pound. 
——T | Coat of 
Fiscal year. pounse In New Differ-| industry. 
bond. | York. | ence. 

Cents. | Cents. | Cents. 
EeRwnase coving + sestbubobie 1, 086, 489, 074 8.6 5.1 1.5 $15, 547, 336 
BeEebvde sects ducéassoonctsnbs 435, 822, 921 3.0 5.2 2.2 9, 588, 104 
OO tai adiaddaticnd oabaines 728, 245, 104 2.9 5.1 2.2 16, 021, 392 
i idtabeasnumeenewenil 508, 384, 293 2.7 49 2.2 18, 054, 453 
DidduadnsssehaGaecens naa 701, 840, O11 2.5 3.9 1.4 9, 825, 760 
np benh honed ethees enennene 692, 367, 604 2.4 3.5 11 7,616,044 
DOE cdikidddscctdhoetbbdibbbed 677, 055, 746 2.4 8.2 8 5,416, 446 
ith sca thiteiaied oestitneaiisimianh 853, 336, 373 2.3 3.0 m 5, 973, 355 
al es AP Ain: ont 858, 489, 826 2.5 8.4 9 7, 726, 408 





Datei odisinetisthin 577,000,952 |........|........ 15) 90, 769, 208 


The price of imported tes in bond in New York is obtained by adding 
one-tenth cent per eh to the foreign or invoice price, as given in the Sta- 
tistical Abstract. amount covers transportation a. The New 

ice at which IC Bessemer coke 14 by 20 tin plate 
be rente column shows exactly how 


duty. 
Rebates on lie ree in manufactured form (the exact figures 
are not obtainable) reduce total to between $80,000,000 and $84,000,000, as 
the direct cost in the last nine years of “creating” the industry. This is 
the extra amount paid 7 , peneenoare and metal workers; but by the time 


th id by the le, who ultimately bonght th 
sh gece Wert he aes seins prota swede ano 
over 


Average prices of tin plate at New York. 








| Engtish | Difter- 
Date. American.| (in bond).| _ ence. 

1898. 
TUMG 26.200 c cccsce cocces cecces cocens cowscescee $2.85 50 . 35 
DULY 2.020 conn cwenne nasernwcnseneccesecconcess 2.80 et) at 
DEES anced cenemhousnenescegncese 4r-ecee gpes 2.80 2.50 . 90 
POG. ccccarccnecvestcuauh paper gaonened 2.80 2.55 2% 
BGP 2. nccce enessneoceenssusieienbehl besadeut 2.80 2.50 . 30 
SROVORRUOE ue sccctiducesbiiob coccnidsvetskand 2.80 2.60 -20 
piicenneqnenpe vii gabiontgeounindpieioy 2.90 2.60 .30 

1899. 
SERS... nauneenecesen<Cuaignenegpn acne cent 8.20 2.60 .60 
WOOD «vcckdbcconc ccepestnbtnewucsdoussed 3.55 2.65 90 
March nate obbcueneestattidimesseh wbbaeeads 4.00 2.70 1,80 
MADE nccnce psep itpeespseernaibeen puenubbetiad 4.074 2.80 1.27 
Dt .anawesubhthenwenenotnaiiannnenmadaemiala 4.07% 2.90 1.173 
SED inna cdncenpeycats sonembatesas susan 4.07% 3.10 974 
SE iwc bdks ddtnce ccvdacidecinunnssccenaal 4.35 3.60 -% 
PIII, dina ocean sim conemundcaatiaseanie 4.60 3.70 .90 
ED dcacncdecnacdnnenatiuanens sant 4.85 8.65 1.20 

bu 
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large quantities of tomatoes, and can not find the expected profitable :nayy.s 
for them, the tariff, therefore, is the basic cause of the farmers’ jl] <1, ~ ‘ 
The farmers have been industrious, and brought forth large crops as tho () — 


of their labors. The tariff interferes with a profitable disposal of these «), 


Thus the tariff injures the farmers instead of conferring a benefit upon t},, “ 

Had there been no duty at all, the tin-plate industry woy)q 
probably have established itself here during the cheap iron ay, 
steel era, from 1893 to 1898, as did the bicycle and other steel jn (\),.. 
tries. It was,in fact, cheap steel which made possible the yer, 
rapid growth of the tin-plate industry ~nder the comparatiy.); 
low duties of the Wilson bill. 

Let Congress abolish the duties upon imported tin plates anq 
we shall at once get rid of the evils of this iniquitous trust, j)j¢}, 
prices, watered stock, working “agreements,” and other tris;s 
and monopoly of material and product. The whole structy), 
rests upon our monopoly-producing tariff system. 

The exports of agricultural products fell off for the year 1499 
about $1,000,000 from the exports of 1898, while the exports of (jo- 
mestic manufactures increased about $48,000,000, and the imports 
of manufactured goods decreased very decidedly. This in oyqj. 
nary trade would be a healthy condition, but when these lines aro 
closely investigated it is found that there is not such an increase 


of production as such figures might pupene toshow. There isan 
increase of the foreign trade in articles controlled by the trusts 
and a decrease in importation of those articles, But the prices 


on these articles have steadily fallen in Europe and as steadily 
risen in the United States. This has lessened the consumption in 
the United States, and the trusts are not producing any moro 
goods than were produced before the increase in exportations. 

The people of the United States by increased prices are paying 
the profits on the goods sold to the people of foreign countries by 
the trusts. During the year 1899 there was paid in drawbacks 
the sum of $3,793,885.85. The only people who have the privilege 
of buying goods in the cheapest markets are the trusts in indus- 
trial lines. They obtain a drawback of 99 per cent upon all the 
raw materials the ee which are manufactured into goods 
for the export trade hey are protected both ways. They are 
protected inst the American consumer patronizing cheap 
markets, and they are protected by being given a special privilege 
to buy goods in the cheapest markets, and that privilege is exclu- 
sive. Hence it is that they have increased their exports and suc- 
cessfully competed with the falling prices in the foreign markets 
by the simple expedient of a prices at home where the levis. 
lation gives them absolute control of the trade. 

It is not remarkable, then, that practically every line of com- 
merce and industry has been oy under the control of trusts. 
It would be very remarkable if that had not resulted from such 
legislation as the aes law. The capitalization of the trusts 
has reached a point where it is four times as t as the entire 
circulating medium. The intimate connection of these different 
trusts is shown by the statement of a prominent financier that ho 
wasa directorin seventy-twoofthem, Practically all of them are 
controlled- by a financial underwriters’ association in New York, 
which in turn is controlled by foreign capital. We have so con- 
centrated our commerce and industry into the hands of a few men 
that the conditions of Europe, and not those of the United States. 
control the commerce of this country, while the legislation of 
England, France, and Germany is more potent to bring about 
peospeny or adversity in America than legislation by the (on- 

of the United States can possibly be. e time is short dur- 
ing which we can correct this evil and resume control of our own 
commercial affairs. We will soon be bound like flies in the web 
of these foreign money spiders and be entirely helpless. 

It is for these reasons, as well as for the natural sympathy which 
I feel for the people of Porto Rico, whom we are now robbing, 
that I that the decision of. the President of the United 
States and the chairman of the Ways and Means Committee upon 
the legal and moral obligations involved should have been set 
aside at the behest of the trusts, and that the mblican party 
upon this question is to follow the commands of its masters and 
not the advice of its legal and moral advisers. 

I want to see the day when the Government of the United States 
is — to enforce its criminal statutes and bring its 
c to the bar of justice. This surrender of the United 
States to those who are y and notoriously violating its penal 
must bring the blush of shame to the 
ie can. I want to see the day when the 
avenues of trade are once more opened to the people of this coun- 
try and when the profits of commerce will be paid to those whose 
industry, en , and wisdom create them. I do not want to 
see a continuation of the present time, when the intellect of this 
country is enslaved by a when the brawn of the country is 
used only to do the bidding and when the morality of 
this country must be set aside ver the right thing to do is 
not the thing which the men of dollars want done, 


I want the man of limited means and business ty to be 
Seer ite lieite captaly “Teent the Waren eae a the proper 
use of his little ca: “I want the laboring man of this country 
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h from his wages to enjoy the rest at the 
is life of labor has earned. 
n the aoe — ae from the stand- 
: justice and humanity, that the wor as ever seen. It 
paper os law and right and all that goes to make up the 
true man and the citizen is as naught when compared to the 
interest of the dollar, which ought to be only a medium of ex- 
change and not a despotic power for the prevention of exchange. 
I have no fight to make against wealth, for I would love to see 
the day when all men had sufficient of the medium of exchange 
to escape the burdens and + genre of poverty. But I want 
money to be our servant; I do not want it to be our master. I 
have no quarrel with the man who in a lawful manner uses his 
money in his service in the extension of commerce and industry, 
no matter how much money he maysoemploy. But whenaman 
in direct disobedience of the law of the land uses his money for 
the pu of enslaving the minds and arms of other men it is 
but just that we should have a quarrel, and a quarrel which 
should result in his being compelled to cease the use of his money 
for any such purpose. : : sae 
A man has no right to use his own in such a way that it will in- 
jure his neighbor’s right of the same kind. The man who has 
millions has no right to so use those millions as toinjure the use of 
the hundreds by the man who only has hundreds. Money 
is an efficient servant, but it is the most despotic of all masters, 
The trust policy inaugurated and carried out by Republican legis- 
lation, in violation of penal laws, is a policy which makes 
the dollar the master and the man the slave. This policy is the 
one which has actuated this Congress in setting aside the plain 
rovisions of law and duty as to the proper course to be pursued 
in our relations at the island of Porto Rico. 
Several of the newspapers of the country published a statement 
up to May 27, 1899, the capitalization of trusts was $7,416,235,779. 
Bradstreet is responsible for the statement that there was lost 
in these concerns by the depreciation of stocks during the first six 
months of 1899 the sum of $101,258,618. And yet Bradstreet has 
since that time reported the following new trusts: 


Trusts, from July 1 to March 2, as reported in Bradstreet (1899). 


to be able to save enou 
dew of his days which 
We have entered u 








July 1. United States Worsted Company....................-.... $56, 000, 000 
. Cattle in Texas (English syndicate) ...................... 100, 000, 000 
July 8& New land Cotton Yarn Company .................--. 11, 500, 000 
July 22. Coal combine in Pittsburg (Pa.), district (all the mines) .............. 
American Iron and Steel Manufacturing Company...... 30, 000, 000 
Aug. 5. Dasteg Suny Oe secretary of state of New Jerse nted 
certificates of incorporation to 150 concerns. e capi- 
talization of 24 of the leading ones amounts to..... .... 254, 000, 000 
Pennsylvania incorporated 2 concerns, with acapitalof. _6, 000, 000 
Delaware 6, with a capital of ........-.....--..--..00--.0. 12,700,000 
nd California 1, with a capital of..............-........- 8, 500, 000 
It is stated that the stocks of 26 industrial combines 
$101,258,618 in the first six months of 1899. 
Aug. 19. Fall Rover Print Cloth Milis ........................42.... 135, 000, 000 
Sept. 2% Agricultural combine in Kansas.......................-.- 20, 000, 000 
Sept. 9. The aggregate capitalization of concerns incorporated 
during August is represented by figures, a total far in 
excess of August in any NEE SNES b ichadvecece ccc 849, 400, 000 
Sept.23. American Window Glass Company .....................-- 17,000,000 
7. In September new corporations were chartered in 
New — and their capital amounted in the aggre- momen 
In West Virginia 20 companies were incorporated, the 
combined talization of which amounted to......... 65, 000, 000 
The total of es eer. of new concerns incorporated 
in all States during September is -.....................-. 193, 000, 000 
Nov. 4. Returns tions having over $1,000,000 capital 
a w that New Jersey led the list, as 
usual, with a total of 29, the combined capitalization of 
wi BEERS bb ibba bocnes odeeus conten ctesic ceccce 200, 000, 000 
West V: had tbl ianiocg Locaubinenned sand esa 55, 000, 000 
Delaware t up the rear with a dozen new corpora- 
Tce ec ete noceccccoserecegesecscseescce 00,000,000 
Dec, 2. Incorporations in Eastern States for November.......... 840, 000, 000 
Feb. 3 The ¢ capitalization of companies incorporated 
in i dithiias contcocneces eecene Govaniian 203, 750, 000 
yaicb. ber, compares with SE dinate 200, 908, 000 
. , ’ 
And those in West Virginia to 55, 000, 000 
Wile tose ther Biates footed 6" 50 000 
er '00' up to .............. 66,730,000 
Mar. 8. The record of fecorporations of companies of 
$1,000,000 capital and over is by far the smallest since the 
ournal of erce started to keep monthly records, 
about a year ago, the total capitalization of such com- 
the States usually included in the compilation tenn an 
foe tes month just Snded, comparing with about ........ ao os oes 
Ns astia vn bh em haven hnone ee 200,000, 6 
Mar. 25, Carnegie Steel a ene ewe 200, 000; 000 
The question of right and wrong can only be decided in one 
way. uestion of expediency ought to be decided in the same 
; the right is always ient. There must come a time 
when prices and these inflated stocks must seek the 
level of actual val must come a time when the slump 


ues, 
of $100,000,000 during the first six months of last year will go into 
thousands of millions and break up all of the teusts. When that 
time comes, the failure of the trusts will create the worst panic 
and the one of the longest duration in the history of the United 
The accumulation of wrath that is now Se stored up 
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by the Republican party and the financial masters of that organi- 
zation will, when it bursts forth, sweep the party and its masters 
out of existence. ‘The worst feature of the disaster which is cer- 
tain to come is that the innocent will be compelled to suffer on 
account of the sins of the guilty. 


“I Desire to Say that I Challenge All the World in Arms to 
Successfully Condemn our Consular Service Abroad.” 





SPEECH 


oF 


vT yc ’ ’ y % , 
HON. CHARLES H. GROSVENOR, 
OF OHIO, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Monday, April 30, 1900, 

The House being in Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union, and 
having under consideration the bill (S. 1989) authorizing the President of the 
United States to appoint a commission to study and make full report upon 
the commercial and industrial conditions of China and Japan, and for ona 
purposes— 

Mr, GROSVENOR said: 

Mr. Ca#arrMaN: Lam quite aware that it is fashionable in this 
country to belittle and condemn and assail our consular service. 
The reason why, in my judgment, the administration of that 
service is attacked at this point of this bill grows out of the fact, 
if I am not mistaken, that the consuls of the United States do a 
considerable amount of work contemplated by this measure. But 
before I come to that I desire to say that I challenge all the world 
in arms to successfully condemn our consular service abroad. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Will the gentleman let me ask him 
a question to help him along? 

r. GROSVENOR. Yes, if you can do it. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Then, what business has the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania [Mr. ADAms] to introduce a bill to reor- 
ganize our consular service on the ground that it is inefficient now? 

Mr. ADAMS. If you will give the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania an cnnesinen he will tell you. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. Idonot yield mytime, This is the regu- 
lar performance of the gentleman from Missouri. I am not dis- 
cussing that consular bill now, but I hope to be alive when it 
comes in here. 

I communicated by letter or in person with every consul of the 
United States in Europe in 1891. I visited a large number of 
them.in 1899 and many of them in 1898, but officially I visited or 
communicated with every one of them in 1891. And in that very 
process of acquaintance I became acquainted with the heads of 
the foreign departments of other governments in Europe, and the 
concurrent testimony of all of them, without a single exception, 
was that the consular service of the United States was most ex- 
cellent and far ahead in efficiency in every direction over any 
other country of the world, and that is the testimony of every 
fair-minded man who visits Europe; that is the testimony of every 
intelligent man not swayed or actuated by some preconceived no- 
tion of some doctrinal theory that he is trying to weave into stat- 
ute law. 

I know how anxious some of our friends are to cater to the 
sickly sentimentalism and sort of political Miss Nancyism that has 
reached out toward som of our most valued and valuable commer- 
cial organizations and which has led to these criticisms. But I say 
now that any utterance, whether in Congress or out of Congress, 
whether in the form of a stump speech or newspaper article or 
resolution, that proceeds upon the idea that the American consular 
service is defective and inefficient proceeds upon a false and un- 
worthy basis. There are men who went into that service in 1877 
and have gone steadily through promotions and are there to-day, 
notwithstanding the vicissitudes of changes of Administration in 
this country. ‘lo-day there are prominent Democrats in some of 
the consulates in Europe, notably a most efficient one at the city 
of Geneva, a gentleman from Kentucky, drawing the munificent 
salary of $1,500 a year, and his personal emoluments in addition 
amounting to less than $500 upon an average; and yet a better 
officer, more fally representing the duties of his office and his 
country and more fully honoring the flag of his country, never 
lived than that Kentucky Democrat. 

Now, what are the duties of a consul and how can it be said 
that they ought to be efficient enough to do the business con- 
nected with this proposed commission? In the first place, the 
duty of the csnaat is at the oftice where he is stationed, and he 
must be there all the year round except when he has a leave of 
absence; and when he goes away on a leave of absence he must 
take the money out of his own pocket to pay the vice-consul to 
superintend the signing of invoices. His duty at his office is to 
superintend and supervise and certify the invoices of goods ex- 
ported to the United States. This, among other things, and this 
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a very prominent feature of his duty, So that he has not oppor- 
tunity to travel over the country and get information, It is ut- 
terly impossible. 

Last summer I visited the consul at one of the great manufac- 
turing towns in England. He had been called upon by the State 
Department to make a report upon the subject of sewerage and 
municipal government, and in order to do that he had hired con- 
veyances and traveled about the outskirts of the city and into the 
adjacent cities, but not a cent of compensation could he get for 
this extra duty, and while he was engaged upon it he was com- 
pelled to pay the substitute who took his place. And this is a 
type of the whole of this business. We seek here to scrimp the 
salary roll and curse this service. We degrade the country in 
the estimation of the world if they believe the talk here, while 
we pare with cheeseparing sentiment the appropriations for the 
oe of the consular service. Double the salaries of the con- 
suls in Europe and they will do work that will astonish the world, 
and they are doing more now than any equal body of men for the 
same amount of money, And I reiterate that if these wise men 
of this Congress would devote their time to some measure looking 
to the paying of the consuls of the United States salaries commen- 
surate with their duties, we would bave in that service a corps of 
men equal to all the demands of the situation. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Does not the ae know that 
in China we have consuls only at treaty ports? 

Mr. GROSVENOR. I was coming to that. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. And that we can not get any infor- 
mation we may want except at treaty ports? 

Mr. GROSVENOR. That isexactiymy point. We have these 
consuls at treaty ports and nowhere else, but there is a mighty 
oo consisting of poo of wealth, of some progress, and, espe- 
cially in Japan, of mighty progress, and we want to send this com- 
mission all over that territory—a thousand miles from any con- 
sulate—and a gentleman who talks about a consul making reports 
of that character will learn something if he will study the situation 
more fully. We desire to te the dark places of those man- 
ufacturing and industrial countries now waking up; we want to 
know something about what is going on in Japan, where enter- 
prise, intelligence, and almost Yankee push is being driven to its 
utmost apeetl te the devel ent of that country. 

Wehavein thosemighty Empires of China and Japan of threeor 
four hundred eee. only seven or eight consuls and a few 
vice-consuls, and gentlemen who understand the subject know thai 
= nog epeny a — out of ten — of the eeeniey 
where they are operating. ey are paid nothing except during 
the absence of the comm The clerks are very apt also to be resi- 
dents of that country, for our salaries to those clerks are so sma!l 
that an American boy can not affordto goabroad. So the consuls 
themselves are the only persons we can nd upon, and are 
located at these treaty ports and have no com: tion, no allow- 


pensation, 
ances, no unities, to justify them in going out into the vast 
territory is affected the trade and commerce of those 
mighty Empires. Therefore it is, in my j t, that this com- 
mission is absolutely as indispensable as were no 


such thing as a consul in any of those countries, 

But I rose for the purpose, more than anything else, of con- 
demning the constant aspersions cast upon our system of consular 
administration. 

We have had now and then in that service a bad man. We 
have bad men almost evergwhere xcept in the House of Repre 

ve men alm re- 
sentatives. [{Laughter.] t I say that as a class of men, asa 
class of educated tlemen, as a 
class of men y of the name of cans, our consuls are 
not — by any equal number of men in office anywhere on 
earth. 


Take our consul at Frankfort—I do not distinguish him 
especially above all the others—a gentleman educated and - 
at a German university, who, coming to United ’ 
served three terms wi onor on the floor of this House. He 
was consul-general to Mexico, | the , hav- 
ing the at his 


speeches in German, and in 
aeaaandiea tarot acanel 
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Nicaragua Canal, 
SPEECH 


HON. B. T. CLAYTON, 


OF NEW YORK, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Wednesday, May 2, 1900, 


The House being in Committee of the Whole House on the state of «) 
Union, and having under consideration the bill (A. RB. 2588) to provide ft. ;),, 
construction of a canal connecting the waters of the Atlantic aad } x. ;) 
oceans— 

Mr. CLAYTON of New York aaid: 

Mr. CHarRMAN: I desiré to put myself on record as favoring 
the building of this canal for two reasons. I believe that it is (-. 
manded by the development and progress of the country i) | 
panding our commercial interests, and also because it will |. , 


| great means of defense in case of war with a first-class power. 


Now, for the second reason, I believe this Congress should |. 

| very careful not to pass any measure here which would in any 

| way commit us in the eyes of the world against the fortificatioy 
of this canal or in any way limit our authority over the territvry 
which we shall acquire clisiainn it. 

It is well known that fortifications on land are much superior 
to war ships, while at the same time the ships cost much more. 
Well-mounted on land are more effective than the same n\i11:- 
ber, yes, than times as many guns on vessels. It will be al)- 
solutely necessary for us to defend this canal from the land, 

Now, it has been said here quite recently that the treaties of |. 
Government are the supreme law of the land, and that we shou! 
live up to our treaties. I subscribe most ily to the princi))\. 
of the Government always keeping good faith. But, Mr. Chair- 
man, there is a grave question as to the validity of the Clayton- 
Bulwer treaty at this time. For my own part I think that treaty 
has been violated. I think it is null and void. 

Now, there is another feature of the treaty question to which | 


| desire to address myself briefly; and that is as to the power o! 


Congress to pass a law which shall establish our position wit) 
veference to @ treaty, called the Hay-Pauncefote treaty, 
which is now awaiting ratification by our Government, While it 
is true that a treaty has the same force as a law of the United 
States, yet I believe that an act of Congress, panes by both Hous:s 
and signed by the President, must be taken by the world as nearer 
ve ceperen 4 the will of the people of the United States than 1 
treaty which is proposed by the Executive and ratified by ti 
Senate. And certainly any action taken by this House must |. 
given due weight in the consideration which is to be given to tli. 


proposed treaty. 

Let us pe little of the history of the proposition to buil\ 
this canal. The construction of a ship waterway across the 
Isthmus joining the two Americas has been in the minds of men 
ever since Columbus discovered America. In 1551 the projec: 
was seriously urged upon the attention of Philip Ilof Spain, an |. 
even at that early date, attention had been directed to the thr 
routes so mach Geoeaved within the last fifty years, namely, thos. 
“eae hasapene Seciecapttpiseiralitiny: Carel! 

n cen many surveys have » Carefu 
research and man. ts have shown that the project i: 
not only practicable but that it is entirely within the ibility 
of being accomplished at a reasonable cost, and that it may |« 
mateo a os tees And the general opinion is th. 
way of Lake Nicaragua is the most practicable on» 
of Going as far back as 1825, we find that th: 

this ‘ yet the proposi- 
ua 


The piiblic 
of N in that year wrote to Henry Clay, our Secretary 
State, for the assistance and cooperation of the United State: 
in building the canal. His words were: 

5 of 


i cooperation this ous 
chs fen a model and e proteation te allt! 
eee 2° only 


pes ae a parti : ‘ 
great advantages w canal « 
a treaty which ae 


communication must means of perpetu- 
ally secure the of it to the two nations. 
The matter drifted without serious discussion until abou' 
1850, when the of the great resources in that part of our 
try i the caused awakened interest i» 
Soa . But this time we oppo- 
sition from the They es a in that 
Btstes.. This ted to the much Giscusned Clayton Bulwer {a's 
which declares that neither Government— 
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y assume or exercise any dominion over Nicaragua, Costa Rica, 
the Sosquite coast, or any part of Central America. 


To show how this agreement has been kept I quote from Senate 


or colonize, 


Report No. 1944, Fifty-first Congress, second session, signed by 


Sherman, Geor, . Edmunds, WILLIAM P. FRYF, 
William i Bvarte, J. N. Dolph, Joun T. Mor@an, Joseph E. 
Brown, H. B. Payne, and J, B, Eustis, which says: 


be justly affirmed that the conyention of 1850 has become 
ane tok Tse convention was based upon the idea of an immediate prose- 
ention of the enterprise of creating this front internutional waterway, and 
that neither Government would be bound, so far as it regarded the particu- 


lar question, apart from other considerations, to consider its stipulations as 


longer binding. 
And again, to show how the British Government has disregarded 


this treaty, this report says further: 


One of the provisions of the convention of 1850 most important to the 
United States and to the YS of the republican Government on this 
continent was that wh declared that neither party to the convention 
should “occupy, or , or colonize, or assume to exercise any dominion 
over Nicaragua, Costa the uito coast, or any part of Central 


‘ica.”” 

Art that time the “settlement” of British subjects, as it was called, at the 
Belize, on the coast of Central America, was of the smallest dimensions, and 
had no substance or form of a territorial dominion. British woodcutters 
were there under an ancient Spanish license of timber ousting, and nothin 
more. These settlers in a country not belonging to the British Crown had, 
off and on, attempted to form a kind of local government for rving 
order among Shemepives, and, after through various pleases, 
reached the point in 1850 of some local magistrates and an smnperens superin- 
tendent. merely and clearly for the pu of preserving internal order 
among the adventurers engaged in the lumber trade in that foreign 
country. 

This was puigtentialty the condition of things when the convention of 1850 
was en nto. 

The next step taken, after the convention of 1850, was in 1853, when a legis- 
lative assembly was constituted to manage the affairs of the settlement. 


This wasf. by a convention between Great Britain and Guatemala. in 
1850 for the Sli cotkesets between what pe realy aw . to 

“Her 's ement and possessions in the of Hon- 
duras” and the Guatemala. Thecountry,or the largest part of 


it, be! to Guatemala as the successor to all the sovereign territorial 
rights pete that re . but by this treaty that which was before a 
licensed i esta me instantly a on of the British 
Crown. The settlement government continued until 1862 when the settle- 


t was declared a colony and a regular colonial establishment was set on 
foots and so, from that titne to this, the form and substance of a r ne 


colonial government as a of Her Majesty's dominions has continued. 

It is understood that i dominion has been vastly enlarged 
from the limitations and boundaries that existed in 
1850. All Pie rr nGecnas and peceotentiy. notwithstand- 
ing the *sGovernment that it should not“ colonize 
or qnene es ete over * * * the Mosquito coast or any 
' If these Her Majesty's Government, in respect of one of the 
most im su of the convention and_ in absolute Sepemtion to it, 
do not d nited States from all and every of their declarations 


and enguaaaes stated in that convention, it is impossible to concede what 
would, 

In view of all these considerations the committee is of opinion that the 
United States oS Ear under no obligations—measu either by the 
terms of the the princi of public law, or good morals—to re- 
frain from in any wee that it may deem best for its just interests, 
the without regard to anything contained in the 
convention of 


This report goes thoroughly into the history of the case, and I 
think the quotations made from it fairly set forth the conclusions 
of the committee. 

The question now before us is, Should we bind ourselves-in a 
similar manner concerning this new proposition to build a canal 
across the Isthmus? ‘ 

When it was proposed to build the Suez Canal, England ob- 
jected until she was certain of succteding to the ownership and 


control, The neutrality of the canal was anteed, but Eng- 
land has fortifications near the entrances of this canal, and nobody 
believes for one instant that ¢ Britain would allow the 


use of this ow any pywer to herself. Can the United 
States to act the prt of Egypt and France in the building 
of the Canal? Ithink not. I see no use in taking any 
action eee wenty which is going to complicate this 
question. For pap clearly our position in this 
matter I am in of passing this bill Loe ery ae pe vision 
for the canal. this canal be under agree- 
men rest of the world, as provided in the Hay-Paunce- 
ae would, in time of war, be a source of weakness to 
the ted State, hstend of a source of strength, as it naturally 


tt 

U: 
nder that we would be bound to protect the vessels of 
through a canal built at our expense, their 
to attack us as soon as they got through; an 
ion indeed for this enligh nation to allow 
to persuade us into—an agreement that would 
ih to be made. Now, in advocating 
d forestall this treaty, Iam not advocating any 
is Government. The people of the nited 
is “entangling allances The se oF this 

” people o 

‘0 not desire with forei countries, but they do 
there shall be 10 sarrender of the Hettine dcctztne. 














We would gain nothing by binding ourselves in such a treaty. 
ndeed it seems to me that the Clayton-Bulwer treaty having been 
disregarde’] by Great Britain and this building of a canal by the 
United States being a new proposition, that there is no need for 
any treaty, 

Surely if the United States is to furnish the men and the means 
to build this canal and at its own expense, there is no need for us 
to ask the permission of Great Britain. Some of our friends say 
that we want to avoid the expense of building fortifications and 
keeping soldiers there te maintain them, but this is not a good 
argument against maintaining our right to do so should that ever 
become expedient. Furthermore, as soon as this canal is built it 
will be necessary to provide police for protection and regulation, 
and the establishment of this police could be done with a view to 
its advantageous use for defensive purposes in case of necessity. 
Indeed it is possible to imagine a state of affairs when it might be 
advantageous to us to blow up some portion of the canal and tem- 
porarily prevent its use should we be threatened by the fleets of a 
nation more powerful at sea than ourselves. Our right to load 
the canal without becoming liable to all the nations of Europe for 
damages due to the suspension of its use is an important one that 
should not be thrown away. 

Individuals do not sign contracts without some consideration 
or advantage to be gained, and neither should we bind our Gov- 
ernment unless the Government is to reap proportionate advan- 
tages therefrom. Absolutely nothing can be gained by this pro- 
posed treaty except permission from Great Britain to attend to 
our own affairs. 

I fully agree with the gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. Day} 
who in his remarks yesterday demonstrated the great importance 
of maintaining the Monroe doctrine and the direct bearing which 
our action in this matter has upon that policy. 

He said: 

The Monroe doctrine is one of the substantial and underlying principles 
of this Government. * * * There is no reservation expressed in this pol- 
icy. It is against any monarchical power that seeks to invade or spread itself 
on any portion of American soil. President Cleveland in the Vonesusian 
controversy simply reiterated the doctrine which is the belief of the Ameri 
can people, viz, that the soil of these countries is to remain absolutely intact 


as against foreign acquisition by force or otherwise, whether it takes the 
form of gradual extension of boundary lines or the form of open conquest. 


It is not enough for those who desire to cater to the demands of 
Great Britain to endeavor to dismiss the subject by classifying as 
** jingoes” those who desire to retain all the rights of the United 
States. We do not desire to enter into any “‘jingo” policy. We 
simply wish to state positively and firmly our positions, as we 
have a right to do, and to avoid all conventions and treaties com- 
promising in their nature and unnecessary and sure to lead to fu- 
ture irritation and trouble. Unhampered by ‘entangling alli- 
ances” with any European power, what an addition to our power 
of defense this canal would be must be apparent to everyone. 
Free passage from one ocean to the other, enabling our vessels to 
assemble in large fleets on either coast, would double our sea 
power, 

There are also commercial considerations for building and main- 
taining this canal free from unnecessary restrictions and agree- 
ments with foreign powers.’ The time may come when we would 
like to favor American ships in the matter of tolls as against the 
subsidized and protected shipsof foreign nations. It isimportant 
that we encourage our shipping industry, and I believe this canal 
will afford us an easy and effective means of favoring American- 
built and American-owned vessels, 

I believe that the time has come for action. This ship canal 
should be built without further delay. There is no doubt about 
the feasibility of the canal, or of its being built and maintained 
on @ paying basis, 

Engineers variously estimate the cost of construction, and that 
great statesman, Senator Morcan, of Alabama, in his report to 
the Senate in 1896 on that subject, said: 

aeeiesing Ont the canal can be completed in five years, and placing the 
cost at $150,000,000—the highest estimate—and the operating expenses at 
ee a, annum, We have an accamulation of interest, at 3 per cent, at 

he end of five years of $11,250,000 to be added to the cost of the canal, t\vo and 
a half years being the ave period of expenditure in its construction. 
The cost of the canal on this estimate would be $161,250,000, and the interest 
us compounded on this sum for the next ten years after the canal is com 
would amount to $48,375,000. Add to this $1,000,000 each of the ten years 
or and operating expenses and the sum is $58,975,000. ‘Theearn 
ings of the canal for the same period, computed on the lowest basis of tonnage 
that has n sugges anyone—5,000,000 tons, including passenger fares 
at $1.50 ay ton (which is less than the toll rates of the Suez Canal), will 
amount to $75,000,000, thus giving a net profit of $1,062,500 per annum. 

All the more recent calculations, especially in view of the inn- 
provements in machinery and the better methods of work devel- 
oped by the construction of the Chicago Canal, warrant us in 
believing that the cost of construction would be much less than 
this estimate. That the yearly tonnage would be 8,000,000 is now 
generally concefled. 

The Suez Canal, 99 miles long, cost in all, including construc- 
tion and interest accumulated until completed, about $100,000,000, 
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It has a tonnage of about 8,000,000 and returns yearly a handsome 
net profit. 

Our commerce is now seeking new fields in the Orient. New 
markets for our manufactured goods must be found. This new 
and shorter route is needed for our vessels going to the markets 
of China, Japan, etc., as well as for those carrying heavier freight 
between our seaboard cities on the Atlantic coast and those on the 
Pacific. The United States is becoming a nation of manufac- 
turers. The world isentering upon anewera andall the nationsare 
fighting for trade advantages. The building of this canal under 
the control and ownership of our Government will be a great step 
in the advance of the United States to a position of commercial 
supremacy. [Applause.]} 





Rural Free Delivery. 





SPEECH 
o 


F 
HON. J. H. DAVIDSON, 
OF WISCONSIN, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Tuesday, April 24, 1900. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union, 
and having under consideration the bill (H. R. 10301) making appropriations 
Ger the service of the Post-Office Department for the year ending 

ane 30, _ 


Mr. DAVIDSON said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: I desire to congratulate the Committee on the 
Post-Office and Post-Roads for the splendid manner in which they 
have responded to the sentiment of this House and the country 
upon the question of expansion in free rural mail delivery. The 
a pean of $1,750,000 for that p is most commend- 
able, and I not only vote for it cheerfully, but would gladly have 
supported a much larger appropriation. The postal facilities of 
our country are being continuously improved. Each year abuses 
are corrected, changes made, and extensions provided for, which 
have in each instance been of benefit to the country at large. The 
attention of Congress has often been called to the matter of pro- 
ae the business men of the cities with the best possible postal 

acilities. 

Public buildings are constructed and properly equipped for the 
prompt handling of the mails. Delivery is made from the win- 
dow or box to those who come to the office, while the free-carrier 
system has been established, perfected, and extended so that the 
business men, even though they may live but a few rods from the 
——— may have their m vered to them not only once, 

ut several times a day. 

I make no objection to this splendid service to the men who 
carry on the great industries of thecountry. The manufacturing 
interests and the different branches of trade and commerce are 
entitled to have the best mail facilities we can give them; but 
they are not more entitled to such facilities than are those who 
live more remote from these industrial centers—those who live in 
the Seuetay Coes. These men have _s which we should 
respect. ose engaged in carrying on the great agricultural 
interests of the country have always borne their share of public 
burdens. They have contributed of their means for the mainte- 
nance of our public institutions, and when our country has needed 
their services they have always promptly mded to the call. 

The farm has always been the foundation which has come 
the grandest sentiments of patriotism, of devotion to country, of 
broad, liberal statesmanship that this Republic has ever seen. 
The best men of our day and of the years of our Republic have 
laid the foundation for the intelligent consideration of national 
questions at the hearthstone of the rural farm home. The hard 
knocks of farm work have fitted and prepared them for the emer- 
gencies which they have so fearlessly met and so grandly over- 
come in the management of national affairs. 

This is an age of expansion. Expansion in education as well as 
in other thin Education to-day is obtained not alone from 
within the w of the schools and coll , but from that broad 
fielé wherein every man strives to attain knowledge upon all the 
subjects of interest to an enlightened, progressive, and intelligent 
people. The people of our country have attained a higher d 
of education and a greater interest in national questions now than 
at any other time in our history. 

The boys and girls of the rural districts have a broader and 
more thorough knowl of the Constitution of oyr country and 
the principles of the Declaration of Independence have their 
brothers and sisters of the city. Their even have been de- 
voted to the study of history rather than to the frivolities of city 
life. The students in the country schools are taking an active 
interest in the great questions which come before Congress and 


the country, and are asking their Representatives for the daily 
CONGRESSIONAL REcoRD and other public documents which thy 
may study and from which they may obtain the best information 
on these great questions. 

The farmers are anxious to have the latest publications. [, 
they are engaged in stock raising, they want the best stock jour. 
nals, and they want them daily, or as soon as possible after pub. 
lication. If they are interested in dairying, they want the dairy 
journals and the daily market sheets, which show the latcst 
prices of cheese and butter. If grain raising is ther specialty, 
they want the latest reports of ey and the price of grain. — 

By careful reading and thoughtful consideration they deter. 
mine for themselves the pone advance or decrease in the price 
of grain or stock or wool or the particular apie in which 
they have an interest, and instead of following the old-fashioned 
way of taking their produce or stock to market and selling it at 
the price offered by the buyer on the street, they keep the com- 
modity at home until they know what the price is and determine 
for themselves whether they want to sell at that figure. 

Rapidity in the transportation of mail matter is an important 
factor in the commercial world. Of but little less importance is 
the necessity for reasonably prompt delivery of not only letters, 
but newspapers, market reports, and other literary productions 
to all the people. Is there any reason why a man living 6 or 7 
miles from the post-office should not be accommodated by daily 
mail service as well as the man who lives within that number of 
blocks of the post-office in the city or town? Certainly not. 
These men do not expect us to build public buildingsin the rural 
districts, but they have a right to expect that weshould give them 
the benefit of prompt mail delivery, and I know of no reason why 
we should not do so. : 

The farmer living at a distance from the post-office has been 
ee in his efforts for success because of the lack of proper 
mail facilities. Free rural mail delivery comes as a blessing to 
those thus situated. It puts them in touch with the outside world 
and enables them to take advantage of any sudden change in the 
condition of the markets, thus placing them on.an equality with 
those who live at the industrial centers. , 

_ As an evidence of the appreciation of rural mail delivery, I de- 
sire to refer to a letter from a constituent of mine who suggests 
that the carrier on the rural route in that locality be directed to 
go in a particular direction on Monday, Wednesday, and Friday 
of each week, as in the afternoon of those days meetings of the 
dairy board are held, and it is important that they receive their 
mail and daily market reports prior to the meetings of this board. 

The benefits of free rural delivery have been so clearly stated by 
the First Assistant Postmaster-General that 1 take the liberty ot 
quoting from his report: 

There has been potting in the history of the postal service of the United 
States so remarkable as the growth of the rural freedelivery system. Within 
the past two years. argey y the aid of the people themselves, who, in ap- 

reciation of the helping hand which the Government extended to them, 

ve met these advances halfway, it has implanted itself so firmly upon pos- 
tal administration that it can no longer be considered in the light of an ex- 
periment, but has to be dealt with as an established agency of progress, 
pr) tae the action of the Congress to determine how rapidly t shall be 

evelo ° 

The facts hereinafter set forth, with some elaboration of detail, which the 
importance of the subject seems to me to warrant, will demonstrate— 

hat the free delivery of maiis in rural communities can be widely ex- 
tended with great benefit to the ple and with little cost to the revenue. 

That whenever thesystem has n judiciously ina rated, with asincere 
purpose to e it a success, it been followed by these beneficial results: 

1. Increased tal receipts. ore letters are tten and received. More 
newspapers and magazines are subscribed for. So marked is this advance- 
ment that quite a number of rural routes already pay for themselves by the 
additional business ee 

2. Enhancement of value of farm lands reached by rural free delivery. 
This increase of value has been estimated at as high as $5 per acre in some 
States. A moderate estimate is from §2 to $3 per acre. 

3. A general improvement of the condition of the roads traversed by the 
rural carrier. In the Western States especially the construction of good 
roads has been a p uisite tc the establishment of rural free-delivery serv- 
ice. In one coumty in Indiana a agent reports that the farmers in- 
curred an ex of over $2,600 to grade and gravel a road in order to obtain 


rural free very. 
obtained for farm ucts, the producers being brought 


4. Better prices 
into daily touch with the state of the markets, and thus being enabled to 
take advantage of information heretofore unattainable. 

5. To these material advantages may be added the educational benefits 
conferred by relieving the monotony of farm life through ready access to 
wholesome literature, and the keeping of all rural residents, the young peo- 
e as wellas their elders, fully informed as to the stirring events of the day. 

e moral value of these civillzing influences can not be highly rated. 


I shall not undertake to add other reasons in favor of this ap- 
—. It is of interest, however, to note its early struge 8 
or existence and the rapidity with which it has lately been de- 
een In the Fifty- ngress system was condemned 
by the House committee, and in 1894 Postmaster-General Bissell 
refused to make use of the appropriation of $10,000 to inaugurate 
the service. In 1896 made $40,000 available and Post- 
master-General Wilson selected 44 ‘‘ widely a ” routes for 
the experiment. Subsequent rae have been as follows: 
For the year ending June 30, 1898, $50,000; 1899, $150,000; 1900, 
$300,000; 1901 (the pending bill), $1,750,000, 
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mber 1, 1899, the system was in successful operation 
aon $33 distributing points, radiating over 40 States and 1 Terri- 
tory, as follows: 
ED ocntdodinecocte cscvcccccees é 


CTE. cca cusede cosdéccesess 1 
North aie teacen a 





IN kins s hectawbustainese ib 
erin neatsedidith axtigt. 
BOC CAPOUNS « .cccc cccccecccecces- 21 
South Dakota .... 4 





ST TT. anak dasinamedanhsese 7 
iP SEIT, oducbtibnents ocesmsarandoee 15 


These routes supply daily service to about 300,000 ple, at an 
average cost of 84 cents per capita. This is a remarkable show- 
ing, es ly.when we remember that free delivery in cities 
costs about $2.80 per capita and in estimating the cost of rural 
delivery no account is en of the great increase of tal re- 
ceipts, which average from 50 to 75 per cent wherever the service 
is established. 

It is possible, of course, that an occasional route may not be a 
success, but this is not only the exception, but one not <7 found, 
It should be borne in mind that successful routes can only be es- 
tablished under proper conditions. In the first place, there should 
be good roads, for without them the delivery of mail can not be 
prompt or regular. Then there must be density of population, so 
that a goodly number of — may be favored within a given 
radius. Then also should be considered the desire of the people 
for thisservice and their willingness to patronize it when estab- 
lished. It is not to bee ted that success would attend a route 
located in a sparsely settled locality and where the people them- 
selves do not want the service and will not patronize it. 

The service is intended for those who want it, who need it, and 
who are willing to meet the officials of the Government halfway 
in affording facilities for its proper establishment. 

The agent of the Post-Office Department is expected to take into 
consideration all these conditions when he inspects a route and 
to recommend its establishment only when he finds the conditions 
favorable, 

For the spon of showing how well these routes are patronized 
when properly established, I desire to submit some figures on 
routes established in my district during the last year and which, 
I presume, are but fair illustrations of the success which has at- 
tended the establishment of other routes throughout the country. 
I might say that I have the honor to represent a district the greater 

on of which is devoted almost entirely to agriculture. The 
soil is of the very best, the rural districts are thickly settled, the 
roads usually good, and the people intelligent and progress- 
ar ae med upon the current events of 

e day. 

In October of last year there were established at Ripon, Wis., 
two rural routes, each route covering a distance of about 25 miles 


_and supplying mail daily to from 180 to 200 families, or an aver- 
age from $00 40 


1,000 people. These routes are known as No. 1 
and No, 2. During the first week of the service carrier No, 1 de- 
livered 240 and collected 47 pieces of mail; carrier No. 2 delivered 
353 and collected 50 pieces. 

During the last week in January, after the service had been in 
operation about four months, carrier No. 1 delivered 980 and 
collected 180 pieces of mail; carrier No. 2 delivered 953 and col- 
lected 128 This shows an increase in the number of pieces 
delivered by these two carriers from 597 to 1,933, and in the num- 
ber of pieces collected from 97 to 314, the increase being about 


agen | whole month of January carrier No. 1 delivered 
8,904 collected 748 pieces; carrier No, 2 delivered 4,139 and 
collected 1,504 Le 

About the ist of December I secured the establishment of two 
routes from Oshkosh, Wis. Daring the first week of this service 
carrier No. 1 delivered 504 and collected 67 pieces; carrier No. 2 
deli 400 and collected 72 pieces. During the last week in 


_ January, when theroutes had been in operation about two months, 


carrier No. 1 delivered 1,095 and collected 128 pieces; carrier No. 
2 982 and collected 126 pieces. This shows an increase 
in the number of 2 pgp delivered of 127 per cent, and in the num- 
ber collected re cent. aoe the month of January car- 
rier No, 1 deli 4,295 pieces and collected 495 pieces; carrier 
No. 2 delivered 4,783 and collected 429 pieces. 

Thege were the first routes established’ in my district: and 


while I have not been able to receive any later reports than those 
given, these are sufficient to prove conclusively the popularity of 
this service and that these routes are entirely successful. 

Since these routes were established [ have yet to learn of any 
complaint, either in the service or the system. On the contrary, 
many of the persons favored have written me thanking me for the 
interest I have taken and expressing their appreciation of this 
service, They realize that it puts them in closer touch with the 
outside world, and it brings them the news of the day while yet 
it is news. 

After one of these routes was established one of the farmers 
came to my office and said: 

By the establishment of this service you have added to the value of my 
farm at least 10 per cent, for if I were to offer it for sale to-day the mere fact 
that I could advertise that mail was delivered daily at the door would, I 
think, enable me to obtain at least that much more in its sale. 

The convenience of having a line of daily communication be- 
tween the farmhouse and the city is a matter worthy of consid- 
eration, especially in the busy season of the year. The good 
housewife may be short of some article needed in her domain. 
The farmer may need a new piece of gearing for some machine, 
or some article the weight or cost of which is trifling, but to ob- 
tain which would necessitate the spending of his own time and 
the time of a team in which to make the trip to town and return 
for the purpose of securing this article. Now, a word to the car- 
rier on one evening, and the next morning he brings the article 
to the door. 

I trust the Department will give early consideration to the ques- 
tion of the salary paid tothe carrier. At present it is $400 per 
year, and out of this he is obliged to maintain himself and to fur- 
nish his own conveyance. The routes are usually about 25 miles 
in length. One horsecan not stand this travel for six days in each 
week during the year. The carrier must either own two horses, 
or he will soon wear out the one and be obliged to pay nearly one- 
half of his year’s salary to purchase another. 

I believe the compensation to the carrier should be raised to 
$600 per year. Fifty dollars per month is not too much for aman 
who must go over this route every day, in all kinds of weather, in 
all seasons of the year, and who possesses the intelligence and 
ability to pees discharge the duties of his position. Good 
men should be chosen for this work. Their responsibilities are 
not small now, and with the extension and improvement of the 
service the responsibilities will increase. I trust the Department 
will soon be able to advance the compensation to be paid these 
carriers at least $100 per year, if they can not make it $200. 

This system is intended for the rural districts. It is intended to 
give better postal facilities to those who are now poorly supplied, 
to give daily service to those who otherwise would have to travel 
several miles for their mail. 

Now the question arises, What are the objections to its contin- 
uation? In my own judgment there are none worthy of our se- 
rious consideration. The system has been found to be practicable, 
and the routes, the most of them, are practically self-sustaining. 

When existing abuses of the postal laws with reference to the 
amounts paid to railroad companies for transportation and the 
sending of matter as second class which ought to pay a higher 
rate are corrected, the Post-Office Department will, in my judg- 
ment, be able to extend free delivery to all the rural districts 
without any additional burden by way of taxation. I understand 
that the star-route contractors object to rural delivery. 

Why? Because they see the end of those contracts out of which 
they have made fortunes, If better service can be given to the 
people, we need not worry over the objections made by these con- 
tractors. It is said that some of the fourth-class postimasters ob- 
ject for fear their offices will be discontinued. I have no personal 

nowledge of any such objections, but if there are any, they un- 
doubtedly come from those who, while acting as postmaster, are 
also conducting some general public business, and the post-office 
is operated by them not for the money there is in it, but for the 
pe e of ‘‘ drawing trade.” 

This is a selfish reason, and is not entitled toconsideration. The 
fourth-class offices were established for the benefit of the people 
and not for the postmaster. In its day the small officein the rural 
district was of much benefit; but if in the general advancement 
of all things there has come a better system, a service which will 
bring greater benefits to the people as a whole, then the ‘old 
things” must pass away. 

The broad principle of ‘‘ the greatest good to the greatest num- 
ber” should be applied in this as in other things. This applies 
also to those who reside in the business centers, and who have the 
benefits of daily mail service themselves, but who object to its 
extension into rural districts for fear that thefarmer will not come 
to town to trade if his mail is delivered at his door. 

I have no sympathy with such narrow, selfish reasoning. 
‘Live and let live” should be our motto. Because we are favored 
in some particular line it is no reason why we should object to 
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like benefits being extended to others, On thecontrary, weshould 
encourage and aid them in all these matters. 

I believe the time has come when Congress shonld declare that 
rural mail delivery has beyond its experimental stage and 
has become a fixed feature of our postal system. Let us appro- 
priate money sufficient for its extension under reasonable and 
proper rules and regulations, not for the purpose of forcing the 
system upon ple to whom it would be a detriment, nor to in- 
terfere with the present good mail facilities of any locality, but to 
the end that routes may be established in —— and under 
proper conditions for the benefit of those who will appreciate the 
service and to whom it will come as a blessing. ; 

We appropriate money for fast mail! trains and for quick deliv- 
ery in cities. Let us be reasonably generous in our effort to 
benefit those who have ever constituted the mainstay of our na- 
tional existence, those who produce the food and fiber that feed 
and clothe the world. 

I trust this appropriation will be made. I frankly confess that 
I shall endeavor te secure the expenditure of a portion of it for 
the extension of rural delivery in my district. 1 know of no part 
of the country where the conditious are more favorable, and I 
know of no people who are more entitled to enjoy the benefits of 
the service or who will appreciate more thoroughly its extension 
than the people I have the honor to represent. Therefore, Mr. 
Chairman, I shall gladly favor the passage of this bill. 





The Monroe Doctrine and the Nicaragua Canal. 


’ 


SPEECH 


HON. JOHN F. SHAFROTH, 


CF COLORADO, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Wednesday, May 2, 1900. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union, and having under consideration the bill (H. R. 2588) to provide for 
the construction of a canal connecting the waters of the Atlantic and Pacific 
oceans, and having immediately under consideration the amendment, recom- 
mended the committee, to strike out the word “fortifications,” in the 
fourteenth line of the second page of the bill, and insert in lieu thereof the 
word “ provisions "— 

Mr. SHAFROTH said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: The amendment under consideration, to strike 
out the word ‘‘fortifications,” is, in my j t, of great im- 

rtance to this measure. So far as m tion is concerned, I 

lieve that we should have a fortified canal or no canal. If 
sroaey. es — ot a os in the way of nee 

ying the canal, then, either diplomatic negotiations or by 
notice of abrogation, with restoration to England of her status 
at the time, such treaties should be annulled. 

It seems to me to be absolutely foolish for this Government to 
raise the entire capital for the investment, to undertake all the 
hazards of such a gigantic enterprise, and at the same time to 
grant to the battie ships and merchant ziarizs of Great Britain 
and the other nations of the world te same rights and privileges 
in the canal that we retain for eve vessels, 

Great Britain and her transport in their bottoms 48,5 
per cent of the world’s ocean commerce, while the United States 
carries in its vessels only 28.7 per cent of the same. The pro- 
posed Hay-Pauncefote treaty provides for the of a neu- 
tral canal, and stipulates that no — charge can be imposed 
upon the vessels of other nations = our own. 

Sections 1, 2, and 7 of Article II of t proposed treaty pro- 
vide as follows: 


1. The canal shall be free and open, in time of war asin time of peace, to 
vessels a all 


the v of commerce and of war of on terms of entire ty, 
so that there shall be no discrimination against any nation or its or 
subjects in respect of the tions or of or : 

& The canal chall never be blockaded, nor chal. any Fight of war be exer- 
cised nor any act of be committed within it. 

° shall erected commanding or the waters 
one. Poanreoer, Oak te ee to maintain such 
military police along the as may be to it against law- 
lessness and disorder. 


For the United States under such conditions to build the canal 
at its own expense 
for the benefit of Great 


great. 
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COST WILL EXCEED ESTIMATES. 

First. I feel confident that the construction of the cana) w 
cost a great Ceal more than the amount fixed in this bill, Near). 
every canal that has ever been constructed has cost a great dea 
more than the amount of the estimates. 

It was estimated that the Panama Canal would not cost mo) 
than $120,000,000, and De Lesseps let a contract for the entire 
work for $102,000,000, but we know that it has cost the stock 
holders $256,000,000 up to this time, and not more than one-third 
of the same has been constructed. It is true that much of this 
money was squandered, but we must expect some losses from tho 
same cause. 

It was estimated that the Manchester Canal, of England, could 
be built for $47,750,088; but when all the bills were paid, it wa, 
found to cost $73,818,940. E 

It was estimated that the Suez Canal would cost only $40,000,000 
but when completed, the amount was found to be $89,673,286, 

It is more than likely that many difficulties unforeseen now 
will have to be met and that the cost will be far in excess of th, 
estimates. 

RETURNS WILL BE LESS THAN ESTIMATED. 

Second. I am satisfied that the canal will not yield the revenu 
which is e ted, and I am confident that it will not pay a fair 
return on the investment for many years to come. 

The friends of this measure estimate that the amount of com- 
merce which will pass through this canal each year will be be- 
tween 6,000,000 tons 10,000, tons, while the opponents of the 
bill estimate that the amount of tonnage will not be more than 
300.000 tons per annum. They are both wrong. 

The total vonage that now goes around the Horn and across 
the Isthmus is only 160,391 tons. The entire traffic of the lone 
route is now conducted in sailing vessels, It is asserted that sail- 
ing vessels can not go by the Nicaragua route because of the lack 
of a sufficient breeze. Hence the canal can not the traffic 
which now goes around the Horn, nor can it get the bulky car- 
goes, as they can not stand the toll charges. 

Freight tonnage for canals has always proven disappointing 
when canals are first constructed. The estimate of tonnage for 
the Manchester Canal was 9,649,316 tons, while the actual ton- 
nage was only 1,826,237. The estimated bev were $8,174,659, 
while the actual receipts were $884,218, which was less than the 
operating expenses of the canal. Even the Suez Canal, with its 
great advantage of connecting important commercial nations 
aaron railroad competition, for the first decade of its operation 

id not pay. 

The fact that New York is 181 miles and London 5,080 miles 
nearer Manila by the Suez Canal than by the Nicar route, 
together with the most excellent coaling facilities and the con- 
venience of a sea-level canal, makes it almost certain that the 
Suez route will continue to retain nearly all the business it now 


controls, 

The commerce to the Pacific coast, in my judgment, will be less 
than estimated. The transcontinental lines of railroad are bound 
to carry nearly all the ht from our eastern to our western 
coast. The year before the Union Pacific Railroad was built the 


freights carried by Panama was $70,202,029; in 1894 it was 


317,582, 
8 THE CANAL A MILITARY NECESSITY. 
Notwithstanding the fact that the cost of construction is likely 
to be more than the amount of the estimates, and the receipts ar: 
likely to be much less thanan , yet from a military stand- 
point the importance of the to our nation is so great that | 
am in favor of b it at the — of the Government, pro- 
vided we retain the right to fortify the same. 
It is ogress advantage of the canal to our naval establish- 
ment w in my judgment warrants us in taking the risk of its 
The value of N including the battle ships and crui 
value of our Navy, ui e and cruisers 
now authorized and in course of 








aie 
THE CANAL CAN BE EASILY DEFENDED. 


ion 
i een it seems to me, preposterous. With the modern 


se at each end of the canal we could defy with safety 
moans ot eet and most powerful battle ships in the world. The 
odern tions are not made of high walls and ramparts, 


which can be totally destroyed by 13-inch guns. They are sunk 


: with hardly any exposure for the shells of the enemy. 
It - Se i vas an attack from the sea, to destroy the 
modern works of defense. The use of the disappearing gun in for- 
tifications diminishes by many times the chances of its being dis- 
abled inan , while the high decks and exposed guns of 
the vessel seem to invite the explosion of destructive shells. The 
impen ity of the modern fortification constitutes an enor- 
mous advantage over the vulnerability of the battle ship. 

There has been a contest going on for years between the in- 
ventors of armor plate thins and those of powerful projec- 
tiles. No sooner has an armor plate been discovered which seems 
to be impenetrable than a shell is invented which penetrates and 
shatters it with ease, The guns of a fortification can be heavier, 
of longer range, and of more certain sight than those used on a 


— is for these reasons that with powerful guns in fortifications 
ly annihilated 


a fleet can be ore it can come within its 
or has a heavier disappearing gum on a firm foundation 
an ad over the smaller sed gun on a trembling vessel, 
but under modern means of discharging torpedoes by elec- 


tricity the entrance to a canal can be d in \such a perfect 
state of defense as to prevent a fleet from coming even within 
cannon range of the fortifications. 

Mr. Edison, at the commencement of the Spanish-American 
war, said that by means of torpedoes which could be discharged 
from shore he:could, in six weeks’ time, make any harbor invul- 
nerable to the attack of the enemy. 

Of course it eae ite force in Sanat war to 

ly patrol banks canal to prevent them from ‘being 
own up with , but that expense would only occur in 
time of war, and would not be a yearly charge for maintaining 


canal. 
If the canal were neutral and without such a patrol, would it 
pr tema Apt greg How 
easy it a nee, oy a of the enemy to not only ren- 
‘to also strand our battle ships as they 


nmprotected canal in time of war would therefore 
be most dangerous for our own battle ships, 
THE MONROE DOCTRINE. 

But, sir, by far the greatest objection to agreeing to a neutral 
with any power is that it violatesa doctrine which 
has been held sacred by the people of this coun- 

ever since 1823, 
was in 1815, after the downfall of Napoleon, that an alliance 
formed some of the continental powers of Europe, by 
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| any portion of them transferred to any other power with indiffer- 
that we could not successfully defend the canal | ence.” Mr. Rush immediately communicated this important 


matter to our Government. 

John Quincy Adams, then Secretary of State, urged upon Presi- 

dent Monroe the announcement of the doctrine which afterwards 
took the name of that President. Mr. Monroe doubted the wisdom 
of such a course, and wrote a letter to the great authority on po- 
| litical questions of his time, Mr. Jefferson, and received the fol- 
| lowing patriotic American reply: 

The question presented by the letters you have sent me is the most mo- 
mentous which has ever been offered to my contemplation since that of inde- 
pendence. That made us a ration; this sets our compass and points the 
| course which we are to steer through the ocean of time opening on us. And 

never could we embark upon it under circumstances more auspicious. Our 
first and fundamental maxim should be, never to entangle ourselves in the 
broilsof Europe; our second, never to suffer Europe to intermeddle with cis 
Atlanticaffairs. America, North and South, has a set of interests different 
from those of Europe, and peculiarly her own. She should, therefore, have 
a system of her own, separate and apart from that of Europe. While the 
last is laboring to become the domicile of despotism, our endeavor should 
surely be to make our hemisphere that of freedom. 

President Monroe was evidently greatly influenced by that let- 
ler, and by the attitude of Mr. Adams relative to the same ques- 
tion, and in his annual message to Congress on December 2, 1823, 
he announced the Monroe doctrine in the following terms: 

The occasion has been judged er for asserting,as.a principle in which 
the rightsand interests of the United States are mvolved, that the American 
continents, by the free and independent condition which they have assumed 
and maintain,are henceforth not to be considered as subjects for future col 
onization by any Bur m power. * * * We owe it therefore to candor 
and to the amicable relations existing between the United States and those 
powers to declare that we should consider any attempt on their part to ex- 
tend their system to any portion of this hemisphere as dangerous to our 
peaceand safety. With the existing eolonies or dependencies of any Huro- 
pean power we have not interfered,and shall not interfere. But with the 
governments who havedeclared their independence and maintained it, and 
whose independence we have, on great consideration and on just principles, 
acknowledged, we conld not view any interposition for the purpose of op- 

oressing them, or controlling in —_ other manner their destiny, by any 

juropean power, in any other light than as.a manifestation of an unfriendly 
disposition toward the United States. 
| It is said that the foregoing part of the message was written by 
| Mr. Adams. ; L ; 

The announcement of this policy elicited the greatest excitement 
in Europe, and received a most enthusiastic indorsement from the 
people of the United States. 

Sir, it was an ultimatum to the monarchs of Europe in behalf 
of liberty and independence. _ ; 

Sir, no Presidential message in the history of this Government 
has produced such far-reaching and beneficial results to the Re- 
public as that of December 2, 1828. Truly has it been said that it 
was the second Declaration of Independence. 

Although the doctrine enunciated therein has not been recog- 
nized by the powers of Burope as a principle of international law 
in express terms, yet it is nothing more than the same principle 
they all acknowledge in the doctrine of the balance of power, and 
it has in numerous instances been acknowledged by their conduct. 
France, in withdrawing its support to the claims of Maximilian 
to the crown of Mexico, and Great Britain, in consenting to arbi- 
tration of the Venezuelan boundary dispute, in answer to the de- 
mands of the United States, acquiesced in the clearest manner to 
this American doctrine. 


OUR OWN BAFETY INVOLV ED. 


First. The principle of the Monroe doctrine is based, first, on the 
safety of our own Government. There is no power in North or 
South America that can endanger our national existence, even if 
itsodesired. The rival powers are all located across the Atlantic 
Ocean.. There is no er from those powers as long as they 
have no footing on the Western Hemisphere. Hence our safety 
and self-protection dictate a policy which prevents them from 
obtaining paramountcy in any part of the New World. 

The blessings which have flowed and must continue to flow 
from such a policy are inestimable. Instead of the constant dis- 
putes and wars which must arise between rival nations possessing 
contiguous or threatening territory, we are bound to have the 
blessings of almost universal peace. 

Sir, the difference between the development of a country which 
has peace and one which has wars at frequent intervals is the dif- 
ference between wealth and poverty, prosperity and depression. 

To deplete the productive forces of a country at frequent inter- 
vals, in order to supply soldiers for war and for large standing 
armies, must, in a long series of years, affect most seriously the 
development of that county. 

By adhering to this doctrine and confining our acquisitions of 
territory to this hemisphere, and to those only with the consent 
of the governed, we will not only have peace, but we will remove 
the necessity of a large standing army, which contiguous rival 
nations are compelled to maintain in order to insure peace. 

The progress of a nation is, in the long run, determined by the 
amount that is levied upon its industries. 

Its development is inversely in proportion to the amount of the 
taxes imposed, 
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In the nineteenth century there was expended by the nations of 
Europe in maintaining wars and standing armies more than 
$100,000,000,000, On account of the large military and naval es- 
tablishments made necessary to preserve peace the taxes of Great 
Britain are 10 per cent: of France, 13 per cent, and of Germany, 
10} per cent of the earnings of their peoples. In the United States 
the taxes are only 5 per cent of the earnings of our people. 

At the beginning of the century we none of the accu- 
mulated wealth which made the European nations at that time 
powerful, and yet, by adhering to the — enunciated by Presi- 
dent Monroe, which insures peace and low taxation, we have built 
a nation which in wealth surpasses any one of our rivals and in 
productive power is equal to Great Britain, France, and Germany 
combined. 

For our own safety and goeneny we can not be too careful in 
— scrupulously guarding the principles of the Monroe doc- 

rine. 





THE PRINCIPLE OF HUMAN RIGHTS INVOLVED. 


Second. The second great result of the Monroe doctrine was its 
benefit to mankind, At the time it was announced republics 
other than the United States had not firm footing among the na- 
tions of the world. 

They were scorned and ridiculed by all the monarchies. The 
Holy Alliance expected to extinguish all the republics of the West- 
ern World except the United States, and at one time it even inti- 
mated that it might assist Great Britain in restoring to her domin- 
ion the States of this Union. 

Sir, that message called a halt to the movement of the European 
monarchies and assured the protection of our Government to the 
liberties of the people of North and South America. 

It was an important step in the forward march of civilization 
anda t movementin behalf of human rights. It made the 
New World a refuge for the oppressed of every nation and the 
home of freedom and liberty. 

The awe. nations have no use for republican institutions; 
and if the Monroe doctrine is modified or compromised, it will not 
be long until they get such a footing upon the Western World as 
not only to endanger the other republics, but to place in jeopardy 
the peace and existence of our own Government. 

It is for these reasons that the building of the Nicaragua Canal 
under any arrangement with European nations would be weaken- 
ing to our country and give them a continual excuse to question 
our conduct in the management of the same. 

It forms the entangling alliance, against which we have been 
so solemnly and repeatedly warned by Washington, Jefferson, and 
other American statesmen. 

Instead of such a course, the canal should be purely an Ameri- 
can canal, guarded and fortified in such a way as to give to our 
Government the great advantage to which its location and inde 
pendence is entitled. 

Then why strike out the word “fortifications?” The Chairman 
of the committee having this bill in charge insists that we retain 
the right to forti er the words to “ protect the canal” in a 
previous section of the bill. It is possible that we may retain 
euch a right, but why leave the matter in any doubt? 

The effect of striking out the word “ f tions ” is to either 
deceive other nations or deceive ourselves. Plain, open dealing 
with our own pa and with other countries, in my judgment, 
requires the re on of that word, 

t must be remembered that the right to ‘‘ protect” the canal 
was stipulated in the Clayton-Bulwer treaty, and, at the same 
time, the right to fortify was y denied therein. The in- 
quiry naturally arises, If we use the same word in this bill as was 
used in that treaty, do we not construe the word protect to have 
the same meaning intended for it by the parties to that treaty? 
The question would soon be raised by those who desire a neutral 
canal whether we could have a canal defended by our Govern- 
ment under the provisions of this bill. The only safe course is to 
retain the word “fortifications” in the measure. 

Mr. HEPBURN. Will the gentleman allow mea suggestion? 

Mr. SHAFROTH, Yes, sir. 

Mr. HEPBURN. Has the om noticed that this word is 
used in connection with the on made to the Secretary of 
War and that he has no diplomatic power whatever? 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Nevertheless, the aa clearly ex- 
presses our intention to fortify the canal. It reads: 

And the Secretary of War shall also construct such safe and commodious 


harbors at the termini of said canal and such fortifications for defense as 
will be required for the safety and protection of said canal and barbors. 


1 do not see where in the bill the t to “fortify” could be 
placed to give it clearer , e have in the bill nowa 
clear word, which expresses the of the committee and 
the chairman thereof, and we ought to let it stand. 

Let the word “ fortifications ” remain, and we then will author- 
ize by this bill the construction of an American canal for Amer- 
ica’s defense. [Applause.] 
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Late Representative Richard P. Bland. 


REMARKS 
HON. CHARLES H. GROSVENOR, 
OF OHIO, 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Saturday, April 7, 1900, 


The House having under consideration the following resolutions: 

** Resolved, That the business of the House be now suspended in order that 
suitable tribute may be made to the high character and eminent public sery 
ices of the Hon. RICHARD PARKS BLAND, late a most distinguished member 
of ~ House of Representatives of the United States from the State of Mis 
TE easioad. That as a mark of respect for the memory of the deceased the 
House, at the conclusion of these memorial exercises, shall stand adjourned 

“ Resolved, That the Clerk of the House transmit a copy of these resolutions 
to the family of the deceased statesman, and inform the Senate of the action 
of this body "— 

Mr. GROSVENOR said: 

Mr. SpeaKER: I made the acquaintance of the subject of theso 
eulogies and I terminated my acquaintance with him in this Cham- 
ber. I had heard of him, as all persons in this country had who 
take an interest in politics. I knew something of his character, 
but nothing of his person, and therefore I came here and met an 
opponent, a prominent member of the political party to which I 
do not belong, and made the acquaintance which ripened, upon 
-~ part, into great admiration. 

recognized in Mr. BLuanp a true t of the politician, and | 
put no qualifications to that term. ere has been no man of 
prominence whose action has redounded to the honor and glory 
and greatness of this country who was not a politician under one 
or more definitions of that term. Following a suggestion that 
was made in the course of to-day, I am glad to have the oppor- 
tunity to give my views upon that subject very briefly. 

I know that the term “politician” in the United States, among 
the doctrinaires, and certain of the literary gentlemen of the 
country, is often and usually used as a term of reproach. I know 
of nothing in the United States appertaining to its greatness and 
glory that I would ask to retain, and I know of nothing in the 
United States that is of any value to the nation as an organized 
body that has not come to us as the achievement and handiwork 
of politicians. And there is not a man whose name is associated 
with the great history of our country and whose words are quoted 
when we come to discuss a great question who was nota poli- 
tician. 

George Washington was a politician in every true sense of the 
word, He not only belonged to a political party, but he and his 
associates were the creators of a political party: and even as early 
as the time of the adoption of the Constitution of the United States 
he showed the skill of a trained and practiced politician. Observe 
him, writing a letter to the governor of Massachusetts, and saying 
to him that if Massachusetts did not ratify the Constitution Vir- 

, he feared, would not; that Patrick Henry was sowing the 
seeds of discord throughout that State, and that the thing to do 
was to press forward upon that line in Massachusetts and secure 
the ratification of the Constitution there, and then he said he 
might be able, with the men who were helping him, the other poli- 
ticians, to bring Virginia into line. 

Madison was a politician, the father of the Democratic party, I 
believe. Jefferson was a politician, and those men who wrote the 
Constitutionand who wrote the Declaration of Independence and 
who gave us the great start as a nation were all of them men of 
party creeds and party attachment and fidelity. 

Coming all along down the line the men who have built up this 
great structure of ————, and to whom we refer, have been 
politicians. Even great Justice of the United States, 
whose decision has been so often referred to and so terribly muti- 
lated and, I think, misunderstood in the debates upon this floor, 
was himself a member of a great political party, and worked as a 
friend and advocate of the principles of that party. 

And I might come clear on down name Lincoln and Grant 
and all the men who, following the war, by promotion of the 
scheme of one party, or the men who as the conservative 
influence on that majority, brought this country up to where it is 
now—upon the plane of constitutional li —were all of 
them members of political parties and all of t operated 

political organizations, and that is what first drew my 
atten to the distinguished gentleman from Missouri, in whose 
honor we meet to-day. 

RicHarp P. BLAND was a member of the Democratic party. 
He believed in that wv: believed in its organization and prin- 
ciples. It may be t he did not concede the pe terme that 
the me pene need oe | could never change, and it is likely that if 
he had been mted with the that as to some of the 
dogmas which he advocated they were at variance with the early 











——— 
Democratic party he would have answered that 
teachings of he necessary aad natural evolution of party teach- 
ing, belief, and opinion. But he was a Democrat, and, while I 
think he had tolerance for others, he was a devoted friend of the 
Democratic party. He was garasee to sacrificing its principles to 
‘atch the support of the drifting particle of political matter that 
is constantly floating in the atmosphere of political organizations. 
He was a strict party man. He never lost sight of what he be- 
lieved to be the best interests of the country, as reflected through 
the best action of his political party. He may not have been an 
orator, but he had the power to stand upon this floor and answer 
the arguments that were made against him with a force and ef- 
fectiveness that I have seldom heardin this Hall. It isnot always 
the artful putting together of words and the smooth delivery of 
hrases that marks the orator. It is the man who can use the 
right word at the right time, in the right connection, and who 
carries convin power into the hearts and consciences of those 
who hear him, who is the real orator and who affects the interests 
country. 
we ovhile was strongly net to Mr. BLAND, there has never 
been on this floor since I have had the honor to be amember, now 
almost fourteen years, a man of whom I had greater fear, in his 
effect upon the position which I was occupying. It came from his 
sincerity in part. .He was a good illustration of how weak is the 
most eloquent man if his words carry with them the suggestion 
of insincerity, and how powerful is the language of even a less 
cultured man if his words come from his own heart and belief and 
carry with them to the hearer the idea of absolute sincerity. 

Now, I never could understand how that doctrine, so persist- 
ently advocated by Mr. BLAND, could fasten itself upon the mind 
of an intelligent man. I am not going to discuss the question 
here. I shall not come even quite as near it as did my distin- 
guished friend from New York [Mr. CumminGs]; but I beg to say 
that to me it was the plainest non in the world that he was 
wrong, and yet I have sat and listened to him for half an hour or 
an hour, and many a time I got almost into the condition of the 
old fellow in the Scripture, excepting that the word ‘‘ Christian” 
would not have fitted the situation and the word “Philistine” 
would; and I have often thought as I listened to him, ‘‘Almost 
thou persuadest me to get on the wrong side of this question.” 

He was a man of power. It came, doubtless, in large part from 
his thorough knowledge of his subject. I presume there was not 
a man in the United States who could stand a cross-examination 
by an — the question of finance with the success that he 
could. was no factin history, there were no figures in statis- 
tics, there was nothing pertinent to the whole domain of financial 
consideration that he was not ready at all times to aes to. 

Now, a great deal has been said about his personal characteris- 
tics by gentlemen who knew him far better than I did, but there 
was one heme) omy pe nin which I liked about him, and that was 
his ever to give and take. No matter how strongly his 
opponent struck at him, no matter how directly and fiercely, it 
made no sort of difference to him. He heard it with the same 
placidity that he would have heard a commendation of his argu- 
ment; but when he came to reply it was entirely apparent that he 
had a ted the full force of the attack and was entirely and 
wholly ready to answer. He did more—and here is a curious 
qreuee for me to occupy—he did more to impress the people of 

United States eee © ; n the great question that he advo- 


y, in ar remem, than any other 
man or any other ten men in the United States. 

His name had been attached to the Bland-Allison Act of 1878, 
which gave to us this dollar which we are coining in such lar, 
quan anys Og in that way had impressed upon the people 
of the country he was the real champion of this condition of 
silver coinage and of other conditions which might grow out of 
position which he occupied; and he did more to educate up to 
that standard than any other man, in my judgment, in the coun- 
be Whether he d have carried the banner of that tempora- 

y lost cause, at least, as gallantly and as ee to us and 
as near successfully as did that champion of 1896, I can not say; 
but I have no doubt had he been the champion of 1896, with his 


calm educational t to the le, that to-day, if he were 
living, he would Sethe most formida le champion of that cause 
it is something after a man’s death for his 
he has been talked about in the American 
we have ‘heard Mr. BLAND talked about here this 
These yee om ,have not been unctory. These 


not the article that —— listened to. 
a a ok pew ie that they have come freighted and fragrant 


and eloquence of the men who knew 
BLaxp,and who had a fel i 
n 
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which could well expend their 
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handicapped as it was by the presence of Populist influ- 








assembled in convention at Chicago 
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ence—an influence which, in my judgment, has hitherto for many 
years been the substantial ruin of the Democratic party and will 
continue, in my judgment, to be so—Mr. BLAND was recognized, 
through this country and throughout Europe among the reading 
people, as the true type and exponent of the doctrine of free and 
unlimited coinage of silver. No other man had acquired a stand- 
ing comparable to his, and, entering as we were upon that issue, 
the average American citizen would have as quickly thought of 
the play of Hamlet minus the somber Dane as a Democratic nomi- 
nation for President with RicHarp P, BLAND left out as a candi- 
date. But he wasa modest man. He did not push himself. He 
would not go to Chicago to play in the galleries or on the floor or 
through the ever-ready newspaper for a nomination which he con- 
sidered his own by right of having constructed and builded it, and 
which everybody else understood was his. 

But there are currents and tides and cyclones and simooms in 
politics that sweep away the acquirements of years of hard and 
faithful study and long and persistent devotion to principle, and 
like a breath it is gone, I did not stand in such a relation to Mr. 
BLAND as would justify me in speaking of whether or not he felt 
the blow that he received at Chicago keenly, or whether or not 
it made no impression upon him I can not say. That he had a 
right to have felt that blow keenly no one will deny. That he 
was too good a politician, too faithful a party man, too modest a 
citizen, too upright a gentleman to manifest or to complain about 
it is probably true. hat the effect was upon him in his own per- 
son I can not say, but I can say this, that it brought to him a strong 
feeling of sympathy throughout the country and largely among 
men who did not belong to his political party. 

It is true that it is never the proper business of men of one 
party to sympathize with the misfortunes or hard treatment be- 
stowed upon others by men of other parties, but, all the same, the 
intelligent man thinks and even thinks about things that are none 
of his business. 

1 believe there was no man in the United States who so thor- 
oughly understood the questions involved in free coinage at 16 to 
1 as did BLAND. I believe that no man was quite so sincere in his 
advocacy as was BLAND, I believe that no man suffered more dis- 
appointment than did he when the campaign of 1896 failed; and 
if he could have looked forward and could have seen in the future 
that this great idea for which he had spent the greater portion of 
a great lifetime had reached its culmination in 1896; that that de- 
feat was a final defeat, and that that overthrow was a final over- 
throw; who can say what its effect may have been upon a sensi- 
tive, honest, upright, sincere man? I can not, Mr. Speaker, nor 
can you. That he died while the fruition for which he had 
nee so long, so bravely, so incessantly was yet not reached is 
a fact. 

Not like Moses was he even allowed to stand upon the mountain 
top and view the culmination of his hopes and efforts. He may 
have died in hope or he may have died in despair of the ultimate tri- 
umph of the great principle for which he had battled, but all the 
same he had fought a good fight, he had kept the faith, and amid 
disaster he had upheld the banner and was entitled to the plaudit 
in all time from the men who stood with him, ‘‘ Well done, good 
and faithful servant.” 


Oh, strong soul, by what shore 


Tarriest thou now? For that force 
Surely has not been left vain; 
Somewhere, surely, afar, 

In the sounding labor house*vast 

Of being, is practiced that strength, 
Zealous, beneficent, firm; 

Yes, in some far-shining sphere, 
Conscious or not of the past, 

Still thou performest the word 

Of the Spirit in whom thou dost live, 
Prompt, unwearied as here; 

ae, This was thy work, 

This was thy life, upon earth. 





Late Representative Richard P. Bland. 


ADDRESS OF FATHER J. F. WOOD, 
SUBMITTED BY THE 
HON. DAVID A. DE ARMOND, 
OF MISSOURI, 
IN THE HovusE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Saturday, May 7, 1900. 


The House of Representatives having under consideration the following 
resolutions: 

** Resolved, That the business of the House be now suspended in order that 
suitable tribute may be paid to the high character and eminent public serv- 
ices of the Hon. RicHARD PARKS BLAND, late a most distinguished member 


of - House of Representatives of the United States from the State of Mis- 

souri. 

“ Resolved, That as a mark of respect for the memory of the deceased the 

House, at the conclusion of these memorial exercises, shall stand adjourned. 
“ Resolved, That the Clerk of the House transmit a copy of these resolutions 
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to the family of the deceased statesman, and inform the Senate of the action 
of this body” 
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or House to-day in the discussion of the pending measure. pean m- 

iT bership has risen above ip and has been willin 0 treat 

HON. ROBERT J. GAMBLE, the questions involved ane Spee, Sees mae @ mean 

OF SOUTH DAKOTA, to ask only for justice and for fair treatment to the settlers uj. 

In THE House oF REPRESENTATIVES, the reservations in question. Let us repudiate the mistaken «11 

: Thursday, May 3, 1900. unjust policy in 1890 and go back to the original law 


The Mouse being in Commuiiten of She Windoon the ctapoot the Daten. and ‘ euch 
having under the bill (H. R. 96) poring for free homesteads 
bona fide settlers, reserving 
















f é on the public land for actual and the public | It is for me to discuss the beneficent provisions of that law. 
io lands for that purpose— not only to the West, and to the marvelous growth and develo) 
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lands had been occupied, and the 
was if a home was to be secured, to assume the 
throughout the country, there would be left little more than suf- | risk of upon these reservations under the adverse condi- 
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there was added the additional burden of payment. SISSETON AND WAHPETON LANDS. 
the lnwet fey repeatedly passed, extending the time of | 1. Opened to settlement under act of March 3, 1891 (26 Stat., 1099), 573,882 
The — nat ient t to assert that this provision was | #cres, in North and South Dakota, of which it is estimated about 57,000 are 
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: located in North Dakota. 
Petair and that the settler was unable to meet the hardships of 2. Total number of entries made in said reservation to January 1, 1898, 
the situation. 4,481. This includes entries for lands in both North and South Dakota, but 


’ the most of them are for lands in South Dakota. The moneys derived from 
W hy should not the poor settlers who have gone upon these the sale of these lands goes to reimburse the Government for moneys paid 


reservations, their homes there and occupied and im roved the Indians, and the series of entries is the same as other public lands. To 
them, be placed on an uality with the settlers in Iowa, Minne- | ascertain the number of entries to date, exclusive of plural entries for the 
+. 


sota, ‘Nebraska, and in the balance of my own State, where they **™° tract, would require a careful examination of the tract books for all 


these lands, which would involve considerable labor and time. 
4 9 
received their lands from the Government, under the law of 1862, 3. For the same reason as stated under % it is impracticable to give the 
without money and without price? number of canceled entries. 
I have here a map repared by the Commissioner of Indian 4. Few of these entries are pending on reports recommending cancellation. 
a S ate upon the Sisseton Reservation in Iam unable to give you more definite information. 
Affairs, showing the po 5. Number of entries on which proof and payment have been made to Sep 


my State. This map makes substantially the same showing as | tember 30, 1890, 183. 
that made by the gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. Ftynn]. The 6. Total amount paid into Treasury to September 30, 1899, $65,961.34. 


7. See answer to No. 7 under Great Sioux lands. 
brown on the diagram shows the allotments taken by the | It js impracticable to give figures showing uncanceled entries, or entries 
Indians. All the better lands were appropriated by them. The | not recommended for cancellation. 7 Page 
undesirable lands were left for the settlers who might go there. Sanupen qeu= tanee. 


These allotments taken by the Indians are exempted from taxation | 1) yum il Bs = he 

fora period of twenty-five years. The settlers who go on the reser- | (28 Stat aia, Insc thrown open to settlement under act of August 15, 1894 

vation must make heir selections from the remaining portions 2. Number of entries to September 50, 1899, 1,240. It is impracticable, for 

of these lands, and are obliged to bear all the burdens of local | Te®8°"® gree above under No. 2, Sisseton and Wahpeton lands, to eliminate 

’ h to build the number of plural entries for the same land. 

taxation. It isincumbent on them to build schoolhouses and sup- 3. The moneys derived from the sale of these lands are for the purpose of 

pat and maintain - 4 or gay and ae , to relebarsin the Government for moneys paid the Indians. The lands are 
uild court-houses and j an tain all the expenses of local | © under the public-land series, and the num or of canceled entries can 

government, The Indians assume none of these burdens and pay et Definite tuformation an net bo given. but few of thass entricoars pend 

ng in their : or cancellation. 

* subunit Mr. ‘otal the obligations of the Government are | ,.>, Number of entries on which proof and payment have been made up to 

such that the Indians are its wards. All these burdens ought not 6. Amount ‘paid into Treasury to September 30, 1890, $112,161.45. 

to be imposed nm the acd — = let oe re opoe i. Geo answer to No. 7 under Great Sioux Reservation. 

itself practically any obigation. the settler assumes these . For reasons given above, definite information as to uncanceled entries 

° . : can not be given. 

responsibilities in of the Government in carrying out its office does not have maps showing the lands in said reservations which 

policy toward the Indians, it at least should not insist upon pay- | areappropriated. To prepare such maps would require the expenditure of 

ment for the land in.addition to the exacting burdens of the settler. | acne amount of time and labor, which would greatly retard the public busi- 

2 ‘ ess. 

tee ee eerruten fens tn tay own'State, "What l haveaid 2 Very respectfully, BINGER HERMANN, Commissioner. 

’ ° | Hon. Ropert J. GAMBLE, 

to the Sisseton is still further ee in the case of the Great House of Representatives. 

ac Reservation. w a ee iow ee from | It is urged in the report submitted by the Interior Department 

t ° a oh eee th ti e ee xa that if this bill should pass there will be a relinquishment to the 

it affo; . © a omer = Z ese eee vo eeepens vely: | Government on the Great Sioux Reservation of something more 

EPARTMBNT a WO Wedingten tO. savuary ti i900, | than $4,000,000. According to the communication just submitted 

S1r: I have the honor to acknowledge the receipt of your letter of January | from the Commissioner, only 5 per cent of those lands have been 

i] ae, Toque the following on, in South Dakota, what was formerty _ upon, although they have been open to settlement for more 

reat Reservation, Dakota, which was opened to | than ten years 
settlement under proclamation of the President on Fe ee 





1. The number of in the reservation opened to settlement. The Government in 1889 entered into a treaty with the Sioux 
2. The number of that have been made thereon by settlers. In | Nation of Indians, agreeing through the settlers to pay the Indi- 
pel ves eee eraees it the record will show, where filings | ans $1.25 an acre for all lands settled upon within three years 
I whe maaan atiinascmeceed. , from the taking effect of the act, 75 cents per acre for those lands 
4. The number of cancellations recommended, or pending and undis- | taken up in the two years following, and 50 cents an acre for those 


of. taken up during the five years succeeding. At the expiration of 
be aT a tnere discleced We the record chewe. the washer t Acad would | ten years the Government was to pay the Indians 50 cents per 
htle at 1.25 por acre, at 75 cents, and at 50 cents per acre. acre for all the lands undisposed of. The foregoing treaty and act 
made. 


ve 
amount of money paid into the Treasury on account of final | of Congress were made operative by proclamation of the Presi- 


ft tend dent on the 10th of February, 1890. 
payment tothe —— oon tae See Sar ang Seal peat ae The Government now owes the Sioux Indians something like 


The number of Sings uncanceled or recommended for cancellation,and | $4,000,000 for that part of the reservation undisposed of. But, 
ve comple 


pow soon the same ted their term of residence and be ready | Mr, Chairman, although this reservation has been opened for ten 
‘on state that you would also be pleased to receive the same information | Years, 4 very limited amount of the lands has been taken under 
as as to the Sisseton_and Wahpeton and the | the onerous burdens imposed, The land is largely of such a 
“leeiee aot Ee Bipte of Saute Deneve, san Seat 73e~ character that settlement and occupation under the statute of 
reservations. that you Genie the adevunatiod tee use before the | 1862 ought to be sufficient to entitle the settler to the land instead 
Committee on of compelling him in addition to pay $1.25, or 75 cents, or 50 cents 
In reply I haye to advise you as follows: an acre. 
GREAT SIOUX RESERVATION. The Great Sioux Reservation contains 8,550,988 acres. It was 


ots eee Naot Maren Tees ae er Pane te Sattloment and | opened to settlement February 10, 1890. From the foregoing re- 
in the States of South Dakota, Morth Dakota, and Nebraska. The figures | port of the Commissioner of the General Land Office, only 4,633 
ce. 


entries have been made. Of these, 1,607 have been canceled, and 

entries made for lands in the Great | 195 additional have been recommended for cancellation, leaving 
land, an oxamfhation of all the tract | practically 2,901 in force, or upon which final proof has been made. 

be required, w it is impracticable tomake.| Final proof has been made on 545 entries, representing 487,200 
ansetes, Len. acres. umber of entries in force, 2,356, representing 376,960 





Gaal prost and payment ae Gee ae acres. Total acres on entries in force or upon which final proof 
ot by considerable labor, the price paid per | has been made, 464,160. 






teen It will thus be seen that only 5 per cent of the lands upon the 
a mee i, ee, aiasereatred reservation has been filed upon, leaving 8,086,778 acres for which 
a" seven years from date of his entry; the act of | the Government must settle with the Indians at 50 cents per acre, 
ree ea ae oe cae Fen Pe cores a Practically only 1 per cent of the reservation has been paid for. 
Oe , each extended for one year the time The total amount paid into the Treasury from lands upon which 
ui S peymente by entrymen of ceded Indian | final proof has been made is $98,910.43. The amount of land filed 
ust be made at ere ee anexten- / upon and upon which final proof has not been made, if paid for 
aat of Pebraney 2 tbs CD Stat 16) ox. | At 50 cents per acre, would amount to $158,480. 
final proof and payment for all lands The reservation having been open to settlement for ten years, I 


former Indian reservation in South | assume few additional entries would be made under existing con- 


I entry of ceded Indian land in South | ditions, Computi ilings still ir ; 

eleven years from of ent puting the amount due upon the filings still in force 

and make t. i, ee at $188,480, and dolesting from this sum the amount already 
yment have 


and not been made, | received by the Government, $98,910.43, the passage of the pend- 
reported ema ea |e measure would only mean a direct loss to the Treasury 
of $89,569.57, The facts as they actually exist on this particular 
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reservation stand in striking contrast to the table prepared in the 
report submitted by the Interior Department, in which it is 
claimed the loss to the Government would be $4,616,140. 

The same condition exists on the Sisseton Reservation, though 
not to such an exaggerated extent as on the Great Sioux. This 
reservation was opened to settlement March 3, 1891, at $2.50 per 
acre. It embraces 573,882 acres. I am informed there are 28,000 
acres upon which no filings have been made. The report shows 
there have been 4,481 filings, representing 160 acres in each 
tract. Unless filings have been duplicated upon the same tracts, 
there could not have been exceeding 3,412. This would indicate 
there was nearly one-third of this reservation either unoccupied 
or fps which the filings since the opening of the reservation 
had been canceled and other filings made upon the same tracts. 
The amount paid upon final proof on this reservation is $65,961.37. 

The Yankton Reservation contains 151,692. It was opened to 
settlement August 15, 1894, at $3.75 per acre. It is reported to 
me there are about 25,000 acres upon this reservation upon which 
no filings have been made. The report of the Commissioner shows 
there have been 1,240 filings made at the Land Office. . Unless 
filings were duplicated upon the same tracts, there could not have 
been made more than 792. This would show that upward of 
50 per cent of this reservation had not been occupied or was sub- 
ject to changing occupants upon the same tracts. The amount 
paid into the Treasury by the settlers upon this reservation is 
$112,161.45. 

In the report made by the Interior Department, opposing this 
measure, it is claimed the loss to the Government on the reserva- 
tions in South Dakota in case the bill passed would be as follows: 


Granth Gieets DONO cise ttt we cetascede codices cccases eucconcestse bees $4, 616, 140 
SI NS skint wivthcc ce tadd wcctwetscoctnccstdpaeuceddbccsis 1, 400, 000 


NE 5 Sith tbe inais ioint dctian STE baknn avait 6, 516, 440 
Under the facts, however, as they actually exist, the loss to the 
Government, as shown by the foregoing report, would be much 
less. Isubmit the following statement, and I believe it is emi- 
nently fair and gives full credit for all lands on the Sisseton and 
Yankton reservations: 


Se RGU. ded nctntbndbtinentviiiwccnsedzietnetelinnse $89, 569. 57 
I FI 0 cnccd ctdtbbaibin tntbdtetanactoes $1, 400, 000.00 
Less amount already paid.............-........-- 66, 000. 00 

1, 334, 000. 00 
a sa. chad débcodstiddbincksbbdsonsts 500, 300. 00 
Less amount already paid........................ 112, 160.00 

838, 140.00 

REN Lo Oe CORO ee Tg EE aS OW Loreen 1, 761, 709.00 

I am free to state there is much interest in my own State in the 

passage of the pending measure. We believe it is just, fair, and 

uitable, We insist that the settlers upon these reservations be 


placed on an eq p Brine their neigh 


uali in we and ad- 
joining States. The 


vernment never before insisted upon the 
settlers paying the amount uired to extinguish the Indian 
title. e Government has e large outlays in the purchase 
of lands and in the administration of its Land Department. As an 
investment simply the Government has been the loser. Whether 
the Government paid much or little, the principle is the same. 
Mr. Lacey, in his valuable report on substantially the same bill, 
then pending in the Fifty-fourth Congress, makes the following 
statement: 

The entire public domain up to 1880 had cost $88,157,389.98, or 4.7 cents per 


acre. 
Up to 1880 the Government had sold or disposed of land to the amount in 
value of $200,702,849.11. This included extensive grants to the new States for 
school and other poems. The ave: amount realized per acre, including 
these grants for pu urposes, was cents. 
the expenses of surveys, Indians, cost of administra- 
Government, on June 30, is lacked. $121 $40,746.85 of ha 

been fully reimbursed; its total outlays up to that e being $322,049,505.96. 
actual cost, after adding those expenses, was 17% cents per acre. 


As indicating the interest of the people of my State, I submit 
Se following memorial, passed by the legislature at its session in 


A joint resolution memorializing the Congress of the United States for the 
passage ot a free-homestead law. 

Be it resolved by the senate oe house of representatives concurring), The 

legislature of the State of Sou Danes reepeny 208 earnestly petition 

and the Congress of the Uni On? snes 9 Bee granting 


homestead laws of the United & u b- 
the Indian tribes, wt 
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tion and in the accumulation of such vast wealth, in the regions benefited js 
aconstant source of strength and revenue to the whole nation. 7 

The settlers upon these lands are entitled to the same consideration that 
the Government has shown to all its other settlers upon the public domaiy, 
There is no just reason why the law should place a mortgage upon these par. 
ticular lands sufficient to reimburse the Government for its outlay in ext). 
guishing the Indian title. , 

If this is the correct and just policy, then the original homestead law cay 
not be justified, for the Government was compelled to pay, more or less. fo» 
all its public domain. Neither can the existing law be justified upon t)\. 
ground that the relinquishment of the payment of the price required by the 
settlers would involve a loss to the Government. As an investor in jana. 
considered solely for the immediate money return, the nation has alway, 
been a loser. In the year 1880 it lacked upward of $120,000,000 of being rej). 
baveed for its outlays on the public lands and their management and dispo. 
sition. 

The Indiansare the wards of theGovernment. Itcan not renounce its o})]i- 

tions toward them. It is unjust to transpose this duty by law and fix it 
argely upon the unfortunate settler and compel him to pay for that which 
has heretofore been taken from the General Treasury. e settler without 
payment for the land, is called upon to bear unnatural burdens and to as- 
sume unusual responsibilities. The most desirable lands on these reserva. 
tions were selected and awarded to the Indians under their allotments. Tho 
settlers, in most cases, were obliged to take undesirable tracts and are com. 

lled to mingle with this foreign and largely helpless race. Local conditions 

n many of these new localities are crude, and all the machinery of the com- 

munity must be put into operation. The settlers are forced largely to as- 

sume the responsibility in behalf of the Government as its civilizing agents, 

It is incumbent upon them to organize the local governments and bear prac- 
tically all its burdens. 

The lands allotted to the Indians are made absolutely coop from taxa- 
tion for a period of twenty-five years. The Indians, by act of the Govern. 
ment, are admitted to full citizenship, and they exercise this right without 
sharing practically any res bility whatever. —eeee are to be laid 
out, bridges constructed, schoolhouses erected, the schools maintained, out- 
lays for county buildi have to be made, courts maintained, and court and 
county officers paid th all the necessary adjuncts ofa ewe and safely 
regulated community. To bear these responsibilities in behalf of the In- 
dians, who are alone the especial wards of the Government, would be far 
pore than sufficient to compensate the United States for the free gift of the 
lands. 

These oy a must necessarily be assumed by the settler if tie 
Indian is to be made a safe and reliable citizen of the community and State. 
Some consideration should be shown by the Government to the hardy pio- 
neers who have and now are enssepetan erent privations in the developing 
and upbuilding of the newer regions and cooperating and aiding in the solu- 
tion of the Indian problem. The free gift of a homestead is but a pittance in 
return for the service that is directly rendered by the settlers to the Gen- 
eral Government. : 

That the Secretary of State is authorized and directed to transmit a copy 
of this resolution to the Speaker of the House of Representatives of the 
United States and to the President of the Senate. 

And your memorialists will ever pray. 


In addition to what I have already stated, I might further add 
that the people of South Dakota do not feel they were fairly treated 
by Congress in relation to the admission of the State into the 

nion. 1 suggest this as a matter for equitable consideration in 
the discussion of the pending measure as applied to the reserva- 
tions within South Dakota. They feel they met all theconditions 
relative to admission at least nine years before they were per- 
mitted to exercise the powers of a sovereign State. They repeat- 
edly petitioned for admission, but without moving Congress to 
action. The census of 1880 shows that part of the oy of 
Dakota now embraced within the limits of South Dakota had 
98,288 population. Many of the States were admitted with a much 
less population. Of right she was entitled to admission. It was, 
however, denied her, and she was not admitted until November 


2, 1889. 
During these years the larger part of the public lands within the 
ros ve State was dis of by the Federal Government. 
ad the State been tted, 5 per cent of the amount of the 
moneys so received would have been paid to the State. By deny- 
ing the State admission this large sum was lost to her treasury. 
The amount received from the sale of public lands in the Terri- 
tory of Dakota, within the limits of the State of South Dakota, 
from July 1, 1879, to November 1, 1889, was $10,258,237.26. Five 

r cent of this sum would have given the State $512,911.46. 
Whether the State will ever be able to secure this sum is problem- 
atical. 

Although justly and equitably entitled to the money, it will re- 
quire great patience and labor to secure legislation to that pur- 
pose. Although the State has been admitted to the Union for 
more than ten years, the amount received from the sale of public 
lands within the State from November 2, 1889, to June 30, 1899, is 
only $1,114,603.70. Where the State is entitled to 5 per cent on 
the be sum, amounting to $55,730.18, she ought to have re- 
cei 


I submit'a communication and statements from the Commis- 
sioner of the General Land Office in support of the foregoing fig- 
. ‘ 


DEPARTMENT oF THE INTERIOR, GENERAL LAND OFFICE. 
Washington, D. C., February 8, 1900. 

Srr: In response to your letter of 6th instant I herewith inclose statement 

of the total cash receipts from sales of public and Indian lands in the State 

of South Dakota from November 2, to June 30, 1899; also ts 

cash a7 years sales of public 

lands from J . |. to November 2, at the several local 

admission of the State into the Union 

uently included within the limits of said State of 


BINGER HERMANN, 
Commissioner 


Hon. Ropert J. GAMBLE, 
House of Representatives. 








tof money received during each fiscal year from 
showing Ge 4 lying tf in that part of the Territory of Dakota, now 
a State of South Dakota, from July 1, 1879, to November 1, 1889, 
camegives at the following-named Land ogee. 














"rath jioux Spring- Dead- Water- 7 
Fiscal year. | Falls. eld. wood. town.a | Yankton. 

in 

$3, 841.30 5,248.76 | $10,407.46 
1880 13, 309. 38 82,943.44 | 56,275.17 
IBS1 ...-20-2-s0e eee 26,102.58 | 210,997.12 | 90,745.99 
1882 ....-------9"-"" 89,883.72 | 253,909.80 | 108, 275. 66 
1883....---+-90""-"" 40,080.06 | 447,433.57 | 169,884.71 
1884 ....--+--<-*"""* 46,362.14 | 228,723.33 | 115,653.79 
1885. . 88,050.86 | 123,877.18 | 92,243.91 


104, 183. 10 
60, 535. 97 


151, 120. 76 
134, 765. 26 


50, 107, 52 
31, 814. 20 














i 86,146.42 | 81,401.32 | 20,358.27 
July! to Bev. bs ed cccccoel  S,007-0R | = 4087.0 
Total....--..| 47,154.79 | 6,249.00 | 458, 495. 48 1, 740, 068. 06 | 750, 194. 37 


Total cash 


————SEe 



































| Rapid receipts, by 
Fiscal year. | Mitchell.b Aberdeen.c| Huron.d | Gj ~ | fiseal years, 
; ublic 
| nds. 
eeememmmnmmmmmmmccnidss <i se — 
soccewesleseene s22egee | 2 esece~eeerce|occcee scnccschcccasccesce|] Me, Sens On 
ed $277, 482.58 | to | Soo'oo.67 
1882. ....--0+-ee0+* 404, 661. 95 |. 732, 507. 59 
1883 ....---+---09"- 466, 909.47 | $298,453.87 | $601,019.29 |..... _.--| 1,768, 451.81 
1884. ..--00------ 460, 265.28 | 485, 090.26 (1, 160, 554.54 |...........| 2,771, 748. 42 
1885. eee eseeeeeeee 251, 962. 15 279,242.04 | 670,099.08 Be ete | 1,502, 042. 53 
1886. ...--+2+00-=-- 117, 763.67 | 187,460.02 | 229,859.52 |........... |" 830) 255. 16 
1887. ..--2+--+0+-=* 99,441.98 | 226,551.44 | 246,708.63 |........... 878, 203. 43 
1888. ....-.-00-+e0 60,996.13 | 149,554.36 | 133.941.92 |........-.. | 571,607.93 
1880... ...-----| 88,468.39 | 74,885.46 | 52,649.21 |§33,624.64 | 332,533.71 
oh, 
July) to Now. | 39,970.61 | 96,882.85 | 17,000.24 | 82,442.43 | 124, 531. 25 
Total. voeeeel 194, 922. 21 |1, 738,060.30 3, 112, 582. 43 | 66,067.07 10, 112, 798. 71 
Opened May 1, 1880. ~ d Opened October 9,188. 
b Opened January 8, 1882. e Opened January 15, 1889. 
ec Opened October 2, 1882. 


Statement of mon received from sales of land embraced within the Sioux 
Indian Reservation in that part of the Territory of Dakota now comprising 
the State of South Dakota. from July 1, 1879, to November 1, 1889, under act 
March 8, 1863. 





Total re- 
ceipts from 
sale of 
Sioux In- 
dian lands. 


Fiscal year. Office. 





$1, 180.00 
481.41 
292 RF 


awe eee ew eeen emeeee woneeewweswneces| YY RUODLOW Lhe wn nnn www wnnne 


45, 








Public lands $10, 112. 793.71 
Sioux Indian lands 145, 443.55 


Total rece from sales of public and Indian lands from 
July 1, 1850, to November 1, 1889 


GENERAL LAND Orrice, February 8, 1900. 


Statement showing the total cash receipts from the sale of public and Indian 
lands in the State of South Dakota from November 2, 1889, to June 30, 1899. 





eee eet eee eee eee 


10, 258, 237. 26 





Sioux Indian lands. 





Total 










Fiscal year. Public land. Under act | Under act 
Mar. 3, Mar. 2, a 
1863. 1889. ot 

Nov. 2, 1889, to June 30,1890....! $181,081. 16 ,876.90 | $253.65 | $1, 630.55 
ERO. Sie ie Oe el bo asta 168. 68 1, 686. 18 
BOOP uicoidbeverdkecesuyes-s>cvee] 181,90,.08| 1,874.98 | 7,714.80 9,089. 41 
ERE, ais Dccsaitas 159, 887. 88 989.93 | 19,593.83 | 20,583.76 
BOO  ceoshissass ES saanuns 72,441.81 708.11 | 36,957.77 | 17, 665.88 
BE cA tl dvaswcsskeeecocvi 73,617.79 | - 195.93 | 18,663.39 | 13,859.32 
1896 ...... peed ee caste 5 ainiwat 33,586.82 | 1,430.09 | 17,939.08 | 19,369.17 
WEE UideieUels cabacdccscvsse caus 38, 523. 16 340.00 | 1,993.59 2, 333. 5 
1808 ..... Pedi ai ics ceveanacis 64, 852. 10 959. 79 3, 480. 67 4,170. 46 
MP sk iein copa w----| 110,445.86 778. 97 7, 644. 39 8, 423. 36 





Total eee naeeveeenn-s| Ty O15, 702.02 | 0,401.74 | 89,409.94 | 98, 811.68 





I aera as. Lodew dheves coecce $1,015, 792.02 
ae ea ite ee 98, 811. 68 


RE A aincs cocccccess RIT Es ED Oe Oe | ee 1, 114, 603. 70 
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Receipts from sales of Sisseton and Wahpeton lands ceded to United States 
under act March 3, 1891 (26 Stat., 1989), also Yankton Sioux lands, under act 
March 15, 1894, are included under head of ** Public lands.” 


GENERAL LAND Orricr, February 8, 1900. 


Mr. Chairman, I would not rest the claims of tle pending meas- 
ure aon any question of sectionalism. It is but fair, however, 
to call attention to the act of Congress of June 23, 1836, entitled 
“An act to regulate the deposits of public money.” This act has 


poet been repealed. I quote two sections from the law, as fol- 
OWS: 


Sec. 13. And be it further enacted, That the money which shall be in the 

Treasury of the United States on the Ist day of January, 1837, reserving the 
sum of $5,000,000, shall be deposited with such of the several States, in pro 
portion to their respective representation in the Senate and House of Repre 
sentatives of the United States, as shall, by law, authorize their treasurers 
or other competent authorities to receive the same on the terms hereinafter 
specified; and the Secretary of the Treasury shall deliver the same to such 
treasurers, or other competent authorities, on receiving certificates of de 
posit therefor, signed by such competent authorities, in such form as may be 
prescribed by the Secretary aforesaid; which certificates shall express the 
usual and legal obligations, and pledge the faith of the State for the safe keep- 
ing and repayment thereof, ood shall pledge the faith of the States receiving 
the same to pay the said moneys, and every part thereof, from time to time, 
whenever the same shall be required, by the Secretary of the Treasury, for the 
purpose of defraying any wants of the public Treasury, beyond the amount of 
the five millions aforesaid: Provided, That if any State declines to receive its 
proportion of the surplus aforesaid, on the terms before named, the same 
shail bo deposited with the other States agreeing to accept the same on de- 
posit in the proportion aforesaid: And provided further, That when said 
money, or any part thereof, shall be wanted by the said Secretary to meet 
appropriations by law, the same shall be called for, in ratable proportions, 
within one year, as nearly as conveniently may be, from the different States 
with which the same is deposited, and shall not be called for, in sums exceed 
ing $10,000 from any one State, in any one month, without previous notice of 
Se, Sage for every additional sum of $20,000, which may at any time be re- 
quired. 
. Src, 14, And be it further enacted, That the said deposits shall be made with 
the said States in the following proportions, and at the following times, to 
wit: One-quarter part on the Ist day of January, 1837, or as soon thereafter 
as may be; one-quarter part on the Ist day of April; one-quarter part on the 
Ist day of July, and one-quarter part on the Ist day of October, all in the 
same year. 

Under this act money was deposited by the United States with 
the respective States as follows: 













State. Amount. State. Amount. 
CE ae ee 55,838.25 || Maryland ...............| $955, 838. ¢ 
New Hampshire ........ 669,086.79 || Virginia. ....... Siaieest | 2,198, 42 
WEEE. Phavbesioceceees 669,086.79 | North Carolina’ ........ 1, 433, 7 
Massachusetts. ..........} 1, 338,173.58 | South Carolina.......... 1, 051, 422 
Connecticut ........... | [64,670.60 || Georgia ................ 1, 051, 4 
Rhode Island ..-.......... 382, 335.30 || Alabama ...............- | 
a ae 4,014, 520.71 || Louisiana ............... 
Pennsylvania........-.... | 2,867,514.78 || Mississippi .............- 
New Jersey .........-... | 764,670.60 || Tennessee............... | 1,433, 757 
Piiin adhe ccunashheces | 2,007, 200.34 || Kentucky ............. 1, 433, 7 
Indiana Sddecesccosl Ge eee 46 f Mibspourl. ......00....... ess 
So Adnts cabaénad due’ 477,919.14 || Arkansas...............-. eG 
MICHIGAN .......-cccr0e 286, 751.49 || — 
onan etn bacmse 286, 751.49 I as veges eat 28, 101, 644. 91 





From this table it will be seen that there was distributed among 
the 17 nonpublic land States therein named the sum of §22,271,- 
041.48, as follows: 











State. Amount. | State Amount 
btn A cicadas vsnidenand bes 
| 
da ona wnmmauns $955, 838.25 || 11. Maryland -........... $955, 838. 25 
2. New Hampshire. -.. 669, 086.79 || 12. Virginia ....... oak 2, 198, 427.99 
& Yevtaeets<........... 669, 086.79 || 13. North Carolina .....| 1,438, 757.39 
4. Massachusetts ....... 1, 338, 173.58 || 14. South Carolina ...... 1,051, 422. 09 
5. Connecticut.........- 764, 670.60 || 15. Georgia ..........-..- 1, 051, 422. 09 
6. Rhode Island ........ 382,335.30 || 16. Tennessee ........... 1, 433, 747. 30 
o> “> | ae 4,014,520.71 || 17, Kentucky ...-....... 1, 433, 757.39 

8 Pennsylvania ........ 2, 867,514. 78 | 
9. New Jersey.........- 764, 670. 60 PTT egnaemnmiiia 22, 271, 041. 48 
10. Delaware ............ 286, 751.49 |) 


1} 


This money was largely, if not wholly, derived from the sale of 

ublic lands. It certainly is a subject for just consideration in a 
discussion of the pending bill. Computed on the basis of 4 per 
cent, this loan to the respective States would now amount to the 
vast sum of $101,041,000. The State of New York would stand 
indebted in the sum of $14,290,000; Pennsylvania, $10,208,000; 
Massachusetts, $4,763,000; Virginia, $7,826,000; Ohio, $7,145,000; 
North Carolina, Tennessee, and Kentucky, each $5,104,000, and 
the balance of the States in the same proportion to the amounts 
originally donated. 

Although the Secretary of the Treasury is authorized under the 
act to call upon the respective States to refund the original amounts 
to the Federal Treasury, it is not presumed any such action will 
ever be considered It was intended as a donation when the bill 
was enacted. Representatives of the States that have been thus 
highly favored by the generous action of the Government cer- 
tainly should see to it that the claims of these younger communi- 
ties should receive just, fair, and equitable treatinent. 

Mr. Chairman, I do not care to trespass too much upon the pa- 
tience of the House. If I had the time, I might take up the items 
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in the report of the Secretary of the Interior, wherein it is claimed, 
in case this bill passes, the Government will suffer a loss of $35,- 
000,000. The claim is agross exaggeration. That rt is based 
upon the proposition that all these lands are desirable and will 
be settled upon and paid for. The fact is, however, substantially 
the same conditions exist in the other reservations as I have stated 
exist in the Great Sioux Reservation. Only a limited amount of 
land on many of the reservations has been taken, although they 
have been open to settlement for many years. 

The trust feature of certain reservations mentioned in the re- 
port is largely eliminated owing to the la of time and the 
changed conditions since the report of the Interior Department 
was submitted. 

From a careful computation upon existing conditions in these 
reservations I am satisfied the loss to the ernment will not 
reach the sum claimed by the Interior Department and will not 
exceed from $10,000,000 to $11,000,000. 

Mr. Chairman, it seems to me this question has been ecomny 
discussed, is well understood, and the merits of the measure ad- 
mitted. I believe it is the judgment of the membersof this House, 
no matter to which political party they may belong, that as Amer- 
ican citizens we should rise above questions of partisanship and 
vote for the American home. Let us reaffirm the principle of 
‘* free homes” and restore the original law so ably championed by 
the distinguished gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Grow}. 
[Applause. } 


Nicaraguan Canal—Hay-Pauncefote Treaty. 


SPEECH 
or 


HON. WILLIAM H. RYAN, 
OF NEW YORK, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Tuesday, May 1, 1900, 


The House being in Committee of the Whole Hous2 on the state of the 
Union, and having under consideration the bill (H. R. 2538) to provide for the 
construction of a canal connecting the waters of the Atlanticand Pacific 
oceans— 

Mr. RYAN of New York said; 

Mr. CuarnMAN: When the debate opened on this bill I had 
about made up my mind to sit and listen—to be a student, as it 
were—while the members who have traversed the various routes, 
literally back and forth, for an isthmian canal, gave to 
the House the information they have and the knowledge they have 
acquired on this subject. I was = to be taught, Mr. Chair- 
man; but when that teaching would have me believe that this 
Government can not build the canal on its own responsibility; 
when I am asked to be convinced that we must first secure con- 
sent from a foreign power, then I am not willing to accept the 
teachings of my colleagues, and I want to say that I believe the 
American people will d—if we are to have a canal at all— 
that it be built, owned, and controlled by the United States Gov- 


ernment, without ae the whims and desires of Great 
Britain or any other country in its construction. 

I feel that we are united on the proposition that the canal must 
be built. There are some who maintain that the present time is 
not o' tune and that we should wait until we have all the facts 
from latest commission. we do wait, what assur- 
ance has the House that we would not be asked to appoint another 
commission to secure new facts, make new survey’, refurbish 
report of its predecessor and so matters as to leave an ave- 
nue for the appointment of a successor? Every year's delay puts 
us back a step in the progress of time. Every moment's delay is 
a loss to American commerce and to American shipping, All the 
eminent commissioners of the numerous commissions which have 


investigated the subject, all the learned and engineers 
who have surve e ground, unite in that the project 
is perfectly ble. Naval experts say that it will increase our 


tions for defense one h 


ours, and every American this canal for ourselves, 
except wherein we can its without t to 
our own interests. further need has Congress for direction in 
this ma’ The details of are an - 
tion, which, while holding our attention and in the 
formation of the pon, See Se out as time and 
circumstances surrounding will e can not the 
exact course of the canal; we can lay its course in a way. 





—_— 


We can not say it must equally divide this or that section of ¢), 
country; we can say it must be near that section. We can 
Mr. Chairman, that we are going to build this canal, just a. 
forefathers said, ‘‘This country is andof right shonld be {;... 
We can say we are going to build this canal and control it, ;, 
fortify it, and defend it, and protect our commerce by it, a) 
do not care whether Great Britain or any other foreign cow:,; 
likes it or not. We are catering to no one but ourselves. 

A gentleman who .o, me on the floor quoted a portico, 5; 
the lang of the Hay-Pauncefote treaty. He deprecated ay) 
condemned the language, and I like his sentiment. His quot 
is as follows: 

I agreed t the canal may be constructed under the auspic: 
sanetae oie United States, : 

In what crucible of God or man was Great Britain made th, 
guardian of our action? By what right does that country sy 
‘*we may” construct thiscanal? Better by far,one hundred tin)... 
that no canal be built if conditions have so changed that we i: \.; 
ask the consent of a foreign power before we can proceed. 

Mr. Chairman, there are a number of important consideratioys 
in this question. One is the Monrce doctrine; another is {)}). 
source to which the benefits of this canal will acerue. As no other 
government is willing to spend a dollar in the construction of th. 
canal, and as, therefore, money to build it must come from 
the labor of this country, the benefits to be derived from the cana) 
must likewise be the reward of this labor. 

I do not wish to say which route I believe the more practical or 
the cheaper. While I have studied the question, I do not fce| 
that my knowledge is sufficient to say that we should vote t) 
finish the Panama Canal or to build the Nicaragua Canal. | d) 
wish to go on record, however, to the effect that I believe we 
should not assume in the outset the liabilities, the obstructions, 
and the losses of a private enterprise. Either route, I feel, would 
be of marvelous benefit to the country; and, with reports from 
men of science, it is not necessary that I take up the time of the 
House hashing and rehashing their opinions and scientific re. 
searches, demonstrating the absolute necessity of this cana! in 
order to put American shipping on the same or nearly equal :., 
ing with the boats of other countries. I do not to say that 
the commerce of this country and our products will all be carried 
in American bottoms, but it will give an fe pm ow character to 
our shipping that will make us a hardy Willing rival to any 
country on ’s green earth. 

Nica is peculiarly situated for this improvement in shi)- 
ping. Admitting that we were to allow foreign boats to use it 
on same equal terms as our own, the American vessel wou! 
still have a great advantage in distance. The canal would say 
that great rail haul from the Pacific to the Atlantic seaboaris. 
California would bé a strong competitor with a for the pre- 
miership of ee ea centers of the world, Our internal 
commerce would bo. gro and expanded to an extent that 10 
other improvement d give us. e would have an advantage 
in China and Japan that would almost repay us for the cost of 
building the canal, to say not of the increase of commerce 
with the other countries of the Far East. The water shipments 
of the Pacific side of South America would come to us and ours 
would go to them. It would bind our commerce with those 
countries in an inseparable fie. 

Let me quote to you the figures presented by the Bureau of St:- 
tistics of Treasury Department relative to our trade with tie 
countries of the lower Americas and the countries of the East. | 
desire to show that American bottoms carry but a scant portion 
- iinan aot hours oe the sr reverse this order 
o y give us a ma y. 

im from Argentina $5,112,561. \\« 


y 


ion 


the | exported to that country $9,563,510. We imported from Bra”! 


$57,875,747, and to Brazil only $12,229,036. Weimporte'! 
from Chile $2,942,962, while ae to Chile $2,107,124. We 
imported from Colombia $5,126,731, while we to Colom- 
bia only $3,042,094. We imported from Ecuador $1,054,653, ani 
exported onl 591. Weimported from Peru $1,496,978, and 
exported to Pera ,325,650, ae from Uruguay $1,2! ,- 
109, and to Uruguay $1,242,822, We imported froi 
Venezuela $6,507,847; we exported to Venezuela $2,851,634. \\o 
a from South America altogether $86,587.893. 
e im from Costa Rica $3,581,899, and exported to Cost. 
950. We imported from Guatemala $2,111,264; w° 
to Guatemala $1,102,963. Weim from Honduras 
1,849; we to Honduras $832,016. We imported fro 






$1,514,630; we exported Nicaragua $1,186,511. We 
jemaia. from Salvador $1,085,703; we exported to Salvador 
In Asia it was no different. Weimported from Aden $1,924,911, 


and exported to Aden 741, We imported from China $1%,- 
619, 268, and o Chane $14,493.440. We imported from 
Indies $32,560,312, and exported to the British 








eer. ns ie Sita. ok. ered 





ndies ,986. _Weimported from the Dutch East Indies 
— 045: — to the Dutch East Indies $1,548,973. ar 
vrted from Japan 716,814, expor apan $17,- 
mee ane Japan. $isun the total of Asia §107,001-214, and 
only exported to Asia $48,360,161. tet 5 

With the building of this canal the dangerous trips around the 
Horn will cease. It will mean the obliterating of 10,000 miles of 
cua transpor figure for himself the 
saving in the cost of transporta . , 

‘As to the amendment proposed that we insert the words “for- 
tify and defend,” | wish to say that I am heartily in accord with 
this amendment. gentleman from Iowa states that there is 
embodied in the word “ protect "all authority fordefense. I know 
that the American people will always defend and protect their 
own, but I see no reason why the House should not so state in this 


pill and thus eut off ih aaeeeatey for international disputes. 


and each man may 
tion 


Iam op to Britain the slightest ground 
on whieh to cry “ agreement,” or ‘international 
courtesy.” I particularize Great Britain in this instance, because 
that country has for years been trying to force herself into a part- 
nership in the rewards of this , yet, has she ever made a 
move to indicate that she was willing to bear the brunt of the ex- 
pense of its construction? Has Great Britain ever offered to con- 
tribute one cent toward its construction? I think not. Why, 
then, should we consider her interest in this project? 

Mr. Chairman, we must be equal gainers by this canal in times 
of war as in times of ur naval experts tell us that we 
need have no fear of invasion in case we have the canal. All 
members of the House are indeed familiar with the trip of that 


llant battle ship the Oregon. Wearelikewise in ready memory 
oe the anxie that overspread the country when it was 
known that Adm Cervera’s fleet was headed from Spain 


toward our coast. Dewey was at Manila; Schley and Sampson 
were off the southern dod about. The Oregon was on 
her long trip around the Horn. Noone knew where Cervera was. 
We did ok where he was headed. The good people of Bos- 
ton town sought the storm cellars o’ nights fearing that dynamite 
bombs was to be their ig in the morning. 

Reports came from our c coasts declaring that the Spanish 
fleet had been seen off the entrance to the Golden Gate. Another 
report would startle another section of the country, and well it 
might, The Pacific coast was bare. Our fleets were in Southern 
waters. Neither nor Schley nor Watson could have 
reached there in less a@month’s time. The people had cause 
to be startled. Would they have shown this anxiety Nad the 
canal been constructed? Mr. Chairman, we could have put a fleet 
on the Pacific coast in a few days and could have brought it back 
in an equal length of time. With a fortified canal we would be 
able to Cae our coast against the combined forces of the other 
continen 

But we are told, Mr. Chairman, that we must not fortify the 
canal, We are confronted with the statement that the Clayton- 
Bulwer treaty is stillin force. This yy! is condemned by the 
people from the Lake of the Woods to the Tropics, from Maine to 
California, and the dike to the colony of Porto Rico. 
though somewhat transparent effort on 
the part of the friends of the Hay-Pauncefote treaty, which has 
to a this defunct and entombed arrange- 

Bulwer, to have it appear that the opponents 
of the treaty are also the opponents of the canal. 
the new treaty og as the country has re- 


i 


the old; and I trust that the members in the upper 
anch of will spurn that agreement entered into by our 
Secretary of and Great Britain's diplomatic representative. 


We are not to build an international canal, and we want no inter- 


national alliances, I admit that men will claim and have claimed 
and are claiming we should construct an international canal; 
but 1 want to ask as they have undoubtedly asked them- 


selves, by what authority and under what clause of the Constitu- 
tion oie intend to draw from the United States Treasury the 


ne doan construct an international canal? Would they have 
this Government bear the full burden of e for the construc- 
tion of a for the benefit, eurs, of all foreign 


have us build a canal neutral in war and 


M defeated, absolutely and 
without reservation. 

Mr. so a hyo to the eighth section of Article I of 
the says: 


the comune Seliemeond qeneeal welinc st te wr taxes to provide for 


It is contended on the floor of this House and elsewhere—and 


common sense and good j t, I be- 
the event of war, the canal, bound and foot by 
the 2 would be our undoing. To build it 


i 


our 
under not be providing for our defense, but 
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would be our weakness. It would not be expending the people's 
money for our general welfare, but rather in the interest of for- 
eign powers. England, Germany, Russia, France, all would be 
entitled to the same privileges of the canal as we would enjoy. and 
it would give to them a vast advantage. Great Britain could use 
it to strike in the East and to attack our Pacific coast. 

She would save the distance around the Horn, just as we would. 
That country has now a powerful military station on the island 
of Santa Lucia, off the entrance to the canal. She has other 
strategic points from which to operate against us. Our plain 
duty, Mr. Chairman, in view of these facts, is to cut off all idea 
of an international canal. Why this secret parleying and snob- 
bery with Great Britain anyway? Can not we be fair to that 
country without putting on the bells and bowing before the 
throne? Will American citizenship allow any foreign power to 
tell us that we may build this canal, providing we grant it or 
them the privileges of the same in time of war? I charge the 
Administration with nothing but blunders in this regard. 

Mr. Chairman, the United States has suffered enough through 
treaty enactions. Darkest among these is the infamous Clayton- 
Bulwer agreement, which produced nothing but discord and in- 
harmonious relations, and was a source of annoyance until Great 
Britain by her perfidy abrogated its bans Each nation put 
a different construction on that agreement. England would have 
it bind this country and herself go unleashed. International law 
is at its best but a flimsy guidance, and I appeal to the members 
of the House to weigh well these facts in acting — this meas- 
ure. Wecan not reiterate too strongly nor too often our deter- 
mination to construct this a canal for the people of the United 
States, for their benefit, for their protection, and for their advance- 
ment, both commercially and from the standpoint of war. 

I ask the attention of the House while I quote here a few ex- 
cerpts from letters of James G. Blaine and other able statesmen 
of his time. First I will read the preamble and first article of 
the treaty, which run as follows: 

Her Britannic Majesty and the United States of America, being desirous 
of consolidating the relations of amity which so happily subsist between 
them, by setting forth and fixing in a convention their views and intentions 
with reference to any means of communication by ship canal, which may be 
constructed between the Atlantic and Pacific oceans by the way of jhe river 
St. Juan de Nicaragua, and cither or both of the lakes of Nicaragua or Ma- 
nagua, toany port or place on the Pacific Ocean. * * * 

Art. I. The Governments of Great Britain and the United States hereby 
declare that neither the one nor the other willever obtain or maintain for 
itself any exclusive control over the said ship canal; agreeing that neither 
will ever erect or maintain any fortifications commanding the same, or in 
the Yaak; thereof, or occupy, or fortify, or colonize, or assume or exercise 
any dominion over Nicaragua, Costa Rica, the Mosquito coast, or any part 
of Central America; nor will either make use of any protection which either 
affords, or may afford, or any alliance which either has, or may have, to or 
withany state or people, for the purpose of erecting or maintaining any such 
fortifications, or of occupying, fortifying, or colonizing Nicaragua, Costa 
Rica, the Mosquito coast, or any part of Central America, or of assuming or 
exercising dominion over the sume. Nor will Great Britain or the United 
States take advantage of any intimacy, or use any alliance, connection, or 
influence that either may possess with any state or government through 
whose territory the said canal may pass, for the purpose of acquiring or 
holding, directly or indirectly, for the subjects or citizens of the one, any 
rights or advantages in regard to commerce or navigation through the said 
canal which shall not be offered, on the same terms, to the subjects or citi 
zens of the other. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, it is my intention to show how ill advised 
and how much regretted was the signing of that treaty. The 
words of General Cass, then Secretary of State, stand out em- 
blazoned before us as a guide that the country may not fall into 
the same trap. General Cass says, in a letter to Her Majesty's 
representative: 

The Clayton-Bulwer treaty, concluded in the hope that it would put an end 
to the differences which had arisen between the United States and Great 
Britain concerning Central American affairs, had been rendered inoperative 
in some of its most essential provisions by the different constructions which 
had been reciprocally given to it by the parties. And little is hazarded in 
saying that, had the interpretation since put upon the treaty by the British 
Governmenf, and yet maintained, been anticipated, it would not have been 
negotiated under the instructions of any Executive of the United States, nor 
— by the branch of the Government intrusted with the power of ratifi- 
cation. 

Ina letter James G. Blainesyuotes President Buchanan as fol- 
lows: 

If the Senate had imagined that it could obtain the interpretation placed 
upon it by Great Britain, it would not have passed. If he had been in the 
Senate at the time, that treaty never would have been sanctioned. 

With reference to arbitration (which Lord Napier had only thrown in as 
a jon of his‘own), he could not give any opinion at present. The 

talso inveighed against the excess of treaties, affirming that they 
were more frequently the cause of quarrel than of harmony, and that if it 
were not for the interoceanic communications he did not see there was any 
necessity for a treaty respecting Central America at all. 

In communication with Lord Napier, General Cass, on October 
20, 1857, inserted this clause in a letter: 

I have thus endeavored to meet the frank suggestionsof your lordship by 

iwith corresponding frankness the general policy of the United 


States tto the Governments and the interoceanic transits of Cen 
tral t since your lordship has referred to the Clayton-Bulwer 
treaty of 1850 as contemplating a harmonious course of action and counsel 


between the contracting parties in the settlement of Central American in- 
pam ay ng will me for reminding your lordship that the difference: 
which treaty was intended to adjust between the United States and 
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Great Britain still remain unsettled, while the treaty itself has become the 
subject of new and embarrassing complications. 

In view of these facts, Mr. Chairman, I do not believe that the 
division of Congress which has the power and duty of ratifica- 
tien, will vote to bring into existence, in connection with the 
construction of the canal, another treaty which will not alone 
confirm the ‘‘gold-brick” provisions of the Clayton-Bulwer ar- 
rangement but will bring to us a multiplicity of evils in addition. 

Because this is so, Mr. Chairman, is no argument that we should 
not construct the canal. It simply demonstrates that we must 
avoid the — of entangling alliances and reassert our inde- 
ae and our ability to push this work on our own responsi- 

ility, come what will. 


Look at the chart I here present and view another reason why 
we should build the canal for the United States alone. Compare 
the distance between New York and Liverpool by the present 
route and the distance when the canal is completed: 


Advan- 

Nicara- | Distance 
tage to 
saved. iNew York. 


Live 
New 


1 to San Francisco .... 
ork to San Francisco... 


_—.. © 


Rokeoore 


1 to Melbourne 
ork to Melbourne 
to Val 
pa 
1 to Greytown 
ork to Greytown 


= 
nS eS 


were 


New 
Live 
New 
Liver 
New 
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Wecan be dignified, yet reasonable and even magnanimous, after 
the canal is constructed, and permit foreign countries to enter and 
use it under toll for commercial purposes. We can do this, Mr. 
Chairman, but we can not, should not, and, if the sentiment of the 
nation is truly represented, will not allow a foreign power to say 
that ee construct it providing we ‘‘do not assume to our- 
selves any rights or advantages in regard to commerce or naviga- 
tion through the said canal which shall not be offered on the same 
terms to the subjects of Great Britain.” The question is not what 
Great Britain will pe us to do in this regard, but what we 
shall permit her todo. We are the dictators. 

Justa word more, Mr. Chairman, andthen Iamdone. That the 
poore of my district at least may know of Administration blun- 

ers, I quote a portion of the Hay-Pauncefote treaty: 

The high co to and maintain the “ gen- 
eral ene ree cate aiinction setetitohod le Article VIII of the Clayton. 


Bulwer Convention, adopt as the basis of such neutralization, t 


, the followin, 
oe substantially as embodied in the convention between Great Britain an 
certain other yA nan at 

uezZ 


October 29, 1888, for the free 
— = y: 
1. e canal shall be free and 


peace, to 
equality, 
discrimination against any nation or its citizens or 
subjects in respect of the conditions or charges of traffic, or otherwise. 
2. The canal shall never be blockaded, nor shall any right of war be exer- 
cised nor any act of hostility be committed within it. 
3. Vessels of war of a belligerent shall not revictual nor take any stores in 
the canal except so far as may be strictly necessary; and the transit of such 
canal be effected with the least possibly delay, in 
the regulations in force, and with only such intermission as 
result from the necessities of the service. . 
mnie be in all respects subject to the same rules as vessels of war of 
e 


erate. 

4. No belligerents shall embark or disembark , munitions of war or 
warlike materials in the canal except in case of accidental hindrance of the 
transit, and in such case the transit shall be resumed with all possible dis- 


atch, 
, 5. The provisions of this article shall apply to waters t to the canal 
essels of war a belligerent shall 


within three marine miles of either end. 
not remain in such waters longer than t ty 
except m case of distress, and in such case epart possible; 
but a vessel of war of one belligerent shall not d within twenty-four 
hours from the departure of a vessel of war of the other belligerent. 

6. The t, establishments, buildings, and all works necessary to the 
construction, maintenance, and ration of the canal shall be deemed to be 

thereof, for the purposes of convention, and in time of war as in 


t 
ood f shall e complete immunity from attack or inj bel- 
enroute and tremn acts tabbed to Unnate Wher cbeiiiatas an pelt ot ees 


canelvo fortifications shall be erected commandi 
ficny pelige clung the cans on wny be necessary 
foameas and disorder. 

Mr. Chatrman, there is magnanimity personified. A revival of 
the Clayton-Bulwer treaty, and for what? I charge no secret alli- 
ance, but there is circumstantial evidence of a to Great 
Britain on the part of the pessens Administration totally out of 
accord with our ind democratic institutions. Every na- 
tion has a mission. mission, Mr. Chairman, has ever been to 
defend and t the Our mission 


been the mission of independence, and I believe we can never ally 


ourselves with a nation ora e whose chief aim se mages 
For this evidence of alliance with that unmotherly coun- 


the canal or the waters 
berty to maintain such 
to protect it against law- 
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try, look to the South African republics now struggling for thei; 
very existence. The aoe of this country are not unmindf)| o¢ 
the failure of their official representatives to declare for them that 
sympathy which it is our boasted mission to feel, and when ne. 
essary to demonstrate to the world. 

The full truth of the matter is that the country is to-day asking 
itself for some clean-cut comenation of the Administration's ;; 
parent alliance with Great Britian in this war of devastation ang 
spoliation upon the South African republics. 

It is well to bear in mind that this country’s is an impulsive 
brave, and daring people. They burn incense to valor, humanity 
and justice, but they condemn in unequivocal langauge unfair. 
ness, bad faith, and cruelty. They see in the Hay-Pauncefote 
treaty a chasm filled with shameful possibilities. They are watch. 
ing the conduct of their official representatives in what they begin 
to suspect of being a dangerous and abominable tendency. _ 

Let us have the canal, Mr, Chairman, by all means, but bury 
the Hay-Pauncefote treaty and consign its ashes to a foreign ort, 


The Nicaragua Canal, 


SPEECH 


or 


HON. OSCAR W. UNDERWOOD, 


OF ALABAMA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Wednesday, May 2, 1900. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union. and 
having under consideration the bill (H. R. 2538) to provide for the construc- 
tion of a canal connecting the waters of the Atlantic and Pacific oceans 

Mr. UNDERWOOD said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: On former occasions I have taken advantage 
of the opportunities offered to me to express my views to the 
House as to why I was in favor of the Government ot the United 
States constructing a canal from the Caribbean Sea to the Pacific 
Ocean. I believe that my constituents thoroughly understand 
my position in this matter, but it is a question of so much impor- 
tance to them and to the people of the United States that | feel 
that I-would be derelict in my duty to the people that I represent 
should I allow the present or to pass without again giv- 
ing some of the reasons why I think that this bill should become 
a law. 

Ever since I have been a member of the House of Representa- 
tives, for a period of nearly six years, bills for the construction of 
an isthmian canal have occupied a most extraordinary position. 
I have never known a day or an hour during that time when a 
personal poll of the House would not have found a majority of the 
members in favor of building the Nicaraguan Canal, but during 
all that time we were unable to secure a vote on such a bill, and 
to-day is the first opportunity I have had since I have been in 
a to directly cast a vote in favor of the proposition. 

4 though I believe that the bill will pass by a successful ima- 
jority t 


y, yet there is opposition to it—very serious, forcible, 
and dangerous opposition—as there has always been in the past. 
but it is not an opposition that will come out in the forefront of 
the battle and vote an openand manly vote. It isthesame to-day 
as it has always been, concealed and hidden. It doesnot come out 
openly and say that the canal should not be built, or that it will 
not be to the interest of the people of the United States, but they 
fight by indirection, and contend, first, that we have not sufii- 
ciently investigated the question or surveyed the route; next, that 
the present is not an opportune time for the economical building 
of the canal, and , that if we build the canal under this bill, 
it will be in violation of some of our treaty — 

These are the arguments that have always m made against 
every bill that has ever been introduced, no matter how they 
have been changed and shaped and smoothed and pared to mect 
their views and satisfy the objections of those gentlemen who 
oe they want a canal, but always vote oe it. 

ow, Mr. Chairman, I do not believe that there is any measure 
before Con in which the whole le of the United States 
are more y interested, which would be of more benefit to the 
commerce of the country, which would bring more prosperity to 
the masses of eee than the present measure, Both of the 
two great poli parties have declared in favor of it in their 
national platforms The press of the country, voicing the senti- 
ments their constituency, have em ically indorsed the 
buil of the canal, and I believe that time has come when 
action a be taken and that this Congress should not adjourn 
until the measure has passed. 

Let us consider for a few minutes, in detail, the objections that 
are made at present. First, they contend that we should have 
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more light thrown on the question by surveys. For fifty zone 


: nt been considering the advisability of building 
on wa we have had repeated surveys made by the Govern- 

ent and by private parties. We know accurately all the engi- 
wooeiiee difficulties to be encountered both as to the Nicaraguan 
route and the Panama route. But yet the gentlemen of the oppo- 
sition insist that we should have more light and more information. 

1 do not pretend to have the information on this question that 
the Government engineers have, but I desire to state briefly a few 
fects showing the information that has been furnished us on this 
ane canal is to begin on the Atlantic side at the harbor of San 
Juan del Norte, near the mouth of the San Juan River, in the 
Caribbean Sea. The first 9 miles will require dredging through 
soft, alluvial sand to reach lock No. 1, where a low range of hills 
has to be pierced, and at this point the vessels must be raised 30 
feet by locks and dams to enter the basin of Deseado, which is 
nothing but a series of submerged basins. Two more locks will 
be built that will raise the vesse!s to the level of Lake Nicaragua, 
a distance of a hundred and ten feet above the level of the sea. 
There are no new eeoeeeeng pecbiems to be encountered in the 
construction of these lockse They will be similar to the ones now 
in use on the Great Lakes and a great many of our rivers. 

Beyond these locks a rocky spur of the Andes must be gone 
through for a distance of 3 miles to reach the San Francisco basin, 
which will be wide enough to admit the passage of vessels freely. 
Beyond this divide to Lake Nicaragua, a distance of 45 miles, 
there are 800,000,000 yards of dredging required. which, with 
moiern ging machinery, is in no wise a difficult engineering 
problem. The next work of importance will be the building of 
the Ochoa dam, which will hold the waters of San Juan River. 
This will require a wall 1,800 feet long and 70 feet high, which will 
raise the water of the river to a level with that of the lake, and 
will do away with a number of rapids now encountered in the 
river. 

When Lake Ni is reached, after traveling in slack water 
down the San Juan River for 65 miles, there will be compara- 
tively little work to be done. This lake is a magnificent basin of 
fresh water, and is nearly one-third of the total length of the canal. 

When the opposite shore is reached we will be but 17 miles from 
the Pacific Ocean. On this, the west side, a little river called the 
Lajas will be dammed up, and an artificial reservoir made in a 
natural depression of the mountains. Three more locks will be 
built between this point and Brito, the entrance of the canal from 
the Pacific terminus. No greater engineering difficulties will be 
encountered in the construction of these locks than in the construc- 
tion of the locks at Deseado basin. At Brito large breakwaters of 
meee will have to be constructed in order to afford an artificial 
harbor. 

This is a brief statement of what is gathered from theengineer's 
reports that have been made. The cost of building this canal has 
been estimated at from sixty-five to two hundred million dollars, 
but the experts sent by this Government, who have lately sur- 
veyed the route, place the cost at $125,000,000. 

owhere in the range of mountains reaching from the North 
Pole to can we find another narrow depression where 
it will require a vessel to be raised only 110 feet to cross between 
the two oceans. It should also be remembered that the San Juan 
River reaches from Lake Nicaragua to the Atlantic, and is navi- 
ble for . ship of . tons burden to and across Lake Nicaragua 


within 12 miles of the Pacific Ocean. The only necessity of 
additional work on this portion of the canal is to make it large 
en to modern vesséls of heavy tonnage. The 
show that there is suitable timber and stone along the 


route of the canal for its construction. 

It is true that the economists who desire to postpone all action 
that it would be better to build the canal across 
Panama, but we have the survey of that route be- 
fore us, and we know that the French Government and the French 
peas Mave expended $4,000,000 on that route: and the lowest 

is that it will cost $100,000,000 to complete the canal at 
and dams. De Lesseps himself says that if 
locks and dams is used, the Nicaragua Canal would 


route. 
the Panama Canal would be in the calm belt and could 
not be used by a vessels, whereas the vessels going through 
the Nicaragua would not encounter this difficulty. 
to the le of the United States in freight 
railroad tines soy feseice across the conti- 
whereas the freight by water through 
authorities, would be less than one- 
The toll that the Suez Canal charges 


= 


a 


8 $2 ton, and there is no reason why the toll through the 
Seated tlt aaele eee eae , 


To netroary to the sdvant to American commerce, it is 
only say that by the Nicaragua Canal, Melbourne, in 
Australia, be 1850 ie nearer to New York than Liver- 
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1, while Japan by the same route will be 2,400 miles closer to 
hiladelphia than it wili be to London. 

What this will mean to our Government in time of war re- 
quires no argument when we remember the famous voyage of the 
battle ship Oregon from San Franvisco to Florida by way of the 
Straits of Magellan during the Spanish war. 

It is contended by others that should we construct the Nica- 
ragua Canal under the present bill it would be in violation of 
the Clayton-Bulwer treaty. and that no action should be taken 
until the Senate of the’ United States disposes of the Hay- 
Pauncefote treaty now pending in that body, I do not propose 
to discuss here the treaty rights in which we may be involved in 
constructing an isthmian canal, but I contend that it is a propo- 
sition on which the House of Representatives has no power to act. 

Under the Constitution of the United States the power to make 
treaties with foreign countries is vested in the President and 
Senate of the United States. No matter what we write in this 
bill, except the mere appropriation of the money to construct the 
canal, all other limitations can be overthrown by a treaty made 
by the President and Senate of the United States. If the Presi- 
dent is authorized to begin the construction of this canal, it will 
be necessary for him to negotiate treaties with the Governments 
of Nicaragua and Costa Rica authorizing its construction. These 
treaties will be submitted to the Senate of the United States for 
ratification, and as the treaties will be entered into after the 
passage of this bill, any terms or stipulations contained therein, 
though they are in conflict with the provisions of this bill, will 
become the law of the land. 

So that I do not agree with the gentlemen who are opposed to 
the bill on account of its provisions providing for the terms by 
which the canal shall be constructed, because, as stated above, 
when the bill passes, the power and control of the question has 
gone beyond the House of Representatives and is vested in the 
President and Senate of the United States and we will be com- 
pelled to accept their conclusions in this matter no matter what 
our opinions in the premises may be. 

Therefore, if we intend to construct the canal, if we believe 
that it will build up our commerce and develop our country and 
bring prosperity to our people, there is but one provision in the 
bill in which we are concerned, and that is the appropriation of 
the money for its construction, and there is no reason why we 
should deiay making this appropriation on account of other stip- 
niations contained in this bil!. If we are not willing to trust the 
President and the Senate to look after the American interests in 
making these treaties, we should not pass this bill; but if we wish 
to pass a bill, we of necessity must leave the foreign questions 
involved in the construction of the canal to the President and 
Senate of the United States. 

I believe that the time for action has come, and that those who 
are earnestly and truly in favor of the construction of the canal 
will vote for the passage of this bill. 


Pensions. 


SPEECH 


oF 


HON. MARTIN H. GLYNN, 
OF NEW YORK, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Monday, May 7, 1900. 


The House having under consideration the bill (S. 1477) amending sections 
2and 3 of an act entitled “An act granting pensions to soldiers and sailors 
who are incapacitated for the performance of manual labor, and providing 
for pensions to widows, minor children, and dependent parents,” approved 
June 27 1890— 

Mr. GLYNN said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: This bill has my hearty support for the reason 
that I believe it is astep in the right direction, a step which should 
have been taken by this country long ago. Unmeasurable is tho 
debt which the United States owes the men who fought for its 

reservation, and less measured should be the rewards it has been 
bestowing upon its defenders and its saviors, For my part, I 
believe in a most liberal interpretation of the pension laws. I be- 
lieve that this Government can foster patriotism in no better way 
than by generous treatment of the men who have been hurried to 

hysical infirmities through their nights on the camp field; their 
ys on the march; their hours on the battle ground; their gamut 
through dangers indescribable, sickness debilitating, wounds 
whose sores have healed, but whose effects remain written upon 
their constitutions in traces that will be effaced only by the hand 
of death. 

In responding to the bugle blast of duty that summoned them 

to rally round the Stars and Stripes, the “ beys in blue ” showed 
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their allegiance to the United States and consequently proved 
their love of country, for in love alone is planted the root of true 


allegiance. For our country’s sake they cast aside every thought 
of self, every idea of personal gain, every tie that bound them to 
loving hearts, and rashed away to war—all to danger, many to 
death, many to come back home honored though racked and 
tossed along in Time's path many years ahead of their day in life 
by the infirmities which follow a soldier's life, just as weakness 
follows in the wake of overtaxed nature. For those now wrapped 
in the mantle of death we have erected shafts of marble and 
tablets of brass, written songs of glory and recited poems of 
ee For those who yet live and suffer because of their sol- 

ierly duties we will to-day erect in law a monument, sing a 
song of glory, and nea oo of praise by ng this bill 
which allows a more li interpretation of gue laws, 
wipes out some of the absurd provisions of the old pension en- 
actments, and gives the soldier some of the generous treatment 
which so rightly should be his. 

I do not want to be considered, however, as holding this bill to 
be the acme at which we should aim in pension legislation. Far 
from it. Iam in favor of a still more liberal law than this, and 
hope to see a more beneficent one placed upon the statute books 
in the near future. Inasmuch as this law is mpre liberal 
toward our soldiers than the old one, and inasmuch as it has the 
indorsement of the Grand Army of the Republic throughout the 
country, I am pleased to vote for it, but in voting for it I indulge 
the hope that before many years have run their cycle Congress 
will see its way clear to give a reasonable pension to every man of 
60 years of age who suffers from infirmities received in war, pro- 
vided that every such man served at least three months in the 
Army and sooaivel an honorable discharge. To my mind that 
would make bearable, in a measure, the declining years of men 
who gave their best days to the service of their country and risked 
their lives for its preservation. To my mind that would dry the 
tear of sorrow and alleviate the pain of age under many a humble 
roof sheltering a man who served his country as well as did Grant, 

herman, though because he was a private he must 
go to his grave with no world echoings of honor or funereal salutes 
of farewell from brazen-mouthed cannon or echo-ringing rifle, 
[Applause. 

In this we honor the private; we pay a tribute to the man 
behind the gene, the man who wins our victories, and create a 
aoe. or his teens —— family that must poate feel 

ug a may as philosophers have 
held, still the United States, the blic of 
Government ee of man a fatherhood of 
ustice, has a t pulses to the music of humanity and 
olds out a hand of justice to her soldier sons. And such soldier 
sonsasarehers! Thegreatest in theannals of the world. Neither 
those of Alexander, nor of Hannibal, nor of Cesar, nor of Napo- 
leon, were the equals of the boys who lined up as adversaries in 
that bloody con of the sixties. In his history of the Pelopon- 
nesian war Rollin makes narration that the Athenians gave per- 
petuity to the custom of strewing flowers over their soldier dead, 
of burning incense over their graves, and of establishing a sort of 
memorial day in honor of the men who fell in battle. 

The Athenians were a great people. We have imitated them in 
founding a memorial day. To-day we will outstrip them ne eee 
ing a law which shows that we believe in our iers 
while they live, and if my vote could do it we w honor them 
still more by passing a that would give them reward with a 
more lavish hand. I agree with old Cato, the famous Eecooeee, 
who once said that he hated ‘‘a soldier who moves his 
he marches, his feet when he fights, and who snores lowder in bed 
than he shouts in battle.” [Laughter.] I hate that kind of a sol- 
dier, but I love our soldiers, because on the march and in the 
battle were ever embodied in them the very te character- 
istics which Cato despised, characteristics w command ad- 
miration wherever mind rules over matter, characteristics which 
have caused the world to look upon the American soldier as the 
ann et Bee a i ion of all that is desirable 
in tary life. [Applause. 
dagen vi napeaity Uk ol, lake hahon gute een 

pop a - ie amend- 

ment of the rightfully abused sections of the law of June 27, 1890. 
Under that law many deserving men have 
because they could not that their disability resulted 

f oe cay oe By vag Raglan 
Imagine for a momen’ 
ent and more traceable events after a 
Surely the rulings under the old Sane sevens Sie eer eranaes 


@ few bloed-ensned Galase ty snene, emer nge Se Seuecs ss Jus- 
tice! Thanks to the Committee on Invalid and the zeal 
of the Grand dame the Republic, this travesty of right will 
soon come to an en 


the 
curtain on this despicable farce. : 
The unanimity of the members of this House from North and 


i 
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Soni, prerte conclusively that the justice of the provisions o; 
are almost universal! pen within this Hall. i; 
is eminently right, too, that this should change the existing 
law so that the disabilities of the soldier can be aggregated. |; 
is eminently right, too, that this bill should the existing 
law so that the limit of income of a poor widow should be r:ise.| 
from $96 to $250 a year. If ever there was a law upon the stat ui, 
books bri crimson di to this country, it was the pro. 
vision w revented the widow of a poor soldier from securing 
a pension if she had an inccme of more than $95 a year. § T))in); 
of it! Ninety-five dollars a year! Why, it would hardly buy , 
human being enough food to eat, not to say anything about {h, 
other necessities of a civilized community. Ninety-five dollirs y 
year to prevent a soldier's widow from getting a pension! [..<; 
than 27 cents a day! One of the prondest acts of my life wi!) }). 
to vote for this bill which wipes that eee georinion off 
the statute books and in its stead writes that the limit of prey«nt. 
ive income shall be $250, and even this strikes me as rather sm,|). 
Now. Mr. Chairman, [ have covered about all the provisions 
this bill upon which I care to speak, I had no intention of at 
tempting an oration, but over purposed to state in plain, }iard 
terms some of the reasons why I believed that thiscountry show\\ 
comein the hour of trouble to the assistance of themen who came 
to the country’s rescue in her hour of peril. And in closing al|0\ 
me to say that | for one believe that this Government should si» 
to it also that there is exercised a noble generosity in the bestowwal 
of pensions upon worthy soldiers in the Spanish war. The s)jrii 
of a republic is opposed toa large standing army, and this Repub|ic 
will never have need of alarge standing army aslong asitcontinwes 
to treat its citizen soldiery according to the ethics of justice and of 
right. [Applause.] 


Porte Rico. 


SPEECH 


or 


HON. FRANCIS. G. NEWLANDS, 
OF NEVADA, 
IN THE HovusE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Wednesday, April 11, 1900. 


The House having under consideration the bill (H. R. 8245) entitled “An act 
tem to provide revenues for the relief of the island 
and other purposes,” and the Senate amendmerts thereto— 

Mr. NEWLANDS said: 

Mr. Speaker: It is not my purpose to enter into the constitu- 
tional question which formed so large a of the discussion 
when Porto Rico tariff was before the House on a former occa- 
sion. Itis m ees only to call attention to the governmental! 

outside of the revenue features and tocall your 
attention to the fact that, although we made early in the 
day for the serious and deliberate consideration of all matters relat- 
ing to the government of these insular acquisitions by the appoint- 
ment of an Insular Committee, of the ablest and best 
hile that committee has been havin» 


the heat of debate 


i ial to the consideration of these goveri- 
mental features. It comes to this House, is referred to the Ways 
and Means Committee, is reported back to the House without 

this House is now called upon tv 

vote upon the entire bit] without the report of the Insular Com- 
tamendmentstoit: This 

. ta te tion of our action on me 
awaiian governmen ; ere commissioners were inte: 
the President, went to Hawaii, came in contact with their peo- 
familiarized themselves with their en touched the 


e, 
soil from which these institutions > reported a bil! 
which went to the Committee on Terri of this House an 
ee eee See ee neatee Meee, nd, bay 

been perfected there, was presen House, was con 
during three days of debate, which amendments « 
great value to the liberties of that and to the proper 

government of these islands were submi ee egress 
motion was made by nta- 


of Porto Rico, * 
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rovided for in this bill, without right to sit in the deliberations | extremely difficult later on to remedy conditions; but if we take 
re this body, but simply to act as the representative of the insular | hold of the matter now we can make provision in this very bill 
S yernment in the rn here—you will all remember the | that will prevent land monopoly, and will secure to the laborers 
earnest, Vigorous, aD eloquent speech made by the gentleman | the advantage secured by the incorporation of Porto Rico in our 
from Illinois (Mr. Burs) in mse to that motion, and you will | commercial union. 
al! recall that theentire , Republicans as well as Democrats, In the Hawaiian bill we take these matters up. We limited 
| responded favorably to his appeal that we did not need a lobbyist | the holdings of agricultural corporations, we provided for reports 
from the Hawaiian Islands, a mere commissioner who would | to the Department of Labor as to the area and extent of agricul- 
dance attendance upon our Departments, who would meet Repre- | tural holdings, the condition of the laborers employed on the 
sentatives in the corridors, hat in hand, grateful for a moment's | holdings, their nationality, and their wages. We also provided 
recognition, but a Delegate representing an intelligent people, | for a commissioner of labor, who should make reports both to the 
deputized by them to t them on this floor, without the | Hawaiian legislature and the American Congress regarding tho 
ower to vote, it is true, but with the right to participate in de- | condition of labor as to sanitation, intelligence, wages, and other 
Pate and to represent the interests of his constituents in Congress, | conditions; and thus we laid the foundation for intelligent action 
this House having the opportunity to subject his views to the | both upon the part of the Territorial legislature and of Congress. 
scrutiny of inquiry ant to test the sources of his information. This bill is entirely wanting in these matters. It provides simply 
| insist upon it that to-day if this House were untrammeled by | for government without regarding the conditions of the people 
the rule W has been adopted, a motion to substitute a Dele- | governed and without regard to the economic conditions which, 
gate from Rico to the Congress of the United States for a | if neglected, will make good government absolutely impossible, 
commissioner to our Departments would carry this body by an however perfect may be the form of the government framed. 
overwhelming vote. And recollect that such a provision was; The question of land monopoly is one that is not familiar to the 
adopted in the Hawaiian bill, though but one-fifth of the people | people of this country. We have here 70,000,000 of people in a 
there are white, whilst in Porto Rico seven-tenths of the people | country capable of supporting four or five hundred millions, but 
are white. Then you will also recollect the beneficial provisions | this question is one which has become a most vital question in 
which were put in the Hawaiian bill regarding the land monopoly | all densely populated countries, and we must recollect that Porto 
and the tions of labor. Rico is one of the most densely populated countries in the world. 
I contend it is impossible to legislate regarding any of these | The best security for stable and intelligent government there will 
new possession unless you teke into consideration their econom- | be small holdings or present proprietorship, and a bill providing 
ical conditions. For the first time in our history we are called | for the government of Porto Rico which does not take hold vigor- 
upon to legislate regarding tropical countries, those regions kissed | ously of the land and labor questions utterly fails in all the pur- 
by the sun, where animal life of intense vigor and fierceness ex- | poses of scientific government. 
ists, and where vegetable life displays itself in all the enlarged 
forms of aren ye og ge where man ee is ee oem Aerrnns Sent ter 
that the ini regarding these islands should Seneca Nation of New York Indian 
be the Govclenanal of individual man; that man who is to s ' om 
become a citizen; that man who is to exercise self-government; 2 a i 
that man who is to have the intelligence to protect and the cour- SPEECH 


0 EEE TIMI Was Genditions in, thee twepignl regione? a 
ow, wha’ n the conditions in these trop regions? r , . 
x Why, sir, labor there has always been degraded, sometimes as the H O N e W I L L ] A M H ° R Y A N ’ 
7 result of economic conditions, sometimes as the result of the op- OF NEW YORK 
pression of power, sometimes as the result of the oppression of f 
wealth represented by the land-owning classes. This is true of In THE House OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Porto Rico, Hawaii, and the Philippines. The masses of the peo- Monday. May 7. 1900 
le are ignorant, , abject. ublican institutions are onday, May 7, 1900, 
Pepossible in a coun where such itions exist, for the very | On the bill (H. R. 4718) to regulate the collection and disbursement of moneys 


strength of a republic is not in the wealth, cultivation, or refine- arising from the leases made by the Seneca Nation of New York Indians, 
ment of the few, but in the intelligence and sturdy independence | and for other purposes. : 
of the many. Mr. RYAN of New York said: 

If, then, we are to prepare the people of these islands for the Mr. CuairMan: This bill is for the purpose of correcting abuses 
blessings of self t, the most important thing is the which have become chronic with the Seneca Nation of New York 
development of the laboring classes. Indians and are a disgrace now not alone to the fair name of the 

Now, what are the discouraging conditions in all these islands? Empire State, but also to the United States Government, whose 
They are that the laborers are semiservile, having no interest in wards these red men are. I submitted the measure to the House 
the soil, but merely attached to it as or serfs. This is true | 4t the request of a large number of representative members of 
of Hawaii, where the sugar planta are owned by wealthy | the tribe. It has the approval and commendation of the board of 
corporations and individuals, and the lands are worked by Asiatic Indian commissions, Mr. W. A. Jones, Commissioner of In- 
labor. It is true of Luzon, where the land has drifted largely | dian Affairs, has urged that it be passed. Investigations by Con- 
into the hands of the ous organizations. It is true of Porto | 8T¢85 have proved. that the moneys accruing from leases and 

, where nearly 1,000,000 people occupy an island 100 miles | Otherwise have been improvidently expended. 
Sac ceect most y ted agri-| _ While I do not wish to contend that there are no redeeming 


4 ofthe pel in the civilized world and where the great masses | features to the form of government and practices in vogue in the 


5S eae 


of the have no interest in the soil. collection and disbursement of this money, still I wish to draw 


Porto produces sugar, tobacc coffee the attention of the members of the House to the fact that time 
her into the Eoaaee, OF me hee the 2 See and again Congress has taken this matter up and has given the 
give her the benefit of our enlarged markets. The agricul- | ‘ticers of the tribe every opportunity to convince the members in 
tural uction of Porto Rico will be largely stimulated and | Control of Indian affairs in the House and Senate that no irregu- 
proc realized for her products largely increased. What will larities were going on, but they have absolutely and totally failed 
of all this? Why, simply that capital will seek | 0D each and every occasion. In fact, the whole burden of evi- 
to acquire the land , and that graduall these lands will drift into | dence has proved conclusively that the funds of the Seneca Nation 
large holings and wil be controlled by syndicates and corpora- | re being misappropriated, 
tions. we, then, sim y content ourselves with bing THE SIX NATIONS AND THE UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT. 
a form of government to a free people without taking | Prior to the year 1784 the Six Nations of Indians were rampant 
into consideration the fact that tae entrance of Porto Rico into | in New York State, the Senecas being particularly numerous in 
our commercial union will vastly increase the value of the lands | that section of the State which borders on Lake Erie and its at- 
at the expense of the labor emplo on the lands, or shall we | tributary streams. In that year, however, the Government en- 
take into consideration the conditions of these islands, | tered into a treaty of peace with the Senecas, to bring to a close 
the degraded condition of labor, and seek to establish a system by | the ravaging exploits of the red men. By the provisions of that 
which the benefit of the increased production will go to the labor- | treaty, as I understand it, the United States assumed protection 
ers themselves and not entirely to the landowners? over the Senecas, and took them in as wards of the Government. 
It seems to me apparent that the time for action wu these | Reservations were then established throughout the entire western 
pen rag le ny igre ag this governmental bill shall of New York. Senate investigations have held that the 
out of our hands, the sub of conditions in ment—the Federal Government—held title to this land in 
Rico will drift from our tion and our whole time | trust for the Indians. It appears that Massachusetts claimed the 
up with domestic Preventive legislation | land under a charter to the Plymouth Company from Charles II 
is much beneficial than remedial > men If we allow | of een. New York claimed the same lands under a grant 
ee the oon land monopoly will«be or- | from the Duke of York. A commission was appointed by each 
in Porto upon semislave labor, and it will be | State to settle these disputed claims, That commission met at 
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Hartford, Conn., and a settlement was effected on December 16, 
1786, Massachusetts ceding to New York all claims of govern- 
ment, jurisdiction, and sovereignty, and New York _ to the 


Bay State the right of preemption from the natives. It was prac- 
tically, in a few words, granting sovereignty to New York and 
the right of Massachusetts to buy the land in case the Indians de- 
sired to sell, 

This quasi settlement of the ownership of the lands was effected 
two years after the peace-treaty conference. At the time the 
peace treaty was signed by the Government and the famous In- 
dian chief Cornplanter, who acted with other chiefs for the Seneca 
Nation, the United States set aside about 6,000,000 acres of this 
land for Indian reservations. 

THE LAND TITLES. 

Some few years later Robert Morris received from the State or 
Massachusetts its preemption rights to this land and what title it 
may have had to give. I fail to see, however, that Mr. Morris 
received any title from the State of Massachusetts except the right 
to buy this rty in case the red men wanted to sell. Never- 
theless, in 1797 Mr. Morris secured from the Indians all but thir- 
teen of the reservations, being all save about 1,000,000 of the 
6,000,000 acres set aside by the Government. From this transfer, 
I believe, the Seneca Nation received $75,000, which was deposited 
in the Treasury of the United States, the agreement being that 
the interest on this sum was to be turned over annually for the 
— and maintenance of the tribe. 

r. Chairman, we have now reached the point where the In- 
dians have left about 1,000,000 acres of their al grant. In 
those earlier times it seems that 5,000,000-acre land sales where 
the city of Buffalo, the city of Rochester, and many smaller cities 
and towns now stand were passed over without much comment 
or record and on ae titles. I believe the Indians have 
to-day about 55,000 or 60,000 acres of that land, and the white men 
are still claiming title to it. 

THE OGDEN LAND COMPANY. 

A corporation known as the Ogden Land Company was the in- 
stitution that out title to those now claiming ownership. 
Let us see what title the Ogden Land Company had to this prop- 
erty. The Ogden — derived their alleged title from Robert 
Morris through and under his deed from the State of Massachu- 
setts, his title being one of preemption solely. 

Webster defines preemption to be the act or right of purchasing 
before others, as the privilege or ene formerly enjoyed by 
the king of buying erent for his household in preference to 
others. This was abolished by Charles 11. In American law, a 
petview ae by Government in relation to Indian lands. 

ngress has the exclusive right of SS to all Indian lands 
e within the territory of. the United States, (Burrill’s Law 

ictionary, supra; 8 Wheaton, 543; 1 Kent’s Commentaries, 257.) 

The late Hon. Charles Daniels, for many years a justice of the 
supreme courtof New York State and a jurist of the highest stand- 
ing, was thoroughly familiar with all the facts concerning the 
claim of the Ogden Land Company. He said in the House of 
Representatives: 

Now, Mr. 8 er, that have 
anf omiter i amy fo iets Sut Soe daa ene the fete 
willing to sell. have no further amanoeny over the property in any 

or form, and Supreme Court of the United States, in 5 Wallace, 
the and no had the 


SnePioa that the Indians were owners of 
Sen os Se 6 <k property unlens they 


In the case of the New York Indians (5 Wallace, 761) theSupreme 
Court of the United States held— ‘ ) 


That until the Indians — —Fy- from them in 
pursuance of the treaty y are to be as still in their 
an ions and are under original and entitled to the 
undisputed enjoyment 

Judge Nelson says: 

All agree that the Indian right of occupancy creates an indefensible title 
to the reservation poss may ox d from generation to generation, and will 
omen ca Dy Sees the tribe or their consent to sell to the party pos- 
sessed of right of preemption. 

Indian Commissioner Jewell, when in of the Seneca 


made a th study of the title to . In 
Agency, ™ Speyer yond e @ property 


| When the territory comprising this land was o 


It is beyond question that the Indians are entitled to occupy 
‘heir lands from generation to generation, and until they becom 
absolutely extinct, and when they do become extinct the title is jy 
the General Government. I have cited the progress of title ang 
depletion of these lands in order to demonstrate how watchful 
Congress should be lest all the lands of the Seneca Nation }s 
taken from them and they become, in their entirety, a burden oy 
the Government. As I have before stated, there are still two res- 
ervations up in the western end of the State, comprising about 
55,000 acres, occupied and owned by the Allegany and Catta- 
raugus tribes of the Seneca Nation. The — is known as 
the Allegany and Cattaraugus reservations, and is located in the 
counties of Chautauqua, Cattaraugus, and Erie. 

THE TREATY OF 1826. 

In the year 1826 a treaty was entered into between the Indians 
and the Ogden Land Company whereby the Indians were to re- 
lease 86,887 acres of their property in New York State, and were 
to receive from the land company $48,260. This treaty was never 
ratified by the United States Senate. In addition to this, the Goy- 
ernment provided them with other lands west of the Missouri 
River for their permanent homes, 

Acting under that a, ment, the Government set aside for them 
1,834,000 acres of land in the State of Kansas, allowing approxi- 
mately 320 acres to each individual of the 5,700 New York Indians. 

— up for settle- 
ment under the Administration of President Lincoln the Indian 
lands were bought up. Some of the red men received their pro 
rata share of the money; others did not. In the urgent deficiency 
bill of this session there is an item arprerenies $2,000,000 to 
satisfy the claims of the Indians who not receive their money 
from the sale. 

The tenth section of that treaty provided that the tribe was to 
remove to their new homes within five years. The deed from the 
Seneca Nation to Ogden & Fellows (comprising at that time the 
Ogden Land Company) conveyed four reservations—the Buffalo 
Creek Reservation, estimated to contain 49,920 acres; the Catta- 
raugus Reservation, estimated to contain 21,680 acres; the Alle- 
gany, estimated to contain 30,469 acres, and the Tonawanda, esti- 
mated to contain 12,800 acres. 

The status of this case has been determined by the Government, 
the Senate investigating and reporting. 

However, the Indians were given five years in which to migrato 
to their new homes, five years in which to forsake their familiar 
camping grounds, their hunting grounds, and their fishing 
= and strike out for the West, where the red men were fast 

ing driven. It is not unnatural that they revolted a bit at this 
eer and we find that before the expiration of the five years 

n which they were given to ‘‘vamose” difficulties arose between 
them and the Ogden Land Company, which finally resulted in an- 
other treaty—that of 1842, The Indians had refused to accept the 
new conditions. We note that the land company made another 
backdown, and by this treaty of 1842 stipulated that the Seneca 
Nation might continue in the occupation of the reservations of 
Cattaraugus and Allegany, two of the four which had been deeded 
by the treaty of 1838. e cession of these lands by Ogden and 
ellows gave the Indians a further title of some sort in these two 
reservations. They at least held the land thereafter by the right 


of occupancy. 

The coneee Nation for its part of the treaty—and we all know 
that the Indians were dealing with men who had no more right 
to these lands than they themselves had, and it is my belief not 
near as much—for the nation’s part of the treaty, it conceded the 
leas Sp det petibemniamnst GovGghen inna Dompumy; tenes. 

ons n mpany, Messrs. 
Ogden and Fellows. But the Indians residing on two last- 
named reservations still refused to give up their lands, They had 
been given large tracts of land in Kansas on which to establish 
their permanent homes. They accepted this, but refused to quit 
the occupancy of the Tonawanda Reservation, and they are there 


yet. 2 
The Kansas land was sold. The bulk of the money from this 
sale did not go direct to the Indians, but was taken by the Ogden 
Land Company, and the Indians were told they could have the 
Tonawanda Reservation for it. was consummated by a 
treaty formulated in 1857. The Indians’ refusal to leave the res- 
ervation left the treaties of 1838 and 1842 still unexecuted, so the 
treaty of 1857 did nothing further than to put the Tonawandas 
to the treaty of 1838. Tho 


would seem to be that Indians have inde- status of the Ogden Land Company had under- 

feasible Land title to the yy to them and 
orever only preemption when gone no oe the intervening years, but by virtue of the 
wad o being _ it is difficult ome eee 1857 and by an act of C in March, 
interest the agnas ve in these wre 1859, the Indians’ of the land from the eT 
2 FS arene tat eal thels tite and the phese | with the funds their Kansas sale—gave all the title 
Company purchase were able to give, as well as their own right 


and tile Pre rall title of the reservation, therefore, is now held 
a the State of New York in trust for the 








- about 2,800 Indians. The form of government esta 
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Nee TEENIE EEE, _ 


ttara and All tribes did not receive their 

Te = the Kansas sale, but Congress has at this session ap- 
poe ot money to reimburse them. They did not, however, 
Pit their reservations. What I have here stated to the House is, 
“general, 1 believe, the status of the Indians in so far as their 
e rights are concerned. Eliminating the verb that usually 

= mpanies the reports of the ethnological researches—and their 
Seen of proof flows always in the same direction—there is 

och circumstantial evidence to show that in earlier days the 
Indians were not given the voluminous portion of the many trans- 
actions into which they were drawn by the white investors and 

rospectors, but I have not touched on this fact, because we have 
tow to deal with the Indian as he is to-day, not what he was one 
hundred years Con must shape his future. He has 
been taken out of his natural channel and placed amid new con- 
ditions and surroundings, and his training for generations back 
has not been such as would enable him to adapt himself to this 
new life, He can not battle successfully with his white brethren, 
and, being under the tection of the Government, Congress 
must assist him along his way until his race is run, 

THE GOVERNMENT OF THE SENECA INDIANS. 

While we are looking to the future of the Seneca Indian I ask 
the indulgence of the House in an effort to show how corruption 
has existed in the handling of the funds of the Seneca Nation for 
years back and has become worse with age. We note that until 
the of 1847 the tribal form of government was in vogue in 
the Six Nations. The chief was absolute. He directed the affairs 
of the tribe and handled all the funds.»In 1847, however, the 
members of the Seneca Nation revolted against the chief. For 
what? Because it was charged that he was rene the 
funds of the members of the tribe. The chief had to go. The 
tribal government was abolished and a constitutional form was 
established, The tribe elected a president, a treasurer, a secre- 
tary, anda council, This council was composed of 16 members, 
8 from the Cattarau Reservation and a like number from 
the Allegany Reservation, The chief had received for distribu- 
tion about $12,000 annually, being the interest on the funds held 
in trust by the Government. 

We now have on the Cattaraugus and aay reservations 

lished in 1847 
still prevails, The nation receives from various sources each year 
between $20,000 and $25,000. The greater portion of this money 
is received from leases given by the Indians for divers purposes, 
but in the main bought up by oil and gas speculators. In 1870a 
grant of 45 acres was given tothe New York, Lake Erie and West- 
ern Railroad, and a few years afterwards the individual Indians 
began to —— leases to settlers outside of this 45-acre tract. The 

le holding these individual leases applied to Congress, and in 
i875 the leases were confirmed by both Houses under the stipula- 
tion that they were to run for twelve years. Again in 1891 Con- 
gress extended the leases, which had been confirmed by the coun- 
cil, to ninety-nine years. 
MONEY TO BE DISTRIBUTED—HOW? 

Since this trafficking in leases began the individual Indian has 
fared very badly. moneys received should be distributed pro 
rata among the members of the two reservations; but the officers 
have been most careless in this distribution, and as a result the 


Indian receives tely about one-tenth of his pro rata 
share. A bill to the measure now before this House 
the Senate in the Fifty-fifth Con , but died here. Atthetime 


the measure was before the members in the other end of the Cap- 
itol an in was ordered, and I quote here some of its 





findings. The ig is the officer’s report: 
: JUNE 1, 1895, TO 1896. . 
Paid under the administration of Frank Patterson from June, mee 
Paid board tor oats and people Oooo “008: 
E ‘aid (i) SE OED... occ ness pnccccecsecccé 7 
Paid for the 
443.00 
e Cattaraugus 464. 50 
880.00 
147.00 
20.00 
ea Be 
The total 
of Indians administration of Frank Patterson, arg 
W. C. HOAG, Treasurer. 


otal Susi co.cc wens 
on Daten scien 8.55 


18% TO 1897. 





of William C. Hoag, presi- 
aren: od bab on Baker a “anes 
and the people in council............. ’ 
schools, Cattaraugus and Allegany 


eo cas $50. 00 
I a er Fes 105. 00 
SENS DRONNUN hive ocbuccccccceckbelschdeddieebnbebase cbuittiecees 175. 00 

i aS ~ 8,398.13 


The total receipts and disbursements of the treasurer of the Seneca Nation 
of Indians under the administration of William C. Hoag, president. 
T. F. JAMERSON, Treasurer. 


en a. oI de ohh a ci Saw sns ccc ccedk beans $10, 443. 21 
i . 10,083.61 
RR SM a EE Se ~~ 860. 60 

Of all the disbursements from June, 1891, to June, 1897, the total 
amount paid on orders issued prior to June, 189] _................-. 3, 136.10 


All of which is respectfully submitted. 

Dated this 28th day of December, 1897. 

THEODORE F. JAMERSON, 
KING TALLCHIEF, 
HARRISON HALFTOWN, 
JOHN SNYDER, 

Committee. 

It will be noted from the table that the account listed ‘‘ miscel- 
laneous accounts” increased nearly $4,000 in one year. 

The Committee on Indian Affairs of the House gave a hearing 
on this bill some time ago. All the officers of the Seneca Nation 
attended and two representatives of the tribe. The officers op- 

sed the bill. The representatives of the tribe were strongly in 

avor of it. I will read the report of the chairman of the Com- 

mittee on Indian Affairs, which fully explains what transpired at 
that hearing. The officers, ~ their own statements, showed in- 
competency and carelessness bordering on crime in the handling 
of the funds of the tribe. The report says: 


The committee gave a full hearing to the parties interested in this bill, at 
which there were in attendance the officers of the Seneca Nation opposed to 
certain members of the Seneca tribe, who favor the bill, and members of the 
Board of Indian Commissioners, who were earnest] in favor of the bill. 


That hearing, together with Senate Document No. 190, second session Fifty- 
fifth Congress, discloses the fact that the method of keeping accounts in the 
Seneca Nation now is totally defective; that the officers were unable to ex- 
plain any discrepancies that appeared in the accounts, and stated that it was 
the custom of the nation at the close of each year to pass the accounts and 
immediately destroy all vouchers. It also disclosed the fact that in addition 
to irregularities in the handling and accounting for the moneys that there 
is extravagance in the disposal thereof, and it is believed that the bill now 
reported will correct these errors. Therefore it is favorably reported. 
PROVISIONS OF THIS BILL. 

The bill provides that all moneys arising from the various 
sources, rents from village leases, rents from oil leases—for a 
portion of the reservation has been leased out to oil and gas spec- 
ulators—all this money under the provisions of the measure will 
be collected by the United States agent of the New York Indian 
Agency and disbursed by him pro rata among the Indians. It 
provides that he shall make a report to the Government here of 
all money collected and from what sources and how distributed. 
Of the money he receives he will turn over, if the House and 
Senate pass this bill, $2,500 to the treasurer of the Seneca Nation 
to meet the routine expenses of the council in the government of 
the two reservations. After this amount has been deducted, to- 
gether with his fee of $250, he will distribute the balance amon 
the heads of the families of the nation in the same manner ant 
under the same conditions that the annuities paid to the nation 
by the United States are distributed, 

Further, the agent will be under bond to the United States in 
such sum as will be approved of by the Secretary of the Interior. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, my motive in pressing this bill is none 
other than to protect these Indians from the pernicious methods 
of the officers of the tribe. The Government is bound to support 
the Seneca Nation, but in doing so we mustinsist that the funds 
of the reservation be divided pro rata among the members of the 
tribe, and not go to enrich a few, 


Post-Office Appropriation Bill, 


SPEECH 


° 


HON. JOHN W. GAINES, 


OF TENNESSEE, 
IN THE HovusE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Monday, April 23, 1900. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union, and having under consideration the bill (H. R. 10601) making appropria- 
tions for the service of the Post-Office Department for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1901— 


Mr. GAINES said: 

Mr, CHairMan: Congress is given the express power to establish 
&@ postal system, the words of the Constitution being: ‘‘ The Con- 
ro have the power to establish post-offices and post-roads.” 
his grant gives Congress the sole power over and control of the 
system. The courts of last resort without dissent hold that 
power gives Congress the sole right to say what sha!! be in- 

cluded in and excluded from the mails. 
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The recent case of Rapier ex parte (143 U. 8., 134-135), the 
Louisiana Lottery case, affirms the older case of Jackson ex parte 
(96 U. 8., 729), which held that— 


Th wer possessed by Congress to establish t-offices and post-roads 
eushenees the regulation of the entire postal oueteen of the country. 
The right to te what shall be the mails) necessarily in 


carried (in 
volves the right to determine what shall be excluded. 
Chief Justice Fuller, in affirming the Jackson case, says: 


While the legitimate ends of the exercise of the power (postal ewe) in 
question is to furnish mail facilities for the le of the United it is 
also true that mail facilities are not requi to be for every pur- 


pose. 

Interstate trust contracts are prohibited by the anti-trust statute 
of 1890, under the power given Congress to r e commerce 
between the States and foreign nations. Although thus con- 
demned, we still permit and thereby aid such trusts by allowing 
them to use the mails tocarry on their outlawed business. 

Why should we exclude these obnoxious combines from the 
front door and let them in at the side door? Why not say trusts 
shall not use the mails to carry on their business? We have said 
this to the Louisiana Lottery and other obnoxious concerns and 
crushed them throughout the entire domain of the United States. 
Congress, under the adjudications alluded to, has the sole power 
and the right to exclude an - it chooses from the mails, 
whether moral or immoral. The right to use the mails isa privi- 
lege, not a fundamental right. This service is not, as Justice 
Fuller says, “furnished for every purpose.” 

At an early day in this Congress I introduced a bill, found at 
length in my speech in this House January 19, published in the 
Recorp, volume 83, page 10756, which proposes to bar these ob- 
noxious monsters commonly trusts from the use of the mails. 
In that bill I undertake to define, and I think I have successfully 
defined—and if not, I pray that this Congress may successfully do 
so—exactly what trusts are, and exactly what trusts or combines 
or monopolies should be included in, and exactly what should be 
excluded from, our mails. Ve know what , far- 
reaching powercando. It crushed oe ee 
which had been upheld by the State and Federal courts. 

1 am glad to say that what I have said heretofore, and possibly 
what ot oe Sore Oe 80 ~~ * om 3 t : 
public atten question —— ts 
capacity to destroy trusts. m 

i friend the 


Review, March-April, an article from the pen of evidently a dis- 
tinguished gentleman who has been thinking along the same 
Prot. E. W. Huffcut, of Cornsll University, who concludes 
one of the ways to crush out the trusts is to invoke the power of 
exclusion from the mails. He says: 


There are perhaps three ways in which Congress could effectively exercise in 


a power to restrict or destroy the business of State corporations engaged 


in interstate commerce, * 
(hl) it ht forbid such as fall within a definition of monopoly 


corporations 
tho use of the mails. (2) It might tax State 
state commerce. (3) It might directly 
engaging in interstate commerce. 


His second and third propositions do not commend themselves 
altogether to me. Upon his first proposition—to exclude from 
the mails—he says: 


ercised the t to exclude from the mails letters or cir- 
en’ in which there is the element 
L., 465), and this 


been held the Jackson and 

Tene eben mee tener meget. te 

cles in or ‘ 
forbidden the of ‘ p ) 


It bling contracts into enter, 
forte SoS use avinryo i 
ft the use of Oe mae — 2 - ~— 


The postal power is exercised regardless of the police powers o/ 
Congress. Congress, being the author and sole director of our posta) 
system, has the power to exclude from the mails, regardless .; 

e question of whether or not the thing excluded is moral or j;. 
moral, That it is immoral is an additional reason why it shou); 
be excluded. The postal power, as stated, is a granted right, «1; 
could and does exist regardless of the often-doubted police pow; 
of Congress. 

The postal system would be more effective in crushing trus{s 
than we at first blush would judge, for the reason that it applic, 
uniformly to State and interstate mails. And therefore to say t. 
trusts, whether engaged in State commerce only, or intersiato 
only, or both, that you shall not use the mails, so necessary for 
your business, would crush trusts engaged in State commerce 
only, as well as those engaged in interstate trust business on|, 
or those engaged in both. The commerce powers of the sever) 
States operate and can only operate upon commerce carried on 
within limits of the respective States, while Congress can on|y 
regulate interstate commerce. But wesee the postal system ojer- 
ate on both State and interstate trade. Hence, to deprive the: 
trusts engaged in State trust or interstate trust business—wo1l\| 
be a uniform denial and sweeping destraction of these institution. 

The power of the several States over State commerce and o! 
Congress over interstate commerce—both powers being clear 41 


is insufficient or not enforced we do not here stop to question, but 
we do say that the trusts are increasing and ving while the 
pocplesoey ne om inst these concerns that are daily sinkin: 

r deeper and into the body — and destroying 
Se Se Tee Se eae Se Oe © States and in the 


If protection, ‘‘the mother of trusts,” is to remain the law of 
the land, as it will under Republican administration; if we are 
not to have free trade, which would largely destroy these trusts, 
then we should, and at once, exclude from the mails these con- 
cerns and aid both the States and the United States in dealing 


stone Pipe Trust Case(175U.S Ret), decided Decem\sr 
ne y 8. . mber 

Samtness chews, nan tesmnd Gite Saab ree toins au 
State trust trade and interstate trade. The court held the anti. 
trust 1890 prohibited the interstate trust traffic, but that 
the act did not, and could not under the Constitution, control the 
State or domestic trust trade. I quote the conclusion of the court 


The views above expressed lead generally to an affirmance of the judy- 


ment of the court of In one aspect, however, that judgment is to 
broad in its terms—the idsekesinte tn 10s Siosliete eo Sima) 


be construed as to coramerce wholly within a State as we! 
as to that which as. Seternetienel ony, This was probably a: 
wasver snes “y. pee Se ee omenena orm Syeamerce 
n ned non 
Suor that whick ts wholly within '« St torefor 
or 


; 
t 


none over combina 


tions so far as relate to a restraint of such trade or com- 

merce. It does any aeeeation over Sat, part of a combination 

——— to commerce whelly a State, by reason 0! 

that the combination also covers and commerce which i. 

The latter it can while the eeman Sn eubiect alone to 

the j on of the State, combination herein covers bot! 
commerce which is wholly a State and also that which is jaterstate. 


In a still later case (March 19, 1900), the Waters-Pier ce Oil Com. 
pany vs. State of Texas, Justice McKenna, reading the opinion for 
ae discussed the oa Say tak Baudet domesti« 
corporations comply ws reguiatin:; 

Shean, She coun said: 
A corporation is a creature of the Lew, and none of its powers are origina! 
be oxerte in the sauney which Goes ot Sorbent In Salen words (>: 
prescribes the purposes of a corporation and the means of executin. 


| 


State 
has | those purposes. cmomnaee eens Soe sey De icles ore. This is 


It has even a broader application as to for 


The court cites and reaffirms the old cases, amongst which we 
2 Cranch., 127 (1804). 
Gapeions Ck: Sad to cee Be ee ees ox: 
says: ‘ y may ex- 
clude the foreign corporation 7 +e & may be 
Scotricted in the * diowetion® of the States, “The matter 
rests in their [the States’] discretion.” I now call attention to 
what the court says on the State’s powers over foreigu corpora- 


tions: 
reais Tete eet Saber ine se Sit ns 
and can have no legal <cueae Geta the sovereignt 
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recognition of its existence in other States and the 
whore ores t oot made therein depend purely upon the comity of 


enforcemen 
those @ a absolute t of recognition in other States, but depending for 


ing t of its contracts their assent, it fol- 

fon Sra dgatier our amt euch an tay ranted wou rms 

ma . x- 

Jud ie foreign: tion entirely; they may restrict its business to 1 - 

= . localities or they may exact such security for the formance of its 

ticular loowith their citizens as in their judgment will best promote the pub- 
fic interest. The whole matter rests in their discretion. 

Here, then, is the old law recently reenunciated as to the powers 
of the respective States over “domestic” and “foreign” corpora- 
tions. As to the former, we see the “purposes and means are 
within the State’s control,” while as to ‘‘foreign corporations ” 
the power is ‘ broader,” which is that the States may go so far as 
to * exclude ” them “ entirely.” a 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from Tennessee 
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ired. 
natn, MOON, I yield ten minutes additional to the gentleman. | 


Mr. GAINES. Mr. Chairman, there is something wrong some- 
where, that in the face of these powers of the States and the Fed- 
eral Government they are not exercised so as to relieve the people 
from the burden imposed by these unnatural, insatiate combines. 


| 


I have heard of no new cases filed against any trust or combine | 
by order and direction of the Attorney-General of the United | 


States, who alone has the power and right under the trust act 
of 1890 to direct such suits. I have heard of many suits filed 
under State trust laws, and I am glad to know that this oil case 
comes from the Democratic State of Texas and arose from the 
fact that this great oil concern defied the anti-trust law passed by 
that State. 

And f am equally et to state that the Addystone Pipe 
Company case came from Tennessee, and rejoice to state that there 
was a inal ing filed as well as the injunction heard in 
this case against this corporation, and that both suits were insti- 
tuted by Democratic officials, one of whom I knew well; he was 
my particular friend, now dead, the Hon. James H. Bible, United 
States district attorney. He was a Democratic elector with me in 
1892, and his memory is near and dear to all who knewhim. His 
record shows he was a faithful and patriotic official. Here are 
two leading cases Against trusts from Democratic States. 

What do we hear from the great State of Ohio, the home of the 
President and his distinguished aids-de-camp? We hear the trusts 
there refuse to oe ye the orders of the courts and that relief 
is denied the people, the legislature just an en without 
taking any action. Why, General Monnett, the distinguished ex- 
attorney-general of that State, practically says to me, in a letter, 
that the trasts in that State are more powerful than the courts; 
that the courts have submitted interrogatories to the trusts and 
they refused to answer, and the Republican legislature that has 
just adjourned refused to remedy the law, though General Mon- 
nett and others, as private citizens, urged proper amendments. 

What is the history of the Republican party in that State on 
this subject? The President of the United States was four years 
governor of Ohio, yet no trust legislation was had during his ad- 
ministration. Why? The power of the State to so legislate was 
ot be Ba known. J oe ae soot woes in 

, ninety. years ago, in support e opinion of the court 
in the Texas case two months ago. The President can not plead 
ignorance of this old law and right of the States. He failed again 
to do his * Pree: Oe But it remained for the trusts to bury 

itically hnell and the patriotic Monnett, by whose 
nfluence a trust law was in that State. 
General Monnett undertook to enforce it vigorously, with the 
that the courts were overridden by the trusts, and he and 
overnor Bushnell turned out of office without even a decent po- 
litical burial. The administration of General Monnett was not 
indorsed by the Republicans on the trust question, but the Demo- 
I will roa tee aon te St Louis Republic of April 16 
a e St. Louis nblic o 
oo clipping Rep pril 16, 


Q 





1900, ptm Bg the Ohio legislature failed to pass any anti- 
trust 1 although General Monnett writes me that he 
had certain amendments which would strengthen exist- 
ing law. The Republic says: 
NO ANTI-TRUST LAWS—OHIO LEGISLATURB WILL ADJOURN WITHOUT 
OFFENDING MONOPOLIES. 
: CoLtumBvs, On10, April 15. 
The Oh: edjourn sine die at noon to-morrow. | The 
fle of legislation, and all records have been broken 
’ ee ene cote 
of stato, passed tho but the senate has 
-will be made to break deadlock on the 
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enforce the laws against them, where the Republican officials pre- 
tend and do nothing but cultivate these monsters “of so frightful 
mien as to be hated need but to be seen.” 

I have before stated that the great weakness in the Sherman anti- 
trust lawis this: That the Attorney-General of the United States 
has the sole power to say when suits sball be instituted against 
these concerns and when they shall not. If he had the disposition 
to vigorously insist on this prerogative, he has not the time. 
This was never intended to be a one-man government. The Pres- 
ident is one man, it is true, but his powers are limited and he is 
controlled largely—absolutely in some matters—by Congress, and 
sometimes by the Senate alone. But as the law is, the Attorney- 
General has too much power and it should be changed, even if no 
other legislation is had. 

I am opposed to putting it in the power of any one man, I would 
not care if it was Andrew Jackson himself, to say when and 
whether or not suits against trusts should be filed. I want the 
right given to the people, the suffering people, the people who 
aro the victims of these nefarious concerns, and let them go to the 
criminal courts, the Federal courts, and say: ‘‘ Here is a trust that 
is grinding me to death and I have not the money to employ a 
great eure to back up a lawsuit; I have not the railroad fare to 
go to the Federal Government at Washington to see the Attorney- 
General about my rights.” I want to give the right to the plain 
people, who are the sufferers. a] 

e CHAIRMAN, The gentleman’s time has expired, 





Government for Porto Rico. 
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HON. ALBERT J. BEVERIDGHE, 


OF INDIANA, 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES, 
Thursday, March 29, 1900. 

The Senate having under consideration the bill (H. R. 8245) temporarily 
to provide revenues for the relief of the island of Porto Rico, and tor other 
purposes-— 

Mr, BEYERIDGE said: 

Mr. Presipent: The first issue joined in this debate involves the 

wer of Congress over the islands and the peoples which Provi- 

ence has placed in our keeping, and therefore the possible expe- 
diency of retaining them. {[t involves the power and progress of. 
the Republic throughout the future. For if Congress has not a 
free hand to deal with these islands as their different conditions 
and changing needs demand, it may not only be inexpedient but 
it may be difficult to hold them. To treat Porto Rico as we treat 
Hawaii, and to deal with the latter as we deal with the Philippines, 
and to apply to all immediately the same form of government 
which the intention of statehood has prescribed for our Territories 
from which our States were formed, is a proposition the unwis- 
dom of which appears in its statement. 

We have the greatest opportunity, the greatest duty with which 
Fortune ever blessed a nation. Events have established us in posi- 
tions of command over the Pacific. The key to the commerce of 
the East isin our hands. Weare the warden of the gates of the 
Gulf. With the canal a completed work, we control the natural 
future highways of ocean commerce more than any power than 
England. More ‘than any people of history, Providence is plac- 
ing us where, finally, we may compel the peace of the world, 
Porto Rico, Cuba, the Canal, Hawaii, the Philippines, make us 
the sovereign power among the nations. I say this because I can 
not believe that we wifi surrender our possessions to others be- 
cause we can not invent appropriate methods for their govern- 
ment. 

I can not believe that our Constitution so manacles our hands 
and narrows our vision and numbs our brain. I will not admit 
that our Constitution is such acharter of death. I will not admit 
that our fathers, those master minds of history’s most expanding 
and administering race, so anchored us within a narrow harbor 
when the h seas call us, their islands are ours, and the inhab- 
itants thereof need our guiding hand to civilize and to redeem 
them. My faith is in a Constitution which is a chart by which 
we sail all seas and make all ports—a Constitution which is a 
commission for the appropriate exercise of our strength as it 





For one, Mr. President, I rejoice that we have these possessions. 
I believe that we have them by the decrees of a Providence which, 
in all our history, has outrun the wisdom of Presidents and Con- 
gresses; and I accept the privileges, duties, and burdens of our 
situation in the spirit expressed to me by our great Admiral, as 
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we stood on the Olympia’s decks and looked across to the moun- 
tains of Luzon, when he said: 

“A higher power than mine was in this business; a higher will anda wisdom 
than ours unfurled that flag over this ocean empire---ours now, and ours for- 
ever. 

The ey yy Porto Rico, Hawaii, and, as I hope, in the 
future, by the free choice of her people, Cuba—all ours. In the 
markets they command, in the markets they afford, in their 
resources to be developed, in their _—_ to be educated, in their 
sovereign location upon the future highways of the world’s great- 
est commerce, in their strategic positions in all future wars, 
rendering us impregnable ourselves and giving the validity of 
superior power to any arbitration we suggest; in a hundred cir- 
cumstances these possessions are valuable to the Republic beyond 
our present ability to estimate. If we hold them, this Senate 
chamber, in coming centuries, will ring with praise of the wisdom 
that accepted our opportunity and placed the Republic on the 
throne of the world. If we surrender them to more discerning 
and powerful peoples, succeeding generations will condemn the 
folly that not only yielded our high advantage, but placed the 
Republic at the mercy of its possible future foes, 


FREE HAND NECESSARY TO PROPERLY CARE FOR OUR POSSESSIONS. 


And yet I repeat again that the possible surrender of all the 
war has won for us is the first issue in debate; for it may be diffi- 
cult to keep these islands unless we may provide for them accord- 
ing to the wisdom of evyents—according to the common sense of 
situations. The needs.of Porto Rico are peculiar to Porto Rico; 
we must administer to them as good judgment may demand. The 
needs of Hawaii are peculiar to Hawaii. The needs of the Philip- 
pines are peculiar to the archipelago. The needs of all are unlike 
the needs of our American States when they were Territories. 

The people of each island group are unlike the people of the 
other. And none of them are like the American pioneers who 
dominated our continental wilderness. And if we may not adopt 
measures fitting the condition and the necessities of each and 
change those measures as conditions and necessities change, it 
might possibly develop that it would be better to give them up. 
The alternative B arg, es by the o tion is not inviting. 

That alternative is the pemeat on that our Constitution ex- 
tends, whether we wish it to or not, over peoples who do not un- 
derstand its meaning; that these peoples shall be provided for 
according to a fixed formula of government prepared for the high- 
est type of self-governing communities the world ever saw; that 
before these people even comprehend the term self-government, 
before they realize its duties, burdens, and rewards, exercise ot 
that function is to be forced upon them; that they are to be made 
a part of the people, States of the American Union, and 


that Perto Rican Senators, Hawaiian Senators, and Filipino Sen- 


ators shall sit here, equal in dignity and power to the representa- 
tives of Massachusetts, New York, or tate of this homogeneous 
Nation, and that all this shall be determined immediately and irrev- 


ocably, now and for all the future. This is the alternative forced | P® 


upon us by a partisan opposition, alternative which 
a political faction, searching for a campaign issue, advances at 
one of the critical periods of our history, 

PRINCIPLE OF FREE HAND STATED. 


Let me state what is here involved again. The Government 
says that —— may provide such a government for these 
islands as will best for them and for us; the opposition sa 
that we can act in only one way toward them, that wa 
“a devised for our infant States, which were bone of our e 
and flesh of our flesh when they were Territories. The Govern- 
ment says that the Republic must teach and train and guide these 
children for years, for decades—in some instances it may be for 
generations—till they com what equal laws, free speech, 
and all the substance of li means before we hee their 


hands that self. ment which it required 
for us 0 eomnguanaal ent teen: Mamieed of ether bie arte 
learn to use, The opposition says that we shall bestow self- 


o°rue Gove nent that it is unwise at the present time to 
vernment sa un 
nt the 


consolidate them with the self-go people blic; 
the opposition says that they eases , bya Constitution 
that travels faster than our intentions, and applies, by its own force 
and in its entirety, to situations for the control of which the fa- 
— wrote an apt and specific clause in that very Constitution 
tself, 

The Government says that our power is as ample as the neces- 
sities of our situation; that to unprecedented conditions we 
apply new and appropriate devices, just as our fathers a 
new methods to 


novel conditions that surrounded them, and | merry 


that the Constitution does not limit us toa form and method 
of government in “territory eS United States.” 
ToS snpeemien cape thet eae poe ted to a fixed not 


a Se the conditions before us. 
position says that, in working out the welfare of our island wards, 
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we have no liberty of invention, no scope for the exercise of com. 
mon sense, no power to apply to one situation that method which 
is best for it and to a different situation another method which js 
best for it. 

According to the opposition, the Constitution ties our hands anq 
nullifies our understanding; according to the Government, the 
Constitution places in our hands the commission of all needfy) 

wers, and inspires our minds to their best efforts to invent now 

aws for new conditions, new methods for new necessities. Tho 
opposition says that now, this moment, the decree shall be, nay, is 

irrevocably registered that the Philippines, Hawaii, Porto Rico’ 
and every other rae we may ot during all our future 
shall be States of the American Republic, with Congressmen and 
Senators helping to devise our laws or tocorrupt them. Tho Goy- 
ernment says that we reserve the future for the future, but that for 
the present we will hold these islands as a sacred trust, dealing 
with them as wisdom and righteousness from day to day shal] 
dictate, developing them into gardens, their inhabitants into happy 
and prosperous peoples, and when the time shall come that Amer- 
ican ideas, American methods, and the American spirit changes 
their minds, their characters, their habits of thought, and their 
conception of government, then we or our successors in Congress 
may admit them into or reject them from the blood of our National 
life, as the wisdom and justice of posterity may determine. 

In a word, the question is whether the Constitution gives Con- 
gress a free hand over our ions, or whether, if we retain 
them, the Constitution gives them a free hand over us. 

We are like a farmer with a farm, part adapted to corn, part to 
fruit, part to woodland pasture, part a swamp which draining will 
render fertile, part a highland which irrigation will make produc- 
tive. The Government says that we must have a free hand to 
deal with each portion of that farm as its situation and quality 
requires. The opposition says that, over all, precisely the samo 
agricultural treatment must prevail, regardless of difference of 
soil or conditions. The sower who sowed alike by the wayside, 
among thorns, in stony places as well as in prepared ground, is 
repeated here in those who seek to scatter self-government and 
the Constitution alike on the people of the Philippines, Hawaii, 
and Porto Rico, in equal measure, no mattem whether they are 
prepared for it or not, as well as on the brothers of our blood in our 
American Territories, whom centuries of race education, experi- 
ence, and tendency had prepared. 

We are like a modern business man with many and dissimilar 
enterprises. The opposition says he must deal with all alike, 
must devise and apply a common system to different situations; 
we declare that he should have a free and constructive mind, to 
_ each situation with appropriate and, therefore, different ac- 

Oe. 

And so the results of our determination will be as important to 
the Republic in the future as they are to-day, for they involve di- 
rectly our growth and its method, our mission and our power to 
rform it, our whole destiny as the sovereign people of the world. 
Mr. President, that phrase is no vague nor vain expression, It 
is the holiest article of faith in the breast of the common American 
citizen. He believes that the American pogo is ggg 5 soba 
be the sovereign and saving power among the nations. He knows 
that human nerees is not steady and continuous, but by suc- 
cessive impulses im: by the master people of each period of 
human development; that those master peoples who have been 
the successive of the progress of mankind have been 
endowed with a vitality, an organizing, administering power 
which made them in their day the sovereigns of the world; and 
that, to the eye of History, the work of each of these master peo- 
ples has been a necessary part in the development of the human 


race. 

And the profoundest faith of the American people is that our day 
as the master e of the world has dawned. Their profound- 
ek tn oe cei ar oat Suaieion tee oe fat 
we , in our t day of w o our worko 
world Siaptenaelt better even than England did is doing her 
vast and yet, compared with what ours will be, her lesser work 
in her day; better even than Rome did hers (and at her Titanic 
achievements let no man sneer); better still than the Greeks did 
their work, into which the roots of our civilization and liberty 
sink and draw, through the soil of three thousand years, some of 
the most valuable elements of our moral and intellectual life. 

It is time to announce the 


mankind. Ours is not the destiny of him who eats, drinks, and is 
Our energy, passing the power 


world to-day, of any people who ever 
lived, is meant for a vaster work Rael aebhen than self-adorn- 


And if thi ‘are we to be by some quibbler's strained 
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trument, and not as a living, growing Constitution, 
vreee as the Rceioas ple develop, and, like Christianit’, 
ree new beauties and new powers as our sight becomes 
stronger, clearer, more enlightened? 
THE VALUE AND DANGER OF PRECEDENTS—OUR PRESENT SITUATION 
UNPRECEDENTED IN OUR OWN HISTORY. 

The present exact situation is, for us, unprecedented. Our action 
must be without example in our own history. The decisions of 
our Supreme Court are not to the precise point, and where analogy 

applies those decisions to the present conditions they are conflict- 

ing and confused. This is fortunate rather than the reverse. 

* New situations should be met with new methods. Search for prec- 
edents where none can exist, effort to apply opinions of judges 
to a condition neither before them nor dreamed of when they 
wrote those opinions, is not helpful. There are some cases con- 
taining expressions which appear to be on one side of the present 
controversy and others containing passages apparently on the 
other side; but none of them completely illumine the new fields 
of effort and of duty into which we have entered. 

Ladmit and assert the authority of precedent. I understand that 
the philosophy u which the authority of precedent rests is as 
deep as civilization itself, But that very philosophy demands 
that precedents shall apply only to like situations and that the 
solutions of new problems shall not be hampered by fitting them 
into inapplicable precedents. The very philosophy of precedent 
demands the creation of new precedents out of new occasions. 
Surely we can see more clearly the situation before us with our 
living eyes than with the dead eyes of the fathers, and even those 
dead eyes looking not at our problems, but at theirs. 

Precedent has its rightful authority, but it has its danger, too. 
It sanctifies the past, but, used beyond its rightful sphere, it forbids 
the future. China, we say, is living in the past. She is living in 
her precedents. She aagnaee not the best way; she asks only the 
way of the fathers. She is reminiscent; not inventive. Her 
memory is abnormal; her initiative is atrophied. Drugged with 

the opium of precedent, she sits and dreams of ancient glories 
and ‘the ancient gods. The science of the modern world is a lie 
to her, because the fathers knew it not. Our medicines are poison, 
because they are not inherited from the distant past, and enchant- 
ment is efficacious still, because her ancestry dealt with the magic 
of the night, = of evil fly upon the air, and workmen fix 
charms upon buildings where they labor, to frighten the fell influ- 
ences of nether world, because their fathers did the like for a 
thousand years. Precedent has shod with lead the feet of this 
uissant people and put upon her eyelids the somnolent spell of 
Srenmns. Happy for China when she shall shake that slumber 
from her blood, her people, refreshed and inspired by the 
— of , Shall meet each new emergency, opportunity, 
and mn wisdom of a living mind, and not by the wisdom 
which, for a thousand years, has been thoughtless dust, 
and, even when quick and vivid, was solving, not the problems of 
to-day, but those of the entombed and storied centuries. 

Can we ore, unaided by judici&l decisions, find in the 
Constitution the free hand needful for our new task? Have we 
the ’ of our own wisdom? Are we to have the liberty of 
our national manhood? Are weto have the power of our mission? 
Did the fathers, unthinking, put a period to our career as an 


admin le and close the door of the future in our faces? 
tls this ‘movement, which has aroused the world to wonder, 
inspired people with the noblest national feeling 


American 

mankind has seen sinc6 the days of Elizabeth, and which makes 
for the first time, the masters of our fate, because it makes us 
master among the nations; is this most hopeful movement in 
the evolution of the world’s civilization, this awakening of the 
American ee to their power, their opportunity, and their 
mission; is elemental, racial development to cease because a 
faction so construes our Constitution as to forbid the 
! from moving forward to their destiny? And 
cease it must, if we find not the amplest power, expressed or im- 
in our Constitution, for we, above all the les of the 
are a a of law, and our Constitution is the supreme 

ordinance of Na life. 


CONSTITUTION GIVES FREE HAND UNDER FUNDAMENTAL GENERAL 
P LIMITATIONS. 


But the Constitution does give waposes . inebe - our present 
opportunities; so express and em ic that the opposition 
dare not @ it, lest it confound thea bat fly to subtleties and 

sections not bearing on the matter in dispute; 
tent power pouned by the racial impulse in the blood of the 

power racial impulse in the of the 
fathers; fer so ete, emphati ad 1 that there is 
in it tho — me phatic, and unusual that there 


and Populating remem te wer. to dispose of and make all needful r rules 
or er proper ongin, e 
* of the United States Article 4, eta. 


So the Constitution says that there can be territory *‘ belonging 
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to the United States.” Congress can even “dispose” of that ter- 
ritory. But ‘‘ territory belonging to the United States” ean not 
be a part of the United States in the sense the opposition insists— 
that is a contradiction in terms. If ‘territory belongs to the 
United States,” and at the same time is a part of the United States 
in the sense in which the opposition uses that word, it belongs to, 
is owned by, a body politic of which it is itself a part—which is 
an absurdity in reasoning. And Congress may even ‘dispose of 
territory belonging to the United States.” ‘ Dispose” of—how? 
Not by making that territory States only; not by making that 
territory a part of the Republic only. No; and provision for such 
disposition of territory is made elsewhere in the Constitution. But 
the words ‘dispose of any territory belonging to the United 
States ” stand there unlimited as to the method of that disposition. 

We can make it a part of the United States if we wish. We 
can set up independent government if we wish, and alienate it 
utterly; and yet we could not do that if it is a part of the United 
States; for how can the United States alienate any part of itself? 
Or how can any part of the United States alienate itself from the 
United States?—which is the converse of the proposition. Our 
Southern brothers asked the latter question, and a million men 
answered it with their lives. 

* Congress shall have power to dispose of territory belonging 
to the United States.” 

“Dispose of.” We can sell this “territory belonging” to us, 
then; yet how can we sell it if it is a part of us? 

We can sell Puerto Rico; we can sell the Philippines; we can 
turn them adrift, and all this has been proposed by those who now 
declare that they are a part of the United States. Does any man 
doubt that the United States can dispose of Puerto Rico by selling 
ittoanother nation? And yet this could not be done if it isa part 
of the United States in the sense in which the opposition maintain 
that it is a part of the United States. So that the very power to 
“dispose of territory belonging to the United States” is the power 
of the free hand over that territory. The bestowal of that very 
power is a denial that the Constitution extends over that territory, 
since, if it so extended, such power would be inconsistent with 
and contradictory of such a condition. . 

“The Congress shall have power to dispose of and make all needful rules 
and regulations respecting the territory or other property belonging to the 
United States.” 

‘*Power to make all needful rules and regulations.” 

Think of power more comprehensive than that. You can not. 
Power to ‘‘dispose of,” to sell, to abandon, to exchange, to set up 
independent. government, if we do not keep this ‘‘territory be- 
longing to the United States;” power ‘‘ to make all needful rules 
and regulations respecting territory belonging to the United 
States,” if we do keep such territory. And it is not a power im- 
plied from other sections, as are many of the powers now exer- 
cised by Congress and the entire National Government. Itisa 
power expressed—not a power implied. 


“The Congress shall have power to dispose of and make all needful rules 
and regulations respecting territory or other property belonging to the United 
tes."’ 


‘*Territory or other property.” ‘‘ Territory belonging t\ the 
United States” is “property” of the United States, says that Con- 
stitution, And if ye gy we have the rights of ‘‘ property,” 
which are familiar to all. But the Constitution even emphasized 
those rights, and unnecessarily declared that Congress might even 
‘dispose of” it, if Congress so pleased. 

Of course Congress, in exercising this power, must pass laws 
in the manner prescribed in the Constitution.. The Constitution 
determines the method of Congressional action in exercising all 
its powers, as, for example, the passage of the bill by both Houses, 
its signature or veto by the President, and soforth. And the Con- 
stitution fixes cer fundamental general limitations to and 
absolute general prohibitions on the power of Congress, as, for 
example, the passage of ex post facto laws, and so forth; and 
when Congress makes ‘‘ needful rules and nee respecting 
territory or other property belonging to the United States,” it can 
not transgress these general limitations or prohibitions any more 
than it can pass laws in any different manner than the one marked 
out in the Constitution. This is, of course, self-evident, but I 
state it only that even partisanship shall not say that we put Con- 
gress above the Constitution. 


OUR INSTITUTIONS EXPLAIN OUR CONSTITUTION. 


Does partisanship say that, under power so broad, we could, 
in providing a new government for Porto Rico, establish a 
monarchical form of government there, and that therefore we 
must so construe the Constitution as to forbid such a power? I 
answer that we could not, even if another section of the Consti- 
tution did not, in terms, forbid it. 

Why not? Because our Constitution in terms forbids? Yes. 
But also because our institutions forbid. Institutional law is 
older, deeper, and as vital as constitutional law. Our Constitu- 
tion is one of the concrete manifestations of our institutions; our 
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statutes are another; decisions of our courts are another; our 
oe methods, and customs as a people and a race are siill 
an er. 

Our institutional law is like the atmosphere—impalpable, im- 

rceptible, but all-pervading and the source of life i . There 

scarcely a decision of our courts of last resort involving great 
constitutional questions which does not refer to the spirit of our 
institutions as inte ting our Constitution. It is our institu- 
tional law which, flowing like our blood through the written 
Constitution, gives that instrument vitality and power of devel- 
ent. 

Our institutions were not established by the Constitution. In- 
stitutional law existed before the Constitution. Our institutions 
had their beginnings well-nigh with the beginning of time. They 
have developed through the ages. Charta only marked a 
period in their growth; the assertion of the rights of the Com- 
mons marked another; our Revolution marked another; the adop- 
tion of our Constitution marked another still. Our institutional 
law, therefore, no ae of our written Constitution, as well as 
that instrument itself, forbids the establishment of monarchy by 
American authority, in devising new governments for our posses- 
sions: ~Partisanship shrieks “imperialism,” and asks where we 
find words to prevent the development of a czar, beginning with 
absolute power in our possessions and ending with absolute power 
in the Republic, if such power as the Government claims the Con- 
stitution confers be exercised. 

I answer: I find the impossibility of such a development in our 
Constitution itself; but also, and as fully, in our institutions. I 
find it in the speech of the people; in the maxims of liberty; in our 
blood; in our history; in the tendenciesof ourrace. Words would 
not prevent autocracy if the desire for a were in the hearts 
of the i Words can not bestow ican institutions if 
the idea of and preference for an absolute ruler is in the minds, 
traditions, and practices of a people, as they are in Asia. 

And words can not a czar upon a whose very 
speech is the sh of -government, whose ideals of self-rule 
for centuries have grown clearer, ter, dearer. And those 
who utter fear of “imperialism,” by that the overthrow 
of our republican institutions, are either insincere or else unbe- 
lievers in the soundness of institutions, the purity of 
the ——- heart, and the noble intentions of the American 
mind. 

OUR PROGRESS DUE TO OUR INSTITUTIONS AS WELL AS TO OUR CONSTITU- 
TION AND SOMETIMES IN SPITE OF OUR OONSTITUTION, 

I have no respect for constitutional learning which deals alone 
with the written words of the Constitution, or even with the inten- 
tion of its ope’ Sacre sources and spirit of that great 
instrument. The tution did not give us free institutions; 
free institutions gave us our Constitution. All our progress 
toward liberty popular government, made since the adoption 
of the Constitution, has been the spirit of our institutions work- 
ing out its sure results, through the Constitution when possible, 
and over it when a 

Jefferson wrote, in the laration of Independence, a denun- 

it an ““execrable commerce;” it was 
stricken out at 


years afterwards slavery was 
siavery was opposed 
legalized by our Constitution and defended 
insti en aera Seoaseinen the capitulation 
ty i ; was 
eto of death in our Constitution to the spirit of life in our 
stitutions. 
The Constitution contemplated and provided for Comes 


Presidents by electors, who should select the best man 
over the Republic, ive of the ‘s choice. That was 
the intention of the fa’ . But in they did not correctly 


Government as close to the as ble; 
eat sontite of the 
for several 


inte ee tendency of our institutions, which is to- 


people 
Every amendment of our Constitution marks the progress of our 
institutions. 


i if aa kno 
w 
are our as 
would have men believe. our pare 


— 


saviors of our Constitution. The doctrine of implied powers 
which has saved the country and the Constitution too, has boon 
made possible only by reading our Constitution by the light of oy, 
institutions, as Hamilton and Marshall did, 

OUR INSTITUTIONS AS WELL AS OUR CONSTITUTION OUR SECURITY. 


And so our security, the security of our island wards, the so. 
curity of liberty, is not in the written word of the Constitutioy, 
alone; it is there, of course, but it is in our institutions also, whic} 
are the spirit of the Constitution, which illuminate and emphasi7. 
the meaning of that noble instrument. England has no writ'oy 
constitution; some countries have had ideal written consti 1. 
tions. And yet England has steady and continuousliberty and law, 
while those others, even with written constitutions, sometimes 
have had bureaucracy and military absolutism. They had {)}). 
forms of liberty and popular government in these written consti. 
tations, but they did not have free institutions, which alone make 
formal constitutions living and vital things. England, without a 
written constitution, is almost as free agovernmentas ours, Law 
reigns supreme. The poorest gatherer of rags has equal rights 
before the bar of justice with belted earl or millionaire, and thos. 
equal rights are impartially enforced. Neither wealth nor tit! 
are favored more than poverty or humble rank in the courts of 
England; and even royalty appears as witness, the same as his 
meanest subject. 

The Government itself is subject to the will of the people; and no 
ministry remains in power in face of an adverse majority, or forces 
into law an act of which the people disapprove. The suffrage is 
ee enlarging, and the rights of labor are almost as careful! iy 
guarded by the laws of England as by ours. England's treatment 
of Ireland has been harsh, severe, unjust; and yet even there tho 
spirit of « larger liberty is gradually growing, and Parliament has 
put ha measure in the interest of the lrish tenant, com- 
pelling the landlord to sell his land whether he wants to or not, at 
a price fixed by others than himself, and enabling the tenant to 
a oe by pth mae of ainda eee and 

liberty aré«teadily developing throughout the British 
Empire, instead of diminishing. . 

To-morrow’s REcorD covid be filled with examples of the exer- 
cise of free government throughout England’s dominions ani — 
of laws in the interests of labor, of poverty, of life’s unfortunates. 
And yet England has no written constitution. But shehas institu- 
tions, free institutions, institutions similar to those we have here 
in America. Wesurpass England mm having developed free insti- 
tutions, until our Constitution, which is the highest expression of 
freeinstitutions, has been produced. Andthe most juonirinn thing 
in all the history of human hope is the development of free institu- 
tions on either side of the ocean, by two great peoples, one in 
blood, speech, , law, and in their world-wide mission, but 
two peoples in n , in interests, and in destiny. 

OUR INSTITUTIONS NECESSARY TO UNDERSTAND OUR CONSTITUTION. 

It is the free institutions of England that aroneve and increase 
the liberty of mien, and diminish and destroy the author- 
ity of the who is now only the nification of the Na- 
tion—the emblem of the Empire. Itis land's free institutions 
that, in Egypt, in Hongkong, in Ceylon, Malay States, iu 
India, have given the people of those dark pl the fruits of lib- 

i e history of the op- 
pressed and wasted Orient. And it is our institutions, as 
well as our Constitution, that in America make kings impossib!e, 
and have, for a hundred years, wrought for a larger liberty anid 


a more prae government, 

And it is the spirit of our institutions, as we!l as our Constitu- 
tion, that will ieorent the abuse of power by Ameican authority 
in Porto Rico, Hawaii, the i , or any Other spot blessed 


by the protection of our flag—aye, and write, ‘‘Accursed!” across 
the brow of him who, even Seni. would wield a scepter. 
It is our free institutions, working now by one method and now 


by another, after the fashion of our practical race, that will estab- 

lish order, equal laws, free speech, unpurchasable justice, and 

‘life, liberty, and the pursuitof happiness” t our ocean 
possessions epee the way for the Constitu itself, 

For, Mr. nt, our institutions can go to these people be- 

fore ee ere Our institutions can preced: 

y did in America i - Did not 

and his countrymen have free institu for years 

was adopted? Did not the of the 

of Independence have the spirit of free tutions, 


Wash 
before 
Declaration 
been ES eee ae ee eer sane ? Where 
our 


ge py our. ee ee condi- 


tions justify it, our Constitution is the and and 
most of our institutions. “First blade, 
then the ear, then the corn in the ear.” 

It is our institutional law, , of which men should in- 
uire who would know the meaning and the life of our constitu- 
flonal law. We have heard “ Constitution,” ‘‘the the Con- 
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titation;” we have listened for our institutions, andin vain, And 
: + is it not written that ‘*the letter killeth, but the spirit giveth 
fife?” Is it not written that ‘‘1nar shall not live by bread alone, 
put by every word that proceedeth out of the mouth of God?” 
[ respect not the expounders of constitutional law who have not 
jearned the history of our institutions, of which the Constitution 
is the richest fruit, until that history is a part of their being. 

“Lrespect not constitutional charlatanism that fastens its eye on 
the printed page alone, disdains our institutions as interpreting 
it, and refuses to consider the sources of that Constitution—the 
development of our present form of government foracentury and 
a half from the old crown charters, the English struggle for the 
rights of man regulated by equal laws which preceded that, the 
spirit of Dutch independence, Dutch federation, and Dutch insti- 
tutions, working upon that, and still back to the counsels of our 
Teuton fathers in the German forests in the dim light of a far- 
distant time. 
KNOWLEDGE OF CHARACTER OF A PEOPLE NECESSARY TO UNDERSTAND 

THEIL INSTITUTIONS. 

If a people adopt a written instrument, you must understand 
that people and their institutions before you understand the writ- 
ing. You can not separate a people and their history from a writ- 
ten constitution which is only a part of that history. The same 
words by one le may have a different meaning used by another 
people. Any writing can only be an index to the institutions of a 
people. A people's institutions are the soul of the written and 
unwritten law. You must understand the French peop!e, their 
history, and their institutions, before you can understand their 
written constitution. You must understand the American peo- 
ple, our history, and our institutions before you can understand 
our Constitution. ty 

Our institutions embrace individual liberty and self-govern- 
ment, but they also embrace organization and administration. 

They are the expression of the characteristics and tendencies of 
our race, as are the institutions of every people. Our race is the 
most self-governing but also the most administrative of any race 
of history, We are the explorers, the colonizers, the administra- 
tors of the world. Weare this, not from necessity, but from irre- 
sistible im , from instinct, from racial laws inherited from 
our forefat Even in our own national history our pioneers 
reclaimed Kentucky and the Mississippi wilderness; they crossed 
the Rockies and seized Oregon; even when their homes behind 
them were still surrounded by virgin forest and untouched plain, 
they explored new regions and claimed new empires, and left be- 
hind them the crimson trail of their own blood, shed that the 
march of our race might not be stayed. 

They did this because they could not help it. And wherever 
our race has gone it has governed, and wherever it has governed 
law, order, justice and the rights of man have been established 
and defended. All this has been in obedience to our institutions, 
which, in turn, are merely expressive of racial character. Our 
institutions are carried in the breasts of American citizens and 
soldiers wherever they go. 


CONSTITUTION CAN NOT BE READ BY THE DICTIONARY ONLY. 


So we have in our Constitution not only express words of power 
to acquire and govern new lands, as our race had always done, 
but those words must be read as the large expression of our insti- 
tutions asa If our institutions are not adapted to admin- 
istration as well as self-government; if theyare fixed and unyield- 
ing; if our racial instincts are against ex ion, organization and 
administration of governments; if our history and traditions are 
reactionary, then words of power in our Constitution must 
be read as power merely to dispose of and regulate territory pos- 






sessed at the time the titution was written and in the way 
then established. 
: Bilge 3 our history, our eee henselae ocr inetitations, awe 
m ur throu onstitution, 
which is their x and without which the Constitution is only 
by the ust send tt by the one lesen lost 
we m y our 
institutions history. We can not read it by the tem 


, t rl 
into our future with their thoughts, but they daarchendied abi 
or example, Jefferson said 


our to the thousandth gen- 
though; but a that very moment he 
ven when he was declaring that he had 


And so, when we read those institutional words— 

“The Congress shall have power to dispose of and make all needful rules 
and regulations respecting the territory or other property belonging to the 
United States" 
we must read them as the utterance of the most vigorous branch 
of the world’s greatest expanding and administering people. 
Coiled up in those words of racial purposes and power is all the 
energy of Raleigh and of Drake, of Clive and Cook, of Winthrop, 
Smith, and Penn, of that whole resistless people that has poured 
around the world its healing tide of civilization, always and 
everywhere giving equal rights under equal laws, protecting 
commerce, planting social method, and establishing the statutes 
of the Almighty Father to whom our race has ever looked, upon 
whose Name we have ever called, and of whose divine Will wears 
the agents in our day. 

These words of power in our Constitution contain thelaw of our 
growth; they are the statute of the free hand to achieve that 
growth; and back of them is the guaranty of our institutions that, 
beneath that free hand, justice and liberty shall dwell among the 
peoples given into our keeping. And it is not possible that such 
power will be perverted or abused until our institutions, rooted in 
the soil of centuries, are no more, and until the high character and 
purposes of the American people are, by some malign miracle, 
changed and debased, 

In the end it all comes to that—faith in the American people 
who, as I believe, are the trustees under God of the civilization of 
the world in the great day of our sovereignty now dawning. Itis 
this faith which exalts our service to the Republic to the dignity 
of a rite. It is a faith the American people hold with a silent 
fervor that gives them power and purity; and woe to them and to 
us if we justify not that faith by our works—for “ faith without 
works is vain,” 

If, then, the Constitution gives Congress a free hand over our 
possessions, how shall that power be exercised over each? How 
Shall we deal with Porto Rico, whose case is immediately before 
us? This is the second qnestion involved in the present discus- 
sion, and the answer is vat we should give the people of that 
island a civil government adapted to their needs, and with that 
civil government we should give them reciprocity of trade with us, 

HYPOCRISY OF DEMOCRATIC FREE-TRADE PROPOSITION. 

Mr. President, the partisan opposition pretend to want free 
trade not only with Porto Rico, but witb the Philippines also. 
But there is no sincerity in their attitude, for they advocate free 
trade with our new possessions, they say, because they are a part 
of the Republic, as our States and organized Territories are a part 
of the Republic, and in the same sentence advocate the abandon- 
ment of the possessions themselves—which is an antagonism in 
premises and a nonsequitur in conclusion, This partisan opposi- 
tion asks free trade with Porto Rico and the Philippines not be- 
cause they believe in it, except as they believe in free trade with 
all the world, but to frighten the timid with incorrect statements 
about competition with pauper labor, and so to induce the Nation 
to abandon these priceless possessions. 

That is the motive of the partisan opposition in urging free trade 
with Porto Rico, It is an issue they shall not have. Reciprocity 
is the policy first announced by the President of the United States, 
followed by formal bills in both Senate and House. When, later, 
the necessity for money for Porto Rico was believed to be urgent 
and instant, a bill to raise it by the method which was thought to be 
the best at the moment was reported in the House. Thesupport 
ers of that bill in the House stated that the tax it proposed was a 
temporary expedient, and that reciprocity was to follow it. But 
after that bill had passed the House and had come to the Senate, 
the President, through asecond message to Congress, recommended 
an expedient—the appropriation of more than $2,000,000 collected 
from the present tariff between this country and Porto Rico (and 
whichis more than the House bill would have yielded during its entire 
ve) —which gives the island and its people the money needed for 

present without the tariff provided for in the bill which had 

the House, and which now enables us to stand for the 

reciprocity of trade which the President had announced from the 
first as our policy and duty. 

And so the statesmanlike recommendation of the President re- 
lieves us from the necessity of long deferring reciprocity with 
our little island and takes from an obstructing partisan opposi- 
tion an issue which it had attempted to appropriate for the pur- 

of blinding the American people, and thus stripping the 
Republic of those ions which have cost the Nationso much 
in money and in blood. 

Can men ask why members of the House voted for the House 
tariff bill, and why we do not vote for the same measure here? 
The answer is that, with the immediate necessity for revenue for 
Porto Rico confronting the House, it had that reason for its 
course. Were that the situation here our similar action might be 
similarly justified. But our appropriation of more than $2,000,000 
the Government had already collected from the present tariff 
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between this country and Porto Rico, giving Porto Rico more 
ready money at this very moment than the tariff bill which passed 
the House would have afforded in the two years of its life, takes 
from the Senate the reason for voting for that bill which was in- 
fiuentia! with the House. 

By this appropriation the Porto Ricans should have ney 
enough to last till ascheme of local taxation on land and the prod- 
ucts of land, on lnxuries and stimulants, on the scoresof approved 
subjects of taxation, can be adopted and put in operation; or until 
experience shall compel or justify a continuous tariff. 

PUERTO RICO NO PRECEDENT FOR PHILIPPINES. 

Reciprocal trade with Porto Rico is no precedent for the same 
thing with the Philippines. None of our measures with Porto 
Rico are necessary methods for our administration of government 
in the Pacific archipelago any more than our Hawaiian bill fur- 
nishes an example for Porto Rican legislation. The free hand 
given Congress by the Constitution means appropriate measures 
for Porto Rico determined by the conditions of that island and 
its relations to us and tothe world; appropriate measures for the 
Philippines determined by the same considerations of wisdom; 
appropriate legislation for Hawaii, determined by like standards 
of common sense; appropriate action as to Cuba and to such other 
portions of the earth as may become ours or fall under our pro- 
tection, as conditions and all the elements of sound judgment may 
dictate in each particular case. 

And there is no business in the world that would not run into 
bankruptcy on any other plan. To declare for a uniform policy of 
government or taxation in the beginning; to ignore differences of 
peoples, of distance, of location with reference to other markets, 
of resources in ne with our own, and of all the long cata- 
logue of facts out of the consideration of all of which alone, sane 
conclusions can come, is to write ‘‘ failure” on the swelling sails 
of the largest, noblest, most hopeful movement ever launched by 
any people upon the seas of world endeavor. And such a uniform 
policy is what the opposition to the Government urges in order to 
defeat the whole movement of expansion; and we decline to adopt 
the opposition’s programme, either by declaring for uniform tariff 
or for uniform free trade. 

THE ATTEMPT TO CONFUSE THE ISSUE. 


I repeat, that it is for this purpose that those who, for partisan 
reasons, oppose the Government, attempt to intertwine a tariff 
with the constitutional principle of afree hand. They try to min- 
gle reciprocity with Porto Rico with Calhoun’s doctrine that the 
Constitution, of its own force, extends over “ territory belonging 
to the United States.” If a continuous tariff were a 
involved with Lincoln's constitutional principle of a free hand, 
for which Lincoln's party stands to-day as he stood a years 
ago, I should fight to have a continuous tariff adopted. For the 
power to act freely with our possessions is the best condition on 
which we can successfully keep them; and to surrender them is 
treason to our future, 

But the imposition of a tariff is not involved in the constitu- 
tae e ofa freehand. Theveryreverse is true. This is 
proved by the statement of the a itself, andit can not be 
stated too often, for its statement is its best support. The free 
hand, under the Constitution, means that we can adopt reciproc- 
ity with Porto Rico, if that is wisest and best for Porto Rico and 
for us; a Territorial form of government in Hawaii, if that is 
wisest and best for Hawaii and for us; a tariff relation with our 
possessions in the Far East, if that is wisest and best; and do any- 
where and at all times what is wisest and best for our possessions 
and for us within the fundamental bitions in the Constitu- 
tion. It does not mean uniform tariff or uniform free trade, but 
exactly the reverse. And so the est exercise of the constitu- 
tional free hand is the adoption of reciprocity with Porto Rico, 
because that is wisest and best for her and for us at the present 
time and is a fulfillment of implied national engagements. 
tues teens. Kou Lali sabes Geman to ok toler 
se issue. You n 8a 
with Porto Rico means that un’s doctelais is 
and that the Constitution, without our consent, extends over 
territory which that Constitution itself declares is ‘‘ territory be- 

ing to the United States.” And you shall not make the plea 
that the Constitution extends over our a that they are 
therefore a part of the Republic as our States and organized Ter- 
ritories are a part of the Republic, with full free trade; that if 
we have free trade with our ons we come into com- 
petition with their labor; , therefore, we should get rid 
of those possessions—I say you not make that plea without 
having that fallacy exposed to the For if, as . 
the Constitution does extend over possessions, if they are a 
part of the United States, then you, if you were in , could 
not get rid of them; for no can alienate terri that has 
become a part of the United States, in the sense that our States 
are part of the Republic and that, as the opposition insists, all of 
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our new possessions shall be immediately made a part of it na 
are a part of it now. “ys 

So that if your position is correct, gentlemen of the opposit;, vn 
your success in the coming elections would not relieve Americans 
from competition with Filipino labor, which you say free trade 
would create, but, on the contrary, would eae feeren that com- 
petition upon us, For Democratic success would be declared by 
you to mean that the people indorse the Calhoun theory that tho 
Constitution extends over these islands; that they thereby are 4 

art of the United States, with free trade and all privileges of 
tates; and if that is so, it is a condition you could never cha 
since you could not alienate a part of the United States. 

But if the Government prevails among the people in the comin g 
election, it means that we can do as we please with these posses. 
sions, even to alienating them, if the interests of the Republic de. 
mand it—though that contingency is unthinkable. If wo are 
right, we can protect ourselves from Filipino labor, if it should 
be found necessary to do so. If the — tion is right, free trade 
is there now, and there irrevocably and forever. 


RECIPROCITY WITH PUERTO RICO A VALUABLE EXPERIMEN’. 


Reciprocity with Porto Rico will — that island; it can not 
hurt us. It will help us as much as it will help Porto Rico, 

It affords us a safe experiment with our possessions at the very 

beginning of our experience as an administering power. A 

Nation of 70,000,000 of people with a continent for its home, and 
practiced in all the arts of industry, can not suffer in competition 

with an island smaller than a single county of Texas, more than a 
thousand miles from our nearest port and peopled by fewer inhab- 
itants than any one of several of our large cities, poverty stricken 
and prostrate, ignorant of the meaning of self-government, and 
beholding modern civilization as through a glass darkly. If the 
American Republic, just embarked —_ the grandest world career 
of all time, fears competition with the least of its possessions be- 
fore we have tried the experiment, let us strike our colors asa 
sovereign power, tack from our course marked out by the high 
inspiration of great events, put into the portof decay, go out of 
commission, and let the mighty voyage on which our Nation 
started be sailed by other peoples of bolder hearts, loftier faiths, 
and eyes of clearer vision, as the opposition to expansion and to 
our entire world career would have us do. 

Reciprocity with Porto Rico is not only a matter of duty and 
good policy—it is a measure of economic wisdom. It is a part of 
the reciprocity for which the great statesmen of the Republic 
have planned and toiled, And it is reciprocity, not with a foreign 
a but with our own possession. It is a reciprocity of na- 
ture; Porto Rican products supply what we need and can not so 
well produce; we supply what Porto Rico needs and can not as 
well produce. It isareciprocity decreed by natural laws to which 
our acts mustin the end conform. 

When our markets are open to Porto Rican products, industry 
will and must of necessity be be stimulated all through our island, 
and Porto Rico, now desolate, will be placed in the position of 

rosperity justified Lf its resources, location, and possibilities, 
she will herself pay all the money needed for her government with 


nge, 


reatest ease. And with her a she will in turn endow us. 
er markets will exclusively be ours, for our tariff against Europe 
and the world will be her tariff t Europe and the world, and 


so our clothing, flour, corn, implements, and all the products of 
our farms, mills, and looms have exclusive markets there. 
And the more prosperous we make her by offering our markets to 
Porto Rico, the more she can buy of us, and will. Increasing 
prosperity means desires; increasing prosperity means 
more money to satisfy those desires. 

And so reciprocity creates a new and exclusive market for what 
we raise and make, and supplies the money to make that market 
valuable—supplies the money bu from our own island 
necessities now purchased from foreign lands. But to close our 


markets to our own nm or to make those markets dear and 
difficult is to take our masses the opportunity to purchase 
at lowest prices the necessities produced on our own tory; and 


markets of our own dependency dear and difficult to 
our producers is to deny to ourselves the opportunity to sell our 
own products at best prices to our own possession. It may be 
that experience will demonstrate the contrary, or that experience 
will confirm these apparently clear conclusions; but until experi- 
ence does demonstrate the con reason indicates that reciproc- 
ity with our own possessions is a and desirable result of 

and that obstruction to trade between us and our pos- 
sessions is a negation of expansion. It is unwise to refuse the 
instruction of an experiment that can not injure us and fhat we 
owe to our island as a matter of justice and fulfillment of implied 
national obligations. And now that we have given Porto Rico 
more ready money immediately than any tariff that has been pro- 
posed would give in two years, the Senate has not a reason left 
which influenced the House in passing the House bill. 
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THE EXPERIMENT CONCLUSIVE. 


and the reciprocity recommended by the President in his first 

essage, and made possible by our appropriation of more than 
a 00.000 to the Porto Ricans as recommended in his second mes. 
ee gives us this experiment in insular administration, right at 
the outset, that will not occur again—an experiment that will in- 
dicate the results of reciprocal exchange of products between us 
and our possessions as satisfactorily as if that course had been 

ursued as to all, just as a drop of some new compound in the 
chemist’s test tube reveals all its qualities as completely as if a 

allon of it had been examined, which, if dangerous, would have 
Festroyed the experiment, and the experimenter, too. 

It may be that reciprocity with Porto Rico will suggest conse- 
quences so damaging, if experienced in larger measure, that it 
will be abolished even there, and never again proposed in the de- 
velopment of our policy as an administrator of government in our 
island possessions. It may be that it will show the fears of many 
to be groundless, and discover benefits and blessings undreamed 
of even by its advocates, and thus furnish a light for our now un- 
jJlumined pathway as an administrator of insular dominion. 
And whatever the results of reciprocity with Porto Rico, they 
will enable us to outline a policy as to our new possessions based 
on actual experience. : y ‘ 

But to permanently continue a tariff between the Republic and 
“territory belonging tothe United States,” as though that territory 
were a foreign country and not our own possession, would be to 
leave unsolved all the problems before us and unanswered all the 
speculation in which it is our duty to indulge in thinking out the 
best way to administer our ocean empire. And we vrill not refuse 
this instruction in our new task, afforded us by the same favoring 
Providence that placed ‘jhe task itself before us. We have before 
us a new career, and tae censure or applause of the world and 
history; and we have an object lesson which can not injure us 
and can not fail to enlighten us; and we will avail ourselves of it, 


EFFECT OF OUR ACTION ON LATIN AMERICA. 


Weighty as these reasone are, there is another charged with 
almost destiny-determining consequences. It is the effect of our 
action on the Sle Atearicnn—the Spanish-American—mind, over 
which our influence has been, growing for a quarter of a century, 
and which the welfare of the Republic requires shall become con- 
trolling. It has been the dream of Amirican statesmen for three- 
quarters of a century to make this Republic the friend and pro- 
tector of the weaker South American republics, until finally, in 
imagination, the colors of our flag _— intertwine with theirs, 
the symbol of mutual trust, mutual affection, mutual trade, mu- 
tual prosperity, and mutual defense. 

Into deeds great thought has gradually grown until pan- 
American congresses actually convene beneath the Stars and 
Stripes, and the Bureau of the American Republics is a part of 
the machinery of our Government. Our growing influence in 
South America is fraught with blessings to the Republic and to 
those countries too, second only to the trade of the Orient. This 
great advantage, this long-fostered inflnence in South America, we 
propose to foster still. e have apprepriated to Porto Rico more 
than $2,000,000 ready money as suggested by the President. We 
will adopt a civil government and reciprocal trade, And thus, b 
& generosity without precedent, we establish forever our friend- 
~~ with all Latin America which Republican statesmen have 
80 long, so pemeety, and so painfully been erecting. 

Why will Latin-Americans be influenced in our favor by this 
course? Think of the circumstances! This island of beauty and 
natural wealth came to us like a bride to the arms of her beloved. 
Where Luzon resisted Porto Rico submitted—no, she did not 
submit; she welcomed us. Where Cuba was turbulent, Porto 
Rico was and is tranquil. We do not remind Porto Rico of her 
unfitness for self-government; she asserts it herself and asks our 
instruction, With a humility that touches the hearts of the 
American people she asks our protection. 

Sir, where our fiag is fired on my voice is for war, overwhelm- 
ive war, till resistance is utterly exterminated; 
but where our flag is welcomed my voice is for mercy and loving- 
kindness for the very same reason that it is for war when that 
flag is opposed. Bullets for bullets, but bread for blessings. 
Porto Rico came to us like Ruth, saying, ‘‘Entreat me not to 
leave See to return from following after thee; for whither 
thou goest I will go, and where thou lodgest I will lodge; thy peo- 


ple shall be my and th m 
Thus comes hae cae land, pleading, like Ruth, only that she 
after the reapers. And she is hungry; 
we will feed her, She asks for the liberty to live; we will free the 
Lane her industry. She is bruised and ne _ wee 
en her weak- 
ness, Br Larnn ame people will have it so. Call it sentiment, if 
t is the strongest quality of the American 
character, It is sentiment that has inspired all the heroism of our 


heroic history and written on the statute books of the Republic 
every law that will, in the world’s future, be the justification for 
our existence. 

Our giving reciprocity of trade to this faithful little island, then, 
will inspire confidence throughout Latin America. It will increase 
that friendship which is the basis of all genuine international un- 
derstandings. It will encourage other peoples to welcome our 
protection whenever it may be to our interest to extend it; and it 
will be the unimpeachable witness at the bar of the nations and 
of history to our fidelity to our national pledges, even when only 
implied, and to the purity of national purposes, even when not 
specifically declared. 

But if we had refused reciprocity of trade to our own island, that 
came to us willingly, and to whom our national promises were at 
least impliedly made, every envious nation of Europe would have 
pointed all South America to that act, denounced us as betrayers 
of the confidence reposed in us, and planted distrust of us in the 
hearts of millions who should look to us as their friend and elder 
brother. As the power that is to be the chief councilor among 
the nations of the western world; as the power that is, as it were, 
to be the presiding officer in the congress of the peoples of this 
hemisphere, with all the incalculable advantages to + seo and to 
us that come from such relations, we must not destroy, but we 
must increase their faith in us. 

And our treatment of Porto Rico, which is of their blood and 
speech and faith, will advance us decades in their confidence and 
esteem. It is a situation in which the future sleeps. The eco- 
nomic results of any fiscal act that has keen proposed in either 
branch of Congress are temporary; but their effect upon our 
future as the dominant power of the Western Hemisphere, and 
therefore of the world, is permanent and beyond computation. 
Tens of millions of money might be spent and years of patient 
effort given to create an opportunity for binding the common peo- 
ple and the governments of Central and South America to us in 
confidence and affection, equal to the present one, which Fortune 
has placed before us. And it will not be thrown away. 

And this relation of friendship, which we have so long been cul- 
tivating, and which yp will now make stronger, means for us, on 
its material side, increasing and finally predominance of trade 
throughout the Western Hemisphere, and therefore new and prac- 
tically exclusive markets for all our farmers raise and all our fac- 
tories make. Andif we refuse to consider this phase of the situ- 
ation we refuse to do our duty to the American people, whose 
servants we are, and fail to discharge our national obligations to 
a people that welcomed us, 


CIVIL GOVERNMENT IMMEDIATELY REQUIRED. 


‘For these reasons I favor immediate reciprocity, and I shall go 
on record, if Iam able to be present, as voting for amendments 
giving immediate and unrestricted freedom of trade to our island 
of Porto Rico. But if we in the Senate who believe that Porto 
Rico should have reciprocity at once are not able to so amend the 
civil-government bill here, I shall, after voting for reciprocity 
amendments, vote for the civil-government bill as recently modified 
by the committee, because we must not deny civil government to 
the people of Porto Rico a moment longer; because the bill, as 
now modified, insures reciprocity with Porto Rico as soon as the 
civil government of that island provides a system of taxation of 
its own; and because the bill, as now changed, gives free food, 
clothing, and implements to the islanders at once. 

So that the sooner Porto Rico gets civil government the quicker 
it will get absolute reciprocity, under the modifications which the 
committee have finally made tothe bill, Ishould be gladif the bill 
could be so separated that we might vote for civil government with- 
out the revenue feature, although the committee have now modi- 
fied that, feature so as to insure early freedom of trade—and this 
modification is much better than the House proposition, and infi- 
nitely preferable to the present tariff arrangement between this 
country and Porto Rico. But as the bill stands, unless we can 
amend it further, we must vote for it as modified by the commit- 
tee, or else vote against civil government altogether; and civil goy- 
ernment must no longer be denied to the people of Porto Rico. 
Longer delay of civil government to these people is denial of justice. 

And so, after voting for immediate and unrestricted reciprocity 
amendments, I shall vote for the civil-government bill because it 
does establish civil government at once, and because, under the re- 
cent modification by the committee, it also establishes absolute 
reciprocity in the nearfuture. It ought to establish unrestricted 

instantly, and it may be that the House will so amend it if 
we should not so amend it here. But if we are not able torso 
amend it here, and if the House should not so amend it, but adopts 
the modified civil-government bill, the committee's late modifica- 
tion does give us the absolute certainty of unrestricted trade at no 
distant date. 

On the other hand, if we deny civil government to Porto Rico, 
if we leave the present tariff untouched and deal with our island 
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as if it were a foreign country, we make no progress of any kind 
toward helping Porto Rico. It is, therefore, better to adopt the 
civil-government bill, with the revenue feature as now modified 
by the committee, if we can not agree to further amend it, than 
to deny all constructive legislation to the island. The bill provid- 
ing for a tariff both ways, about which there has been so much 
conflict, is not before us now. The committee's final modification, 
made after consideration of opposing views, has destroyed that bill, 
admitted the principle of reciprocity to be desirable, and prov ‘ded 
for its partial realization immediately and its complete realization 


soon. 
While the bill as a whole is still not what I would have it, in its 
failure to give immediate ee to Porto Rico, and in other 
and while it may have to be amended by future Con- 
gresses, it does establish a working civil government which must 
not be delayed another moment, and does insure early reciprocity, 
and so is a step im the right direction in our progress as an ad- 
ministering Nation, and is a recognition of those great principles 
on which progress depends. 
MEANING OF OUR NEW NATIONAL DEVELOPMENT. 


Mr. President, the great movement on which the American peo- 
ple have embarked is a movement of conscience as well as of 
power; of civilization as well as of commerce. It touches the 


} 
la 


irge 


battle ship. There.is no question of the patriotism of our ),., 
There is no question that there is no pressing necessity for 4 
standingarmy. The history of the past forty years shows ))|\;;)], 
that we have an Army oped able at all times, because within ;j; 
last forty years over 400,000 men have given up their lives ; 
country for the flag. [Applause.] 

Our armies prove successful, unconquerable, and formi,)), 
because they are men of education, men fighting for wi'e ang 
cee, Ty are not mere hired assassins, paid butchers, but y..) 
pa b 

The flag means more to the poor man in this country {))1) {, 
any other. It is a grand spectacle to see the poor man leay.: ¢}\o 
farm and the home, part paid for—all that is dear to him—|c.a;, 
duty to wife and children , to fight his country's battles, wit)ou: 
hope of adequate reward. And my heart goes out not {0 tho 
trained officer in command, but to the common soldier who (joo. 
the leaden hail to see the flag ride in triumph above the sm: kc of 
battle. He is my hero. 

The patriotic fervor found among our people in times of nat'oyal 
peril leads me to believe that there is no call upon this Go\erp- 
ment to maintain at great expense a large and useless stan ling 


thig 


army. 

The people love the flag, not because of the grand achievements 
of our armies on land and on sea, but because that flag rey re- 
sents their sacrifice; because they know and feel that wherever 
> may go, if the Stars and Stripes wave above us, there free- 

om is. 

The law of self-defense is instinct in the ’owest of God's croa- 
tion. And it animates the loftiest and the gentlest of all creatin, 

The great General Grant, when Lee passed his sword to hin at 
Appomattox, and all was over, did not want to humiliate the 
falien and the vanquished. He sought to urge the erring ones to 
eg to their homes, and to the pursuits of peace, and to the 

nion. 

So long as our schools teach patriotism, that war is for peace 
a not for conquest, they ought and will be sustained, and not 

ger. 


We go forth on a world carreer; we must conduct it with a wor 
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General Deficiency Bill. 
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American masses, whose breasts dwell ; ’ 
and hope of the ublic and of the world, aden te a’ 
They mean to profit by the world’s large lesson. They feel and 


deeply know that we are henceforth the — among 
mankind. And they mean that our dominion be exercised 
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en victory won people carry needful orms toa 
successful conclusion. 





SPEECH 
v 


HON. JOHN 8. LITTLE, 


OF ARKANSBAS, 
In THE HovUsE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Monday, May 14, 1900. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole House on the state of tho 
Union, and ha’ under consideration the bill (H. R. 11537) making appro- 
deficiencies the for the 


priations to in fiscal year 
ending June 30, and for prior years, for other 


Mr. CHAIRMAN: Many re in this country believe that thero 
exists between this country and Great Britain “an understand- 
ing” that reaches far beyond the ordinary relations of friendship 
that should properly mark the extent of this country’s relations 
with the kingdoms and monarchies of ; 
anades Gotan exist to show that there is a secret un- 
or, in other words, a secret alliance existing between 
this country and Great Britain. No tfal man can study 
SS nF send two nations for the a without 
en — gravest suspicions that such act. 
England for many has foreseen the danger of an alliance 
by her neighbors would threaten her national existence, an‘ 
as soon as war had been declared between this country and Spain 


Military Academy Bill. 
SPEECH 


HON. HENRY OC. SMITH, 
OF MICHIGAN, 
In THE House oF REPRESENTATIVES, 


j 


Mr. HENRY C. SMITH said: 7 
Mr. CuareMan: The educational features of the bill under con- 


meet my hearty approval. she at once set about to show great friendship for this country 

i have the honor a district which contains one of SY 
the educational of our country, which leads | The greatness aswell as the friendship of the Anglo-Saxon race 
me to cognizance of and an interest in the matter of the | was heralded in every newspaper on both sides of the 
pending bill. ocean and sung by every pro- ae citizen in this 
That institution is the sone ent ag oy a hat country. ee ee eee to belittle Ger- 
and exerts an influence our It may almost be | many and to engender feelings between their citizens and 
ee en eS ed eee, ours. And several times during the Spanish war it was made to 
wt ee than ony other insti- | appear that we were on the very verge of war with Germany, 
tution of learning. And yet, a nee which afterwards to be without foundation. It is 
and influence. with all of its civilizing influence, the cost of that claimed by English sympathizers and in England 
See aang tn ee been, | that on account of her it friendship for us, stood by 
1 am told by its president, as much as cost of an ordinary | us in the Spanish war. If she it was because we did not need 












o assistat d she could make the pretension without sacri- 

— aa a —atoeeating ? to her own advantage. 
/ she accomplished her purpose. 

a ad malay, his pe and omats, have been but clay 

in the potter's ha She ir im policies that are 

peing pursued by this Administration, and drew our nation into 

ro votith and them in the unholy business 


of 
ae Strange as it may seem, yet it is true 


sooner this purpose been accomplished, and the “‘ good 
pore tr g” thoroughly established, than she set about toover- 
throw the two little Dutch ublics in South Africa, And while 
that small band of liberty-loving people are ge to main- 
tain their in against overwhelming odds, our Govern- 
ment officials look on with indifference, while they compare the 
list of dead and from the Philippine Islands with like 
returns South Africa. No official expression of sympathy, 
no offer of friendly mediation is made; and when it is learned that 
theirenvoysare on to the nation’scapital to ask the good offices 
of this Government in bringing about a peaceful cessation of 
hostilities, tion seizes the Administration, the Cabinet is 
assembled, consultations are doubtless had with the British am- 
bassador, Mr. ‘ote, and it is given out to the press that 
be received as citizens but not as official representa- 
their Governments. The Administration is bound hand 


Mr. C I will insert as a part of my remarks an extract 
from an editorial and many statements not only charging but 
strongly tending to prove the existence of asecret alliance between 
this ion and Great Britain, all from the Irish World of 
May 5, 1900, as follows: 

McKinley with having entered into a secret alliance 
it what you will, the effect is the same—with the 
It is the most =. 1 


“We faithful to the of & alli 
We ron oe precept voiding entangling 
of the Ohio Society of New York a few months ago, 


hor en t with fore wer, 
oan any ign power 
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., Who was in this country in called 
is. Tn speaking of the Presiden Mr. Foster 
me most strongly was his good will 
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dinner at the White House d the pres- 
was given on on the Alaskan boundary in Baper 
owen pay hy, Snort the Beit eg wee 
Mekintey’s Ty oe 
bs CER December 5, 1899, denied entangling alliances 
The izondon japers of Deceit %, 1800, blamed Chamberlain's allian 
eon equivocal denial of entangling alliances in Mr. 
SECRETARY HAY'S ALIZANCE WORK AS AMBASSADOR TO ENGLAND. 
At ! held on Hi 
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London, July 4, 1898, 
other things, he said: 
come, which so 
will be perma- 


its chair- 


Sy teeta item 
AMBASSADOR CHOATE AND HIS ALLIANCE WORK. 


London | jubilation and satisfaction 
fusjahnowoumgnt that President McK niy ind appointed Josepn lc bou 
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The gross and wanton insult hurled at the Irish in America by Joseph H. 
Choate, while the guest of an Irish society on Ireland's great national feast 
day in 1893, made him persona grata to England, a fact which influenced Mr. 
McKinley in making choice of an ambassador to the Court of St. James. 

Ambassador Choate was the guest of the Hardwicke Club, of London, on 
May 6, 1899, where all the leading judgesand most of the distinguished mem- 
bers of the English bar had assembled towelcome him. Amoug other things, 
Mr. Choate said: 

“I feel very much at home to-night. A characteristic of the Anglo-Saxon 
race is to make ourselves at home wherever we go. Our nation has now fol- 
lowed your example in that respect." 

Ambassador Choate, at a luncheon at the Staffordshire Agricultural So- 
ciety’s show at Wolverhampton, England, July 26, 1899, said he believed that 
no question could ever arise between the United States and Great Britain 
to interrupt the constant peace which had held them together during the last 
eighty-five years. 

Ambassador Choate, speaking at the banquet of the American Society in 
London on July 4, 1899, said: ** When an American, on hearing that I was to 
come to England, cried out, ‘God save the Queen!’ he completed my outfit, 
for when a man couples ‘prosperity to the American people’ with the 
other sentiment he gives an American ambassador the fullest credentials 


and all the diplomacy he needs.” 
Ambassador Choate, apentn before the Sir Walter Scott Clab, in Edin- 
burgh, Scotland, November 10, 1899, referred to “ the ironclad friendship that 


now prevails between the two nations." 
COLONIAL SECRETARY CHAMBERLAIN PROCLAIMS 
ANCE. 
In a speech delivered at Leicester, England, November 30, 1890, Mr. Joseph 
ens secretary of state for the colonies in Lord Salisbury’s cabinet, 








ANGLO-AMERICAN ALLI- 


“The union, the alliance, if you please, the understanding, between these 
two great nations (England and the United States) is indeed a guaranty of 
the peace of the world.” 


AMBASSADOR CHOATE CORROBORATES CHAMBERLAIN. 


At the annual Than ving banquet held by the American Society in 
London on November 30, 1899, Mr. Joseph H. Choate, American ambassador 
to England, said: ** Let England and America clasp hands across the sea, and 
the of the world is absolutely secure.” 

The press of d on December 1, 1899, received Mr. Chamberlain's an- 
nouncement of Anglo-American alliance at Leicester with great joy, com- 
menting upon it as an Official utterance. 

Asearly as May 13, 1808, Mr. Joseph Chamberlain, England's colonial secre- 
tary and Salisbury's right-hand man, proclaimed the English intention to 
sere Anglo-American alliance. In a —s at Birmingham he said: * It 

one of the most satisfactory results of Salisbury’s policy that at the 
present time these two great nations understand each other better than they 
ever have since, over a century ago, they were separated by the blunder of a 
British Government.” 

The Marquis of Salisbury, premier of England, in_the course of a speech 
at the annual banquet of the lord mayor of . November 9, 1898, said, in 
reference to the appearance of the United States as an Asiatic factor, that it 
was “‘a grave and serious event which may not conduce to the interests of 
perce, os think in any event it is likely to conduce to the interests of 


At the lord mayor's banquet in London November 9, 1899, Lord Salisbury 
spoke of the “happy relations existing between the United States and our- 


ves. 

Mr. Michael Davitt put a series of ain to Under Secretary for For- 
eign Affairs George N. Curzon in the House of Commons March 14, 1898, with 
a view of eliciting information concerning Anglo-American alliance negotia- 
tions. Mr. Curzon said the questions were of such a nature that it was inex- 
ay me to reply to them. oud cries of “ Hear!” “ Hoar!” from the Union- 


t ] 

In 1898, Sir Ellis Ashmead-Bartlett, M. P., wrote a pamphlet advo- 
cating an ce with the United States. ‘Till thiscountry,” said Sir Ellis, 
“recurs to the alliance marked out for it by history and nature our foreign 
and = policy is bound to meet with disturbance, danger, and but too 
probably disaster.” 


THE ANGLO-AMERICAN ALLIANCE IN SAMOA. 


In March, 1899, the American and English consuls in Samoa, with Rear- 
Admiral Kautz, of the American Navy, commanding the Philadeiphia, and 
Commander Sturdee, of the English navy, issved a proclamation deposing 
King Mataafa and —— his followers to leave Apia on pain of forcible 
ye tng if he refused to obey. The King’s friends made a move toward his 

, when the American and English war ships began a bombardment of 
native villages, burning many of them. The Anglo-American attack upon 
Mataafa was made in defiance of the protest of the German consul, who ro- 
fused to allow the German war ship to participate in the slaughter of 


innocent people. 

ean teckel to his cousin, Mrs. Charles N. Lindley, of Cin- 

cinnati, Ohio, from Samoa, under date of March 23, 1898, said: *‘I am not at 
popular here with theGermans. But Iam all right with the English and 

hope to pull through with them.” 


THE ALASKA BOUNDARY AGREEMENT GAVE ENGLAND A FREE HAND AGAINST 
THE BOERS. 


A dispatch from Washington, dated May 20, 1899, announced that the Gov- 
ernment had been uested by England to abandon its intention to send 
troops to Pyramid Lake, in the disputed Alaskan territory. An order for 
troops to © pecoeed there was countermanded by the War Department at tho 
ay the Secretary of State. 

Alaska bou modus vivendi was officially ratified October 2), 1899, 
by an exchange of n between Secretary of State Hay and Mr. Tower, 
British chargé d'affaires. This agreement released England from complica- 
a and enabled her to draw upon Canadian troops for the conquest of 

tC) rs. 


PRESIDENT M’KINLEY ENGLAND'S ALLY AGAINST THE BOERS. 


On October 12, 1899, the English colonial office officially announced that “ Mr. 
Macrum, the United States consul in Pretoria, with the consent of his Gov- 
Sepreens Ben teen Dargo of British interestsin the Transvaal,"" Mr. Macram 

not w that he had been loaned bodily to England until afterwards. 

The ae. a strictl a onary attitude 2 = > a — a 
was econd istant Secretary of Sta ee October 12, 1809. 

The State Department announced through the press on November 4, 1899, 
that this Government had never recognized the independence of the Trans- 


William McKinley has refused to receive an accredited representative of 
the South African blic ee. Russia, France, and Germany recog- 
nized Dr. Leyds as the Transvaal’s dip! 

The appointment of Adelbert 8. Hay, son of Secretary Hay, consul at Pre- 
toria, South African Republic, to succeed Charles E. Macrum, was announced 
from Washington December 3, 1899. 


omatic representative. 
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English newspapers, commenting upon the’ appointment of the son of Sec- 

retary Hay as consul at Pretoria, called it “a gracious con 
EX-OONSUL MACRUM’S EVIDENCE, WHICH HAS NOT BEEN IMPEACHED. 

Ex-Consul Charles E. Marcum’s charge of Anglo-American alliance, based 
oa evidence which he secured as consul at Pretoria, which evidence has not 
been impeached wey the State Department. Published Fe 14, 1900. 

Reported from Washington, December 16, 1599, that Mr. McKinley was an- 
gered by the refusal of President Kruger t» allow the United States Consul 
to supply the English prisoners in Pretoria with delicacies and money. 

Secretary of State Hay, December 27, 1899, defended England's action in 
inne a cargo of American flour consigned to the neutral port of Lourenzo 

arquez. 

The London Times, December 29, 1899, said. apropos of Secretary of State, 
Hay’s defense of England's action in seizing American flour: ** The Washing: 
ton Government is acting as we should have wished and expected them to 
act.” 

The Hon. Anthony M. Kelly, ex-mayor of Richmond, Va., one of the judges 
= ee international court at Cairo, Egypt, wrote a pirene protest to a home 

ainst the Anglo-American alliance against the Boers, which he heard 
the 4. ish boasting of in Cairo. 

The cruiser Montgomery was sent out to the coast of Africa to do police 
duty for England, keeping the natives of Sierra Leone quiet while releasing 
British war ships for service against the Boers. 

President McKinley's offer of mediation in the South African war last 
March was made without consultation with any other power. This course 
prevented a joint offer and gave England a coveted opportunity to declare 
that she would not tolerate intervention. This declaration e it impos- 
sible for any country to intervene in a peaceable way. The London corre- 

dent of the New York Sun, writing under date o “March 17, 1900, hinted 
at this complete clearance of the situation for Eagan was the result of a 
ssectons understanding between Salisbury and McKinley. 


MR. M'KINLEY'’S MINISTERS AND CONSULS AS ANGLO-AMERICAN ALLIANCE 
PROMOTERS. 


On the de ure of the Australian contingent for South Africa to fight 
against the rs the American consul at Biss now South Wales, hung a 
banner from the consulate which a nscription 

Henry 1. Wilson Mr. Melk cinley's Ticiaiee tb Chile, esanbtpleted ‘the 

enry r. McK ‘s r 
British 7 ot tee February Se on English successes in South Africa. 

Mr. Thomas 8. Harrison, nited Si States agent and pn Ee at coro, 
Egypt, and Ethelbert ee United States vice-consyl oped! gens oS oF 
proval of re. lo-American al at a banquet to ey Francis Grenfe 

at hy army officers in Cairo December 25, 1898. 
eyas don Daily News announced in December last that “the British 
und ins tow of ardiieg Hasta endladecians tars te at 
. a Ww av an 
Eng ish attitude of the Dutch.” 


MR. M' KINLEY'S SUPPORTERS IN CONGRESS DEFEAT PRO-BOER RESOLUTIONS. 


, pro-Boer resolutions buried in the F ‘ntrotucal ty ° Hou 
of Representatives: Resolution of 5: . introduced winked 
drt of nots, Decerbet 1, Yi; Feslutin of 
ULZER, ew Yor 

thy and intervention, introduced by 

bena tor ervention, introduced by Reprosstedive BULBS 
1899, has been en beps from a vote by the backe: 
va McK McKinley in the 


in introkened. in the House Congressman 8 
yor — information of the by, War onenning S 
fications on our northern dy was adversely 
Committee on M Affairs, which was sus S the Repub- 
lican majority in the by a vote on 20, 1900. 
HAY-PAUNCEFOTE CANAL TREATY OF ANGLO-AMERICAN ALLIANCE. 


A letter published in the London Mail of Ma: AA, 1008, frome St Wash 
ington t, ann tint the et ter had learned a high 
auperey in 
tion, ce verified to the dot: 
The The Hay- ana te Niearagaa 
ee under the wer treaty which Secretaries 
tate had declared through the repeated violations of its pro- 
The -Pauncefote agreement also prepitied fx the United States from 
ezecting fortifica tions on the entrances or closing the canal to its enemy in 
t wer 
4 tmbassador eee oor Agee 
United States and Great Britain have Y due to brought closer tomother.* 
WORKINGS OF THE ANGLO-AMERICAN ALLIANCE AT THE HAGUE PEACE 


CONFERENCE. 
The American delegates agates eanatete’ & Mr. McKinley to the peace confer- 


held at The Hague vot representatives on June 
1800, in the disarmament emotes. for tion of dum dum bullets. 


other nations voted against these projectiles. 
Pg ey et te ag EF oe 
yey e. 1899, the American d otegates eppoistes 7 McKinley stood with 
‘delegates and preven abolition jum dum or explosive 
bullete by civilised nations aie 


MR. M’KINLEY'S COMMISSIONERS ARE FOR ANGLO-AMERICAN ALLIANCE. 
President Schurman, of Opnsl ch etre the Congres Mr. einioy’s 
commission, in ore the 


first Philippine 
New York. at the Hotel St. Denis, 18, 1000 
“One of themost beneficent results of the war Spain wes thobringing 
af tho betcha Agpeian 
award of the commission, 
rendered October 3, sacrificed the interests and of the South 
American Republic to Te Aawhe Aanetiee _ . Ex- 
President Harrison, Venezuela's apannms, ote of verdict: 

“The award is a matter of mutual conceeeians—o somerension, The de- 
cision was by which had nothing to do with justice 
to Venezuela.” 

MR. M'KINLEY'S FAVORITE ARMY ove FOR ANGLO-AMERICAN ALLI- 

General Merritt, Mr. St Dav Paris treaty 

ot & Se SS! Beek thet hs 
oS ee ea rpatinnsliges erat i ee wer 


Ata banquet held by the deeds ea 


1898, Gen. Wesley Merritt, Mr. McKinley's mouthpiece at the Paris pea: 
ference, said: “lam willing to bring you testimony as to the Eng if sh fe 
of gratitude that we are extending our dominions to include the Tre pic fe 
have the English feel — us. 

American Army 7 in Habana and Manila hon. 
Quem s eae ieee ¥y 24, 1899, by holding banquets and 3 } 
pro Engl 


MR. M’KINLEY’S NAVAL FAVORITES WANT ALLIANCE WITH ENGI\> 


Rear-Admiral Sampson, McKinley's favorite naval officer, made a), .. 
dress at the banquet held by the British Schools and U niversit Club of New 
York May 24, 1899, in which he said: ‘‘ That homely proverb, * Blood is t})\..)... 
than water,’ a to every man of us here, an itself an outcom: ‘ 
one: tellowshi p which has existed between our naval services for y eal 

Admiral Sampson, McKinley's ea: in the Navy, joined the New 
New York members in “God Save the Queen,” at a bang 
ew Yor 


mber * 1899. 7 
an Coughlin, of “Hoch der Kaiser” notoriety, an Administrat;,, 
naval favorite, writing in the New York Independent in May, 1899, sai. 
“I believe that the Americans understand and fuvrectete it (Englis bh i 
Soakee) a8 and that we are certainly moving toward an alliance 
Capt. A. T. , member of Mr. McKinley's ‘ board of strategy.” aa. 
vised“ Americans not to hold geo Boer meetings; such conduct might offend 


MR. M’KINLEY'’S FRIENDS AND SUPPORTERS ANGLOMANIACs. 


tition, qocces nied by a confidential circular of explanation, da: 
nA ork, July 27 898, was sent out in thousands for the signatures o: ))or. 
sons in favor o! Ang o-American alliance. 

Mr. Whitelaw ao owes of the New York Tribune and Mr. McKinley's 
envoy to the Queen ae eee celebration, was its chief promote: . 

The New York Queen Victori Commerce, which has been loyal to Eng fland 
since it received its charter from George III, ardently supports McK y 
with voice and purse. 

At its one badred and thirteenth annual dinner, November 14, 189s, 
=e of a nn a was the first toast pro 
e whole company singing ‘God Save the 

Senator Davis, chairman of the Senate 
and oneof Mr. McKinley's ee 
with the Paris co: t of "he | London Daily Mail, published in that 

per December 13, 7. Roa treaty of alliance, ineinding the Un ites ed 

tates, England, and Japan. I do not see why other nations should object 
to the alliance. If they do, let them.” 

Gen. Stewart L. Woodford, ex-minister to . 
Army and Navy Club, of x York, aie, int 
not been for —_ ndshi of England, 
and the attitude of her Sy ee =e reeinlaton might have failed 
to do the little he did do, ces tae demenenios at Madrid of Continen- 
tal Europe w aoe Tent <2 uy Sno fo Seseneee with the plans of the United 
States if the Bri join them 


*The 
ed. It was drunk standin 1g, 
een. ” 
mittee on Foreign Relat 
—— said in an intervi ew 


is. in “4 before the 


, Said: ** Had it 


minister would only 
Judge William R. Da a: 8 ex- wore of State and president of 
the Paris Peace , ata uet -held in his honor by the Stark 


eee, cake ieeakaaaaioten dam iione.conmasa 5, 1899, said: “ If I were called 
eee np tama ie ts nt the unis a pee ieee ct ous Peveien relations dur. 
war, it w: an riendship o 
the English before and d fhe struggles ; 
Mr. Coauncey M. Depew, *s close friend and political sup- 
rter, made a speech in the Union. ‘Methodist Church, New York, May 15, 
Taos, in the course of which he said: “The two great E Eanapeaking o pun- 
— to shoulder, are the most insp and magnificent 
meen’s birthday 


tries, 
at Tomoe. Yi Fia., ~ ia honor of fe § 
Queen of — and Empress of India” was the first 
at the celebration 


pra: 
read President ame 
Post, A oa the Repsuiie of Buffalo. iienioea 
ran rmy ic, 0 nizec 
and had of the Heprblic, the mayor of Hamil- 
ton. One 2 bear English army and navy veterans of that city. 
Mayor Diehl. = paaes, presided over the exercises, which were held in the 


At Cont the ollebration tu Fla of sag Sse Visors Victoria's sent birthday held by 
American war ships were a red to 

salutes and sooweee with bunting. 
celebrations held in this country in honor 


the birthday, the London Times of May 25, 1898, said: 
“It m among the zi of her age to see the unhappy 
feeling Srananl ie by that sense of lo-Saxon brotherhood and presage of 
Anglo-Saxon yn A - which Colonel Taylor, of the American Society in 
in on oe and which President McKinley has ex- 


t utterance, an 

pressed as a and affection which the American people cherish 
our Queen. 
PROTECTING THE ALLIANCE—REPUBLICANS IN THE HOUSE DEFEATED AN 
INQUIRY INTO ENGLAND'S CANADIAN FORTIFICATIONS. 

On March 20, 1900, the Reveitioes Committee on Military Affairs, throug! 

Chairman H he I gy ery upon this resolution, introduced by 
a ‘ew Y 
= ths Secretary of a is fp hereby directed to inform the 
House of Representatives as ea as possi ortifications Great Brit- 
eae eS) tad Saher pines on the Paciic 
c 
State of Seas bn o tie District of Alaska.” 

the resolution att to the House and the Re- 


No OFFICIAL SYMPATHY—PRO-BOER RESOLUTIONS IN THE HOUSE SQUELCHED 
BY M'KINLEY'S SUPPORTERS. 


WASHINGTON, March 1, 1900. 
egnenEare Suuzer to-day introduced the following resolution in the 


“NResolved, That the any apd Sis eee Shotes armapathince with the 


cane Boers in their Cee ‘or freedom and and hereb 
clares that the ba way African ad sndependen — Orange 
State and ae free and 

“The the hited chy protests and remons! sie 

war ins’ 

ord of South 008 war Bow thorized to take such 
Sep te cones is hereby anthony 3 hon- 

The resolution was referred to the Foreign Affairs Committee, where, of 
course, the Republican majority buried it out of sight. 











RECOGNITION RESOLUTION KILLED. 
WASHINGTON, December 16, 1899. 


ve SuuzeR, of New York, introduced a joint resolution de- 
te of war exists in South Africa and according belligerent 


Representati 


claring Debe! ral Government. The resolution was as follows: 


YP, t the Senate and House of Representatives of the Govern- 
Resolved: Ted States recognize a condition of public war between the 
—, ment of Great Britain and the Government of the Republic of the 
Govern t they will 


; United States of America hereby declare t 
py =e of strict neutrality between the contending powers, and 
oor’ to each all the rights of belligerents in the ports and territory of the 


United OSenaress of the United States protest and remonstrate against the 


man ‘in which. the war has been conducted by Great Britain, 
barbarous manne is hereby authorized to take such steps ww may be expedi- 
Po in his judgmeat to secure an o vance of the laws of war as recognized 
all his fred nations and bring about an honorable peace.” 
This resolution has not been reported. 
SYMPATHY RESOLUTION SQUELCHED. 
WASHINGTON, December 11, 1899. 


To-day Representative Jerr, of Illinois, one of the influential members 
from the Middle West and a leading member of the Committee on Military 
‘Affairs, introduced this joint resolution in the House of Representatives: 
“Whereas the people of the United States are, and have been from the 
time of gaining their independence, a patriotic and liberty-loving people, and 
at all times opposed to oppression, and have regarded with sympathy the 
struggles of ty pees to free themselves from domination and oppres- 
: t 
sien oleed. That the House of Representatives of the United States watches 
and abiding interest the heroic struggle of the —— of the South 
ublic against cruelty and oppression, and it is oyr desire and 
ey may achieve their independence in the present struggle in 


F rs Committee, or the Republican majority of the com- 
mittee, has kept this resolution pigeonholed up to date. 


SENATORS BACK M’KINLEY—A PRO-BOER RESOLUTION INTRODUCED BY 
SENATOR MASON KILLED IN COMMITTEE. 


Senator Mason, of Illinois, on pretpeniay. December 6, 1899, introduced a 
resolution in the United States Senate dec aring that the sympathy of the 
ple of the United States is with the Boers. The resolution reads as fol- 
8: 
om Whereas from the hour of achieving their own independence the people 
of the United States have regarded with sympathy the struggles of other 
people to free themselves from European domination: Therefore, 

“ by the Senate of the United States, That we watch with deep and 
abiding interest the heroic battle of the South African Republic against 
cruelty and oppression, and our best hopes go out for the full success of their 
determined contest for ee 

Senator Mason hasframed his resolution in the language of the paragraph 
in the Republican platform relating to Cuba. 

Mr. Mason's regensed efforts to get this resolution before the Senate have 
been defeated by Mr. McKinley's supporters in that branch of Congress. 


STOOD BY ENGLAND—THE UNITED STATES DELEGATES AT THE PEACE CON- 
FERENCE THE ONLY BACKERS OF THE ENGLISH FORDUM DUM BULLETS. 
Tue HAGvE, July 21, 1899. 


Baron de Staal presided at the plenary session of the International Peace 
Conference to-day to place the final seal upon the labors of the disarmament 


section. 
The first part of M. Van Karnebeck's report relating to the prohibition of 
dropping explosives from balloons was unanim y agreed to. 

M'KINLEY’S DELEGATES ENGLAND'S SERVANTS. 


The second prohibition of the use of asphyxiating projectiles, was 
agreed to by all except the United States and Great Britain, whose dissent 
nl the agreement of the others. 


third ene which relates to expanding bullets, occupied the major 
of the si , Owing to the question of the dum dumbullet used by the 


DUMDUM BULLETS SUPPORTED BY ENGLAND AND THE UNITED STATES. 


Mr. White, head of the United States delegation, made a speech opposing 

the prohibition of the dumdum bullet. 
Crozier, the military member of the United States delegation, of- 

ft as a substitute the following: 
“ The use of bullets should be prohibited which inflict unnecessarily cruel 
wi such as explosive bullets, and in general every kind of bullet exceed- 
the necessary to put a man immediately hors du combat.” 

t countries voted for Captain Crozier’s proposal—the United States, 
G Britain, Denmark, Greece, Servia, Portugal, China, and another. All 
except the first two named aarawee the substitute only in hope of securing 
unanimity in the conference, it ing known that the impossibility ot secur- 
ing the adhesion of America and Great Britain to the committee's report 


would render futile any treaty. 


GIVING WAY IN ALASKA—ENGLAND’'S SUGGESTION THAT AMERICAN TROOPS 
BE WITHDRAWN COMPLIED WITH. 


WASHINGTON, May 20, 1399. 
The British Government has suggested to the State Department that, in 
view of the danger of a conflict between the contending factions in the dis- 

i eee paeting — a = —e oo, = United 

tates ported ention sen roops to at territory. 
This Government has abandoned for the seenent the intention to cond a 
for treaket to Pyramid Lake, in the disputed territéry. An order 
for to there was issued by the War Department, but this has 
been at the request of the Secretary of State. 

M’KINLEY A FRIEND IN NEED—THE PRESIDENT AGREES TO A MODUS 
VIVENDI ON THE BOUNDARY DISPUTE TO FREE ENGLAND'S HANDS FOR 
THE WAR AGAINST THE BOERS. } 

WASHINGTON, October 20, 1899. 
of formal notes to-day between Secretary Hay and Mr. 
chargé d’ the modus vivendi defining temporarily 


line became effective. 
3 vivendi, omitting the references to American 


the Governments of the United States and of 
line between Canada and the Territory of 






the of Canal, shall be provisionall 
, of party in the permanent ad- 
as ” “The temporary bound- 
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ony is then fixed and an aqvesment made for jointly policing the line and 
setting up temporary boundary posts. 


AMERICAN CONSUL’S MAIL OPENED BY BRITISH CENSOR. 


The mail for the Transvaal had been stopped at Cape Town by order of 
the (British) high commissioner. When the mail was finally forwarded to 
me, after Colonel Stowe, the consul-general at Cape Town, had secured its 
release, I had the humiliation, as tha representative of the American Gov- 
ernment, of sitting in my office in Pretoria and looking upon envelopes bear- 
ing the official seal of the American Government opened, and ofticially sealed 
with a sticker, notifying me that the contents had been read by the (British) 
censor at Durban.—From statement made by Charles E. Macrum, ex-consul to 
Pretoria, South African Republic, February 14, 1900. 


AMERICAN CONSUL’S CABLEGRAMS DELAYED BY BRITISH CENSOR. 


On November 14 I again wired the Department, stating that I could not 
leave without permission; that.I would forfeit my postif the reasons which I 
would give to the Department did not provesatisfactory. Thiscable was de 
layed by the censor until December 2, when I had advices that it had just 
been forwarded.—From statement by Charles E. Marcum, ex-consul to Pre- 
toria, South African Repulic, February M4, 1900. 

MACRUM'S TESTIMONY CORROBORATED. 

Facsimile of United States official envelope apened by the censor at Dur- 
ban, printed in Irish World of March 3, from the New York Journal 

After examining the contents the mail matter was replaced. and the open- 
ing closed by what is known as a “sticker,” bearing the British coat of arms 
and the initials V. R. (Victoria Regina), and the general post-office number 
of the document. 


AMERICAN WAR SHIP IN ENGLAND'S SERVICE—THE CRUISER MONTGOMERY 
SENT OUT TO THE COAST OF AFRICA ON POLICE DUTY, TO RELEASE ENG- 
LISH SHIPS FOR SERVICE IN SOUTH AFRICA. 


It was by the merest accident that the country discovered last December 
that the Navy Departmeut has placed one of our war ships at Hngland's dis- 
posal. The first knowledge the public had of the entire cooperation of one 
of the Departments in the Boer war was obtained through a letter ofa sailor 
which appeared in the New York World. The writer of the letter was at 
tached to the cruiser Montgomery. Why this ship was sent to Africa is thus 
explained in the letter: 

* Now, about these English and Boers, we have the pleasure of cruising 
up and down the west coast of Africa to keep those ‘niggers’ quiet. Things 
look very bad here for the English; they took all the troops out of Sierra 
Leone and sent them down to Cape Town. Nowthose ‘niggers’ are breeding 
trouble and trying to get the best of the English. 

2 * sommes to me and toeverybody else that we are doing the work for the 
n s 99 

Phis was denied at the Navy Department, and the station chart, showing 
the Montgomery to be at Montevideo, was triumphantly produced. Senator 
MAsoy, of Illinois, heard about the letter. He got hold of it. It was brief, 
and informed the recipient that the Montgomery had been doing patrol duty 
at Sierra Leone to protect the interests of the British. 

Senator MASON visited the Department and inquired about it, but got lit- 
tle satisfaction. He then announced in a Washington newspaper his belief 
that the Montgomery was doing police duty for England and his purpose to 
inquire into it. Even after the publication it was denied at the Navy Depart- 
ment that the Montgomery had n at Sierra Leoneatall. Afterwards the 
Department refused to discuss the matter, and then it was freely admitted 
that the Montgomery had been in those waters. 


EVIDENCE FROM EGYPT—THE HON. JOHN M. KEILEY SENDS A PROTEST FROM 
THE LAND OF THE NILE 


A significant link of evidence comes from Egypt in the shape of a vehe- 
ment letter from the Hon. John M. Keiley, one of the judges of the interna- 
tional court at Cairo. Judge Keiley, who was formerly mayor of Richmond, 
Va., is in a place where English army officers and other English officials 
freely discuss international relations, and the boast of McKinley's friendship 
= England has rung in his ears since the beginning of the war in South 

rica. 

The indignation aroused by these triumphant proclamations of American 
backing prompted Judge Keiley to write a strong letter of protest. which 
was addressed to the Richmond Times. The letter is di ted November 138, 
1890, and, among other things, Judge Keiley says: 

“May I be allowed to raise a discordant note in the envious concord of 
hostility to a sister mapense. which seems to voice the opinion of the people 

2@ war on the burghers of the Transvaal’ 
« + ” au " * “ 


“With only one dissent, the people of Christendom are denouncing it as 
the most wicked, canseless, and cruel assault made in our days by one nation 
on another; and that dissent comes from America. Have we forgotten our 
own history? 

* ~ * * a7 r 

**Out off from all the world, this little handful of farmer patriots, driven, 
after fifty years and more of heartless persecution, to defend their homes, 
numbering less than the population of Richmond, are defending their liber- 
ties against an Empire which embraces more than one-fifth of the people on 
the earth. 

“It is a spectacle illuminating with immortal glory the dying days of a 
sordid century. 

‘‘And the great Republic alone of all the nations on the globe refuses them 
even sympathy. For shame!” 

MERRITT LOVES ENGLAND—M'KINLEY'S COACH TO THE PARIS PEACE COM- 
MISSIONERS A RED-HOT ANGLOMAN. 


The New England Society of New York celebrated on the night of Decem 
ber 22, 1898, the ninety-third anniversary of its own birth and the two hun- 
dred and seventy-eighth of the landing of the Pilgrims. 

The current sentiment for England was shown by President Howland, who 


**T think it is due to our friends across the water to drink to the health of 
the Queen.” 

Her Majesty's health was drunk amid tumultuous applause and the way- 
ing of negitine and handkercbiefs. s 

Among the speakers was Gen. Wesley Merritt, Mr. McKinley's special 
mouthpiece at the Paris peace conference. Among other things, Mr. McKin 
ley’s favorite general sald: 

“Mr. PRESIDENT AND GENTLEMEN: I have been a long way from home 
and have not heard much of what was going onin the United States, but I have 
heard a great deal from the colonists in the Far East, and while not a wise 
man from the East, I am willing to bring you testimony as to the English 
f in the colonies and their gratitude that we are extending our domin- 
ions toinclude the Tropics. {Applause.| 

“ We have a great work before us. What we have done, and what the Ad- 

tion has done, has been in the interests of the country. There is 
much that attracts us from every side in the Tropics. We can extend our 
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commerce there, and we can extend the trade of America. We have the Eng- 
lish feeling with us." [Cries of “Good!” and applause.) “* When we are in 
the colonies of England, «.s 1 discovered in returning from the Tropics, they 
assure us that we can not let goof anything thatwe have. A great many peo- 
le have insisted that the Constitution forbids it. To those I have said: ‘We 
ve outgrown the Constitution; it is not worth while to discuss it. We are 
here, and we are here to stay.’” [Applause.] 

WHAT GENERAL MERRITT SAYS—THE GENERAL, WAS SELECTED BY M’'KIN- 
LEY TO CONVEY THE PRESIDENTIAL WISHES TO THE PEACE COMMISSION- 
ERS AT PARIS. 

Maj. Gen. Wesley Merritt, U. 8. A., who interpreted the Presidential mind 
to the American Peace Commissioners at Paris, spoke at the sixty-fifth an- 
nual banquet of the St. David Society (Welsh) of New York. He said that 
he “sympathized with the British in the present war.” 

“At Manila,” he said, “they stood by us, proving that blood is thicker than 
water. They are with us in trying to establish the principle all over the 
world, in South Africa and Manila, that every man is entitled to enjoy un- 
trammeled the right to liberty and the pursuit of happiness. Whatever may 
be said about the Nicaragua treaty, Iam satisfied that the British tried to 
do the right thing by their American cousins.” 


ADMIRAL KAUTZ’S BOAST—WRITING FROM SAMOA HE SAID: “I AM ALL 
RIGYT WITH THE ENGLISH.” 
CINCINNATI, OHIO, April 26, 1898. 

A letter written by Rear-Admiral Kautz to his cousin, Mrs. Charles N. 
Lindley, of Cincinnati, has been made public by the recipient. It is dated 
March 23. In the letter he mye: 

“You will probably read a lot of stuff about me in various newspapers, 
but I can assure you that I am all right and have done nothing that I nor my 
friends may be ashamed of, unless it is the ing of a king, which I was 
obliged to do to-day. But he is a very inoffensive sort of youns fellow—a 
native, 19 years of age. He wears a French admirai’s cocked hat, but no 
shoes or stockings or trousers; still, considering the torrid weather, he looks 
very well in this climate. But I hardly think he would look as well on 
Fourth street, Cincinnati. [am nota king here, but just plain * boss of the 
ranch.’ 

“The Germen consul had that tion up to my arrival, but since then 
he has been a very silent partner. Iam very much afraid he does not like 
me—in fact, [am not at all popular here with the Germans. But I am all 
right with the lish, and hope topull through with them. I have no doubt 
of being susteined by the Government inall Ihavedone. I hope toget away 
from here in a month from this time, but will not bein San Francisco before 
the middle of =z. 

“With love to the Kentucky Colonel and yourself. 


“Your cousin, 
“ALBERT KAUTZ.” 
LONDON REJOICED OVER ANGLO-AMERICAN ALLIANCE IN SAMOA. 


The news that British and American sailors joined in the work of slaugh- 
tering Samoans for supporting their ay ay | ed ruler was hailed with 
joy in London. The London Morning Post, in referring to this partnership 
in murder, said of it: **The one bright spot in the dark ess is that the 
Americans and English Souges 8 ey Cogather. 

A press dispatch dated Apia, March : “The American and British 
troops are standing side by side, with each other in occupying the 
post of greatest r. During the night fighting they both displayed the 

reatest ueaverr. e war ships have continued the shelling of the villages 

or a week. Whenever gatherings of Mataafa's troops are sighted within 
range of the cruisers’ guns, fire isopened. Several villages have burned. 

PRO-BRITISH MINISTERS—OUR DIPLOMATIC REPRESENTATIVE AT THE 

HAGUE SHOWS HIS SYMPATHY FOR ENGLAND. 

The London Daily News announced last December that “the British and 
American ministers at The Hague have asked permission to retire to Ant- 
erp with a view of avoiding personal unpleasantness during the anti- 
En attitude of the Dutch.”" We have here a sample of the ill feeling 


ish 
eoontnd against us abroad by the ostentatious manner in which the McKinley 
Administration has * itself on the side of England. Our representa- 
tives in Europe, t 


ir cue from Washington, have made it known that 
they, too, favor interests. 

M’KINLEY’S ARMY FAVORITES FOR ANGLO-AMERICAN ALLIANCE—GENERAL 
DAVIS FOR ALLIANCE—“I FAVOR A TREATY OF ALLIANCE, INCLUDING 
THE UNITED STATES, ENGLAND, AND JAPAN.” 

Lonpon, December 18, 1898. 

The Paris correspondent of the Daily Mail summarizes this an 
interview he has had with United States Senater CusnMAN K. Davis, of the 
Peace Commission, w he says, advocates a triple alliance between the 
United States, Great Britain, and Japan. The correspondent says: 

Mr. Davis declared that American and British interests in the Far East 
run quite parallel, and that therefore the two powers should act jointly. 
“i am not appealing to sentiment,” he said, — blood is thicker than 

and this t should not be ignored. My thesis in favor of co- 
operation is borne out by the coldest I favor a treaty of alliance, in- 
cluding the United States, Great Bri and Japan, for protection of 

all their interests north of the equator. The rest of the world would have a 

wholesome fear, synonymous wi for us.” 

“There are still five hundred years of vigorous fight in England,” said 
Mr. Davis, “ which shows no sign of 4 tude, while strong as America is 
ie ste the Tilia: If ac ~y the a alread by joes 

nee. 0, ™. . 
islation, bas immensely injured Ammevian eqemmaneneial Saterents. German- 
his of the mother country.” 

Senator Davis has been one of Mr. McKinley's most ardent supporters. 
He is chairman of the Senate Committee on Foreign Relations. 

WOODFORD HELPED ALLIANCE—THE EX-MINISTER TO SPAIN CALLED ENG- 

LAND OUR PROTECTOR. 

Gen. Stewart L. Woodford, ex-minister to Spain, talked to the members 
of the Army and Navy Club of New York, early in February, 189, on things 
he knows about the preparations for the recent war. Among other things, 


he said: 
neat at plslater Gi ae Deal bo cents 3 let me tell Fe oe eat | 
‘or uni \ an 
prey rh Py wy = A have failed tode'the little 
be did do, because the representetives at = coammnogeel Sazepe were 
ready at any time to interfere with the plans of the United States if the Brit- 
ish minister w them. 


ould onl 
inn the London dispatches in New York papers of February 6,199, we find 


following: 

“The recent of Gen. Stewart L. Woodford, Segpner Vatied States 
minister to before the Army and Navy at New York City, has 
been eee divers commenw. The 
moral most of draw is that it helps the understanding 
the two countries.” —_ 
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The London Globe says: “Our moral support of the United States has} 
of incalculable value to them, by theirown admission. In return pada 
something more than Admiral Dewey's platonic approval of the civ); 
mission of England.” a 


M'KINLEY’'S NAVAL FAVORITES FOR ANGLO-AMERICAN ALLIANCE SAMP 
18 PRO-ENGLISH—MR, M'KINLEY'S PET ADMIRAL SAID WE ARE TOG! rH 
MEANING ENGLAND AND THE UNITED STATES, 


In an address made by Rear-Admiral Sampson before the British S-} 
and University Club, of New York, on the evening of May 24, 1899, he «_ 

“The thoughts suggested by the sentiment of our fraternal relatio, 
too fine to be spoiled by indifferent speech, and I am no speech: 
Thoughts crowd upon me and plead for worthy utterance. That hon, \< 
prover? ‘Blood is thicker than water,’ appeals to every man of us here. 4..| 
s itself an outcome of the good fellowship which has existed between 
naval services for many years. 

“This year’s experience has made us realize its truth, and we of En¢! 
and America feel, as we perhaps would not have telt twelve monthsago. | 
we are together about this board as members of one great, world-wide fay); 
with interests and sympathies in common. 

“The warm feeling which we mutually rejoice in to-day has many can 
too many and too subtle to be here discussed. But, underlying them al). 
making them all fruitful, has been the wise and uninterrupted policy o: | 
Government of Her esty, your Queen, whose birthday we are he: 
celebrate. Mayshe live long and prosper,and may we never prove ours. |\ 
her unworthy children.” 


MORE SAMPSON ANGLOMANIA—THE MAN WHOM MR. M’KINLEY TRIED 1 
MAKE THE HERO OF SANTIAGO LOVES THE QUEEN. 


Mr. McKinley's pet naval commander, the man whom he advanced 
the heads of others, but who was destined by fate to get no more honor | 
justice would have decreed, attended the annual banquet of the New | 
and Society gf New York December 22, 1899, in company with General Me; 
ritt, alsoa sidential favorite. 

Jadge Howland, a rank Anglomaniac, presided. He proposed a toasi t., 
“Her August Majest: ,» the Queen."’ “At that,” says a New York paper 
“Gen. Wesley Merritt. Admiral William T. Sampson, J. Pierpont Morza) 
and many others sprang to their feet at President Howland'scall. The band 
struck up. It wasa love feast. They sang: 


God save our gracious Queen, 
God save our noble Queen, 
God save the Queen. 


SCHURMAN FOR ALLIANCE—HE WAS CHAIRMAN OF MR. M'KINLEY'S FInstT 
PHILIPPINE COMMISSION. 


Ata regular meeting of the Congregational Club of New York, in the Hote! 
St. Denis, December 18, 1899, President J.G. Schurman, of Cornell University, 
and chairman of Mr. McKinley’s first commission to the Philippines, said 

“ Whether England be rigit or wrong in taking up the gauntlet thrown 
down by Kruger, I will not undertake tosay, but I do know that in the Orient, 
where we have had trouble, our cause has nm England's cause. I do know 
—, an observing neutrality she has facilitated our work in all ways 
I e,”’ 

President Schurman said that the British home government had ordered 
British ships to go a the archipelago and that their captains were in 
structed in the course of their he to meet the leading insurgents ani 
point out to them the folly of further resistance to the United States. One 
of the ships that went on this mission, he said, was the Powerful, command 
by Captain Lamberton, of whom much has been heard in South Africa. 

One of the most beneficent results of the war with § . President Schur- 
man said, was the bringing together of the British and American people. 


CHAMBERLAIN’S VISIT HERE—HE PROCLAIMED THE ENGLISH DESIRE FoR 
AN ANGLO-AMERICAN ALLIANCE. 


Mr. Joseph Chamberlain, England's colonial secretary, was in this country 
on mysterious business in September, 1898. 

Here is the enthusiastic manner in which he indorses the proposal to have 
this conate = England's chestnuts out of the fire. We quote from an in- 
terview whic. red in the daily press: 

“When I d in Birmingham in May that even war itself would be 
cheaply purchased if ina and noble cause the Stars and Stripes and the 
Union Jack should wave ther, I had no mental reservation, and I am 
happy to say that I voiced the sentiments of nine hundred and ninety-ninv 
out o 


en 


N 


every thousand Englishmen. 
land is ready,” and this was said with emphasis upon each word, ‘to 
meet the United States more than half way. 

“It is for you tod how close the relations between the two coun- 
tries shall become. There are no t obstacles to be overcome in bringing 
the English-speaking peo in When your Senate decides that it 
is to your interests n with us in securing certain benefits to both na- 
tions, the alliance will quickly be an accom fact. 

“ Why should not we be allied? Our interests are common, as is our lan- 

2. We are both trying for the betterment of mankind. Now let us have a 
little better understanding all around and we can snap our fingers at hostile 
intrigues.”’ 

CHAMBERLAIN PAVED THE WAY—IN MAY, 1898, HE ANNOUNCED THAT THE 
TIME HAD ARRIVED FOR ANGLO-SAXON ALLIANCE. 
Lonpon, May 13, 1898. 

The might Hon. Joseph Chamberlain, secretary of state for the colonies, 
made an important speech on public affairs at Birmingham this evening. 

Referring to the policy of strict isolation that England has pursued since 
eo that this had been “perfectly justifiable,” but 
© : 


“ The time has arrived when Great Britain may be confronted by a com- 
bination of powers, and our first duty, therefore, is to draw all parts of the 
sapire into close unity, and our next to maintain the bonds of permanent 
unity with our kinsmen across the Atlantic. [Loud 
me reisa generous nation,” said Mr. Chamberlain, “speak 
ing our language. bred of our race, and having interests identical) with ours, 
I would go so far as soere Ses. terrible as war may be, even war itself would 
be cheaply hased if in a great and noble cause the Stars and Stripes and 
together alliance. [Pro- 


Me — 
“It is one of the most results of Lord ‘s that 
at the present time these two — nations understand ay Beret 
have done since, over a century ago, they were separated by 
of a British government.” 
SALISBURY'’S PLAIN HINT—SPOKE OF THE “HAPPY RELATIONS EXISTING 
BETWEEN THE UNITED STATES AND OURSELVES.” 


At the I-~d ma held in London November 9, 1899, Lord Sal- 
bury, premier said: 
“And I will say I have noted, as one of the cheering symptoms of the 
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happy relations existing between the United States and 
jves [cheers] and the aymnney with which we watch their approach 
ee ‘the same great problems that we ourselves have had to solve.” 


toward 
CHOATE CORROBORATES SALISBURY. 
Lonpon, November 10, 1899. 


erican ambassador, declared in a speech at the Sir 

ies ory lub, in Bdinburgh, to-night, that Lord Salisbury’s generous 

a ‘rdial reference to the Un States in his speech last night met witha 
great and hearty re' in America. He anaes E 

7 he ironelad friendship that now prevai tween the two nations 

*. peace not merely between your country and mine but among all the 

means Pr the earth. It tends by advancing civilization to promote the pros- 

werity and welfare not alone of the Anglo-Saxon race but of the whole human 

se."’ 
oi ORECAST VERIFIED—ALLIANCE PREDICTIONS MADE BY THE WASHING- 
A ee OKRESPONDENT OF THE LONDON DAILY MALL IN MAY, 1808, HAVE 


BEEN FULFILLED. 


present time, the 


LONDON, May 30, 1898. 
The Washington correspondent of the Daily Telegraph, cabling Sunday, 


a) foe earned from a high authority in the State Department that 
im s- Seat eee steps toward an Anglo-American alliance have already 
taken. How far these negotiations have proceeded it is not easy to 
pertain, for, naturally, strict secrecy is maintained. But my information 
is that the preliminary gnggertions have been made and that the subject of 
such an alliance is prac y before the two Governments. 

“The recent visits paid by Sir Julian Pauncefote to the State Department 
have not, it seems, had reference altogether to the Canadian negotiations. 
‘According to my authority, the features of the proposed alliance now being 
conside are these: 

“ Gre tain is to recognize the Monroe doctrine, is to attempt no in- 
rent territorial possessions in the Western Hemisphere, and is to in- 

American construction of that doctrine. 

“The United States are to build the Nicaragua Canal and Great Britain is 
to have the use of it in time of war. ; 

“Tne United States are to have all the territory from Spain in the present 
war, and Great Britain is to ——- the United States in the possession 


if this should be threate: 
thereof #f a England in her policy in China and 


" ited States are to stand b 
the ae all the British ports in the East are to be opened to the United 


states under the most-favored-nation clause.”’ 

one Ha ~Pauncefot treaty and Secretary Hay's * open-door” nego- 
tiations with the powers give striking evidence of the accuracy of the London 
Daily Mail correspondent’s information. 


Mr. Chairman, I desire also to submit as a part of my remarks 
an article which recently appeared in the Washington Post, from 
the pen of a distinguished erican, Hon. J. B. Henderson: 


UNRESTRAINED AUTHORITY—THE DEVELOPMENTS IN CUBA WERE INEVITA- 
BLE UNDER EXISTING CONDITIONS. 


Eprror Post: Our people, along with yourself, seem to manifest great 
surprise at the development of frauds in the government of Cuba by the 
United States. 

In government, as in nature, like causes produce like effects. This fact 
was known to our forefathers. They knew not only from historical teach- 
ings, but from their own personal experience as colonies of England, that 
unlimited power 1s always corrupt. Hence, the whole scheme of our Gov- 
ernment is a careful and ed limitation of powers. Their solicitude on 
this subject is almost every line of the Federal Constitution. 

After ‘ashington, the president of the convention which framed 
this Constitution, had nearly completed his second term as President of the 
United Sta he bequeathed to his fellow-citizens that priceless legacy 
known as his well Address. In it he suid: 

* Respect for its (the Government's) eanertty. 


compliance with its laws, 
acquiescence in its measures, are duties enjoine 


by the fundamental max- 


ims of true —— The basis of our political systems is the right of the 

people to make to alter their constitutions of government; but the con- 

stitution which at any time exists, till changed by an explicit and authentic 

act of the whole is sparen eulgates 7 upon all. @ very idea of the 

gener and the of the to establish a presupposes the 
u ual to obey the establish overnment.” 


ty of every 
That Constitution which he so earnestly asked us to obey as a sacred duty 
provides as follows: **No money shall be drawn from the Treasury but in 


















consequence of made by law, and a regular statement and ac- 
count of the and expenditures of all public money shall be published 
has oe i of this provision d trate th rpose that all 

e 8 on demonstrate the pu that a 
mone under authority, whatever its source, should pass 
into the Federal Treasury. And when once there, it should not depart there. 
from except in pursuance of a tions made by law. 

e la’ power, same Constitution, is vested alone in Con- 

Congress, in 1789, created the Treasury Department, and cer- 
tainly tried to sane ies in this regard independent of the Presi- 
dent, As t Secretary of the Treasury is made re- 
sponsible not to t to the people of the Uni States. He 
is required to his reports to the Congress, while all other secretaries 
= report to 
ven 


with his unbridled temper and the promptings of 

not assume the power to touch the public deposits. 

to do what was clearly within the Secre- 

. Jackson claimed no greater power than 

office. It is true that he accomplished by indirec- 

em Se Crotty, and this exercise of power toward 

moneys go into the rons and Femain th til 
ury and remain there un 

power, a order ~ removal ars or euprepes- 

general public, the masses ) e, may 

ts and accounts of both re pe and ex- 

e. 


in handling of public funds, re- 

and Sulemers onowested responsible 
ofa some it has n difficult 
sought for by the founders 


at the recent defaleations and embezzle- 
of a and rad- 
on which our itutionsand our hopes 
all based? 
Sep Pestmaste r-General 
as e 
alone isconferred ted 





authority to establish post-offices and to appoint postmasters and fix their 
compensation. 

He has unrestrained authority to establish post routes and fix the compen- 
sation of all persons and companies carrying the mail. He is to make all con- 
tracts touching the questions of transportation and distribution of the mail. 
And his power is equally unlimited to collect and disburse all moneys arising 
from that service in Cuba. Under this order he combines in himself, as re- 
gards this subject, all the functions of the legislative and executive depart- 
ments of our Government on an island containing two millionsof people. His 
sole willis the law. He is made pro hac vice an absolute monarch. No such 
autocracy exists on earth. He is to collect millions of dollars and expend it 
as his own sweet will may dictate: 

There is no one to inspect his accounts. He isauthorized to collect, and to 
hold and disburse as his own treasurer. He can disburse without an act of 
appropriation. He can pay out without a warrant, The lamentable part of 
this whole matter is that he who invokes constitutional limitations to restrain 
this wild delirium is no better than a traitor against his Government. After 
a while the traitors will probably be in the majority, and then, as heretofore 
in this uncertain world of ours, treason will again become respectable 

J.B. HENDERSON. 


Mr, Chairman, I will also submit with my remarks the following 
extracts from a recent able editorial which appeared in the New 
York Journal: 

IMPERIALISM THE NEGATION OF EXPANSION. 


The difference between expansion and imperialism is the difference be 
tween strength and weakness. It is the difference between growth and 
agglomeration. An expanded nation islikeatree. Every part of it is a live, 
vigorous part of the organism, adding strength tothe whole. Animperialized 
nation is like a hulk covered with barnacles. Move it into fresh water and 
its accretions drop off. 

If you look at the maps of antiquity you will find seemingly mighty em 
pires forming great splotches on the map, and a little later you will find other 
splotches covering almost the same spaces, but bearing different names. 
Now it is the Assyrian Empire, then the Babylonian, and again the Median, 
the Persian, the Empire of Alexander the Great, of the Seleucids, the Parth 
ians, and the Sassanian Persians. It was not that one nation grew and died 
and was succeeded by another. It was that one tribe overran a vast tract of 
country, subjugated other tribes and ruled them fora time, and then was 
subjugated and ruled in its turn. 

If Darius had been the ruler of a Persian nation, Alexander could never 
have chased him from end to end of his empire with 30,000 men. He was 
beaten because he was only the ruler of a dominant tribe, which had its 
hands full in keeping its subject populations in order before the invader 
came. 

Spain was most powerful before she began to waste her vigor in foreign 


conquests. She became helplessly feeble when the sun ceased to set on her 
ore. 
“ven England, whose empire is the most stable that history hes ever 


known, is not strengthened by her subject provinces. Her statesmen were 
beginning to talk of the “ weary Titan ’ even before the Boers began to make 
that weariness more acute. It is doubtful whether England has ever been 
greater than she was in the time of Elizabeth, when her empire included not 
even Scotland. 

But she has given us examples of what to follow and what to avoid. In 
Scotland we have pure expansion; in Ireland, imperialism. England took 
Scotland into full partnership. The Scotch were governed according to their 
own ideas. Their representatives were consulted before laws affecting Scot- 
land were passed. Ireland was treated as a vassal. In passing Irish laws 
the rule was followed of finding what the Irish members wanted and then 
giving them the opposite. 

The result has been that Scotland, which had been the hereditary enemy 
of England through her whole history down to the union of the crowns, is 
now more loyally British, if possible, than England herself, while Lreland is 
a permanently hostile camp in the heart of the empire. 

e growtb of the United States hitherto has been always true expansion. 
We have taken in territory with the purpose of making it an actual, integral 
rt of the Republic. Now, for the first time, we are beginning to have sub- 
ot The inhabitants of Porto Rico, says the bill that has just passed, 
“shall be deemed citizens of Porto Rico, entitled to the protection of the 
United States, and, together with such citizens of the United States as may 
reside there, shall constitute a body politic under the name of ‘ The People of 
‘orto Rico,’ with governmental powers as conferred by the bill with power 
to sue and be sued as such.” 

Here we have two classes of citizens in one place—citizens of Porto Rico 
and citizens of the United States. It is the case of Rome and her allies over 
again. And wherever the citizen of the imperial power resides, with his 
privileges not possessed by his neighbors, there jealousy and hatred spring up. 
Porto Rico gives us our copenssents to expand in an American way if we 
choose. There has beena oereng feeling in Central America in favor of an 
nexation to the United States. It isalmost certain that such a step would be 
popular in yiery my if it should seem to be the only way of getting the 
canal. But that idea is based on the assumption that territory annexed to 
the United States becomes American. No independent republic, however 
weak or torn by dissensions, wants to turn itself into a colony. 

If we had set Porto Rico on the highroad to American prosverity when 
Congress met sixteen months ago, the pooets of Cuba would not have been 
asclamorous as they are now for immediate independence. They would have 
been able to see the substantial advantages of American rule. Asit is, Porto 
Rico is not an invitation, but a wana. 

It has been customary to call each Presidential election the most critical 
in our history, but in truth there have been very few that could compare in 
importance with the one = a reese, Certainly there has been none 
such since the second election of Lincoln. After a hundred and eleven years 
of vigorous life under the Constitution, we are to decide whether that instru 
ment has been outgrown. 

We are to decide’ whether we shall abandon all our old maxims and start 
on the road down which Babylon, Persia, Macedon, Rome, and Spain moved 
to destruction. 

Imperiulism is not only not the same thing as expansion—it is its very ne- 
gation. When imperialism begins, expansion stops. Under the imperial 
system the central power is stationary, and it reaches out and seizes all the 
outlying territory it can hold by force. The larger the pile of plunder be- 
fhe weaker is the power that holds it. 


FROUDE'S ROMAN LESSONS FOR AMERICA. 


To the student of political history, and to the English student above all 
others, the conversion of the Roman republic into a military empire com- 
mands a uliar interest. Notwithstanding many differences, the English 
and the 3 essentially resemble one another. The early Romans pos- 
sessed the faculty of self-government beyond any people of whom we bave 
historical knowledge, with the one exception of ourselves. 


comes t 
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i 
In virtue of their temporal freedom, they became the most powerful na- | 
tion in the known world, and their liberties perished only when Kome became 
the mistress of conquered races to whom she was unable or unwilling to ex- 
d her privileges. 
tent there be One lennon which history clearly teaches, it is this: That free na- 
tions can not govern eubject provinces. If they are unable or unwilling to 
a24amit their dependencies to share their own constitution, the constitution 
itself will fall in pieces from mere incompetence for its duties. 


The Present Administration. 


SPEECH 


oF 


HON. NICHOLAS N. COX, 


OF TENNESSEE, 
In THE HovusE oF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Monday, March 26, 1900. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union, and 
having under consideration the bill (H. R. 8582) making appropriation for the 
nooert of the Regular Volunteer Army for the fiscal year ending June 

Mr. COX said: 

Mr. CuarrMAN: I simply rise in my place so that I may be en- 
titled to print in the Recorp fully what I desire tosay. I shall 
say nothing in malice or anger, but as far as I can give my rea- 
sons for opposing this enormous army and more than enormous 
expenses. i have done all I could do to prevent us from reaching 
a most deplorable state of affairs as I see it. In order to get to- 
gether eventsand legislation as they occurred I shall try and give a | 
condensed history of: these things. 

HISTORY OF EVENTS WHICH LED UP TO THE WAR AGAINST THE PHILIPPINE 
ISLANDS. 

Recognize at the outset what we have done in increasing our | 
Army and the money it is costing the people to maintain it, with | 
every indication that we have not yet reached the high point in 
our expenses, We had when these troubles commenced a Regu- 
lar Army of about 25,000 men. Our appropriation covering its 
expenses of every kind was about twenty-three millions. We 
have now 95,042 enlisted men, 3,492 officers. All included makes 
an Army of 98,541 men. | 

The cost of this Army during the next fiscal year, ending last 
day of June, 1901, amounts to the enormous sum of one hundred 
} 








and twelve millions, as contained in the ap tion bill, and a 
conceded deficiency of twenty-five millions, making for the year 
one hundred and thirty-seven millions. Last fiscal year we ap- 
— eighty millions, and a deficiency is presented of about 
rty-seven millions. So the sum total for a standing army for 
two fiscal years amounts to the sum of two hundred and - 
four millions, Let it be remembered that this does not include 
our appropriations for fortifications or ordnance. These sums 
— as estimated, will make a sum approaching three hundred 
millions. 
This is what we have to meet, and certainly it is important to 
know the plain truth as to what brought this about. I need not 
recur to what led up to the declaration of war with Spain. The | 
first proposed legislation, as was generally understood, came from 
the President. t consisted in declaring the object of the United 
States—to establish a stable government, etc., in Cuba. These 
resolutions were adopted House with 17 dissenting votes. 
They went to the Senate were almost, if not entirely, B 
and the resolutions were approved —_— 20, 1898, as prepared by 
Ws: 


[Public resolution —No. 21.] 


= Sends thetteee Go sr Beaie relinguish i se - 

en. ing tsau iv 
ernment in the island of Cuba, ané *-- withdraw its land : foe 

from Ouba and Cuban waters, ana airecting the the United 


President of 
States to use the land and naval forces of the United States to carry these 
resolutions into effect. 


‘Whereas the abhorrent conditions which have existed Soe mere es three 


years in the island of Cuba, so near shocked moral 
of the people of the United States, have to 
, as they have, in the destruction of a United States 
battle with 266 of its officers and crew, while on a friendly 
bana, one oct Ranger So codanes, op See bore a ee > 
President of the United States in his message to Congress ® 
upon Ww the of was invited: Therefore, 
Resol the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States of 
America in assembled, First. That the people of the island of Cuba 





| provides ‘‘ that the Volunteer Army shall be maintained onl, 
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for the posiiostion thereof, and asserts its determination, when tha: : 
complished, to leave the government and control of the island to its, . 4" 
Approved, April 20, 1898 - 
On the 22d of April, 1898, an act was approved which ref, 


to the organization of the Army. This act,in section 4, how va 


er, 


: . . oe : T- 
ing the existence of war or while war is imminent,” and can 


be raised after Congress confers on the President the authori: , y 
raise such a force. ; 

A bill reached the Committee on Military Affairs which, in jt; 
original shape, conferred on the President the power to inaucy. 
rate war without the action of Congress. This raised a lenyt)y 
debate in the committee. The bill had been prepared at the \Var 
Office. On the first vote in committee to insert the followings 
language, ‘That upon a declaration of war by Congress, or a 
declaration by Congress that war exists,” then the President cou)|q 
cali out the forces, etc. 

On the first vote to insert this language it received only 2 voies, 
After reflection the motion was made to reconsider, and tho 


| amendment was inserted with only 2 dissenting votes. 


On the 25th of April war was formally declared against Spain, 
and on the day after the general volunteer bill was passed with 
the amendment above referred to. This bill of April 25, under 
which the first volunteers were called and authority given to {i|] 
up the companies, regiments, etc., of the Regular Army to its 


| maximum strength—this bill also declares: 


That at the end of any war in which the United States may become in. 
volved the Army shall be reduced toa peace basis. 

It further declares that nothing in this act shall be so construed 
as authorizing to increase the Regular Army, excepi 25 majors, 
which was necessary to organize according to modern tactics, 

The calling out of volunteers and recruiting the Regular Army 
proceeded as rapidly as possible, and the fighting ended with Spiin 
in a short time. ' 

She was completely whipped and sued for peace. On the 1th 
day of December, 1898, a treaty of peace was signed between the 
United States and Spain. On the 11th day of April, 1899, this 
treaty was ulgated and became the agreement between 
United States and Spain. 

Before the treaty been ratified or promulgated, to wit, on 
the 2ist day of December, 1898, the President issues his celebrated 
proclamation that the Philippine Islands belonged to the United 
States and declared our sovereignty over all these islands. This 
was the declaration of war against these people. This proclama- 
tion was issued on the above date, before the treaty had been rati- 
fied by the Senate. 

On the 2d of March, 1899, thesecond volunteer bill was approved, 
authorizing the President to maintain the lar Army up to its 
maximum strength of 65,000 men, and to into service 35,()00 
volunteers, whose term expires July 1, 190!. These troops have 
substantially been called into service, as is shown by his message 
to the present a. 

These are the substantial facts in regard to what Congress and 
ON  canee es Geate undisputed facts i rd to A 

ow i some ispu acts in regard to Agui- 
naldo and his followers: 

Admiral Dewey telegraphed Aguinaldo to come to the Philip- 
o— Islands. This arrangement was made through the United 

tates consul. Aguinaldo did meet Admiral Dewey on our flag- 


ship Olym He was furnished with some arms belonging to 
the Uni States, and went to Cavite, his native town. From 


there he issued his ion calling his countrymen to 
arms, assuring them the Navy of the United States and its 
Army were ready to help relieve his e from the tyranny 
of Spain. This proc was full of love and admiration for 
the Americans. 


His — flocked to him, and, as Admiral Dewey says, it was 
wonderful. He forced the Spaniards almost under gen of our 
a: and wes holding them there until land forces of ours could 
reach Manila. About twelve thousand Ss surrendered, 
lo were ordered by 


nd that the were they would massacre 

Admiral y states that in step, fight, or contact 

Aguinaldo had put him in direct and personal contact with 

army, in driving the Spanish under our 

guns, he had to civilized war. 

Another fact, he had many Spanish who were 
kindly of war. a 

When his army reached near Manila, and he had fortitied 


his position, he was ordered to fall back farther. ee. 


8 ve him 
soldiers to fight it out. However, he obeyed the 


: 
: 
z 


picket line Bot Pekrunes, 100, ths on eee eee the inast 
of it, by carelessness, and on the part of the Filipinos without 


3 
g 
E 
2% 
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i mediately, as soon as Aguinaldo heard the facts, 
— ae ims aan to General Otis, stating that his men had 


tad Wi uthority and proposed to agree on a neutral zone, 
acted ee ae nau be shed, begging General Otis to 
span that the war had commenced and must goon. It has 
. on for over one year, and the results are familiar to all. 
oerhese undisputed facts I have given, and now! propound the 
« nestion: By what legal authority is this war waged? An army 
it 57,508 men are in the Philippine Islands or on their way there. 
Who authorized this—war with a people nearly 10,000 miles from 
our capital, who never did us an unkindness in our history? 

Here is an army of 57,508 men in the Philippine Islands or on 
their way there to enforce a policy promu!gated by the President 
of the United States without a single word, resolution, or act in- 
dorsing such a policy from Congress, although Congress was in 
session when he issued his proclamation declaring his policy. 

That Congress authorized the war or made a declaration of war, 
or that war existed, as provided in the first volunteer act, no one 
contends, Is it not well to examine and see what the Presi- 
dent bases his war declaration on; what influenced him to in- 
aucurate this terrible conflict; call out more troops than Jackson 
had to whip Great Britain; more troops than it required to whip 
Mexico; in a war without the action of Congress against a people 
who had never fired a gun at us, but had fought side by side with 
us in defeating an enemy against whom Congress had declared 


r? 

if Congress did not inaugurate this war, and the President did, 
we call for his authority. Let him speak for himself, In his 
proclamation he asserts two grounds to sustain his action: First, 
that inasmuch as our representatives to negotiate a treat» with 
Spain have signed an agreement that Spain will let us have these 
anaes and second, because our arms have been victorious over 
Spain; therefore, I, President McKinley, declare that the sover- 
eignty of the United States is extended over these islands, embra- 
cing a population of probably 10,000,000. 

Now, if the agreement made between our commissioners and 
the commissioners of Spain was authority for the President to 
act, without the action of the Senate, what was the necessity of 
any action by the Senate. Remember that this agreement was 
signed between the commissioners at Paris on the 10th day of 
December, 1898. On the 6th of February, 1899, Senate ratified 
the same. Ratified by the Spanish authorities March 29, 1899. 
Senate of the United States had to ratify it, and the proper au- 
thorities of Spain had to do likewise. Now, I submit that this 
agreement had no legal effect until ratified by the authorities of 
the contending parties. 

The Senate could have rejected; so could the authorities of 
Spain. Now, suppose either had rejected it, where would have 
been the authority of the President to declare the sovereignty of 
the United States, by his proclamation, to extend over the Phil- 
ippine Islands? 

Remember that this proclamation was issued December 21, 1898, 
one month and a half before the Senate ratified the agreement, 
and over three months before Spain ratified. 

Conld not the Senate have rejected it? Could not Spain have 
rejected it? But regardless of this, the President declares the sov- 
ereignty of the United States over these islands before Spain had 
pon and before the United States had made legal the agree- 
ment. 

As before stated, the President asserts as one of his grounds for 
making this strange declaration that our commissioners (whom 
he terms plenipotentiaries) had signed the agreement. Nocandid 
man can think that this authorized the celebrated order of Decem- 
ber 21,1898, He may haveassumed that the proper legal authori- 
ties would ratify the t; but such an assumption would 


give no } authority. When the Senate did ratify the treaty, 
war y been ared by the President. We had to meet 
war, by the President. 


The other ground he asserts in this famous proclamation as 
tne Spanien any is siete aoe egpoumt of our wistonies over 
we have ned this right to sovereignty. Now, i 

that be disconnected Mentbuetnes reason assigned, then we have 
a clear case of ‘‘criminal ion.” It is seizing and acquiring 
territory by sonnet, So the President declares in this famous 
unauthorized that the United States owns the Philippine 
because our joners have signed a paper which 

has not been indorsed by either power, and because we have been 


over 
Will anyone give themselves the trouble to compare this policy 
of the President with the joint resolution by Congress? 
Not one word in to the Philippine Islands, but an open, 
plain that United States disclaims any intention of 


force, Yet the President says that because 
ay tS 
and destroy 


the ty of the United States 
of these , and we will shoot you 


f 
you until you agree to this. 


| 


Do not forget that Congress was in session when the celebrated 


| order was issued—had just convened fresh from the people; yet 


the matter could be settled. General Otis replied, in | 


no communication was sent to it asking what should be done or 
the policy to be adopted. 

I call your attention in this connection to the flagrant violation 
of the agreement made between the twe powers as set forth in the 


| agreement: 


| 


Art. IX. Thecivil rights and political status of the native inhabitants of the 
territories hereby ceded to the United States shall be determined by Con- 
gress. 

Not the President. Although the President, under his oath, 
signed the agreement and treaty, yet before it was law or a treaty 
he had plunged this country into war, and now proclaims, What 
will you do? Not in an official message to Congress, as proviced 
for in the treaty, and as provided in the first volunteer act, that 
Congress should act; but war is upon us by the action of the 
President and the President only, 

TREATY WITH SPAIN. 

It is claimed by the supporters of the President that when we 
bought these islands from Spain under the treaty it was the 
duty of the President to force the inhabitants of the islands to 
recognize the complete jurisdiction of the United States over them. 
Thisthe President asserted about three months before Spain agreed 
to sell them for twenty millions. How did the President know 
that Spain would sell for twenty millions before the proposition 
was submitted to proper Spanish authority? How did the Presi- 
dent know over a month before the action of the United States 
Senate that the Senate would agree to this? How did he know 
when he declared war that Congress would appropriate the twenty 
millions? He did not know; but he in his order asserts the sov- 
ereignty of the United States regardless of what either power 
might decide. Thishe doesin violation of the Constitution, which 
confers on Congress the power to declare war. 

This he does in violation of the volunteer act of April 20, 1898, 
which requires him to reduce the Army to a peace basis as soon 
as the object for which they had been intended shall be accom- 
plished. 

He has violated the lawin holding soldiers over the time of their 
enlistment and after the treaty with Spain had been made and 
peace proclaimed, when the law provides that they shall be mus- 
tered out when the objects for which they were called had been 
consummated, 

Let me ask, who ever in Congress contemplated that after peace 
with Spain was made that the President should, of his own voli- 
tion, hold the Army up to its maximum strength, and declare 
another war against our friends, and in truth our allies in defeat- 
ing Spain? Who ever heard the Philippine Islands even named 
in the discussion about war on account of Cuba? Were the joint 
resolutions in regard to the war with Spain a fraud? Can Con- 
gress afford to engage in such business? Here is what Congress 
declared: 

That the people of tho island of Cuba are, and of right ought to be. free 
and independent; that it is the duty of the United States to demand, and the 
Government of the United States does hereby demand, that the Government 
of Spairi at once relinquish its authority and government in the island of 
Cuba, and withdraw its land and naval forces from Cuba and Cuban waters. 

Spain was compelled to do this; and after she had done this the 
President declared war against the inhabitants of the Philippine 
Islands. 

But it is said we bought out Spain, and all her rights inured to 
us. Let me ask here, Was not the cruelty of Spain to the [ili- 
pinos equal to the cruelty tothe Cubans? We were fighting Spain 
for humanity's sake; we are killing Filipinos for territory. 

Congress declares war for humanity, The President declares 
war for territory. 

Congress had Spaniards killed for the sake of humanity; under 
the present war the President declares his war against Filipinos 
because they want to be free. 

But let us carefully examine this agreement with Spain. Who 
made it and what was the condition of the contracting parties? 

Spain was atour feet. Her navies sunk, and her land forces de- 
feated. She could not resist further. The commissioners, for 
generosity, offer her twenty millions for certain islands which 
Spain claims. The United States could have as well said, We 
demand these islands to indemnify us, and wé will take them. 
Spain could have only responded, We can resist no more. 

Now, it #s here theclaim is set up that it is the duty of the 
President to conquer these people and make them recognize the 
sovereignty of the United States. It has gone sofarthat the term 
is often used that the President is suppressing an insurrection. 
An insurrection against the laws of the United States, when no 
laws of the United States ever prevailed over them! But let us 
closely follow the power of the President under our Constitution 
to precipitate this country into a war; not how weak are the peo- 

le or whether they can govern themselves or not. Where is the 
ident’s authority to inaugurate a war against a people who 
never were guilty of a hostile act against us? 
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The only pretext is found in the claim that we bought the coun- 
try from Spain and paid twenty millions for it. Could Spain sell 
us more than she hed’ It is notorious that she only held a smal! 
portion of the seaports, and had utterly failed to bring the citi- 
zens under her domimon. So the plain truth is we bought the 
fight Spain was waging against these people. We undertook to 
do what Spain had utterly failed to do, and we took a bad job off 
of the hands of Spain and gave her twenty millions for the job. 

Now, assume the President had authority to inaugurate war, 
and assume he had a right to abrogate the express terms of the 
treaty; that Congress should fix the political status of these peo- 
ple; by what authority is he now waging the war? If it is an- 
swered that, as President of the United States, on_him devolves 
the responsibility to suppress insurrections, repel invasiozxs, etc.. 
tell me what law of the Umited States have these people rebelled 
against. The very strongest answer that can be made is that 
Spain, a power these people had been resisting for years, without 
their consent, without even a hearing from them, so!d them out 
at about $2 per head, and the United States is trying to enforce 
the sale. 

Does the President of the United States claim he is waging the 
war as President, or does he claim he is doing so as Commander 
in Chief of our armies? If he bases his action on the latter propo- 
sition, that he as Commander in Chief has a right to declare and 
wage war, then he is but a military dictator. If he puts it on the 

round that he is President, and as such Commander in Chief, then 

e derives his power from the Constitution. which confers the 

ower. If he relies on the Constitution, then he must abide by it. 

hat clause of the Constitution confers on the President the 
power to declare that 10,000,000 people shall submit to the sover- 
eignty of the United States. although they are opposed to it— 
people who had never been living under the Constitution? Espe- 
cially may this question be asked: By what authority did the 
President declare this policy before the United States had even 
gone through the approval of a treaty made at its own dictation? 

By what authority is the Army of the United States in the Phil- 
ippine Islands? Is it there by virtue of the powers of the Presi- 

ent? If so, then he acts under the Constitution, not above it. 
If thes» islands are ours and form a part of the domains of the 
United States, then the inhabitants are under the protection of 
the Constitution unless they have rebelled against it. But they 
could not rebel, because there was nothing, so far as our laws 
operated over them, to rebel against. But the President puts 
them in rebellion because they refuse to obey an order or proc- 
lamation of his unauthorized by any law or treaty. 

If we should purchase one of the South American States, and 
this were done through the President and the Senate, and the peo- 
ow refused to agree to the sale, then the President of the United 

states and the Senate would inaugurate a war although every 
member in the other House was op to it. Then what use or 
power is in the Constitution which confers on Congress the power 
to declare war? 

1 ask why was it that the President precipitated this war with. 
vut the consent or consideration of Congress? That body was in 
session. His party had control. He had offered a treaty, or did 
shortly afterwards, which distinctly declares that Congress shal! 
have the power to fix the political status of the inhabitants of 
these islands. Why did he violate the law that called out the first 
volunteers, which directed him that as soon as the objects of the 
war were obtained—the defeat of Spain —that the Army shou!d be 
bronght back to the original peace basis? That law stands to-day. 
Did he not sign this act, which notified him at least that his au- 
thority to call for troops or inaugurate a war must be based on a 
declaration of Congress declaring war or that war existed? 

You have an army of over 57,000 men operating against the Phil- 
ippine Islands; and, without a word from Congress as to whether 
it is right or not, is simply engaged in voting these enormous sums 
of the people's money to pay this Army, called out and engaged in 
war inaugurated solely by the Pres'dent of the United States, and 
that, too, before the constitutional body had even said we have 
bought these islands from Spain. 

hat kind of y is this? We entered the war for the sake 
of humanity. e drove the Spaniards off the island of Cuba. 
This we to be our purpose, and only when we 
declared war—in the constitutional way Spain. Wesoon 
accomplished our avowed But to maxe it clear, we 
avo we had no intention of to seize territory by force. 
This way of obtaining territory the President denounced as a 
crime. ‘It would be criminal .” What territory was 
referred to in this declaration? It could mean no other 
territory than Spain laid claim to. It not mean that we 
avowed not to take territory by force from a friendly power, It 
referred to Spain, and no one but Spain. 

As soon as n was driven from Cuba the President—no one 
else—declared that the of the Phili should submit to 
our sovereignty. We as easily put the island of Cuba in 
the treaty as any other island. We wrote our own agreement. 
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Spain submitted, because that was all she could do. Our Goyoyy. 
ment at once commenced to give the Cubans the right of ..\;. 
government, Although the Cubans resisting Spain render.) ,, 
but little service, nothing in comparison with Aguinaldo ani ,,j, 
army, We gave the Cubans self-government and declared \.q; 
against the Philippines because they wanted self-government. 

The President now. without one word from Congress, say. + 
the inhabitants of the Philippine Islands, You surrender: lay (\..\y, 
your arms; disband your organizations; kneel at our feet: | 
our flag over-your country, and we will be upright and ju 
you. When Aguinaldo and his troops were driving the &). 
army under the guns of Admiral Dewey—and he was speaki: 
the highest praise of his conduct—and held the Spaniards in 
until our forces arrived, did he or his people ever dream that | 
should be refused the privilege of entering Manila? 

And that refusal based on the ground that the Spaniard sold‘. 
crying, cringing, and moaning for fear the Filipinos would bute); 
them. Our sympathy then turned tothe Spaniard, whom we |).;| 
driven cut of Cuba, because of his brutal, inhuman, and yn. 
Christian conduct had rendered him unfit even to be our ne»). 
bor. But they were prisoners of war, and the Filipinos had (.))\¢ 
their part in capturing them, and they, our enemies, rece.vei {) 
kindnesses of the American Army, and the Filipinos ordered jot 
to enter the city; but not only this, our general conceived | 
their lines were too close to the city, and they were ordered {. 
fali back. They did so, and obeyed the United States officer. [s 
it strange that the confidenée in their supposed friends was 
shaken? j 

Still tracing this suicidal policy, when the unfortunate fir'n 
occurred on the picket lines, Aguinaldo sent in post haste to Gi 
era! Otis tostopthe fight. Says, too, ** The action of my men is un- 
authorized. Let us establish a neutral ground until we can settle 
thematter.” Immediately, without any conference with the Pre«i- 
dent (for none was necessary), he replies, ‘‘ The war has com- 
menced and must goon.” In a short time, so reported, 600 Fili- 
pinos were dead. 

What brave, true American approves this policy? Who ap- 
proves such conduct? 

‘When the United States commissioners had met the Spanish 
commissioners at Paris, and the great interest of 10,000,000 peo- 
pie—our friends, who had helped us to defeat the common en- 
emy—stood at the doors and begged simply to be heard, tell 
their thoughts, and maintain what they thought of their interests, 
we said: ‘* No; we have used you as faras weneed you. Begone! 
We will be humane and just.” And before this a: ment (al! 
made by one side) had the authority of law the sident declares 
war against these ple, without a hearing and without even 
their presence in this treaty-making body, although they hai 
more interest than anyone. To close the matter, General Otis 
tells these people war has commenced and must go on; all ne- 
gotiations refused unless they surrender their arms, acknowledzo 
their master, and on bended knees beg for mercy. 

Who approves such a policy? Let me here for one minute cal! 
your attention to this famous policy. We thought enough of 
Aguinaldo to use him in assisting us. Call it by any name you 
please—alliance, agreement, or something else—one thing is cer- 
tain, he was our friend, Your policy refuses to even talk the mat- 
ter over or to rn But while you are shootiny his followers, 
who pray alone for liberty, 7 dispatch a general of our Ariny, 
and he goes to meet an old Mohammedan, surrounded with his 
harems and his slaves, and you put this chief on a pension for tlic 
liberty of hoisting our flag to tloat over his wives and slaves. 
You bought a place for the Stars and Stripes, and the same fla. 
is used to destroy a people who were our friends and who as: 
only for liberty. Who approves this policy? 

But let us take another in considering this unholy war. 
The United States was the feasibility of meeting the 
suggestion of thewuler of the Russians and to send our repre- 
sentatives toa meeting. The Sr was to avert wars. 
nited States sent five of our distinguishe:| 


us 


The President of the 

men to meet that council. The vs of these men 
was made on the 17th of April, 1899. Now, what was transpiriny 
in the United States? Already the President had issued his decia 


But he did not stop at that. 
He wanted more more soldiers. more war. 

On the 2d day of 1899, the President ed an act, 
passed by his friends in authorizing to maintain 


these men and call cee ae pleased. In this 
It that when 
ee obtained these ao should be 
Army brough' to its ce 
But the act of Mare 2 1800 provided that this imetonced 
necessity 

thovaihh om present exigencies 
Who was to judge what the exigencies of the military service 
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President, who brought about the necessity for this 
The President, by declaring war on the Filipinos, notwith- 


were? 
“ee? 
= ding, by the treaty with Spain, ratified by the Senate and a 


oa e President, Co’ should have the power to fix 
ae red eal status of the inhabitants of these islands. 

Do you approve of this policy? When this bill of March 2 was 

ending, time and time again, the question was asked, ‘‘ What do 
a want with these new treops?” Not one word came from the 
President in answer,and not one word from his immediate leaders 
and his champions on the floor. We seo now what he wanted 
them for. But as to the President's power to proceed and involve 
us in a war, let Senator FoRAKER answer this question. The 
whole matter of governing these islands is with Congress, and 
Congress could establish such a government as it pleased, and 
this power was verified by the treaty of Paris, confirmed March 
30, 1900, in the Senate. : 

What policy has the President? He has taken it away from 
Congress, in Violation of the treaty, and assumed to manage the 
entire matter. 

In Cuba the policy seems to be to allow them to govern them- 
selves after we get done with them. 

In Porto Rico the first poring of a policy is to confer on the 
President the appointing of a legislative body, a majority of whom 
may never have seen that island. In Porto Rico a tax is levied 
on the commerce of that island without any resident being con- 
sulted; a tax on their commerce if they dare trade with us. 

Look at the policy! People who owe their allegiance to the 
United States, and have without resistance surrendered tothe au- 
thority of the United States; 900,000 of them; many of them 
starving and dying; yet the policy is to confer on the President 
the governing power and then tax them without representation. 

In regard to the inhabitants of the Philippine Islands, the policy 
is to shoot them. Wasthere ever sucha contradictory, uncertain, 
and unjustifiable policy adopted by a civilized nation? But it be- 
comes more indefensible when we examine what the President 
has said, As to acquiring aes by force, just what he is do- 
ing or attempting to do with the Philippines, he had denounced 
as criminal ion. 

In regard to Porto Rico, in a solemn message sent to Congress, 
he avowed himself in favor of free trade for Porto Rico, but in 
less than four months he changes and wants a tariff on the goods 
sent from that island to the United States. 

He is reported as saying in one of his speeches in the West that 
a band of outlaws on the island of Luzon had rebelled against the 
authority of the United States, and of course this great Govern- 
ment could not submit to them; that they fired on our boys and 
the boys fired back. Look at these outlaws! After sixteen months 
fighting this band of outlaws were on the ist of January last in 
sight of the headquarters of our army. Nearly 60,000 men have 
been sent to destroy them. General Lawton was killed within 14 
miles of Manila, and the last skirmish was within 5 miles of the 
city. Outside the city we have hardly territory enough to camp 
our army on, 

If the latest news is correct, General Otis is coming home and 
a demand for more is to be made. However, General Otis 
has accomplished some’ . He captured the wearing apparel 
af Aguinalia’s wife and his boy; neither was ever returned. 


RESULTS 8O FAR. 


If Ihave been correct in following up this unfortunate policy, 
to put it mildly, will it not be well for us to examine some of the 
results? Let us see where we are going. 

_Imperialism and militarism are always twin sisters. No impe- 
rialism will be inaugurated if it has no military force to back it. 


The reason is Public sentiment and love of individual lib- 
erty revolt or oppose it by force. Thus to be successful it must 
overcome the orce. But imperialism can not succeed 


without the forceofanarmy. I donot mean to say thatthe arm 
must be used to carry out on every occasion the policy of imperi- 
alism, 1d not mean to say that force must in ed eee be 
invoked to sustain arbitrary and unauthorized acts. But military 
force is and the to enforce the decisions and edicts 
of its chief, harmless without it. Neither is it im- 
perative that this force behind mo Sango should be used on every 
occasion, It is more terrible becuuse it is not so used. It works 
its way insidiously, and it fastens itself as it goes. Especially is 
that so in a government like ours. 

Look at ‘your ! Called into existence to whip 

when Sy ‘you increase your mili 

cae had cause to complain of. 


force to whip a am my 
standing of over 1 and over half of which is engaged 
a who never did us a harm on earth. 


i 


you ‘it? No; it will grow, and its power as a mili- 


ree ne. 
U States mails are examined, and literature, not ob- 
scene, is taken from the mails because it may influence the volun- 
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teers to abandon a service they were never called upon to perform. 
Citizen soldiers are prohibited from obtaining information. You 
answer me and say the soldiers willingly stood by the exigencies. 
So much the worse. A combination between the soldier and the 
imperialist is but a common way to reach absolute power. Is our 
Government afraid to let its defenders read? 

Nearly 1,000 citizens arrested in Idaho and imprisoned, with the 
liberty to talk through barbed-wire fences, in the presence of a 
sentinel, with their wives... No charge against them; no warrant 
to arrest them; no notice of the charge against them; no informa- 
tion how long they will be held in prison; guarded and released 
by military authority, under the approval of the Commander in 
Chief of the United States Army; courts open; no resistance to 
civil authorities, and not one civil officer molested in discharge of 
his civil legal duties. 

A large standing army, numbering over 100,000; most of them 
employed in a war declared by the President and in plain viola- 
tion of law. 

A large navy, looking to like power, and the taxpayer utterly 
ignored. 

There are powers sufficient to convert this Republic into a mon- 
archy or military government; and if Congress does not act, the 
end is not far off. 

Who are the allies of this tremendous power? Who is said to 
be our friend? Whoapproves our conduct? Great Britain. She 
applauds us and shoots the Boers. Great Britain kills the Boers 
because they want to be free. We shoot and kill the Filipinos for 
thesamereason. Ofcourse wearetriends when engagedin thesame 
crime. The only difference is, Who are you shooting? You will 
not permit a resolution of sympathy for the Boers because you are 
engaged in the same business. Look at your toadyism with Great 
Britain. Look at your recent treaty made with that power. A 
canal treaty, hung up in the Senate, but approved by the President. 
I challenge history to name the time or place Great Britain ever 
fired a shot for the individual liberty of man. Washington and 
Lafayette whipped her forfreedom. Jackson enforced the result, 
but, but, oh, but. 

This at last has reached the necessary result. A Senator of the 
United States stands in his place addressing the people of this great 
Republic (once was) and proclaims that in Cuba and the other 
islands seized by us the will of the Commander in Chief is supreme. 
What is that but absolute authority in the hands of one man? 
This might be excused as the expression of one man, but another 
has spoken—the Adjutant-General of the United States, not ex- 
actly in the official family of the Commander in Chief, but cer- 
tainly soclose that he speaks by his authority. Hear what he has 
to say: 

Of course under the Army regulations no officer is allowed to draw more 
than his salary. It must be remembered, however, we are in Cuba under a 
military government, which knows no law other than the behest of the Pres- 
ident and the Secretary of War. 

I am unable to see why the Secretary of War was a necessary 
adjunct to the President. He is but his appointee, but the propo- 
sition is more startling when the doctrine is asserted that there is 
no law in Cuba except the behest of the President and Secretary 
of War. I suppose naturally this doctrine would apply to the 
other islands, the difference only would be in the behest of the 
President and his Secretary of War. Let every man who loves 
our Constitution and form of government stop and think. 

We waged war against Spain for just such doctrine and when 
we whipped her her doctrine is announced; this is a part of our 
humanity. 

Every advocate of this present war asks the question, We are 
in it; what will you do? 

Do right; do not prosecute further a wrong. Let the people es- 
tablish for themselves a government. It may be crude, but give 
them achance. Say to them, We do not desire to subjugate you 
and annex territory by force; that is, in our opinion, a crime. 
Hold them independent of the world, and let them know and 
realize that we are for those who govern themselves and the un- 
faltering friend of individual freedom. 

y arguments can easily be made for our own advantage 
and interest. But,in the name of all that is sacred, keep our flag 
over freemen. 

Let me say in conclusion: I heard a great Southern man, at least 
great in words, proclaiming, ‘‘ We will fire the Southern heart, 
instruct the public mind, and precipitate the cotton States into a 
revolution.” I read of another prominent man of the North pro- 
claiming that the ‘‘ Constitution of the United States was a cove- 
nant with death and a league with hell.” And now it is pro- 

med by an officer of the United States, one who seeks to be 
made a major-general, and a Senator of the United States that 
although Congress organizes and pays an Army of 100,000 men, 
this great Army, at least in certain places, knows no law, obedi- 
ent to no law, except the behest of the President, How fast the 
Constitution is melting away. 
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Pensions. 


SPEECH 
or 


HON. THOMAS M. JETT, 


OF ILLINOIS, 
In THE House OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Monday, May 7, 1900, 

On the bill (S, 1477) amending sections 2 and 3 of an act entitled “An act grant- 
ing pensions to soldiers and sailors who are incapacitated for the per- 
formance of manual labor, and providing for pensions to widows, minor 
children, and dependent parents,” approved June 27, 1890. 

Mr. JETT said: 

Mr. Speaker: This is a bill the provisions of which provide for 
the amendment of what is known as the pension law of June 27, 
1890. Iam most heartily in favor of this amended bill, because I 
think it will enable the applicants who apply under this act to 
get a better rating, and more nearly what is justly due them. 
Whilst this measure does not go far enough, yet it is a step in the 
right direction. 

Mr. Speaker, there is in my judgment a great inequality in the 
administration of the pension laws, and this mes more and 
more pe as the years by. Just why this is so I will not 
undertake here to say, but that it is sono one I think will deny. 
This amended act if properly construed will give to the applicants 
for pensions under the act of 1890 a rating upon all of their disabili- 
ties. That is, in determining the inability of the applicant to 
earn a support each and every infirmity shall ‘be duly considered 
and the ate of the disabilities shown shall be the basis for 
the rating. This, I believe, will prove a great benefit to the vet- 
erans who are applying under this act, and many apply under the 
act of 1890 beause by reason of the lapse of many years they are 
unable to show to the satisfaction of the Dapartment that their 
disabilities had their origin in the service. 

There is no doubt in my mind, and the more I have to do with 
the Bureau of Pensions, the more confirmed are my convictions, 
that many, many veterans are compelled to resort to this act and 
their pensions are limited to this act, whose disabilities were in- 
cu in the line of service. 

And now, Mr. Speaker, when we know, as we all surely do 
know, that such is the case, why should high-spun technicalities 
be brought in to defeat the soldiers from receiving their just re- 
ward and compensation. 

These laws should receive at the hands of the Commissioner of 
Pensions a liberal construction instead of a strict construction. 

Mr. Speaker, there is another feature in this pending measure 
that commends it tome. That is thatthe pension shall commence 
from the date of the filing of the application in the Bureau of Pen- 
sions, and not from the time of the examination of the applicant, 
as has been the practice heretofore. By this amendment to the 
act of 1890 it directs the Commissioner of Pensions, in the case of 
widows, to grant them ons when they are left without means 
of support other than their daily labor and an actual net income 
not es $250 per year, thereby taking it out of the hands of 
the Commissioner of Pensions to say what shall be the limit as to 
the amount of property the widow possesses before she shall be 
entitled to a pension; and this, too, is a wise suggestion and meets 
with my approval, 

Mr. Speaker, | have stated that in my judgment I believed there 
was & inequality in the administration of the on laws 
of the United States, I adhere to that statement. I believe that 
it is correct; and in support of my position I desire to call your 
attention to the comparison of ratings under the general law and 
under the act of June 27, 1890, and I am = sure every member 
of this House will agree with me. This table shows correspond- 
ing ratings for same disabilities under the law and act of 
June 27, 1890, and will be found in the last annual report of the 
Commissioner of Pensions: 

The two systems of pensioning compared: 


General law. Act of June 27, 1890. 
The bases for ratings under the The basis of ratings under this act 
general law are: is ty to labor, joined with in- 


* ca to earn a su and the 
(1) For minor Ginabilitios, an an- @ des of es ne ane 


chylosed 
2) For nae to perform wo conditions. 
“ man Skee, uivalent to Minimum rate under this act... .. $8 


@) et pend Riddance 24 um rate under this act .... 
‘or ns performany 
man ce pothiiaine + aainee 30 
COMPARISON OF RATINGS” 
General law. Act of June 27, 1890. 
Second grade ...... ..........-.---. Maximum rate ..............-..... 
ee - nose ndinthiasdhetniashial et Disability valent to loss of = 
Single acoocusssecceucens SEEN “HEE sonqreeeptgenttineene a0 





a 


COMPARISON OF RATINGS—Continued. 
General law—Continued. Act of June 27, 1890—Continved 


Double hernia ............-...- 8 to 14 | Single hernia ................._. t 
Snoent : Double hermia .................. 8 
Total both ears.............-.-. 30 | Deafness: 

PIGGY SOORL .. «000s concescocees Total both ears............. 12 

Total of one ear and severe of TURD catckennecc...... 1 
CEE OBB cin cone mmmeeg ncccee Total of one ear and severe «: 

Severe of both ears ........... wn ge ley aE 8 

EL OL ear | Severe of both ears ....._. 6 

Loss of sight of one eye........--- 12 Loss of one eye ............ 6 

Anchylosis: loss of sight of oneeye...... 5 
Stal ences cmesiwaaeee 10 | Anchylosis: 
 cpitiwatibiceidwewesesesas 10 EE 6 
Ee Knee -..............-..--... 6 

Loss of portions of hand or foot: Shoulder. ............-.-.... 6 

Rates vary, rding to extent of Loss of portions of hand or (0: 


acco 
amputation, from $10 to $17. Rates vary, according to exten: of 


amputation, from $6 to $10. 


Mr. Speaker, I contend that this table conclusively shows that 
my contention is right and is well founded. 
r. Speaker, from the report of the Commissioner on Pensions 
for the tiscal year ending June 30, 1899, it appears that there were 
then on the pension rolls for service after March 4, 1861: 


Army invalids under the general law ...... ...... - 2-2... -.--..---cccceee-- 316, 834 
Navy invalids under the general law.............-.....--.------......- 172] 
Army invalids under act June 27, 1890... .... 2.20. nee eee nnn eoeneeee-e 406), 87 
Navy invalids under act June 27, 1800... ...........------------enneees--- 14, 925 


i SD ike Was odds iw sacdiniiadbediac sesctesece.. 742, 467 


Of this number of pensioners under the general law 143.051 are 
now in receipt of pensions below $12 per month, and of the jen- 
sioners under the act of June 27, 1850, 105,787 are drawing jon- 
sions at $6 per month, 128,143 are drawing pensions at §8 per 
month, 26,540 are drawing pensions at $10 per month, 160,405 are 
drawing pensions at $12 per month. 

And intormation received from the First Deputy Commissioner 
of Pensions shows that there were pending in the Pension Bureau 
on March 1, 1900, the following invalid claims in which no al!ow- 
ance had ever been made, namely: 


Claims under the general law for service after March 4, 1861........... 22,088 
Under the act of June 27, 1890 


And it further appears from the Commissioner’s report for the 
year ending June 30, 1899, that there were then pending 28.113 
widows’ claims under the general law and 38,470 widows’ claims 
under the act of June 27, 1890; also that there were then in the 
eens and abandoned files of the Bureau the following widows’ 
claims: 


Under the general law: 
RINE Shih. kin denn cit nobiieeenseudh<awinenisnecsan de igeudtintlene 14, 927 
ee LEE Sle eal hin dan ot teins ieminalininagicn tm~ 80, 266 
Under the act of June 27, 1890: . 
ie tg hi i ie a cbmeibaios 15, 584 
i es aM thiibne cnn cokadinenaadidetndsaddaedenetehy, 00, 204 


And that there were in the rejected and abandoned files of tho 
Bureau on March 1, 1900, 80,331 claims of invalids under the 
oo law; 94,017 claims of invalids under the act of June 27, 
1 


Mr. Speaker, from the above it will readily be seen that legis!a- 
tion upon the subject of pensions is greatly needed if the veterans 
who fought for the preservation of this Union, and who were will- 
ing to sacrifice their lives, as many did, are to receive that just 
recognition to which they are entitled from this Government. 
For my part, Mr. Speaker, I am willing to see, and my vote shall 
be in favor of making, just, liberal, and proper provision for the 
men that left home and family and offered their lives that the 
Union should not perish, but live fgrever. 

Again, by reference to the report of the Commissioner of Pen- 
sions above mentioned, it will be seen that of the total number of 
pensions 143,051 under the general law are drawing less than $!2 
a month, and 260,470 under the act of 1890 are drawing less than 
$12, and that 105,787 are drawing only at the rate of $6 a 
month, and that 128,143 are dra only $8 per month. 

I mention this in connection with the t number of rejected 
claims, as is shown by what I have from the report of the 
Commissioner of Pensions, to show that the present Administra- 
tion has not been as liberal to the soldiers as they attempt to 
make believe. 

Mr. Speaker, a short time ago I had occasion to make some re- 
marks upon this floor, in which I referred to the policy of Presi- 


dent Mc in relation to the a of certain officers to 
the high ranks in the of United States of major and 
er general. And I here, Mr. Speaker, to insert, as 


a part of my remarks at this time, the list showing the appoint- 

gadier Fg von that, have been made 
within the last three years, and the length of service in the posi- 
tion to which they were appointed, together with the date of re 
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List of appointees. 














7 When When 
a. appointed. retired. 
MAJOR-GENERALS. 
POT. Cananennsessnensensransscscoce sccces Apr. 2, 1897 | May 8,1897 
Pret prmythissccsssasoseseenseenzesseneeese=-s-----| May 11,1807 | May 14,1807 
Zonas R. BLISS. .--00----e-eneene> eneeen anne eee eee ee May 14, 1897 May 22, 1897 
John R. Br@Oke . .--..----+------+-+--+0+--++--------| May 22,1897 | Notretired. 
BRIGADIER-GENERALS OF STAFF. 

Samuel Breck-.-.------ | Sept. 11,1897 | Feb. 28, 1898 


Nov. 14, 1897 | Jan. 28, 1898 
Jan. 28,1898 | Apr. 21, 1808 
Feb. 38,1898 | Notretired. 


W. H. Bell..---- 
s. T. Cushing..- 
M. I. Ludington 





enry C. Corbin Feb. 25,1898 0. 
te Nash <n an cece ene ceewes sernes concee eaten eeenn- Apr. 21, 1898 May 2,1895 
C, P. Bagamt™ ....00 enncee ene n ene teen cene ceeenecenee- May 3,1898 | Suspended. 
Asi, B. CAP Cy ----.0senennneennennnn nen eeeene cence ee Jan. 90,1899 | July 12, 1899 
A. R. Buffington ......-----------000 -2ene see ee eee Apr. 5,1809 | Notretired. 
‘Aifred BE. BROS .......0cceencscewnseee voce eeeeeeeeee July 12, 1899 | Do. 


| 
BRIGADIER-GENERALS OF THE LINE. | 


i 
.| May 8,1897"| Oct. 16,1899 







.R. Shafter ...-- “- 
W. if Graham ° ----| May 26,1897 Sept. 28, 1898 
James F. Wade.. --|.....d0.......| Notretired. 





John M, Migmer. ....~--+---- 0-000 ---000 -s20eeee- ees lenee- ©.......| June 7, 1897 
Anson Mills . ....20-<--00 ecccee- 200 e2eeee ---- 2-20 ---- June 17,1897 | June 22, 1897 
C.F. CarltOm .-cocccocccccces ccccee cece cece cece eneee- June 28, 1897 | June 3), 1897 
H. C. Merriam... ..-cc.0eccrce ce ccne coccee cece ence cees June 30, 1897 | Notretired. 
FS. Hawkins .....0..000 22-0 2-0 eene ene - 2+ eee 2 eee Sept. 28,1898 | Oct. 4, 1893 
JOGO Wi. ei ckdcwewnccncapcccccccascos conc cece cece Oct. 4,1898 | Oct. 15,1898 
Guy V. Henryt - -..- ---- +--+ ---- +--+ +--+ 2000 +22 0e- Oct. 11,1808 | Oct. 27,1899 
W. SB. WOPth. 2.0. ccccescccccs cocces cece cocecescee sees Oct. 29,1898 | Nov. 9, 1898 
W.. WROTEY occ cose cece cece cece cone coccee coeeee Jan. 27,1899 | Jan. 18,1899 
J. H. Patter ...<.caccscccccccccccs cocens cocccccees Jan. 18,1899 | Feb. 6, 1899 
William Sinclair. . ...-| Feb. 8,1899 | Feb. 13,1899 
M. P. Miller..... .-| Feb. 15,1899 | Mar. 27, 1899 
E. V.Sumner.. -| Mar. 27,1899 | Mar. 30, 1899 
T. M. Anderson .---| Mar. 31,1899 | Jan. 21,1900 
Bi CED Gc cccctecccwcs cocccecces coceee Oct. 16,1899 | Oct. 17,1899 
gi iniss cen SbeSbong cece veces ecee ce Oct. 17,1899 | Oct. 18, 1899 
L. - Compas Denne peecde eceesoncc cosce cece ccccccee Oct. 18, 1889 | Oct. 19, 1899 
Oe CET EE daanddukeaneec0s ccc cccccs coce cons Oct. 19,1889 | Oct. 20, 1899 
DD, EE einndia mab ese bewccee cccoce conge cee Oct. 20,1899 | Oct. 21,1899 
BE I alehibibn tba eendssqneccccecccceccccccese Dec. 5,1899 | Dec. 16, 1899 
te SEE Ghbbneendaccc suc necece cocccs coceccte}oo-00 teens Dec. 26, 1899 
Bie We dine nwntasecccenqeee cece coccen coccce Jan. 2,1900 | Notretired. 
A.M d Do 

Ww 





Oo le 
i sii pd nbeene oe coaneecces Jan. 21,1900 Do. 


*Suspended by court-martial. + Died. 

At the time I called the attention of this House to the rapid 
rocess of ee eee and brigadier generals, and almost imme- 
iately placing upon the retired list for the purpose of ena- 

bling them to draw an additional salary of $1.500 annually more 
than they would have been entitled to draw had they been retired 
with the rank that they had before these promotions were made, 
and the only justification that was made at that time or since 
were that these gentlemen were good officers. 

I desire to say, Mr. Speaker, that the men who fought under 
these officers were good soldiers and that they too are entitled to 
much oonsideration. 

I would not detract in the least from the achievements and suc- 
cess of the officers of the Army, nor of these officers whose names 
I have mentioned, nor do I blame them for being able to command 
influence to bring about their promotion to higher ranks; but Ido 
not want it forgotten that it was the private soldiers anid officers 
in the lower ranks in the Army who went to the front and did the 
hard pnp: bs pe a thousand battlefields and more, that enabled 
these and o' officers who have gained distinction to achieve 
their successes as officers of the Army. It was the gallantry of 
the private soldier that enabled the officers to win battles. When 
favors are bestowed, I, for one, do not want to see the 
private volunteer soldiery of my country overlooked, because it is 
the citizen sol of the land that we have got to look to when 
a crisis is on han 

And I believe in treating those who have fought the battles of 
the nation with that due consideration that will be an inspiration 
to those whom we may hereafter call upon to do like service. 

Mr. Speaker, while we are making provisions for those who 
actually participated ‘in line of battle upon the field and suffered 
the ps of Army life, let us not forget those that remained 


at homeins mse and cared for the household and kept together 
the children w the husband might serve his country. 
I believe, Mr. , that our laws should be more generous 


toward the women who stood the trials and difficulties and suf- 
fered and endured the so ane Z incident to a time of war. 

In conclusion, Mr. Rpeuher, desire to say that those who, in 
the hour of peril and danger, for the honor and preservation of 
the , leave home and fireside, leave wife and children, 
father and mother, and all that is dear to them, save the love of 
country, and endure the hardships of Army life, should ever have 
the care of Government and be the recipients of its most generous 
bounty, [Applause.] 


To such as have not enough of this world’s goods to keep them 
from want and suffering, or are laboring under injuries received 
in service, or disease, the result of service, and to those over whom 
old age and decay are creeping, the most liberal and generous 
policy should be pusued, and I am ready and willing at all times, 

| Mr. Speaker, to aid in passing such laws that this result may be 
reached. [Appiause.] 
| 


The North Carolina Suffrage Amendment, 


SPEECH 


or 


HON. WILLIAM W. KITCHIN, 


OF NORTH CAROLINA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Thursday, May 8, 1900. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union, and having under consideration the bill (H. R. 11212) making appr« 
oriations for sundry civilexpenses of the Government for the tiscal year end 
ing June 30, 190], and for other pyrposes— 

Mr. KITCHIN said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: Much has been said during this Congress against 
the election laws of North Carolina and the proposed suffrage 
amendment to her constitution which, if unanswered, may injure 
her good name with those who know not her people. As one of 
her Representatives, realizing that all patriots are sympathizing 
with her effort to solve the problem confronting her good people, 
I propose to speak in her behalf, and trust that her enemies, if 
such there be, wherever they are may be silenced by a plain recital 
of her conditions and a candid explanation of her honest attempt 
to improve them. 

In North Carolina we have at present about 340,000 electors, and 
it is usually estimated that 120,000 of them, or about one-third, are 
negroes, the vast majority of whom live in the eastern part of the 
State. 

Mr, Lincoln said at Charlestown, I1l., on September 18, 1858: 

I will say that I am not, nor ever have been, in favor of bringing about in 
any way the social and political equality of the white and black races—that I 
am not, nor ever have been, in favor of making voters or jurors of negroes, 
nor of qualifying them to hold office, nor to intermarry with white people; 
and I will say in addition to this that there is a physical difference between 
the white and black races which I believe will forever forbid the two races 
living together on terms of social and political equality. And inasmuch as 
they can not so live, while they do remain together there must be the posi- 
tion of superior and inferior, and I, as much as any other man, am in favor 
of having the superior position assigned to the white race. (1 Complete 
Works, 369.) 

In ten years thereafter the ignorant negro, without conception 
of the principles of government, was intrusted with the ballot 
and constituted the bulk of the State Republican party. He tilled 
offices which the best men in the State had filled. He was sher- 
iff, deputy sheriff, justice of the peace, legislator, constable, county 
commissioner, etc. 

Mr. Chairman, I remember when four out of the five commis- 
sioners of Halifax.County were negroes, and one of them the 
chairman of the board. 1t was an era of extravagance and cor- 
ruption. The great body of the white people came together, men 
of the west uniting with their brethren of the east, and hurled 
the Republican party from power and instituted good govern- 
ment, which continued to bless our State under Democratic rule 
for twenty years. 

During those twenty years in the black counties there was an 
occasional negro register of deeds or member of the legislature, 
and even district solicitor and member of Congress, but tho 
counties, towns, and cities were under absolute white control, 
and almost without exception under excellent government. 

So excellent was the Democratic administration of State, county, 
and municipal affairs, that when the Populist party was making 
its first campaign its orators, without exception, proclaimed that 
they had no complaint against the State Democracy, but that their 
fight was solely on national affairs. Senator BuTLER’s paper, the 
Populist organ, the Caucasian, said on July 14, 1892: 

Whatever differences may exist among North Carolinians over questions 
of national policy, there should be none in the State where Anglo-Saxon rule 
and good government is the paramount issue. 

During these twenty years Democratic speakers throughout the 
State charged that if the Republicans ever regained control of the 
State they would again give over many of the eastern counties 
to negro control, and inflict upon the white people hundreds of 
negro Officials. This charge many Democrats doubted; Republi- 
cans denounced it as false, and Populist orators said there was 
nothing in it. Their followers believed them, and thought we 
were erecling a scarecrow, 
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But, sirs, our prophecies came true, and the results of Repub- 
lican success disappointed the white Republicans of the west and 
the Populists of the east. The large majority of them were and 
are honestly opposed to negro domination in any part of the State. 
Many of their leaders even had been disappointed. Of course, 
here and there are degraded white men who rejoice at negro dom- 
ination, but they are few and usually without respect of their 
party fellows, 

OPPOSITION TO NEGRO RULE. 

I need not undertake to explain the opposition that white men 
have to negroes holding office over them, That opposition exists 
without contradiction; it isnot hostility to the individual negro. 
White men respect negroes of intelligence and character; white 
men befriend negroes at al] times. Here and there are negroes of 
education and character whom white men respect, but under 
whose official authority they will not consent to be. No white 
man of character and influence in North Carolina has ever pub- 
licly announced his approval of the vast number of negro officials 
that existed two years ago in North Carolina, White republic- 
ans of the west, when their party won with fusion with the Pop- 
ulists, in the legislature met the influence of the negroes in the 
east, and political demands exacted from them the laws which 
permitted the election of large numbers of negro officials. 

Political parties rule, and when the Republicans are in control 
it is no wonder that the negroes, constituting the vast majority 
of the Republican voting element, require legislation that will 
enable them to control where their numbers prevail. 

For years the negroes have had compiete control of Republican 
organizations in many counties.. They have even controlled dis- 
trict organizations, there being to-day, as I am informed, o 
chairmen of the Congressio: district committees in three dis- 
tricts. In many Republican district conventions negro delegates 

redominate. Thisis true of thesecond, third, and sixth districts. 

ven in my district in 1898 there were as many negro delegate 
as white delegates in the Republican Congressional convention 
which met in Burlington. 

The great body of the people never objected to negroes controll- 
ing the Republican machinery, but they do object when they 
control cities, towns, and counties, which they have done when 
their party was in control of State affairs. If the Republican 

ty shouid again control North Carolina, under present suffrage 
we the history of its conduct points unmistakably to another 
era of negro offic This their leaders may in vain deny, as they 
denied such charges 15, 10, and 5 years ago. 
MEANING OF NEGRO DOMINATION. 

But, Mr. Chairman, we frequently hear denials of the existence 
of negro domination. Whatisit? Ask the pareeate who have 
felt its evils. Ask the white men who have arrested by 
negro officers. Go to Craven County and ask the white lady who 
has had to d to the warrant of a negro justice of the peace. 
Go to New over and ask its chamber of commerce whose 
business was yzed. Ask the ladies who for months dared 
not alone walk the streets of W at midday. 

But I will give you a few facts showing negro domination 
two and three years ago. Negro domination does not mean that 
the government in every part of the entire State is under control 
of negro influences—few negroes live in the western part of our 
State. Counties and towns in eastern Carolina were under 
domination, which intelligent honesty can not deny. We say oo 
York is under Tammany domination, or a certain community is 
under German domination. We understand that. When the 
great controlling element is the negro vote, and when that vote 
and its influences name the officials‘and dictate the of a 
town, city, or county, then it is dominant. When it negro 
officials of a town or one. there is négro domination. 

When the voice and will of nineteen-twentieths of the white 
people. constituting more than that proportion of the virtue and 

ntelligence of a town or county, is overwhelmed and defeated by 
the negroes, there is negro domination. Sateen aah Seeneee 
that, with a nt eae they look such facts in the and 
still declare, in order to ~:4n in the west, that there was 
not in North Carolina anywhere im 1897 and 1898 any negro dom- 
ination, and seemingly expect people to believe them. 


FACTS. 
But to facts. The Fusionists controlled our legislatures of 1895 
and i897. Behold their fruits! 


In every case cited of justices of the peace, some good, 
Faasenne aaah ee eee Pretend 'bo be the white 

usionists re a negro. 
man’s friend! New Hanover County had ustices of the 
peace, Edgecombe 31, Bertie 1 Craven 27. I shall append 
their names to my remarks. ‘ax County had 29 negro justices 
of the peace, Vance 15, Granville 17, Caswell 7, and many other 
counties had them, there being about 300 in the State. The juris- 


diction of a justice of the peace, under our law, in civil 
extends to $200, in torts to $50, and in criminal matters to all 
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cases nee the punishment can not exceed $50 fine or thirty da) 
in jail. 

It has been with grossest misrepresentation asserted by op) 
nents of the amendment that negro justices of the peace did 1: 
exercise jurisdiction in cases where white men or their proper: 
wereinvolved. Mr. Chairman, my colleagues, Mr. BELLAMy, w 
lives in Wilmington, and Mr. THomas, who lives in Newber). 
both eminent lawyers, have appeared for white defendants in {),.. 
courts of these negro justices of the peace; for however unp!e, 
ant it may have been, a client of theirs never suffered from th 
personal feelings. 

In those two cities scores of cases have been tried before | 
gro justices of the peace in which white men and their proper, 
have been involved, Why, even in my district,in the county 
Granville, away up in the middle of the State, on the Virgini, 
line, often have negro magistra‘es issued their process again. 
white men. I have hereacertified copy of the papers in a case ji) 
which three separate negro justices of the peace performed ser, 
ices in a criminal case against an innocent white man, toget)h «+ 
with an explanatory affidavit of Hon. A. A. Hicks, now a disti: 
guished member of our State senate, who represented the defen 
ant and tried in vain to have the case removed before a whit. 
magisirate. It was removed twice, but both times it wasseut to 
negro justice of the 


ace. Ishall append it to my remarks. 

Halifax, Caswell, Vance, Granville, Edgecombe, Warren, Pertio. 
Northampton, and other counties had numerous negro officials, 
including county commissioners, registers of deeds, coroners, (1c); 
uties (sheriffs, clerks, and registers), constables, notaries pub).c, 
jailors, school committeemen over both white and colored schools, 
members of boards of education, etc. 

Twenty-seven counties endured negro officialism. A negro was 
on the board of directors for the white deaf, dumb, and blind 
asylum. The National Administration emphasized the conditions 
by appointing many negro postmasters, several of whom became 
einbezzlers; by giving Wilmington a negro collector of customs, 
and by appointing negroes as storekeepers and an internal-revenue 
deputy collector. 

‘ n 1898 there were about 1,000 negroes holding office in my 
tate. 

The Republicans in the last campaign ran negroes for the legis- 
lature in Edgecombe, Halifax, Granville, Vance, Pasquotank, 
Northampton, Craven, and Warren counties, electing their can- 
didates in the two counties last named. 


CRAVEN COUNTY. 


The Fusion legislature A avy the towns of Greenville, Newbern, 
and Wilmington under the domination of the negro and those 
whom his vote controlled, and who drew their political sustenance 
from him. In the county of Craven, in which Newbern is, I un- 
derstand that, while there are 2,000 negro Republicans, there are 
only 47 white Republicans; and I understand that in each of several 
other counties the number of white Republicans is less than 2). 
Craven in 1898 had 65 negro officials, among them the register 
of deeds, 3 negro deputy sheriffs, a negro coroner, a ne; county 
commissioner, and many magistrates and school officials, and this 
county furnished a negro candidate for.solicitor of the Second 
judicial district. Newbern had magee policemen and aldermen. 
ell me, was that white domination 
The ae in that county ran as their pogeeeny nomi- 
nated candidates in the last election a negro, I. H. Smith, for the 
1 ure: a negro, C. C. Roach, for county treasurer; a negro, 
John Willis, for register of deeds; a negro, Dr. Lassiter, for cor- 
oner; a negro, Robert Moseley, for county commissioner; a negro, 
Judge Stanley, for constable of Newbern Township; and a white 
man, J. L. Hahn, for sheriff; and a white man, E. W. Carpenter, 
for clerk, both of whom, as I am informed, were pled to ap- 
int mare cents All these negroes were elected. Stanley, 
oseley, and ith qualified and became officers; the others 
either failed to present bonds or presented such bonds as were 
held insufficient. 
NEW HANOVER COUNTY. 


New Hanover County had 86 ae officials; but as to Wilming- 
ton and that county, I take the following from the evidence in the 
Dockery-Bellamy contest case—it is from the sworn testimony of 
my colleague, JOHN D. BELLAMY: 


O, DA4 zou reed Os Apes of one Secrest, a witness for Oliver H. 
Dockery, contestant in this case, taken at Monroe, Union County, in the 
present case?—A. Yes; I did read it. 

Q. wae state, in substance, what that testimony was?—A. Although I 
hardly itis to contradict the statement of Mr. Secrest, as his 
character been a — witnesses to be very bad, [ will do 

at a political apraiing were I addressed 

. and I stated that the 

Winchester rifles and were going to 
shoot do say in 


say, and what been 

e ee noe, i 
position u national questions, 

government of Hotth Oardlinn under Fasten rele in 
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anise aaaees 
ted to the assem as a reason why the Fusion- 

finally in tocal mane oan power and control in North Carolina was that they 
ists show ted the citizens of Wilmington, Newbern, and Greenville to the 
vernment and negro domination and all that that implied; 

fter briefly stating how the town of Greenville had been gerryman 

and ai\nd put under negro control, and how the city of Newbern had been 
dered 0m eid Ithen came to the city of Wilmington, where I resided 
a a familiar with the state of affairs. I stated that as the result of 
yo B te islation the city had been put under negro control substantially; 
fusion cass the white people owned about 97 per cent of the property and 
that althowgach of the taxes of the city, that we had a board of aldermen, 
pai’ ee hite man for mayor who didn’t own a foot of land in the coupty, 
With a ¥ comparatively little or no taxes; that three or four of the board of 
anv Peon were negroes; that forty of the magistrates were negroes: that 
ye ‘fourteen tu seventeen of the thirty on the police force were negroes; 
- + neatly all of the deputy sheriffs of the county were negroes; that the 
ei ter of deeds of the canty was a negro; that every health officer of the 
rea very important position, was held by negroes; that one of the three 
cr’ -y commissioners Was @ negro; and the result of it was that a horribie 
cone of misgovernment had been brought about; that night after night bar- 
ia tos and robberies took place in town, without any detection: that within 
eat 900 feet of the city hall six burglaries had been committed within ten 
yes without a detection; that one burglar had been arrested in a lady's res- 
i oon anegro burglar, wascaptured and held by the ladies untila police officer 
anvieel and that. although the offense was punishable by death and not bail- 
le he was taken to the city hall and there let off on his own recognizance 
— a straw bond, I have forgotten now which, and the negro escaped; that 
nurders and crimes characters were of constant occurrence; that 
within about a year six murders had taken place in the county; that the ne- 
yroes showed an utter disrespect for and defiance of the law; that the city 
e ithorities, in the exercise of their discretion upon sanitary matters, had 
located a hospital for infectious diseases on the outskirts of the town, and 
the negroes, several hundred in number, a complete mob, armed with guns, 
pistols, and other weapons, went out. attacked, shot into, and burned it 
own, and the mayor and policemen, although remonstrating, were power- 
jess to resist it, and none of the said negroes were ever arrested or tried for 
the offense; that in the trial of causes in the court-house it was impossible 
to convict a negro of crime where a question of credibility arose between 
white witnesses and negro witnesses; that the juries, composed partially 
of whites and partially of blacks, would retire, and a hung jury was the 
result, the n aware voting solidly in the jury box in favor of the 
acquittal of t egro, if a negro was on trial. recollect especially re- 
citing an of my own experience, where I told them that I pro- 
secuted for Mr. Hamme, a very gallant and reputable citizen, a hat mer- 
chant of this city, who was assaulted in br daylight in his store by 
Richard Holmes, a negro policeman, and struck between the eyes with a 
pair of brass knuckles felled senseless to the floor; and that on three 
trials, although the defendant himself, Holmes, did not take the stand, 
that the jury, although the evidence was uncontradicted, failed to agree a 
single one the three times, standing the first time nine whites for convic- 
tion and three negroes for acquittal; the second trial — place at the 
next term of the courtall the white men on the jury stood for conviction 
and the negroes on the jury for acquittal; on the third trial, which took 
place at a subsequent term, it likewise stood eight or nine, I have forgotten 
the number, whites for conviction and three or four negroes for uittal, 
according tothe number of negroes on the jury; and that finally the Fusion 
solicitor, although I myself was associated in the ution, nol prossed the 
case without even consulting me; that day after day white ladies walked the 
trets of te Gey and wero ented, op a ope tngtance reputable young 
lady. to was Vv e wa y a negro woman 
ond clenak over the head with an umbrella; that the daughter of one of the 
ablest divines of the city was brusquely hurled up nst the fence and 
bruised by a eons on the streets in the broad daytime: that indecent re- 
marks were to ladies walking the streets by ne and complaint 
after complaint being made to the city authorities, which were the ones [ 
have before related to you, they found themselves unable to repress it; that 


property, life, and good order were not safe in the town; that the city 
authorities were totally inefficient to secure it; that the chamber of com- 
merce, & ive body of the city, presided over by a Repub- 
lican, tions sta‘ the city authorities were unable to secure 


resolu 
law and ordersubstantially, calling upon our people, as a matter of busi- 


ness and self-preservation, without regard to poli to change the existing 
order of affairs. in ence of this demoralization that 1 had been 
informed that the white of the city had ordered several thousand Win- 


protect ves, the pro ,and the welfare of the people, 

and that [ a conflict, and Ther Thoped none would come, but it it 
did ensued, that a fatal result would come to the negroes. 
I did not state in that speech or in pay epteon made in the campaign that 
to carry the election by force or fraud or any illegal 

means, and if I it so, I say most positively that I would not have 
countenanced it, and I would have eavieed it, and I say further that 
< far as ag peewee \erermation, eet be supend, there was Bo such 

urpose part Democratic party, or w le, to carr 

ie — force or fraud; but there Se a Detaveuination y overt 


peaceable and energetic means, such as argument and the 
like would as a matter of self-preservation to our people, to hurl 
from power the then in control and restore , order, and 


peace 
to our distracted State. I will state, further, that having 
and substantially the same thing in 
vered d the campaign, I now affirm that 
of the true condition of affairs as they 
have failed in the statement, it was in not 
Ww actually occurred and which I forgot 


to mention. the publication in a negro b- 
lished in tbs pity of a vide Gnd Slandedoes obtacks oncn tie Cintos ned verete: 


and corruption of fusion 
success in my beloved State! Tell me, was that white domina- 
tion? It was not. Yet, so reckless is Republican leadership that 
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j 
: 
: 
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it and says there has been no negro domination, 
oe ino danger of it. Do they approve the above- 


Let them meet facts potty ont speak out like men. They 
y have had the opportunity in 

on conventions. Do favor aremedy? Do hey offer one? 
oa re Peete te the culy rem y in sight, 
selecting as their 8 dard bearer in e 

present campaign the only man mentioned for their gubernatorial 
Republican leader in a 
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county the majority of whose voters are negroes, and who had 
been nominated by the same conventions that nominated negroes 
for the legislature, and elected on the same ticket with them. 





MANLY'S SLANDER, 


During the campaign of 1898, in the city of Wilmington, a 
negro editor of a negro newspaper, in an editorial, published the 
following vile slander upon the virtue of white women: 


Poor white men are careless in the matter of protecting their women, 
especially on farms. They are careless of their conduct toward them, and 


our experience among poor white people in the country teaches us that the 
women of that race are not any more particular in the matter of clandestine 
meetings with colored men than are the white men with colored women 
Meetings of this kind go on for some time, until the woman's infatuation or 
the man’s boldness bring attention to them and the man is lynched for rape. 
Every negro lynched is called a “ big, burley, black brute,” when in 1 

many of those who have thus been dealt with had white men for their 
fathers, and were not only not “* black “and “ burley,” bat were sufficiently 


attractive for white giris of culture and refinement to fall in love with them, 
as is well known to all. 

Is it any wonder that the great white pulse of the State beat 
strong and fast in the last campaign? Is it any wonder that the 
noble white men of the hill country and the mountains, when they 
heard the cries of distress and saw the danger signals in the east, 
sprang to their relief at the ballot box,and with unsurpassed zeal 
and determination defeated the cohorts of fusion, which had in- 
flicted those curses upon their kinsmenin thelowlands? Is it any 
wonder that the Fusionists, who had given the State an administra- 
tion marked by incompetence and scanda! in many of its branches, 
should have been overwhelmingly defeated ? 

When that campaign was over and the State had shown her 
revulsion to such a state of affairs, the best wisdom of the State, 
I may say of all parties, began to consider the situation in great 
seriousness, and there came an almost universal! desire to provide 
against a return to those horrible conditions which had damaged 
industry, excited fear, prejudice, and violence, and endangered 
the peace of men and the safety of women. Those conditions 
arose from a mass of voters who, as a constant menaee to good 
government, after thirty years of experience, were too ignorant 
to understand the issues, too irresponsible to consider them, and 
too prejudiced to appreciate them. After the election, prominent 
Populists, among them their present candidate for governor. it he 
has been quoted correctly, said the people would expect the De- 
mocracy to establish permanent safeguards against such return. 

The Democracy has undertaken this great task. It knew the 
cause—the great, impersonal mass of ignorance and prejudice 
considering the ballot as a means of opposition to the white race— 
and it proposed a remedy. 

OUR ELECTION LAW. 


Before I discuss that remedy, I hear a complaint that our elec- 
tion laws are partisan. On this floor my colleague, Mr. LINNEY, in 
discussing lynchings, criticised our election law. He argued that 
lynchings happened in a State in proportion tothe number of men 
who did not vote, having stated that where they can vote they do 
vote. I think the following extract from his speech shows his 
views as well as those common to most white men of the South 
as expressed by the gentleman from Texas, Mr. Burke: 


Mr. BuRKE of Texas. Will the gentleman allow me one more suggestion? 

Mr. LINNEY. Yes. sir. 

Mr. Burke of Texas. I do not defend lynching. I am as much opposed 
to it as any man in the United States, and my people are opposed to it. 

Mr. Linney. [ believe that. 

Mr. Burks of Texas. But in justice to this House should not the gentle 
man state the fact that in almost every instance the lynching occurs in con- 
sequence of the assaults of colored men upon the virtue of white women? 
And if such things occurred in the North the same justice would be meted 
out to the offenders. 

Mr. WHITE. Since my. race is assailed, please allow mo to answer. 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman from North Carolina {Mr. Linnny] 
yield? He has the floor. 

Mr. Linney. Yes. I yield for that purpose. 

Mr. WuirTe. I have examined that question and I am prepared to state 
that not more than 15 per cent of the lynchings are traceable to that crime, 
and there ate many more outrages against colored women by white men 

there are by colored men against white women. 

Mr. Linney. Mr. Chairman, the point I make is this: The suggestion of 
my friend from Texas is a good one, and I thank him for it. He has not these 
lynchings in his State, thank God, and we have them not in ours. Why? 
Because in his State wi have a pure ballot, as we did have in ours up to the 
vicious election laws of 1899. 


That my colleague was absolutely wrong in his reasoning is 
apparent from the statistics he used, if we will only compare 

assachusetts with North Carolina, for in the last election there 
were cast in North Carolina an average of 37,000 votes in each 
Congressional district, while in each Massachusetts district the 
average was only 24,000. From his argument you would expect 
several lynchings in Massachusetts in that election year, and yet 
the statistics he used showed no lynchings in that State and four 
in North Carolina. 

The gentleman also argued that our election law is unconstitu- 
tional because it authorizes the registrar to require the applicant 
for registration to prove his age, identity, and residence by at 
least two electors, and relied upon the case of Van Bokkelen v, 
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Canaday (73 N. C. Reports, 198), a case which construed the law 
under which an election in Wilmington was held. The gentle- 
man entirely misconceived the principle in that case. Our present 
law Goes not conflict with it. The court held the old Wilmington 
law unconstitutional because it required the witnesses as to one’s 
age, etc., to be personally known to the registrar. Judge Reade, 
in delivering the court's opirion, said: 

It will be noted that any bystander may challenge the voter without prov- 
ing anything against him, and the voter is not allowed to swear to his quali- 
fications, but he must prove them by the caths of others,and then they must 
be known to the registrar, and the rar must be satisfied. Now, how is 
it possible for persons who move into Wilmington from other counties in the 
State to get witnesses from a distance, known to the registrars in Wilming- 
ton, to prove their age and residences? It is impossible. It is a practical de- 
nial of the right to register and vote. 

Judge Rodman in concurring used this language: 

I also agree with the majority of the court in its view of that part of the 
act which requires voters before being registered, and alsuvif challenged 
before voting, to prove their qualifications by witnesses personally known to 
the registrars and pollhoiders. » 

* * * * + * s 

The sqguivement - the pias to the qyltention ofa valor chall be 
Ue Aen etdinenioas for teteee otiiehs Gan suunticntion proseriben, abd in my 
opinion is clearly beyond the power of the legislature. 

There is nothing similar to thatinourelectionlaw. So without 
doubt the gentleman was wrong in his contention. He has been 
elected under a law which authorized the requirement of evidence 
by ‘‘ one or more electors,” which is very like “‘ by at least two elec- 
tors” in the present law. Isubmit that it is not only reasonable 
but obligatory in morals for the legislature to authorize the regis- 
trar to require proof when he, as an honest official, deems proper, 
of the age, identity, and residence of a voter, in order to prevent 
wrongful registration, otherwise the books might soon be encum- 
bered with names of those not entitled under the law to vote. 
Under our law every qualified elector can register and vote. Many 
of its provisions are intended to prevent dishonest and illegal 
registration. 

The fusidn election laws gave the fusionists throughout North 
Carolina two members of the registration board, and the Demo- 
crats one, and the fusionists two judges of election and the Demo- 
crats one, thus giving the fusionists a complete majority, or two- 
thirds of the election officers. Under the present law we can have 
two-thirds, but the fusionists must have one-third. We have one 
registrar, and two judges of election who must be of different 
political parties. Under their law these election officials were 
appointed by the county election board, a of the clerk of 
the superior court, the register of deeds, and the chairman of 
the board of commissioners, who are nearly always strong parti- 
sans, and the majority of whom were, in 1898, fusionists in a great 
majority of the counties of North Carolina. Now wehaveastate 
board of elections, named by the legislature, of seven members, 
two of whom are fusionists. 

They elect the county boards consisting of three discreet electors, 
who appoint the registrars and judges of election. In doing this 
the Democracy aas not been more than the majority of 
this House is in election cases and in the appointment of its elec- 
tion committees. It is less partisan than this Administration was 
in the census appointments of North Carolina under a law in- 
tended to be non isan. There is not a Democratic census 
supervisor in all North Carolina, and few, if any, Democratic 
enumerators, and yet the fusionists who are responsible for this 
absence of Democrats in the census business in North Carolina 
talk of Democratic partisanship in election laws! 

HAWATIAN ELECTION LAWS. 

The Hawaiian act continued by express terms the sections of 
the Hawaiian election laws with am ts, giving the governor 
the power to appoint the boards of registration, by and with the 
advice and consent of the Senate, requiring the examination 
under oath of everyone who applies for registration as to every 
qualification, making a false answer in such pomgonsy ts dig 
giving any lawful voter the right to challenge one claiming reg- 
istration and to cross-examine him, and yieg registration 
until the board is satisfied that the claimant possesses the requi- 
site qualifications. In case of such denial, claimant's only rem- 
edy is to appeal to the ee Court. These laws also require 
the tax assessor to furnish, by March 15, the board with a list of 
the males who have paid their taxes prior to January 1. These 
laws also give the governor the power to a nt three inspectors 
of election at each precinct, as far as practicable of opposing par- 
ties—which I interpret to mean two of one party and one of the 
other. These inspectors are empowered to set apart sufficient 

around the voting place to prevent interference with the 
election. Such laws have this and the President ap- 
proved. They are very like ours—yet Republicans will 
them and denounce ours! Great consistency for statesmen 

y SUBMISSION OF THE AMENDMENT. 

But to the amendment, which I shall also append to my remarks 
in full, that the country may understand it. 
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Its opponents say it should not be submitted because a Den). 
cratic handbook issued in the last campaign promised that n.: 
ing of the sort would be submitted to the people by the De... 
cratic party. Only its opponents say that. No man, in my 0) ):- 
ion, who voted the Democratic ticket in order to redeem the St.) 
from the evils of fusion rule has yet said it. Where is the »). 
who voted the successful State ticket on account of such proms. 
that opposes the amendment? Those who put forth that ha:.:)- 
book acted honestly. They then did not expect such amendin 
At that time thousands of white men in the west did not ay». 
ciate the conditions in the east. As the campaign neared its «4 
the truth began to be established throughout the State, »);j 
defeated the Fusionists. A few days after the election the rey oy. 
tion in Wilmington took place. 

A conflict of the races occurred, resulting in great loss of |: fo, 
After that no one doubted the seriousness of eastern conditic js, 
Upon all good citizens was impressed the necessity of the legis|,- 
ture taking some steps to insure good government for the future. 
and to exclude the possibility of a return to such conditions 
as Wilmington, Newbern, and other communities had suffered, 
The legislature assembled in January. It then became their duty 
under their oaths to propose any and all legislation that to thom 
seemed best for the State. No promise by others could come 
them to violate their oaths or plain duty. An almost universal 
demand was made upon them to deal with the suffrage question 
in a manly, straightforward manner. They acted with great (o- 
liberation. Many able men put their heads together and formu- 
lated an act. Their proposition is submitted to the people. 

No Populist should object, as it is in strict accord with one of 
his chief demands—the referendum. Who can, who should, who 
will object to leaving this or any other matter to the people? 
When men are afraid to submit a question to the people, the seeds 
of tyranny are being sown. When one fears to trust the peoj)le, 
the people should fear to trust him. Let them thoroughly un ier- 
stand it. Let them decide it. The people readily understand 
that criticism of its submission is intended to distract attention 
from its merits. We are acting under the Constitution. Wo 
have the right to discuss this amendment, to appeal to the people 
in its behalf, to explain its provisions, to impress its necessity, 
and to foreteil its practical results. 


PROMINENT REPUBLICANS FAVOR IT. 


The Republican party, containing tens of thousands of ignorant 
negroes, may fret and fume over it, but can not force the individ- 
ual judgments and consciences of all of its strong men against it. 
The people—not Democrats alor —but the people have the ri:ht 
to adopt it, and the world knows that its support comes from those 
who are charged with the civilization of the State. 

Many prominent and influential Republicans favor the amend- 
ment, among them Hon. Thomas Settle, Member of this Hous» in 
the Fifty-third and Fifty-fourth Congresses; Hon. H. R. Starbuck, 

resent superior-court judge; ex-Governor Curtis H. Brogden, 

fessrs. Valloy Pace and J. M. Allen, of the Ninth district; Hon. 
J. B. Mason, Hon. E. V. Cox, Hon. A. W. Shaffer, Hon. T. P. 
Devereux, Messrs. R. P. Williams, Joseph Perry, and others. If 
the Democracy advocates it, and so many Republicans advocate 
it, surely it must be worthy of consideration. Thus, understand- 
ing conditions in my State, I think a thorough comprehension of 
the amendment will convince the impartial critic of its propriety, 
fairness, and constitutionality. 

‘ SECTIONS 4 AND 5. 


Other sections of the amendment prescribe 
taining to sex, age, citizenship, residence, re 
dom from conviction or confession of a felony. 
fifth sections are as follows: 


Sxo. 4. Every person presen himself for registration shall be abic to 
read and write any section of the stitntion in the English language; and 
before he shall be entitled to vote he shall have paid, on or before the Ist day 
of March of the year in which he poses to vote, his poll tax, as prescri}ed 
by law, for the previous year. taxes shall be a lien only on assessed 
property, and no process ehall issue to enforce the collection of the same, 
except against assessed property. : 

Sec. 5. No male person who was on Jan 

entitled to vote under the la 


h. 


ualifications per- 
ation, and free- 
The fourth and 


th mary 1, 1867, or at any time prior 
ws of any State in the United States 
wherein he then resided, and no lineal descendant of any such person, shal! be 


denied the right to r and vote at any election in this State by reason 
of his failure to the edu jon prescribed in section 4 
of this article: He shall have in accordance with the 
terms of this section prior to December 1, The general assembly shall 
t persons who register under this se: 


Ww 
su 
en by the peo: this State, unless disquali- 
= as gut anor ee of a” Prete, Such persons shall have paid 
Its purpose is not to injure, humiliate, or impede any class of 
our liens, It will stimulate education, ieee gules, and re- 
move many o discussions of econom good uestions. 


We seek not strife and ion, but a overn- 
ment, tha equal peubedlian of ove Ives continue to bless 
those who do not vote as well as those who do, 








MANY NEGROES WILL VOTE. 

J it thousands of negroes will vote, some of them among 
Pe Dect and most influential of their race. Soi 1 
under section 5, as in most of the thirteen original States free 
negroes could once vote. They voted in North Carolina prior to 
1835, and in Massachusetts and other States in 1866. 

There were 21,000 free negroes in North Carolina im 1835, 4,000 
of whom were entitled then to vote. There are probably 10,000 
negroes in the State who can register under section 5. _ 

There are several thousand white men in the State of foreign 
birth, none of whom can register under section 5, though many 
of them can register under section 4. Unletterel white men, 
except those of foreign extraction, can vote under the amend- 
ment, provided they comply with the first three sections, are 

niltless of felony, and pay their poll tax. The right of suffrage 
is limited to those who can rea 
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Some will register | not conflict with the Constitution. 





and write, and yet is not on | 


that account denied to those, if otherwise qualified, who repre- | 


sent generations of electors, and on whom is the imprint of 
centuries of heroic and patriotic performance in public affairs. 


Every citizen of every race, who has the reasonable qualifica- | 


tions required, will be a voter. 
of no one to vote, and does no wrong in extending suffrage. 
Those who may register under it are conclusively presumed to 


The fifth section denies the right | 


have that sufficient intelligence which in others must be shown | 
by ability to read and write. Common sense and observation | 
teach that those whose ancestors have taken part in government | 
and who have from their fathers and grandfathers learned the | 


rights aud glories of free institutions, receiving by tradition and 
in: fi 
more intelligent—than educated persons who have not inherited 
that capacity, and who have had the advantage of no such tradi- 
tions, 

The chject of the educational test is to insure sufficient intelli- 
gen ze, but ability to read and write is not the only evidence of 
intelligence. 

Mr, DOLLIVER. I understood my friend to say that the object 
of the e¢ scational test was to insure intelligence, but that if the 


¥ 





ment, then the illiterates were to be admitted to suffrage. Now 
it looks to me as if the only — who are to be shut ont under 
such a provision as that are the illiterate blacks; and I heard my 
friend the other a, such a glowing 

blessedness of the Constitution of the 
like to hear him justif 
vision as indirectl 
account of their color. 


tribute to the beauty and 
nited States that I would 
such a statute or constitutional pro- 


say he will understand my position, and I will show him that we 
exclude no one on account of color. I repeat that the reason an 
educa test is adopted in any constitution is that it is an evi- 
dence of intelligence. But we take this further ground, that the 
ability to read and write is not the only evidence of intelligence. 
When [ see a white man, American, English, German, or other, 
whose race has made the civilization of the world what it is, who 
has carried independence and liberty wherever independence and 
liberty have gone, with a great history back of him, when I see him 
built like my friend, with his physical characteristics, whether he 


can read and write or not, I see the evidences of intelligence, and | 


you need not pegaire education to show it. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. The census of the United States shows that 
the deficiency in the matter of reading and writing is quite as 
much a characteristic, or nearly so, of the white people of North 
Carolina as it is of the black people. 

Mr. KITCHIN. I say nothing of that, but the ventleman cer- 
tainly understood me to say that white illiterater are endowed 
with more in (and the intelligent people in my country 
know it) than the illiterate blacks. That is the point I make. 

Mr. DO Why does not; your proposed constitution 
say distinctly that colored people who can not read and write are 
to be excluded from the right of voting ¢ 

Mr. KITCHIN. Because our constitution does not mean that. 
There are some negroes who cannot read and write and yet who 
will vote, There are other people, of foreign birth, unable to 
read and write who will not vote. 

Mr. DOLLIVER, How can the gentleman have studied the 
Constitution of the United States as a Representative on this 
floor, and then come here with a subterfuge of that character ? 

Mr. KITCHIN, I say we stand by the Constitution of the 
United States; I say ey that we have not violated it and do 


not intend to violate : 
Mr. Certainly you have dodged it. 
have not, and the gentleman knows I have 


ue DOLLIVER. 
not. I do not like any such insinuation. 

Mr. DOLLIVER “What I mean is that this instrument which 
yucet fait Oe North Carolina is certainly in- 
to the Constitution of the United States. 


200 a capacity and aptitude for independent thought and | 
t, are, though unlettered, as intelligent—and frequently | 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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Mr. KITCHIN., Now, if the gentleman will listen to me, if I 
have time [ will state my views on that, and in my opinion they do 
The gentleman is in error if 
he thinks the Constitution guarantees the right to vote to the 
blacks, 

Mr. DOLLIVER. It certainly says that no State shall exclude 
people from the right to vote on account of their race, color, or 
previous condition of servitude. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Yes; it says the right of suffrage shall not be 
denied on account of race, color, or previous condition of servi- 
tude. Itsaysthat and no more. Now, I say this, that when this 
amendment has been passed in North Carolina, there will be prob- 
ably from thirty to fifty thousand colored men who will continue 
to vote. Not one of those could vote if his right to vote was de- 
nied on account of his race or color. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. Why don't you go ahead and apply that test 
of illiteracy to the white people as well? 

Mr. CRAWFORD. If my colleague will allow me, in answer 
to the gentleman from Iowa, who thinks that it applies to black 
men alone, [ would suggest that it will apply to Indians, to men 
of foreign birth, and ail others of whatever color who or whoss 
ancestors could not vote in 1867 or prior thereto, and is therefore 
not a discrimination against the negro as a race. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. ‘That is not a very great exception in North 
Carolina. 

Mr. KITCHIN. In further answer, I say we think in North 
Carolina the illiterate whites, as a class, have sufficient intelli- 
gence. The educational test does not deny a negro’s right to vote 
because he is a negro. Massachusetts has the educational test. 
W ould you say the ignorant negro in Massachusetts is denied the 
right to vote on account of his color? 

Mr. DOLLIVER. Massachusetts has made a very fair appro- 
priation of money to teach people within that State to read and 
write, for one thing. 

Mr. KITCHIN. North Carolina is doing that. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. Why don't you put it as frankly as the Sena- 
tor from SouthCarolina did about a similar constitution as to that 


| State when he said that having tried to shoot and defraud the 
ancestors of the illiterates had been participating in the Govern- | 


| 


i 
| 


excludes people from the right to vote on | 


| 


| 





| 
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negro out of the right to vote they proposed to do it by the consti- 
tution. 

Mr. TALBERT, The gentleman isin error. He was speaking 
of the time before that constitution was adopted. 

Mr. KITCHIN. South Carolina had a right to deal with the 
matter by constitutional amendment and so have we. And I will 
state that we do not deny the right of any man to vote on account 
of bis color or race. Every negro, every Indian, and every China- 


| man can vote if he has the very reasonable qualifications laid down 
Mr. KITCHIN, If the gentleman will listen to whatI have to | 


in this amendment. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. That isa great concession to the Constitution 
of the United States. 

Mr. KITCHIN. I yield to the Constitution of the United States 
and deny that we contradict itin any respect. I will ask my friend, 
How could any black man vote if we denied him the right to vote 
on account of his color? I will further ask the gentleman, How 
could any former slave vote under our amendment if we denied 
him the right to vote on account of a previous condition of servi- 
tude? And yet there will be hundreds of ex-slaves that will con- 
tinue to vote in North Carolina under this amendment. Not one 
of them could vote if we violated the Constitution of the United 
States and denied tothem the right to vote on account of race, color, 
or previous condition. We do not doit; but when we come to the 
point of intelligence and require sufficient intelligence, then we 
say the intelligence of a man is to be determined in two ways: 
First, by being able to read and write. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. Second, by inheritance. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Second, by the man or his ancestors having 
voted prior to 1867. 

Senator SHELBY M. CuLLom, a distinguished Republican, chair- 
man of the Hawaiian Commission, in his report on the Hawaiian 
Islands on pages 2 and 3 of Senate Document No. 16, third ses- 
sion Fifty-fifth Congress, uses this language: 

An important subject of our investigation was that of the adaptability of 
the several races of the people who inhabit the islands for American citizer 
ship, and their ability to sustain the obligations which attach to the right of 
suffrage. The American idea of universal suffrage presupposes that the 
y of ci**-ens who are to exercise it in a free and independent manner 
have, by inheritance or education, such knowledge and appreciation of the 
respoasibilities of free suffrage and of a full participation in the sovereignty 
of the country as to be able to maintain a republican government. 

This is strong authority upon a great truth; that is, that intelli- 
nce, the capacity to grasp and understand situations and issues, 
sinheritable. Why, if you take one hundred illiterate white men 
such as live in my friend's district, perhaps—— 

Mr. DOLLIVER. Few live there. 

Mr. KITCHIN. If you take 100 of them and stand them up in 
ine, and then take 100 of the African race, who, at best, are only 
thres hundred years removed from barbarism and only a genera- 

ion from slavery, and stand them by the side of the 100 illiterate 





sippi, has expressly sustained the 
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white men, everybody knows that those 100 illiterate white men 
ere superior to those 100 illiterate colored men in general informa- 
tion, in intelligence, and in everything that goes to qualify a man 
for the proper exercise of suffrage; and no one can deny it. I re- 
spect the colored man who in the last thirty or forty years has 
come out of slavery and risen in the esteem of his fellows and in 
the esteem of the white race. We have them scattered through 
North Carolina. We have nothing against them. We say they 
are an honor to the race and they show what that race can do, 
but when we say that the unlettered white man is superior in in- 
telligence to the unlettered colored man we insult nobody, but 
only state a fact that every man knows. You recognize that 
wherever you go. You recognized it here in voting for the 
Hawaiian bill. I thought that was—— 

Mr. DOLLIVER. I think my friend denied it by voting in 
favor of universal suffrage, did he not? 

Mr. KITCHIN. I did not. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. I noticed my friend accused us some days ago 
of having denied some people in Porto Rico the benefits and bless- 
ings of our Constitution—— 

Mr. KITCHIN. lam in favor of the Constitution going every- 
where our jurisdiction goes, and the gentleman again fails to 
perceive . 

Mr. DOLLIVER. 
what at home. 

Mr. KITCHIN. It has been applied in my State, and no man 
who is acquainted with the conditions there can deny it. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. I would like to say this. Ihave a great deal 
of sympathy with my friend's argument, but I do not like to sit 
here and listen to tirades upon the Declaration of Independence, 
liberty, and the Democratic party, to be followed by such an 
argumentas my friend's, [Laughter and applause on the Repub- 
lican side, | 

Mr. KITCHIN. The gentleman may not like it, and I do not 
care whether he likes it or not. [Applause on the Democratic 
side. 

Mi, DOLLIVER,. If my friend will drop the Constitution and 
drop the Declaration of Independence and keep away from Kansas 
City, I will take more stock in his arguments. 

Mr. KITCHIN. I shall neither drop the Constitution nor aban- 
don the Declaration of Independence to obtain the gentleman's 
approval. Mr. Chairman, I shall now further proceed to demon- 
strate the constitutionality of this amendment as I intended when 
first interrupted, 





I would be delighted to see it applied some- 


FIFTEENTH AMENDMENT. 


Political motives, when the best men of the South were not 
heard in undertaking to elevate the negro to the political position 
to which white men had struggled through ages, did not insure 
his right to vote, but merely enacted that it should not be denied 
on account of three particular things. The fifteenth amendment 
to the Constitution of the United States says: 


Section 1. The right of citizens of the United States to vote shall not be 
denied or abrid by the United States, or by any State, on account of 
race, color, or previous condituon of servitude. 


RIGHT TO RESTRICT SUFFRAGE. 

With that limitation, the State has the absolute right to say 
who shall and who shall not vote. It legaily denies the right to 
vote to citizens under 21 years of age, and to those Who have not 
resided in the State a s ed time. The fourteenth amendment, 
guaranteeing the privileges and immunities of citizens of the 
United States and the equal protection of its laws to every person 
within the jurisdiction of a State, does not confer suffrage. If it 
did, women and children would vote, for they are persons and 
citizens. 

The State still has the sovereign right to prescribe the qualifi- 
cations for its voters. These vary in different States. The 
fifteenth amendment means that if a citizen of the United States 
has the qualifications required by a State to vote, then hisright to 
— shail not be denied or abridged on account of his race, 

or, etc. 

Suppose Pennsylvania, which possibly has more foreign-born 
white men than negroes unable to wae our | , should 
adopt our amendment, would any one question its constitution- 
ality? If constitutional for Pennsylvania it is constitutional for 
us. It is sometimes u that ae more negroes 
than whites. Theconstitution does notforbid that. TheSu e 
Court of the United States, in the issis- 


mitted purpose. Larcen 

more negroes than whi The number rier 

affect its constitutionality. A State can not one man the 
t to vote on account of his color, race, or previous condition 

of servitude, but it can deny a thousand the right to vote for 


other causes, 
TO ELIMINATE THE UNFIT VOTER. 
A reading of the amendment discloses no reference to race, 
color, or servitude, Those who adopt it and those who construe it 





| and responsibilities of suffrage. 





| scientious, loving ri 


will know that it says what it means, neither more nor less. | {s 
enemies often ignure what all must concede, that in the essent,| 
requisites of the best and safest suffrage one race is, and iney\ q. 
bly so, from its traditions and history, its environment, its nat). 
and condition, superior to another, and that under any reasona\)|, 
rule intended to separate the fit from the unfit voter a larger )).. 
portion of @e inferior race will necessarily be eliminated tha), , 
the superior race. A State has the right to adopt any reasona\, . 
rule, qualification, or expedient to separate the fit from the u):{\ 
voter not violative of the fifteenth amendment. 

For this purpose Republican Massachusetts has an educatio),.| 
qualification, Republican Rhode Island a property qualifica:j,, 
Republican Pennsylvania a tax-paying qualification, and this [).. 
publican Congress passed the Hawaiian bill with an educationa| 
qualification for the people who wish to vote in those islani|s 
and under which 30 per cent of the men can not vote. No rij: 
will be perfect. No law will admit every fit voter and rejo + 
none, and reject every unfit voter and admitnune. I submit, how. 
ever. that the proposed amendment, under present conditions iy 
North Carolina, is as nearly a perfect rule as wisdom is apt to dv 
vise. Its extension of suffrage to more whites than negroes is 1):\t. 
ural and necessary in distinguishing the fit from the unfit voter. 

A voter should be aaa his country’s welfare; ¢oy- 

t above all things: intelligent, fairly undeyr- 
standing the general principles of government and the ordinary 
matters presented for his suffrage, and fearless, acting upon }\is 
best judgment. He should vote honestly, without fear, favor, or 
corruption. 

The ordinary unlettered negro is not pao for the duties 

He usually knows nothing of and 
cares nothing for aeons issues. Appeals by bad leaders to his 
fears, passions, and ignorance usually control him. He has little 
pride in the glorious history of his country. He dares not vote 
openly contrary to the mass of negroes. 

SUPERIOR TO UNLETTERED NEGROES. 


The unlettered white man, on the contrary, has the courage of 
his convictions. He is intelligent. At his father’s feet he learned 
the lessons of government and the duties and rights of citizens, 
He is superior to the unlettered negro in information and intel- 
lectual grasp. He has for generations attended the courts and 
habitually heard legal and political discussions. He understaniis 
American fundamental principles. He is a patriot. He fougit 
at Kings Mountain, at Guilford, and Trenton. He was with 
Washington at Yorktown, with Jackson at New Orleans, with 
Lee and Grant at Appomattox. His moral faculty and firmness 
of purpose exceed those of the unlettered negro, e has claimed 
and exercised political rights for hundreds of years. Seven cen- 
turies ago he wrung the great charter from pas King John. 
He made Luther's reformation successful. He shouldered his 
rifle, builded his cabin on the frontier, and laid the foundations 
of the country’s tness. Is he not better qualified to exercise 
a patriotic, int mt, incorruptible ballot than an uneducated 
man whose race and ancestry have never eet him in 
liberty, in government, in progress, in mind? It can not be sur- 
prising that more of his race than of any other will vote under 
any reasonable system of s . 

7 white man conceived the railroad, steamboat, printing 
press, telegraph, and other inventions that bless—art, science, 
medicine are his. He organized our Government, created our edu- 
cational and developed cur religious systems. He has come in 
contact with the brown man, and his superiority appeared; he has 
met the yellow man, and the yellow man gave the way; he 
has faced the red man, and the red man is disappearing from the 
earth; he has touched the black man in his native home, and the 
black man yielded to him. 

EVILS OF IGNORANCE AND PREJUDICE. 

The people of North Carolina, considering well their task, have 
undertaken to remove from the ballot the evils of ignorance an‘! 
prejudice, Believing in the larger capacity, better intelligence, 


steadier , and more constant patriotism of the race most 
greatly blessed by God, they will not deny the right to vote to 
unlettered men cherish an ancient heritage of political rights 


w an 
and duties. We give all educated the same ts, but we refuse 
patriot responsi- 


to place on the wi See em unl 

ion oe — the 7 leo ont _ eieaeeent 
e draw a line of separation and a to enlig ju en 

and conscience for justification. 7 

STAND OR FALL AS A WHOLE. 


The entire amendment will stand or fall as a whole. It is thus 
submitted to the popular vote. No one can vote for one section 


and reject another. All sections to suffrage. Each sec- 
tion is material to the whole nt, Its opponents can cite 
no authority in which 


an amendment or statute of similar nature 
sustained at all when 


tional in a material part. In ot the proposition I have 
stated there are numerous , only one of w I will 
cite, as it is of universal fame. It is the case which the 











: ic and limited the Government's taxing power, 
American poms resort to stamp taxes in time of need. It was 
coms enough to invalidate all sections of the income-tax sched- 
~ * of the Wilson bill, on the ground that some of the taxes levied 
pod unconstitutional, though many of them, standing alone, 
were admittedly constitutional. = = : 

The last paragraph of the court’s opinion, after referring to 
those held unconstitutional, concludes that ‘all those sections 
constituting one entire scheme of taxation are necessarily in- 

alid,” Republicans usually approve that decision. No man 
whe approves it can consistently say that one section of our pro- 

osed amendment can be declared unconstitutional and the others 
vand intact. I quote the following bearing on this proposit:on 
from the opinion of the court in that (the income tax) case (158 


U, 8., 636): INCOME-TAX DECISION. 


To laid down by Chief Justice Shaw in Warren vs. Charles- 
cash think thee applicable, that if the different parts “are so intimately 
vonnected with and dependent upon each other as conditions, considerations, 
w compensations for each other as to warrant a belief that the legislature 
intended them asa whole, and that if all could not be carried into effect the 
legislature would not pass the residue independently, and some parts are 
unconstitutional, all the provisions which are thus dependent, conditional, 
or connected must fall with them.” Or, as the point is put by Mr. Justice 
Matthews in Poindexter v. Greenhow (114 U. 8., 270, 304): “ It is undoubtedly 
true that there may be cases where one part of a statute may be enforced as 
constitutional and another inoperative and void, because uncon- 
stitutional; but these are cases where the parts are so distinctly separable 
that each can stand alone, and where the court is able to see and to declare 
that the intention of the legislature was that the part pronounced valid 
should be enforceable eyen though the other parts should fail. To hold 
otherwise would be to substitute for the law intended by the legislature one 
they may never have been willing by itself to enact."’ 

The court then cites Spraigue vs. Thompson (118 U. S., 90, 95) 
to the same effect. A constitutional amendment will be treated, 
if possible, with greater consideration, in order to ascertain the 
people's intentions, than an ordinary legislative act. 1 predict 
that no honorable man will ever assert that either the legislature 
or the people would have approved our amendment with the fifth 
section omitted, aes 

I have referred to the above authority in order to cogently 
refute the main arguments generally made in North Carolina 
against it, when its enemies, abandoning other ground, appeal to 
the fears of the people after first saying that (which we contro- 
vert) the fifth section is unconstitutional, by declaring that the 
other sections will stand without it. F 

It is, however, now fully understood that the legislature in 
June will add another section to the amendment, declaring that 
if for any reason any of the amendment shall fail, then the 
whole amendment shall be void. This will remove the fears of 
the most timid and unbelieving,and convince him that unlettered 
men who, or whose ancestors, could vote prior to 1867 wi!l continue 
to vote. The intent of the ere will then be plain. The 
amendment will remain as a whole or fail altogether. 

Often when one attacks section 5 he wants no negroes disquali- 
fied, but if n are disqualified he wants whites also dis- 


qualified. The unlettered white man has no worse enemy than | 


he who on the one hand labors to prevent the disqualification of 
incompetent negroes by o 
other hand strives to ify unlettered white men, after its 
adoption, by ee that section 5 is unconstitutional and shall 
not stand, and that the other sections shall stand, thus demanding 
at every turn that unlettered whites with greatly superior natu- 
ral and acquired qualifications shall be forever chained to equality 
with unlettered negroes. 


NOT AN ABRIDGING SECTION. 


No one questions the constitutionality of the first four sections. 
Section 5, instead of denying or ee the right to vote, 
enied to certain ones 


on account of of educational qualification. This section 
is an oe an abridging sec , and its reasonable ex- 
tension of ge to certain ones is because of the actual intel- 


ligence and fitness for universally known to be usually 


Consider the effect of the amendment as a whole. 
that after its 
could vote if the t 
Thousands of living 
to vote on account of race, color, or previous 


30 ta of age, born of parents who 
scvtion 6 bab Mincleke the vil war, will not be benefited by 
section 5, but his to vote is not denied on account of his 
say, ‘‘ You require me to read and 
read and write, therefore you 
vote on account of my color.” 

in order for a negro to vote he must be able 
If he has this reasonable educational quailitica- 
does not vote. Yet his color does not 
education. Exactly the 


ing the amendment, and on the | 
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It is admitted | shall constitute the electorate. 
thousands of negroes will vote; not one | two separate constitutions—the Federal and the State. 

to vote were denied on account of his race. | 

testimonials will contradict the assertion that | their State constitution in any respect not in conflict with the 
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same will be his case underouramendment. Underitevery negro 
can vote in North Carolina who could vote in Massachusetts, «nd 
also an additional c!ass, those whose ancestors in any State could 
vote at any time prior to 1867. He may be cual black, of the hum- 
blest race, and may have been a slave, yet if ho has the reasonable 
qualifications prescribed, without effort at denial he will vote. If 
the amendment denied the right to vote on account of race, color, 
or servitude, then a former negro slave could not vote, though he 
might be the wisest and most highly educated man in the 8 tate. 
VAST DIFFERENCE IN FITNESS. 

Between the great mass of unlettered ones, who, or whose ances- 
tors, could vote prior to 1867, and the great mass of the unlettered 
ones who or whose ancestors could not then vote, there is a real 
and vast difference in capacity, in fitness, in intellectual and moral 
force, in information, in love of home and country, in aspiration, 
in all that makes competence for good suffrage. It is a deep, time- 
proven, unmistakable, unchangeable, God-created difference, 
known to all men. 

The position of those who oppose the amendment assumes that 
there is no difference in fitness for suffrage between the unlettered 
whites as a class who will vote under it and the unlettered negroes 
as a class who will not vote under it, and that the only difference 
between them is race and color. Those who will may contend 
that the unlettered negro is the unlettered white man’s equal in 
this respect, but the advocates of this amendment stand for the 
white man's superiority. The Constitution does not forbid our 
position. Present conditions demand it, and its results will vin 
dicate it, 

POPULIST PLATFORM. 

That the Populist organization admitted the existence of negro 
domination in the past and the danger of it for the future is con- 
clusively shown, it matters not what their speakers may say, by 
the deliberate insertion of a plank in their present State platform 
favoring an amendment to disqualify any and all negroes, and 

rsons of negro descent to the third generation, from ever ho!d- 
ing office. The fact is, every man who favors that ought to favor 
our amendment, and I believe he does; and I further believe that 
that plank was adopted for the mere purpose, on the part of 
Populist leaders, to divide the votes of white men who oppose 
negro rule in any part of North Carolina, 

f the educated negro of character is unfit in Populist eyes to 
hold office, is the ignorant negro competent to dictate who shall 
hold office? The Populist plank is the most ungratetu! proposition 
ever adopted by a convention, for it can not be denied that the 
leaders who had that plank inserted owed their political positions 
to a large extent to negroes. When the great majority of 1gnorant 
negroes no longer vote, the evils which all white men dread will 
be avoided. The tool of ignorance can no longer be wielded by 
politicians contrary to the best interests of humanity. 

The uneducated white man has never yet brought ruin and dis- 
aster by his ballot. He has stood as a patriot in every storm of 
political strife. 

DECLARATION OF INDEPENDENCE. 

The Declaration says ‘‘all men are created equal.” It has 
been ably maintained that the signers of the Declaration had in 
mind men of European descent—white men. This was the view 
of the great Stephen A. Douglas. The Supreme Court, in the 
Dred Scott case, said it ‘‘ was too clear for dispute that the en- 
slaved African race was not intended to be included” in those 
words. It is, however, true that all men, women, and children, 
of every race, are equal and will remain equal, under the law, in 
the rights of person, and property, in the rights of life, liberty 
and the pursuit of happiness. 

Voting is not necessary to that equality, for women, boys, and 
insane people have it. For the quel of the public one man’s life 
is taken by law and another is imprisoned. For the good of the 
public suffrage is limited. All men are created equal in a state 
of nature. hen they organize society and establish government 
they surrender to that government—to their constitution—a por- 
tion of their rights. That constitution, or the sovereign power 
under it, then has the inherent right to say what class of persons 
Our organized society exists under 
Under 
them the people of the State can at any time change their laws or 


Federal Constitution. 
THE 1908 CLAUSE AND THE POLL TAX. 
It will be noted that everyone who registers for the first time 
after 1908 must be able to read and write. This is a great stimu- 
lus to education, and the white boy now 13 years old will learn to 
read and write, thus demonstrating the great characteristic of his 
race—the determination to qualify himself for governmenta! af- 
fairs, and showing his superiority over the negro, who will luve the 
opportunity of similar publicschools. Itis derogatory to the intel- 
ligence of the white youth of our State to think they will not 
learn to read and write in the next eight years. It will be further 
noted that every illiterate white man who registers before 2908 
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will always thereafter enjoy the privilege of voting without re- 
gard to education in any manner. How can any man object to 
this? Certainly no friend of the uneducated white man can ob- 
ject to it—his enemies alone can oppose it. 

Another feature is the poll-tax qualification. It is provided 
that those liable to a poll tax must pay that tax for the previous 
year on or before March 1 of the year in which he offers to vote, 
it being his last year’ poll tax. This is a very wise provision. 
No man should take part in an election who willfully refuses to 
pay his poll tax, which goes to education and the poor. Our old 
men are, by the constitution. exempt from poll taxes, and our 
county commissioners are authorized to and do exempt all others 
from the poll tax who are in their opinion for any cause entitled 
toexemption. This ae any hardship. It merely tells the 
able-bodied young and middle-aged men that they must pa some- 
thing to support governmental objects, if they want to help elect 
the officers. Here again will the white race meet its duty and 
exhibit its superiority. 

CONCLUSION. 

Having siudied this amendment with all side lights available, 
I am thoroughly satisfied that it is just, wise, necessary, and con- 
stitutional. Of course neither myself nor any other man can say 
how any judge or court will hold if its validity should ever be 
questioned in the courts. The utmost we can do is to give the 
reasons for the faith within us, and trust that the courts will 
consider the whole matter, if it ever reaches them, in a spirit of 
fairness and freedom from partisanship, confidently believing 
that when such a spirit shall guide them they can never find a 
word in the Constitution or a principle of fundamental law which 
our amendment contravenes. 

Mississippi and South Carolina years ago limited the suffrage 
in a manner which separates the fit from the unfit voter, allowing 
the whites with superior intelligence to vote, and yet disqualify- 
ing the ignorant negroes. The qualifications in those States stand 
unchallenged. Louisiana has provisions very similar to our 
amendment. They stand to-day,and I am informed that no one 
has brought its validity into question in the courts. Her ablest 
lawyers and her entire delegation on this floor have entire con- 
fidence in its constitutionality, and express gratification that the 
race problem in their State is solved. 

Many of you have doubtless been surprised at the novelty of 
our amendment, but on due consideration you will find no valid 
objection to its adoption by our —. Hold your hands off and 
let us deal with the problem. If you are interested on account of 
the negro, we say that we think more of the negro than you do 
and treat him better. He has not been shot down in my State 
because he wanted to work, as he was in Illinois. We have for- 
given him for the evils he hasinflicted on our State, for he knows 
a re = oe , om we desire * ee for the future the 

ighti ec is ignorance an 

e that through causes which aie could not con- 
trol one race excels the other, and while those of the inferior race 
of sufficient intelligence will be among the States electors, we 
insist that we have the right to make an honest constitutional 
effort to the intelligent unlettered white patriot on higher 
ground than the ignorant, careless negro. e@ are enga in 
the white man’s cause, the cause of better government and higher 
civilization, and upon white men we rely for success. 


APPENDIX A. 
Mr. W. B. McKoy, 


Chairman of the Democratic Executive Committee: 
AUGUST 20, 1898. 
Dear Str: In sonly to your letter of this date (August 20, 1898), I herewith 
hand you a list of the negro gg of New over County, asfollows: 
Aurew J. Allen, Thomas Brinkley, oon. Paes, be etary Valentine 
Howe, Daniel Howard, J. M. Jenkins Elijah Lane, Washington McNeill, J 
S Korwqot, sone H. Rivera, John H. y: Thomas Smith, A. J. Walker, 
. oN. . lijah 


monn, Joie teltos yy, John H. Howe, Benj. .B . Major Loftin, R. H. 
Lane, Caleb M. Martin George W. Price, Abel N Robinsot "Chas Sullivan 
J.E. Taylor, Jonn H. Webber, Godfrey Willis, ir. Lewis worth, Levi 
am, .H. Davis, A. L. Freeman, Samuel M. ; 

ours, truly, 


WILMINGTON, N.C., August 20, 1898. 


CERTIFIED LIST OF NEGRO JUSTICES OF THE PEACE ELECTED AND ACTING 
IN AND FOR THE COUNTY OF EDGECOMBE. 
Townes No. 1.—Turner Prince, Y. D. Garrett, Dred Wimberly, Cammillas 
Dancy, H. H. 


Cherry, and H.N. Cherry. 
Township No. 2.— Brown, Jesse Jenkins, Albert Cherry, and Joseph 


No. 3—Samuel Howard, Willie and Mack Stokes. 
wnship No t— PE belbeay Beniunhs Detleers- doku Henry Knight, 
is. Rt bert E. Kader Petway,and Samuel H. Foster. 


To 
and Lewis 
Township 
‘e. 6.—Ross . 
‘0. 7.—Wi Groen Hinton, and Caswell Philips 
Frank and Preston H. 


No. 
Township No. 11.—David Lawrence, G. H. Porter, and Lewis H. Hart. 


JOHN D. TAYLOR, C. S. C. 


—_ 





I, Ed. Pennington, clerk of the superior court of Edgecombe Coyn:, 
certify that the above-named men were elected and are now acting jus 


of the peace for this county, and that each of the persons named is a }\. vt - 


ED. PENNINGTON. 
Clerk of the Superior ( 


, 
) 


This 2th day of August, 1898. 


CERTIFIED LIST OF NEGRO MAGISTRATES IN BERTIE County, 


Emanuel Tayloe, David G. Raynor, Mark Law, Armstead T. wi). 
Authur Heckstall, Richard Bikes. Bryant Walton, Frank Peele, W;j.); 
Cherry, reo Cherry, N Cherry, sr.. George W. Hardy, Wilv, Wil. 
kins, Danie W. Stewart, John A. Bazemore, Harry B. Spivey. oe 

NortH CAROLINA, Bertie Co 

I, W. L. igen. clerk of the superior court in and for Bertie Coun: 
certify that the persons named above were duly elected to the offices s::.)..; 
and that all of said persons are colored. The records of my office show {} 
election or appointment. 

Witness my hand and seal this 20th dav of Avguet, 1898. 

W. L. LYON, Clerk Superior « 


elr 


CERTIFIED LIST OF NEGRO MAGISTRATES IN CRAVEN COUNTY. 

H. E. Dawson, W. D. Pettiphea, Jesse P. Godett. E. W. Fisher, Davi 
brose, Dock Cooper, Abraham Dennis, Alonzo Pelham, Washington s))j).., 
Jas. R. Hooks, Albert Foreman, Alexander Pelham, A. A. Bryan, [ewig 
Ham, W. W. Lawrence, Robt. G. Moseley, Thos. O. White, Jno. B. Willis, \| 
W. Chapman, W. H. Green, W. H. Burton, Fred. Douglas, i. W. Eubanks 
Dennis Perkins, Frank Rasberry, John A. Boons, W. A. Rountell. : 
STATE OF NORTH CAROLINA, Craven County: 

I, W. M. Watson, clerk superior court of Craven County, do hereby certify 
that the foregoing is a true list of the colored magistrates of this county, as 
appearing on the records in this office. ; 

W. M. WATSON, 


Clerk Superior C 


Ay 
ADs 


New Berng, N.C., August 16, 1898. 


APPENDIX B. 
(Transferred to Wm. Royster, justice of the peace, Oxford, N. C.} 
Strate or Nortn CAROLINA, Granville Cowity. 

Before L. P. WorTHAM, J. P. 

Henry P. Harris, being duly sworn, complains and says that at in said 
county, and in Fishing Creek Township, on or about the — day of February, 
1897, Harvey Hobgood feloniously stole, took, and carried away personal prop- 
erty belonging to the said Henry P. Harris of said county, to wit: One driy- 
ing wheel longing to reetins machine, horsepower and separator, value 
$50, value of said wheel being $10, contrary to form of statute and against the 
peace and dignity of the State. 


his 
HENRY P. x HARRIS. 
mark. 


Subscribed and sworn to before me the 24th day of April, 1897. 
L. P. WORTHAM, J. P. 


STATE OF NORTH CAROLINA, Granville County. 


To any constable or any other lawful officer of Granville County, greeting: 
You are hereby commanded forthwith to arrest Harvey Hobgood, and him 
safely keep so that you have him before me at my office, in Granville County, 
April 27. at 5 o'clock p. m., or some magistrate of said county, immediately, to 
answer the above compiaint and be dealt with as the law directs. 
Given under my hand and seal this 24th day of April, 1897. 
[SEAL. } L. P. WORTHAM, J. P. 
Summon the following witnesses: 
Joe Lynch and Albert Harris. 
Norra CAROLINA, Granville County. 
Henry Harris vs. Harvey H , 
To J. P. Buchanan, consta of Fishing Creek Township, Granville 
County, N. C., greeting: 
Whereas the within closed warrant was issued me 2ith day of April, 
1897, with orders for trial 22d day of May, 1897, and w agreeable to the 
it was on said 22d day of May, it was supported by affidavit, sworn 
rom under me and con to Wm. Royster, J. P., of Oxford Township, 
Granville County, N.C., whereas it was again sworn ont from under !)im, 
the said Wm. Royster, and again re before me for trial: Now, acting 
under the authority of the as in me vested, the constable of Fishing 
Creek Township, Granville waaay N. C., will please hereby take due notice 
to summon all the above-named witnesses in porece, and bring or cause to be 
brought the body of the defendant, Harvey , before me for trial of 
the action now in question, at tho office of T. J. Mitchner, ., at 10 o'clock 
_- Tuesday, August 31, 1897. In which fail not. This 5th day of August, 


L. P. WORTHAM, J. P. 


Order to constable of Fishing Creek Township, Granville County, N. ©. 
J.P. Buchanan serve quemelly under no less penalty than the law may 


Norra CAROLINA, Granville Coun! 

Before T. J. MrrcHNeER, J. P. 

State vs. Harvey 

This cause coming on to be tried before me this 31st day of August, 1897, after 
hearing the evidence it is adj by the court that defendant, Harvey 
Hobgood, from custody of the sheriff. It is further «- 
jetued Se me oare _ this — is frivolous and that the prosecut:', 

T. J. MITCHNER, 


J. P., Fishing Creek Township, Granville County, N. ©: 
This May 26th, 1998. 


Nortu CAROLINA, Granville Coun!)’. 


I, J. G. Hunt, clerk of the —— court of Granville County, do here)” 
certify that the foregoing is a oes 6 Oe eee, were order of 
re State vs. Harve: 


moval, and in the case of Ho ,as taken 
Senet yet ta tae ce 7 
Witness my hand and official seal. 
7 J. G. ha 
This February 5, 1900. . 








meena 
Norra CAROuINA, Granville County. 
y 


: duly sworn, says that he is an attorney at law, and 

A. A. Hicks, being Ooin Oxford, Granville County, N. C., since the 4th day 
has bees Pp 1887; that Harvey Hobgood, the defendant referred to in the fore- 
. voted vit and warrant, is a white man and has been his client for at least 
going @ ve: that after the removal of the trial from L. P. Wortham, esq., 
ten Joey iltiam Royster, esq., of Oxford, N. C., he was employed by Harvey 
before "7 to appear and defend him insaid action; that he did appear before 
Hobgonk William Royster, J. P., and objected to the trial of the said Hobgood 
weve im for the legal reason that the same had been removed from the 
os - where the prosecution originated, and the same was sent by the 
towne™tiam Royster or L. P. Wortham, or both, before T. J. Mitchner, a 
said : ‘of the peace for Fishi Creek Zownship, that affiant appeared with 
Sk at the house of T. J. Mitchner and defended said action forthe said 
nis clien’ “hat he bas known L. P. Wortham, William Rovster, and T. J. 
Hob gover for several years; that they are all negroes; that William Royster, 
M — om the said warrant was first sent, is a coal-black negro, a partisan Re- 
to hican and was the warm friend of the said Henry P. Harris, the prose- 
ae in said action, and had recently succeeded in procuring the governor 
of North Carolina, Hon. D. L. Russell, to pardon the said Henry P. Harris 
fom a two years’ term in the tentiary, said Harris having been convicted 
see oeret assault upon a white man; that affiant used every means in his 
power to get the said negro justices to return Hobgood’s case before a white 
Magistrate, of whom there were one or two in the township, but his offorts 


were in V: ate i — A A. HICKS. 
bscribed before me February 5, . 
Sworn toand su J. @. HUNT, C. 8. . 


APPENDIX C. 
AN ACT TO AMEND THE CONSTITUTION OF NORTH CAROLINA. 
The general assembly of North Carolina do enact: 

Sgcr1on 1. That Article VI of the constitution of North Carolina be, and 
the same is hereby. abrogated, lieu thereof shall be substituted the 
following article of said constitution: 

ARTICLE VI. 
SUFFRAGE AND ELIGIBILITY TO OF FICE—QUALIFICATION OF AN ELECTOR. 

; on 1. Every male person born in the United States, and every male 

aoe whe hes been saturalized 21 years of age and possessing the qualifi- 
cations set out in this article, 1 be entitled to vote at any election by the 
people in the State, except as herein otherwise provided. 

Seco. 2. He shall have resided in the State of North Carolina for two years, 
in the county six months, and in the precinct, ward, or other election district 
in which he offers to vote four months next preceding the election: Provided, 
That removal from one precinct, ward, or other election district, to another 
in the same county. not operate to deprive soe rson of the right to 
vote in the ward, or other election district from which he has re- 
moved until four months after such removal. No person who has been con- 
victed, or who has confessed his guilt in open court, upon indictment, of any 


the t of which now is, or may hereafter be, imprisonment 
in the State shall be a ae to vote unless the said person shall be 
first rest to citizenshi the manner prescribed by law. 

Sec. 3. Every to vote shall be at the time a legally regis- 
tered voter as herein pre! and in the manner hereafter provided 
by law, and the general assembly of North Carolina shall enact general 

laws to carry into effect the isions of this article. 


Sec. 4 Every person himself for registration shall be able to 
read and write any of the Constitution in English language; and, 
before he shall be entitled to vote, he shall have paid, on or before the Ist 
day of March of gh ye argh pro to vote, his poll tax, as pre- 
scribed by law, for previous oer ‘oll taxes shall be a lien only on 
assessed eae peseees : issue to enforce the collection of the 

perty. 

Seo. 5. No male person, who was on January 1, 1867, or at any time prior 
thereto, entitled to vote under the laws of any State in the United States 
resided, and no lineal descendant of any such person shall 

and vote at any election in this State by reason 

educational qualification prescribed in section 4 
he shall have stered in accordance with the 
to December 1, ! The general assembly shall 
of all persons who register under this sec- 
to 1 Ae As 

e e . unless dis- 
~eninol eukar undies Ser this article: Provided, such persons shall have 


none, voter iz North Carolina, except as in this article disqualified, 
eligible to office, but before gotering upon the duties of the office he 
hall take and subscribe the following oath: ‘I, . do solemnly 
or affirm) that I will su and maintain the Constitution and laws 
and the itution and laws of North Carolina, not 

h, and that I will faithfully discharge the duties of my 
rsons shall be disqualified for office: First, 
« of Alsighsy God. Second, all persons 
confessed t guilt on indictment —_ 
or not, under rent suspended, of any 
other crime for which the punishment may be 
+ since citizens of the United 

and in office; unless such person shall be 


of in a manner bed by law. 
of the provisions of the constivation. relating to suffrage, 


elections, as contained in this act, amending the constitu- 

go into effect on the Ist day of July, 1902, if a aeaty of the 
of the State so declare at the next general election. 

pe ouenttted at the next pa epetion to 

same manner and under the same 

rules and regulations as is ‘provided in the law regulating geveral elections 

in this State, and in force May 1, 1899; and at said election those persons de- 

amendment shall cast a written or printed ot with 

amendment” thereon, and those with a contrary 

or printed ballot with the words “ against sul- 


be hela and the votes peinened. com vot, 
result announced, under same rulesan 
force for returning. comparivg, counting, and canvass- 


the members of the L if - 
Srity of the votes cantare tn fave of thecal entiocnt ie abate ts 











= 


Ma: 
Gihemtences, it shali be the 
the State to certify said amendment, under the seal 
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of the State, to the secretary of state, who shall enroll the said amendment 
so certified among the permanent records of his office. 
Sec. 5. This act shall be in force from and after its ratification. 


In the general assembly read three times and ratified this 2ist day of Feb- 
ruary, A. D. 1899. 
C, A. REYNOLDS, 


President of the Senate, 


H. G. CONNOR, 
Speake r of the House of Re pre sentatives, 


Civil Code for Alaska. 


SPEECH 
or 
Weenie She Se, 
OF MISSOURI, 
IN THE HouUsSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Thursday, May 17, 1900. 


HON. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union, and 
having under consideration the bill (S. 3419) to provide a civil code for 
Alaska— 


Mr. COWHERD said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: I take advantage of the rule permitting general 
debate in order to makea few remarks in regard to the Nicaragua 
Canal bill, which lately passed the House. The Representatives 
from the State of Missourion this side of the Chamber—at least, 
all who were present on that occasion—voted against the passage 
of that measure. Several Republican papers since that time have 
taken occasion to criticise our vote, and the State convention of 
the Republican party, which assembled last week in Kansas City, 
inserted in their platiorm a denunciation of the Democratic mem- 
bers of Congress from that State because of their vote on this 
measure. As a matter of fact,every member of the Missouri 
delegation was and is now favorable to an isthmian canal, and I 
believe the same might be said almost without exception of every 
man who cast his vote against the measure that passed the House. 

The question, however, on which we voted was not whether the 
Isthmian Canal should be built, but was the passage at that time 
of the particular bill then before the House, It probably has es- 
caped the memory of some pocere that the Fifty-fifth Congress 
passed a bill providing for the appointment of a commission by 
the President and appropriating a million dollars to be used in 
making a full survey and investigation of all the different routes 
across the Isthmus and to report to Congress in regard to the same, 
and I believe the measure was broad enough and intended to cover 
the obtaining of options from the Government controlling the 
territory through which the canal weuld be built. 

It is a fact not generally known to the public that there are four 
routes across the Isthmus now under consideration and investiga- 
tion by the Walker commission. First, the Nicaraguan route, 
which is about 169 miles long, traversing territory of both Nica- 
ragua atid Costa Rica. This route will require 6 locks, the lake 
level being at an elevation of 100 feet. On the Atlantic side the 
harbor is bad, owing to the dirt and filth brought down by the 
San Juan River. It is probable a good harbor can be built above 
the mouth of the river, but this will involve very considerable ex- 
pense. Much work will aiso have to be done on the Pacific har- 
bor. The estimates of the cost of the work are so far apart no 
accurate idea of the cost can be given. The Panama route is 47 
miles long, and will probably require 4 locks, the upper level 
being about 80 feet above the ‘oval of the sea. It presents no en- 
gineering feat that may not be overcome; it lies entirely within the 
jurisdiction of Colombia. A French company has completed 
probably about 40 per cent of the work, has built a railroad along 
the entire line across the Isthmus, 

The objection to the route is the fact that it is complicated bya 
concession made to a French company, and our Government can 
afford to touch it only in case the French company would sell out 
their entire interest in all the property and the Colombian Gov- 
ernment would give us a new concession or grant upon proper 
terms. Thereare still two routes left about which little is known. 
San Blas is one, 22,miles long, and this is about al! that is defi- 
nitely known of the route, as it has never been surveyed, and in 
fact it is said that no white man’s foot has ever crossed the Isth- 
mus at that point. The Darien route is 23 miles long. It ends 
both on the Atlantic and Pacific side in an excellent natural har- 
bor. Neither the Darien nor the San Blas route is complicated by 
any concessions heretofore granted; and while they are on Colom- 
bian territory, the country is really owned and controlled by a 
native Indian tribe that has never been conquered, and one that 
never permitted a surveying party tocross its territory until the 
present commission negotiated a treaty with them. The present 
commission is making a full and complete survey of all these 
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routes, collecting information as to all concessions that have been 


granted, and will be able by the next session of Congress to give 
a complete and exhaustive report as to the conditions affecting all 
four of these routes. There are on the commission a half dozen 


engineers among the most skillful and learned men in their pro- 
fession in the world. When they have reported the facts, Con- 
gress will be in a position to act intelligently u this question 
and not until then, es lly when one remembers that two of 
the routes across the Isthmus have never heretofore been fully 
surveyed or even inspected, except near the shores, by white men. 

So much for the general features of the question. Now,as to 
the particular bill upon which we were called to vote: It was ob- 
jected to, first, because it selected a special route, when neither 
Congress nor anyone outside of it was possessed of sufficient 
information at the time to say whether it was the best; second, it 
provided that the President should proceed to procure from the 
Governments of Nicaragua and Costa Rica a concession giving us 
control over the right of way and authorizing us to build a canal, 
thus selecting a route before any agreement was made with the 
government that owned it. This put us absolutely at the mercy 
of these two South American Governments. Once before, when 
Mr. Frelinghuysen was Secretary of State, we attempted to secure 
this right of way, and a treaty which was never ratified was ne- 
gotiated with Nicaragua, by the terms of which we agreed to lend 
them $4.000,000 in cash to pay individuals for the land taken and 
_ give the Nicaraguan Government one-third of the net earnings 

orever. 

Had Costa Rica held out for similar terms, the right of way 
would have cost us $8,000,000 and two-thirds of the earnings of the 
canal in perpetuity. How much would they demand, if the pres- 
ent bill should become a law, when we come to negotiate for a 
concession, after Congress has already decided we must have it 
and nothing is left for them to do but to fix the price? In addi- 
tion to this there are already two concessionaires claiming the 
right of way—the old Maritime Canal Company, who insist their 
concession has not expired,and what is known as the Cragin Com- 
pany, who claim to have obtained a concession but a short time 
ago. Confronted with these conditions, was it good business 
policy to tie the Government up with a single route and instruct 
the President to buy the right of way? 

But this was not the only objection to the bill as it stood when 
put upon its ge. The people of the country have heard much 
of the Hay-Pauncefote treaty, which was designed to take the 
place of the Clayton-Bulwer treaty of 1850, and which aside from 
the formal parts is as follows: 


ARTICLE I. 


It is agreed that the canal may be constructed under the auspices of the 
Government of the United States, either directly at its own cost, or by gift 
or loan of money to individuals or corporations, or through subscription to or 
purchase of stock or shares, and that subject to the provisions of the present 
convention, the said Government shall have and enjoy all the rights incident 


to such construction, as well as the exclusive right of providing for the regu- 
lation and management of the canal. ~~ ” 


ARTICLE IL 


> 
The high contracting parties, desi to preserve and maintain the “ gen- 
eral principle * of neutralization established in Article VIII of the Clayton- 
Bulwer Convention, adopt as the basis of such neutralization, the followin 
rules, substantially as embodied in the convention between Great Britain an 
certain other nee at Constantinople, October 29, 1888, for the free 
navigation of the Suez Maritime Canal, that is to say: 

1. e canal shall be free and open, in time of war as in time of peace, to 
the vessels of commerce and of war of all nations, on terms of entire equality. 
so that there shall be no discrimination against any nation or its citizens or 
ee in respect of the conditions or charges of traffic, or otherwise. 


the canal except so far as may be strictly : the ‘remaas of such 
vessels through the canal shall be effected with least ble delay, in 
in ores and with only such intermission as 


of se 
rizes shall be in all respects subject to the same rules as vessels of war of 
the belligerents. : 
4. No belligerent shall embark or disembark Sroops, munitions of war or 
warlike materials in the canal except in case of ental hindrance of the 
transi the shall be resumed with all possible dis- 


5. Tne provisions of this article shall apply to waters t to the canal, 
within three marine miles of either end. Vessels of war of a belligerent shall 
not remain in such waters longer than twenty-four hours at any one time 
and in such case shall as soon as possible; but 


essel t within twenty-four hours 
from the departure of a vessel of war of the o 
establishments, 
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ARTICLE IV. 


The present convention shall be ratified by the President of the 
States, by and with the advice and consent of the Senate thereof, and |,, 
Britannic Majesty; and the ratifications shall be exchanged at Was); 
at London within six months from the date hereof, or earlier if poss —_ 

In faith whereof, the respective plenipotentiaries have signed this 
tion and thereunto affixed their seals. 

Lean duplicate at Washington the 5th day of February, in the 

r 4 


7 


JOHN HAy 
PAUNCEFOTE. 
For one I believe that the isthmian canal should be built \)y ¢), 
United States; should be owned and controlled by the Uiteg 
States, protected and defended by the United States; should }, 
open to the passage of all vessels in times of peace and, when this 


vernment is at war. should be a part of the defenses 0; ¢),, 
commneye and to that end should be fortified and garrisoned. | (, 
not ieve we should put one hundred and fifty to two hundred 
millions of the people’s money in that great enterprise and lea», 
it to become the property in time of war of the first battle ship 
that can reach its mouth. It is contended that our Navy wil! \o 
sufficient protection for the canal in time of war. Against this 
contention stands the admitted fact that one gun well placed oy 
land is the equal, according to experts, of from three to six upon 
an attacking ship. Should the approaches to the canal be seized 
by a hostile force and fortified, we would be compelled to bring 
from three to six times the opposing force in order to retake the 


rty. 

ould it not be better at the outset to build and man fortifica- 
tions sufficient to protect this great investment and hold this im. 
portant post in the defense of our coasts? It is contended, how- 
ever, that we should follow the plan England has adopted in 
neutralizing the Suez Canal. In comparing these two projects it 
must be remembered that we have held now for nearly a century 
the indisputable domination of the Western Hemisphere, a c'aim 
no government has made good in regard to European or Asiat'c 
lands or waters, It must also be remembered that while Env!and 
has not fortified the Suez Canal, yet, with her forts at Gibraltar 
and Malta, the Mediterranean is eet dominated by her 
guns, and she can in time of war or necessity close the canal at 
will. It is well at this point to call attention to the fact that the 
Hay-Pauncefote ig submitted by the President on February 
5 to the Senate is still pending before that body, and the time 
for ratification has but lately been extended until after the next 
meeting of Con ; 

It is also well to remember that under the terms of that treaty 
the canal is to be kept free and open in times of war as well as in 
times of peace to the vessels of both war and commerce of i! 
nations on terms of entire equality, giving to our enemies tho 
same right to use our property for the purpose of attacking us that 
we would have for the purpose of preparing for defense; ind 
should we attempt to prevent an attacking fleet from passing 
through the eaaal we might, if this treaty is ratified, at once in- 
volve our country in trouble with Great Britain. The treaty 
further provides that the canal can not be blockaded in time of 
war, that our own vessels can not revictual or take stores therein, 
that we shall notembark or disembark troops or munitions of war 
in the canal or within 8 marine miles of either end, that our own 
vessels of war shall not remain within 3 miles of said canal in 
time of war for a term longer than twenty-four hours, and that no 
fortifications shall be erected commanding the canal or the ac)a- 
cent waters, 

It can not be possible that the people of the United States are 
this great work; yet in har- 
icaraguan 


that there might be no conflict with it. The clause providing 
that the Secre of War should construct and fortify for Je 
by striking out the word “fortification ” and 
inserting the word a . An amendment providing tliat 
‘the Secretary should Servey gases and protect” was voted 
down. An amendment ng ‘‘that the location should 10 
be fixed and determined until the Isthmian Canal Commission. 
now in su the various routes, had reported ” was 
voted down, and the m to recommit with instructions ‘0 
the committee to report the bill ding that ‘the President 
is authorized to control of such territory as is necessary 
ildi of a canal across the Isthmus. 
ar to excavate and to construc! 
be necessary to preserve 


the interests of the United States ,” was ¥ down. 
Such were the measures the House refused to and pro- 

ceeded upon the of a bill tying the hands of the Presiden! 

and committing the country toa cular route before the com- 


ee ee rane me , chairman o! 
commission, had stated that were. even to 
say that the Ni route was ocr P the coun 
try at the mercy of two South American governments to demand 
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; ased for right of way; providing for the expend- 
= sum, they P00 of an oon le's money upon such terms as 
the United States was to bear all the burden and England reap 
~ rofits, and refusing to permit a single American gun or 
ee eee coldier to come within 3 miles of the canal for defense 


in times of war. Against this monstrous proposition the Demo- 


cratic members of the Missouri delegation recorded their votes | 


and are Willing to abide by the decision of the people they repre- 
sent. 


Military Academy Bill. 


The legislation in the history of this Government wouid be 
Th mont ee ceased subsidy bill now pending, which means taking 


the eho ‘Treasnry the taxes of the many and applying them to the favored 


from the 
few. 


SPEECH 


or 
a) ry 
HON. ALBERT 8S. BERRY, 
OF KENTUCKY. 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Tuesday, May 15, 1900, 

e Hous of the Whole on the state of the Union, and 
wo ne, one eee ee bill (H. R. 11538) making appropriations for 
the Military Academy— 

Mr. BERRY said: 

Mr. CuairnMAN: This bill comes from a committee which has 
had serious trouble during the present session in the considera- 
tion of the Coeur d'Alene mining troubles in the State of Idaho, 
commonly known as the ‘** Bull-pen outrage.” Iam not aware of 
how much time has been spent in the consideration of the bill now 
presented, In general terms I am for anything that shall im- 
prove thecondition of the Military Academy at West Point, which 
has done so much through its graduates for the martial glory of 
our country, However,ithas becomeacustom of this body, when 
in Committee of the Whole, for members to address themselves to 
any subject of national import, whether or no connected imme- 
diately with the subject under discussion. 

I shall at this time direct a few remarks to the bill now threat- 
ening this body, and which has done so for the last twenty-five 
years. It only reached the acute stage during the Fifty-sixth 
Congress, to wit, the question of a subsidy to build up a mer- 
chant marine which I think the Republican party has destroyed 
in the last forty years by high protective tariff, and its indisposi- 
tion to allow the American people to buy ships where they pleased 
and where they could procure them at the most advantageous 
prices, refusing to all foreign-built ships American registry. Let 
us for a few moments review our maritime history. 

The measure now under consideration is not a new one. It rep- 
resents that dominant idea of the great nations of the world, to 
control as | a share as ible of the trade and commerce of 
the high seas, History informs us that the people in ancient times 
who engaged in seafaring found it their greatest source of profit. 
In early times such c was in small craft—largely a coasting 
trade—but it hasincreased from one century to another, until now 
there are no seas unexplored, unless it be those locked in the arms 
of the polar ice and snow. 

The history of our own country, beginning with the early settle- 
ments along the Atlantic seaboard—an endless, dangerous forest 
behind, the sea before—led the early comers to a life of fishing 
and general seafaring. Through many years this naturally en- 
gendered in the colonists a genius for the management 
and construction of wooden sailing vessels. It is this same prin- 
ciple that makes the test maritime power now, in 
spite of the large subsidies which other foreign nations give their 
shipping in an effort to compete with her. lt is her vatural posi- 
tion—a densel ted island, depending largely on the 

reat world beyond even for food, that makes it a necessity 

or Britannia to rule the wave. 

Long before the Revolutionary war thecolonies had done so much 
toward aoe the maritime nations of the world that the 
mother to look upon them as formidable rivals. 
Of course the success in this ticular line was due in great 
Ineasnre tothe unboanded supply ot timber of which vessels were 
_ made, ae the - of pe arace, wise Ame- 

began career as a separate nation, her shipping increa 
pin pe Having the best seamen, expert workmen, and the best 
material, she forged to the front and became the leading 
shipbuilder of the . She supplied many nations, and even 
En her largest customers during the reign of 


This supremacy continued, until about 1855-56 it was at its 
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zenith. It was at this time, when the tonnage of the world di- 
vided among the different nations gave approximately one-third 
to the United States, one-third to Great Britain, and the remain- 
ing third distributed among the other nations of the earth, that 
England repealed ali restrictive navigation laws and with the new 
idea of free ships went into the markets of the world and bought 
where she could buy cheapest. 

Now let us turn to the sad spectacle which presents itself of 
our gradual decadence from our proud position as one of the first 
maritime nations of the earth. The first reason which confronts 
us was that in the progress of civilization iron and the steam 
engine came to be substituted for the wooden sailing ship. As 
before stated, the early training of our people had made the build- 
ing and management of wooden sailing craft a specialty in which 
they had excelled. England, seeing the possibilities of the use of 
iron, rapidly applied herself to developments along this line. 
America, with her adoptive spirit, kept pace, and in 1851 the 
steam tonnageof the two countries was about equal. (Wells, Our 
Mer. Mar., p. 49.) 

At this time had America been allowed the same privileges as 
her competitors; had she not been hampered by all sorts of re- 
strictive legislation, she could have kept pace with her rival in the 
development of a merchant marine. But the facilities of Great 
Britain made it possible for her to produce cheaper and better 
steam engines. and we, by the aforementioned restrictive laws, 
were prol.ilited from taking advantage of British skilled labor 
when it was the only thing that would have enabled us to keep 
our place among the maritime nations. 

During the civil war 800,000 tons of American shipping was re- 
moved to foreign registry and our laws prohibited that such vessels 
should return to the American flag afterwards. This and the 
high tariff placed after the war on many articles entering into the 
constructiox of vessels went far toward diverting the attention of 
our mercharts from shipbuilding and owning. Those who had 
until then engaged in the clipper trade around the Horn with Cali- 
fornia and elsewhere on the high seas now gave their efforts to 
the building of the great transcontinental railroads. and the ad- 
venturous spirit of Young America was turned from the old life on 
the deep to the prairie schooner, and the untold wealth of mines and 
wheat fields there being opened to them. At atime when cities 
were the mushroom growth of a night and Greater New Yorks 
were platted where the railroads crossed the prairie and the pri- 
meval forests, the inevitable result was the diversion of capital 
from shipbuilding interests, and the decadence of the merchant 
marine followed as the night the day. 

With a view of restoring our depreciated tonnage we have be- 
fore us a bill which proposes to subsidize both ships and men. 
This means taking from the public treasury money gathered by 
taxation of the many and bestowing it upon a favored few. The 
bill provides that there shall be paid upon the tonnage of every 
ship plying between a port of the United States and any foreign 
port agiven amount, said amount being increased as the speed 
and capacity of the vessel varies, 

This is ostensibly to build up the shipyardsof the United States, 
presuming that foreign nations can now build cheaper and better 
vessels than wecan, Is this a correct hypothesis? At a recent 
hearing before the subcommittee of labor of the Senate Mr. 
Cramp said (p. 20, Sen. Doc. 318, 55th Cong.,): ‘*‘We secured the 
building of vessels for the Russian Government in competition 
with France, Germany, and England because we could build them 
at a little less than they could and in a shorter time.” * * * 
** We also secured the construction of Japanese vessels because we 
were 20 per cent lower than English or German builders.” Such 
a statement from so eminent an authority ought to convince the 
most incredulous that the proposed subsidy is not needed to 
encourage shipbuilding in this country. 

Those who are urging the enactment of this bill tell us that 
each year we pay a sum variously estimated from $195,000,000 to 
$300,000,000 for freight and ene traffic carried under foreign 
flags. If this amount could be saved to us the wisdom of the 
measure might not be questioned, and the large sum to be paid in 
subsidies might be warranted. But is this the best way to ac- 
complish the end in view? Would not a repeal of the existing 
restrictive laws and allowing American capital to invest in the 
best and cheapest market at once remove the need of this ques- 
tionable legislation? 

It seems from the preamble of the bill that one of the chief pur- 
— of those who designed it is to take advantage of the appre- 

ension of the American people growing out of the late war, and 
to secure to us auxiliary cruisers and seamen in case of war com- 
ing suddenly. The probabilities are that America has had her 
lesson, as the English had in the Crimean, and the French in the 
Franco-Prussian war, und that no future enemy will find her so 
begs gre 

subsidy paid to a limited number of vessels constructed under 
the supervision of naval officers with a view to their rapid trans- 
formation into auxiliary cruisers in case of war might justify the 
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taking of money from the public Treasury, but the extension of 
such subsidy to every class of vessel that sails under the Ameri- 
can flag should not be countenanced by Congress. 

Great Britain, with colonies scattered around the world, requires 
rapid communication with them and the rest of the world, and 
she has given liberal compensation to vessels carrying her mails. 
It is said by the supporters of this bill that these mail contracts 
are equivalent to subsidies, yet last year England awarded the 
carrying of mail between Southampton and New York to the 
North German Lloyd instead of the Cunard Steamship Company, 
her own line, because it saved to her $125,000. 

If Great Britain, the nation now carrying the largest portion of 
the commerce of the world, only subsidizes 3 per cent of her 
vessels, as statistics show (and that by mail contracts) would this 
not be a wise policy for our Government to adopt, with a view of 
having rapid communication with our newly acquired territories 

nd encouraging the merchant marine at the same time? This 
would involve no such expenditure as is contemplated in the 
present bill. 

Another argument urged by the majority is that the wages of 
officers and men in the American service greatly exceed those paid 
by any other maritine nation, and that itis the duty of the Govern- 
ment to offset such difference. This may be true in a measure, 
but it is fully Compensated for by the fact that the greater effi- 
ciency makes smaller crews possible and the overshadowing items 
of cheaper fuel, cheaper food, and cheaper lubricating oil to be 
had in the United States. 

One of the most important points toward the rehabilitation of 
the merchant marine is the improvement of the condition of the 
sailor aboard ship. To accomplish this there should be better 
laws to protect him against poor food and abuse, so that the young 
men of the country would come to look upon the life of a sailor 
as one to be sought after, as it was in the early part of the cen- 
tury. It is a well-known fact that the contract which a sailor 
mikes under existing conditions is as if he sold himself into 
siavery, and the high character of the American young man re- 
volts at the a of a seafaring life under these conditions, 

We hold that the present tariff, prohibiting as it does the natu- 
ral exchange of commodities, is one of the most potent factors in 
the decadence of the merchant marine. It is the great principle 
of trade that there must be reciprocity underlying it. We can 
not expect the —— of other nations to purchase our surplus un- 
less we buy from them something in return. 

For instance, a vessel taking pou of farming implements, cot- 
ton goods, etc., from New York to the Argentine Republic can not 
profitably return in ballast. Tomake the trade with that country 
a paying enterprise to any merchant marine our import duties 
must be such that said vessel can bring in return to this country 
the products of Argentina, such as raw hides, wool, etc. Under 
existing laws our tariff on such articles is practically prohibitory. 

On the Western seaboard the illustration of this point is even 
more striking. The carrying trade there is 1] y done by tramp 
steamers, usually under the English flas. Few regular lines 
between San Francisco, Portland, Seattle, and the Far East can 
be profitably operated. We ship to them food stuffs, ties for the 
Siberian railroad, etc. The articles to be had in return, such as 
silk, matting, tea, and curios, are taxed at.such a rate that the 
greater number of vessels must either return in ballast or go in 
search of other cargo, sometimes even as far as Australia for coal. 
To remedy this, why not reduce the tariff and ‘‘subsidize” our 
merchant marine by enabling them to return to our shores fully 
laden with first-class freight? 

The stimulus given to the owning and building of ships, should 
this measure become a law, would, we think, be temporary in 
character, and when the aid was withdrawn, which it would be 
after ten years, and the market surfeited with ships, there would 
be a disastrous reaction. 

This remarkable bill came to us in the first place sandwitched 
between numerous ‘“‘ whereases” in the way of ument, and the 
brief of its distinguished attorney, Ex-Senator Edmunds, at its 
conclusion. Those pressing this scheme upon our consideration 
are the shipowners and shipyards, the coastwise and lake trade 
included, all of whom were to be benefited directly or indirectly. 

Mr. Griscom, who is president of the International Navigation 
Company, and about forty others, met January 17, 1897, at 
Atlantic City to perfect the method of securing the passage of 
this bill. He kindly gives us in his hearing before the Committee 
on the Merchant Marine and Fisheries the composition of this 
assemblage, to wit: 

William P. Clyde, of New York, who is the head of the firm of 
William P. Clyde & Co. That firm is largely onqaess in the West 
India and coastwise trade. Gen. Thomas W. Hyde, of Maine, 
president of the Bath Iron Works; Alexander R. Smith, secretary 

of the commerce commission of the State of New York; Charles 
H. Cramp, president of the Cramp Ship Building Company, of 
Philade!phia, known to you all; tor C, Perkins, of 
of San Francisco, Cal.; Collis P. Huntington, who is of national 
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reputation; Samuel 8. Sewall of the firm of Arthur Sewal| g 
Co., of Bath, Me., shipbuilders and owners; H. P. Booth, j)r. 
dent of the New York and Cuba Mail Steamship Com) q),. 
known nepeaey as the Ward Line, a large steamship s.;\;,,; 
between New York, Cuba, and Mexico; Aaron Vanderbilt. (: ;), 
New York Board of Trade and Transportation; Frank J. }'jrt) 
chairman of the Lake Carriers’ Association; Senator Frye; €)\,, les 
H. Kelp, secretary of the Lake Carriers’ Association, and }},)\ ey 
D. Goulder its attorney; Senator Hanna; Theodore C., Search, );,<. 
ident of the Associated Manufacturers of the United + , 
Hon. Sereno E. Payne, chairman of the Committee on the \or: 
chant Marine and Fisheries of this House; Senator Elkins: |). / 
G. Mink, who is president of the Coastwise Association; T\\...))¢ 
Clyde, of William P. Clyde & Co., Joseph P. Grace, partner of 
William R, Grace & Co., who are in the South American trace 
with others, made up this distinguished company who asse1))\e( 
at the time and place aforementioned. 

Do you suppose that this gallant little band of patriots, poor 
but honest, including Senators and Representatives, had in yiew 
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the origination of something for the benefit of the people of thes 
United States, or would you rather say that they were prompted 
by the desire of gain to themselves, most of whom were ship. 
builders or shipowners who would be the beneficiaries of the vine 


millions per annum provided for in saia bill? 

Mr. Griscom informs us that this bill was not prepared in the 
interest of any section or set of men, but in the interest 0! the 
whole country. He further says this committee took two years of 
very constant work, sitting more than monthly for conference. and 
in the intervals a very industrious and patient subcommittes 
labored with ex-Senator Edmunds to perfect what is now sub- 
mitted to you. Do you suppose they were working “pro bono 
publico,” or did the ex-Senator require a handsome retainer, with 
a@ more substantial fee if successful in extracting from the Treas- 
ury the enormous amount proposed? Of this let an intelligent 
public determine. 

This session is nearing its conclusion. A great political contest 
is just before us, and for prudential reasons it may not be pressed 
at this time. Should the Republican party be again successful in 
November, by liberal contributions from the moneyed corporations 
and individuals, they will press it with renewed zeal and energy, 
demanding its for services rendered when we meet in 
December. It is the most pernicious form of protective tariff. 
Can it be possible that we, proud of our nationality and position 
among the nations of the earth, find it necessary to pay somebody 
to carry our flag upon the high seas? 

Suppose I should go to Kentucky and tell the good people that 
I represent that the company owning the Paris and St. Louis 
would draw out of the Treasury, if this measure . for every 
trip they made across the Atlantic $25,800, what would they say? 
Every year each such vessel would receive more than $400,000 in 
a bonus from general taxation, provided they built a like vessel 
in our home shipyards costing, by reason of the protective tariff, 
20 per cent more than they would in fore pyards. And 
here is where Mr. Cramp and other shipbuilders would get their 
pay for promoting this scheme of looting the Treasury. 

f we can build war vessels as we do for other nations cheaper 
than they can be built elsewhere, why not the merchant vessc! as 
well? e sell pig iron to many foreign nations. We build |oco- 
motives for England and Russia, send farming implements, ctc., 
to all parts of the world. Our exports of manufactured goods 
will amount to four hundred millions this year, 

During the forty years the Republicans have controlled the 
Government they have destroyed our merchant marine, entailing 
a loss at a low estimate of two hundred millions per annum, or in 
the four decades since 1860 of eight billion dollars, and now, 
instead of repealing the vicious legislation ewes & n our 
statute books, they propose robbing the public by subsidizing a 
“We aca ern ll in improving th leadi: ! 

e many mi.lions pro e rivers ng to the 
seaboard. Many more in improving harbors to be utilized only 
by vessels sailing under the of some foreign country. Take 
the tariff off the goods of general consumption, except for n°ves- 
rary revenue, thus relieving those who earn their living in tle 
sweat of their brows. The revenue thus lessened supplemen! by 
saline ten tax, forcing the rich to contribute pioesding to their 
a pay. 

Let Americans buy ships where they can procure them for the 
least money, give them American stry, and we will not need 
the protecting hand of our Government to restore our equality, i! 


not our ~u the high seas. plause) 
In conclusion, this bili sails a the fay of the Atigainistration. 


The President commends such an expenditure in his messa:e. 
pon ta a indorses it in his report. The Commissioner of 
Navigation, Mr. Chamberlain, is so enthusiastically for it that I 
have been in some doybt as to whether he wro 

Edmunds’s argument .or Senator Edm 

there is such a marked similarity. 


ex-Senator 
unds wrote his report— 
+ The constant presence of the 








a 
head of the Bureau of Navigation before the committee, furnish- 


nts promptly adopted in the report of the major- 
Ing he ee een cuestion that the whole power of the 
Republican party is pressing this measure upon Congress. The 
I vreficiaries are the shipyards and shipowners who will monop- 
ene this bounty of nine millions a year. They will return to 
pn Congresses pleading this precedent and demanding still 
ies. The principle is vicious and unfair, founded 
ronounced type, and in justice to 
efeated. [Loud applause. } 
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Deficiency Appropriation Bill. 
SPEECH 


or 
HON FRANCOIS M. GRIFFITH, 
OF INDIANA, 
IN THE HovUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Monday, May 14, 1900. 


of the Whole House on the state of the 
oon Bon beng eee the bill (H. R. 11587) making appro- 
riations to supply deficiencies in the pepeepeintions for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1900, and for prior years, and for other purposes— 

Mr. GRIFFITH said: . ; 

Mr. CuarrMan: This is one of the numerous deficiency bills pre- 
sented for our attention. I feel that I am somewhat familiar 
with deficiencies. In fact the greater part of my life has been a 
conflict with deficiencies. A strange spectacle is presented in the 
fact that deficiencies are orig ret and larger day after day 
in all the Departments, and at the same time the surplus in the 
Treasury is growing larger. Congress appropriates a specific sum 
tocarry on each Department of the Government each year, but the 
heads of the Departments, contrary to law, expend sums largely 
exceeding the appropriation fixed by Congress, and for the pay- 
ment of the liabilities of the Government in such cases these de- 
ficiency bills are presented. 

I am not usually in favor of criticising too closely the items 
presented by the different Departments of Government as neces- 
sary to be paid in the ordinary course of business. Any new and 
unusual expenditures ought to be examined into very carefully in 
order to avoid the addition of new lines of expenditure which are 
not necessary in the efficient and economical administration of 
government, As a rule, I am not much in favor of deficiency 
bills. 

I think that the heads of Departments and the committees of 
Congress ought to endeavor, as far as possible, to provide for all 
ordinary expenditures of Government; and when an appropriation 
bill is presented, it ought to include all that is needed, in order 
that we may keep track of any increase of expenditure in any of 
the various Departments and the reasons for such expenditure in 
case itisa pec! ama For many years now the expenditures 
- the Government have increased more rapidly than has the popu- 

ation. 

Iam not opposed to an increase in expenditure where that in- 
crease is necessary by an increased efficiency of government. 
But a careless or negligent increase in expenditure without acor- 
repeal increase in governmental benefits can not be indorsed. 
In looking over this appropriation bill, it is noticeable that some 
items amounting to less than a dollar are carefully explained, 
while other items running up into thousands of dollars are lumped 
as “contingent.” 

I know that the riation committees are very busy, and, 
without in any way criticising either the intention of the mem- 
bers of those committees or their ability, I would respectfully 
suggest that oer should be as careful in itemizing the amounts 
where they run into thousands of dollars as where they are only 
a few cents. A lump sum appropriated for contingent expenses 
gives no idea whatever as to whether or not the American people 
are going to obtain value received for their money. It may be 
that if these items were fairly presented, no fault could be found 
with them. Bat if you should ask an American citizen, if he 
wanted to buy a “‘ contingency” for $20,000, he would be apt to 
want to know what was meant by a ‘“‘ contingency.” 

We find in vver the statements of disbursements for 
inane two years a new and unusual column has been in- 
clu which is that of ‘Unusual and extraordinary expendi- 

Under this heading are found lump sums of several mil- 

do not that this money bas been improperly 

for I know about what the expenditures mean. 
I complain only that this kind of a statement docs not seem to be 


accordance with the of section 9 of the Constitution 
the United States, which provides: 


‘No drawn from the Treasury but in f 
propration’ made ;.and regular statemen qual agnount of the receip 
Public money shail be published from time to time. 
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A mane aapnovation and a general charge of expenditures to 
‘“* general defense account” conveys no information whatever of 
the purposes for which money was appropriated orexpended, and 
is consequently not within the spirit of this clause of the Consti- 
tution. The framers of the Constitution intended that the people 
should know the purposes for which the public money was ex- 
pended, and Congress has no right to violate this clause of the 
Constitution, even in spirit, by withholding this information from 
the people. The total expenditures of the United States for the 
year ending July 1, 1896, were $434,678,654. 

The total expenditures for the year ending July 1, 1899, were 
$700,098,564, an increase of $265,414,910. Of this increase 
$49,166,620 were outside of the War and Navy Departments, and 
can not be explained by the war with Spain or the Philippines, 
This increase during three years’ time is totally out of proportion 
to the increase in either population or wealth of the United 
States. We have become reckless in our expenditures. And 
there seems to bea reason for this recklessness which is unworthy 
of us. It looks as though an effort was made to increase the ex- 
penditures as much as possible in order to avoid a decrease in tax- 
ation and to prevent a greater surplus than now exists from ac- 
cumulating in the Treasury. 

Notwithstanding the tremendous increase in population and 
wealth of the United States since 1882, the imports have fallen off 
trom $716,213,948 to $685,441,892. The duties collected have fallen 
off in the same period from $216,138,916 to $202,072,050. The 
amount of duties collected for 1898 was only $145,000,000, or less 
thun in any year since 1870, With a tremendous increase in gov- 
ernmental expenditures, we have provided by the present tariff 
for a tremendous decrease in Government revenues. 

This decrease must be made up in some way or else the expend- 
itures must be brought back to the basis of twenty years ago. 
The Republicans embraced the opportunity, when the Spanish 
war came up, to pass an internal-revenue tax bill, which taxed 
everybody except the banks and corporations, and they did it so 
successfully that notwithstanding the failure of the tariff law as 
@ revenue producer and the increase of the reserve fund from 
$100,000,000 to $150,000,000, there is still a surplus in the United 
States Treasury, gathered from the people by unnecessary taxa- 
tion and for which the Government has no use, the sum of 
$142,424, 420.52. 

The American people realize the fact that the United States 
Treasury has no use whatever forasurplus. The Republican party 
remembers very well that it was beaten at the polls in 1884 by 
reason of the fact that it had taxed the people unnecessarily and 
had accumulated a surplus. They are now using their utmost 
endeavors to dispose of this surplus by expending it upon any- 
thing that they can explain on the stump. They tried to dispose 
of $180,000,000 as gratuities to successful steamship lines already 
established, but they could not get it done. 

Some disposition has to be made of this vast sum of money, and 
any item of expenditure which can be explained to the people by 
the most ingenious sophistry is gladly welcomed as tending to de- 
crease the surplus. This would seem to be the reason that lump 
appropriations are made, and items of millions appear without 
explanation in the published statements of expenditures. The 
Democrats want to relieve the people of these unnecessary and 
burdensome taxes. They want to raise enough money to provide 
for the expenditures of the Government efficiently but econom- 
ically administered, and they do not want any more. 

Every time the sun rises and sets $2,000,000 are paid by the tax- 
payers to carry on the Government. Every day from the begin- 
ning to the end of the year $2,000,000 is exacted from the people— 
over $700,000,000 annually—a sum so large as to stagger the 
human mind. The daily reports from the Treasury Department 
show that a great surplus is accumulating, and day by day is 
growing larger—in short, that the people are each day compelled 
to pay into the Treasury more money than is required to carry on 
the Government even after the payment of many illegal and ex- 
travagant claims. Why should this continue? What honest ex- 
cuse can be given for a failure to reduce taxation? Why should 
we force the people to pay more than is necessury? 

Two months ago or more I had the honor to introduce a bill in 
the House to reduce taxation by repealing so much of the war- 
revenue bill as required stamps to be placed on notes, mortgages, 
deeds, leases, checks, receipts, bills of lading, drugs, proprietary 
medicines. Many bills of similar character and to reach the same 
result have been introduced. Petitions from nearly every county 
in the Union have asked Congress to give relief by reducing taxa- 
tion. I wil! venture the statement that there is not a single mem- 
ber of the House, whether he be a Democrat, Republican, or Pop- 
ulist, that has not received numerous petitions on this subject. 
There is a general demand for a reduction of taxation. Why not 
give the relief now? 

The Republican majority have turned deaf ears to the petition, 
and it has already been officially stated that no bill for a reduc- 
tion of taxation will be allowed to come to a vote during this ses- 
sion, When the war-revenue bill was being considered all agreed 
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that it was but a tem measure and that so soon as the war 
with Spain ended the war-revenue tax should cease. Such leaders 
of the majority as the gen from New York, Mr. Payne, the 
ntleman from Illinois, Mr. CANNON, and our late colleague from 
aine, Mr. Ding}ey, each in substance stated that just as soon 
as the war with Spain ended the war-revenue tax would be re- 
aled. This was the promise made, and although the war with 
pain has long since ended, the war taxes, like death, are still 
resent. 
, The Republicans have their system of taxation, and they propose 
that it shall be continued even hoo the money hds to be given 
away in order to prevent its accumulating in the Treasury. The 
Republican orators claim that the people have been taxed into 
prosperity, and they present some most excellent reports which, 
upon their face, seem to prove their position. There are some 
very satisfactory conditions to be gleaned from the reports of the 
various departments of the Government. 

Our exports: have greatly increased; money, as a rule, has been 
better distributed, and there has been more of it. A great many 

ple have more money than they had four years ago, and there 
is consequently an increase in individual deposits in the banks. 
These are very gratifying conditions, and Democrats as well as 
Republicans will congratulate the people most heartily upon those 
conditions; but the Democratic orators, unlike their Republican 
brethren, will explain why these conditions came about and why 
they are already being changed into conditions which are by no 
mans so satisfactory. 

The present Administration, when it came into power, was 
widely advertised as the advance agent of prosperity. Imme- 
diately before the nominations in the spring of 1896 the panic 
which had unfortunately afflicted this country, as well as the 
countries of Europe, for three years had begun to break. It con- 
tinued tobreak. By the ist of January, two months before the 
inauguration of President McKinley, normal conditions had be- 
come very nearly restored. Under these happy circumstances 
the Administration came into power. There was a flurry which 
looked as though prosperity was after all going to be postponed. 
Then came the war with Spain. The Government at once re- 
— the assistance of 200,000 men. The expenditures of the 

overnment were increased over $200,000,000 a year. 

The diminution of the number of wage-earners and the sudden 
great increase of products needed for Government use started up 
the mills, renewed the confidence of the people, and the result 
was a boom of prosperity. That prosperity, it was thought, 
would continue as long as the Government was expending hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars and as long as these thousands of men 
were withdrawn from competition in labor circles. But it was 
not so much of a fight as it was supposed to be. Victory perched 
upon the Stars and Stripes too soon for the capital which had been 
invested in manufacturing supplies for the Government to be 
remunerative, 

If the Army was disbanded and the soldiers returned to their 
homes and the Government was no longer a buyer, it was realized 
upon all hands that instead of rity we were facing the worst 
industrial panic this country had seenfor many years. The result 
was that while the peace commission was in conference at Paris 
many millions of dollars were lost in the decline of industrial 
stocks. Something had to be done. The result was that we paid 
$20,000,000 for a new war in order to keep our soldiers in the field 
and keep the Government buying ma It was thought that 
in this way the prosperity could be kept up until after the coming 
Presidential election. Ever since that time the Republicans have 
been telling the people that the Philippine war was ended while 
they have n demanding more troops in order to satisfy the 
fears of the manufacturers, 

The war with the Philippines may be ended, as our generals 
have said, but the troops will not come home, nor will the Gov- 
ernment quit buying supplies until after the Presidential election. 

During the past year the War Department has expended over 
$200,000,000. One hundred thousand able-bodied men are pro- 
vided for who would otherwise be competing in the labor mar 
To stop this capenanen and turn these amen loose upon the com- 
munity would be to end the prosperity. 

Notwithstanding this tremendous impetus given to trade by the 
Philippine war and by the war in South Africa and the failure 
* crops @ , the remarkable business of last year is not con- 

nuing. 

Dun’'s Review has been quoted at —_ by Republicans on this 
floor, and Ido not know a more re Republican document 
than Dun's Review. Iwill quotefrom it. On May 19, 1900, Dun's 
Review said editorially: 

Business is not what it was a but not ° 
the difference. The working boven, thee | qneveaning ve bonew oe 
Worksare stopping to relieve excessive output in manufactures of paper, 


cotton, leather, and some forms of while prices are sucdenly re- 
duced for the saine lead, wire. and nails. What seems to some 
“ merely 


On May 12, 1900, Dun’s Review said editorially: 


Production stimulated by high prices rises above consumption re ec 
them. The weekly output of iron May 1 was 293,850 om. kee a ‘co 
April 1, while unsold stocks not held by the great steel makers increased 4; .- 
tons. is would indicate a daily consumption of 40,641 tons against 41.4;.. 
January, hitherto the largest, but for the fact that considerable stocks },.\... 
also accumulated in the hands of consuming concerns, of which enough to ),.. 
much more than 1,000 daily are now idle. mer pig at Philadelphia an 
Lehigh Valley No. 1 here are quoted at $22 per ton, and market wire has aes 
reduced, in correspondence with bar and plain. Considerable increas. ,,; 
business is reported, resulting from recent reductions, but demands /. 
higher =e and also for closing of some iron works two monthsin the yin) 
eS ere is business or not, cause some hesitation regarding {)\1),,., 
contracts. F 

The Smelting and Refining Company has reduced lead $9 per ton to 4) e>))+< 
per pound, and copper has declined an eighth to 16; cents for Lake, w),\\.. 
tin is also lower at 2¥cents. * * * 

Shipments of boots and shoes from the East for the first week of May \ 
smaller than in the corresponding week of every year save one since |s\\; 
The decline in hides, which has affected gearty all country quotations a: 
Chicago this week, and some further decline in upper leather, have ».,; 
brought concessions in boots and shoes, but have strengthened the pur; 
of dealers to keep back orders. Accounts indicate that dealers’ st: 
throughout the cranes are unusually large, and many shops are c): 
while many more have but litjle work ahead. Prices asked are pract 
as high as they were January 1, though leather averages 4 per cent }. 
and hides about 10 per cent lower. 

On May 5, 1900, Dun’s Review said editorially: - 

Stocks have been weak largely because of industrials, which have cont 
ued to decline, losing $1.30 < share for the week. e railroad stocks also 
declined over $1 per share, but would have fallen more had not earning |e) 
remarkably encouraging. 

On April 28, 1900, Dun’s Review said editorially: 

Four months of the new year have passed, and business does not so . 
pase as to need the large increase of circulation which the new monetir\ 

bill has permitted, nor enough to sustain all the extraordinary advance 
prices last year. The abundance of gold and of currency and the large ¢ 
ursements by the Treasury in exchange of bonds have rendered rates for 
money unusualiy low for the season here, while rare industrial and speci'a 
tive activity in Europe, with the war in South Africa, have tended to mak. 
money dearer ab: . So new gold from Alaska answers the loss of su) 
from the Transvaal, and America buiids up in credits abroad a breastw.ri: 
canines prostration in fature here, as in the past, caused by troubles in 
urope. 

The reaction in prices comes where it was expected least, in the industry 
more fully organized than any other to check competition, and in the branch) 
which, through contracts covering rod-making and other machinery «1: 
through patents, seemed more f controlled than any other. Reduct 
of $0 per ton in wire nails, barbed wire, and galvanized fence, and $)% in 
smooth wire showed that no control can afford to hold prices so high as to 
check consumption. In a week the gaan of iron products have declined 5») 

or cent, and since February 7, 10.3 per cent. As the wire and nail prices 

ve been relatively the highest, others in the iron and steel industry can no 
be expected tofall in like measure. But pigironis weaker, No. 1 local coke at 
Chicago $23.50. and Southern pig is also lower. 

Plates and bars can be obtained for about 1.8 cents in good contracts hot 
at the East and at Pittsburg, the proposed advance in sheets to 3.40 cents hos 
not been attempted, and the cut-naii mills, which have gained much by s:! 
ing ..t 70 cents per keg below wire nails, will now lower prices also. J! 
stopp of a dozen wireand nail mills, des rod milisat Joliet,and another 
of. the National Steel Company, indicates some change in the actual dem::1:! 
In the minor metals the only been in tin, which declined rathe: 
sharply to 29} in sympathy with lower London quotations. * * * 

Shipments of and shoes from the East in four weeks have been 

cases, nst 359,498 last year, 304,061 in 1898, and less in any oth 
ear. New business bears no proportion to the present output,and the nu» 

r of works which are closed or running part time is increasing. Manu‘: 
turers realize that this is a result of peices asked and of slow retail distr 
bution and stoc on d, but claim that lower prices can 
not be made without loss. 


On April 21, 1900, Dun’s Review said editorially: 


Formal reduction of $5 per ton_in prices of plates and bars and closing of 
mills by the American Steel and Wire Company to avoid reduction in price. 
have filled the week with surprises. In the stock market and in the mark«' 
for steel and iron products have begun, the end of which can not 
well be foreseen. 

The depression in stocks extended to railroad issues because efforts to 
eee ot reaction, doubtless aided by the shifting of loans made necessary 
by disposition of many bankers regarding industrial securities. Conti 
dence based on the heavy of the country and the large earnings 0! 

S gave good support to their stocks, which declined for the week 
an average of 64cents per share. But the sensational losses of $7 per share 
or more in a day on some industrial stocks depressed that entire list to « 
point oy about r share above the lowest a last year, that of De 
cember The ine for the most active averaged S52 pershare, of which 
82 cents was vered. The 


reco street and gas stocks also average 
a decline of $4.43 per share. 

Apart from the disturbance in speculation there has been produced a 
measure of distrust prices that are maintained by the great com 
binations which may for the present tend to deter buying. 

On March 31, 1900, Dun’s Review said editorially: 

During the first quarter of 1990 a!l failures of the kinds former] 
have exceeded in amount of liabilities $93,000,000. With steam railroads evi : 
dently street roads, like the Third Avenue, must be separately reporte:, ; 
and with banks and other separately re- ; 

industrial co States Flour Milling Company. 
banking | 


included 


which control failures were 13, with 

ted for the Appleton publishiny 

not to wind up but to give it larger life and value. 

But setting apart these, the commercial failures remaining were :nuch larger 

o z om yous, Sees amounting to about $34,385,308, according to reports 
us far v 


On March 10, 1900, Dun’s Review said editorially: : 


A certain hesitation in business, with shrinkage in its volume, is not un- 
usual or unnatural at this season. It is not necessarily disheartening, there 
fore, if business is no longer as large in volume as ever, but fails behind that 
of February or January or of the corresponding week last year. If obsta- 
cles in the way moved, and if ee arog eereeere oe encour- 


482 liabilities. 


and ae peer Stennsasvioun, the imensare of 
no’ ven 
cuain curpuan oh eoetds. 











considerable. Strikesin building trades or of machinists 
The obstacles icage affect oe and the wages of 50,000 hands. 
and others ® ble rise in cotton apparently met the expected reaction 
The Feands for the time to repress business. A few great corporations are 
whi ‘ing to hold prices without regard to present demand, hoping that needs 
Or onsumers may prevent on and renew the rise of last year. Wide 


differences of opinion also exist regarding the effects of monetary action by 
Congress: 


On March 8, 1990, Dun’s Review said, editorially: 
Besides the 881 commercial failures for $9,931,048 which we report to-day, 


are bruary six failures for ,121, and receivers were 
aerated joie United States Flour Milling Company, with $25,000,000 of 


15,000,000 6f bonds authorized at its organization last April, and 


stock and Company after liens for several millions had 


for the Third Avenue Rai 
been placed upon the property. : 

This epoch of prosperity is marked by the closing of mills, the 
failure of small banks, the congestion of money in large banks 
because the avenues of safe and profitable investment are closed, 
forced idleness of workingmen, the stoppage of production, and 
the falling of prices. These indications of prosperity if much 
longer continued will, by next winter, call for public soup houses 
in every town in the United States. ) 

The farmer may receive an increase for some articles produced 
by him; but when he buys barbed or smooth wire, tin or iron roof- 
ing, binding twine, or the necessaries of life that enter into his 
home for the support of his family, he finds that the increase of 
expenses far exceed the increase in his receipts. 

Prosperity to the farmer, then, is an empty bubble. 

When the President of the United States added to his dignity 
by becoming the dictator of Cuba, the emperor of Porto Rico and 
Luzon, and assistant sultan of the Sulu Archipelago it was gener- 
ally believed that a sufficient amount of profit could be derived 
from these different possessions to maintain prosperity at least 
foratime. The result has been rather unpleasant. While it has 


been found possible to expend more money in the government of | 


of Cuba and Porto Rico than was ever before expended upon 
similar governments, yet there are unpleasant features connected 
with it. 

Some of the officials have helped themselves more liberally from 
the Treasury than was intended and have thus destroyed the right 
of contribution in their fellow-officials. This has brought about 
publicity and scandal. In fact, the Administration has been 

culiarly unfortunate in the matter of scandal. 
States has not emerged from the shadows of one scandal befor 
it has been deeply 1mmersed in the gloom of some succeeding 


scandal. I do not desire to make any charges whatever against | 


the Chief Executive, and am willing to accept the statements of 


the Republican papers that he is not responsible for the scandals | 


which have been so prominent a feature of his Administration. 
I do not believe that the people of the United States are so :nuch 


concerned about the responsibility of the President as they are | 


| the people make a fair and comfortable living? 


about his irresponsibility. 

We came into the occupancy of Cuba upon the loftiest pone of 
patriotism. Wesaid to them ‘‘ We willhelp you to stand alone; we 
will help you to create and maintain a free and stable form of 


government, of which honor, liberty, and good morals shall be | 


the corner stones.” With these lofty professions ween our lips, it 
was our duty to send officials there whose official life, at least, 
should have been above suspicion. It was our duty to have sent 
officials there whose example could have been followed, and who 
could have taught them ‘the first lessons in free and honest gov- 
ernment. Unfortunately the officers selected to give Cuba pri- 
mary lessons in yee. faithful, and honest government began a 
plan of systematic looting from the first. 

Cuba complained that Spain had robbed her, yet, I regret to 
say, some of our officials followed in the steps of Spain without 
interruption, and plun shoulder deep into the Cuban treasury 
and took the money collected from the poverty-stricken people of 
that island, It was not only a crime against a helpless people, 
but it was a crime t the United States, for it smirched our 
proud professions of humanity and honesty in the eyes of all the 
world. All this comes from the exercise of unbridled author- 
ity; from arbitrary control; from military rule. Better by far 
cast aside this dream of colonial expansion, which must mean the 
saine corruption to us that it has meant to every other nation. 
Get rid of accursed thing before American honor becomes a 
laughing stock, 

If the unfortunate, deplorable dishonesty, private and public 
plunder, shown by some of our officials in Cuba at our very doors, 
what may we expect in the far-distant Philippines? 


PORTO RICO. 


In the freioanent of Porto Rico the government officials could 
find no law for its administration except as a Territory of the 
United States. but after they had officially announced that fact 
they received inspiration from some source which caused them to 
act in the directly opposite direction from that in which they had 
stated law and duty had compelled them toact. This has brought 
with it some very liar and distressing problems. 

If the of the United States does not apply to these 


The United | 
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outtying possessions, then they are all right, as no inquiries can be 
made into their method ot conaucting tne government of Porto 
Rico and the Philippines; but if they are within the Constitution, 
then the awful prospect is presented of the Government having to 
refund to those who paid them the millions of dollars of ifegal 
taxes. 

The question has never yet been decided directly, but every 
court that has decided a question at all connected with this sub- 
ject has decided against the position of the Administration, and 
Judge Brewer, of the United States Supreme Court, in an address 
on imperialism before the Liberal Club, of Buffalo, seems to indi- 
cate that when the question comes before the United States Su- 
preme Court there will be nothing left for the Administration to 
do except to repeal the Porto Rican law, pass a constitutional one, 
and refund all of the taxes that have been paid since the present 
— government was established, Judge Brewer 
said: 


It is said that the Anglo-Saxon race has manifested a capacity to govern 
well; that we are of that race and that therefore we could well govern the 
Philippine Islands as colonies. I do not question the capacity of the race well 
and wisely to govern others. I object to the Philippine policy because it an 
tagonizes the principles upon which this Government was founded, which 
have controlled its life up to the present time, and the perfection of which 
has been the hope and aspiration of every true American. 

Very few nations, very few individuals, live up to their high ideals, but 
surely the Declaration of Independence has been the ideal of our life, and. we 
have striven to make it more and more real. Now, government by force is 
the very antipodes of this, and to introduce government by force over any 
portion of the nation is to start the second quarter of the second century of 
our life upon principles which are the exact opposite of those upon which we 
have hitherto lived. It is one thing to fail ot reaching your ideal; it is an 
entirely different thing to deliberately turn your back upon it. 

The test of government is not in the outward mechanical display of order, 
but in the capacity to develop the best men, and we have lived in the faith 
that government by the consentof the governed develops the best men. We 
have not let the wise rule the ignorant, the learned the unlearned, the rich 
the poor, but we haveappealed always to ‘the plain people as the ones on 
whose judgment to rely and upon whose shoulders should rest the burden of 
government. 

Ideas are after all theeternalforce. Human lifeanddestiny are controlled 
by them. They may seem to-day of little significance, but around them 
gather material interests, and to-morrow their power is disclosed 

Government by consent and government by forces, no matter how well 
the government may be administered, are two essentially antagonistic prin 
ciples. Doubtless no immediate conflict will follow. We may see a large 
measure of prosperity: but are we not sowing the seeds which in the days 
to come will grow up into a harvest of trouble for our children and our 
children’s children? 

Anecessity of colonial possessions is an increase inour Regular Army, and 
the first increase proposed is from 80,000 to 100,00 men. It Is a strange com 
mentary that at the close of the nineteenth century the head of the most ar 
bitrary government in the civilized wor!d, the Czar of the Russias, is inviting 
the nations of the world to a decrease in their arms, while this, the fre« 
land, is proposing an increase in its. Yet such seems to be the imperative 
need, if we enter upon the system of colonial expansion. 

Now, the great economic problem in this country is not how can a few men 
make more money and pile up larger fortunes, but how can the great body of 
The right to work is again 
and again insisted upon as more important than the right to vote, and the 
ery of the right to work is supplemented by the cry that the state furnish 
work to all who can not obtain it elsewhere. 

Are we likely to aid in solving this problem by bringing into our national 
life 10,000,000 or 12,000,000 of unskilled Malay laborers? We have shut the 
doors against the Chinese. Are they any worse than the Malay’ Shall we 
introduce in this nation more cheap labor? I do not wonder at the action of 
the Federation of Labor in protesting against a new competition of cheap 
labor as well as an increase of the Army, with its consequent increase of 
burden and taxation on the employed laborer. 

But there is money init. After all, this is really the most potent factor in 
the proposed reaching out after the islands of the Orient. The wealth 
of Ormus and of Ind is to-day, as in the days of Milton, the expectation and 
the dream of many. Possession of the Orient, with its accumulated wealth 
of centuries, dazzles the imagination and confuses the judgment. The haze 
of mystery hangs over that vast domain. Wealth untold is believed to be 
there ready to be appropriated by any dominant power. All the nations and 
tribes come within Lord Salisbury’s definition of dying nations, and must soon 
be divided between and apprepriated by the living and growing nations 
China is held out as a dying nation, filled with inexhaustible wealth, and why 
should we not share in its approproation? What a picture this is! The 
eagle of liberty standing like a buzzard to grow fat over an expected corpse. 


“Til fares the land to hastening ills a prey, 
Where wealth accumulates and men decay.” 


st 


The Caw<ars saw the spears of their victorious legions flash in the sunlight 
of every known sad. end in their triumphant return they brought with them 
the accumulated wealth of all the nations they had subdued. The splendor 
of Imperial Rome outshone the world, but the wealth thus obtained without 
value given undermined the Empire, and the glory of Rome issimp!y a mem 
ory. apoleon beheld the shining star of destiny; andthen? Does human 
nature change through the centuries? We stand to-day facing the tempta 
tion which comes from the possibility of rapidly accumulated wealth. What 
right have we to anticipate that the same result will not follow if we pursue 
the same course of taking what we have not fully earned? 

The problem we have sought to work out in this nation is that of govern 
ment of and by and for the people. A great nation under that principle 
seems possible only under a Federal system, a system which relegates all 
matter of local interest to the several States and exercises through the Na 
tional Government only those powers and functions which make for the gen 
eral welfare. We have wonderfully prospered in administering such system 
in a compact, continental territory, each part of which has been possessed 
and controlled by a race capable of self-government. 

This is no trifling question, and is not answered by any gush about duty 
and destiny. We are not the victims, but the masters of fate, and to attempt 
to unload upon the Almighty responsibility for that which we chose to do is 
not only an insult to Him, but to ordinary human intelligence. 

We are told that we have become so great and powerful! that the world 
needs us; but what the world most needs is not the touch of our power, but 
the blessings of our example. It needa the bright example of a free people 
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not disturbed by any illusions of territorial uisition, of uniary gain, or 
military glory, but content with their pamuanone and striving through all 
the abilities, activities, and industries of their wisest and most earnest to 
make the life of each individual citizen happier, better, and more content. 

Two visions rise before me: 

One of a nation growing in population, riches, and strength; reaching out 
the strong hand to bring within its dominion weaker and distant races; 
holding them by force for the rapid wealth they may bring—with perhaps the 
occasional glory, success, and sacrifice of war; a wondrously luxurious life 
into which the fortunate few shall enter; an accumulation of magnificence 
which for a term will charm and dazzle, and then the shadow of the awful 
question whether human nature has changed, and the old law that histor 
repeats itself has lost its force, whether the ascending splendor of imper 
power is to be followed by the Cocaine Fem of luxury, decay, and ruin. 

The other of a nation where the spirit of the Pil and the Huguenot 
remains the living and controlling force, aff that the Declaration of 
Independence, the Farewell Address of the Father of His Country, and the 
Monroe doctrine shall ever pass into innocuous desuetude, devoting its ener- 
gies to the development of the inexhaustible resources of its great conti- 
nental territory: solving the problem of universal personal and political lib- 
erty, of a government by the consent of the governed, where no king, no 
class, and no race rules. but each individual has equal voice and power in the 
control of all; where wealth comes only as the compensation for honest toil 
of hand or brain; where publicservice is private duty; a nation whose supreme 


value to the world lies not in its power, but in its unfailing loyalty to the 


high ideals of its youth, its forever lifting its strong hand, not to oe 
ouly to protect the weak; and thus the bright shining which brightens more 
and more in the fadeless eternal day. 


A government under a republican constitution and an impe- 
rial flag can only last until the courts are given an opportunity 
to bring the flag back to the Constitution. When this is done, 
and it will undoubtedly be done, the Porto Rican complications 
will be exceeding interesting. We have provided a government 
in Porto Rico with unlimited powers of taxation and expenditure, 
accountable to no one, and we have installed that government 
with great pomp and ceremony, with a tremendous display which 
was greeted by the Porto Ricans with silenceand sorrow. When 
it is discovered that the law is unconstitutional, the taxes must 
be refunded, and the contracts made by the government are with- 
out nae force, then we will be the laughingstock of the civilized 
world. This is the condition in which we have been placed by an 
Administration which has tried to oom a republic on the con- 
tinent and several petty empiresin the Atlantic and Pacific oceans. 

This pe of imperialism has already cost a vast sum of money, 
and will continue to cost vast sums until the game is stop by 
the courts. There will then be a deficiency bill which run 
into the millions, and the surplus will be largely reduced. We 
will be called upon to pass a deficiency bill for Porto Rico, a de- 
ficiency bill for Cuba, and a deficiency bill for the Philippines. 

ee in the exercise of a proper charity, and it should begin 
at Lome. 

We voted recently one sum of $2,000,000 for the ‘‘ storm-swept, 
poverty-stricken ” Ricans. But if charity requires the ex- 
penditure of $2,000,000 in one island, what will it also require in 
the twelve hundred or more unnumbered islands of the Philip- 
pines? Verily we have an ——_ on our hands. 

England once had a South bubble, and the bursting of that 
bubble will never be forgotten in English history. The United 
States now has a South Sea bubble, and the South Sea bubble 
shows signs of —— With it will collapse the entire fabric 
which has been built up during this Administration. The first 
thing the Administration did was to secure the Deere of a tariff 
law which would protect the trusts and only the trusts. Every 
protected article was then made the basis for a trust. 

This concentrated the industrial and commercial interests of 
the country and gave complete control of these t interests to 
a favored few. They then passed a financial bill which concen- 
trated the finances of the country in the hands of the favored 
few who controlled the industries and the commerce. They then 
passed the Porto Rican bill, which concentrated all governmental 
interests in the new possession of the United States into the 
hands of those same men who controlled the finances and the in- 
dustries of thecountry. Itlooked thenas though the governmental 
aristocracy sought by the Republicans ever since the days of 
Alexander Hamilton was an accomplished fact. But in their 
greed to be rich the trusts overreached themselves, and disinte- 
gration has already set in along commercial and industrial lines. 

The bankers overreached themselves, and money isa drug in the 
banks, because no man deems it safe toinvest. They overreached 
themselves in the new possessions, and by reason of premature 
larceny upon a large scale, the control of those possessions is no 
longer the source of profit that it was, and there is no doubt that 
the favored few will lose their contro! of the government in the 
islands. The aristocracy which was built upis already beginning 
to topple. The entire governmental fabric designed and carried 
out by the Republicans bids fair to be torn down. 

The = are awakening to the fact that these trusts have de- 
stroyed individual competition, and the people no longer accept 
them us legitimate business enterprises. The Republican party 
can nut. arrest the of the events which are destined to 
destroy the trusts. And with the trusts destroyed, the s of 
an aristocratic, eps ee eee e. 

The Travelers’ Protective Association recently this subject 





under consideration. Thereport of the legislative committee was 
devoted largely to trusts and their evil effect upon trade. (on. 
cerning trusts, the report, which was unanimously adopted, says 
in part: ™ 

The dark clouds of monopolies and trusts still hover over us, and sinco 
our last convention many commercial travelers have lost their positici« 
And, to use the lan of an authorized agent of trusts, 350,000 commer. 
cial travelers have n thrown out of employment by the concentratio, .° 
mercantile and commercial industries in the trust. Three million do||ars 
ichig peaccange foums Guuetty seeapepers: ie ates words, the 
these two items alone, save to homselves $0,000,000 —— ‘usts, in 

All legislation now seems to be in the interest of the few. By 
the ones of the bill making gold alone the standard of valué 
and by which all contracts are specifically made payable in gojq’ 
and also y which the volume of our currency is absolutely under 
the control of the national banks, it is — that the settled 
policy of the Republican party will be subserviency to the money 
powers. 

The policy of that party is also committed to the creation of a 
large standing army, and so long as power remains in the hands 
of that party there will be militarism. 

That party is committed to the policy of reaching out for new 
possessions out of which to create colonies or empires to be con- 
trolled and governed by military law and subjugated by military 
rule, thus making the worst form of imperialism. - 

In mitigation for their offense they say that trade follows the 
flag and that we will open the door and obtain the trade of China, 
Japan, of the Orient, We have expended $100,000,000, to say 
nothing of the loss of life and of suffering, in order to secure 
trade amounting to less than $5,000,000 annually. 

The people can not be deceived by protestations of prosperity or 
by figures which show vast investments in watered stocks and 
increases in exports of farm products tofamine-stricken countries, 
The people will not close their eyes much longer to the vast in- 
crease in governmental expenditures without any corresponding 
increase in governmental benefits. The American people are 
patriotic. In times of necessity they object to no burden, however 
great. They did not object to the raising of sufficient revenue to 
carry on the war with Spain. They were proud of the American 
soldiers and sailors during the progress of that war. 

But when that war ended and victory had perched upon our 
banners, they believed, and they had a right to believe, that tho 
excessive expenditures would cease and the burdensome taxes 
would be removed. But those expenditures have increased and 
not diminished, those taxes still continue and are more onerous 
than they were before, because one by one the corporations have 
discovered methods by which they can escape all taxation and 
a the entire burdens upon those who are least able to bear 
them. 

The appropriation bills already by this Congress have 
been very large and give evidence that the expenditures of Gov- 
ernment are to be still further increased, and now comes a )ill 
which shows that these former bills, large though they were. will 
notappropriate sufficient funds to satisfy the purposes of the Gov- 
ernment officials. [Applause. ] 


Nicaragua Canal. 


SPEECH 
HON. DORSEY W. SHACKLEFORD, 


OF MISSOURI, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Tuesday, May 1, 1900, 


The House being in Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union and having under consideration the bill (H. R. 2538) to provide for the 
constraction of a canal connecting the waters of the Atlantic and Pacific 
oceans— 

Mr. SHACKLEFORD said: 

Mr. CuaikMaNn: I have listened attentively to the remarks of the 
gentleman from lowa {Mr. HepsurN]. I always listen to him 
with attention. His ability, his lucidity of statement, his earn- 
estness and directness command attention. I have heard him dis- 
cuss this subject before, in committee as well as in private con- 
versation, and everywhere his utterances have given evidence of 
far-seeing statesmanship, lofty patriotism, and ardent devotion to 
the fundamental re of American independence. Even now, 
as [ love my country, I wish he were Secretary of State. Then 


we would have assurance that ‘‘ God Save the Queen ” should have 
to give place to ‘‘ The Star-Spang!ed Banner” as our national song. 
But the gentleman's strong Americanism is not in accord with the 
sentiment of those who control his party, and I fear that he is too 
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accepts the amendments proposed by the ma- 
credulous Whe ittee. I am apgemcnrive that these amend- 
jay ae made for the purpose of reconciling the bill to a policy 
of joint British and American control. _ : 
{am as much in favor of the construction of the canal as is the 
tleman from Iowa. I believe that such a canal, owned and 
eetrolied by us, would bea great stimulus to our trade and ship- 
ping—that it would open up to us new markets. I also believe 


that such acanal would bea powerful adjunct toour Navy should | 


misfortune ever involve us in war with any of the great maritime 


rowers. e Nicaragua would afford us a land-locked harbor 
impregnable to attack by any navy in the world. 
[am in favor of the route named in this bill—not that some 


ight not be as good or even better, but because competent 
anes ~— declared this feasible, and any feasible route is 
petter than none, It cam never be known that any route is the 
pest, All that can be required is that any proposed route shall be 
practicable. We have the highest scientific testimony in favor of 
the practicability of this, and it should be adopted without wait- 
ing to make further examinations. __ 

But, Mr, Chairman, notwithstanding the great necessity for 
the consummation of this enterprise—notwithstanding the im- 
mense stimulus it would give to American commerce—there is 
one subject that lies still closer to the American heart than the con- 
struction of this or any other canal—that is the perpetuity of this 
Republic, which can be secured only by a firm adherence to the 
Monroe doctrine. Some seem to look upon the Monroe doctrine 
as a mere catchpenny to be inserted in political platforms with 
which to allure voters at the ensuing election. Others regard it 
as some vague principle of morals which we propose in behalf of 
our sister republics, but too indefinite and unimportant for us to 
seek to enforce. These are misconceptions. There is to us no 
principle more definite or more important than the Monroe doc- 
trine. When a proposition to assert it was submitted by Presi- 
dent Monroe to Mr. Jefferson for his advice, he said: 

The question presented is the most momentous whick has ever been offered 
to my contemplation since that of independence. That made usa nation; 
this sets our compass and points the course which we are to steer through 
the ocean of time opening on us. 

While this cardinal American principle is called the ‘‘ Monroe 
doctrine,” its conception is probably due to John Quincy Adams 
and its definite statement to Mr. Jefferson. Mr. Adams took the 
initiative. His position was that our safety, not our desire to en- 
force morals, not our disposition to lend a helping hand to neigh- 
boring republics, but our safety required that the management of 
the of the American Continent should be left to American 
hands, His words were: 

It is not imaginable thatin the present condition of the world any Euro- 
pean nation should entertain the project of settling a colony on the northwest 
coast of America. That the United States should form establishments there 
with viewsof absolute territorial right and inland communication isnot only 
to be expected but is ited out et. Saeewr of nature, and has been for 


years a subject of serious deliberat ss. A plan has for several 
sessions been before them for establishing a Territorial government on the 
borders of the Columbia River. I[t will undoubtedly beresumed at their next 
session, and even if then again postponed there can not be a doubt that in the 
course of a very few years it must be carried into effect. 
* w * ~ * + 
The opps of colonial principles of exclusion, therefore, can 
admit the United States as lawful on any part of the northwest coast 
of or as bel to any European nation. Their own (the United 
States) ts there, when organized as Territorial governments, will 
be — to the freedom 


* 
not be 


of their own institutions, and, as constituent parts 
— be subject tothe principles and provisions of their own Con- 

Mr. TERRY. That sounds very much like the ‘Constitution 
follo the 4 

Mr. SHAC ORD. Yes, sir; very much like it, though I 
was citing the paragraph to show Mr. Adams's view of the Mon- 
roe doctrine, 

It remained, however, for the masterful genius of Mr. Jeffer- 
son to give to the Monroe doctrine its most perfect statement, 
which he did in a letter to Mr. Monroe in the following graphic 
language: 

Our first and fundamental maxim should be, never to entangle ourselves 
Rattan Weath and Routh, hase ont: of interests 

r oO e 
distinet from those of Europe, and. peculiarly her own. She should, there 
fore, have a system of her own, separate and apart from that of Europe. 

This, then, is the Monroe doctrine as formulated and enforced 
by the fathers of the Republic to secure the perpetuity of our in- 
ee and no considerations of whatever weight st: “1d be 
8 { to swerve us from its most rigid enforcement. 1. «the 
on paiey which can save us from European encroachment. 

since our war with Spain the party. in power has aban- 
doned the Monroe doctrine, Republicans tell us that we must 
join the sisterhood of nations if we expect our share of the world’s 
trade; that if we would enter the race for the world’s commerce, 
we must take part in the affairs and intrigues of the world—that 
we must become a world power. 


Mr. Chairman, we were already a world power long before the 





war with Spain. We became a world power when our Revolu- 
tionary fathers threw off the British yoke, and long before Dewey 
sailed his gallant fleet into Manila Bay we had become the 
strongest and most glorious world power under the sun. We 
attained to that high distinction by adhering to the Monroe doc- 
trine. Diplomacy and international intrigue have no place in the 
affairs of arepublic. We are told that we should not have won 
in ourlatestruggle with that little tenth-rate power, Spain, but for 
the moral support given us by Great Britain. At the very mo- 
ment our guns began battering against theiron sides of the Span- 
ish navy English diplomats began to ‘‘jolly” us with the idea 
that we should become one of the imperial powers of the world; 
that we should lay aside our Monroe doctrine and engage at com- 
mon purposes with * our cousins,” the English, in extending our 
commerce by enslaving the weak people of the earth. 

Lord Beresford was taken out of the British navy and sent 
through this country on a lecturing tour to cultivate our people 
into the belief that our future prosperity depended on our joining 
England to control the Orient. Though deceptive, it was illusory, 
and the idea found lodgment with many. ‘The Administration 
and its coadjutors entered a coalition with the British ministry on 
the basis that each country was to have the moral support of the 
other, and that while the United States enslaved the Filipino 
Great Britain should subjugate the South African Republics. 
Our Republican friends tell us that our obligations to Great Brit- 
ain for assisting us to conquer Spain entitle her to the everlasting 
gratitude of the American people. I daresay, Mr. Chairman, that 
any assistance which England may have given us in our contest 
with Spain has been far outweighed by our assistance in the way 
of moral anupers given her in her war against the Boers. It mat- 
ters not at which end of the Capitol a resolution of sympathy for 
the South African Dutch is introduced, the Republican majority 
sends it to a committee, where it will be pigeonholed and never 
reported. The Republican majority will not allow us to express 
our sympathy for these Republics in their struggle against our 
monarchical ally. It will be a great diplomatic victory for Great 
Britain if she shall succeed in tempting us out of our isolation 
into the intrigues and broils of Europe. 

Mr. Chairman, the traditional competitor and foe of the United 
States is Great Britain. From the day we gained our independ- 
ence down to this hour, without one moment's intermission, she 
has been our relentless antagonist. No sooner had we consum- 
mated the Louisiana purchase than she began to encroach on 
our northwest boundary. She asserted her claim to all terri- 
tory lying north of California. A long diplomatic contest ensued 
in which, as usual, she was successful, and we lost al! that terri- 
tory lying between the mouth of the Columbia River and Alaska— 
a vast empire in itself—and to-day at the mouth of the Columbia 
River England testifies her love for her American cousins by a 
frowning fortress, from which every gun points toward us. 

Having thus gotten more than half our Oregon territory by a 
diplomatic steal, she moved down onto our southern boundary 
and commenced to appropriate to herself American territory. 
She seized Bay Islands, part of Honduras, and the Mosquito coast 
in Central America. e were not at that time in a position to 
offer resistance, although the seizing of this territory was a viola- 
tion of the Monroe doctrine, so we resorted again to diplomacy, 
and the result was the Clayton-Bulwer treaty. By the terms of 
this treaty Great Britain was bound not to exercise sovereignty 
over any part of Central America, yet she steadily extended her 
sovereignty and built up subject colonies in clear violation of the 
terms of that compact, and on that very territory over which sha 
agreed not to exercise sovereignty she keeps shotted cannon to 
maintain the cordial relations existing between the ‘‘Anglo-Sa:on 
cousins.” 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. A sort of jug-handle business. 

Mr. SHACKLEFORD, Yes; it isalways a jug-handle business 
between us and Great Britain. England is our arch enemy and 
always has been. At this moment she is as hostile to us as she is 
toward the Boers. Shenever asserted sovereignty over that coun- 
try till opportunity ripened and gave her power to carry into 
effect that which she had all the time intended. The Spanish- 
American war made it possible. Our moral support was suffi- 
cient to keep other countries neutral. She is now destroying 
those little Republics, and if opportunity offered. she would even 
more eagerly destroy ours. She has her eyes upon this continent, 
and her thirst for empire here is as burning as for it elsewhere. 
When we were in the throes of the civil war and the bonds of this 
glorious Union were threatened, Great Britain was first to give 
recognition to the Southern Confederacy. It was Great Britain 
thet tried to steal part of our Alaskan territory. It was Great 
Britain that violated the Monroe doctrine in an attempt to steal 
part of the territory of Venezuela. The first assertion of the Mon- 
roe doctrine was against Russia, and the Muscovite heeded it, 
From that day to this she has never offered to violate it. We as- 
serted it against France, Italy, and Austria. They acquiesced 
and have respected it ever since. 
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Now that we would build this great canal, what nation inter- 
feres? Russia, France, Germany—all the world refrains from 
meddling save our *‘ English-speaking cousin,” the Briton. He of 
all the world is the only one who interferes with this great enter- 
prise which is so involved with our interests. England demands 
that we shall not build the canal unless she shall have joint inter- 
est with us. She demands that the canal shall not be fortified. 
What does that mean? It means that Great Britain knows that 
her superior naval strength would enable her to take ion 
of an unfortified canal whenever it should be to her interest to do 
it. So, if we should enact this bill in its present form, we should 
present the sorry spectacle of spending $150,000,000 to construct a 
canal which would be a great aid to the military operations of a 
nation which has always shown a hostile disposition toward us. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Will you allow me to ask you a ques- 
tion for information? 

Mr, SHACKLEFORD. nag mee 6 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. How doesit happen that this bill was 
changed by as out the words ‘‘ defend” and “fortification?” 

Mr. SHACKLEFORD. It is an attempt to reconcile the lan- 
guage of this bill with the Hay-Pauncefote treaty, pending for rat- 
ification in the other end of the Capitol. 
expressive terms which means the application of force against 
aggression. They have stricken out * fortification ” and inserted 


a ood cousin Victoria to defend it for us? 

C a treaty of neutrality. The changes in the bill are attempts to 

enable diplomats to say that it was intended to conform to the 
Clayton-Bulwer and Hay-Pauncefote treaties. 

We are told there is no need to fortify the canal, that Great 
Britain is our friend and that we may trust her to live up to neu- 
trality treaties, 

Mr. Chairman, we may trust Russia, we may trust France, we 
may trust Germany, we may trust any nation on earth to live up 
to its treaties except that old robber nation, Great Britain. What 
has there been in her past conduct to warrant any to trust her? 
It has been the boast of Queen Victoria and her glorifiers that 
prior to the struggle with the Boers she had not in all her long 
reign signed a declaration of war. True, she may not have signed 
any declaration of war, but where is the continent or island in 
the sea that has not been drenched with blood we her unholy 
reign in attempts of that old plunderer to despoi 
country of its possessions, No better analysis of the character of 
our enemy—for such she is—-Great Britain, can be given than the 
lines of her own son, Henry Labouchere: 


WHERE 18 THE FLAG OF ENGLAND? 


ey And the winds of the world made answer, 
£54 North, South, and East and West; 
Wherever there's wealth to covet, 
Or land that can be . 
: Wherever there are savage races 
; 0 cozen, coerce, and scare, 
You shall find the vaunted ensign, 
For the English flag is there. 


Aye, it waves o'er the blazing hovels 
ence African victims = 4 

To be shot by explosive bullets, 

Or to wretchedly starve and die! 

And where the comer harries 

The isles of the Southern sea, 

At the peak of his hellish vessel 

’ Tis the English flag flies free. 


The Maori full oft hath cursed it, 
With his bitterest dying breath; 
And the Arab hath hissed his hatred 
As he spits at its folds in death. 

The hapless fellah has feared it 

On Tel-el-Kebir’s parched plain, 
And the Zulu's blood hath stained it 
With a deep indelible stain. 


It has floated o'er scenes of pillage, 

It has flaunted o'er deeds of shame, 

It has waved o'er the fell marauder 
As he ravished with sword and flame; 
It has looked upon ruthless slaughter, 
And massacred dire and grim; 

It has heard the shrieks of the victims 
Drown even the jingo hymn. 


Where is the of England? 
Seek the land where the natives rot, + 
Where decay and assured extinction 
dex eontehi tor tek opie ghak tdhendn, 
o, search for once 
Where disease and death are rife, 
And the greed of a callous 
Now fattens on human life! 


Where is the of England! 
Go, sail where galleons come 
With sho jdy and loaded cottons 
And beer and bibles and rum. 
Jab tenotsler aalsnainniaie 

My es : 
And your question will find its answer, 
For the flag of England is there. 


That is the true character of the merciless old marauder. She 
never made a treaty which she kept, nor encountered a people 
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have been able to hold our own with her in a diplomatic contest 
| but, Mr. Chairman, we have beaten her on every battletic((. 


whose rights she respected. Men have been born into the wor), 
lived to ripe old age, died, and gone to judgment since we co, 
menced the agitation of the pr ition to construct this cay) 
and it is now no nearer completion than at the beginning. \y),,.: 
Simply because England has obstructed us. No country has jj. 
terfered, save only that which Mr. McKinley callsour friend 
cousin, our Anglo-Saxon kinsman—the British Empire. 
For one, Mr, Chairman, I am ready to call a halt. Let ys 
throw aside diplomacy, which is but another name for lying, ),4 
state our — in such plain and emphatic language that al! {)), 
world will understand our position—that the governments of }:);. 
rope will not be itted to intermeddle with American affaj;< 
I am in favor of doing this, too, Mr. Chairman, by and thron¢), 
the representatives of the people, not through professional dj))\,. 
mats, not through Secretaries of State who have been feasted 4): 
flattered in the diplomatic circles of the British Government, |)y; 
through the direct representatives of the people on the floor of t})js 
House. England is aggressive, tireless, persistent, and we never 


our 


Then, as true Americans, let us assert the American doctrine t}); 


‘* Defend” is one of those | we will not become entangled in any European alliance, and t}\;; 


under no circumstances and under no pretense, no matter whi, 
its demands or desires may be, will we allow any European coun- 


‘provisions for protection.” What provisions? Reliance on our | try to intermeddle with American affairs. (Applause. | 
It might be protected | 


Election of Senators by the People. 


SPEECH 


or 
HON. JOHN H. SMALL, 
OF NORTH CAROLINA, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Thursday, April 12, 1900. 


The House having under consideration House joint resolution No. 28, pr 
posing an amendment to the Constitution providing for the election of Se: 





some other | ators of the United States— 


Mr. SMALL said: 

Mr. Speaker: The present mode of electing Senators of the 
United States was the result of a compromise and not entirely 
satisfactory to anyone at the time of its adoption. It had no 
friends, and its apologizers only supported it on the ground that 
it was the best that could ky done. It was opposed by the 
stronger States and by those who favored an aristocratic form o! 
government, while the weaker States and those who opposed the 
aristocratic form of government wanted the Senators elected by 
the people. There were two propositions serionsly debated by 
the aristocrats and clung to with considerable tenacity. The one 
was that the Senate should be the larger body, should be ap- 
— by the President, and the Senators should hold office for 

ife. The other was that the Senate itself should fill the vacan- 
cies in that body from a list of names to be presented to the Sen- 
ate by the House of Representatives or the State legislatures. 

Mr. Pinckney, in his draft of a constitution, wanted the House 
of Representatives to apportion the number of Senators based 
upon the membership of the different States in the House of Rep- 
resenutatives. 

Mr. Randolph wanted the Senators elected by the people and 
the Members of the House by the Senators from persons nomina- 
ted by the State 1] tures. 

This precipita’ warm debate. Mr. Sherman opposed 


the election by the e, insisting that it ought to be by the 
State legislatures. e people, he said, shou!d have as little to do 
with the Government as possible. The people, he said, are igno- 


"ihe Gera sicnticmbenh cones tion by th 1 

r. ry also s y ection by the pie, say- 
ing: ‘* The evils we experience flow ws onceen of democracy. 
se peege do not want virtue, but are the dupes of pretended 
pa ; 

Mr, Madison Sag oy the fabric to be raised would be more 
stable and durable if it should rest on the solid foundation of the 
people themselves than if it should stand merely on the pillars of 
the legislatures. Upon this preliminary vote election by the 
people carried by a vote of 5 to 2, with 2 States divided. The 
matter was , and Mr. ight moved that the Sena- 
tors should be chosen by the 1 ures. Mr tler feared 


taking too much power from the States. Mr. Wilson wanted the 


Senate elected by the 
Mr. Reed by the eaneentes or by the peo- 
ple, wanting Senators appointed by the President. He said: 
much attachment is betra: 


Too 
beyond their continuance. A 
swallow them all up. 


to State governments. We must look 
government must soon, of necessity, 
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Mr. Butler made a motion to strike out of the proposed con- 
stitution all provision as to State governments, which motion, 
however, was not voted upon. , 

The question of electing Senators by legislatures was then de- 
feated by a vote of 8to8. The election by the House of Repre- 


sentatives was defeated by a vote of 7 to 3. 
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far as the constitutional organization of the Senate is concerned, 
a single vacancy is just as potent in destroying the Senate as a 
vacancy of half the membership of that body. The suggestion 
was never made in any of the debates, either in the national con- 
vention or the State conventions, that there was any possibility of 
a legislature which had met failing to elect a United States Sena- 


‘After an extended committee conference, where there was a | tor, and provision was made for vacancies which occurred when 
stormy debate, which has never been printed, Mr. Pinckney moved | legislatures were not in session. 


der the vote upon the question of electing the Senators by 


yreconsi ~ 2 a 
. Dickinson favored the proposition be- 


the State legislatures. 


cause he wanted the United States Senate to bear as strong a like- | Charter. 


ness as possible to the English House of Lords. He wanted the | 
Senators chosen by reason of their wealth and rank in life, and | 
pelieved the legislatures would be more apt to choose men of great 
wealth and aristocracy than the peop!e would. ; 

Mr. Wilson made a strong argument in favor of the election of | 
the Senators by the people. Mr. Reed offered an amendment that | 
the Senators be appointed by the President of the United States. | 

Mr. Gerry insisted that the commercial and moneyed interests | 
would be more secure in the hands of the State legislature than 
of the people at “go . 

Colonel Mason t waane the State legislatures ought to have 
some means of defending themselves against encroachments of 
the National Government. This was the prevailing argument, 
and for the purpose of ne the States against, the Federal | 
Government the amendment requiring the Senators to be elected | 
by the State legislatures was carried unanimously. It therefore 
appeared in the first report and later in the report of the commit- 
ee on detail. 
In the final debate Colonel Mason stated that under the section | 
the Senate did not represent the people, but the States in their | 
political character. 

Mr. Sherman wanted the Senators to vote by States, saying: 

If they vote by States,and each State has an equal vote, there must always 


be a majority of States as well as u majority of the people on the side of pub- 
lic measures, and the Government will have decision and efficacy. 


Gouverneur Morris disapproved of the plan. He said: 


What is to be the check in the Senate? None, unless it be to keep the 
majority of the people from injuring particular States. But particular 
States ought to be injured for the sake of a majority of the people in case 
their contact should deserve it. 

Dr. Franklin made a motion for equal representation in the 
United States Senate of the States. Gouverneur Morris objected 
to equal representation upon the ground that the Western Terri- 


tory would eventually be divided up into States and that unless | 
absolute provision were placed in the Constitution requiring the | 
control of the Senate to remain in the Atlantic States, those States | 


would lose the control. He was opposed to any Senate that would 
not be controlled forever by the Atlantic coast States. 

The question of equal representation of States in the House of 
Representatives was defeated, but equal representation of the 
States in the Senate was carried. 

The question then came up as to the payment of United States 
Senators, and the argument was made that as they were the rep- 
resentatives of the States they should be paid by the States. The 
answer to this was not that they were representatives of the Fed- 
eral Government, but being given powers to control to some ex- 
tent the action of the Executive they ought to be puid by the 
phe ym Government because such a plan would be more equal 
and just. 

A careful analysis of the belief of those men who favored the 


election of Senators by the legislature and the others who favored | 
| corruption, but they have never yet been able to trace any knowl- 


the le shows that the men who 
aced in the Constitution wanted Sena- 
ple, while those who were victorious in 


the election of Senators b 
wanted the bill of rights 
tors elected by the 

shu the bill of rights out of the original Constitution gained 
a ae in having the Senators elected by the legisla- 
tures, but ned a signal defeat in the equal representation of 
the States in the upper branch of Congress. When the question 
was de in the several States, the objection was raised that 
the Senators ought to be elected 7 the people, but when the ne- 
cessity for a compromise was exp Lined to the State conventions 
they finally ratified the Constitution as it now reads. 

It was asserted and believed that the Federal Government would 
assert more influence in an election by the people than in an elec- 
tion by a State legislature. The members of the United States 
Senate were to be removed as far as possib’e from the influence 
of the Federal Government. They were representatives of the 
States, and by States is meant the States in their political char- 
acter, were given revision of the Executive appointments 
upon the theory that the States as well as the people were ititerested. 
They were given power to reject treaties with foreign countries 
upon yey hey same — The States, therefore, retained 
control of by having all treaties submitted to the 
representatives of the States. And intheir representative capacity 
ove State was upon exactly the same footing as another State. 


vacancy in the United States Senate destroys the 
principle upon which the Senate was formed. So 


A single 
fundamental 





| tell what the future party organization would be. 


It never occurred to the framers of the Constitution that a va- 
cancy was even a possibility under the provisions of the \ ational 
But while there has never been a vacancy in the House 
of Representatives elected by the people which has not been pro- 
vided for, vacancies are of frequent occurrence in the Senate. 
There may be disputes in the House, and frequently are, as to 


| who had been elected; but in such cases there is always a Con- 


gressman de facto until the question of who is Congressman de 
jure is settled. This is not the case in the Senate. 

If a legislature fails to elect, as it frequently does, the State is 
without equal representation in the upper branch of the National 
Legislature. It is a curious fact that tor a number of years past 
there has not been a Senate which answered the requirements of 
the United States Constitution in having an eyual representation 
of votes from each of the States. 

This is a contingency which was not dreamed of at the time of 
the adoption of the Constitution; and had it been thought possible, 
the vote by which the Senators were to be elected by the people 
when the first vote was taken would have remained unchanged. 

Another question which now plays a very prominent part in the 
choice of United States Senators was not thought of when the 
Constitution wasadopted. Thepresent party system of the United 
States was not known, and no prophet had arisen who cou'd tore- 
All who fa- 
vored the election of Senators by the legislatures did so in order to 
remove those elections from all partisanship and to keep them 
absolutely free from the influence of the Federal Government. 
When the matter was debated in the early days of our country’s 


| history the objection was ulways made that to have the election 


of Senators placed in the hands of the people would be to invite 
corruption and Federal influences. 

At the present time it is generally understood that frauds are 
rarely practiced in the election of Representatives, while it is 
rarely the case that Senatorial elections are fres from suspicion. 
A careful review of the records of the United States Senate shows 
that fraud has very frequent!y been charged in the election of 
Senators. It is true that there has never yet been a United States 
Senator deprived of his seat in that body by the Senate on the 
ground of fraud or corruption. 

One Senator—Caldwell, of Kansas—resigned, and there is at 
present a committee report against another Senator which has 
not yet been disposed of. But no Senator has ever been unseated 
upon the ground of fraud and corruption. There have been con- 
tests involving the question as to which of two bodies constituted 
the lawful legislature, and Senators have been refused seats on 
gubernatorial credentials, under appointments. In a large per- 
centage of elections of United States Senators the newspapers 
who oppose the successfal candidate openly charge fraud and 
bribery. This is sometimes charged by resolutions of the legis- 
latures which elected the Senators. 

One instance is known where a majority of the members of the 
legislature supposed to have elected a Senator protested against 
his retaining his seat. The United States Senate has succeeded in 
discovering that fraud existed in several cases and that there was 


edge of these practices to the man who was benefited by them. 
It has therefore become practically useless to attempt to rectify 
fraud or corruption in the election of a United States Senator, and 
it is not attempted. 

In the State of Ohio there have been two Senators who have 
been charged with corruption by members of the legislature, 
who made affidavit that they had received the money, and who 
filed the money with the Senate Committee on Privileges and 
Elections as proof that it had been paid. One of these Senators 
was exonerated, and the last case the legislature endeavored to 
make so plain that they passed a resolution setting forth the facts 
of bribery and-transmitting the money to the Senate committee. 
The Senate committee held that there was not enough evidence 
to justify an investigation, and they have not investigated it. 
The money is still held for the benetit of anyone who claims to 
ownit. It is therefore impossible, or nearly so, to prove a case 
of corruption or bribery, no matter how flagrant it may be. 

It is a matter of common report that very large sums are nec 
essary in order to secure an election to the United States Senate 
in a number of the States. There area few States in which those 
elections are usually free from fraud and corruption. Put the 
fact. while not susceptible of proof, has become firmly believed 
by the majority of American people that an absolutely honest 
election of a United States Senator is the exception and not the 
rule. I do not claim this to be true; but I doclaim that this 
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ublic impression does exist, and while it exists there can not 
.e that respect for the Senate of the United States which is abso- 
lutely necessary to the perpetuation of our State and Federal 
systems in harmony with each other. 

Another fact of common notoriety which can be proved is that 
the election of Senators is not now ever free from Federal infiu- 
ences when the legislature of the State which elects the Senator 
is controlled by the same party which controls the Federal Admin- 
istration. 

I have in mind a recent election of a Republican United States 
Senator in a near-by State. There is in that State a Republican 
judge who has long been a sort of an idol to the people of his 
party. The legislators when they came to the State capitol were 
unanimously for this man. When they arrived there a Federal 
officeholder was the gen candidate. 

He was armed with letters from other Federal officeholders, 
and telegrams from Washington poured in to all of the legisla- 
tors. The Federal officeholder was nominated aiter a hard fight 
in the caucus, and since that time nearly every one of the ub- 
lican legislators has been given a Federal office. The will of the 

ople and the choice of the legislators was frustrated by direct 

‘ederal influences. The man whom the people wanted had never 
been accused of anything which would place a blemish u his 
name, and the warmest friend of the man who was elected would 
not hesitate to acknowledge that the defeated candidate was far 
the superior of the two men. 

It has been demonstrated in many States that the people when 
they go to the polls vote against fraud and corruption and for the 
best men for party nominees, A striking illustration of this was 
furnished lately in a Senatorial contest held at the primaries in a 
Southern State. One man, backed by wealth and by great polit- 
ical power, with home and foreign corporations doing their utmost 
to bring about his election, was op by a man who had noth- 
ing but faithful service and great mental ability to commend him. 
He had no wealthy friends to put up the money with which to 
meet financially the fight made against him, and he was poor him- 
self. Hethought that his duties required his presence in Wash- 
ington, and he did not even go to his State in order to repair the 
fences which the combined wealth of his section was seeking to 
destroy. If there was a county in that State in which the poor 
but honest man did not gain a victory thatcounty never has sent 
and never will send in its returns. 

It is not surprising that when the Constitution was adopted the 
liberty of the people should have been feared. Themen of wealth, 
and they were in those days nearly the only men of education, 
could not foresee what capacity the e would develop for self- 
government. Such men as Hamilton, Morris, and Gerry had no 
confidence in the apy ot ability of the masses. They shut 
the Bill of Rights out of original Constitation. If it had not 
been for Thomas Jefferson, himself one of the landed aristocracy, 
this country would never have been a blic in the true sense 
of that term. The States were afraid jealous of each other, 
the Federalists were afraid of the States, and the States them- 
selves were afraid of the Federalists. It was only the strong fear 
by the States of the Federalists which finally induced them to 
join peed upon terms of equality in adopting the Federal Con- 
stitution. 

After the Constitution was adopted Thomas Jefferson succeeded 
in forcing the Bill of Rights into that instrument. It was fortu- 
nate that instead of Hamilton, Gerry, and Butler the peer 
was controlled by such men as Madison and Jay, who listened wi 
wiliing ears to Jefferson. Hamilton had adream of a Sen- 
ate, a weak House of Representatives, a President who uld 
hold office for life, and eventually the accomplishment of what 
Reed wanted in the Constituti Convention, a total elimination 
of the State governments. 

It was a surprise to even the friends of liberty and republican 
government that the people did so well in the choice of their rep- 
resentatives. Thedebatesin the Constitutional Conventionshowed 
a general belief that the States would at times try to encroach 
upon each other's rights, but nosuch attempt has ever been made. 
The State governments have worked in ect harmony, and the 
people of the States have shown themselves as e of self- 
government as have their representatives in the Federal Govern- 
ment shown themselves to take care of the interests of the nation. 

Traveling from one State to another, little if any difference can 
be discovered in the practical wor of a government of the 
people, by the people, and for the people. Only those men who 

ieved that the were incapable of self-government favored 
the election of United States Senators by the State legislatures. 
In the light of history there can mens one no doubt in the 
mind of any man that the people of the United States are 
of self-government, and that they can vote as in or a 
Senator of the United States as can a member of a State 

Up to 1892, accérding to an official list published by the United 
States Senate, 138 Senators had a by —— 
Several such appointments have been since that Dur- 





ing the present session California, Utah, Nebraska, Pennsylvania 
and Delaware have had but one Senator. Nebraska has durin? 
the session filled its vacancy by appointment and California 
calling together an extra session of the legislature. Pennsylvanj, 
had a claimant for a seat, whose claim has been denied, but Ut,), 
and Delaware have but one Senator each and no prospects of 
these seats being filled until the legislatures of those States shal] 
meet again. 

I have searched in vain for any instance of an office to be filled 
by election by the people being vacant, There may be a contest 
but in such event there is no interregnum, or should not be uy). 
der the Constituticn. One or the other will and should hold unti] 
the question of legality shall be determined. 

The people for twenty years past have demanded that the Sen- 
ators be elected by pees vote. There has been no yartisanship 
in this demand. epublican and Democratic legislatures haye 
memorialized Congress, and Republican and Democratic mey- 
bers have introduced resolutions calling for this amendment to 
the United States Constitution. Several of these resolutions have 
passed Congress, so far as the House of Representatives is con- 
cerned, by overwhelming vote. As early as the Forty-eighth Con- 
gress, in the first session, there were three resolutions introduced 
providing for the election of Senators by the people. 

In the first session of the Forty-ninth Congress five resolutions 
were introduced, seven numerously signed petitions were pre- 
sented as well as a resolution from the New Hampshire legislature 
in favor of the election of Senators by the people. 

In the second session of the Forty-ninth Congress four resolu- 
tions were introduced of similar import. 

In the first session of the Fiftieth Congress eight resolutions 
were introduced, ten petitions and resolutions of the legislatures 
of the States of Oregon and Iowa. 

In the second session of the Fiftieth Congress there were threo 
petitions presented. 

In the first session of the Fifty-first Congress ten resolutions, 
sane petitions, and a petition of the lowa legislature were pre- 
sented. 

In the second session of the Fifty-first Congress two resolutions, 
seven petitions and resolutions of the States of Indiana and Idaho 
were presented. 

In the first session of the Fifty-second Congress twenty-five res- 
olutions, fifty petitions and memorials from the Oregon, Wiscon- 
sin, and Kentucky legislatures were introduced. 4 

In the second session of the Fifty-second Congress one resolu- 
tion was presented. : 

In the first session of the Fifty-third Congress thirteen resolu- 
tions and memorials from the Minnesota and Washington legisla- 
tures were introduced. 

In the second session of the Fifty-third Congress three resolu- 
tions and six petitions were a 

In the third session of the ot Congress, two resolutions, 
two petitions, and memorials of the legislatures of Kansas and 
Minnesota were presented. 

In the first session of the Fifty-fourth Congress ten resolutions 
and memorials of the legislatures of Idaho, Ohio, and Wyom:ng 
were eee ; 

In second session of the Fifty-fourth Congress two resolu- 
tions were presented. 

In the first session of the Fifty-fifth songs six resolutions 
and memorials of the legislatures of Idaho, Montana, and Utah 


were —— 

In second session of the Fifty-fifth Congress two resolutions 
and a memorial of the legislature of Florida were presented. 

In the third session of the Fifty-fifth Congress three resolutions 
were presented and memorials from the States of Idaho, Minnesota, 
Nevada, North Carolina, North Dakota, Oregon, and Washington 
were presented. 

In 1891 the Illinois ture took the initiative in attempting 
to obtain a vote of the in order to force Congress to pass 
this amendment. There has not been a resolution or a petition in 


favor of holding the 7 plan. 
Senator Mitchell, of Wi , placed this question very clearly 
and tersely when he said: 
Another strong reason in favor of the is the fact that after much 
an enlight pu sent: t it. This is not a mere 
the humors and whims that at times take possession 
of certain c An pu opinion has taken hold 


ve, not only among the individual voters, but 

public press of the country, represen all ver pages $0 be 
almost a unit on The legislatures no less ten in- 
ons those of Indiana, Wisconsin, cnemmerialiped Con- 


and 0) recen 

Gwe oo 9 (Seo Fittioth and Pitty- Bret Conn ncen cle: ReconD, 

the House of Representatives at the first session of the Fifty-second Con- 

tions were presented upon the subject; 

and at that ry yon hy of those resolutions, proposing an 
ves 
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: and on July 21, 1894, one of these passed the House, the 
different member nays 80. At the present session of the Senate, after full 
vote being ¢ Senate Committee on Privileges and Elections reported favor- 


Ciecmeeint resolution proposing this amendment. 


ur, that the governors of States are not as arule 
ae ee ciees of the United States Senate. It is ar- | 
a from this that the people would not improve the character | 
? the Senate. But it is not a question of whether or not inte!lec- 
tual men are chosen for the Senate, but of how they are chosen 
.nd for what purpose. It isa notorious fact that corruption is 
pent apt to exist in Senatorial than in gubernatorial elections. 
It might be that the pore would elect the same men who are 
elected now. It would certainly be an advantage if they were 
elected without corruption than for them to be elected by use of 
unfair and illegal means. 

The question of what they are elected for goes to the very fun- 
damental principle of the existence of the Senate. If they are 
elected by Federal influences, they can not serve the State as the 
Constitution intended they should. Experience has shown that 
the present method brings about elections by means of Federal 
influences. If thesame men whoare elected now should be elected 
by the people, instead of under the present system, the change in 
the Senate would be wonderful, They would then be representa- 
tives of the States as the Constitution intended they should be, 
while they are now subject at any time to a controlling Federal 
influence. To elect the Senators by the people would be in a great 
measure to restore the constitutional duality of government in the 
United States. 

It is time that this duality should be restored. The people who 
wanted the Senators elected by the legislatures or appointed by 
the President were right when they said that they wanted the State 
governments eliminated. They did not succeed in destroying the 
State governments then, but they did succeed in forcing compro- 
mises under which the Federal Government would gradually ab- 
sorb the State government. About the only protection left to the 
States against this process lies in the United States Senate as the 
representative of the equality and sovereignty of the States. By 
means of the Senate the States have the right to pass upon foreign 
treaties and Presidential appointments. If this right were exer- 
cised for the interest of the States, it would be sufficient to per- 
petuate the relation which ought to exist and which was intended 
to exist between the State governments and the Federal Govern- 
ment. 

But this right is not so exercised; the United States Senate is 
not controlled by the States; but when the party whip is cracked 
with orders from the Executive Mansion, the Senators obey the 
whip and fall into line. This is caused largely by the fact that in 
too many the Federal power secured their election to 
the Senate, and they are dependent upon the Federal power for 
the retention of their seats in that body. If they were dependent 
upon their States for their tenure of office, they would act for the 

States and guard the interest of the States. 

The encroachment of the Federal Government upon the State 
governments has been so gradual and insidious that it is difficult 
to point to any specific act which has caused the change from the 
relationship States bore to the nation half a century ago. 
That there has been a change all thinking men must admit. The 
States to-day are in some respects possessed of less governmental 
authority than are the municipal governments brought into exist- 
ence by the legislation of the States. In the case of Railroad 
Company vs. Husen the United States Supreme Court held that 
the statute of the State of Missouri prohibiting the transporta- 
tion of Cherokee cattle across the State was unconstitutional as a 
regulation of commerce, although a city ordinance to the same | 
effect has been upheld as a Ee r exercise of the police power. 

In Chylung vs. Freeman e United States Supreme Court held 
a California statute unconstitutional which prohibited the impor- 
tation of vicious Chinese. The States have not as wide a police 
power as have the cities. In no State of the Union can the gov- 
ernor of a State send the State militia to a county without being 
called upon by the county officials. The Federal Government has 
asserted its — to send ts troops to quell a riot in a State against 
the ee of the governor who claims that his militia is sufficient. 
A iff of a county has therefore more executive authority over 
his county than the or of a State hasover his State. Other 
instances t be given where the State governments have been 
shorn of power by the different branches of the Federal Goy- 


Itis nota eet this discussion to consider which of these pro- 
visions have right or what wrong. It must be u.dmitted by 
everyone that the tendency is toward an increase of power by the 
Federal Government and a decrease of power in the State gov- 
erument. Even those who favor this tendency, so far as it has 
inust admit that in the last analysis it would destroy the 

and create an aristocracy. 1 take it for granted that no 

member of this, House would for one moment consent to this over- 
turning of our governmental system, But it will come so grad- 
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ually that nothing will occur to sound the note of warning, and 
almost before we know it the autonomy of the States will be de- 
stroyed, 

I do not accuse any American of wishing for such a catastrophe. 
But the one safeguard which can prevent this consummation 
tottering. The only check the States have ever had is the United 
States Senate; and if that becomes a body under Federal control, 
the States are rendered absolutely powerless. This bi!l does not 


| ask that the States recover any of their lost ground; it does not 


place any limitation upon the powers of the Senate. It only asks 
| that the States be allowed to vote upon the question of how the 
representatives of the States shall be chosen by the States. If tho 


States do not want this change and are satisfied with the present 
conditions, they will defeat this amendment. 

All of the States that have taken action upon the subject say 
that they do want the change. As it is a change only in the 
manner of selecting their own representatives, it seems to me 
that the question should properly be left to the States and that 
they should be allowed to vote upon the amendment. I can see 
no reason for opposing the submission of this matter to the votes 
of the States. If there is no desire upon the part of the Federal 
Government to usurp the powers of the States, the Federal Gov- 
ernment has no interest whatever in the manner the States select 
for choosing their representatives. 

It is to the interest of the Federal Government that good men 
should be chosen, but as the principal Federal officials are selected 
by vote of the people, even though through an electoral college, 
it would be strange if those men should distrust the ability of the 
people to choose proper representatives. The only logical reason 
that I can see for the Federal Government opposing this permis- 
sion to the States of selecting their own method for choosing their 
own representatives is that it would curtail Federal power and 
increase State power. If this be true, then the purposes of the 
Constitution require that the change should be made at once. 

The people have spoken from different sections of the country 
without regard to partisanship. Their voice has been unanimous 
in favor of the election of United States Senators by the people. 
Legislatures have memorialized Congress in favor of the change, 
and the voice of the States so far as heard has been unanimous, 
Do these States not know the manner in which they wish their 
Senators elected? Are the people all mistaken upon the same 
question? Men whorepresent the States should be selected by the 
States and in the manner desired by the States. 

I am in favor of the substitute rather than the bill reported by 
the majority of the committee, because I believe that, if the elec- 
tion of Senators is to be restored to the States and exercised 
through the people of the States, the amendment should be appli- 
cable to all the States of the Union, If perchance there should 
be any one or more States which prefer the present mode of 
electing their legislatures thereof, then it might well be that this 
very fact would constitute the strongest reason why the Sen- 
ators in such States should be elected by the people. In addition 
it would be incongruousand inconsistent tohave Senators elected 
by one method in part of the States and by another method in 
other States, and would inevitably lead to confusion and scandal. 

As I have heretofore stated, the proposed amendment to the 
Constitution has passed this House by an overwhelming vote 
upon several occasions, but it has never yet been adopted by the 
Senate. What conclusion are we to draw from this sitnation? 
It is this: That the House of Representatives is near to the peo 

le of the several States, while the Senate is too’ far removed 

rom the people. This very fact constitutes one of the strongest 
reasons for the adoption of this amendment. Each of the several 
States possesses a representative form of government, all of 
whose powers are derived from the people and exercised by the 
ple. 

At present there is scarcely an official in any of the States, who 
exercises important public functions, who is not elected by a di- 
rect vote of the people. As Senators are representatives of the 
States in Congress, why should not they also be elected by the 
people of their States? If they were so elected, they would be re- 

msive to public sentiment, and the fact that the majority of 
the members of that body do not yield to the demands of the peo- 
ple shows that they are indifferent to their wishes. 

The fathers of this Republic builded wisely, and while it was 
not possible fot them to foresee every change or anticipate every 
necessary condition which might arise as they launched the ship 
of state upon a pathless sea, they did, however, establish the prin- 
ciple that Senators should be representatives of the States in the 
Federal Congress, and the object of this amendment is to rehabii- 
itate and perpetuate the theory of the framers of the Constitution. 

Let us guard the exercise of the franchise; let us educate the 
children of the Republic for the responsible duty of citizenship, 
and then let us intrust the people of the States with the responsi- 
bility of government and with the election of their Senators to 
represent such States in the legislative department of the Federal 
Government. [Applause. ] 
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Civil Code for Alaska, 


SPEECH 
HON. JOSHUA 8S. SALMON, 


OF NEW JERSEY, 
In THE Hovusk oF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Thursday, May 17, 1900, 

q ittee of the Whole House on thé state of the 
aan Se ee as the bill (S. 3419) making further provi- 
sion for a civil government for Alaska, and for other purposes— 

Mr. SALMON said: 

Mr. CuarerMan: In the discussion of this measure there is one 
portion of it to which I desire to call the attention of the House, 
and that is that portion which claims to form for the Territory of 
Alaska a government. I believe that our Territories should all 
have a Territorial form of government and that as soon as the 
populations of the Territories are sufficient, they should be formed, 
organized into, and admitted as States into the Union. 

I am stronger of that belief than I have been heretofore because 
of the sentiment which has been advanced here upon this floor 
during the present session of Con a sentiment that I be- 
lieve to be too preposterous to be held by any lover of constitu- 
tional government. It is that sentiment which holds that this 
Congress may legislate for the people of the Territories unre- 
stricted and unlimited by the Constitution, and limited only by 


its own conscience, I do not hold to that view and construction. 


of the Constitution, and I am strongly opposed to that construc- 
tion. 

If you read the discussions which took place during the framing 
of the Constitution, you will see all through them that it was peo 
posed to legislate not only for the thirteen States that were t 
organized but for the Territories outside of the limits of those 
States. In the report of the subcommittee of that convention 
that presented articles of Constitution for consideration you will 
find this language: 

New States lawfully constituted or established within the limit of the 
United States moe be admitted by the Le into this Government, 
but to such admission the consent of two-thirds of the members present in 
each House shall be necessary. the new States are raised within the limit 
of the present States, the consent of the legislatures of those States shall 
also necessary to its admission. If the admission be consented to, the new 
State shall be admitted on the same terms with the original States, but the 

lature may make conditions with the new States concerning the public 
debt which 1 then be subsisting. 

The words “limit of the United States” and the words “limit 
of the present States” mark two different boundaries. 

This was the pee yok re es for consideration, and while 
the language in our tution varies a little, it does not take 
from it the sense in which the term ‘‘ United States ” was used. 

The language finally adopted, and which is found in section 3 of 
Article IV of the Constitution, is as follows: 

New States may be admitted by the Congress into this eten: Wetoeaee 
me Rg ye i 
nor 

atone t of the legislatures of the States anaes 


States, without theconsen as well 
as of the Congress. 
This 1 indicates that the formation or erection of States 


was to be other States or parts thereof, but that the admis- 
sion Sete 00 ee ee ee = language a 
imits of the o i ta ou see 
used here that the term ‘‘ United States” we batendal te take 
territory outside of the organized States. From that time on it 
that the term ‘ United States” in- 
cluded the entire domain of this Republic and was not confined to 
the territorial limits of the organized States. 
Not until this Co advanced the contrary idea was therea 
different understanding of that name when used to 


, not with reference Rico, as that had no force in 
the consideration of the question. 
The strong discussion on the Porto Rican bill arose from 
e 
on products of that island. t to the States and upon 
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be | the people of a Territory, but only to the property of the United 









































































the provision of the Constitution which Ihave recited as the saing 
was interpreted by the dent when he wrote his messag. ;, 
this Congress, in which he said, in speaking of the laws necess:i;, 
to be passed for Porto Rico, that *‘ our plain duty is to abolis)) 4/| 
customs tariffs between the United States and Porto Rico ay, 
give her products free access to our markets.” It was afterwar,)s 
that the bill was changed and this provision for tariff duties y.., 
inserted. The rate first fixed ae was 25 per cent of the Ding|oy 
rates, and the bill wasa amended, making the rate 15 per 
cent of the Dingley tariff. 

If we consider this provision only with reference to the burd:n 
imposed upon the Porto Rican people, the reduction of the rate 
must be admitted to be the more generous, but the principle re. 
mains the same, and it is the principle in this case that is odions 
rather than the amount of the burden. It was not a necessity 
that this 15 per cent tariff should be added there. It was only {5 

rane the way for the legislation that is anticipated for th, 

hilippine Islands, I maintain, Mr. Chairman, that if we can 10 
control the territory the annexation of which we have in view 
without violating the Constitution we should not hold that ter- 
ritory. If we must dispense with one or the other, [ say hold to 
the Constitution and with those islands. 

It is our Constitution, with its benign obligations and restric- 
tions, that makes us proud of our country. esun may shine as 
nS air may be as balmy, and the soil may yield as bounti- 
fully in other lands as in our own; but with the immortal Decla- 
ration of Independence as the laimer of our principles and 
our Constitution as the Magna Charta of our liberties, there is no 
land on all of God’s earth where brightness is so — or beauty 
is so beautiful as in our own America. Destroy these and the 
gloom of discouragement and decay will settle over our land, t}io 
— = our re will change ° chagrin, = eeatee®. in- 

ndence, an a our people turned to 
sthenrviana and indifference. 

In the third section of Article IV of the Constitution we find 
this language: 

The Congress shall have power to dispose of and make all needful rules an: 

the terri or other property belonging to ne 
tution shall 


ulations 
United Senter, bot unthine in this Gonsti be so construed as to 


prejudice any claims of the United States or of any particular State. 

It seems that it is upon this clause that the preposterous doctrine 
Iam now combsting is based. I hold, Mr, Chairman, that tho 
language I have just read, properly construed, does not refer to 


States in that Territory; that may make such needful 
rules and regulations for the disposition of that property as it 
sees fit and as has been customary to do in all times past. You 
can not eee construe this language unless you pay due regard 
to the *‘or other property,” showing by the words thein- 
selves and the connection in which they are used that territory 
was referred to as property of the United States and not as a coi- 
munity of le to be governed by law. The limitations of tho 

not apply to the manner or the quantity or the 
terms upon w. 


hich Ra re a =" whether terri- 
may of or regu 
mitations and restrictions contained in the Constitution 


all pertain to the rights or liberties of the people. The power 
given to Congress to lay and collect taxes, duties, imposts. and 
excises affects the —_ and liberties of the people and, there- 

all duties, imposts, and exeises sha!! be 
uniform; the power - establish a rule of naturalization and laws 


of the people; therefore the re- 

striction that they must be uniform. 
That word “uniform,” so liberally used by the framers of the 
their motto was ‘‘ Equal rights to all; 


a to ” a motto so wantonly dragged in the 
ust M peivilages to 3 civilization when ess is more 


w 
human trait. 
9 of Article I of the Constitu- 


or to be taken; 
o tar or duty shal bo on articles from any State; 
o pretapenes be given by Seeeidte ai Gonontoe ee revenue to 
tes Ptitle of no Sra Caoee of aaa ted Staten, 


All these re aes ee Boogie and sre 
for 


in segilatiot e people. 
There are other restrictions the of States to legis- 
upon the powers eg . 


: 
| 


ie 
E 
FF 
i 
i 
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Can it be presumed that they overlooked the neces- | was useless to urge the adoption of such a government, taking 
lation which must be enacted by Con s for | England as a model, and said he did not mean, however, to shoc x 


therefrom. : 
ta le : eer: : 

oo pote nti it should be sufficiently popula to be | the public opinion by proposing such a measure, 

t eal into States and admitted into the Union? That would be| ‘The people of this country had had enough of government lim- 
soe: ting the great talent in that convention. The State | ited and restricted only by the discretion or conscience of the 


iderestima Perea o s Pree — 
unraments were confined to the territorial limits of their respec- | legislative and executive authorities, and they were wholly de- 


tive State and the National Government was coextensive with the | termined to place upon these agencies of government such limi- 

entire country, both States and Territories; and until the terri- | tations and restraints as would best secure to the people o jual 

tory was formed into States the burden of legislating for it de- | rights and the greatest freedom. s 

yolved upon Congress. The Declaration of Independence sets forth the evils and abuses 
in the case of American Insurance Company vs. Canter (1 | that may be imposed by government unrestricted by constitu- 

Peters, United States Supreme Court Reports, page 511) Chief | tional limitations. The people of these colonies had felt the tor- 

Justice Marshall, in delivering the opinion of the court, says: oo of — — and ret — . onan Share oath 

~ 0: abuses cou no © possibile, ney hac just ore deciared to 
ferteeste nS reach the oe de pe pene hasaweer the world that they held these truths to be self-evident: 

ante y from the facts that it is not within the jurisdiction of 

noe State and is within the power and jurisdiction of the United 


y erticulat That all men are created equal, that they are endowed by their Creator 
any P ht to govern may be the inevitable consequence of the right 


States, ‘The ri Saragle of happinsen’ ‘That G0 teaare thoes Yaghin. qoverements use tats. 
. wa Whie < Ss b ec ese Ss, gove ents are isti- 
to acquire oe pasension: inte cncealuentin Sones. Waenes We power = a amen =n, deriving their just powers — the consent of the gov- 
There is no question as to the right and power of Congress to 
enact such legislation as may be needed by the people of our Ter- 
ritories until they are prepared to be admitted as States, but Con- 
gress must always observe and be limited by the Constitution 
whether legislating for the people of the States or of the Terri- 
tories. No proposition is clearer to my mind than this, and to ; ; _— 
ontend othe is showing little regard for the Constitution Let others think as they will, I do not believe that any man who 
oa little love for constitutional government. To contend that holds to such views has any love for constitutional government or 
Congress can legislate for United States territory or territory be- | ® decent regard for the rights of others, ae as 
longing to the United States, unlimited and unrestricted by the if all men are created equal and are endowed by their Creator 
Constitution, is to favor imperialism indeed. Republican mem- with the rights to life, liberty, and the pursuits of happiness, then 
bers of this House—not ail of them, thank Providence—contend | the Porto Ricans, the Filipinos, the Irish, and the Boers are as 
that Congress in legislating for our Territories is limited only by much entitled to those blessings as ourselves; and our Constitu- 
the conscience of its members; that the Constitution has no power tion was framed to secure to all who come under the broad mantle 
over such legislation. of our Government the equal protection of these sacred rights. 
What can be more imperialistic than such a sentiment? We AsI have before said, Mr. Chairman, the providing of revenues 
see illustrations of that principle in the mob that drags its plead- for Porto Rico was only a pretext for the adoption of this mon- 
ing and possibly innocent victim to the selected tree and hangs strous doctrine that Congress can legislate for territory of the 
him regardless of his appeals and his rights; we see that principle United States outside the limits of the organized States without 
exhibited in the imprisonment of men in the Coeur d’A.ene bull regard for the limitations or restrictions contained in our Consti- 
nin Idaho for no crime other than that they ask to work; it tution, and limited only by the consciences of its members. __ 
it was in obedience to that principle that England p!aced burdens The straits in which we are placed in order to hold the Philip- 
upon our forefathers that they could not bear and which gave pine Islands have given rise to these strange notions of our Con- 
rise to the sentiment: ‘‘Give me liberty or give me death.” It stitution. The mercenary incentive to hold and spoliate those 
was that principle and that alone against which our fathers re- islands has driven men to contemn and argue away the Constitu- 
belled, and it was to rid themselves of a government which was | tion and set up the hypocritical cant that the conscience of the 
limited only by the consciences of the King and Parliament of | 4™erican people, and especially the Anglo-Saxon portion of it. will 
England. | not permit injustice to be done. In other words, ‘‘that the King 


It is a greater reflection upon our own intelligence than upon | C8” do no wrong;” that if we give back to the people a good por- 
theirs to contend that those able men, fresh from the hardships tion of what we take from them they have no cause to complain. 
and terrors of a seven years’ war, waged for no other cause than What is liberty? Whatisfreedom? Is it that | maydoas I please 
that the King and legislative power of England, unlimited and un- and you doas direct? That is thedoctrine of the British Govern- 
restricted, except by their own consciences, impose upon the peo- ment and that seems to be the kind of freedom favored by mem- 
ple of this coun 3 and abuses which they cou!d no longer bers of this House. ae . gore 
endure, should inadvertently or intentionally provide for the same | I have confined myself, Mr. Chairman, to combating the princi- 
diabolical uses to be imposed by Congress upon the people of our | le that has been expressed and acted upon by this Congress in 
Territories, Such a contention, Mr. Chairman, certainly can | egislating for our territory, that in enacting such legislation Con- 
have but few real adherents. gress is not governed by the Constitution and need not regard its 

It must be remembered that there were men in the convention limitations or restrictions; and if I have failed to show the error 
that framed our Constitution who were opposed to the theory of a | of that sentiment, it is because I have been unable to set forth the 
national government compposed of a multiplicity of States, with | Te#sons for the faith that is within me. ie 
each State having sovereign authority to gavern within its own | I believe we should give to Alaska a Territorial government 
territorial limits, and who insisted that there shou!d be one gen- | framed under our C onstitution and regardful of every provision, 
eral government over the entire country; and this view of gov- | limitation, and restriction therein contained. [Loud applause. | 
ernment was not ignored in the final construction of the Consti- ; aie ; 
tation. Alexander Hamilton, who was undoubtedly as anxious : 
to establish a government that would secure to the people the | Bimetallism, and Why the United States Can Establish the 


These were truths never recognized by the British Government 
and not regarded by that Government to-day. And yet there are 
men in’this Congress who laud that Government, with all its un- 
limited and tyrannical power exercised in the destruction of free 
government and the subjugation of independent peoples. 





greatest amount of liberty and equality as any of them, was the Same at the Ratio of 16 to 1. 
most strenuous advocate of the theory of centralized government. 

In the forth his propositions for constitutional pro- 

visions Ww he tted to the convention not one of the lim- SPEECH 

itations or restrictions on the Nationa! Legislature which I have - 


mentioned and which are contained in the Constitution is sug- 
gested. In Madison's report of the debates which took place in 
the convention, with reference to Hamilton, he says: 


oe country to be governed discouraged him. The expense 


HON. JOHN F. SHAFROTH, 


OF COLORADO, 







® ‘ormida unless there were such a 
diminution Fa A a case would IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
admit. he was persuaded that great economy 
might y ting a general government. He did not mean, Tuesday, March 13, 1900, 
however, to he public opinion by proposing such a measure. * * * ; 
his a led him to despair that a republican govern- The House having under consideration the conference report upon H. R. |, 


ee great an extent. He was sensible at the | entithd “A bill to define and fix the standard of value, to maintain the parity 
same time thé ~ one of any other form. In his | Gf ail forms of money issued or coined by the United States, and for other 
c no su as he was by the purposes "— 
and Sood, the Government was 
: he dou mach whether anything short of Mr. SHAFROTH said: 

_—o Mr. Speaker: I will not attempt to discuss the details of the 
While held these views as to a centralized govern- | bill agreed upon by the conferees, as my objection to it is funda- 
ment being better and stronger, he recognized the fact that it | mental. 
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According to my ideas, the bill is based upon an entirely erro- 
neous theory of finance. Itis predicated upon the proposition, that 
we should diminish the foundation upon which all paper money 
and credits rest, and increase the su cture resting upon 
that foundation. In other words, it diminishes the foundation 
of gold and silver to gold alone as redemption money, and at the 
same time, it provides for an increase in the superstructure, by the 
issuance of credit money, in the shape of bank notes, all of which 
become redeemable ultimately in gold alone by the Government. 

The difficulties of nations, in matters of finance, as with indi- 
viduals, arise from assuming too many obligations. After credits 
are extended too much, there must come a day of liquidation. 

While they are being extended every industry and business 
thrives, but when redemptions are demanded the most severe de- 
pression and panics occur, Such a system of currency can not be 
sound or safe. It may work smoothly for a while, and it may even 
increase prices for a time, but when the day of eee comes, 
the magnitude of the disaster is bonnd to be in the exact propor- 
tion of the credits extended. 

A properly drawn financial measure, in my judgment, should 
be framed upon the reverse of that policy; it should broaden and 
enlarge the base upon which credits are built. Instead of treating 
silver as token money, which at the pleasure of the Secretary of 
the Treasury is redeemable in gold, it should make it basic money 
in the same way that France to-day makesit basic money. By so 
doing, the base upon which we build the superstructure of credit 
is enlarged, and consequently we make a safersystem, one which 
would produce greater certainty of prosperity and less danger of 
financial panics. 

Mr. FOWLER. Would you be in favor of substituting gold 
and silver for the use of checks? 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Certainly not. . 

Mr. FOWLER. That is your credit money. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Oh, no. 

Mr. FOWLEK. Ninety-nine per cent of all credits in the world 
are in checks, drafts, and bills of exchange. 

Mr. SHAFROTH, Oh, that is not true at all, and I can dem- 
onstrate it to you ina minute. You take the clearing-house re- 
ports of the city of New York, and they show that 95 per cent of 
the business is done in checks, and the balance, 5 per cent, is 
settled in cash. That is among institutions that are created for 
the very purpose of saving cash transactions. 

It is trae that 5 per cent is all that it takes to settle balances 
among these institutions; but how much must it take in transac- 
tions between customers and retail establishments, and among 

‘oe As to the retail transactions, there has been a report 
e by Mr. Comptroller of the Currency. In 1 he 
sent to the national banks of the country notices for them to give 
the amounts in cash and checks deposited in their banks. 

The returns from the banks showed that 42 per cent of the com- 
merce of the retail houses in the United States was done in cash 
and the rest in checks, 

Now, Mr. Speaker—— 

Mr. FOWLER. Just there. You do not mean to say that that 
was silver and gold? ; 

Mr. SHAFROTH. I mean to say silver, gold, and United States 
notes. It took 42 per cent in those, and necessarily the balance 
was in checks and drafts. 

Mr. FOWLER. What portion of it was gold and silver? Now, 
you have just stated to the House that you are in favor of substi- 
tuting go!d and silver, actual coin, for all this credit money. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Oh, the gentleman misunderstands the po- 
sition I take. I say the ideal monetary system would be gold and 
silver, if there Were enough gold and silver in existence to act as 
a circulating medium, but there is evidently, as 1 shall attempt to 
show, an absolute shortage in the precious metals, and for that 
reason—— 

Mr. BELL. When you speak of gold and silver, do you not in- 
clude silver and gold certificates? 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Yes; the certificates are not credit money; 
they are representative money. Gold and silver coins are lodged 

Treasury covering them, and consequently they can not be 
considered as credit money. Credit money is that which is based 
—_ the general credit of the Government or based on the credit 
of some bank, But I wish to return to the line of my argument. 


IS THE SILVER QUESTION SETTLED? 


Mr. Speaker, the Republicans, by the enactment of this legisla- 
tion, profess to believe that they have settled the silver question. 
It is true, they have done their utmost to debase one of the pre- 
cious metals of the world, and one that is the uct of our own 
country. But. sir, they have not destroyed it, and nothing but 
its annihilation as money can prevent the recurring agita- 
tion of this question, 





As long as there are creditors and debtors in the world: as}, 
as it is a recognizea principle of political economy, that the «+... 
tity of basic money affects prices of all commodities and prop.;., 
just so long will the financial question remain a vital iss), in 
American politics. 

Sir, there is still in the world nearly $4,000,000,000 of si}\.» 
acting as basic money, and relieving the strain on gold. The «. ld 
standard of valuecan not be attained until all that money is a)))). 
hilated. The existence of that silver money as surely affects ;)., 
value of gold. as the existence of corn affects the value of whext 
and the existence of beef affects the value of pork, , 

No nation on the face of the globe except the United States py 
this measure has authorized its Treasury officers in their dise;s. 
tion to redeem its silver money in gold. No nation except (y, .; 
Britain and its colony Canada has the pure gold standard, y,5 
other nation on earth has a legal-tender silver coin, which acts .; 
its own redeemer. 

I recognize that in order to attain the gold standard of value. ;; 
will not only be essential to redeem silver money in gold, bu: 
will be necessary to destroy silver as a money metal. 

The next financial legislation, therefore, that will be attem){.] 
by the a class will be the total annihilation of silycr as 
money. It again will cause a conflict between the creditor, wo 
desires to remove the cheapening effect upon gold by the existenca 
of silver money, and the debtor, whose interest it is to retain that 
effect on gold. 

When once the policy of redeeming silver coins in gold is thor- 
oughly established, the creditor will then begin the agitation jor 
the destruction of the full legal-tender silver coins throughout tho 
world. Then a battle will ensue, which will likely last as long end 
be as fierce, as the one which followed the closing of the mints io 
silver by our legislation in 1873. 

It will be contended, that since the silver is redeemable in ood, 
it has become simply a promise to pay gold; that as a promice to 

y can be printed upon paper by the Government for almost 1:0: ji- 
ing, it is foolish for the Government to have $500,000,000 invesied 
i. a currency redeemable in gold. 

It will be further contended that as silver coins can be made at 
less than one-half the par value of the same, it is dangerous to 
have ons medium which can be so perfectly and cheaply 
coun ;. 

With these arguments they will seek to retire every silver dol- 
lar, and then dump them upon the markets of the world for sale 
as bullion. 

This movement to annihilate silver as money is started by this 
bill, in authorizing the Secretary of the Treasury to redeem silver. 
dollars in gold, and when consummated it will produce feariul 
results and frightful disasters. 

By destroying silver as sey re make gold bear all the bur- 
dens of commerce and credit, which have been borne by gold and 
silver together. That, of necessity, other things being equal, will 
greatly incréase the burden upon gold. 

Increasing the burden upon gold means increasing the value of 
gold; and that means increasing the purchasing powerof gold. As 
gold is the material out of which you make your standard money, 
it means the increase in the value of your standard money. As 
all your credit money and bonds, promissory notes, and other obli- 
gations, public and private, become payable ultimately in stani- 
ard money, it means the increase in the p g power of all 
such obligations. 

Tho increase of the purchasing power-of the dollar, means that 
more can be bought with it, and that means that the seller of pro- 
nets must dae up more in order to get the dollar. That means 
he must sell at a less price. If the $4,000,000,000 of silver in the 
world are to be wiped out and the $4,600,000,000 of gold made to do 
the work of both moneys, then, according to the principle of sup- 
ply and demand, there must be a t increase in value of gold. 

t must be borne in mind, that there are two things that affect 
prices: —_ supply of and demand for each commodity; secon, 
the su demand for that thing which measures all com- 

, namely, standard money. 


ELEVATION OF PRICES DUE TO INCREASED BASIC MONEY. 


t 


caused by the increased production of gold, by Spain removing its 
basis, by Russia opening her 
gold, by famines in India and Russia, and by the 
extraordinary demands upon products by the Spanish- 
American and South African wars, but the increase has not been 
as great as at ee claim. It has been principally in articles 
manufactured by trusts and monopolies. The rse in trust 
articles is detrimental to the masses instead of » benefit. The 
Sauerbeck tables are the best index as to the rise of prices. They 
——- of the principal commodities used by man, which con- 

tute 80 per cent of the world’s commerce, I ask to insert those 
tablesinmyremarks, 











- umbers, to which is added the annual average price of 
wr opie to which is added index numbers of the same forty-five 
Lone as their base the average prices of 1873, and a table 


Mr. Sauer 
siemodities, taking 
commodities, ve ase of the purchasing power of a dollar, taking the average 


the 
1873 as the base. 


Sauerbeck's| y.aex num- | Table show- 
index num- | pers of samo | MF increase | ca nerbeck's 


prices of 








bers of 45 | 45 of purchas- | index num- | Annual 
Bee | cetteg| eee so | Sorcha [aise 
P es, ng ; * | ver, ng | price o 
Year. ties, taking | theave taking the | ‘tho price |silverin 
price of 867- pwines o 1873 1867-1877 of |London. 
i877 as their | 1/888 thelr jas tho base—| 84d. =100. 
base = 100. 100, 
$1.00 Pence. 
lil Sit Aimaee tiieit os Ek Se eeke sate 
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The tables show that in the past four years there has been an 
increase of 7 points in the price of the world’s staple commodities, 
but it also shows that the av: of those prices is still only 61 
per cent of the prices of 1878, when the first movement against 
silver 

This upward movement is a clear demonstration of the correct- 
ness of contended for by the friends of silver in 1896. 
We contended that in order to have better times, we must have 
more basic money. That principle is as true now as it was then. 
Some more basic mo:ey has come through the increased produc- 
tion of gold, and the operation of our laws providing for the free 
coinage of that metal. Ii our contention, that the 
fall of prices from 1873 te 1897 was the result of an inadequate 
supply of basic money, which the free coinage of silver would have 
supplied. To authorize the :'ree coinage of silver now, would be 
to add still more basic mon3y to that of the world, and restore 
= — of commodities anil property to those which existed in 

‘ 

INOREASED GOLD OUTPUT i348 NOT RELIEVE THE NECESSITY FOR SILVER. 


The uction of gold for the year 1899, it is true, was nearly 
as much as the producti of both gold and silver for the year 
1891, but the man who thinks that fact, does away with the neces- 
sity for silver meer confuses the annual production of gold with 
the world’s stock oye It is the world’s stock of basic money 
that affects prices, to Ernest Seyd, an eminent statis- 
tician of an¢é. John Sherman, ex-Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, the stock in 1876 was $3,500,000,000. According to 

last Mr. Gage, the present Secretary of the 
nae it is $4,631,700,000, which shows an increase of $1,131,- 
700,000 in. -four years, or only $47,000,000 a year, while the 
So that period was three times that amount. At 
take nearly seventy-five years to supplant with 
oldthesilvermoney ofthe world. According tothe Director of the 


me 


$5, yet the total amount of the stock of gold for mone- 
tary uses, now in the world is SESW setnad toe” What, then 
has become of the vast amount of gold mined for four thousand 


a to 1860? Unquestionably lost in the arts and in 

and wasted by abrasion. Buteven if the present great 

Lor an should continue, it must be remem that 

pga ee iat ee nate ox is lost for monet [par 
poe my ; only yt monetary uses. a 

TuMpdtGN 26 anid, tod cask tncrecse is no 

demands of commerce require, The 


arts varies with conditions. In 
; increases enormously, an een = 


amoun’ often to 
a and in depressed times it attains the minimum. 
of gold for nonmonetary purposes for 
may 


“RE a 


guess that the world’s supply of gold will 
XXXTI—.21 
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increase; but is it safe to found a financial system that affects 
prices of all commodities and property upon guesses? 

The annual production of gold, although it is large, is not likely 
to continue for a long series of years. 

Mr. HILL. Why? It has steadily increased for a hundred 
years; why should it not steadily increase? 

Mr. SHAFROTH. I will be pleased to answer that question. 
There never has been a phenomenal discovery of gold or silver 
but for periods of time it has increased, and for like periods of 
time it has decreased. It arises from the existence at intervals of 
a speculative fever among people to mine, There issomething in 
a gold-mining excitement which produces that effect upon the 
mind which may properly be termed magical. All of this gold 
that is produced to-day is not mined at a profit. There are 
millions and millions of dollars of gold added to the world’s stock 
of that metal, which is produced ataloss, I may havea mine and 
work it at a loss for years, I donot abandon the mine. I con- 
tinue to work it. Why? Because I amin hopes that I will reach 
a lode that will make it pay. That is the reason. 

Consequently a large part of this gold that is being placed on 
the market to-day is the result of losses on the part of the people, 

Mr. PEARCE of Missouri. How much? 

Mr. SHAFROTH. It is impossible to tell. 

Mr. FOWLER. Is nature going to change? 

Mr. SHAFROTH, There are times when mining is exhila- 
rated and when it is depressed, and such times make a great varia- 
tion in the production of gold and silver. 

Mr. HILL. Will the gentleman permit me an interruption? 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Yes, sir. 

Mr. HILL. Have not you in your own State mines which are 
being worked to-day, under new processes and methods, that ten 
or even five years ago would not hove been profitable? 

Mr. SHAFROTH. There is no question but there is a ten- 
dency to cheapen the process, but that does not produce more 
than the legitimate demands of commerce require, and notwith- 
ee that, there are many mines that are not paying to-day. 

Mr. HILL. Does not the gentleman think that there will be 
processes by which they can be worked at a profit? 

Mr. SHAFROTH. No one can foretell that. Mines give out. 

e rich mines are invariably the mines that do not last. I have 
eard it said by a gentleman, one of the largest smelting men in 
the United States, that he never knew a rich silver mine to pro- 
duce for a period longer than five years. Gold mines are the 
same way—the rich one has a vein that is usually small, or else is 
worked so low that the difficulties and cost of working it become 

too great to make it profitable, 

VARYING PRODUCTION OF GOLD AND SILVER. 

We have simply to look at the history of the world to see that 
when there has been great activity in mining it has invariably 
been followed by depression. The production of gold in the 
United States in 1853 was $65,000,000, which has never yet been 
equaled, and it declined then until 1883, when it was only $30,000,- 
000. ‘The world produced in 1860 $134,000,000, and then there was 
almost a steady decline until 1883, when it was $95,000,000. The 
great discoveries of 1849 in California were followed by great 
alarminEurope. People got frightened overit. They said, ‘* This 
metal, gold, is found in too large quantities; we must not have a 
standard of any such metal;” and consequently Germany, Hol- 
land, and Austria demonetized gold and immediately adopted a 
single silver standard. What has followed? California to-day 
does not produce one-third as much gold as it did in the fifties, 
nothwithstanding the cheap methods of mining. It is not pro- 
duced because it does not now exist therein the quantities it did. 
To-day we are getting out of California about fifteen millions a 

year, when in the fifties she produced between fifty and sixty mil- 
ions a year. 

Now, take Nevada. Some time after the California discoveries 
the great Comstock lode of Nevada was discovered, the most won- 
derful discovery of the world up to that time. Silver, it seemed, 
was to be shoveled out and turned into commerce to be made 
into money. Men tlren began to talk about what silver would be 
worth, and the prediction was made openly, that the Comstock 
mine alone would produce five hundred millions each year. Has 
it verified it? Has there been even a shadow of truth in that pre- 
diction? Yet, asa result of the Comstock discovery, the move- 
ment to demonetize silver was begun, and most of the European 
countries, as well as our own, in which the product was found, 
closed their mints to the free coinage of that metal. We find 
upon examination that the production of Nevada is not more than 
one-twentieth part of what it produced in the year 1873. 

Now, Mr. 8 er, we cannot expect but that the same results 
will follow. In every instance it has done so in the past, and it 
is likely to do so in the future. The general tendency, for a very 
long series of years, is toward increased production, but that is 
et ees to keep pace with commerce, and is totally 
inadequate to supplant the existing world’s stock of silver, or 
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prevent the disastrous results of decreasing production for years, 
at intervals. 
BIMETALLISM. 

In my judgement the only safe monetary system is that which 
has stood the experience of centuries, namely, bimetallism. While 
the production of gold increases and decreases, and silver does the 
same, yet silver generally increases when gold decreases, and vice 
versa. Hence the two together have a very steady production, 
and they increase no more than the legitimate demands of trade 


uire. 
re kimetallism is the equal treatment of gold and silver. It can 
only be established by open mints, which cause the coinage to 
automatically respond to the demands of commerce. The bi- 
metallic value of commodities and property, is that which is at- 
tained by the use, as —— money, of both the gold and 
silver of the world, instead of the gold alone. 
A BIMETALLIC STANDARD OF VALUE NOT A BIMETALLIC CURRENCY IN 
EACH NATION, . 

There is great confusion in the minds of many people between 
a bimetallic standard of value, and a bimetallic circulating me- 
dium. Many ple think, that you can not have a bimetallic 
standard of value, unless in each country gold and silver circulate 
side by side, It is quite immaterial and unimportant, as far as 
measuring values is concerned, whether gold and silver circulate 
in each nation. 

You can have a bimetallic standard of value, without silver cir- 
culating in a gold-standard country, or gold circulating in a silver- 
standard country. If one-half of the nations of the world in com- 
mercial importance were to atont the single gold standard, and 
not permit silver coin to circulate in those countries, and if the 
other half of the nations in commercial importance were to adopt 
a single silver standard, and not permit gold coin to circulate in 


those countries, the world, less, would have the bimetal- 
lic standard of value, and the parity between the metals would be 
established, because, there would an equal demand, created 


upon an equal quantity of metals, which would produce an equal 
— You can readily see that tho the silver did not circu- 

ate . oe oo it would pp a in = 
part of the world as p money, and consequently wou 
relieving the strain upon gol, just as much as if it circulated side 
by side with the gold, in that gold-standard country. 

A great man people believe in bimetallism, but do not believe 
that the Uni tates can establish it alone at 16 to 1. 

Did you ever look into the statistics relative to the wealth, pro- 
ductive power, and commerce of this nation? If _ have, | do 
not see how youcan doubt the ability of this Republic to establish 
bimetallism. 

I wish now to discuss the proposition that the United States 
has the power to establish bimet at the ratio of 16 to 1, 
ition I wish to examine— 


In the discussion of this p: 
First. As to the relative production of silver and gold. 
As to the supply of silver in the world available for 


Second. 
coinage. 

Third. As to the demands which the United States, as a Gov- 
ernment, can make u silver. 

Fourth. As to the of the le of the United States con- 
trasted with that of the people of ce of the world. 

Fifth. As to the demands for silver which the people of this 
country must make under free poten, 

Sixth. As to the pivotal position this nation occupies among the 
gold and silver standard nations of the world, 

I. RELATIVE PRODUCTION OF SILVER AND GOLD. 

Mr. Speaker, the coinage ratio between silver and gold is fixed at 
16 to 1, because that is the proportion, as near as can be ascertained, 
in which these metals are found in the earth. It is therefore the 
ratio of nature, 

Although the production of one metal will exceed that of the 
other for a number of years, yet in a long series of years, it will be 
found, that almost exactly sixteen times as much silver in weight 
is produced as gold; hence 16 ounces of silyer ought to have the 
same value as 1 ounce of gold. 

roduction of silver from 1701 to 1898, inclusive, 
amounted to §.535,595,581 ounces. The total production of gold 
the same pies ote Oe ounces, vide 
gold, and it will be found that there has been mined in that period 
of two hundred 


i 
The gold-standard advocates at that time claimed wo cy); 
never establish bimetallism, because the relative production of ,) 
ver was much greater than gold. In 1898 there was pr. duced 
only 11.9 ounces of silver to each ounce of gold. In 1899, aces: 
ing to the preliminary estimate of the Director of the Ni); 4), 
world Pp uced 165,295,000 ounces of silver and 15,239,477 
of gold, or only ten and eight-tenths times as much silver a, ,,), 
The tendency of such production, according to the princ,),\. ,; 
relative supply, is unquestionably to make it much easier t. ..;,), 
lish the parity of these metals at 16 to 1, than when the pro |uc;io, 
existed as in 1893, 
Il, SUPPLY OF SILVER IN THE WORLD AVAILABLE FOR COINAGr. 
Mr. Speaker, in order to show what great influence a power, 
nation can exert, in establishing the equal value of the inetais a; 
the ratio of 16 to 1, an important fact to be borne in mind is tha; 
there is now, and always has been, a shortage in the precioys 
metals, This is demonstrated by the fact, that governments, ¢\t}or 
through their treasury departments, or their banking institutions 
have been compelled, by reason of the lack of gold and silver ¢yy. 
rency, and consequently of fully covered paper money, to issue g 
substitute therefor, in the form of uncovered paper currency. 
called credit money. No nation would undertake the issuin: | f 
money based upon the general credit of the government, or per- 
mit banking institutions to issue such money, if there were not 


’ the 
Ounces 


an imperative necessity for a ah sa circulating medium. The 
necessity for that greater circulating medium is admitted in ths 
bill, as it authorizes a large increase in bank currency. 


Conseyuently, the total amount of such uncovered or credit 
money in the world, indicates the existing shortage of metallic 
money. We know that there is in existence in the world at the 

resent time, according to the last report of the Secretary of the 

reasury, $2,836,300,000 of such uncovered or credit money. Wit) 
such an enormous shortage in the precious metals, you can readily 
see, that a powerful nation would have much greater influence in 
establishing their parity of value, than if there was an abundance 
or an ee of the same. 

It is conceded on all sides, that if the United States can make a 
greater demand upon silver, than there is silver available for 
coinage in the world, the parity of value between the metals will 
be established. In other words, if we can make a greater demand 
at the mint rate than there is silver to supply that demand, then 
the mint rate will be established. The ques , then, must be 
determined by the greatness of the demand which the United 
States can create for that metal. Let us, then, analyze that power. 

The gold-standard men tell us that if a law is passed opening 
our mints to the free coinage of silver, immediately gold will go 
to a premium, and that if ae toa premium of even 1 per cent, 
under the Gresham law it leave thecountry. I do not believe 
that any such thing will occur, for the reason that speculation will 
foresee the enormous demand that this Government can make 
upon silver, and therefore gold will not gotoa premium. But | 
want to assume, for the purpose of this argument, that gold will 
leave the country upon the enactmerit of a free-coinage law, be- 
cause by such roeen we can more clearly estimate the enor- 
mous demands Government can make upon silver,and the 
a increase in the value of silver, and more clearly esti- 
mate the increase of the supply of = to gold-standard countries, 
and the consequent in the value of gold. If we are to 
test the of this Government as to these demands, we 
~— assume Con Ae the yo of Tie: 

r. Speaker, estima’ en ° © Treasury, 
Mr. Gage, in his statement of Mant 1, 1900, there exists in 
the United States! 025,825,162 of gold coin—an enormous amonnt. 
Whateffect woul the withdrawal of that gold coin from the United 
States produce? There would be instantly created thereby a (e- 
mand for $1,025,000,000 of silvercoin or silver certificates to tak its 
place. From where would thesupply of silver come to satisfy such 
an enormous demand? You must remember, what is conceded, 
that if the demand which the Government can make is greatr 
than the supply, it will establish the parity of the metals in valu. 
t four sources from which it is possible that any 
silver can come. 


no large quantity of silver bullion in e:- 
reason we know it is that no man cin 
ar e bse 0d any considerable quantity is loc&ted. We know 
of tity of coin and silver coin, 

of the gold bullion 
considerab!e 


of the gold-standard news- 


a Soins sensation. ; 
oon te been made in the United States Senate, tim: 
again, to show where there is more than $25,000,000 of silver 


tha’ 
akes ceaied,.Tesharp ever ofthe repotersof the gold atandard i 
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here is no t quantity of silver bullion in exist- 
car seoeuss it has not profitable to keep silver in the form 
of allion. Silver has been going down in price year after year 
‘er since 1873, and consequently the man who has attempted to 
sound or store silver bullion has lost not only by the lower price 
t silver itself, but also the interest on the amount he invested in 
the bullion. The truth is that as soon as silver bullion leaves the 
melter, it goes almost immediately‘into subsidiary coinage and 
into the arts. Therefore, we could not expect this predicted su 
ly of silver to come from silver bullion now in existence. In 
oe we could not e more thax $25,000,000 to come from such 
a source, and that of course is a mere ‘‘drop in the bucket” com- 
red to the enormous demand for $1,025,000,000, which would 
created by the displacement of gold. 

2, The second source from which it is said we must expect a 
large supply of silver is from the arts. But the man who makes 
such a statement ignores one fact, which will absolutely prevent 
any silver coming from the arts. He ignores the fact, that the 
cost of skilled workmanship upon the silver articles, adds such 
value to the articles, as makes them worth more than the coinage 
valne of the silver contained therein. It must be remembered 
that the cost of workmanship in the arepeaeane of the metals, 
in the molding, the polishing, the gilding, the carving, and other 
ornamentation of the article, must be very great, and the man 
would be an idiot who would coin into dollars, something that is 
worth more in the oe of a work of art, As man is oe by 
self-interest, it seems clear that not any of this pretended supply 
of silver would come from the arts. Not even any considerable 
part of the worn silver articles would be coined, because of the 
sentimental associations connected therewith. 

3. The third source from which it is said we will have the flood 
of silver is from the countries of Europe. There is a great quan- 
tity of silver in the form of coins existing in Europe. It is said 
that they are of the value in our money of $1,500,000,000, but the 
man who says that these coins will come to this country, in the 
event that we our mints to the free coinage of silver, is either 
ignorant of or ignores one important fact—that is, that the coins 
of Europe are in circulation upon a gold valuation, just like our 
silver dollars in this country are now in circulation upon a gold 
valuation. What would you think of the man, who would take a 
United States silver dollar to our mint as soon as it was opened 
to free coinage, and have it coined into another dollar? The dol- 
lar he has now is u a gold valuation, and by minting it again 
he could not make it any more valuable. So the holder of Euro- 
pean coins that are ting upon a gold valuation could gain 
nothing by having them stamped atour mints. Infact, he would 
lose enormously by the transaction. 

The ratio at coins are in circulation in Europe, is 15} to 
1, which makes the coinage value of silver in Europe $1.33 an 
ounce, whereas in this country the ratio is 16 to 1, which makes 
the coinage value of silver $1.29 an ounce. The man holding 
European coins would lose not only the freight and insurance in 
bringing those coins to this gree b but also would lose 4 cents 
on each ounce of silver coins that he brings. Those Europeans 
may not be so intelligent and bright as are the Americans, but 


they know h to lose 4 cents on each ounce of coins they 
import to us, us it is clear that silver coins in circulation in 
Europe would not be brought to our mints, 


4. The source from which they say we must expect a 
flood of silver is from the silver-standard countries. They are 
China, Mexico, Siam, Straits Settlements, Central and some South 
American States, Persia, Tripoli, Spain, Japan, and India, con- 
stituting at least one-fourth of the nations of the world in com- 
mercial im Japan has adopted a gold standard, but 
tpon the silver valuation, and is therefore still on a silver basis. 
India has the gold standard in name, but its circulation is silver. 
In those countries silver circulates at its commercial value, 
namely, about 50 cents on the dollar, except in India, where it 
per = the value - ee ao on ~ — — 
sequen first thought, one t eve ver wou 
come from those to our mints. In order to determine 
whether any silver would come from those nations, it is impor- 
— that their condition and need of a circulating medium should 

understood, 


CONDITION OF GOLD AND SILVER COUNTRIES UPON CLOSING OF THE INDIA 
MINTS. 


Mr, . if I knew but one fact—namely, the condition of 
me silver standard countries of the world for the five years 
ollowing the of 1893—I would know that the cause of the 
depression in the U: States for that period was due to the gold 
standard; that it was due to the Fagen increased demands made 
upon gold in 1892 anc 1809; by the closing of the India mints to 
the free coinage the attempt to establish the gold 










hat count: ee rehases of gold for the 
«hye effort of a to resume specie pay- 





ments in ind by the offer of our Government to redeem in 
gold all treasury notes issued in payment ot silver buliion 
under the Sherman Act. Lvery gold-standard country in the 
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world, whether situate on this continent or the other, whether in 
the Northern Hemisphere or the Southern Hemisphere, upon the 
closing of the India mints was in the throes of a financial panic, 
having the same trend of falling prices that prevailed in this coun- 
try, and that fact existed irrespective as to whether in those coun- 
tries there was a high tariff or a low tariff. 

On the other hand, every silver-standard country in the world, 
whether situated upon this side of the waters or the other, whether 
north or south of the equator, and whether it has a high or a low 
tariff, is to-day, and has been for the past seven years, compared 
to its former condition, enjoying a marvelous degree of prosperity. 

By this statement I am not saying that the Mexican is equal to 
the American, and I must say that the man who uses the state- 
ment ‘‘ Do you want to Mexicanize America?” does not know the 
meaning or import of an argument. We could with equal pro- 

riety say, ‘‘ Do you want to Turkeyize America?” for Turkey 

as the gold standard, and Iam willing to contrast the civiliza- 
tion of Mexico at any time with that of Turkey; and Iam willing, 
further, to contrast the wages paidin Mexico with not only those 
paid in Turkey, but also those paid in any European nation. I 
might further say, ‘‘ Do you want to Egyptianize America? "—for 
Egypt has the gold standard. ‘ Do you want the civilization of 
the Portuguese?”—for they have the gold standard. 

The truth is there are many things that determine the civi- 
lization of a nation, the most important of any being climate; and 
I apprehend that there is no danger of bringing the climate of 
Mexico to the United States, But these s:lver-standard nations, 
compared to their former condition of seven years past, are mar- 
velously advanced. In tho last seven years the exports of Mexico 
have increased more than 100 per cent. The number of manu- 
factures in Japan and Mexico have more than trebled, and the 
railroad building in every silver-standard country has been in- 
creasing enormously, 

SILVER- STANDARD COUNTRIES NEED MORE MONEY. 

These silver-standard countries, by reason of the increase in 
their commerce and manufactures, are in need more and more of 
a greater circulating medium, and consequently, it becomes perti- 
nent to inquire, whether nations having such need for increase of 
money can easily yield up any quantity of silver they have now, 
for the purpose of bringing it to our mints for coinage into Amer- 
ican dollars, 

When we look into the monetary statistics of those countries, 
we are struck with the fact, that they have entirely too small 
a circulating medium in silver and gold for their own use, to be 
able to part with any of their money. Mexico has a circulating 
medium of but $9.12 per capita, Japan but $1.75 per capita, China 
but $1.96 per capita, India but $2.07 per capita, the Central Amer- 
ican states but $3.65, and the South American states but $2.67 per 
capita in silver and gold, while we in the United States have a 
total circulation, according to the statement of the Secretary of 
the Treasury, of $26 per capita, of which over $21 are in gold and 
silver, and France has a circulating medium of over $36 for each 
inhabitant. Is it possible that those silver-standard countries, 
with a shortage of circulating medium now, would be willing to 
part with that circulating medium, in order to flood the United 
States with silver? Why, if Mexico should send all of her silver 
here, it would be but a bagatelle. The total circulating medium 
of Mexico in 1898 was but §$105,000,000, and that is only about one- 
tenth part of the demand caused by the withdrawal of the $1,025,- 
000,000 of gold. 

Mr. Speaker, some people talk of this flood of silver as if it 
would be disastrous to the zation shouldit occur. No nation was 
ever injured by its people having an abundance of the precious 
metals, and instead of being a Lesion’. it would produce the 
greatest era of prosperity in the history of this country. Some 
poms think that as soon as a foreigner brought silver to the 

nited States mint and had it coined, there would be some Ameri- 
can with gold chasing him, in order to get him to exchange the 
silver for a gold dollar. I apprehend that the American people 
are intelligent, and that they are not going to exchange a gold 
for a silver dollar, unless it is to their advantage to do so. When 
a foreigner brings his silver to our mints and has it coined into 
dollars, what is he going to do with his money? 

You know that a foreign coin will not circulate in this country; 
neither will-a United States silver dollar circulate ina foreign 
country; consequently it will do him no good to take the silver 
dollars back to his own country. The only thing that he can do 
with them is to buy something that we have for sale, and we are 
not going to sell him any more of our products, than we think his 
silver dollar is worth, Iam willing to put the shrewdness of the 
Yankee against that of any other people in the world. Conse- 
quently, this flood of silver, which is held up as such a great ‘‘ bogy 
man,” even if possible, would turn out to be one of the greatest 
blessings that could possibly happen to this country. 

Soit seems to me to be clear that these silver-standard countries, 
in view of the small circulating medium they now have, and of 
the immense upward impetus in their commerce and manufac- 
turing industries, could not part with any considerable amount 
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of their circulating medium to dump into the United States, and 
therefore I do not think we could have any flood of silver. The 
supply of silver in each nation is no more than its commerce 
requires, and hence there is no great amount in the world avail- 
able for coinage. 

Il. DEMANDS WHICH THE GOVERNMENT CAN MAKE FOR SILVER. 

But suppose these silver-standard countries could take from 
their own circulating mediums, the enormous sum of $1,025,000,000, 
bring it to the United States, and thus supply the demand caused 
by the withdrawal of gold! The man who thinks that the powers 
of the United States are exhausted does not know the strength of 
this Government. 

There are in existence $346,681,016 of credit money, called 
United States notes, or greenbacks, the existence of every dollar 
of which is due to the fact that we have not enough circulatin 
medium without those notes. Every dollar of those notes coul 
be retired by the substitution of the silver dollar or the silver 
certificate, and thus there would be a demand which the Govern- 
ment could create for $346,000,000 more of silver. 

I ain free to say that if the law providing for the free coinage 
of silver were passed to-day, under President McKinley’s Admin- 
istration, with the Secretary of the Treasury discriminating against 
silver as he has in the past, this Government could not estab- 
lish the parity of the metals. But under an Administration, that 
would use the powers of the Government for the pu of es- 
tablishing the pee. of the metals, I have no doubt of the ability 
of this nation to establish that parity. 

But these are not all the powers of ourGovernment. There are 
in existence $249,516,228 of national-bank notes. The only excuse 
for their existence, is the fact, that they are absolutely needed asa 
circulating medium. Every dollar of that credit money could be 
retired, and silver or silver certificates substituted in its place. 
Thus there can be created by this Government, a demand for the 
enormous sum of $1,622,022,405 of silver, all at once if desired, 
without increasing the circulating medium one dollar. Itseem to 
me, in view of that great demand, there can be no reasonable 
doubt of the ability of this Government to establish the parity 


of the 
We have had an e ence which should teach everyone the 
power of this nation. In 1890 engeees passed the Sherman Act, 
which provided for the purchase of only 4,500,000 ounces of silver 
per month. Under a demand for simply that amount of silver 
that metal rose in — higher and higher until it reached $1.21} 
ounce; within 8 points of par, not only at the mint in Phila 


= hia and on the exchange at New York, but in London, in 


tta, and in aoary other market inthe world. If suchasmall 
demand raised the price of silver to such a height under a limited 
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tance, we are between one-rourth and one-third of the entire wor), 
or between one-third and one-half of the balance of the world. ’ 

No better test can be found, as to the amount of commerce (\\.)5 
by a nation, than the number of tons of freight carried by its ;,,). 
roads. The foreign trade of every nation, consisting only of j:, 
surplus products, must be small compared to the business of ¢),, 
nation itself. It is said that one railroad in the United States _ 
the Pennsylvania—carries more freight than that which con.t). 
tutes all our foreign trade. “ 

The total railroad mileage of the United States is nearly }),\; 
as much as that of the entire world, there being 184,428 milcs o¢ 
railroad, exclusive of side trackage, in the United States, as aga‘),st 
443,136 miles for the entire world, or 258,708 miles fer the balance 
of the world. 

The value of railroads in the United States in 1897 was $11,775. 
000,000, while that of the balance of the world was $23,755,000 (uy. 

The tons of eet carried by the railroads of the United Sta‘es 
are about one-half of those carried by the railroads of the wor|), 
According tothe Mulhall-Harper tables, the United Statescar:i ( 
in 1897 742,000,000 tons of freight, as against 1,733,000,009 ¢ y; 
carried by the world, or 991,000,000 tons carried by the ba!ance 
the worl The number of tons carried by the United States: 
1898 was 879,006,307. The fairest test is the freight carried ») 
100 miles. The average haul in the rest of the world is less t)\,) 
100 miles. The tons of freight carried 100 miles in the Unite) 
States in 1899 was 1,236,672,571. Thesefigures present the start!iy» 
fact that the United States carries more freight than all the res: 
of the world. 

The expenditures of the railroads of the United States are §775,- 
000,000, against $1,535,000,000 for the entire world, or $760,000 ,\\\0 
for the balance of the world. Our expenses for transporting 
freight were more than that of the rest of the world. 

The receipts of the railroads of the United States are $1,025.00) - 
000, as against the total receipts for the world of $2,515,000,000, 

The steam power of the United States, according to Mr. Mulh:), 
is nearly one-third of that of the entire world, or between one-tird 
and one-half of that of the balance of the world, being 18.050...) 
horsepower, as against 66,100,000 horsepower for all the wor. 

The conreee power of vessels used in lake and river tra ic in 
1890 in the United States was 9,800,000 tons, which was one-fifth 
of the carrying power of the world onthe h'ghseas. Even on tiie 
high seas in 1896 we carried 19.8 per cent of all the world’s coin- 
merce in tonnage—that is, 4,770,000 tons out of 24.090,000 tons for 
the world—and our ree pee that year on the high seas was 
11,850,000 tons out of 63,200,000 tons for the world. Thenavigab‘o 
waterways and canals of this country are 51,820 miles, while those 
of the earth are 170,550 miles. Add the tons of freight carried 01 
ocean, lakes, canals, and rivers to those carr‘ed by railroads. an! 
it will show that the United States transports by water and ra‘l, 
nearly as many tons as are carried by the rest of the world. 

The United States in 1899 produced 10,677,000 bales of cotton, 
of 494 pounds each, out of a total production of the world of 
12,343,000 bales, or five-sixth of the world’s cotton. 

This nation in 1899 consumed 3,553,000 bales of cotton, of 5.) 
poem each, of the entire consumption of the world of 13,932,00) 

les, or about one-fourth. 

The production of corn in the United States is more than four- 
fifths of that of the whole world, being in 1899 2,200,000,000 bush- 
els, as against 2,611,000,000 for the world, or four times as much 
as that produced by the rest of the world. 

The production of wheat in this country is between one fourth 
and one-fifth of that of the entire world, being in 1893 675,149,000 


do | bushels as against 2,921,015,000 for ali the world, and in 18.) 


547.304,000 as against 2,725,407,000 for all nations. 
The total uction of grain in the United States in 1899 was 
rest of the world, being 3,640,828.0.0 
bushels, while that of the entire world was 11,003,227,000 bushels, 
or 7,362,401,000 bushels for the balance of the world. 

According to the revent edition of Mulhall’s Dictionary of Sta- 
tistics we have 16,600,000 horses out of 64,700,000 in the world; 
46,500,000 cattle out of 200,000,000 in the wor!d; 40,609,000 hogs 
out of world; milch cows, 15,940,000 out of 62,- 
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Mr. Mulhall says: 
It appears that the United States produce one-fourth of the food of Chris- 
tendom. . 
hardware manufactures of the United States in 1896 were 
a value of $1,145,000,000, as against $3,020,000,000 for the en- 
tire world. 
third of the pig iron of the world is produced by this 
area 1808 being 11,962,000 tons out of a total production of 
36 570,000 tons for the entire world, Our production in 1899 was 
€ * 6 "708 tons. 
ee weians more than one-third of the total steel in the world, 
in 1898 being 8,932,857 tons, out of the world’s production of 24,- 


ns. 

mee ae product of the United States is more than half of 

that of the entire world, being 239,241 tons in 1898, against 434,329 

tons for the world, or over 44,000 tons more than all the rest of 

rid, 

othe production of coal in the United States for the year 1899 

was 280,888,978 tons, while that of the entire world was about 

680,000,000 tons, more than one-half as much as that of the balance 
he globe. 

ofthe Sa fields of the United States comprise nearly half of those 

of the world, being 194,000 square miles, as against 471,800 square 

iles. 

m We produced 103,514 tons of zinc in 1898, while all the world 

produced 467,749 tons. ' 

We produce 170,000 tons of lead, while the world produces 

680,000 tons. 

We produce more than half of all the petroleum of the world, 

being in 1898, 2,543,859,402 gallons, while that of all the world was 

about 5,000,000,000 gallons. y 

The forest ucts of this nation are nearly one-third that of 
the balance of the world, being annually 9,300,000,000 cubic feet 
of lumber, against 32,460,000,000 for the world. 

Our forest lands are 699,500,000 acres, while those of all the 
earth are 1,3808,000,000 acres. 

The meat supply of the world for 1896 was 15,200,000 tons, of 
which = United States contributed 4,500,000 tons, or nearly 
one-third. 

The United States produces about one-fourth of the gold of the 
world, the product in 1898 being $64,463,000, as against $287,428,600 
for the world, 

The silver production of this country is more than one-third of 
that of the entire world, being in 1898 $70,384,000, coinage value, 
as against $213,715,400, coinage value, for the world. 

Our total product of minerals for 1898 was $797,820,720. 

The amount of life insurance in force in this country is $14,- 
125,548,072, as against $5,923,168,549 for the balance of the world. 
The length of the world’s telegraph system in 1899 was 4,900,921 
miles, of which there was 2,516,548 miles in America. 

The number of ne in the United States in 1899 was 
22,056, as against 50,000 for the entire world. 

The number of copies of monthly publications in the United 
a in 1890 was 230,000,000, while that of the world was 813,- 
The number of post-offices in the United States in 1895 were 
71,258, while there were 225,354 in the world, There are now 
75,000 in this country. 
number of letters, postal cards, papers, book packets, etc., 

the mail annually is about 11,688,000,000 in the United 
, a8 against 27,010,000,000 in the entire world. The people 
of the United States send nearly half as much mail matter as all 
of the world. 

The number of telephones in the United States is 900,000, as 
against 1,402,100 in the entire world. 

Considerable in tion has been made in recent years, as to 
the mechanical force that a man is capable of exerting, and of the 
comparative energy of the men of each nation. The adult laborer, 
Ste each day expends in energy sufficient strength to 

oot, That power of a man is recognized gs the unit, 

and is called a “‘foot-ton. 

t is caleulated that the power of a horse is ten times that of a 

r were done by hand, the mechanical power of 

nations, compared to each other, would be nearly in the propor- 

tion of their But on account of the forces that Ameri- 

cans have by their inventive genius, the power that we 
exert is almost incomprehensible. 

Mr. Mulhall has applied this foot-ton principle in ascertaining 
the ve of nations. He estimates that in 1895 

of United States was 129,306 ,000,000 foot- 
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of the rest of the world, it shows that in strength we are nearly 
equal to one-half the balance of the world, That force is— 


Foot-tons daily 


I a 129, 806, 000, 00D 
i ee ie eee 56, 100, 000,00) 
Na dincGouesocdccoddncibbabdsedebacsitecauia died 45, 580, 000, 00) 
a i i i ae ae 34, 580, 000, 000 
a cn arte ca leat nie iain ote 
I ee ee de sathceadieanigth datmic ele 11, 390, 000, O00 
ala 10, 640, 000, 000 
In the balance of the world about .............csec-ccescesaceeee 120, 000, 000, 000 

Sr nn ne eT ee aweaseeeane 430, 106, 000, 000 


Mr. Speaker, great as these figures may show our country to be, 
our manufacturing industries are still greater. 

The products of manufactories in the United States, according 
to Mr. Mulhall, are one-third as much as those of the balance of 
the world, being annually $9,900,000,000, while those of the entire 
world are $28,550,000,000. 

Ex-Speaker Reed, in a speech before this body on February 1, 
1894, referring to the manufacturing interests of this country, said: 

I do not vouch, nor can anyone vouch for these figures, but the proportion 
of one-third to two-thirds nobody ean forcibly dispute. We produce one 
third and the rest of the world, England included, two-thirds. The popula 
tion of the world is 1,500,000,000, of which we have 70,000,000, which leaves 
1,430,000,000 for the rest of mankind. We use all our manufactures or the 
equivalent of them. Hence we are equal to one-half the whole globe outside 
of ourselves, England included, and compared as a market with the rest of 
the world our population is equal to 700,000,000. 

With such an array of facts and figures, who can doubt that 
this nation, in commerce, mining, manufactures, and agriculture, 
is equal to at least one-fourth if not one-third of all the nations 
of the world? With such a power and such a force, is it possible 
that we are too weak to establish a financial policy of our own? 
Vv. DEMANDS FOR SILVER WHICH THE PEOPLE OF THIS COUNTRY MUST 

MAKE UNDER FREE COINAGE. 

Mr. Speaker, it has been estimated that there are between $20,- 
000,000,000 and $30,000,000,000 of long-time indebtedness, consist- 
ing of national, State, county, city, and corporation bonds, and 
individual promissory notes, owed in this nation. Over one-half 
of this is payable in lawful money of the United States. 

Under free coinage, silver dollars become legal tender for the 
payment of all that ten or fifteen billions of debt. It isa princi- 
ple recognized in all political economies, that if one dollar is 
cheaper than another, all the obligations payable in lawful money 
will be paid in the cheaper dollar. Thus if silver should ever go 
to a discount compared to gold, there would be that enormous de- 
mand created for silver by the debtors, who owe the $10,000,000,000 
or the $15,000,000,000. With such an enormous demand upon the 
limited quantity of silver available for coinage, is it possible tha| 
anyone would part with silver at an appreciable discount? You 
must remember, that this silver dollar is not only a legal tender 
for the discharge of State, county, and city taxes, which aggre- 
gate about $500,000,000 a year; it is a legal tender for the pay- 
ment of all import duties, internal-revenue duties, and postage 
dues of the National Government, and you must remember that 
the National Government raises by those duties the enormous 
sum of $500,000,000 a year. 

The premiums contracted to be paid in lawful money each year 
in the United States upon life-insurance policies are $339,280,918, 
and upon fire-insurance policies are $161,730,957. 

The total amount of life insurance in force in the United States 
on January 1, 1899, all of which was payable in lawful money, 
was $14,125,548,072. 

The total amount of fire insurance in force in the United States 
on January 1, 1898, was $16,500,000,000, all payable in lawful 
money. 

According to the report of the Comptroller of the Currency for 
the year 1899, the amount of deposits, payable in lawful money, 
in our— 


I Ont Satan lintigniiidibchidin6béaGiedth tues Genes 6dee $2, 182, 006, 424 
ia settee eee wading eatnts cniieontinieneteat 2, 522, 157,500 
State banks and private banks is.... .......... ccc. eeceeene----- 1, 228, 995, 364 
Se Nee WP Ne COCONINO Bi oo eho ck occ ccc cccced ceccceccccccscce 835, 499, O34 

Total deposits in all banks, June 30,1900........-..-..0----- 6, 768, 658, 331 


The amount of loans, consisting mostly of thirty, sixty, and 
ninety day paper, all of which is payable in lawful money, in 
favor of our— 


Savings banksis...... Didiicpeasdbae lens Sei inbedecnsses 100d $1, 008, 508, 589 
oie, el maietithens dinebintahittbegdigdtingsndonsnesce By G0), 08h, 080 
State banks and private hanks is.................-..ec000«-------- 962,311,008 
Lee Ge Crust companion fs... 2.22.2... ec cccccccccccceeceosee-e 509, 031, 033 

Total short-time paper outstanding on June 30, 1899....... 5, 167,805,610 


The total amount payable on shares in building associations is 
$450,667,594. The amounts agreed to be paid in lawful money, at 
riods of from one to five years, on contracts for construction of 
uildings, railroads, ships, canals, and other improvements in the 
United States must aggregate several billions of dollars. 
The desire on the part of a!l the people and corporations, owing 
these enormous amounts, to pay in the cheaper money would make 
such a tremendous demand upon silver, should it go to a discount 
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of even 1 per cent, as to immediately restore its parity with gold. 
No one would part with silver dollars or silver certificates at a 
discount, when he could utilize them at par for so many purposes, 
and to such enormous extent. 

WHY MEXICO DOES NOT ESTABLISH PARITY OF METALS. 

Our gold friends tell us that the mint is open to the free coinage 
of silver in Mexico, and ask, Why does not that establish the parity 
of the metals? They talk of Mexicoas if it were a gigantic power. 
Do you know that the commerce of Mexico is not equal to that of 
the State of Illinois; and would you expect the State of Illinois, 
unaided by the rest of the States in the Union, to establish the 
parity of the metals? The reason Mexico does not establish the 
parity of the metals, is because it is not sufficiently powerful in 
commerce to do so; but when you compare Mexico with the United 
States, youcompare a pigmy to a giant. 
this great nation is composed of forty-five great States, and that 
an act of Congress is simply an international agreement in itself, 
among those forty-five great States. 

VI. THE PIVOTAL POSITION THIS NATION OCCUPIES AMONG THE GOLD AND 
SILVER STANDARD COUNTRIES OF THE WORLD. 

Mr. Speaker, in determining what a powerful effect such a na- 
tion as the United States would have in establishing the parity of 
the metals, you must take into consideration the pivotal i 


silver-standard nations, which make their demands upon silver 
alone for currency, constitute one-fourth of the nations of the 
world in commercial importance. The world is then divided into 


nations, one-fourth of which are upon the silver standard, and | 
ldstandard. Thisis stating | 


three-fourths of which are upon the 
it very strongly in favor of the gold-standard nations, as many 
are upon an irredeemable paper currency and have the gold stand- 
ard only in name, and most of them have large quantities of silver, 
which they still treat as basic money, and thereby relieve the strain 
on gold. The United States aione, as I have stated, constitutes 
in wealth, commerce, and power at least one-fourth of the world. 

Let that power of the United States be transferred from gold to 
silver, and you immediately have the world divided into equal 
parts, one half the nations in commercial im ce making their 
demands upon silver, and the other half in commercial impor- 
tance making their demands upon gold; and thus we have an 

ual demand upon equal metals, which, according to the princi- 
ple of supply and demand, must make an equal price, 

It is a fact, which no one denies, that there is now going on in 
the Orient, where silver is the only money used, a great develop- 
ment in commerce. It is bound to multiply in the near future, as 
the era of railroad building there is at hand. The nations of the 
world are in a desperate struggle among themselves to capture 
that trade. The small circulating medium in each of those east- 
ern countries is bound to expand as trade enlarges, and within the 
next five years it is likely that the demands for silver from those 
countries will be enormous, 


A FREE-COINAGE LAW WOULD MAKE CAPITALISTS HELP ELEVATE THE 
VALUE OF SILVER. 


It must be borne in mind also, in determining what great infiu- 
ence a powerful nation like the United States will have in estab- 
lishing the parity of the metals, that although the people of the 
United States are nearly equally divided upon the question of 
opening our mints to the free of silver, 7,000,000 having 
voted for President McKinley, and 6,500,000 ha voted for Mr. 
Bryan, the minute that a free coinage act is , all of this dif- 
ference of opinion will vanish, and we will have a united nation 
and a united people, using all their powers to establish the equal 
value of the metals. 

Why is this true? Because all of the capitalists veh erat 
have obligations that are ble in lawfal money, the Unit 


States bonds themselves held by national banks yable in 
coin; and when silver under free la money, 
with full legal-tender to obligations, im- 
mediately it becomes interest of those talists and banks 
to elevate the price of silver, to make the power of the 
silver dollar just as great as they now desire the g power 


of the gold dollar to become, and hence the minute a free-coina 
law is passed 


You must remember that | of silver. 


ition, | 
which it occupies as to the monetary systems of the world. The | 
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merce holds, being able, by throwing its influence from tho gold 
to the silver side of this controversy, to equally divide the ».,;),,,. 
in commercial importance in their demands upon the provioy. 
metals, thus making an — demand upon equal quantiti-< ,; 
metal, and thereby producing an equal price, it seems to 110 t),; 
the United States could as certainly produce an equality in 
of the metals, as it is possible to foretell any future event. 

It must be remembered that when you elevate silver to the \alye 
of gold, you do not have to elevate the silver that is contain | j) 
our own currency, as that is already upon a gold valuation, \,y 
do not have to elevate the great mass of silver coins in yr), 
because they are upon a gold valuation. You do not have jo, ).. 
vate the silver in the arts, because that silver, by reason of {)}\. 
cost of workmanship, is now worth more than the coinage y4\). 
The only silver in the world that must be elevat..; jy 
price is simply the quantity of silver in the silver-standard ¢ yy). 
tries, which those nations will assist in elevating by their ow) jy. 
creasing demands upon it as primary money. 

It seems to me, therefore, conclusive, Mr. Speaker, that m)\ 
proposition is proven, namely, that the United States, by r. json 
of its great power, by reason of its pivotal position among the ns. 
tions of the earth, could establish bimetallism at the ratio of 1) to |, 

COULD BIMETALLISM BE MAINTAINED? 

Mr. Speaker, it is also contended by our opponents that bimetal- 
lism could not be maintained, because in a year or two after silye; 
reached $1.29 an ounce, its production would be so great as to over- 
come the demands of this nation. That reasoning, as to incresse 
of production, would be true as to wheat, corn, or other products 
where the amount that can be raised is unlimited, but it does not 
apply to silver. 

The variation between the amount of silver produced, when its 
price is high andlow, is verysmall. Why? Becausethe greater por- 
tion of silver is extracted from ore that contains both gold and si!- 
ver. When more than half of the value of the ore is from the gold, 
it is called a gold mine, with silver as a by-product, and vice versa, 
These ores will be mined, even if silver should go to 10 cents an 
ounce, because they would be worked for the gold therein: and if 
silver were $1.29 an ounce, those mines could not produce very much 
more, It must be remembered that under bimetallism the pur- 
chasing power of gold and silver is correlative. As the value o! 
silver increases, the purchasing power of gold declines; hence the 
net value of the ore remains about the same. 

It is the low-grade mines, which yield the greater part of both 
gold and silver, because they are so numerous, and it takes gen- 
erations to exhaust them. It is true there are some mines that 
produce silver without any gold, but they are very fewecom)ared 
to the number that contain both gold and silver. They are gen- 
erally very rich und easily exhausted, Their product bears no 
greater relation to the total silver produced, than the free god 
contained in — claims, bears to the total production of gold. 
Hence there is no danger that in the — run there will be any 

t variation between the quantity of silver and gold produced. 

Eliminating the amount that into the arts and is hoarded 
or lost in the Orient, the annual production of neither gold nor 
silver has ever exceeded 8 per cent of the world’s stock of the same, 
and it is not likely that such proportion will ever be exceeded. 

I therefore conclude that the establishment and maintenance of 
bimetallism by the United States is practical; that it is a much 
safer system of finance than the upbuilding of credits on the nar- 
rower, varying base of gold alone, and that it would produce an 
era of permanent prosperity unequaled in the history of the worl¢. 
[Applause. ] 
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Trusts. 


engaged in interstate commerce is either the 
outgrowth of some Congressional i of Federal permission or 
or vilege in cases where Congress has failed to enact, unucr 

tutional provisions, prohibitory legislation. 


SPEECH 
HON. HENRY D. CLAYTON, 


OF ALABAMA. 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Thursday, May $1, 1900. . 
prapenis a amcnfinmt fo the Comat the Vated ator 
Mr. CLAYTON of Alabama said: 
Mr. SPEAKER: In the closing hours of the first session of thc 


I submit that every trust 


Fifty-sixth Congress an unusual and remarkable spectacle is pre- 

sented to the country by the Republican neeioct this House. 

Seweral days ago a ution was passed here the 6th day of 
* 








ime for ournment, and now at haste is made 
— an tne blicat Bess to pass some sort of anti-trust legisla- 
by ti For three years the Republican party has been in ession 
f the executive ch of the Government and of both Houses of 
Congress. ‘The Republican party has been able by virtue of this 
Congres act any legislation that agreed with the wishes of its 
fact to emNow, the country will naturally inquire, Why has so 
oa vortant a matter as legislation looking to the suppression or 
dest ruction of criminal combines, oppressive and iniquitous trusts, 

a 8 n dela ? 
eee pos of this proposed amendment of the Constitution 
which we now have before us, and the bill for the amendment of 
the existing anti-trust law which will come up, under the rule 
adopted, immediately after the disposition of this resolution, is 
transparent, Everybody sees through the movement. No one is 
deceived, and many of our Republican friends can not refrain 
from laughing at amusing side of the political game the 
are now playing. A Presidential election is well-nigh at hand. 
The country is arraigning the dominant party for neglect of duty, 
in that it has failed to enact legislation against monopolies and 
trusts. The Republicans have not met the popular demand on 
this great question, but at this late hour have proposed these two 
measures, which were never designed to become laws, 

Nobody believes that this resolution, or the bill to which I have 
adverted, will at this session. Your object is to go before 
the country in the coming ee and say, ‘‘ We made an effort 
to have the Constitution amended,” and if this resolution should 
fail you will say that the Democrats are responsible for Repub- 
lican failure; and if one or both measures should pass here, they 
will lodge in the Senate, and then you intend to say that we have 
one or both of these measures pending in the Senate to be acted 
on favorably at the next session. I believe, and I think all can- 
did men believe, that neither one of these measures will pass the 
Senate—certainly that this amendment to the Constitution will 
never be submitted to the States. 

There is another unusual feature in the present proceedings of 
the House. The Committee on Rules reported one rule bringing 
before the House for consideration both of these measures. But 
it is useless to criticise so absolute and, I may say, so tyrannical a 
committee. It can and does, by direction of the Speaker, control 
proceedings of the House. 

It is affirmed and denied that trusts have increased prices. If 
they do increase there can be no question about the right 
and duty of the Government to protect the people against them. 
The proposition that they do not increase ace rests entirely 
oes a while the contrary position is sustained by all of 
the facts. 

It might be said that any increase of price during the years 1897 
and 1898 was due to the war with Spain, but whatever increase 
bas been caused ian, war must have been created prior to the 
year 1899, The following ure the fluctuations of leading products 
controlled by trusts during the year 1899 as reported by the Jour- 
nal of and Commercial Bulletin, a strictly nonpolitical 
paper: 

The linseed oil trust raised the price from 41 cents on January 
7 to 50 cents on December 30. 

The menhaden trust raised the price on menhaden oil from 23 
cents on January 7 to 27} cents on December 30. 

The Standard Oil peanpeey raised the price on petroleum from 
$7.50 on January 7 to $9.90 on December 30. 

The s trust raised the price on granulated sugar from 4.94 
on ioe att 30, ‘ 92.50 

ce of ipecac from $2. r 
per pound on December 30. The 
pempgmor from 33} cents on January 

same trust raised the price 
f January 7 to 30 cents on December 30, 
sai soda from 624 cents on Jan- 


of leather from 20 cents on 


of calico from 
cents 80 for print clo 
cents on prin 


1 ts. 
wort ~ 4. armen 0m cashmere from 27} cents 
raised t rare hemp from 3} cents on 

















cents on Jan- 
, and from 4 


-aisec the price of copper from 134 cents on 
price of pig lead from $3.95 on Janu- 


‘price of Rosendale from 75 cents 
sember 29. They raised the price 
cement from $1.95 to $2.25. 
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Dun’'s Review for January 13, 1900, gives the following increase 

of prices in some of the lines controlled by the trusts: 

he nail trust increased the price of nails from $1.10 on January 
4, 1899, to $2.50 on January 3, 1900. Thesame trust increased the 
price of wire nails from $1.35 to $3.20 during the same period. 

The Structural Iron Company increased the price of structural 
angles from $1.15 on January 4, 1899, to $2.25 on January 3, 1900. 

The coal trust increased the price of anthracite coal from $3.75 
on Jannary 4, 1899, to $4.20 on January 38, 1900. 

The glass trust increased the price of glass from $2.57 on Jan- 
uary 4, 1899, to $2.89 on January 3, 1900. 

The rubber trust increased the price of rubber from 94 cents on 
January 4, 1899, to $1.45 on January 8, 1900. 

The prices of boots and shoes, controlled by the leather trust, 
shows an increase during the year 1899 on men’s grain shoes from 
97 cents to $1.12; on Creedmore splits, from 95 cents to $1.10; and 
a like increase on all grades of boots and shoes. 

All lines of building material, iron, steel, woolen goods, leather, 
and other lines controlled by industrial trusts, although showing 
& great increase in price during the years 1897 and 1898, showed 
even a greater increase during the year 1899, 

The on prices to fall were those of farm products. The Year- 
Book of the Department of Agriculture for 1899, which has just 
been issued, shows that the farm products and farm animals in 
1899, although vastly increased in quantity since 1890, had fallen 
off in value to the extent of $706,969,971. This only counts as 
farm products corn, wheat, oats, barley, rye, buckwheat, pota- 
toes, hay, and cotton. The cotton year of 1898, ending Septem- 
ber 1, 1899, is used. If the farm products of 1899 had brought 
the same prices as did the same products in 1890 they would have 
brought more than they did by the sum of $2,609,437,584. 

The farmers raised 1,013,000,000 more bushels of produce in 1899 
than they didin 1890,and yet this produce was worth $205,000,000 less 
than was thesmaller crop of 1890. This only calculates thecereals, 

The farmers of the United States are paying 334 per cent more 
for all they consume than they were when the present Adminis- 
tration went into power on March 4, 1897, and have lost during 
the present Administration nearly $2,000,000,000 by the decline in 
prices of farm products. In this calculation the statistics of 1897, 
the first year of the present Administration, are used. 

The wheat in the farme’s’ hands in 1897 was valued at $428,547,- 
121. The wheat in the farmers’ hands in 1899 was valued at 
$319,545,259. The farmers lost $109,000,000 in the value of wheat 
alone, and yet the yield of wheat was increased. 

The value of the cotton crop in 1897 was $319,000,000, and had 
fallen off $14,000,000 the next year, while the crop of 1899 is not 
yet calculated. 

The average price of wheat in 1897 was 80.8 cents a bushel, 
while in 1899 it was only 58.4 cents a bushel. 

These are the figures given by the Republican Secretary of Ag- 
riculture, and it can not be said that they were concocted for a 
Democratic campaign argument. 

All parties admit that trade monopolies, trusts, and combina- 
tions in restraint of trade in order to destroy competition or to 
increase prices ought to be suppressed or destroyed. There may 
be a difference of opinion as to the remedies to be applied, but 
those remedies ever since the days of Blackstone have been dras- 
tic and in the nature of.crimina aes. 

It is impossible to believe that the Republican party is sincere in 
any effort to suppress these monopolies and combinations which 
are 80 oppressive to the people. They never existed under Dem- 
ocratic rule, but were born in this country under the Republican 
system of internal taxation, and that not being sufficient to give 
life to enough of them to satisfy the demands of the monopolists 
the McKinley tariff law was so constructed as to give them a new 
impetus, and a number of them were formed under the operation 
of that Republican measure. 

The Democrats when in power brought about a revision of the 
tariff law, and under the Wilson law several of the trusts went 
out of existence and others were not formed. The Republican 
party again came into power, again revised the revenue laws under 
the dictation of the trusts, and within twelve months after the 
Dingley law was more trusts were organized than had ever 
before existed in the entire history of the United States. That 
the ublican party was not opposed to these combinations is 
shown by the fact that more than one-half of their Cabinet offi- 
cers were publicly charged with being themselves violators of 
the law against trusts and of being attorneys and directors of 
these ill corporations. The leaders of the party have from 
the first attempted to explain that there are no trusts in the United 
States, but that all the large aggregations of capital are merely 
harbingers of prosperity. } 

proposed amendment of the Constitution is in the following 
language: 
ARTICLE XVI. 


SEcTION L. All powers conferred by this article shall extend to the several 
States, the Territories, the District of Columbia, and all the territory under 
the sovereignty and subject to the jurisdiction of the United States. 
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Suc. 2. Congress shall have power to define, regulate, control, hibit, or 
dissolve trusts, monopolies, or combinations, whether existing in the form of 
a corporation or otherwise. 

The several States may continue to exercise such power in any manner 
not in conflict with the laws of the United States. 

Sec. 3. Congress shall have power to enforce the provisions of this article 
by appropriate legislation. 


The minority of this House have endeavored to amend this res- 
olution in accordance with the suggestion of the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. Bar_ey], referred to in his remarks this morning. 
And the Democrats will ask that the resolution be amended in 
accordance with the suggestion of the gentleman from Arkansas 

Mr, Terry]; but a ee 8 er, sustained by a Repub- 

ican majority here, will not permit the improvement or amend- 
ment of the resolution, It isto be offered in its present objection- 
able form so that Democrats may not be tted to vote for a 
proposition to amend the Constitution. ere are objections to 
this resoluticn in its present form. Such an amendment to the 
Constitution would deprive the States of rights which they ought 
not to and will never surrender. Such an amendment is far- 
reaching. 

It would give Congress the sole right, if it so chose, to define 
what is a trust, combine, or monopoly, or what is not a trust, 
combine, or monopoly, and the States could in no wise define 
differently, however oppressive and criminal might be the com- 
bines or monopolies covered or protected by the Congressional 
definition. It is no answer to say that the several States ‘‘ may 
continue to exercise such power in any manner not in conflict 
with the laws of the Uni States,” for if Congress should legis- 
late under this - amendment it would deprive the States 
of the right to late except ‘‘in any manner not in conflict 
with the laws of the United States.” If the trusts should control 
—— then the States would be shorn of all power. No State 
could punish its own conspirators who entered into an illegal 
trade combination against the interests of her own people. If 
power be conferred an Congress to are certain combina- 
tions or conspiracies illegal, Congress could likewise declare that 
certain other combinations or conspiracies were not illegal. In 
other words, it could license the carrying on of ill combina- 
tions in restraint of trade and oppressive to the public where the 
por mae now have power to deal with the combinations and con- 
spirators. 

But, Mr. 8 er, if the amendments suggested by the gentle- 
man from Ar [Mr. Terry] or by the gentleman from Texas 
= BaILEy] were adopted, I would vote for the resolution. I 

o not think the pro amendment necessary. And I do not 
believe it possible for it to ever pass Co or, if it did pass 
Congress, that it is possible for it to meet with the favor of the 
States. I would vote for it because the amendments to it would 
deprive it of possible harm to the respective States and their peo- 
= These amendments would preserve to the States control of 

omestic conspiracies and intra-state commerce and affairs. 

The question of trusts, monopolies, and contracts in restraint 
of trade is not a new one, and it is only of late years that it has 
been hedged about by the serious difficulties which now beset the 
subject upon every hand. The early commentators upon the com- 
mon law, from Blackstone down, had a well-defined idea of this 
pe and classed all such combinations as ‘‘crimes against 
trade.” 

There are two ways of treating a combination formed for the 
purpose of preventing competition, or whose operations have the 
effect of preventing competition, and those ways rest upon entirely 
different principles. one is by a civil proceeding invoking 
the extraordinary remedies of courts of law or equity in order to 
dissolve such combinations or prevent them from pens 
business. Such a proceeding is tly a civil one and as su 
must be supported by the constitutional rules relating to the regu- 
lation of commerce. 

As long as these combinations are treated as instruments of 
commerce the right to regulate them must rest upon we eet to 
regulate commerce. But under the common-law rule, w has 
never been ane any statute and has never been doubted 
by any court, these offenses are criminal in their nature and their 

on does not fall under an es Oe ae 
commerce, but comes strictly wi the local right of the States 
to their own internal affairs. It is no more neces- 
sary for the States to have the right to te commerce in order 
to punish crimes against commerce than it is for them to have the 
right to issue money in order 2 crimes against the issu- 


ance of money. No State has 

evidences of to circulate as money, and a every 
ede ae Ge iehe 30 SENN he See ae g or of 
passing counterfeit money. It has the right whether or not those 
guilty are citizens of the or of some other State. 

Money is a means of commerce, and indirectly a law regulating 
eS ee isa regulation of commerce. No 
lawyer will doubt the right of the States to t the circulation 
of counterfeit money, and it would have right even though 


the statutes of the United States failed to make it a crimina| 5. 
fense. It has that right eePeey of the action of Congress 
and yet not concurrently with Congress. In fact, a crimina| o:. 
fense may constitute two distinct and separate offenses—one 1). 
der the Federal law and one under the State law—and a con, jo. 
tion for one of these offenses does not constitute a bar to a pr so. 
cution for the other offense. The same ene applies to laws 
passed for the p of punishing offenses against trade nq 
commerce, Even though the States have no right to regu! ,ts 
commerce where such legislation affects the subject of inters::t, 
commerce, yet they can regulate crimes against trade, even th. ),-)) 
the instruments of commerce are used as the instruments of su: 
crimes. . 


This is not a mere offense which is malum pektbor under 
the common acceptation of that term, It has been treated as a 
crime for centuries and in every civilized country. The idea that 


a man living in the State of New York can commit crime in the 
State of Pennsylvania through agencies established in that State 
and render the State of Pennsylvania powerless to prevent or jun- 
ish crimes within its borders es such crimes are commitied 
by a nonresident through resident agents in connection with coin- 
mercial transactions involves an absurdity. 

The common law to-day, as has always been the case, treats 
civil contracts involving crime against trade as absolutely \ oid, 
Can a matter which is not the subject of a contract, because such 
a contract would be void as against public policy, be cons'dered 
as a part of the subject of legitimate interstate commerce? (‘an 
a contract prohibited by the laws of commerce and made for ihe 
purpose of destroying commerce be set up as a defense upon the 
theory that it is protected by a constitutional provision regu- 
lating commerce? That constitutional provision was inteiijed 
for the upbuilding of commerce and not for a defense upon the 
part of those who seek to destroy it. 

A regulation of commerce is one thing; a protection of the prop- 
erty rights of citizens is quite another thing. This protection of 
property rights in every phase of the criminal law goes so far as 
to protect a man against conspiracy, intimidation, and fraud while 

ursuing any legitimate vocation. It has been recognized by the 
aw writers from the time of Justinian to the present day that 
the righis of the individual in his occupation are legitimately tho 
subject of state protection against monopolies and combinations 
formed for the purpose of preventing free competition, And this 
rule, like any other rule relating to criminal intent, goes so far 
that the purpose will be presumed from the natural effect. 

If the sale of goods, no matter how innocent in themselves tho 
goods may be, has the effect of injuring the free competition in 

sof like nature, it is not only the right but the duty of tho 
tates to stop such sales. Thesale of gunpowder, while not di- 
rectly in point, is so in its underlying principle. Thereis nothing 
harmful to the public about gunpowder in smal! quantities, but 
the writers universall seonmiine e right of States and municipal 
corporations to re. te the sale of gunpowder and the manner 
of its handling in order to prevent any possibility of its injuring 
the property of others. No one has ever claimed thatthe question 
of the regulation of commerce had anything to do with this mat- 
ter. It rests upon an entirely different principle. It rests ujon 
the same ciple upon which rests the right of the State to jro- 
tect its citizens against the results of unlawful monopolies or con- 
tracts in restraint of trade. 

It does not make any difference where the gunpowder comes 
from, nor who sells it, The article itself is regulated because it 
might prove te ome to the prey of others. The same is 
true of the f. uct of a monopoly. If that product were not in- 
jurious to ts of others, then there could be no legitimate 
reason for controlling the subject at all. If that product is in- 
jurious to the rights of others and their property in their business, 
then the sale can be regulated upon the same principle which un- 
derlies the sale of other ot likely to be injurious, The gun- 

wader laws rest upon eory that the rights of property must 
bopeobestens inspection laws rest upon the theory that health must 
be protected; laws ees m the theory 
that people must be protected in r occupations through which 
-_ acquire eee and promote wealth. The same principle 
underlies all e. There is no question whatever that regu'a- 
tions concerning the sale of gunpowder or other dangerous 1: 
terials, and tions concerning nae are wholly distinct 
from any ons of commerce, laws aimed against crimes 
against trade rest upon identically the same principle. ot 

If any difference of opinion should exist concerning the juris- 
diction of courts under such statutes as to the punishment of 
offenders, it would be a very easy matter for cere to set all 
such doubts at rest. While it isa general rule of law that lezis- 
lative auth can not be delegated, yet there is an exception to 
that rule, which is that the execution of the law can be delegated. 


The rule sogres Sie 98 Sears force to the 1 tures of the 
States as it to the Federal ture, and yet in every State 
legislative powers are delegated to every municipal corporation. 











has delegated powers to the courts of the several States 


So ermine Federal questions, Such powers have uniformly been 


courts. All that is necessary is for Congress to 
upheld by ‘the courts of the different States yarisdiction over per- 


sons and acts under the laws against crimes against commerce 


same affect commerce between the States. 

vetewe are defective, as is claimed, it would be a compara- 
tively easy matter for Co tocontrol this subject through its 
taxing power, and control iteffectually. When the United States 
Supreme Court declared the last income-tax law to be unconstitu- 
tional, it expressly reserved the question of presented occupation 
taxes. A graduated occupation tax would shut up every trust 
or cri corporate combination in the United States if properly 
arranged. A a occupation tax rests upon sound Sona om 
The man who but $10,000 invested in basiness has a right to be 

rotected against the tion of his business by the man with 
270,000,000,” ‘The man with $10,000,000, having been most greatly 
benefited and being most greatly protected by the Government, 
should pay for that increase of benefits and protection. 

Ifa graduated occupation tax was so arranged that business 
would be profitable with moderate capital and would become un- 

rofitable when capitalized to such an extent that it would con- 
Fol production or consumption, there would be no trusts. There 
is no question about the constitutionality of such a measure. If 
it be true that Congress can not control the question of trusts and 
monopolies under the commerce laws, it is certainly true that 
Congress can control that question under the taxing clause, Con- 
has built up the without any provision authorizing it 
to do so, and built them up under the taxing power, and Congress 
can regulate them or prohibit them under the same power. 

There was no question of constitutionality raised when the anti- 
trust amendment was introduced to the Dingley law as a revenue 
measure. The Republicans on this floor who now want a consti- 
tutional amendment, as they claim, against trusts, because the 
commerce clause, they claim, is not strong enough tosupportsuch a 
law, ized then that an anti-trust amendment to the revenue 
bill would destroy the trusts, and consequently voted the amend- 
ment down. There was not one word said about the unconstitu- 
tionality of controlling the trusts through the power of taxation. 
If the ublican members of this House have an honest desire to 
control the trusts, their desire can be gratified without any con- 
stitutional amendment. 

The Republican system, on which the trusts have been built up, 
has reduced the duty collected per capita from $5.23 under the 
Morrill tariff to $1.96 underthe Dingley law, and has increased the 

ublic from $4.15 under the Morrill tariff to $7.97 under the 
bing ley law. In order to foster the trusts the customs revenues 
of the country have been cut down to so lowa figure by reason of 
the excessive tariff rates, designed to be prohibitive and not for 
revenue, that they pay but a small percen of the expenses of 
government. The result is an onerous system of internal taxa- 
tion of which the people are growing very weary. Now, if Con- 
gress, through a ated occupation tax, will compel these men 
or whose benefit the revenues of the country have been decreased, 
to supply the deficiency, the trusts will be regulated and the men 
who receive the benefits of our revenue system will stand their 
proportion of the losses sustained through it. If there is an hon- 
est desire upon the os of the Republicans to prevent the trusts 
from paral industrial and commercial interests of the coun- 
iy» they repeal the war taxes and pass a graduated occupation 

The proposed amendment places the power to “ define” trusts 
in Congress. It places the power to ‘‘ regulate” all trusts in Con- 
his amendment places the power to “prohibit” in 
It places the power to “dissolve” in Congress. These 
powers, just as the powers conferred by other sections of the Con- 
stitution. are necessarily exclusive. The section then goes on to 
say that the States can any powers not in conflict with 

nder this on the States would have the right to do 
everything ** define, ny prohibit, or dissolve trusts, 
ese powers, 


’ 


these. U; 
monopolies, or combinations.” being delegated to 
Congress, are necessarily exclusive. 

Thirty-one of the States already have laws against trusts, and 
ee them which has become the subject of judicial inquiry 
has sustained. The effect of this amendment would be to 
pore oe Hoon ad et pee Ar ae boee e aa 

see regu em. © 

American have no guaranty that this regulation would be 

the trusts themselves. It would not be if the 

Congress as were there when the 

w was defeated. The amendment, 

it will be noted, does not require ongeese © prohibit trusts. 
carry out the purposes of this amendment by onl 


could 
mente oes It could carry out the purposes of the amend- 


ont license which would penne eer it sea <r 
providing a means for disso em when 
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None of these laws would be opposed by the trusts themselves, 
and any one of them would be a carrying out of the provisions of 
this amendment. This amendment, if adopted, would have the 
effect of making the States powerless and bringing the influence 
of thousands of millions of capital to bear upon Congress to per- 
petuate the trusts, and that influence might be very potent. he 
probabilities are, that the adoption of this amendment would be a 
complete surrender to the trusts of everything that they do not 
now control, and a legal sanction for their continued control of 
that which they now only hold as violators of law. 

No lawyer requires a definition of trusts. They have been de- 
fined by every law writer since the time of Lord Coke. A trust 
combination is an illegal combination, and contracts for forming 
such a combination are absolutely void. A regulation of trusts 
could therefore be made to mean to legalize what is now unlawful. 
Aprohibition of trusts would add very little tothe present law upon 
the subject, as they are now prohibited by Congress and by thirty- 
one of the States. <A dissolution of trusts could not be accom- 
plished in any case where it is not possible now. If a corporation 
conducts its business in an illegal manner and for an illegal pur- 
pose, which it does if it is a trust, its charter can be forfeited and 
the trust dissolved as the law now stands. An adoption of this 
amendment would gain nothing and lose much. 

The reasons given by the majority of the committee for advo- 
cating this amendment can be very briefly stated: That Congress 
now only has jurisdiction so far as interstate commerce is con- 
cerned and the States only have jurisdiction so far as internal 
commerce is concerned within the limits of theState. The remedy 
is to take away the rights of the State and leave trade conspiracies 
free and untrammeled until Congress shall see fit to act, and then 
to leave the whole subject to the discretion of a body which for 
youn has been the only friend the trusts ever had in the civilized 
world, 

The most singular feature of this entire matter is that every law 
that has been passed by Congress or the States has been upheld 
by the courts. There has not been a single man convicted under 
= law of Congress or the States who has escaped punishment. 
Whenever the courts have been called upon to pass upon these laws 
they have sustained them. The trouble seems to be that the offi- 
cers to whom are intrusted the duties of instituting prosecutions 
object to the law and decline to bring prosecutions under it. 

In an editorial the American Law Review, in its March-April 
number, 1900, explains the difficulties in the way of enforcing tho 
anti-trust law. The American Law Review is not a partisan 
publication nor a political one. The editors, Seymour D. Thomp- 
son, of St. Louis, and Leonard A, Jones, of Boston, are both law 
writers of established authority, and have both writien books 
upon the law of corporations which have been cited by the courts 
throughout the country. There could scarcely be two men in an 
editorial capacity on a law journal who would be more familiar 
with the subject of trusts. ‘The following is the editorial: 

THE ATTORNEY-GENERAL ON TRUSTS AND COMBINATIONS IN RESTRAINT OF 
TRADE. 


On the day following that on which the Supreme Court of the United 
States rendered its decision affirming the court of appeals for the Sixth cir 
cuit in the Addystone Pipe Company case, Attorney-General Griggs sent his 
annual report to Congress, reviewing the work of the Department of Justico 
during the year 1899. He says that application is occasionally made to the 
Department to have legal proceedings brought in the name of the United 
States against corporations or combinations of companies that are alleged to 
be engaged in forming or maintaining monopolies or agreements in restraint 
of trade. He ought to have added that such applications have been fre 
outs mete in perfectly plain cases, by distinguished persons, both to him 
and to his predecessor, Judge McKenna, and that the letters in which they 
were made were not even answered. 

“Such actions,” the Attorney-General says, “can be maintained only when 
the offense comes within the scope of the Federal statute. The only Federal 
legislation against combinations in restraint of trade is contained in the so- 
called Sherman Act of July 2, 1890. 

“Tt will be observed that this statute is directed only at combinations or 
monopolies in restraint of trade or commerce among the several States, or 
with foreign nations. It does not pretend to go into other branches of busi- 
ness or commerce, or attempt in any way to interfere with those transac 
tions which are carried on exclusively within the confines of a State, or 
which do not amount to what, under the decisions of the United States Su 
preme Court, is understood by the term ‘interstate commerce.’ 

“'The Federal Government has no constitutional right to supervise, direct, 
or interfere with the transaction of ordinary business by the people of tho 
several States, unless such business relates directly, and not incidentally, to 
interstate commerce; such has been the decision of the Supreme Court 
of the United States.” 


The Attorney-General discusses this subject at some length, quoting freely 
from the decisions of the courts sustaining his position. In conclusion he 
says: 

“In all cases where the facts presented to the Attorney-General were 
capable of legal proof and have established satisfactorily such an agreement 


orcombination in restraint of interstate commerce as is contemplated by tho 
Sherman Act, legal procecdings have been taken by him in the name of tho 
United States either to dissolve the combination or to punish the offenders 

by indictment.” 
The last paragraph of the Attorney-General’s report we take leave to 
y- Weknow the contrary to be the fact, so far as his predecessor was 
concerned in an important case and in the same case so far as he is concerned. 
When the office was held by Judge McKenna, Hon. Nathan Frank, who was 
—— acquainted with the Attorney-General and who had served with 
on at least one committee in Con wrote to him requesting him to 


instruct the United States district attorney for the eastern district of Mis- 
souri to bring a proceeding in equity under the act of Congress of 1590, known 
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as the Sherman anti-trust law, to restrain the Associated Press from main- 
taining its monopolistic feature, whereby its so-called “ local board "—that is 








to say, the proprietors of newspapers whom it served in any particular 
town—could exclude any other newspaper from receiving its service, even 
by the dissent of a single one of them. This letter was never answered. 


Subsequently Hon. Franklin Bartlett, counsel for the Sun Printing and Pub- 
lishing Association, the publisher of the New York Sun, made a similar a 
plication tothe present Attorney-General, and bis letter was never answered. 

The position of the Attorney-General, as stated in his report, is 
based, as he says, mee interference with ‘‘ the transaction of or- 
dinary business.” The same is the difficulty with the majority of 
the committee. If this is an interference with the transaction of 
ordinary business, then Congress has nothing to do with it and 
ought not to have, even under a constituti amendment. The 
Attorney-General can see no difference between ordinary business 
and an act which was a crime at common law and has remained 
a crime for centuries. If larceny were treated as a matter of or- 
dinary business, it would be very difficult to deal with it. If these 
crimes against trade are treated as matters of ordinary business, 
then it is impossible to stop them. If the Attorney-General 
would quit treating these illegal acts as affairs of ordinary busi- 
ness and treat them as serious offenses, which the law declares 
them to be, the trouble of enforcing the law would be at an end. 

In the entire discussion of this question by the majority of the 
comimiitee these trusts are treated as a part of a legitimate com- 
merce instead of as crimes against commerce. Discuss any crime 
upon the same basis, and no crime would ever be punish 

The distinction between regulation of commerce and regulation 
of offenses against commerce is not only borne out by reason, but 
p adjudicated authorities. (Robbins vs, Taxing Dt., 120 U. 8., 

89. ) 


A State may enact Jaws which in practice operate to affect com- 
merce among the States, as by providing, in the legitimate exer- 
cise of its pallice power and general jurisdiction, for the security 
and comfort of persons and the protection of property; by estab- 
lishing and regulating channels for commercial facilities; by the 

e of inspection laws and laws to restrict the sale of articles 
injurious to health and morals; by the imposition of taxes upon 
avocations within its borders not interfering with foreign or in- 
terstate commerce or employment, or with business exercised 
under authority of the Constitution of the United States, and the 
nagestiien of taxes on all property within the State, mingled with 
and forming part of the great mass of property therein. 

It is an established principle that the only way in which com- 
merce between the States—that is, legitimate commerce—can be 
legitimately affected by State laws is when, by virtue of its police 

sver and its jurisdiction over persons and y within its 

—. a am provides oe ~ enone of bs ves, See 
and comfo: and the pro on of property. wman 
vs. Chicago Railway, 125 U. S., 465.) 

Speaking of the police power of the State as to the introduction 

of articles ‘‘ unfit for human use or consumption,” the court said: 


Such articles are not merchan ; they are not subjects of 
trade andcommerce. They may be outlawed as intrinsically and di- 
rectly the immediate sources and destruction to human health and 


monopol also outlawed by act of and b- 
ject to scleuse an Gumueeniea. (City of New York vs. Miln, 11 i038), 
Whilst a State is ac within the scope of its legitimate 
as to the end to be at it may use whatever means, being 
appropriate to the end, it may think fit, al they may be the 
eee oe oe ee ee - —— 
ose adop Congress acting under a different power, su 
only to this limitation, that in the event of collision the law of the 
State must yield to the law of : Gibbons 
Ogden, 9 Wheat., 203, and Brown vs. land, 12 , 419.) 
A State has the same undeniable and jurisdiction over 
all ns, when that jurisdiction is not surrendered or restrained 
by the Constitution of the United States. It is not the t 
ee ee eee > 
ness, an’ eer weap to gen- 
eral welfare by an every of legislation which it 
Sieh condinaive tnthees onda, whountine ren evel tanagiaiiedios 
subject or the manner of its exercise is not or re- 
strained by the Constitution of the United States. All those 
powers which regulate merely municipal legislation, or which 
may be mane poser see internal police, are not surrendered 
or restrai consequently in relation to these the authority 
of a State is complete. ualifed, and exclusive 
It is at all times to 
and accuracy. If this be so in 


relation to a subject so 
If the court were 
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of property of the whole people of a State, or of any individual 
within it, and whose operation is within the territorial limits .; 
the State and upon the ns and things within its jurisdict;,), 
An example of the application of these principles is the right «; , 
State to emmy persons who commit offenses against its criimiy.| 
laws within its territory. (Georgia Banking Company vs, Smi:), 
128 M. 8., 179.) 

It has been odiutget. by this court in numerous instances t}).+ 
the legislature of a State has the power to prescribe the chary.s 
of a railr company for the carriage of persons and merc});))- 
dise, within its limits, in the absence of any provision in the c}),;- 
ter of the company constituting a contract vesting in it authority 
over those matters, subject to the limitation that the carriage js 
not required without reward, or upon conditions amounting to 
the taking of property for public use without just compensatio)). 
and that what is done does not amoant to a regulation of forei:y 
or interstate commerce, (Citing 116 U. 5S., 331; 125 U.S., xv: 
94 U. S., 113.) 

So long as the use continues, the power of regulation remains, 
and the regulation may extend not merely to a for the 
security of passengers and freight against accidents, and for t},o 
convenience of the rm. but also to prevent extortion by unrea- 
sonable charges and favoritism by unjust discriminations. Tis 
is not a new doctrine, but old doctrine, always asserted whenever 

roperty or business is, by reason of special privileges received 
rom the Government, the better to secure the purposes to which 
the property is dedicated or devoted affected by a public ure. 
When _ ae exists the ara panne ae to legislative 
control in all respects necessary to protect the public against dan- 
ger, injustice, and oppression. (Munn vs. Illinois, 96 U.S., 113.) 

Where warehouses are situated and their business is carried 
on exclusively within a State, the State may, as a matter of 
domestic concern, prescribe regulations for them, notwithstan(- 
ing they are used as instruments by those engaged in interstate 
as well as in State commerce; and until Congress acts in refer- 
ence to their interstate relations such regulations can be enforce, 
even though they may indirectly operate upon commerce beyond 
the imm te ju ction of the State. (Louisville and Nash- 
vilie Railroad Company vs, Kentucky, 161 U. 8., 678.) 

Whatever is contrary to public policy or inimical to the public 
interests is subject to the police power of the State and is within 
legislative control, and in the exertion of such power the legisla- 
ture is vested with a large discretion, which if exercised bona fide, 
, the protection of the public is beyond the reach of judicial) in- 

uiry. 

The formation of trusts was an offense at common law, and 
must be considered as an offense and not merely asa regulation of 
commerce, The right to the free and unrestricted conduct of 
trade is a fundamental one and not a matter of ordinary civil 
regulation. 

All combinations which have for their object the injurious af- 
fection of _ interests areindictable. Thus, for several to con- 

ulate dishonestly the Fe of commodities upon the 
market. Rex vs. De Be: (3 M. andS., 67), Rex vs. Aspenwail 
(12 B., Div. 730), Rex vs. Norris (2 Kenyon, 300), Rex vs. Hil- 
bers (2 Chit. R., 163), sustain this doctrine as to raising the price 
Rt cami forestalling the market, engrossi d 
common law e market, en ng, and monop- 
oly were indictable offenses. 
Andcombinations toraise prices of provisions, etc., were severely 
unished with fine, imprisonment, the pillory, maiming, perpetual 
famy, and banishment. (Blackstone’s Commenta- 
ries, IV, page 159, Cooley’s edition. ) 

Said Mr. Justice Field (111 U. S., page 757): 

these inalienable as proclaimed in that t document, is 
the right of men to pursue 3 ea 


by whith is meant the right to 
paces ang Dyetel ees or in any manner not inconsistent with 


their pesspestty or develop 


The Seay the ‘ordinary trades and pur 
which avs inwooeous tn ves and have been f: ed in all com- 
from must, therefore, be free in this country to 
upon .2 ee Dae wanes let or hin- 


is aoe alt game age, sex, and 
pawusaerae emia 
Said Mr, Justice Bradley (same case, page 762): 


inali ble 
Be We peerr sarees comets el 


Declarati of ha 
Sr. are ; Maat they enctahewed by their 

the pursuit of happiness." Tue right is a large Eeeedions tn'the eivil 
fiberty the citizen. © 
of the States is ample and the State statutes have been uniformly 
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rescribe, a scheme to buy and combine into one 
neue a dats of a majority of the members, obtain the con- 
la prices at which all the members shall sell, put the vendors 
nder a covenant not to compete, and thus secure the ability to 
dictate the prices which the public must pay for the productions 
of all the members of the association, is an effort to create a 
monopoly in an article of general necessity and is against public 
policy: The covenants to restrain competition, though they may 
pseveral as between the vendors and the vendee, will be consid- 
ered as part of a single plan to secure a monopoly. If they are 
executory, a courtof equity will not enforce them. (New Jersey 
chancery court, 89 Atl. R., 923.) ; a 

Monopoly of any lawful trade is aque public policy, it not 

being essential that such trade should be in the necessities of life. 
(People vs. Duke et al., 44 New York Supp., 336. ) 4 

A combination to control the = and production of a certain 
article may be ill though its manufacture is protected by 
patents. (47 New ork Supp., 462.) 

A combination is not protected because organized as a corpora- 
tion under a State statute. (18 New York Supp., 224.) 

Anti-trust act of 1889 in Kansas sustained. (Barton vs, Mul- 
vane, 59 Kans., 313.) . ss 

Act of 1891 of Illinois sustained, prohibiting pools, trusts, and 
combinations. (155 Ill., 166.) 

In Ohio in the Standard Oil Company case the statute was sus- 
tained. (30 N. EB. R., 279.) : 

In Indiana in the Natural Gas and Oil Company case the statute 
was sustained. (53 N. EB. R., 1089.) 

Texas acts of 1889 and 1895 sustained by Texas court of appeals. 
(448. W. Rep., 236.) : 

Considered from the standpoint of commerce and not from that 
of criminal law, the jurisdiction of the State could not be so exer- 
cised as to injuriously affectinterstate commerce, but even under 
that construction the difficulty is more apparent than real. Con- 
gress could delegate any necessary authority to punish offenses 
against interstatecommerce. This was directly done by the Wil- 
son Act. The following case is in point: Morgan, etc,, Company 
vs. Board of Health, 118 U.8., 455. 

The system of quarantine established by statutes of Louisiana 
is a rightful exercise of the police power for the protection of 
health which is not forbidden by the Constitution of the United 
States. While some of the rules of that system may amount to 
regulations of commerce with foreign nations or among the 
States, though not so designed, they belong to that class which 
the States may establish until Congress acts in the matter by cov- 
ering the same ae or forbidding State laws. 

Con so far from doing either of these things, has, by the 
act of 1799 and previous laws and by the recent act of 1878, 
adopted the laws of the States on that subject and forbidden all 
interference with theirenforcement. (Bowman vs. Chicago, etc., 
Railroad Company, 125 U. S., 465.) 

A State can not, for the purpose of protecting its people from the 
evils of intemperance, enact laws which regulate—that is, pre- 
scribe for—commerce between its people and those of other 
States of the Union unless the consent of Congress, express or im- 


plied, is first obtained. (United States vs. Jones, 109 U, S., 513.) 
The power of eminent domain belongs both to the States and to 
the United States. 


And the Government of the United States may delegate to a tri- 
bunal, created under the laws of the State, the power to fix the 







amount of to be =e by the United States for pri- 
vate thereby in the exercise of the right of eminent 
d , or it may, if it pleases, create a special tribunal for that 
purpose. (Citing 91 U.5., 367; In re Spickler, 43 Fed. Rep., 653. ) 
Actof of 1890, known as the Wilson bill, declaring that 
intoxicating ‘ on arrival in a State, be subject to the 
Seaslealallt MUiion Gime Unstone anbpect co Beate control” aad ta 
n su control, and is 
therefore not as being a delegation to the States 
of the power to commerce. On the passage 
; 72 of tl ilson bill, mae gnbencta, a, wate lice 
as: as the n the boun- 
daries of the t Renee walewinl te ool] such liquors in 
lows wr Py mer) the prohibitory liquor law. (In 
’ 

The aw) is a legitimate exercise of the power 
Te Wien commerce, eS 140 U. 8., 545.) 
r was sustained as uor in original packages 

a to te local Sat laws under the wer. 
tates now to control subject under crim- 
inal laws and Congress fawer tocontrol it under its authority 
over commerce offenses against commerce were 
| know: ime the Constitu and it is not rea- 


tion was adopted, 
» fran a oe cennaeens, would have snsenton 
have power to protect commerce again 
t power to regulate carries witht by implication 
vers. ih tion is sustained by the following 
anirenie (16 Peters, 542). 


ed] 


Congress has on various occasions exercised powers which were 
necessary and proper as means to carry intoeffect rights express!y 
given and duties expressly enjoined by the Constitution. The end 
being required, it has been deemed a just and necessary implica- 
tion that the means to accomplish it are given also; or, in other 
words, that the power flows as a necessary means to accomplish 
the ends. 

The legislation of Congress, if constitutional, must supersede 
all State legislation upon the same subject, and by necessary im- 
plication prohibit it. For if Congress has a constitutional power 
to regulate a particular subject and does actually reguiate it ina 

iven manner and in a certain form, it can not be that the State 
egislatures have a right to interfere. Where Congress has ex- 
clusive power over a subject it is not competent for State legisla- 
tion to add to the provisions of Congress on that subject. 

Wherever Congress exercises a concurrent power it is made in 
effect an exclusive power. There are, it is true, cases of concur- 
rent power on which both Federal and State legislation may act 
at the same time and where the latter is not suspended by the 
action of the former. Thus the exercise of the taxing power by 
Congress does not suspend the concurrent power of the States, 
because, although the same power, it is exercised on different 
objects or for different purposes; but where the power acis on 
the same subject-matter to accomplish the same end the State 
power is necessarily suspended. 

Congress acted under this clause of the Constitution in 1890, 
and passed a law against trusts. This law has been universally 
upheld. Among the authorities are the following: Addystone P. 
& S. Co. vs. United States (175 U. S., 211—no dissent); state- 
ment. Combination of companies in Cincinnati, Louisville, Bes- 
semer, Anniston, South Pittsburg, Chattanooga; syllabus. 

Under the grant of power to Congress contained in section 8 of 
Article I of the Constitution, ‘‘ toregulate commerce with foreign 
nations and among the several States, and with Indian tribes,” 
that body may enact such legislation as shall declare void and 
prohibit the performance of any contract between individuals or 
corporations where the natural and direct effect of such a con- 
tract shall be, when carried out, to directly, and not as a mere 
incident to other and innocent purposes, regulate to any extent 
interstate or foreign commerce. 

The provision in the Constitution regarding the liberty of the 
citizen is to some extent limited by the commerce clause; and the 
power of Congress to regulate interstate commerce comprises the 
right to enact a law prohibiting the citizen from entering into 
those private contracts which directly and substantially and not 
merely indirectly, remotely, incidentally, and collaterally regu- 
late, to a greater or less degree, commerce among the States. 

Interstate commerce consists of intercourse and traffic between 
the citizens or inhabitants of different States, and includes not 
only the transportation of persons and property and the naviga- 
tion of public waters, but also the purchase, sale, and exchange 
of commodities. 

The power to regulate interstate commerce and to prescribe the 
rules by which it shall be governed is vested in Congress, and 
when that body has meeeled a statute such as the act of July 2, 
1890, any agreement or combination which directly operates not 
alone upon the manufacture but upon the sale, transportation, 
and delivery of an article of interstate commerce by preventing 
or restricting its sale, thereby regulates interstate commerce to 
that extent and thus trenches upon the power of the National 
Legislature and violates the statute. (Held that the agreement in 
this case was an unlawful combination. ) 

When the direct, immediate, and intended effect of a contract 
or combination among dealers in a commodity is the enhance- 
ment of its price, it amounts to a restraint of trade in the com- 
modity, even though contracts to buy it at the enhanced price are 
being made. (United States vs. Trans-Missouri Freight Associa- 
tion, 166 U. S., 290.) 

This case sustains fully the act of 1890 (July 2), and the court 
held that— 

The prohibitory provisions of the act apply to all contracts in restraint of 
interstate or foreign trade or commerce without exception or limitation, and 
are not confined to those in which the restraint is unreasonable. 

Inorder to maintain this suit (for iniuction)the Government is not obliged 
to show that the agreement in question was entered into for the perpose of 

trade or commerce, if such restraint is ite necessary effect. 

This = ere ge though legal when made, became illegal on the passage of 
the act of July 2, 1890, and acts done under it after that statute became oper- 
ative were done in violation of it. 

The fourth section of the act invests the Government with full power and 


authority to bring such a suit as this; and if the facts alleged are proved, an 
injgaction should issue. 
nder the act of 1890 a contract between railroad companies in restraint of 


commerce is 
competing 


rohibited, even though the contract is entered into between 
roads only for the purpose of thereby affecting traffic for the 

tion of persons and property. The er provisions of the 
ae to all contracts in restraint of interstate or foreign trade or com- 
merce without exception or limitation and are not confined to those in which 
the restraint is unreasonable. In order to maintain a suit the Government 
uestion was entered into for 


is not obliged to show that the agreement in 
the purpose of restraining trade or commerce if such restraint is its necessary 
effect. (United States vs. Joint Traffic Association, 171 U. 8., 505.) 


Congress, with regard to interstate commerce and in the course 
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f regulating it in the case of railroad co: tions, has the power 
to say that se contract or combination shall | be legal which shall 
restrain trade and commerce by shutting out competition, 

The following decisions have also been ren : 


Held, that a combination among manufacturers of spring-tooth harrows by 
which each manufacturer assigns to a corporation organized for the purpose 
the patents under which he is operating and takes back an exclusive license 
to make and sell the same style of harrows previously made by him and no 
other, all the parties being to sell at uniform me guten. isan unlawful 
combination for the enhancement of f pesces and in nt of trade. (Na- 

pany vs. Hench, 76 Fed. R. (Pa.), 


tional Harrow Com 667, citing 68 Pa. St. , 173; 
119 N. Y., 46; 161 Pa. 8t., 473.) 

In a suit to restrain alleged violations of the law of 1890 against 
trusts and monopolies affecting interstate commerce the existence 
of an illegal combination among the defendants is to be deter- 
mined not alone from what a rs on the face of the preamble, 
rules, and by-lawsof their association, but from the entiresituation 
and the practical waren and results of their methods of doing 
business as disclosed by the evidence, 

The act of Congress is aimed against all restraints of interstate 
commerce,and its purpose is to permit commerce between the 
States to flow in its natural channels, unrestricted by any combi- 
nations, contracts, conspiracies, or monopolies whatsoever. The 
reasonableness of the restrictions in a given’case is immaterial. 

The fact that the place of business of an association is located 
upon both sides of the line dividing two States is in itself of no 
material importance in determining whether the business trans- 
acted by it is commerce the States. (United States vs. 
nae. 82 Fed. R., 529 Kans.) 

Numerous manufacturers, under various United States patents 
of float spring-tooth harrows, agreed to organize a corporation, 
to assign to it all the patents thus owned or thereafter to be ac- 
quired, and the good will of their business, and not to be inter- 
ested in the manufacture or sale of such except as agents 
or licensees of the corporation; that the corporation should license 
them to manufacture and sell, for their own account, subject to 
uniform terms and conditions, their respective makes, and should 
not itself manufacture or sell; that each licensee should pay 1 for 
each such harrow manufactured and sold by him and should re- 
ceive paid-up stock in return for the patents and will. 

Those who entered the agreement represented 70 per cent of the 
total manufacture and sales of the United States. The corpora- 
tion was formed and the assignments made, The licenses issued 
also bound the licensors not to cut prices, not to sell other float 
a harrows except under the licenses, and vided un- 

quidated damages for every breach. Held, that the 

ment was an unlawful combination in restraint of trade. (Na- 
tional Harrow Company vs. Hench, United States circuit court of 
ap , Pennsylvania, 83 Fed. R., 36.) 

nder the anti-trust law of 1890 (United States), a contract or 
combination which imposes any restraints whatever u inter- 
state commerce is unlawful; and it is immaterial wh or not 
the restraint is a fair and reasonable one, or whether it has actu- 
ally resulted in increasing the price of the commodity dealt in. 

Where coal is brought from other States and foreign 
* rac peer — dealers, pete tA ns ee a _— coal 
dealers’ association, regulate rices arbitrarily and pro- 
vide against free competitiae, such octubinntion is éne tn sestrein’ 
of interstate commerce in the meaning of the act of 1890. (United 
States ug. Coal Dealers, etc., Association, Cal., 85 Fed. R., 252.) 
oa been two decisions of the United ae : 

urt which are quoted as sustaining a contrary view— 
case (156 U. 8., 1), which held only that the mere manufacture 


of an article could not constitute the vamen of the offense, 
which is certainly a correct view, and the case of vs. Har- 
din (135 U.8,, 10) which, it has been wrongly decided 


against the power of a State to pass 


anti-trust laws, but which 
was expressly limited and restricted by the case of Plumley vs. 
Massachusetts, which says: 


The judiciary of the United States shonld not strike down a legislative 
epee  ¢ Disbe, expen if it has direct con: with the social 


order, the health, e of its e, unless such } plainly 
ond pally viekaios come ht oamian or 8 om 7 Gaicee Con- 

upon au nited States 
for the attainment of objects of 


evils, bears the name gentleman from 
Maine [Mr. LirrLEeriELp) is an admission on its face that Con- 
gress has power to for the of these illegal 
combinations. Recen confirms the power of Congress to 
deal with these and like of the public. 
has power to tax or associations engaged 
in interstate nee a er aay ag oe tre 
merce means, the Supreme Court in the cases 


— 


ciations engaged in interstate commerce whose conduct or prod- 
ucts are controlled by il or oppressive combinations. 
act of Congress destroyed the Louisiana State Lottery. A fray 
order iss by the Post-Office Department stops the business ,,; 
every swindler who uses the mails in furtherance of his cory), 
= vide for th sion of 

mgress can provide for the suspension of import duties yp 
all articles where the domestic manufacturers have entered oa 
atrust. The President is already, under the Dingley law and | \;, 
reciprocity feature of it, empowered to arr the tariff or cus. 
toms duties when reciprocity requires. the Government ¢y 
extend this great favor to foreigners, it certainly has the power 
to permit the foreigner to bring in his goods duty free so that ¢);, 
American people can be protected against the conspiracies ang 
oppressions of the home manufacturer. How long would tho 
paper trust exist if the material for the manufacture of payer 
could be brought into the country duty free? 

Congress has required publicity to given to the business of 
national-banking corporations. Has it not an equal power o\ey 
corporations oon *. interstate commerce? ‘ Regulate” is a 

term and em everything short of absolute prohibition, 
lt is best that all corporations or associations engaged purely in 
interstate commerce should be left to the control of the States. 
The States can certainly control their domestic corporations anj 
associations, and Congress can permit the States to prescribe terins 
upon which foreign corporations may engage in business within the 
limits of the State. “a can control corporations engaged 
in interstate commerce. e State government and the Fed: ral 
Government have ample power to control and to destroy trade 
conspiracies and oppressions. I am not willing to see that power 
of the State to punish domestic conspirators surrendered to tho 
Federal Government, Let me cite the provisions of the Const itu- 
tion of the United States relating to this subject: 


To regulate commerce with fo: nations, and among the several States, 
and with the Indian tribes. (Article I, section 8 (3).) 

The Con ll have power to ay and collect taxes, duties, imposts and 
excises, to pay the debts and ro ‘or the common defense and general 
welfare of the United States; but all duties, im posts and excises shall be wui- 
form throughout the United States. (A , section 8 (1).) 

To esta -offices and post roads. ( cle I, section 8 (7).) 

Representatives and direct taxes shall among the several 


States which may be included within this Union, according to their respective 
numbers, which shall be determined by adding to the whole number of {reco 
rsons, including those bound to service for a term of years, and excluding 
dians not taxed, three-fifths of all other persons. (Article I, section 2 (3).) 
No capitation or other eee. shall be laid, unless in proportion to the 
a or enumeration hereinbeforedirected to be taken. (Article I, section 
' No tax or duty shall be laid on articles exported from any State. (Article 
. Section . 

No preference shall be given by any tion of commerce or revenue to 
the ports of one State over those of another; nor shall vessels bound to. or 
cael oon : to enter, clear, or pay dutiesin another. (Article 

section : 

No person shallbe * * * Gepeved of life, liberty, or property without 
Gn proses oflaw. (Amendment V.) * 

© citizens of State shall be entitled to all privileges and immunities 
of citizens in the several States. (Article IV, section 2 (1).) 

These enumerated powers and these limitations have been con- 
strued in many cases by the Supreme Court of the United Statcs. 
The exclusive power of Congress over interstate commerce lias 
been often defined. The exclusive power of the States over intra- 
state commerce has always been recognized. 

WHAT THE FEDERAL GOVERNMENT MAY DO. 

Congress has exclusive control over interstate commerce. [n 

— with the su t the United States are but one country. 


(Rob vs. Taxing ict, 120 U.8., 489, 494.) 
The power of Congress over interstate commerce is not only 
exclusive, but unlimited. (Addyston P. & 8. Co. vs. United States, 


175 U. Si ait; Lelay ve. Harden, 195 U, 8., 100.) ae 

Po all regulate interstate and foreign com- 
merce is full. (ciibbons ve. Ogden, 9 Wheat., 1.) 
Control of Congress over the mails is complete. (Ex parte Jack- 
son, 96 U. 8., 727; In re Ragier, 143 U. 8., 110.) 

The power of vee to suspend customs duties is fully recoz- 
nized, as is done the reciprocity clause of the Dingley law. 
aie — of eee regulations for publicity or 

Any combination which restrains interstate commerce is ille<al 
under the anti-trust law and may be enjoined by the United States. 


United States vs. Trans-Mo, —— Assn., 166 U.S,, 290; United 
tes vs. Joint Traffic Assn., 171 U. 8., 505.) 
aoe or corporations like eee ae ay et 
e Congress would pass a proper law to prevent frei dis- 
Congrateaeghat for the revocation of Dn 
revoca where a 
patent right is used Yo ald a erimainal congp recy Wainat trade. 


Addystone P, & 8. Co. vs, U. 8. , supra, decides that tho 
regulate interstate commerce 


power of Congress to is not limited 
eee eer ered eeemeres te Rowe" 'n 
Congress; that the power is not limited or guar- 


restricted by 
that no person shall aon, of liberty, or property 
without Sie sesnanae lew; tas Giles Seneaet tet ine 2) 











ich directly restrains interstate commerce or de- 

combination ion in interstate commerce is illegal. 
I yother words, the power of Congress over individuals and over 
nbinations secant interstate commerce is ample to control 
Corerstate commerce and prevent detriment to the public. Con- 
ves can protect the people from monopolistic combines without 
gress “endment to the Constitution. The Knight case I have cited 
pide shows what powers are reserved to the State, and the 
‘Addystone case clearly shows what powers are conferred upon the 

Federal Government. 
WHAT THE FEDERAL GOVERNMENT MAY NOT Do. 


The Federal Government can not suppress or destroy purely 
intrastate enterprises or corporations not engaged in interstate 
commerce or in some other business over which Congress has been 
given authority by the Constitution of the United States. It has 
been held that the power of Congress does not extend to a combi- 
nation of an article of manufacture in a State, because mere man- 
ufacture is not trade or commerce, and the article manufactured 
does not become @ part of interstate commerce until it has started 
for another State, and therefore monopolies in the manufacture 
of a necessary of life are not covered by the anti-trust law. 
(United States vs. Kn ht Company, 156 U.S., 1.) 

A combination affecting interstate commerce but not restrain- 
ing it and not excluding competition is not within the purview of 
the anti-trust law. (Anderson vs. United States, 171 U. 8., 604.) 


THE POWER OF THE STATE. 


Under its police power the State is permitted to legislate for 
local purposes aff the health, moral safety, or convenience 
of its people, but such legislation does not directly or reasonably 
affect interstate commerce. 
A State can enact local pilotage laws (Cooley vs. Board of War- 
dens, 12 Howe, 299); quarantine laws (Morgan Steamship Com- 
y vs. Louisiana, 118 U. §., eh harbor-improvement laws 
(County, ete., vs. Kimball, 102 U.8., 699); laws forbidding the 
heating of cars with stoves (New York, etc., R. vs. New York, 165 
U. 8., 628); laws forbidding the —* f freight trains on Sun- 
day (Hi vs. Georgia, 163 U.5., 299); laws relating to 


of Western Union Telegraph Company vs. 
James, 162 U. 8., 650); es to prevent frauds in the sale of oleo- 
Plumley vs. Massachusetts, 155 U. S., 461); inspec- 

tion laws ( G. Co. vs, North Carolina, 171 U. 8., 345), 


POWERS DENIED TO A STATE. 


A State can not exclude foreign tions engaged in inter- 
state commerce; held as to telegraph lines in the postal service of 
the United States. ( lvania Telegraph Company vs. West- 
ern Union Telegraph Company, 96 U. S., 1.) 

A State can not tax a een — its interstate commerce. 
(Brown vs, Maryland, 12 Wheaton, 419.) 

A State can not fix a rate for carrying interstate commerce. 
(W., ete., Rwy. vs. Illinois, 118 U. 8., 557.) 

A State can not exclude intoxicating liquors shipped in the 
original package from other States. (Scott vs. Donald, 165 U.S., 
58; Bowman vs. C. & N. W. Rwy., 125 U. 8., 465.) 

Mr. much confusion has arisen on account of a misun- 

of the various decisions of the Supreme Court affect- 

ing the control of intrastate and interstate commerce. I have 

read the report of the Judiciary Committee, presented with the 

resolution. I have heard the long and able speech of the 

from New York [ Mr. Ray], and it seems 

the report and his have had the effect, 

whether designedly so or not, to still further confuse the subject. 

It seems to me that our ublican friends have used most of 

to esaiael MEMIEIMEENG eomutnatioes, In i steenne thot Beoraks 

con com 8. 8 

licans should assert the want of power on the part of the Federal 
The o Htepablion ee ino see tral 

es ina cen vern- 

ment, and believer the Constitution of the United 

States powers upon the Federal 


| 


Government. No canon of strict construction of the Constitution 
hampers the average or hinders him from voting for 
measures that call Federal Government for the exercise 
of Why, , do our Republican brethren here 


Rep 
Government is so limited, so devoid of 
tion? Is it because they are 
trustsand monopolies? Is this an effort 
It seems to me that their object is 
but to manufacture excuses 


‘made to class legitimate trades unions 
organization for self-protection is not a 
a. . aalankerte = 

that the Littlefield vill 
unions after the Republican Committee 
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on Judiciary have refused to make the amendment. Unab'e to 
prevent the consideration of the amendment, the Republicans 
will vote for it, for they dare not vote against that Democratic 
amendment demanded by organized labor, 

The necessity for such a distinction is shown by the case of 
United States vs. Debs, reported in 64 Federal Reporter, page 724. 

There has always been an effort upon the part of the Republic 
ans to protect capital against the just demands of labor, and to 
hold organized labor responsible for the individual acts of Jabor- 
ers. Trades unions, as such, are formed only for the mutual 
protection of the workingmen, and that protection is absolutely 
essential to their well-being. 

You can not treat labor as a mere commodity. You can not 
separate the laborer from his labor. It is not only a commodity, 
but a ees as well, The laborers band together under the 
natural instinct of self-preservation, and history has shown that it 
is absolutely impossible for their just rights to be protected with- 
out such organization. There was a time in England and in other 
European countries when labor combinations were classed under 
the law with monopolistic combinations, The result was that the 
laborers refused to submit to being classed as mere chattels, and 
it has been estimated that nineteen hundred of them were killed 
in the Sheffield and Manchester riots alone. 

The following is a brief account of the conditions prevailing, as 
given in Webb’s History of Trades-Unionism (page 63): 

Toward the end of the last century (eighteenth) at any rate free bargain- 
ing between the capitalist and his workmen became the sole method of fixing 
wages. Then it was that the gross injustice of prohibiting combinations of 
a ee po became apparent [in England]. “A single master,” said Lord 

effrey, “ was at liberty at any time to turn off the whole of his workmen at 
once—100 or 1,000 in number—if they would not accept the wages he chose to 
to offer.” But it was made an offense for the whole of the workmen to leave 
the master at once if he refused to give the wages they chose to require. 

It is true that the law forbade combinations of employers as well as com- 
binations of journeymen. But even if it had been impartially carried out, 
there would still have remained the inequality due to the fact that in the 
new system of industry a single employer was himself equivalent to a very 
numerous combination. But the hand of justice was not impartial. The 
“tacit but constant” combination of employers to depréss wages, to which 
Adam Smith refers, could not be reached by the law. Nor was there any 
disposition on the part of the magistrates or the judges to find the masters 
guilty even in cases of flagrant or avowed combination. 

No one prosecuted the master cutlers who, in 1814, openly formed the 
Sheffield Mercantile and Manufacturing Union, having for its main rule that 
no merchant or manufacturer should pay higher prices for any article of 
Sheffield make than were current in the preceding year, with a penalty of 
£100 for each contravention of this illegal agreement. During the whole 
bp of popeesice. whilst thousands of journeymen suffered for the crime 
of combination, there is absolutely no case on record in which an employer 
was punished for the same offense. * * * Could an accurate account be 
given of proceedings of hearings before magistrates, trials at sessions, and in 
the court of King’s bench, the gross injustice, the foul invective, and terriblo 
punishments inflicted would not, after a few years have passed away, be 
credited on any but the best evidence. 


In the United States injunctions have been issued under the 
most flimsy pretexts; men have been hauled up for contempt for 
not obeying these injunctions and have been imprisoned without 
the opportunity for a trial. It has not been found difficult with- 
out any criminal statute whatever to punish all supposed offenses 
committed by workingmen, even remotely affecting interstate 
commerce, and yet, with a criminal statute, the administrative 
officers of the Government insist that they can not reach more 
grave offenses committed by capitalists. 

If the States should have the cooperation of Congress and there 
was an honest attempt upon the part of the Federal officials to 
control illegal combinations and monopolies, no difficulty would 
be found in securing the means by which to accomplish such a 


urpose. 
, I submit that every trust engaged in interstate commerce is 
either the outgrowth of some Congressional legislation or of Fed- 
eral ree gegen or toleration or privilege in cases where Congress 
has failed to enact, under existing constitutional provisions, pro- 
hibitory legislation. 





Appenprx I. 
[From the New York Sun.) 
THE ANTI-TRUST AMENDMENT. 


When we say plainly that this is the most dishonest and therefore the most 
discreditable piece of work achieved during the present session by the leaders 
of Republican policy in the House we are not speaking of the merits of the 

amendment. Its revoluti character, the sweeping change it 

would effect in the entire system of our institutions, the bestowal upon Con- 
of an unlimited and arbitrar wer over all private business in all the 
tates, and without regard to State lines or State rights, need not even bo 


There is no more of its adoption by a two-thirds vote of both 
House and Senate ona of its ag ay pf the le tures of three-fourths 
of the forty-five States than there is the 


tion of a constitutional 
in ae Zoe Government direct management of 

dishonesty of the ormance lies in the fact that there was no ex- 
pecasen on the of nae of this resolution, or of the Republicans 
on = ttee who favorab 


udiciary ) mogerses it, or of the Republicans 
in House who were willing to vote for it that the proposed sixteenth 
t will ever amount to more than a campaign trick of the cheapest 

and unworthiest description. 
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Appenprx IL. 
(From the Washington Post.) 
WHAT WAS THE RESPONSE? 


on the 5th of December, 


The President, in his annual m 
peferrec two years been ‘justly 


essage to 
1599, referred to one of the questions that had for 
provoking public discussion’ in these words: 

* Combinations of capital a into trusts to control the conditions of 
trade quens our citizens, to stifle competition, limit production, and deter- 
mine the prices of products used and consumed by the 
voking public d on 
gress. * * * It is universally conced t 
or control the market of any particular kind of merchandise 
necessary to the general pony by suppressing natural and 
competition, whereby prices are unduly enhanced to the ral consumer, 
are obnoxious not ony te the common law but also to the public welfare. 
There must be a remedy for the evils involved in such organizations.” 

That message was sent toa in complete political accord with the 
President. It wassent six months ago. What response been made to it? 
What has been done orattempted to check all or any of those ““combinations 
of capital organized into crests to control the conditions of trade among our 
citizens, to stifle competition, limit production, and determine the prices of 

d consumed by the le?” 


products an peop 
Nothing has been done; no has been seriously attempted. Theamend- 
re it was expected to 


ment farce failed in the Honsé, w 
the Senate, it would have died 
. bi the Senate rennet bed the prear- 
and no one ex t body — 


ranged programme, Bre it ever to 
out ao reconstruction as will utilize little, if om. ot the original mate 
And that is the record as to so-called anti-trust legislation by the Fifty- 
sixth Congress up todute. That is the sum total of a pompenne to the Presi- 
dent's sent toC six monthsago. Trusts t are robbing the 
le under the shelter of tariff schedules not required for the ection of 
Inbar or for revenue; trusts that have been overcapitalized to extent of 
hundreds of millions; trusts that are exacting exorbitant prices in order to 
pe Genene on fictitious capital; trusts whose Senate cee drawn by the 
dent in the en qu above, still have nse to plunder and are 


protected in that ess. 


Protection and Prosperity—Free Trade and Adversity. 


The Farmer, the Workingman, the Manufacturer, and the Business Man have 
Shared in Their Joys and Sorrows—A Review of the Protective and Low-Tarif 
Periods of Our History from 1790 to 1900, and a Discussion of Effect upon These 
Great Classes of Our Population. 


SPEECH 
HON. CHARLES H. GROSVENOR, 


OF OHIO, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Monday, June 4, 1900. 
The House having under consideration the bill (H. R. 11538) making appro- 
priations for the Military Academy for the fiscal year ending June +, Toi 
Mr. GROSVENOR said: 
Mr. SPEAKER: Pursuant to the order of the House which gave 
authority on the general peg — Soman ros ane remar : in 
m op a few 
io proneriey 


the Recorp, | avail 
words on protection a 
Results, not theories, are what the voter—be he farmer, toiler in 
business man—wan 


PROTECTION VS. LOW TARIFF, 1789 TO 1900, 
In addition to this, however, it is practicable to 
single table all the net results of protection versus low tariff in 
the United States from the adoption of the Constitution down to 


the present time, as indicated by the of our commerce 
and finances. A table (No. 1) printed on shows the 
Sate Seapets anid Clpeeie ant Suasee et ae in each 
year from 1790 to 1900, and another table (No. 2) ws the re- 
ceipts and expenditures excess of 

the Government in each year from 1790 to 1900; and with each of 
seotive Laie CoD e the in which low or pro- 

ve er ve 

ans 0x8 ee ee geek agente tm dagpnee fey 
these I propose to discuss . . 


this 
raids | 


imports, and that during the entire fifty-nine years of the 0) ¢;,. 
tion of low tariffs the net excess of imports over exports. 
$515,000,000, A study of the commerce of the protective ;, riff 
years shows that exports exceeded imports in twenty-seven «/ ;),, 
fifty-two protective years, and that the net excess of exports over 
im during that time was two and a half billion dollars. 

o put it in a single sentence, low tariffs, in fifty-nine years 5: 
operation, show a net excess of imports of $515,000,000, and prot “a 
tive tariffs, in fifty-two years of operation, show a net exc: <, ,¢ 
exports of $2,500,000,000. Thus the protective tariffs of fifty.t\-, 

rs have paid the commercial debts of the fifty-nine ye). ,; 

ow tariffs, amounting to half a billion dollars, and, in addit;,., 

pant two and a half billion dollars to the credit of our ex))1{ 

trade. F 

EXCESS OF EXPORTS DURING THREE YEARS OF THE M’KINLEY Ap)! \)5 
TRATION. 

Another striking example of the growth of our export trade 
under protective tariff is found in the fact that the excess of ex. 
ports over imports in the first three years of President McKin|.y’s 
term, from March 1, 1897, to March 1, 1900, was nearly four tines 
as much as the entire excess of exports over imports from 17:\)) to 
= date of his inauguration, March 4, 1897, the accurate figures 

ing: 

Excess of exports over imports from _1790 to March 1, 1897....... $383, 028. 497 
Excess of exports over imports from March 1, 1897, to March 1,1900. 1.483) 53-0) 

The relative effect of low and protective tariffs, respectively, on 
the revenues of the Government are also readily seen by a study 
of the tables already mentioned. ; 

TARIFFS AND REVENUE. 

Table 5, entitled ‘‘ Tariffs and revenues, 1790 to 1900,” shows 
the deficit or surplus, respectively, in revenues in each of the low 
and protective tariff years. An examination of this table wi)! 
show that all protective-tariff years, with the exception of those 
in which nditures were extremely heavy on account of war, 
show a surplus revenue, while twenty-four of the fifty-eight low- 
tariff years show a deficit, only three of that number being at all 
affected by wars. Practically every protective-tariff year, except 
those in which war conditions caused abnormal expenditures, 
shows a surplus, and it was under protection and Republican rule 
that the enormous interest- debt of the United States was 
reduced from $2,221,000,000, at the end of the war (1865), to 
$585,000,000, when a Democratic President and low-tariff Congress 
took control of the Government; and before Democratic rule and 
low tariff had ceased to exist, the interest-bearing debt had in- 
creased to $847,365,000, as will be seen by Table No. 7. 

SECTION NO. L—A DISCUSSION OF THE EFFECT OF HIGH AND LOW TARIFFS 


UPON THE G CONDITIONS OF THE COUNTRY; WITH 
STATISTICAL EVIDENCE ATTACHED. 


As to the effect of the tariff upon the material prosperity of the 
country, the study is almost necessarily confined to later periods, 
because the census reports of the first half of the period, considered 
in the tables already referred to, are not sufficiently elaborate to 
show in detail the growth of manufactures. 

GROWTH IN TEXTILE INDUSTRIES UNDER PROTECTION. 

It is practicable, however, to consider the condition of the tex- 
tile industries at the middle of the century and by decennial periods 
thereafter and thus determine the condition which they had 
reached under the almost constant low tariff which prevailed prior 
to 1850 and the growth during that further low-tariff period from 
1830 to 1860, compare those conditions and growtlis with 
the wee ete period which has been constant since 1860, with tle 

e three years’ interruption from August 30, 1894, to July »}, 


The growth in number of establishments, employees, capital in- 
vested, and value of products of the wool, cotton, and silk manu- 
facturing establishments and the d and finishing works at 
equally striking. The value 
of these four great ees in 1850, after 
of low tariff, to only $128,000,000 and the number 
; and during the ten of unin- 
1860 the value of the products 

of $86,000,000, and 
increased to 194,000, an-increase of 


: 
: 
| 
Z 
: 
s 


with a growth of more than 100 per cent in wages and of ‘. 
earns. ae tis tant deneetel coosu:, 

the number pe yy yt het of 
000, an increase of nearly 

000,000, or more than 
tariff. By 1890, still 
had in- 
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eral preceding years to $1,800 per mile during the entire low-tariff 
period, and in 1898 again passed the $2,000 per mile line, being for 
that year $2,111 as the average earnings per mile of the railroads 
of the United States, 


cnowrH IN PROSPERITY, UNDER {FROTSOTION AND SOUND MONEY, SINCE 
able (No. 8), prepared from official data, was pre- 
ae secretary Gage at Chicago and Philadelphia, in ad- 
Fun to t ga erings of those interested in the development EARNINGS OF RAILWAY EMPLOYEES 
: roductions and commerce, and was afterwards published Pee Ba ere en eae 
of our p ESSIONAL RECORD as an evidence of the growth of The effect of this a upon the employees under the low 
in the CONGR dee protection end. sound money. It shows that tariff is shown in Table No. 13, by which it will be seen that the 
Dr onalation doubled during that period all the other number of men employed by railways fell in 1894, the year of the 
whl . 


/ 3 <a enactment of the Wilson law, nearly 100,000 below the number 
material interests have increased with far greater rapidity than employed in 1893, while the earnings also showed a marked de- 


pope Solaris ae end vontnee ct hat en Gane crease. In 1898, the first full year under the Dingley tariff, the 
ished, wera anh nese sent, railways in operation, ton- number of employees was, in round terms, 100,000 greater than in 
Departmen aa Pp ae = anne om: tae Cirent es. wheat-| 1994, and fhe amount paid in wages $50,000,000 greater than in 
nage of vesse gs . 1895, while the year 1899 showed an increase of 149,000 employees 


expor cotton produced, manufactured, and ex- 2 ; j : 
produced and ’ . ° over 1894 and $75,000,000 increase in the wages paid, as compared 
ported, coal, iron, and steel produced and exported, exports of | 1 i+), 1904 or 1895. Bee] 


manufactures, = of the penne, | seaeat, Maney “ 
circulation, ae see etn see epoels 1B savings Danes, anc Arother evidence of the effect of the low-tari® period upon busi- 
sn ee all show @ growth greatly in excess of that ness is found in Table aes ee the waniiae of iieesenh 
wim : messages sent over the lines of the Western Union Telegraph 
COMPAS oe ~ eS, WELSON, AND DINSLEY Company only from 1868 to 1899. It will be seen that the canner 
ropped from 66,000,000 in 1893, the year of the inauguration of a 

To cone See Sr ne aees of the es effect Deseneunaie and low-tariff President and Congress, to 58,000,000 
of low “TT ben oe hich states the im oe - rs © showing | in 104, the year in which the Dingley law was enacted, and that 
pee n prices. hae other facta = ote uy Cheam during the entire low-tariff period from 1894 to 1897 the number 
of the Department of Agriculture, Treasury Department, Inter- eee een: at 58,00),000, increasing in 1898, however, to 
state Commerce Commission, and other branches of the Govern- = ogee 
ment service in the protective-tariff year 1892, the low-tariff years | 
1895 and 1896, and the protective-tarifi year 1899, It will befound 
that in regard to every one of the 125 items of this table in the 
low-tariff years 1895 and 1896 conditions were far less favorable 
than those in 1892, the last year under President Harrison and the 
McKinley tariff, and in 1899, under President McKinley and th 
Dingley tariff. 

BUSINESS FAILURES UNDER THREE TARIFFS. 

Laying aside the question of general conditions and taking up 
that of the various classes of our citizens and business conditions 
as shown by official records, the study is equally interesting and 
convincing as to the value of protection. Let us take, first, gen- 
eral business conditions during a long term of years as shown by 






BUSINESS BY TELEGRAPH. 





DEORBASE OF MORTGAGES. 

On the question of mortgages, of which we heard so much in 
1896, Table No, 15 shows, for the single State of Nebraska, that 
the value of mortgages filed in 1857, the first year under President 
McKinley, and the year in which the protective-tariff law was 
enacted, amounted to but $15,630,721, against $34,601,318 in 1893, 
the first year under a Democratic President:and low-tariff Con- 
gress, and $31,690,054 the year in which the low-tariff law was 
enacted, while the value of the mortgages released in 1808, the 
first full year under the protective tariff, was $27,498,070 against 
$18,218,882 in 1896, the year of Mr. Bryan's nomination. 

PATENTS, LAND SALES, AND HOMESTEAD ENTRIES. 
Still other evidences of general business activity or depression - 


. .  .* | during the protective and low-tariff years are found in the busi- 
the records of the Government and by accepted suthorities in ness transacted by the various Government offices. Table No. 


bee ew ethene whem ecg Ay yo cme 16 shows the receipts of the Patent Office from 1890 to 1899. They 
for a long term of years and this is presented in Table No. 10 fell from $1,268,000 in 1892 to $1,183,000 in 1894, and $1,195,000 in 
This table is prepared by Dun’s Review, a generally accepted au: | 18%, increasing, however, to $1,843,000 in 1897, the year of tho 
thostty, which was widely quoted by Democrats and Populists in  aadmen cable ( Noun ae the money received from the dis- 
106 eee eee Ceorles which were-then pre- posal of public lands by the General Land Office. These receipts 


sented to the public. ; ; 7 ; 
; fell from more than $4,000,000 in 1892 and 1893 to $1,817,000 in 
This table shows that the number of failures in the calendar | } 495 ‘ana $1,596,000 in the fiscal year 1897, all of which was under 


ee ee alee | mb emma g eee ~_ the low tariff, while in 18t8, the first fiscal year under the 
an increase of practically 50 per cent; and in 1896, the last year of ee they had increased to $2,144,000, and in 1899 to 
1008, teeleaenes Waa rcsideut Harricon sone $114,604 On oa | . Bull another table (No. 18), which indicates the numter of final 
the amount in 1898, the first Democratic year, was $346.000,000, or homestead entries made at the General Land Oftice, shows that 
more than three times as much as in the last Republican year; | the total number in the fiscal year ending June 80, 1893, prac'i: 
and that of 1896, the last Democratic and low-tariff year, was $226 ’ | cally all of which was under President Harrison, was 24,201, and 
000,000, while in 1897, the first year under President ‘McKinley the number of acres granted, 3,477,231. In the fiscal year 1594 
the liabilities i to $154,000,000, and in 1899 the liabilities the number fell to 20,544, and in 1896 to 20,099, with a total num- 
had fallen to but $90,000,000, or about one-fourth those of 1893; | Pet of acres of 2,790,242, increasing to 22,281 in number and an 
and the total number of failures was but 9,337, against more than | #°Pe4se of 8,095,017 in the fiscal year 1895, 
15,000 in the last year of Democracy. THE POSTAL BAROMETER OF BUSINESS. 

BUSINESS ACTIVITY UNDER THREE TARIFFS. Another table (No. 19). showing business conditions, is one 


: 7 d by the Postmaster-General in his recent 1 $, i 
Take, again, the Table No. 11, showing clearing-house returns of | ae i sanes wr re 


the United States in each year from 1880 to 1899. They are an|, ; : 
inden of the activity of business. It will be seen that the clear- jo erenes Seen earennes furnishes an unerring barometer of tho 
ing-house returns entire country amounted to $60,000,000,000 int : it a 
in 1802, the last Republican year, and had dropped to $45,000,000,- | ofies Department from 1803 to 1809, showane that the receipts to 
000 in 1894, the in which the low-tariff law was enacted, and | {g94, notwithstanding the steady growth in population, actually 
were less than 000,000,000 in 1896; while in 1898, the first full | ¢o)) below those of the fiscal year 1893, practically all of which was 
year under the f Mi tariff, oar, yore $65,000,000,000, and in | under President Harrison, and that during the entire Democratic 
thoes Sf aaa of $89,000,000,000, or practically double | and low-tariff period the growth in receipts was but very small, 
year in which the Wilson low-tariff law was enacted. | the total receiptsin the year ending June 30, 1893, being $75,306,922, 
. FREIGHT CARRIED ON RAILWAYS. om in the oat See June 30, 1897, area an increase in 
ake, again, the record of e four years of less than $7,000,000, while in the two years from 
that accurate 1 7 ol ally act: rity. 7 Shown by Table June 30, 1897, to June 80, 1899, the increase was more than 
No. 12, The t carried shows in 1894, the year in which the | $12,000,000, the receipts for the fiscal year 1899 being $95,021,554. 
low-tariff law was enacted, a drop of 83,000,000 tons, or more than deficit of the Department, which, in the fiscal year 1892. the 
10 per cent of the entire business as compared with the year in | last year under President Harrison, was $5,177,171, amounted, in 
hich President was inaugurated, and 18%, under | the year ending June 30, 1597, all of which was under the low tar- 


w a 
McKinley and the 1 increase of 124,000,000 | iff, to $11,411,779, and dropped again under protection and the bus- 
tons as compared with ie the sear ra which he Wilson low- | iness activity which accompanied it to $6,610,776 in the year 1999, 


tariff sree and an increase of 230,000,000 tons over the BANK DEPOSITS. 
year in law was enacted, Meantime the net; Another measure of general business conditions is found by an 
earnings dropped from an average of $2,000 per mile during sev- | examination of the deposits in savings and other banks of the 
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United States. A table. No. 20, shows the aggregate depositsin all | in banks in all of the country in 1899 as compared with 1898 
classes of banks in the United States on or about June 80 in each | the year oi the last Presidential campaign. = 
year from 1892 to 1899. It shows that the deposits in national banks MONEY IN CIRCULATION UNDER LOW AND PROTECTIVE TARIFrs. 
fell from $1,771,000,000 in 1892, President Harrison’s last year, to| Another recent evidence of the effect of low and protect:y 
$1,574,000,000 in 1898, a reduction of §200,000,000, and that in the | tarifis on the money in circulation is shown in Tables Nos. 25:1] 
last year of the Democratic term they were but $1,666,000,000. | 96, which show the amount of money of various classes in ¢:... 
increasing to $1,760,000,000 in 1897, $2,073,000,000 in 1898, and | jation in the United States for a term of years, the first of thio.g 
$2,605,000,000 in 1899—an increase of more than a billion dollars extending back to the beginning of the protective period—1s"\) 
in 1899 as compared with 1893. and thesecond extending back to 1870, which precedes the “ceri.” 
State banks also show an equally remarkable record, their total | of 1873. They show the steady growth in the amount of mon... : 
deposits in 1899 being almost double those of 1894. Loan and | circulation up to and including 1892, the last year under Presi); 
trust companies show in 1899 deposits amounting to $835,000,000, | Harrison, then a steady fall until 1896, and again an increas: 1, 
against $471,000,000 in 1894. Savings banks show a reduction of | to the present time. : 
$31,000,000 in their deposits in 1894 as com with June| The per capita money in circulation in 1892, the last year under 
80, 1898, while those of June 30, 1899, are $310,000,000 greater than | President Harrison, was $24.44. By 1896 it had dropped to 8»|.) 
for June 30, 1894. Taking the record of all classes of banks— | and in spite of the prediction that it could not increase wii), y{ 
national, State, loan and trust nega savings banks, and pri- | the free and unlimited coinage of silver and the retention of » |... 
vate banks—the total deposits on June 30, 1899, were $6,853,551,- | tariff, it has, under McKinley, the protective tariff, and the |. |) 
000, nst $4,667,930,828 in 1894, the year of the enactment of | standard, increased to $26.58 per capita on May 1, 1900, an in. 
the Wilson law, an increase of more than $2,000,000,000. or almost | crease of 20 per cent in the per capita circulation, of 25 per cnt 
50 per cent, and practically all of this increase occurred after the | in the total money in circulation, and of 64 per cent in the.) 
election of President McKinley and a protective-tariff Congress. | and gold certificates in circulation; the total of the gold and ¢o\q 
certificates on July 1, 1896, the date of Mr. Bryan's nomination, 
A table, No. 21, shows the details of savings banks, and another, | being $197,000,000, and on May 1, 1900, $814.090,000, while the 
No. 22, compares the savings banks of the United States with those | total money on July 1, 1896, was $1,306,434,956, and on Nay 1, 
of the other principal countries of the world. Itwillbeseenby this | 1900, $2,060,523,463—and all without the “free and unlim ted 
last-mentioned table that the average deposit in the United States coinage of silver.” The second table, No. 25, shows the per capita 
is larger than that of any other country, and the total deposits | gold and silver, gold certificates, silver certificates, and other 
double those of any other country named in the list. Details of | classes of money in circulation in each year from 1870 Cow) to 
the conditions of the banks and deposits in banks in each State in | May 1, 1900. It will be seen that there has been a marke iy. 
1896 and 1899, also shown by a table, No. 23, present interesting | crease in a class of currency in circulation, comparing May 
facts in reference to the growth of business interests and deposits | 1, 1900, with July 1, 1896. 


TABLE No. 1.—Total value of imports and exports into and from the United States from October 1, 1789, to June 30, 1990 (May and June, 1990, estimat..’ 
(From Commerce and Navigation of the United States, 1899.] 





























Merchandise. 





































ti Tariff 
Administration. eeets, Excess ot ims year. ariffs. 
, 000, F00 , 2. 156 ~4 S44 ee 
Washington (Apr. 90,1780, to Mar. 4 aiimao| shits] “aloo as sar 
1797). 24) 6%), 000 31,063. 723 
John Adams (Mar. 4, 1797, to Mar. 4, 
1801). 
pa Formative period. 
Jefferson (Mar. 4, 1901, to Mar. 4, Cw, O00 , 
1809). , 000 » 6 
"£00, 000 333, 
’ 0 * : e 
400,000 73 
B44), (0) ‘le, 
Madison (Mar. 4, 1809, to Mar. 4, 1817) Se oe oF oe OIF 
12, 965, 000 6,027,441 6, 057, Protective tariff (July 1, 1812, to 
113,041,274| 62,557,753 | 60, 483. June 80, 1816). 
147,103,000} $1,920,052} 65, 182, 
99,250,000] 87,671,569 11,578, 
121,750,000| 3.281133] 28" 4a, 
$7,125,000] 70, 142,521 16, 982) 479 | 
Monroe (Mar. 4,1817,to Mar. 4, 1825) irepen| ees leu ——— ee 
TY871,005| 61.850, 101 i8, ii, 1322....... 
72,481,871 68,328,043 4, 155,383 |................| 1888....... 
$2, 168, 172 G8, #72, 105 4 RE GR 
J. Q. Adams (Mar. 4, 1825, to Mar Focus BI Po a0. 80 isso. tal 
“Boh 1 7 71, 382, 838 74. B09, 947 iat 
Cress | BLL eat a tarift (June 90, 1824, to 
G2. 720; 956 $1. 670, 733 1830.......| Mar. 8, 1833). 
93,$85.179 | £2,205, 652 1@....... 
Jackson (Mar. 4, 1829, to Mar. 4, 1837). sro | eran > 
3 108,09; 700 | 102! 280 215 1834..-.-- 
196,764,205 | 115,215,802 | 21,548,408 |............--..| 1835....... 
Roe! Bee a 
Van | Buren (Mar. 4, 1887, to Mar. 95, 9, 88 104, 97, 670 Lciacieamaeanal Rs caese ee (Mar. 3, 1833, to Aug. 50, 
; men | imetee | eae 
128 B61, 111, 817.471 Ith. 
Ww, Harrison-Tyler (Mar. 4, 28, 3, 99, 87, 908 cscwececasseancl, A Teen. 
; ° He i as ion niga ded hieee TE teal t toritt (Ang. 80, 1842, to 
4 248 1846....... woman: 
Polk (Mar. 4, 1845, to Mar, 4, 1849).- ag ed 7. ...... Low tariffs (Dec. 1, 1846, to Apr. 1 
Heats ibs, 190, 313 — 1861). “ , 
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No.1 _Total value of imports and exports into and from United States from October 1, 1789, to June 30, 1900 (May and June, 1900, estimated)—Continued. 





















































TABLE 
bite Si ia hl ae a = 
cently Merchandise. | 
Fiscal |———______-______- | Fiscal Tari 
Administration. year. Imports. Exports. i aa im- agen ex year. Tariffs, 
s. rts. 
ee acioeainekaoeteadl iiieealenenesinpdiion bs Ws ie Ee te a - 
1849....... $141,208, 199 | oa | 1849....... 
4, 1849, to}) 1850. : 173, 509, 426 | | 1850....... 
Tazlor = (Mar. 1185 18 851 210,771,420 | 188,915,250 | 21,856,170 200 TIT 2 3851....... 
| alae. 7,441,398 | 166,984,231 | 40,456,167 /................ | 1842 
| 1858... ‘ MGM eco | 1853..... 
| Se | |) emgeeegene | Occ uhe ow tariffs (Dec. 6, to Apr 
Pierce (Mar. 4, 1853, to Mar. 4, 1857). | 1965. | $a coe 206 (02 es I es testes Dee, 1, 1840, to Apr. 1, 
1856. ...... © 1) Sgt oie | 1256 J 
aN | 181. ...-. 4, GOL, 582 7 | 167....... 
ie 4, 1857, to ©. Oy) Ieee....... 2 $8, 672,620 | 1858_...... 
——— (Mar. ; ; 1 1850. ...... i 292) 902) O51 38, 431, 200 : 1859 pidete 
136 TD, «ona 853,618,119 333; 576, 057 20,0460, 092 |... ............. ee so 
» = AES 28g. 810, Baz | 219, 558, 833 69, 755, 709 | et ee 
| Yee Bt x 56, 67 100,670,501 |.......--. 2. 1,313,824 | 1862_..... 
eet, ¢ | 8 peal ae ' 815 208, 964,447 | S t.. soveee], ED vnwsce 
Johnson (Mar. 4, 0}| 1864... .... 316, 447,283 | 158, 837, 988 Bh: 1964...... 
ue ~ 1300). ¢ | 3865.-.-.7: 288,745,589 | 166, 029, 308 acess tee et | 19@5----- 
a | 1866. ...... 454, 812, 066 B48, 850, 522 | 1968...... 
Ec cnce 395,761,096 | 204, 506, 141 | 1887 
1868. ...... 357, 436, 440 281,952,800 |  75,483,541|.............. | 1868.0... 
1869. ...... 417, 506, 379 286, 117, 697 131, 988, 088 | 277777707 OP cece sl 
1870....... 435, 958, 408 892, 771, 768 i. 606 t . ............ NOs... 
187 ia 520, 223, 684 442, 820, 178 ia 403, NS Se DOs cn 
s ce 626, 595, 077 444, 177, 586 oro... ... SD 6555; 
yrant (Mar. 4, 1869, to Mar. 4, 1877)..5| j973°" 7-77" 642136110 | a2" 470" bee 110, 056, 206 |-0 """) 1878... 
faints 567, 406, 342 586, 283, 040 | .......-.... ; 18, 876,693 | 1874.20... 
18%5......- G88, 05, 688 513, 442, 7 a WEE TNE Fon eese | 1875...... 
Renta 460, 741, 19 540, 384, Weae npn shits <onb 79, 643,481 | 1876...... = 
ISt7 451, 128 a a = ccc 151, 152,094 | I877= 222. ee te OS 
es Th eons 87, 051, 522 604, 865, 766 |........ de each 257, 814, 234 | 1878...... . 
Hayes (Mar. 4, 1877, to Mar. 4, 1881). “Begg 445,777,775 | THO, 489,440 foo22o2 2222S} at 661608 | 187022222. 
1880. ...... 607, 054, 746 ID Boon teccia cosces 167, 683, 912 | 1880 
pate 642, 664, 628 TE Bana. con cones 259,712, 718 | 1881...... 
Garfield-Arthur (Mar. 4, 1881, to}) 1882.._.... 724, 639, 574 ed, “on, Ts 683 | 1882...... 
Mar. 4, 1885). Es ew ania 723, 180, #14 EE coin cebabe cock 100; 658,488 | 1883...._. 
1884.22.22 687,697,693 | 740,518,600 Joe oro. 72,815, 916 | 1884. .000° 
577, 527, 820 Ce ee nos 164, €62, 426 | 1885...... 
Cleveland (Mar. 4, 1885, to Mar. 4,}) 1886._..... 635, 435, 136 ccc ckcceccce 44, 088, 604 | 1886. ..... 
1880). so 692) 319; 768 716, 183, 211 |............- 23, 863,443 | I887__.....| 
Rab 723, 957, 114 695, 954, 507 28,008,607 |......... Bo ickecs 
i 745, 131, 652 742, 401, 375 2,730,277 |.... i i ean 
Benjamin Harrison (Mar. 4, 1889, to}| 1800....... 789, 310, 409 857, 828, 084 |.......0......-. "68, 518, 275 | 1890...... -| 
Mar. 4, 1893). en cans: 844, 916, 196 SID Bess cannkaes. coon 39, 564. Gi | 1802...... 
1992.2. 827,402,462 | 1,080,278, 148 |............_. 202) 875, 686 | ise... | 
893.200. 866, 400, 922 847, 685, 194 TROND be ccns cose cnenee | 180B...... 
Cleveland (Mar. 4, 1893, to Mar. 4, toe irmiceaplete peg 2, 140, SE uihititabaas oun 237,145,950 | 1804...... 
Papi 731, 969, 965 , 588, ea aa 75, 568, 2 eet ; ‘' ‘i 
1807). ia ee Ta 779. Tet, 64 ; oor aoe on ete es im cme oa | i ce pag farie (Aug. 28, 1894, to July 24, 
Re, aadbad: 764, 730,412 | 1,050,908,556 |..............-- 286, 263, 144 | 1807_...... oy. 
McKinley (Mar. 4, 1897, to June 8,}| 1898. ...... 616,049,654 | 1,281, 482,380 |... 615, 432, 676 | 1808_..... P ‘ 
1900.) : 1300 nadie 007,148,489 | 1,227,028, 308 |...............- 529. 874.813 | 1809...... |Protective tariff (July 24, 1897, to 
1900 * 860,000,000 | 1/400; 000,009 [727777277720 | 540,000,000 | 1900222222. {| June 3, 1900). 
cence ane entities eeteatncin cess = | 
Total isccisiian i ees oulsce 81,537, 100,976 | 83,579,226,287 |............... | S000 16. |;.........<. 
* May and June estimated. 
TABLE No. 2.—Receipts and expenditures of the United States Government from 1791 to 1900. 
[From official reports of the United States Government, 1899.] 
Total net ordi- es a ae er i 
Total net ordi- Excess of re- | Excess of ex- | ~ ee = 
Administration. Year ending— nary receipts. my ee ceipts. penditures. Year ending Tariffs. 
al Si ee ol 
$4, 409, 951.19 $3, 007,452.55 | $1,312, 408.64 |................ | 
3, 068, $80.31 8, ne, 600. 76 aenen sai bad a" $4, 599, 909. 44 
, 652, 923. 14 3, 846, 929. haben + pces as 
Wynhington (Ape. 80, 1780, to 5,431, 904.87 |. 6,207,822.08 |... ya 865, 917-17 
. 6, 114, 534. 5 7,509, 600. 78 |. 1,195, 066. 19 
8, 377, 529. 65 5, 790, 650. 88 
8, G8, paae 9 6, 00s, ot. 
7, 900, 405. 80 7 586. # 
John Adams (Mar. 4, 1797, to 7) 546,813.31 9, 295, 818.13 
Mar. 4, 1801). 4, 10,848 749. 10 10s oO ~*--|>Formative period of tariffs. 
G 9235, 330. 95 , 893, 499. 
14, 995, 793. 95 7, 976, 252. 07 ed 
1i's26,cur.8 | Bear fur 88 
Jeffe: 4 , oI of , 7. 
1160) ee 2801, to Mar. 13, 500,693.20 | 9,014,348. 84 
15, 550, 981. 07 9, 449, 177.62 
16, 348, 019. 26 8, 354, 161. 37 
17, 000, 661.93 9,061, 413. 08 | 
7,778, 478. 12 10, 280, 747. 04 
fanmte| tiene | | 
440, 5 fe 
a) ison (Mar. 4 180, to Mar. 12 801,132.76 2), 280, 71.27 a giebes nuke 10, 479, 638.51 isi | Protective, tarifl (July 1, 1812, 
5 peg CE AS Idcnsscescccee--s , 341, 442. 19 ences to June 30, 6). 
_ 19, 181,025.16 | 34; 720,925.42 [2202 23) 539, 300. 26 ee. 
15, 696, 914. 82 82, 043,661.24 |................| 17,246, 744.42 BI cadens 
47,676, 965.06 | 31,.196,355.92 | 16, 480,629.74 |... 1816. .....- 
83, 090, 049. 74 19,00, 802.47 | 18,108, 157.27 |................ Lad 
ig] Meaeis| Ausinm| geteee || he 
a ameee '. ’ . OD jw wws come wows eees 5 covcsce} 
Meare euroe Mar. 4,1817, to Mar. 1820.2... 17,840, 608. 18, 285, BOA. £0 SE eps head : dai, Ni 18a. Low tariff (June 90, 1816, to 
, tenes i) . L Le heettacts ooo aes i Piuwescsd une ). 
: 1822_....-.| 20, 282.427.04 | 15,000,492.30| 5 281,005.64 | Te . 
, 1823.2... 20, 540, 666, 26 14, 706, 629. 99 5, 834, 036.27 |. bene incase 
; BEC Lined ne 19, 881, 212.79 9B, BIG, FEROS Fo candtqecesenee. 802, 48Y. 85 ee 
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TABLE No. 2.—Receipts and expenditures of the United States Government from 1791 to 1900—Continued. 
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mn Protective tariffs. 
Fiscal year. | year.) Excess of | Excess of 
imports. exports. 
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Total . .|1, 371, 397,063 | 3,928, 468, B06 


*Half year. + May and June estimated. 
Net excess of imports under low tariffs--..................-....-. $515, 064, 931 
Net excess of exports under protective tariffs.................... 2, 557, 071, 243 


PROTECTIVE TARIFFS, 1790 TO 1900, 


TABLE No. 4—Showing the effect of protective tariffs upon the foreign com- 
merce and °, ited ‘States, as Indicated by the excess of exports 


and a surplus revenue in the years of their operation. 

Nore.—The deficits in the 1813-1815 are due to abnormal expenditures 
in the war of 1812; of 1865, to the war of the rebellion; those of 
1898-99, to the war; that of 1894, to the panic following the 


-Am 
inauguration of a Democratic President and low-tariff legislation. 
{Compiled from official statements of the Treasury Bureau of Statistics.] 
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Fiscal year. Excess of Excess of andex 
imports penditures of the 
over = Government. 
exports. imports. 

Deficit. Surplus. 
aketgiaa $5, 851, 017 $17, 941,442 es" 
ecocoseoqeeecesseceeees «PU EED lcoccccccccccce 23, 539, ar 

3800 «cou aan er} Ber ee serena eae 
SID ...<cssaseseee nn IEEE D.,..- 50-00--}osneaoneee bile , 480, 630 
1005... ccqcesgenieiianinliatias weiss 549, O88 | ooo Too iin 5,983, 640 
108 .. -ccsiadieeEEe MAME fa con ce na--++--]-~c-ceceocaca- 8, 222, 575 
1a .... nossa Ee linked see 2,977,000 |. ooo 6, 827, 198 
, een EO EEE ST  , nee a 8, 369, 087 
1000 - - nc eridthal Mais ceacdencs ty OR pgenoenee 9, 643, 574 
160 -... .csauahab ad abeeseiest 0,000,179 |--...--. ‘eid 9, 702; 008 
1831 oe ee ge aeained Neeetenemnenns 13, 289; 004 
1008 ... cee MC Ls... .c-cc-]-0..-----e-0- 14, 578, 500 
TOD dca IEEE, Bonn 200 --]o--ac-ac- cee 10, 980, 874 
0G ......c earns! Caen. ONE foc ne 
aa To ee ee ee a 8, 141, 226 Seeceee sees esee 6, ge 
1s46 (hilt YOaR) <cacconn-| 4,165,408 |o.-c-c o-oo") | a9, ae 
oe onceue wpuadeewelnbeaedboues a oae 1,813, 824 pa 
Woe 2CSSISSTRIESITSSTZ] abe 900; 206 [22] eer 550t tgo |f War portoa. 
Bis onc ceeeeseneces sees 77 |....-.-...-.-.| 978,008, 131 
1 ee er ee eee eee w ee ee eee Oem em eee ee eee ee ee mene 927, 208 
[agg TTT ttt esses seen itt aadeadehs sebhtboosecce 116, 117, 354 
1869 ee Oe ee rere meee eee ee eee ee meme eee ewe eee eer 6, 095, 320 
1870 oe ene ere meee 682 Oe mem eee mem ene teem enne 35, 997, 658 
¢ TTT Cee eres eee 640 Sebececoocecesleeeseccs cocess 102, 302, 829 
+ on eee weeees wneees cone ee ee 91, 270,711 
ea TS ne 94. 137, 534 
656, Dl hsiiidhiel wes nee0.co-s 36, 938, 348 


“ibaa fas" 18, 876, 698 1,207, 108 |.....------ outa 


9, 397, 379 
a ia) pa 
aceeweccccenal 967,614,206 |a20222.22.2.--| 20,482, 440 
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TABLE No. 4.—Showing the effect of protective tariffs upon the foreign com 
merce and finances of the United States, etc.—Continued. 

















Commercial effect. Financial effect. 
Deficit or coupes in the 
isca Excess of Excess o' net ordinary receipts 
F 1 year. imports mantel and expenditures of the 
over over Government. 
exports, imports. | . 

. Deficit. | Surplus. 
Siete cchintinsehtaiatineeanbenn $264, 661, 666 ei $5, 374, 253 
I tistiiiind eecate tpn lied endl 167,683, 912 |..............| 68,678, 864 
Riibddd becese wcccns ceenfeaedenocec cease 250, 712, 718 \Seoneopnnbonad 101, 130, 658 
niacin nnn ee gaiaditiemminintiod 25, O08, GSB | .............- |} 145,548,811 
EA indatnd acanvnedasheueeancdnnedes Ts ois da sic inntinien | 182,870,444 
Gl ctsiciiiieindibhel dctoes cata ae | 104, 393, 626 
ST inti aiiccnscouds Ienietemeindies 164, 662, 426 |...........-.- | 63; 463, 775 
itt allel ita Ricans inhi inci RR 93, 056, 5890 
Sh annattaniinaediien dtiplineieana teteenenneis BEE |. cnaqnusnneces 1038, 471, 008 
RNs + cdaingucmaqiimnde RIE Veet dekh den ats leconnenacaeess 119, 612, 116 
aes | DEED indhdtiebinkdenlecnacecenesaes 105, 058, 443 
carat aie! ieiaiiedieran al Cs CD Iocan ccecmwenng 105, 344, 446 
PEED |. cncenewececes 87, 230, 763 
ANE bocncconsnecnce 9, 914, 454 
aii dsledesinwnnwennen | - 2, BA, 674 
= 1 > Ie + 4&4 & peer 

615, 432, 876 38, 047,247 Nee... of 
529,874,813 | 89, 111; 500 |f War period. 
eh an, Oeste een aaa nautae 











* May and June estimated. 


TARIFFS AND REVENUES, 1790 TO 1900. 


TABLE No. 5.—Years in which low ob and protective tariffs, respectively, 
have been in operation in the United States, showing the excess of expendi- 
tures or receipts of the Government in each year. 


[Compiled from official statements of the Treasury Bureau of Statistics. ] 
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Protective tariffs. 
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Fiscal year— | Deficit. Surplus. || Fiscal year— 
| 
SE bdbave ddtwockby case se 4 $1,312, 499 || 1813... ........./$17, 341, 442 | : 
tial inane $4, 509,900 |... Faeroe 23) 530; 300 H War pe- 
MEER han cogelesannicas 805,908 || 1815............ 17, 246, 744 riod. 
BEOE wonccdcnnsce SEUET [osdesesnssce B BBR. 600 sence iauveuaseees | $16, 480, 630 
, Seepage es eee DULL dn qousscivechecadcuss | 5,983, 640 
Tl dupith tileces!coces éMaine 2,686, 870 |) 1826............ Deidiesdeabele deen 8, 222. 57! 
Th aE ais akan dowbanest 2, 680, 154 |} 1827............ Tt didd ceeean 6,827. 198 
| RR Rs 5 ES SSN 6, 369, O87 
ED Gupeastoneens 1 GEOOE feesdes sente- ED Bbbeecscosces Lsubighedndhe | 9,643, 574 
SP cabtih bedined to ccotdghtves bes dencosncl conssececess | 9,702, 008 
ich dik pukisélecencntmbeon tT Cat cnasnalaceseceseone) 13, 280, 004 
Dakin dnb teceodgpecet 7,010, 642 || 1882............ acacia | 14,578,500 
ST Lktehbsbabbolesceodbabene Se BEE TE Beeb akcccccecccluccesecccece| SL ONLOte 
TED stethinddheclesvecooseens , 188, 300 || 1843............ G GH FOR lowsvloncetecs 
SEP ckuccabibbaele wonndieenss . 546, B44 || 1844..... sisi cbimeelnpecadeailiinianitans | 6,837, 148 
SE cciscaateitedalOucondubans 6, 110, 753 || 1845........... Diva tiie sen | 7,084,278 
ST sasdaebiseudleeccedakwend 8, 043, 868 || 1846 (half year))............ | 1,214,302 
Fates: oral Rf: eee 417, 650, 981 
EDs oma cepibintan ROT See Veit scocdune i cbidvendnde /606, 639,331 || War pe- 
SD idipdtikbeaiteelhensenie dikes’ 900, 461 || 1864............ (621, 556, 136 | riod. 
SER Sebdbbatnndddbese’ ..| 6,244,604 || 1865............ 978, 068, 131 
_ | areqiges | 10, 479, 688 |. SET cuidn cnnccelosseaneevece | 927,208 
PP timing Hondas fbccerdaavnes ET ladda pacencl weeded cocece 116, 317, 354 
i ecspebednendnd ese 8 8 SE SR 6, 095, 320 
edie Lik Lene © Meh ecccoscasesnfecceca cocece 35, 997, 658 
Bt cabcheebecns 444, 685 |............ Tl pcavadisegheasbsdocesce 102, 302, 820 
EE wesddiiieeainn DFE Fo diece basdsa Rl deals sti Ea ctiianigitipene 91, 270,711 
DED véndhavunaraicecoccéneess i  dnckconedeslosedcsecacce 94, 137, 534 
Se bie Se, Oe i, sacen cecece|cacose cecese 36, 938, 348 
SDA \cudda steven 802, 480 |...........- OR A : 
ue tiiccieed ibabockscens EE ovucencwanebiidesbasecse | 9,307,379 
osc cnackssclenswnnebeese 24, 965, 500 
IGE OEE bake ceccecsoleccsce ccccse 39, 666, 167 
20, 482, 449 
sali hdendliiniaiie 5, 874, 253 
et OS ena 68, 678, 864 
101, 130, 658 
— a 145, 543, 811 
a 132, 879, 444 
5 alioaisaah wisest 104, 393, 626 
deliaicniel apuiven 63, 463, 775 
palstaniadensene 93, 956, 589 
idbbinthevesis 108, 471, 098 
Hemedes 119, 612, 116 
.| 105, 058, 443 
105, 344, 446 
37, 230, 763 
9, 914, 454 
ta elle cai cel 2,341, 674 
ee caren 
38, 047, 247 it War pe- 
.| 89, 111, 560. | riod. 
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TABLE No. 7.—Analysis of the principal of the public debt of the United States. 
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[From the Statistical Abstract of the United States, 1899.] 
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TABLE No. 8.—Progress of the United States as shown by great factors entering into national development. 
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[Compiled from official statements of the Treasury Bureau of Statistics. ] 
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TABLE No. 8.—Progress of the United States as shown by great factors entering into national development—Continued. 
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— | 


Per cent of 






































| | 
1870. 1880. 1890. 1895. | 1899. egewens or 
ecrease, 
| 1870-1899 
a oe } 
essels passing through Sault Ste. Mario | } 

Tosnage of. re earacecesnennasnasanacnswancaeececcsso- = ~n 690, 826 1, 734, 890 | 8, 454, 435 16, 806, 781 21, 958, B17 | , 3.079 
Wheat produced waceeee ees cecree eeees---- bushels... 235, 884, 700 498, 549, 868 | 399, 262, 000 467, 102, 047 547. 308. 843 i 132 
orn DFOUUOE gacacs -sconccrcecce cesses ee nees sees cee. do.... 1, 094, 255, 000 1, 717, 434, 593 | 2,151188.580 | 2,078. 143° 983 1 80 
iia produced ...-5-- 0-0-0 ---5 2 ~enene cere sone n--- pounds.. 1, 451, 401, 357 2, 771, 797, 156 5, 036,964,409 | 5 2 | ong 
Cotton (domestic) taken by mills. Svaaeeee -----. bales : oe ms 1, 795, 000 _2, 871, 4 
Coal produced wee eens ee eeee eee ---.tons.. 82, 863, 000 63, 822, 830 172, 428, | {08 
PetroleUM ..2+---se00ee= =--= 208° ---gallons.. 836, 804, 152 2, 072, 469, 672 1,155 

Pig iron PPOdUCe. ...--- en--0= enenee eens nee eeee- ees e- — 3, — - a tee } ' tA 
steel A ao eane eewees enee cnnesene es es seceee-eee---CO...- 247,335 6,114.83 > 308 
Fieonts of manufactures of iron and steel.........dollars.. 82, 665, 454 71; 268) 699 | 23° 048" 515 | é 
Exps: ts of manufactures of iron and steel........... do ... 11, 002, 902 14, 716, 524 82,000) 989 , the 
Imports of raw silk for manufacturing........... pounds... 583, 589 2, 562, 236 1.825 
Imports of crude rubber for manufacturing ..........do.... 9, 624, 098 16, 826, 099 5 | ; ‘31 
Exports of manufactures. -......-...---------- ----dollars.. (68, 279, 764 102, 856, 015 3 | 306 
Exports of agricultural products......-.------------.do.... 361, 188, 483 675, 961, 091 , ; 117 
Total EXPOTtS ..---000 «+++ -- ++ eee enenen ones enes------d0.... 592, 771, 768 835, 638, 658 807.5 ; \ 212 
Total imports... . ---~-- ~--- ------++ eeeees ene - en -e ee ee- do... 435, 958, 408 667, 954, 746 731, 269, S6 697, 148, 489 i 60 
Total money in circulation. ....-..-------------------- do... . 675, 232, 704 973, 382, 228 1, G01, 968, 47: 1, 904, 071, 881 4 1s? 
Per capita money in circulation $e 100 ge caeers --=-----0.... 17.50 cane pseennateandtun tare paeuskadesustoceins tre oe 25 \ 43 
Deposits in savings banks.........-------------------- e 549, 874, 358 819, 106, 973 1,810, 507, 023 2, 230, 366, 954 ; 227 
Number of depositors in savings banks-....-.. Ssboccoeeese 1, 630, 546 2, 335, 582 4.875.519 5.687, 818 i B48 
American vessels, domestic trade. ....-........-.-----.------ 2, 729, 707 2,715, 224 477, 8,797, 773 4.015, 992 . ‘7 
‘American vessels, foreign trade. ............-.-.-.---.+----- 1,516, 800 1, 382, 810 946, 695 838, 187 848, 246 | 44 
‘American vessels, Great Lakes only .........-.-...--...---- 684, 704 605, 102 1, 063, 063 | 1, 241, 459 1, 446, 348 - 

#1882. + 1898. 


TABLE No. 9.—Statement of imports, exports, money in circulation, prices, etc., in the years 1892, 1895, 1896, and 1899, respectively. 


[Compiled from the Statistical Abstract of the United States, issued by the Treasury Department in 1900; the publications of the Department of Labor, 
March, 1900, and official reports of the Interstate Commerce Comanieaion.} 











































Articles. 1892. 1895. | 1896. | 1899, 
dling ona oa0n ca nsee cane pocens veenncsses cocnee necsce sees =c- $1, 30, 278, 148 $807, 538, 165 | $882, 000, ass $1, 227, 028, 202 
Imports of merchandise... .. ...... --00-- ++ +2 eo eens ceneee nnn ee ceee cone cee eeceneeeee ene e ees | $ 27, 402, 462 | $731, 969, 965 779, 724, 674 107, 148, 489 
ee SECs te ac enon cnc cccccencen nasossenetcepesecentes senesced coe wand $ (2,875, 686 | $75, 568, 200 $102, 882, 264 520, 874, 813 
Imports for consumption, per capita... ......-.--.---.-0---00 eon nee sen ceneee ee enee cone eee eee $12.44 $10. 48 $10. 66 $0. 02 
BGT SP IEE a ns nnn ---snnacueccs 2-2 cecces cencee cocece hapdvbnerkesRpatepenep ete ao $15.53 $11. 37 $12.11 $15. 84 
Exports of — 
i I va none tn bvub an cone cocccs ceccce case cece ccvcce cc ce cecnecee cece coce one: | 3, 828, 282 | $553, 210, 026 $569, 879, 297 $784, 989, 087 
ne ed eiace wocene OS 0dee OnUe Obbs eens cesewencores Cocere secese cece 9, 863, 117 $114, 604, 780 $141, 356, 993 $273, 999, 690 
“manne waene anne eran tanene cone mans cn nene en enee eeenne eaeee -- bushels 35 76, 102, 704 60, 650, 080 139, 482, 815 
Nene eins wacney docu a cebde boned SHeEse ates sete cesecers cecenecces f $95, 457, $91, 735, 085 77, 56 
Ns ARR DUUNN EL Mahe ces «ccc ccses cisco cweses ebeves tnceseccce cone coos ones cones | : $200, $3, 497, 611 
| gaan en ibducdennbgddenaneehiwageinwind boos seucee cecqed seeenre: , 422, $5, $445, 075 5, § 
NOU... Shenateu adiane EE id dei, cgceun Ghacmbedeeen dene séccan eccces acs bushels. 75, 451, 849 | 27,691, 137 99, 992, 835 7 
len cs cance Cacdns coun qaesen cess eeccee ceca cccssere sconces} $919, 961 | $648, 544 $64, 121 . 
GEL. 8 5. : ww ennccuguendl bans ceseracces cacccaceen secs cece | $141, 240, 834 $135, 250, 579 $133, 377, 549 
Averege prices, New York market: | 
EE I cents ..! 90.8 | 66.9 78.1 
Corn, No. 2 mixed, per bushel ....... ida dbdadasesceuuseusecjeecuccnces vodgioe do..../ 54.0 | 47.7 34.0 
Oats, per bushel ............ Sid icin cnpamueal bnwnbathenes Geedet adnens 6bhben Ge... 36.3 28.9 23.3 
Exports of— 
Bacon ...... ee Anion cnacee osee aameghccetkesesebe Leccesces ons pounds 507,919, 830 | 452, 549, 976 425, 852, 187 562, 651, 480 
BUNUT A USasU RN MNEEEbet aes cae dpnes con ceccs cocces coccevawees cons cece ncce cecces cuceeecees o+e $33, 201, 621 | $36, 821, 508 $33, 589, 851 $42, 208, 465 
Ne a. 8. cocncnumachves cent desebs cobsanbeenes cescccees- $2, 445, 878 | $915, 533 $2, 987, 203 $3, 263, 951 
ed. cost nn ede waceds ceccwesessnece eesees coceee $6, 252, 282 | $2, 849, 145 $1, 592,017 $5, 079, 306 
Wheat retained for home consumption, bushels per capita ...........-..........-.------ 5. M1 | 4. 4 4.78 5.95 
Neen eee ein a wcccne cecehuce eeebanwunetbocseseeterse caccces $2, 161, 755, 698 | $1,819, 446,306 | $1,727,926, 084 $1, 997, 010, 407 
Sheep: } 
Namber of, in United States 44, 988, 365 | 42, 294, 064 | 88, 298, 783 | 89, 114, 453 
Value of, in‘United States .. $i16, 121,290 | $66, 685, 767 | $65, 167, 735 $107, 697, 530 
Average value per head -. $2. 60 $1.57 | $1.70 $2.75 
Sheep ex ST ci, 5 $161, 105 $2, 630, 686 $3,076, 384 | $853, 555 
Mutton exported......... SU CnwissSeseshes wows cccncndpevies Séussdsadseseneseneces $9, (22 | $47, 882 $31,793 | $29, 427 
Wool promuced Sn United Stas ES IE IRE i pounds 294, 000, 000 309, 784, 000 | 272, 474, 708 | 274, 191, 330 
Neen ene oo. 8. cose cancccccccessrestwosesesdvagessOOnase 148, 670, 652 206, 033, 906 | 230, 911, 473 | 76, 736. 209 
Per cent of wool consumption supplied by foreign wool.................---..2.--.0-------- 33.1 40 45.9 19.2 
jupeste os aettanen, crude, for use in manufacturing wan enee enn eee eeneee ee eenewmeres nnn nnn-| $:97, 840, 359 $187, 482, 743 $201, 850, 498 $218, 110, 941 
Nee Tel ecks wc tecscccdccen cccscnncnecesotensencscs one see | $19, 124,004 3,218,081 | $12,870,004 $20, 300, 093 
Crude rubber for man inti kest-rondebibstnne tbbted sactithveense cores $19, 718, 216 $18, 353, 121 | $16, 603, 020 $31, 707, 630 
Rew in aan mametacturing dbweetateness cccces congue Swetesqwauwweedqcovonss oc- $28 ag $25, . 945 $30, 620, 177 i ie 
Ww a can sn ocacacedddidubvosdadeectec vabibocsanes cess $25, 059, 325 : $26, 763, 428 Bz, 479, 627 
Neen... nanan cbacin cose cdocecesaccbcessmace cece | $159, 510, 937 $228, 571,178 $338, 675, 558 
Per cent NS ii bins eosbocscadvsdindnavences aces 15. 61 23.14 26.48 23.13 
Exports of iron ET GL Tk... scuines bwecwndsesaccoscutvditieensaacsen $28, 800, 930 $82, 000, 989 | $41, 160, 877 $93, 716, 031 
Pig iron 9, 157, 000 9, 446, 308 | 8, 623, 127 13, 620, 708 
Fu 243 242 | 159 289 
1, 298, 936 1,017,098 | 1, 300, 325 1,977, 922 ¥ 
18, 646, 719 193, 801,073 807, 228, 621 791, 371, 434 4 
422, 176, 202 508, 036, 938 385, 138, 983 108, 484, 8265 4 
$12, 815, 562 $12, 144,080 $8, 950, 656 $2, 613.5 a 
4, 927, 581 6, 114, 834 5, 281, 689 * 8, 032, 856 # 
181, 786, 871 189, 661, 362 195, 361, 260 258, 530, 650 if 
Re ses nce Ce os ee $17, 953, 570 | $12, 207, 061 $7,530, 880 | $18, 616,377 i 
Porte BiCO..--s+rereewnvernenecereeeees Oe a a ale dwnetmumembel $2) 856; 008 1, 83, 544 $2) 102; 094 $2; 685,848 i 
Neen TTT Tc cucecucnwesseccces sanene cadena eine $3, 781, 628 | 3, 723, 057 $3, 985, 707 $9, 305, 470 S: 
TPE «~~ a-n==-2--0- a sailal SEE hiss ckedicnden RN 5 RIE Bah i PE Bs, $50, 914 | $119, 255 | $162, 446 $404. 193 i 
All Nee a cecncene coctscwenbscdnoses $15, 572; 767 | $13, 101231 $17, 197, 220 $20, 875, 015 : 
Deen ao cccmacncecnncacceccseccesen seaberes $5, 663, 497 | $3, GUS, S40 $5, 921, 983 $14, 493, 440 ‘3 
All $19, 590, 350 | $17, 825, 057 $25, 630, 029 $48, 360, 161 2 
Money in $1, 601, 347.187 | $1,601; 968,473 | $1,508, 434.968 | $1, 904/071; 881 i 
M $24. 44 | $22.93 $21.10 “5 : 
$255, 706, 511 | $156, 618, 062 144, 692, 900 3, THO, 334 
$549, 662, 443 | 528, 019, 270 97, 108, 183 712, 8933, 960 4 
$177, 452, 964 | 131, 818, 530 $152, 158, 617 $206, 128, 481 ! 
$00, 883, 572, 438 | $50, 975,155,046 | $51, 935,651,783 | $88, 901, 661, 776 ’ 
, 441 1,650 1, 704 4. 500 , 
os $2.06 $1. 80 $1. 84 $2.11 
69. 80 70.40 70.40 68.1 
SEP PESRnoneenecse sceccneseueese pasees cocccccce eceseeeese ounscande tons..| 84,413, 197, 130 58, 567, 770, 801 93, 885, 853,634 | *114, 566, 173,191 
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TABLE No. 9.—Statement of imports, exports, money in circulation, prices, etc., in the years 1892, 1895, 1896, and 1899, respectively—Continued. 








Average receipts per ton mile... 
Dividends paid by railways. ..... 
Persons employed by ways.. 
Wages and salaries paid to railway employees ............-..-.--...---.--- 


Saleen TIER ner encdlctpntundeenaebtintamabadeheetiaamadiae: cconmnmdeoed 71, 


Business failures: 


DIGRTIEL. cunccnatunnesoocudueiinieadst aibngavhtnighiiannhmnedpaeiiedionooneanditkt 10, 
EAE mesaprenrrenses epnesatnaaubasebines-cnntditenindihnemcedniiamiiliieyenscibainaimaes $1i4, 1 


WHOLESALE PRICES IN NEW YORK MARKET, JULY 1. 


Wheat flour, per barrel. .................. genece coqncemiliggieesdeneunsegeenrce cocoSuensoense 
Se TOE, TEP Blas 1occcentigcen pasenenne squengmedan thas thevtumme edie inédighoune a0 


eee ee eee er ee ee ee ee ee 


Lard, per n 
Godfish, a NP ER RI END 28 EI 


Butter, creamery, Western extra, 
ceease, New Porm Gree, per 
pples, evaporated, per pound........ 
Beef, on hoof, 4 ood foo unds . 
Beef, salt, f y, per 
Pork, salt, mess, per barrel 
Bacon, short-rib sides, per pound 


Nee nnn nen ee ee 
Ca ln 006 ibereenidiee anonecahquseuonnnheopesiioehnnibaiandthenrabeny anna 


Sugar: 


Centrifugal, 96 4 pel RN ee I . nc cncodnielesn ctecctaebibadibdnésastbebeancee 

GP OES GE OD OIE. coco qguiycescdagchnbidstbtamresssopensacses weet 

ee SOE IE dan cinkinbinaditdicalan cndhmabded gimpedsanpbeins talihbentnnenéatnenhons 
Shoes: 


Women's solid leather, grain, per SDD. «coum irtnnnnnthaghwontn capsthtneeenebaneed 


Fair refining, 


Men's bi per 
Men's tice 
ply Lo 


Ginghams, , per 

Print cloths, etaceines, par yard 
Suitings, wool, indigo, per yard... 
Sheetings, 4-4 Atlantic, per yard.. 


Sh bleached, 4-4 
LA t of the I naan ecient wens tibiae cenamaladiined maddie mans babnoeen anes 
— ah), SEE Ccigeccmtivndin: Liha tinipanmitiainiaeaibinn monde Gaiiensers 
Lomadele pe i ocieecneiem dl iihidihiiintnt sans etiam eamncmmanmain et SAE RTE A 
EE es Se OO onihind cadet hehe sehaenstband tysahysuhn erties sadbbyosoued 
Zickings, Amoskeag 206 4°. wetiiionsteutntatecbe tained hisisihas sons thos 
Wintt Lace <a... 
Anthracite— 
ST RE enn sn nccnantndninientbbneiipninddinacinas ne peunwanth aevesasenses wanineed 2 
TE, IGE TE Tinnnis cand enadibes Gaminasiiinebenadhegies akan otbenrecouneneesaonnnbie 4 
Fy TTD. anism eee Unedimsind matinee aanaheunhtnen Hoos seurebebempenes . 
ches, RARER ES EA ORE SEE <A het EIEN SR 
Manila ee. Tes _.. Sip -acaamiedeneniadedambhbenbanen shanties tatdeesecaamidtiine sie a 
Manila, PP satidns dented dnieietentpiaednbtinenneitianens hentntiiiaaeiba cubsbstian cult, atic 
Pig iron Nain, pound ee “ 
Stee! billets. at Pittsburg, per et oon... 2. 
Scythes, per dozen ........... sigeetaiedetaieaini ie shai 3. 
Shovels, Ames, No. 2, cast steel, BEE xan ctenidnan acarantaainabideseAtisabineescn oi 
rime, i cneties to<cns-npethdmanth*egtigugas eithiens ety cemnanns oneses é 


Lard, con u 
Beef, contra m aereee 


Coffee, Brazil, to pris, EIT: snout oushibindimatedhbewccdensiaemedseteie Stiephadbeanbed 
Average October price of Ohio fleece wool: 
PEN, OU RIED 1: 103 5. 2s coating neinte<-thntgdnediind bunetoasendeastiaadine bubs beentnou 
CARRE, HU POU: iiodin bncekdaeaeelaatsahinn vgstasaamiinntpsatiaiethbabeVedrtinanoee thes 
* 1898, 


TABLE No. 10.—Commercial failures and average of liabilities, 1876-1899. 
[From Dan's Review, New York.] 


























TT ROT cape. 9,002 $21, 020 
Tis ictt qeneinciccnistindepiaeianiliaiation GE Acid cd Ganbalconniicds 21,491 
RITE I ae SR atten Aapeenade 22" 360 
TT sais tuntvatihiisniipandandieaddes 6, 658 0.95 14, 741 
SE. <csnsniecetanuienmenalt 4,735 63 13, 886 
ee ae 5.582 <7 14, 530 
1882. 6, 738 "2 15, 070 
1383... 9, 184 1.06 "$23 
[84 10, 968 1.21 20; 632 
10, 637 Li6 11,678 
Fa isctinnaddlllr nae 9,834 1.01 1,651 
Tas rane seca 10.90 Le 11, 595 
10, 1.04 13, 672 
Re 4 ae 10, "98 17, 408 
st ai. eansieaaaie aaa 12 Ler 15, 471 
Ah cg I PoC RO A 10, .88 11 05 
15, 1.28 23,751 
2, 12,458 
13, 13,124 
os 
ECeodg caked 13, ia 

S -oncas Giesndinaamaiael 9%, 9, 
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TABLE No. 11.—Clearing-house returns of the United States. 


(From the Statistical Abstract of the United States, 1899. } 


Year. 








weeeee 



























Clearing houses 
of the United 
States. 





(*) 
, 211, 643, 771 
~ 126, 704, 458 
48, 750, 886, 813 
601, 411,510 
BB B45, 279.505 





45, 028, 496, 746 
50, 975, 155,046 


651,753 
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= in the United States, their capital stock and dividends, debt and rate of interest paid, passengers and freight carried and rates received 
TabLe No. 12. — per mite for same, earnings per mile of road, and percentage of expenses to earnings, yrom 1883 to 1898. 


(Compiled from Poor's Railway Manual.]} 





















Earnings per 


Average mile of rail- 









dends, receipts Average 4 a Percent- 
Len cent of | Passengers Freight receipts | road in opera-| age of ex- 
Year. iitiges. Capital stock.| per | Funded debt. |yonds| carried. |.PeT P®S- | carried. per ton tion. penses to 
—— an eet per per nile. | earnings. 
e ‘ debt. mule. Gross. Net. 
——————————— a seemed a 
Miles. Cents. Tons. Cents. 

1B. .-ivinsowenl cececececes| 120,519 | $3,675, 798,383 | 2.77 | $3,479,411,914 | 4.58 | 312,686, 641 2.42 | 400, 453, 489 1.22 | $7,405 | $2,679 63. 82 
1884. ...- 000 coon iaseee| 125, 19 | 3, 726,655,041 | 2.48 | 3,647,312, 772 | 4.54 | 834, 570, 766 2.36 | 309,074, 749 1.13 | 6,663) 2,318 65.21 
1883.....<s0 127,689 | 3,778,600,737 | 2.02 | 3,740,255,0866 | 4.65 |0851, 427,688 2.20 | 487,040,009 1.06 | 6,265 | 2,185 65. 12 
1888 83,565 | 3,956,877,498 | 2.04 | 3,853,748,380 | 4.53 | 882, 284, 972 2.19 | 482,245, 254 1.04 | 6,570] 2,376 63. 84 
1887 4, 146,958,214] 2.18] 4,155,628,116 | 4.54 | 428, 225,513 2.28 | 552, 074, 762 1.08} 6,861 | 2,444 64. 45 
1888 4, 302, 287, 224 L77 | 4,585,471, 523 4.20 | 451, 353, 655 2.25 | 590,857,353 98 | 6.540] 2,045 68.72 
1880 4, 447, 108, 600 1.81 | 4,784,178, 271 4.23 | 494, 808, 421 2.17 | 619, 165, 630 .97 | 6,455 | 2,068 67.95 
1890 4, 590, 471, 560 1.80 | 5,055, 225, 025 4.13 | 520, 439, 082 2.17 | 691,844, 437 93} 6,822) 2,162 68. 33 
189] 4,751, 750,498 | 1.85 | 5,180,227,024 | 4.14 | 556,025, 802 2.18 | 704, 308, 609 -93 | 6,852} 2,136 68. 83 
1892... 4, 863, 119, 073 1.93 | 5,406,955, 004 4.16 | 575, 769, 678 2.17 | 730,606,011 -94 | 6,852) 2,068 69. 82 
1893... 5, 021, 576, 551 1.88 | 5,510, 225, 528 4.14 | 597,056, 539 2.07 | 757,464, 480 -89 | 6,963) 2,060 70. 29 
1894 * 5,027,604,717 | 1.64 | 6,605,775,764 | 4.04 | 569,660,216 2.03 | 67h, 71%, 747 .86| 6,06 | 1,803 70.28 
1895 * 5, 181,373,599 | 1.68 | 5,648,659,486 | h.09 | 599,756,259 2.07 | 755,799, 883 84 | 6,097 | 1,80h 70. bi 
1896 * 5, 373,187,619 | 1.52} 5,461,856,798 | 4.33 | 535, 120,756 2.03 | * 773,868,716 .82 | 6,223 | 1,840 70. 43 
1397... 5,602, 964,449 | 1.49 | 5,53h,482,492 | 4.06 | 504, 106,525 2.03 | 788,385,448 .80| 6,288) 1,88h 9. Tho 
1898 5, 581, 522, 858 1.70 | 5,685, 363, 594 4.03 | 514, 982, 888 1.99 | 912,973, 853 -76| 6,771 | 2,111 68. 16 


EEE EEE SIS EISIIII SEES 


* Democratic and low-tariff years. 


J . 13.—Number of railway employees in the United States and amount 
— eae et by them during the years ending June 30, 1892 to 
1899. 


(From reports of the Interstate Commerce Commission. ] 


i R 





Amount of 
Number of 
Year. employees. — 
<e_casceceeseernmemngpeeniiinenssinatain aia ASST 
1808 .. .cccnasccccccnsacccwasos ons editebbenehen concccea 821, 415 | * $440, 318, 909 
1808... cccccoccccuses «wodene ccoses secre ese cece coccee 873,602 | * 472,919, 821 
1894+ e600 c cecces cocece coecen-e 779, 608 4h7, 293,629 
IBIS 1. oc cccccccccescocces coccce cowees ease eece cece secse 785,034 445, 608, 261 
1896 t .cccucesoncccsesoncessss soos Oesces cancceevcccocece 826,620 468, 821, 531 
1897 ¢ ccc ccceccceccoesess Gawseses cece cocce @ wescus aveces 823,176 465,601, 581 
1888 . pecpeocoddes coccsce ecins qameenes 874, 558 495, 055, 618 
1899 . chit hadeheabbaeesws enecds cocccccs cvce 928, 924 522, 967, 896 





*92 per cent of mileage. + Democratic and low-tariff years. 


TABLE No. ay of lines and wires, number of offices, and traffic of the 
Western Union Telegraph Company from 1868 to 1899. 


[From the Statistical Abstract of the United States, 1899. ] 






































Num- |Number of ae P 

sent. Toll. | Cost. 

Cents, | Cents. 
1868 ...... 50,183 | 97,594 | 3,219 | 6,404,595 | 104.7 63.4 
1869 . 52,099 a 3,607 | 7,934,933 | 89.3 54.2 
1870 54, 109 191 | 3,972 | 9,157,646 75.5 51.2 
1871. 56,032 | 121,151 | 4,606 | 10,646,077 | 69.5 45.7 
1872... 62,083 | 137,190 | 5,237 | 12,444,499 | 66.2 43.8 
1873 ...... © 65,757 | 154,472 | 5,740 | 14,456,832 | 62.5 43.4 
MGR iienced 175,785 | 6,188 | 16,329,256 | 54.9 39.5 
179,496 | 6,565 | 17,153,710 | 54.0 35.2 
18% . .nccotnasedieengiy :: ae 832 | 7,072 | 18,729,567 | 50.9 33.5 
187? .. coscaccéocsd uausaah<: Wee 823) 7,500 | 21,158, 941 43.6 29.8 
i ecnecceceeeee| 81,002 | 206,202 | 8,014 | 23,918,804 | 38.9 25.0 
1879 ..... coccasoces cone 987 566 | 8,534 | 25,070,106 | 38.6 25.2 
1880. .c0osued'sabiveswinltical 645 7 9,077 | 29,215,500 7 38.5 25.4 
10h tenons woneseaceneniiony: Min rt 10, 737 | 32,500,000 | 88.4 25.6 
IBGE . ..ccncnscpsane soils BEM ee 12,068 | 38,842,247 | 38.2 25.8 
1888 . ..ccnseckssabeecess] Demeee | am 12,917 | 41,181,177 | 38.0 26.0 
1884 oo eeceeeecensceee| 145,087 | 450,571 | 13,761 | 42,076,226 | 36.5 25.2 
1808 . ..cictebeumiepaaia ianltie 500 bog 4 14, 184 | 42,006,583 | 32.1 74.9 
1888 ... .cvscohat tas ansiow = 489, 15, 142 oe 31.3 25.4 
180F ..ninasinbberdanswiced 4) 524,641 | 15,658 | 47,304,530) 30.4 23.0 
1888 . ...ceceveccesecensee} 171,875 | 616,248 iT at 51,463,955 | 31.2 23.2 
18GD . cinccondsantuibeuitol pea eee |. Ole ee 54,108,326) 31.2 22.4 
1800 . ..c.oc sseancueususea (Rene | 997 | 19, 65,878,762 | 32.4 22.7 
OER nc. -cacgauaianensaitll ae 501 | 20,008 | 50,148,343 | 32.5 23.2 
1008 . non sendeiebiatindles a 20,700 | 62,387,208 | 31.6 22.3 
1893... wececasweeesnses 936 | 769, 21,078 | 66,591,858 | 31.2 22.7 
1894... cecenccaccecnce-| 190,908 | 790,792 | 21,166 | 58,638,237 | 30.5 23.3 
1895 * .. sen ccccevaseessee| 189,714 | 802,651 | 21,360 | 58,807,315 | 30.7 23.3 
1898° ,..ccnnaudi aiaibe sie 918 | 826,929 | 21,725 | 58,760,444 | 30.9 24.0 
107. .ccscebuttnlahduioed 002 | 21,769 | 58,151,684 | 30.5 24.3 
UND seoncasesndeestals 3 22,210 | 62,173,749 | 30.1 24.7 
«Scenes det secsoecen 22,285 | 61,398,157 | 30.8 25.1 





*Democratic and low-tariff years. 
| NEBRASKA MORTGAGES. 


the election of Mr. McKinley, the res- 
and the rejection of the silver proposition Las 


toration of protective 





been such as to enable people to reduce their indebtedness is evidenced by 
the following table, showing the mortgages filed and released in each year 
from 1892 to 1898 in Mr. Brvan’s own State, Nebraska. It will be observed 
that in each year prior to 1896 the mortgages filed far exceeded those released, 
while in 1897 and 1898 the mortgages released exceeded those filed from 25 to 
383 per cent. These conditions are Nebraska's refutation of Bryanism and its 
doctrines. —s are the farmer's reply to demagogism, which attempted to 
mislead him in 1896 and wants to do it again in coming campaigns. 

The following table shows the mortgages filed and released in Nebraska in 
each year from 1893 to 1898: 


TABLE No. 15.—Mortgages filed and released in Nebraska from 1898 to 1898. 


Filed. 


Year. | Released. 
ete ook od ead dda bead geen Sobees bacs oesses $34, 601, 318 
i eaeiiciint ete echt bel dele aee cle ccseabieacehes 31, 690, O54 
i SuREELa culdldiedeuatewnsdd colceste edeesetdsics ees | 25, 753, 304 
Re ok tie OUR ie Die ohne clldéeoesee becect 16, 474, 606 
RA CEL, Cie ds. ce dbnd dldebsodhuass 00be0s Shesbesnse | 15, 680, 721 
dt nignd nn ddinitypdtnea dbl bebe conn dbsebutebees tose 21, 308, 855 








Receipts. 


51, 347, 208. § 
1, 302,70 


1, 258, 





1, 195, 557. OF 
1, 307, 090. 30 
1, 343, 779. 44 
1, 253, 048. 44 
1, 200, 554. 00 


TABLE No. 17.—Statement showing, by fiscal years, the amount of money re- 
ceived for public lands sold, and fe:s and commissions collected on public 
lands disposed of otherwise than for cash, from July 1, 1586, to June 80, 1899; 
also the Lgoregate receipts from sales and fees and commissions during 
said period, 


See > | ani 7 
Total cash |T°tal amount Total receipts 








Fiscal year. fees and war oa _. 
commissions. landa. 

1887 ..... dunes Ceeuss cegece senones> , 246, 321.33 | $1,537, 600.39 $10, 783, 921. 72 
1888. ..... i tietambapenaite onupe 1, 208, 071. 95 1, 498, 000. 05 12, 701, 072.00 
1889. ..... DissteindiGoubepaecadeceese | 8, O18, 254. 50 1,251, 971.23 9, 270, 225. 73 
DE n000deseee cccces ccccconcecce=- | 6,349,174. 24 1, 121, 696. 07 7, 470, 870. 31 
SE i a 4, 160, 000. 07 944, 988. 65 5, 106, 087. 72 
8 8, 322, 865. O1 1, 064, 805. 26 4, 387, 670. 27 
| Re a 3, 193, 280. 64 998, 184. 65 4,191, 465. 29 
Sdiishantsegnceccaececs cocces 1, 653, O80. 71 1, 021, 205. 08 2, 674, 285. 79 
Fiibbccccccgn- ilabéndiadaewbeeee 1, 116, 000. 07 750, 710. 59 1, 866, 800, 66 
DE incinaienetencedesccoe ccecne 1, 053, 905. 50 793, 557. 82 1, 847, 463. 41 
Pe biicdibenulvinesqeeeercoouse 917,911.19 678, 469. 55 1, 596, 380. 74 
1808. ..... Padbcspbadsracecouseceme 1,291, 076.10 853, 265. 50 2, 144, 341.60 
DN Atti ted cnvcceesacésence , 708, 988, 32 890, 702. 17 2, 504, 690, 49 





— 








hb pid daca bea NIN perl i aia 











TABLE No. 18.—Statement of the number and area of fintdl homestead entries 
made from the passage of the homestead act (May 20, 1862) to June 30, 
1898. 


Fiscal year ending June 30— 


z 
E 
Z 
> 
9 
g 





177,814 | 21, 198, 368. 82 
17,174 2,219, 427.10 
18, 998 2, 504, 414. 51 
21, 843 2, 945, 574. 73 
S| ieee 
on 5 7a, 
28, 549 8, 681, 708. 80 
28, 080 4, 060, 592. 77 
27, 686 3, 954, 587.77 
22, 822 3, 259, 897. 07 
24, 204 8, 477, 231. 63 
20, 544 2,929, 947. 41 
20, 922 2, 980, 809. 30 
20,099 2, 790, 242. 55 
20, 115 2, 778, 404. 20 
22, 281 8,095, 017. 75 
Total .. ccccceccosssvcccesence ccecconsavesoseesace 551, 332 73, 491, 873. 47 
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POSTAL REVENUES. 


The course of the postal revenues furnishes an unerrigg barometer o; ; 
business conditions of the country. This is made plain in reviewing t). - 
ures during the bad and the ee times respectively of the past few year 


TABLE No. 19.—Postal revenues an unerring barometer of business condi} 
[From Report of the Postmaster-General, 1900.] 













Year. Receipts. 





| 
Expenditures Defici 













t 
$81, 074, 104. 90 $5,177,171. 74 
84, 824,414.15 9, 243, 935.1] 
86, 790, 172. 82 9, 807.044. 63 
90, 626,206.84} 8.127 dost 
94, O77, 242. 38 11, 411, 779.65 
98, 033, 523. 61 9, 020, 905. 08 
101, 682, 160. 92 6,610, 776. 75 








The volume of receipts was nearly stationary for the first three years 
notwithstanding the growth of population, but for the last three years, wit}; 
the return of rity and business activity, the revenues show a great 
and steady gain. e annual deficit, which mounted up in large ratio, roach). 
ing an increase of 78 per eent in 1894, is again rapidly declining. The ex)on(- 
itures show a regular increment year by year, varying not much from 
$3, . This is inevitable with the extension of the service, unless thera 
are tions in which retrenchment could be enforced without crippling 
the k. But in prosperous times the increase of revenues more than 
keeps pace with the increase of disbursements and steadily advances tho 
service toward a sounder basis. 








TABLE No. 20.—Aggregate deposits of national and all other banks on or about June 30, in the years 1890 to 1899, inclusive.* 
{Compiled in the office of the Comptroller of the Currency. | 






















In national In State Inloan and! fp savings | In private | Total bank 
Year. banks. iemehen, banks. banks. deposits. 
BOE. conse conden cbnsehinonbbusdennathchatgintocandsbitiabuecenihddinetmaiah $1, 555, 168, 377 $553, 054, 584 | $336, 456,492 | $1, 550,023,956 | $99, 721,667 , 094, 425.076 
BEDI. incccctssnieatibameiteets dbiapahlmnniniin reals Cian vests nine nce 1,565, 615, 007 556,637,012 | 855,330,080 | 1, 654, 826,142 94, 959, 727 % 227, 367,968 
SEED. .nrcundovuns saabegniamennetamianeh anion ralcendihenineadaae 1, 771, 424, 088 648,513,809 | 411,659,996 | 1, 758,329,618 93, 091,148 4, 683, 018, 609 
UTTI,, « \scticcins scesinsedinechdbeh detibatiiad Maetesin qcvieilidiianendiniels seaimmmmidniteiealna’ bridipebieedaneiinianaal 1,574, 018 706, 865,643 | 486,244,079 | 1,808,800, 262 68, 552, 696 4, 644, 804, 698 
SIIN,, scmisinnvintnbedednidptamandtiniore tanta biininienaindains metainmetnmiiaiaiueniae 1, 694, 516, 227 658, 107,494 | 471,208,816 | 1,777,983, 242 66, 074, 549 4, 667, 930, 328 
SPU. a5<0dcimitntcasiininbhhinnbnaseen wetieneanes Citi asncaenepeountireina 1, 752, 219, 712 712, 410,423 | 546,652,657 | 1,844,357, 798 81, 824, 932 4, 987, 465, 522 
REND ..cnencecedconddindaehth sbinbaaes canemibesneibansindeensneenttingaal 1, 686, 651, 190 695, 659,914 | 586,468,156 | 1,935,466, 468 59, 116, 378 4, 963, 362, 100 
BODE ~ wnashe necnns Ghteintblh papcabécenbnhes dabeeignhanbennheldanennn 1, 788, 672, 081 723, 640,795 | 566,922,205 | 1, 413, 564 50, 278, 243 5, 112, 926, 888 
BEBR.. .cnnnscuudtnentdng shat bewtssipiecorensctaundns sbetaeseradungeuiaaiseedaa 2, 078, 931, 409 912, 365,406 | 662,188,397 | 2,028,208, 409 62, 085, 084 5, 743, 728, 705 
SER a cencn connctaititasaniccdidinnernuinnistened btihie dierent 2,605, 706,227 | 1, 164,992,968 | 835, 715 | 2,182, 024,383 64, 974, 392 6, 853, 381, 685 





*Any variations between this statement and similar returns in Report of the Comptroller of the Currency in 1899 are due to the fact that the latter 


returns were confined to individual deposits. 


Tanne No. na of poe _— in the Dntied re, of >» 
itors, amount of savi: a amount due itor in 
tne 4 78 1820, 1825. » 1805, ‘and 1845 f0 1899, and average capita in 
the United States in the years given. wie 
[Compiled in the office of the Comptroller of the Currency.] 



































10 635 , 188,576 | $131.86 Ir 
15 1698 oF aT Ose 149. 84 “5 
36 88,085 6,973,304 | 183.00 Bt 
Be 60,058 | 10,613,726 | 176.72 72 
61 78, 701 14, 051,52 178.54 "2 
70 | 145,206) 24 508. 168.77 123 
74 158,700 27,874,825 | 172.48 1.38 
76 739} 81,627,479 | 168.46 1.50 
83} 190,766) 38,087,488 | 165.63 1.52 
90 | 217,318 | 38,078,924 | 165.99 1.00 
108 | 251.354) 43,431,130] 172.78 1.87 
128 | 277,148 | 650,457,913 | 182.06 2.10 
141 | 908,863] 59,467,453 | 192. 54 2.40 
150| 965,588] 72,813,696| 197.82 2.82 
190| 996,173 | 77,823,906 | 196.44 2.94 
215) 431,002) 84,290,076 | 195.29 3.09 
ge | 487.086 | 95,508,230 | 195.90 3.40 
231 | 490,428 512,968 | 200.87 3.41 
245 | 588,840 438, 87 201.24 3.64 
250 |  @22,556 901 | 206.66 4.21 
278 | 693,870 | 149,277,504 | 215.13 4.7% 
285 | @4,487 | 146,729,882 | 211.27 4.58 
230 | 787.953 | 160,434,540| 215.08 6.18 
is | orcs: | ssa | Sts) cos 
ait 980. 844 619,382 | 247.35 6.98 

1,067,061 455,794 | 264.70 7.96 
S71 | 1,188,202 | 887,000,452 | 283. 63 9.31 
406 10, 144 one, 81, 813 299. 80 10.62 
476 "675,050 | 812.04 12.12 
517 ), See 358 | 387.17 14.26 
or 2.48 342.13 ie 
su | ae) & 
pa ail ae 
781 f 20. 
ee it 
oe oe. 18 
ae 17. 
i) 968. 18.42 


TABLE No. 21.—Number of savings banks in the United States, etc.—Continued. 







Year. ita in the 


deposi- United 














tor. States. 

1883. 630 | 2,876,438 ($1,024,856,787 | $356.29 $19.09 
1884. 636 | 3,015,151 | 1,073,204,955 | 355. 96 19.55 
1885. 646 | 3,071,495 | 1,095,172,147 | 356.56 19.51 
TIE caves neds timeconnes 638 | 3,158,950 | 1,141, 530,578 | 361.36 19.89 
PEEE séctasctbdnbecrucces 684 | 3,418,013 | 1,235, 247,371 361.39 21.05 
BED» ccnegonssituneseosen 801 | 3,838,201 | 1,364,196,550 | 355.41 22.75 
BEE cons Snap cnenepereses 849 | 4,021,523 | 1,425, 230,349 34. 40 23.25 
BOOB. naSevssees cbecencces 921 | 4,258,893 | 1,524,844,506 | 358. 03 24.35 
iiinncadetidpers 1,011 | 4,583,217 | 1,623,079,749 | 358.04 25.29 
1,059 | 4,781,605 | 1,712, 769,026 | 358. 20 26.11 

BEE. woccnncahd cosondnoes 1,080 | 4,830,590 | 1,785, 150,957 | 369.55 26.63 
TER. .nccce none concsseses 1,024 | 4,777,687 | 1,747,961,280 | 365. 86 25, 53 
1895. 1,017 | 4,875,519 | 1,810,597,023 | 371.36 25, 88 
1896 988 | 5,065,494 | 1, 907,156,277 | 376. 50 26. 68 
980 | 6,201,132 | 1,939,376,035 | 372.88 26.56 

979 $e 2,065, 631,208 | 383. 54 27.67 

987 | 5,687,818 | 2,230,366, 954 se 29. 24 









a 


average s ommed in all 











TABLE No. 22.—Depositors, amount of deposits, 
banks, the population ho are 
average Gebostt per fant, 189%. ow “ 
{From reports of the Comptroller of the Currency.] 
umber of A —— 
Country. ner hy (Deposits. topes mee i 
Austria...............-....] 8,924,902 | $658,921,560| $167.88 $26. 35 
SNS ERSRIE etter Y 16.59 
PREROD . wsecenccaccesudstes Boee on Soe Ton 70 as 21. 84 
abs» cutpibildeloeileadll 995, 397 ae ww 227.19 12. 56 
 aliblbnna ocuginnthaliann: |. ae 80.07 11.01 
ccc neve cesens 740, 024 43, = 58.20 10.13 
an titignais tae 6,205 or a = ie = ’ 
| i ite | era | 19.68 
sateen i, ae 102. 35 21.47 
kepueenernosgen 145.81 81.07 
ct ort twsec tens ae ra 27.97 10. 91 
jes, other.--- 107. 22 6.14 
Sas | Me] ieee | ee] 
Total ........--------| 45,796,767 : 


° 
FS 
gE 
a 
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7 —Popuiation and capital of the national banks of the States and Territories, and the per capita of deposits in the national, State, savings, and pri- 
TABLE NO. 23. vate banks and loan and trust companies in 1896 and 1899, re Pectioclg: aie . 
[From official tables prepared by the Comptroller of the Currency. | 


Average per capita of capital. 


















Average capi- | ———- 










































Population. Capital of all banks. tal per capita ” Loan and — 
National State joe nn Savings Private 
State or Territory. of all banks. banks. banks. | ten | banks. barks. 
| 
1899. 1896. 1899 1896. 1899. 1896. 1899. | 1896. | 1899. | 1896. | 1899. | 1896. 1899. | 1896. | 1899, 
ee | ——_— | ——_-—__ '|— -— — | —— - 
| | | | | 
<simeaindialiae we dances eeen dynes == eee 694,000} $95, 864, 085) $109, 658, $143. 20| $158. 00\$45. 88'$49. 62! __._... |. .....| $8. 73. $13. 45.888. 68 $94. 23)... x 
; Main‘ jampehire Scie eet see 396,000! "84. 526, 76, 164, 215.08) 108. B4°41: 85148, ast $4.35)... os. 173.23 142.06)... as 
Verma. -cnnchduedacs~ dapoce cacves ace 337,000) 52,660,095) 58,971, 157.66] 174.99) 53.34) 58.17]......|...... Sais ee 104. 82 116, 82... a 
Massachusetts -.--.... eaccnneecens=oneee 2,745,000) 887, 749, 827|1, 054, 225, 341.44) 384. 05 120. 59/136. 13). .....|.....- 41.5) 50. 39/179. 30/197, 53) .....!..... 
Rhode Island ----+«--.++---+---++------- 418,000) 145,304,110) 151,771, 371.62} 363.09 117. 21/115. 59) $4.64) 4.88) 64.02) 65. 76185. 75 177.36)... ae 
Connecticut ...------+--s000 0-202 ---20- 875, 285, 685, 671) 270, 490, 282.25) 809.13) 80.31) 87.21] 9.76) 11.97) 9.58) 11.23 182. 60/198. 72)... 
New York ....-------- weeeee weneeeenenee 7, 175, 000.2, 001, 552, 506'2, 664, 243, 299.15} 371.32) 86. 18/118. 95) 37.91) 44.76) 57.83) 78. 67/116. 98/128. 65) $0. 75,90. 29 
New Jersey. .----+-----+ eeenee e---+----- 1, 890, 152, 024, 202, 736, 83.48} 107.26, 43.12) 50.50] 5.52] 6.19) 11.06) 20.28) 23.98) 30. 29 
aeit 6, 115, 672, 441, 887, 857, 111.81] 145.20) 60.61) 77.49} 9.08) 13.83) 26.87) 84.83) 18.84) 17.45) 1.41) 1.60 
188, 11, 980, 21, 765, 65.82) 115. 77| 42.68] 48.21] 8.44) 11.88) 9.59) 27.77) 5.11) 27.91)... 
Tene 1,275, 116, 432, 146, 226, 1038. 114. 69) 53.56) 55.72] 3.69) 6.99) .26) 5.95) 46.18) 45.62) 27) J 41 
Piditbbiatenben vine 300, 27, 789, 41,195, 97.85, 137.82) 65.49) 83.84)......|.-....| 31.24) 63.98, 1.12)....../......)...2. 
lieben tis 1, 780, 45, 235, 8 56, 829, 5! 25.63] 81.65] 12.37] 14.89) 13.26) 16. 76)......|......|.-.. Fewtessieaien 
965, 26, 760, 37,185, 31. 38.54) 13.70} 16.91) 17.39) 21.28)......4...... ‘ee - aie 
Ne 1, 855, 16, 787, 20,851, 9.62; 11.24 4. 6.20} 3.40) 4.31)......)...... a oe 
1,335, 15, 769, 12, 497, 12.7 9. 5.85) 6.08) 3.07]  .54)......}...... 4.28) 1.81)......| .98 
2, 240, 20, 381, 48, 156,1 10.09} 21. 6.12) 6.54) 3. ‘ Be Sea 
eases cncnce wens sesees cons scneeens 520, 8, 146, 9 11, 012, 16.62} 21.18) 12.73) 14. 8. eeal : 
Jbecwtesewssds Succes cons coeeecee 1,730, 12, 231, 17,005, 7.37 9.83) 6. 7 ; | 43 
bibihitleniitnioe on 1, 540, 14, 490, 98 19, 295, 10.57} 12.53) 2.56) 2. 01 sdlades 
peers 1,310, 36, 364, 45, 275, 29.61) 34.56) 18. 24) 19. . | ; 
2,985, 63, 311, 2 76, 014, 24. 25.47) 22.15] 24. 17) 1.45 
Silda Rhiied ebe000 Covess cece 1, 435, 6, 433, 2 9, 646, 6 4. 86 6.73; 2.72) 2. Leiba 
pi beaserese 2, 220, 81, 498, 89,713, 40.54) 40.41) 16.54) 17. sahara ‘ 
ad @qlidapdbebbeceekuc eccece cone 1,950, 36, 989, 45, 044, 88 19.31) 23.10) 13,56) 15. paiilachen 
PeablbAbnn by secee 4,500, 255,988,085) 843, 643, 64.21} 76.36) 40.09) 45. 82) 1.38 
2, 635, 83, 990, 110, 270, 35.89} 41.85) 22.26) 27. 18} 2.51 
duitine Rehr b> CEA AAORt rend ecee 4, 785, 808, 040, 423, 149, 71.55) 88. 43) 39.50) 47. » 85) 2.38 
2, 385, 139, 766, 177,831, 58.% 74. 56) 22.56) 26. 98) 1.60 
2,150, 04, 212, 131, 956, 47. 61.87) 25.37) 32. . 49} 4.77 
were wesc ce nens cone 2,212, 122, 287,165) 167,367, 58. 75. 66; 20. 48) 26. . 63) 5.24 
iawn 1, 850, 104, 009, 112,971, 60. 61. 07| 29.88) 31. 51) 2.07 
aie 8, 320, 176, 863, 208, 227, 68. 61.21) 19.37) 27. ll} 2.23 
1, 880, 52,173, 66, 930, 38. 48.50) 20.12) 25. i " ’ 
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TABLE No. 24.—Money in circulation in the United States, 1860 to 1900, show- | TABLE No. 24.—Money in circulation in the United States, etc.—Continued. 
tng kinds and amount per capita. sscliiniidtisitatiinse 
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TABLE No. 25.—Per capita money circulation, 1870 to 1900—Continued. 
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Nors.—The apparent decrease in the per ie of gold coin in circulation 
in 1900 ia-due to aces increase of gold ce: cates, which increased from 
43 cents per capita in 1899 to $2.58 per capita in 1900. 


Secrion No. L.—A DISCUSSION OF THE EFFECT OF HIGH AND LOW TARIFFS 
UPON THE MANUFACTURERS AND WORKINGMEN OF THE COUNTRY; WITH 
STATISTICAL EVIDENCE ATTACHED, 


Let us next consider the effect of the protective system upon our 
manufacturing industries. most satisfactory way of meas- 
uring the — of these various industries is through the census 
figures. ese, however, are gathered but once in ten years, and 
the latest details of this character, therefore, relate to conditions 
in the year 1890. This material has been so cones Sea 
from time to time that the facts relative to the won prog- 
ress in manufacturing, as shown by the decennial inquiries, are 
already well known to the ore. 

The census of 1890 sho the number of employees in the 
manufacturing industries of the United States in that to be 
4,712,622, t 2,732,595 in 1880, an increase of 1,980,000, or 
nearly 75 per cent, and the wages in 1890 were $2,283,216,529, 
against 953,795, an increase of $1,335,000,000, or 141 per cent. 
Itis particularly interesting to note that the per cent of increase in 
wages paid in 1890 was nearly double th 
number of persons Paani feo thus showing an average increase in 
the individual earnings of employees during the decade, as well as 
a great increase in the number employed, while the value of th 


roducts manufactured was in 1890 $9,327 ,437,283, $5,369,- 
79,199 in 1880—an increase of $3,957 ,858,084, or nearly 75 per cen 
The population during the 25 per cent, while 


same 

manufactures increased 75 per cent, thus indicating that the man- 
ufacturers were in 1890 supplying a oe See m of the 
consumption of the ay of the United in 1880, 
During the same time importations of articles manufactured 
ready for consum increased nearly $24,000,000, or 17.5 per 
cent, while eoquenaen was in — cent and domestic 
manufactures 75 per cent, thus in t during the decade 
for which we have accurate figures of manufac- 
tures and imports the manufacturers of the United States — 
increased the proportion which they were supplying of the 
consumption of manufactured goods. 


GROWTH OF MANUFACTURES, 189 TO 1900. 


There are three methods by which it is practicable to measure in 
some di tr of domestic manufactures in the decade 
jeabendion, bak or which there are as yet no census _ One 


of these is to study the increase in the 
of raw material which manufacturers must use. While our man- 
home materials 


65 | manufacturers are to-day drawing from abroad fully twice . 


@ | any year under 





— 


mestic industry” it is practicable to measure in some degree +), 
activities of our manufacturers since 1890. eeree the 


INCREASED IMPORTS OF MANUFACTURERS’ MATERIALS 


A table (No. 1) printed on another page shows the importat)., 
of this class of manufacturers’ materials, the importation of 1114), ;. 
factured goods, and the exportation of manufactured goods. |; 
will be seen from an examination of this table that manufactur. +. 
materials imported in 1890 amounted to $178, 435,512, or 23 per ey; 
of the total importations, while in the fiscal year 1900 the impor). 


37 | tions of this same class amounted to $316,000,000 and formed :;\. - 


per cent of the total importations. It is thus apparent that 6); 
much material for use in manufacturing as they did a decade ;., 
since the actual value is nearly double that of 1890, while it :< 4 
well-known fact that prices of manufacturers’ materials are )),\w 
much less than those of a decade ago and that a given number .f 
dollars now represents a we pene than at thattime. It is 
also gratifying to note that ass of material, that required |\y 
manufacturers, now forms nearly 36 per cent of the total imports, 


96 | against 23 per cent in 1890, 


INCREASED EXPORTS OF MANUFACTURES. 


Still another evidence of the activity of manufacturers is found 
in a column of the same table (No. 1), where the values of manu- 
factures exported is shown. In the fiscal year 1890 exports of 
domestic manufactures amounted to but $151,000,000 and in the 
fiscal year 1900 to $425,000,000—an increase of nearly 200 per cent. 


DECREASED IMPORTS OF MANUFACTURES. 


Meantime, importation of manufactures has been greatly roe- 
duced, having been, in 1890, $346,678,654, and forming 44.8 per 
cent of the total imports, while in 1899 it was but $259,862,721 and 
formed but 37.9 per cent of the total imports. 

Thus, in the study of imports of manufacturers’ materials and 
the imports and exports of manufactured goods all the availalle 
data showa a increase in our manufacturing industries 
during the decade 1890-1900, in which we must depend chietiy 
upon these data in determining the growth of manufactures. A 
poe A of the period shows, first, an increase of nearly 100 per 
cent in imports of manufacturers’ materials; second, an increase of 
nearly 200 per centin the exports of manufactured goods, and third, 
a decrease of 25 per cent in the imports of manufactured gooils; 
while manufacturers’ materials form every year a larger propor- 
tion of the total imports, and manufactured goods form every 
year a smaller on of the imports; and, on the other hand, 
manufactured goods form every year a larger proportion of the 
total exports. 


EFFECT OF WILSON TARIFF ON MANUFACTURERS AND THEIR EMPLOYERS. 


Before leaving this statement, which shows the imports of 
manufacturers’ materials and the imports and exports of finished 
manufactures, it is to call attention to the disastrous effect 
of the low tariff of | 1897 upon the manufacturing industries 
as measured by the imports of raw materials and the imports and 


exports of products. It will be seen that, despite tle 
claim of the su of the Wilson law, that their measure 
would especially benefit manufacturers by giving them free raw 


the im tion of raw material in the years ending 

June 30, 1895, 1896, 1897, all of which were under the !ow tariff, 
a less than those of the fiscal year 1893, all of which was 
under the McKinley a tariff and most of it under Presi- 
dent Harrison, and the years ending June 30, 1899 and 190), 
under the law, show a larger importation than that of 
Wilson low tariff, the importation of raw 
material in the year 1900 being 50 per cent greater than the 
annual average importation of raw material under the Wilson 
law, and the share which raw material formed of the total im- 
86 per cent, an average of 26 

per cent during the entire period that Wilson law was in 
In exports of manufactures the increase under Dingley protec- 
tion over that of Wilson low tariff, with its enforced idleness of 
a Sear manufactures in the 

three sew in oe the Wilson law was in operation 


a 000,000 per annum, while for the year 1000, as al- 
dicated, they 














ersed condition being due to the stead 
a he steady increase of of aaiiastened goods. 
Some indication of the growth in exports of manufactures by 
great classes is found in Table No. 2, which shows the exports of 


of iron and steel, copper, cultural implements, 
perme manufactures, etc., in the fiscal year 1897, the last 
‘ear under the Wilson law, compared with the fiscal years 1898- 
1900, all of which were under the Dingley law and ail of which 
show a marked increase in e s of manufactures as compared 
with the last year of the Wilson law. A further study of the 
rowth of exports of manufactures during a longer period is 
ound in Table No. 3, which shows the exports of principal manu- 
factured articles in 1868, 1878, 1898, and 1899. 

Still another table, No. 4, shows the exports of the principal 
manufactures in each year from 1890 to 1899, and gives an oppor- 
tunity to study the relative growth under low and protective 
tariffs, respectively. The fiscal years 1890 to 1894 were under 
protective tariffs; those of 1895 to 1897 under a low tariff, and 
those of 1898 and 1899 were again under a protective tariff. 

An opportunity for comparison of the imports and exports of 
manufactures in each year from 1888 to 1899 is given by Table 
No. 5, which shows that the exports of manufactures have more 
than trebled during that period, while imports of manufactures 


have fallen off 20 per cent, 


OUR GROWTH IN MANUFACTURING COMPARED WITH THAT OF FREE-TRADE 
ENGLAND, AS INDICATED BY COAL CONSUMPTION, 


Three great industries—coal, iron, and tin plate—have made es- 
pecial progress under the development of our manufacturing sys- 
tem, coal production being of itself a measure of the development 
of manufacturing, since coal enters so largely into that industry. 
Table No. 6 shows me gece in coal production in free-trade 
Great Britain comp with that of the protection countries— 
United States, Germany, and France; also the total coal p 
tion of the world and per cent supplied by the Unite 
at quinquennial ods from 1868 to 1898. 

It will be seen by an examination of this table that the coal pro- 
duction of the United Kin during the thirty years under con- 
sideration, d all of which time that country has been under 
a low tariff, only increased from 115,000,000 tons to 226,000,000 tons, 
or a little less than 100 per cent, while Germany, which adopted 
a ee tariff about the middle of the period under consider- 
ation, has increased her coal output from 36,000,000 tons to 144,- 
000,000 tons—a growth of 300 per cent. France, also a protection 
country, increased her output from 14,697,686 tons in 1868 to 
35,748,644 tons in 1898, an increase of 150 per cent, while the 
United States, which has been constantly under a protective tar- 
iff law during that period (with the exception of three years), in- 
creased her output 31,648,960 tons in 1868 to 258,539,650 tons 
in 1899—an increase of over 700 per cent. It must be remembered, 
in addition to this, that the United States has consumed in her 
factories, on her railways, and among her people practically all of 
this enormous increase, our exports of coal averaging less than 
3 per cent of our total production, while Great Britain has been 
for years a large exporter of coal. 


EFFECT OF THE WILSON LOW TARIFF ON THE COAL INDUSTRY AND ON 
LABOR EMPLOYED AT THE MINES. 


Another table, No. 7, shows the details of coal production in 
the United States from 1880 to 1899, indicating the quantity m‘ned, 
value of the product, the price per ton at the mines, the number 
of empl , and theaverage number of days in which they were 
employed in each year, the imports and exports of coal and the 
per cent of the world’s production aoe y the United States. 

An on of table will show the effect of the low- 
tariff period upon the coal production and coal producers—the 
wor! in the mines of the United States numbering a half 
million toilers. The uction in 1894, the year in which the low 
tariff was enacted, fell to 170,000,000 tons as oe ae 182,000,000 in 


roduc- 
States 


os os sss osnNes sconce 
n , a loss in asin r 
$22,000,000 in raat single year o 


$l 
one article in which labor forms so important 
of men employed at the mines shows 
low-tariff period; but an examination of 
ber of days in which they were active 
low tariff upon the laboring men in that 
, under protection and the activity of the 
the average number of days in 
of the United States were em- 
in which a low-tariff President 
came into power, es agen of kn are a 
; , and in 1 ‘0 again 
of the Wilson tariff, the num- 
cent in the time in which 
ith 1891, The figures for 1898 
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reduction of imports | show a marke ‘»crease in the number of days employed and an 


3A7 


increase of 38,( men as compared with 1898; while it is eee 
that the figures for 1899 will, when completed, show a much larger 
increase, since the product in 1899 was 39,000,000 tons greater than 
in 1898, and 8,000,000 greater than in 1894, an increase of nearly 
20 per cent in production and 25 per cent in value of the product. 

he growth in the production of iron and steel in the United 
States from 1880 to 1899 is shown in atable (No.8). Pig-iron pro- 
duction in the United States has increased from 3,835,191 tons in 
1880 to 13,620,703 tonsin 1899, which year placed the United States 
at the head of the iron and steel producing nations of the world. 
An examination of this table wiht show the effect of the Demo- 
cratic low-tariff period —1893-1896—upon thisgreatindustry. The 
pig-iron production of 1892 was 9,157,000 tons. In 1893, the year 
of the inauguration of Democracy and low tariff, it fell to 7,124,000 
tons; in 1894 to 6,657,000 tons, and in 1896 was but 8,623,000 tons. 
The year 1897, in which protection was again adopted, showed an 
increase to 9,652,680 tons, and in 1899 an increase to 13,620,703 
tons. Thus the fall from the last year of President Harrison to 
1894, the year in which the low tariff was enacted, was 2,499,622 
tons, or 27 per cent, while the increase of 1899 over 1896, the last 


full year under a low tariff, was 4,997,576 tons, or 57 per cent. 


DEVELOPMENT OF TRON AND STEEL MANUFACTURE UNDER PROTECTION— 
INCREASED PRODUCTION AND LOWER PRICES. 


The reduction of prices noted in the column showing the price 
of steel rails during the period under consideration is also ex- 
tremely suggestive, answering, as it does, the assertion that suffi- 
cient competition to keep prices at a minimum can only be ob- 
tained by a lowtariff. It will beseen from an examination of this 
column that the average annual price of steel rails during the 
period of protection from 1880 to 1893 fell from $67.50, in 1880, to 
$28.12, in 1893. In 1894, the year in which the low tariff was 
adopted, there was a fall of $4 per ton, but the price returned to 
$28 in 1896—dropping to $18.75 in 1897, the year in which the pro- 
tective tariff was again adopted, $17.62 in 1898, and returned in 
1899 to $28.12, the figure at which it stood in 1893 and 1896. 

Another illustration of the tremendous growth of our iron and 
steel industry during this long protection period is found in the 
columns of this table, showing the imports and exports of manu- 
factures of iron and steel in each year from 1880 to 1898, It will 
be seen that under this long period of protection and the develop- 
ment of the manufacturing industries which accompanied it, the 
imports of iron and steel fe!l from $71,266,699 to $12,100,440, and 
that the manufacturers, besides supplying the enormous addition 
to the home market which this reduced importation implies, also 
increased their exportation of iron and steel manufactures from 
$14,716,524 in 1880 to $93,716,031 in 1899, and in the year 1500 the 
total will amount to $120,000,000, or more than eight times that of 
1880. 


OUR GROWTH IN IRON AND STEEL MANUFACTURING, COMPARED WITH THAT 
OF FREE-TRADE ENGLAND. 


The relative growth of the iron and steel industries in the pro- 
tection and nonprotection countries, respectively, is another illus- 
tration of the advantages of the protective system. A table (No, 
9) shows the production of pig iron in free-trade Great Britain 
and protection United States, Germany, France, and Russia in 
each year since 1870. It will be seen that Great Britain, whose 
fame as a producer of iron and steel is world-wide, has only in- 
creased her output during that time from 5,963,515 tons in 1870 
to 9,305,319 tons in 1899, an increase of 56 per cent, while France, 
under a protective tariff, has increased her output during the 
same time from 1,178,114 tons to 2,567,388 tons, an increase of 
117 per cent, and Russia, also a protection country, has increased 
her output from 359,531 tons in 1870 to 2,222,469 in 1898, an increase 
of 520 per cent. Germany, under vigorous protection, has in- 
creased her output of pig iron from 1,391,124 tons in 1870 to 
8,142,017 tons in 1899, an increase of 485 per cent, while the 
United States, with a thoroughly protective tariff, increased her 
output from 1,665,179 tons in 1870 to 13,620,703 tons in 1899, a 
gain of 11,956,000 tons, or 718 per cent. 

Attention is also called to the table (No. 10) which shows the 
relative production of Bessemer steel ingots and rails in the 
United States and in Great Britain since 1868, in which it will be 
seen that the growth in the United States has been enormous as 
compared with that of free-trade Great Britain, the increase in 
ingots in the United States being from 7,589 tons in 1868 to 7,586,354 
tons in 1899, while that of Great Britain increased from 110,000 tons 
in. 1868 to 1,825,074 in 1899. In Ressemer steel rails the growth 
in production has been equally striking. Still another table (No. 
11) compares the production of crude steel of all kinds in the 
United States and in Great Britain from 1875 to 1499, showing 
that tue i=-rease in the United States has been from 19%.716 tons 
in 1873 ro 10,639,857 tons in 1899, while that of Great Britain was 
from 653,500. tons in 1873 to 5,000,000 tons in 1899, 
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. TABLE No. 1.—Manufactured articles imported into and exported from tho 


TIN PLATE—HOME MANUFACTURES INCREASED, IMPORTS DECREASED, AND United States, etc.—Continued. 


PRICES REDUCED BY PROTECTION, 

















Still another striking evidence of the growth of our mannufac- Manufacturers’'ma-| Manufactures Manufactures 
tures under protection is found in the facts presented by a table, terials impo: imported. exported. 
No. 12, which shows imports, home manufactures, and prices of | y,.. eating Per ae 
tin plate in the United States under the protection established by | “Sune nt of Ler 
the McKinley law. Importation of tin poe, before the estab- Value. | total Value. {total 
lishment of the protective duty, ranged in the vicinity of 650,000,000 a, ex 

unds, the amount of meer ont ey, et for ao po Por 
veing over $20,000,000 e Mc ey law, W wen effect 
October 1, 1890, placed a thoroughly protective duty on tin plate, | {Sy -7----."-~"| Slay Sita | sage | Sao sos ant | Adon | Sapte A237 | 17.87 
swe cam the prehectionameented sooner taaeaeiacenha. |<... anws| a| aroven| ae wae | BD 

me. By the uction amounted to over 13, pounds, | 1893 ........... B10, , 868, : 023,118 | 1 4e 
by 1894 to 139,000,000 pounds, by 1896 to 307,000,000 pounds, by 1898 | 1884 ----------- 187 fae! el oeerin| oo a ee | ah. 
over imported n a single year except that of 1801, in which there | ff] asm | S| fereren| gel eraum| 2 
ever 1mpo nas © year excep at o , in which there © ..nccceccer » 268, 26 » B2A, 41. »285, 391 | 26.87 
was an excessive importation in order to evade the duties estab- | |) -----------| Bis ting | gies | 2080271 | Sra | aw ee, She 
lished by the Mc ey Act. Meantime importations have fallen | i900*--""""""""| 310,000,000 | 35.80 |....2....-...|___. vexe| 425,000,000 | 30a 
until ~ a to but oho — hates oy _ 
amount of money sent abroad for article was :613,000, S 
against $21,222, in 1889, * May and June estimated. 


RECENT INCREASE IN PRICE OF TIN PLATE MUCH LESS THAN IN THAT OF 
THE RAW MATERIAL USED. 

An examination of the column in Table No. 12 showing the price 
of Bessemer steel plates in the New York markets since the estab- 
lishment of theindustry in the United States also reveals some inter- 
esting facts. It shows that the awe in 1893, the second year of 

roduction under the protective tariff, was $5.04 per box; that it 
fell steadily year by year until it reached $3.52 per box in 1896, a 


TABLE No. 2.—Increased exportations. 


Certainly the manufacturers and the millions who are benefited by their 
prosperity, have no cause of dissatisfaction with the Dingley law, since tho 
exportation of manufactures has increased under it while the importation « 
manufactures was d . The following figures show the exportation 


ecreasing 
of the 7tes Poly oo on from the Uni States in the first and second 
years of the ley law, compared with the last year of the Wilson law: 








reduction of 80 cent. In 1899 the average price was $4.51 per ie 
box, and on A: 20, 1900, $4.84 per box. This carehen from $3.52 Wilson law, Lees ow. a 
per box in 1896 to $4.85 in 1900 has been the subject of much criti- Exportations. fiscal year | Fiscal year | Fiscal year 
cism, and led to a charge that the increase was an arbitrary one . 1898. 1899. 
caused by combinations of the tin-plate manufacturers of the ace 
country. An examination of the accompanying columns, how- | Flax,hemp,and jute manufactures../ $2,216,184 | $2,557,465 | $3,003, 102 
over, which show the prices of tin and steel illets, the chief con- Se ES a sie painintnmns Seria) cute) sob 
soon that Straits tin increased from 18.8 cents yer pound in New | fiisiarany meaneecaa | wises| auses | Bas 
n Tom cen und in r,and man’ ares Gt ........ 161, ; 23, 466, 985 
York in 1896 to 31 coats in 1900, the period in Ls the pr at ees ere one sone ~ =n~ ons. . ori Sean > a 
in tin plate occurred, while the price of steel billets increased from | {2?ehi'stocl manufactures...) _BiawT.sm | 70,4088 | Tins 
$15.08 per ton in 1897 to $37 on April 20, 1900, thus showing an in- WOE «nies tie loess pounds..| 126,865,128 | 154,628,400 | 174,844. 701 
crease of more than 125 per cent in * ee — “ me Mineral oil, refined... .....- --| 885,798,999 | 900,978,875 | 805, 56, 345 
n price of the 


manufacture of tin plate, while the 

finished article was but 38 per cent. 
The growth of the cotton pe cannes ind , which has 
ready been referred 


prod 
States, the reduction in imports, and increase in domesti 
factures and exports from 1883 to 1899. 
number of bales taken by Northern mills increased from 1,759,000 | jay4 
in 1888 to 2,217,000 in 1899, and those of Southern mills from 313,- 
000 in 1883 to 1,415,000 in 1899, making a total increase from 
2,072,000 to 3,632,000 during the time under consideration, 
time the of manufactures of cotton increased 
$13,721,605 in 1883 to $23,566,914 in 1899, and imports fell 
$38,026,044 in 1883 to $32,054,434 in 1899. An important fact as 





Pa It will be Pere OOD eu that the exports of manufactures pave 
the effect of the low tariff u the manuf: industries is | increased nearly n fiscal year , and are to-day 
shown by « study of the consumption of cotton by the mills of the | "8"! double those of the year in which ¥ peewee. 

United year during that part of the period under —_— 

consideration. In 1892, the last year under President Harrison, 





the number of bales taken by the mills of 
2,556,000. In 1898 the number to 2,375,000 and in 1894 to 


‘ABLE NO. 3.—Domestic exports of principal manufactures during the years 
_ ending June 30, 208 IST, 1888, av and 1899. 

















2,291,000. In 1896 the number was 2,505,000, and in 1898, the first (From official statements of the Treasury Bureau of Statistics. ] 
full year under the —— tariff, it increased to 3,465,- 
: 000, and in 1899 was 3,632,000, an increase of 60 per cent in 1899 1899. 

} ? as compared with 1894, 

ike. TABLE No. 1.—Manufactured articles imported into and from 716, 031 
A 1% United States and Deporte of von materials used by manufacturers in an BL oro, 216 
a ; ¥ year Jrom 1883 to 1900, 35, 983, 529 
a ; [Prepared by the Treasury, Bureau of Statistics. ] ‘ “i 
; le Fe evi 

Se 0, 995, 289 
ae 9, 715, 285 
at = =——~—~S«Sw ent ee fe etn 8 elec Speed Sean ncieeiee arebaneedden 5, 753, 880 

i 75 645,18 432,197 
ey | 3 tee 7G Soi 684 
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4.—Value of exports from the United States of the principal articles of domestic manufaciure,during the years ending June 30, 1890-1899, arranged 


























in order of magnitude in 1899. Aig 
oom 
[From official statements of the Treasury Bureau of Statistics. ] ' 
| i . ty 
Articles. 1890. | 1891. | 1892. | 1893. | 1894. 1895. | 1898. 1897, | 1898, 1899. ie 
se eae! co cs : | ti 
——————————————— inbiicllg eenide hie Ren jeden sete Mlds di lierat sents 
| | | i 
d steel, and manufactures of, not | | i 
Iron Miding iron OPO . cncece access cocves cone) » 542, 208 $28, 909, 614 $28, 800, 990 |$30, 106, 482 |$29, 220, 264 |$32, 000,980 [$41, 160, 877 1857, 497, 872 |$70, 406, 885 | $93, 716, 081 f 
Oil, mineral, refined ......----------+------ 44,658, 854 | 46, 150,282 | 39,704, 152 | 87,574, 667 | 37,083,891 | 41, 498,372 4 56,261,567 | 56,463,185 | 51,782)316 | 51,070, 276 bBo 
Copper, manufactures Of......--.-----+---| 2,349,302 | 4,614,597 | 7,226,302 | 4,525,573 | 19,607,140 | 14,468, 708 | 19,720, 104 | 31,621, 125 | 82) 150; 872 | eS 
Cotton, manufactures of .......-. eos encess 9, 999,277 | 13,604,857 | 13,226,277 | 11,809,355 | 14,340,886 | 13,789,810 | 16,837,396 | 21,087,673 | 17,024, O92 is 
Leather, and manufactures of ..........-. 2,438, 847 | 13,278,547 | 12,084, 781 | 11,912, 154 | 14,283,429 | 15,614,407 | 20,242, 756 | 19, 161,446 | 21) 113) 640 | th 2 
Agricultural implements ........-.------- 8, 859,184 | 3,219,130 | 3,704,983 | 4,657,333 | 5,027,915 | 5,413,075 | 5,176,775 | 5,240,686 | 7,609,732 | 12/422) 197 
Chemicals, drugs, dyes, and medicines...) 5,424,279 | 5,406,781 | 5,691,582 | 5,766,425 | 7,400,953 | 8,189,142 | 9,063,358 | 9,787,578 | 9.441.763 | 10/905) 289 
Wood, manufactures of ..-.....-........-- 6, 509,645 | 5,987,822 | 6,062,789 | 6,058,896 | 6,773,724 | 6,249,807 | 7,426,475 | 8,592,416 | 9.008.219 | 9,715,285 
Fertilizers ...-.00 2. +2000 s-eecenecoeee oae- 1,618,681 | 2,182,274 | 2,657,120 | 3,927,343 | 5,088,445 | 5,741,282 | 4/400,503 | 5,005,929] 4,350) 834 |} 6,964,565 
Paraffin and paraffin wax. ........---....- 2,408,709 | 3,714,649 | 8,965,263 | 4,515,534 | 3,820,656 | 3,569,614 | 4,403,841 | 4.957.096 | 6,080,202 | 6) 804) 684 
Cycles, and parts Of - .-.. ----00-+-0-e00 000+] o- 20 nn «anne | manne ane | wenn =~ wee nce eas snelens eens --sne/eee-e-----2-| 1,898,012 | 7,005,923 | 6,846,529 | 5, 753, 880 
Paper, and manufactures of .............- 1,226,685 | 1,299,169 | 1,882,251 | 1,540,886 | 1,906,634 | 2,185,257 | 2,713,875 | 3,833,163 | 5,494,561 | 5, 477, 834 
To , and manufactures of ........... 8, 876,045 | 4,186,713 | 4,069,380 | 4,050,555 | 3,849,096 | 8,953,165 | 4,380,361 | 5,025,817 | 4,818,493 | 5,178,998 i 
Instruments and apparatus for scientific a : 
BP POSOS . 02 soos eneneenesace coccee 2.2 1,429,785 | 1,575,444 | 1,888,117 | 1,345,621 | 1,534,277 | 1,912,717 | 2,522,217 | 8,054,453 | 2,770,803 | 4,390, 180 ; 
Flex, emp, and jute, manufactures of ..| 2,004,807 | 1,504,740 | 1,998,653 | 1,778,746 | 1,712,744 | 1,722,559 | 1,868,601 | 2,216) 184 2,557,465 | 3,093,102 
Books, maps, engravings, and other 
printed matter ..-...-.--.--.------------- 1,886,004 | 1,820,470 | 1,943,228 | 1,808,873 | 2,620,046 | 2,316,217 | 2,898,722 | 2,647,549 | 2,434,925 | 2, 656, 196 
Spirits. « «000-0020 0-52 ~- n+ «=~ 200 aoe ene =o +--+ 1,683,110 | 1,887,431 | 2,401,117 | 2,724,057 | 5,676,935 | 2,901,686 | 1,730,804! 1,941,703 | 1,850,353 | 2) 495,612 ss 
India rubber and gutta-percha, manufac- & 
tures Of ...........-.0+-------------------| 1,000,307 | 1,236,443 | 1,416,067 | 1,600,406 | 1,461,842 | 1,505,142 | 1,858,556} 1,807,145 |} 2,057,713 | 2,221,141 oer 
BIO ia ace eeethieae besese e<c00s ce vece 878, 115 475,817 612, 531 707, 093 727,011 366, 800 885,198 | 1,665,926 | 1,871,549 | 2,202, 943 SoH 
Cars, passenger and freight, for steam b red 
WOREO o usteewtivbecnhebene pear ccoccccces 2,689,698 | 2,885,250 | 1,820,265 969,871 | 1,700,521 868,378 | 1,002,940 990,950 | 1,738,581 | 2,058, 496 ; 
Carriages and horse cars, and parts of....) 2,056,980 | 2,015,870 | 1,944,170 | 1,605,801 | 1,649,154 1,514,336 | 1,884,658 | 1,955,760 | 1,685,838 | 2,047,778 ia 
Wool, manufactures of ..........-........- 437,479 519, 198 367, 737 826, 055 774, 680 670, 226 913, 609 947,808 | 1,089,632 | 2,047, 407 
Balt MAGE ck kehscntibusene sorece coccee 654, 408 672, 243 657, 934 665, 538 548, 979 558, 770 659, 875 723, 049 585,579 | 1, 888, 124 
Clocks and watches, and parts of........./ 1,695,136 | 1,580,164 | 1,229,616 | 1,204,181 | 1,502,813 | 1,204,005°} 1,460,375 | 1,770,402 | 1,727,409 | 1,863,431 
The iieotes table shows the value of imports and exports of manufac- | TABLE No. 6.—Growth in coal production in free-trade Great Britain, com- bite 
tures each year from 1888 to 1900; the imports covering only those entered pared with that of the protection countries, United States, Germany, and i RSs 
for consumption, France; also the total coal production of the world and the per cent sup- ; 
TABLE No. 5.—Imports and exports of manufactures. plied by the United States at quinquennial periods from 1868 to 1898, in tons tat : 
[From official statements of the Treasury, Bureau of Statistics] of 2,000 pounds. 





Imports of 




















i 
mamantes- Soutien [From reports of United States Geological Survey. ] ae 
Year ending June 30— turesfor | TEbutas- f d 
consump- tures. — . —- a SA pre Bice 
tion. | | Per cent piss 
” United | Great |. i \Total pro-|_,°UP ae 
ES Sa ee $824, 823,601 | $130, 300, 087 Year. States. | Britain, e?Many.| France. | “quction. aes by fs 
IED -vetenecutsistubihawtwoncses eowncsocncccccccece =e 629,989 | 138, 675, 507 States ee 
MBO. cieneniien DAREMA web coNenwecudéannecoussce B16, 678,654 | 151, 102,376 i . ere j 
a woneces eenveeannceeeeen--e- Weeeeeeesees cone eee. ate ae’ ao a ae } eer FP —  & 
owenccwenanes eeeenecees snes tesecennns cncecccecen--- , O82, , 510, 937-| 1868 ............- 31, 648, 960/115, 518, 006) 36, 249, 233/14, 697, 236220, 561, 535) 14. 35 
1893 ......-.- eeeens oneene penewn a cnces aeccne nae seeee--- 356,866,306 | 158,023,118 | 1870..-.......... 36, 806, 560\123, 682, 935) 37,488,312 14, 530, 716,238, 653, 228 15.42 ? i 
TEDL . . onan swnnes amoswe eneneewnns cocens coeecseecconese: 234,190,173 | 183,728,808 | 1875 ............. 52, 288, 320 149, 303, 263, 52, 703, 970)18, 694, 916 SUB, 459, 656 16.95 ; 
1805 .onaennsaseenennces ennsercencencnne seccsecccncecse- 317,257,176 | 183,595, 7 Bi ncene --|. 71, 481, 569/164, 605, 733) 65, 177, 634/21, 346, 124/364, 727, 405 19. 60 t 
IOUT wonninceiiih IPM tenndndn onctcemestenseseouce 328, 987,528 | 228, 571,178 | 1885 - .- 110,957, 522)178, 473, 588) $1, 227, 255/21, 510, 359/447, 581, 529 24.79 
1807 ....... wenwnneecsee ane eeceesennrncnwenneeccces s+. 327,324,920 | 277,285,391 | 1890 - .- |157, 770, 983/208, 408, 003) 98, 398, 500.28, 756, 638/563, 603, 432 27.99 
1898 ......... seeeeeneeseennneteneneneeceeeeeene seen nnee| 226,250,002 | 290, 607,354 | 1805 - |193, 117, 530/212, 320, 725/114, 561, 318,30, 877, 922/644, 177, 076 29.98 
= = onan ee eeeenene seeeeee Wo eaeennnn wn nen nnn en neeeeneees 259,862,751 | | 338,675,558 | 1998*._.. 2... Prat Ee, SEDER, OOH, OO 144, 283, 196 35, 748, 644/731, 534, 602 30. 70 
PROCES Ose ren ne Ore eenne cose So etes weeens Hoes wecees| sen ceescewaees . A | | | | | 
* May and June estimated. *For United States, 1899; for all others, 1898. ied 
re 28 
TABLE No, 7.—Coal production in the United States from 1880 to 1399, showing the relative value of coal produced in the United States in protection and low if P 
tariff years, and relative employment of men at the mines in each of those years. i 
tia? 
[Figures of production from reports of United States Geological Survey; of commerce from reports of Bureau of Statistics. ] f hs 
| = _— ; 
| Per cent 
| Average N |Average | | | of world's 
| | Number | Imports for produc- 3 
Year. Coal mined in} Value of the 'price Per! ofem- |Bumber |“ consump- | Ranente ppm rN 
nited States. roduct. | ton at of days | ce 4 Sere + | ee oep as 
U Pp | mines. | ployees. an | tion. | nee ; } 
| | States, 
cae + 
Tons of 2,000 Tons of 2,2/,0| Tons of 2.210 ara 
pounds. pounds. | { { 
ena Secenacesetcescce Mbddbpbdawt avan nese 71, 481, 569 Fe Sao’ 615, 260 | “ae 
IEEE ..-asencesecctecensaccoces ances Riieitds Gintilnadgnes onnetses 85, 881, 030 349, escal €53, 246 2 
1882 My si vRDNL AaB oalwc Sd dod Suse ssen cones 285,789 | 146, 632, 868, 062 
1883 Rab tide sass be aendbSedsd decéseccccence 115, 212, 125 159, 494, 855 | 1, 020, 864 Pe! 
1884 i inihd candédacehededenshencedhucccene= 119, 735, O61 148, 768, 578 1,295, 305 * 
Sebi deeeiiisllncennenserressa--onee csceneeesee-| 110,957,523 | 150,019,506 1,271, 42 a 
id SMS UNED UMMM GUss cadtecnéduenenccecccececoe ence e---| 118,680,027 154, 600, 176 1,211, : 
1887 130, 650, 211 182, 498, 737 1, 531, 850 
TO dihlibabditintiaes papittindithens Sete Abiesoednagacenewcece nen eee 148, 659, 407 190, 881, 012 1, 830, 004 
TEM einibatibieanincdeosuntescsccanecasecensecso----| 941,000,608 160, 226, 323 1, 792, 783 
PEP SEGRE Chics sdiltiin ona cance caccnececare ov eneeanibeccen 157, 770, 963 176, 804, 573 318, 204 2, 075, 265 « 
Ole sh vehiiuieedidibions ddnbacueanecdeccces bustin dasdcecese 168, 566, 668 191, 133, 135 205, 803 2,477, 120 vere 
Wey Ti iititeenteeetstneesnenneeeenneneneneenenneeeaceenneceeeees-| 179,820,071 | 207, 606,381 B41, 943 2, 497, 508 ( 
eR en thas ecne cans 60c00e s+ eensesemocens epee wie 182, 352, 774 208, 438, 696 363, 309 8, 657, 878 See 
SN eheiialiniNiednccasbh aie ooc-o~ WeesyVegey nesters 170, 741, 526 186, 141, 564 376, 206 3, 636, 341 
ical Dass oncans peneectccareaces anes 193, 117,530 197, 799, 043 882, 879 3, 682, 693 ae 
TOPE CRORE ee owen ne meme Meee ee esee ssn weeee Peete ween eewe 191, 986, 357 196; 640, 166 386, 656 8, 626, 202 : 
SSOUIOSAMEUDESES Ueie Uns Sdedne costes os oecces cousestecesccs 200, 221, 665 198, 869, 178 397, 701 8, 698, O51 a “4 
Buses SabataStsbeosenmueawadestesaccncecccssencccceccesceccese] 819,974,687 208, 000, 850 401, 221 4, 508, 405 BO. O7 ; 
Sen MccsnMitthusttheesetpecesneessepecccrscncoces-| 208,680,000 | 900, 005, 418 5, 752, 150 *31. 01 ; 
* Estimated. ° & 
\ , A 
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(From official reports of Treasury, Bureau of Statistics.] 
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TABLE No. 9.—Production Pig tron in the United States, 
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[From the American Iron and Steel Association report.] 
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TABLE No. 13.—Cotton production and manufacturing in the United States, showing reduction in imports and increase in domestic manufacture and exports. 
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TABLE No. 13.—Cotton production and manufacturing in the United States, etc.—Continued. 


Taken for home consumption. Exports of Imports of 








Total Raw 
Se ras fac |. manufac 
Year. commer- | 5 aa cotton ne 
‘| By North- | By Sonth- tures tures 
cial crop. | orn mills. | ern mills. | Total. imported. | -¢ cotton. | of ectton. 
i —_—_——————_——— Pf - — 
Bales. Bales. Bales. Pounds, | 
1, 805, 000 456,000 | 2,261,000 5,497,502 | $13,013, 189 $28, 917, 799 
1,790, 000 480,000 | 2,270,000 7, 978, 089 10, 212, 644 25, 805, 042 
1,780, 000 545,000 | 2,825,000 8, 606, 049 9, 999, 277 29, 918, 055 
2, 027, 000 613,000 | 2,640,000 20, 908, 817 13, 604, 857 29, 712, G24 
2,172, 000 | 684,000 | 2,856,000 28, 663, 769 18, 226, 277 28, 823, 841 
1, 652, 000 723,000 | 2,375,000 43, 367, 952 11, 800, 355 38, 560, 293 
1, 580,000 711,000 | 2,291,000 27, 705, 049 14, 340, 886 22, 846, DAT 
2,019, 000 852,000 | 2,871,000 49, 332, 022 13, 789, 810 33, 196, 625 
1, 605, 000 900,000 | 2, 505, 000 55, 350, 520 16, 837, 396 2, 437, 504 
1, 793, 000 999,000 | 2,792,000 51, 808, 026 21, 087, 678 34, 420, 363 
2,211,000 | 1,254,000 | 3,465,000 52, 660, 363 17, 024, 082 27, 267, 300 
2,217,000 | 1,415,000 | 8,632,000 50, 158, 158 23, 566, 914 32, 054, 434 
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section No. IL—A DISCUSSION OF THE EFFECT OF HIGH AND LOW 
TARIFFS UPON THE FARMERS OF THE COUNTRY; WITH STATISTICAL EVI- 
DENCE ATTACHED. 
The farmer has shared with the business man, the manufacturer 
and his workmen, the railways and their employees, and the va- 


ious classes of our citizens, in the general prosperity following 
the return to protection. His markets have increased both at 
home and abroad, and with this increase have come advanced 
prices for what he sells and advanced value of that which he re- 
tains. Not only do the figures of exports show a marked increase 
in his receipts from abroad, but in the home market, by far the 
most important to him, prices have advanced, consumption and 
demand in , and with these has come prosperity to this 
greatest class of producers. 

A table, No. 1, which is given on another page, gives the rates of 
duty on the principal farm products under each tariff since 1883. 
It will be seen that on all farm pena the rate of duty was re- 
duced by the Wilson tariff, and in most cases that of the McKin- 
ley tariff was restored by the Dingley tariff. This increase has 
had its effect in checking the importation of manufactured arti- 
cles of farm production, and thus has saved to the farmers a large 
share of the home market. 

DECREASED IMPORTATION OF FARM PRODUCTS UNDER THE M'KINLEY AND 
DINGLEY LAWS. 

A table, No. 2, prepared by the Department of Agriculture, 
shows the im of agricultural products from 1894 to 1899. It 
will be seen that there was a marked decrease in the importation 
of farm products immediately following the repeal of the Wilson 
law, which occurred in July, 1897, the imports of the year ending 
June 80, 1897, having thus come entirely under the Wilson Act. 
The total imports of agricultural products, as classified by the De- 
partment of Agriculture, was, in the fiscal year 1897, $400,871,868; 
in 1898, under the Dingley law, it dropped to $314,291,796, and in 
1899 was $355,514,881. is gives an average reduction of over 
$60,000,000 a Pay in agricultural imports in 1898 and 1899 as com- 
pared with 1897, 

A SINGLE EXAMPLE. 


Many single instances might be cited to show the reduction in 
individual classes of articles, but as a single example will be all 
that is required for this purpose, the comparatively unimportant 
item of eggs is selected. An tion of the import figures of 
the Bureau of Statistics, given in Table 3, shows that prior to the 
enactment of the ey law, which placed a duty upon eggs 
entering the United States from abroad, the valuation of the im- 

rtations ranged from two million to two and a half million dol- 

ars per annum, ein the, Socal ear 1889 $2,418,926 and in the 
ear 1890 $2,074,912, ly following the enactment of that 
aw the fell to less than any former figure, and in the 
year 1894; the last year of the ey law, amounted to only 
$199,586, or but 10 per cent of the average in the years preceding 
its enactment. The Wilson law, however, reduced the duty on 
eggs from 5 cents to 8 cents per dozen, and in 1895, the first year of 
its operation, the increased to $324,133 in value, fol- 
a the general in 1896-1897. The Dingley law re- 
_ the rate of duty to 5 — i gen Fp 3 1898 the vente 
mportations again i ° , and in fiscal year o 
1900 averaged about $1,700 per month, or a trifle above $20,000 per 
ear, maeciees over $2,000,000 per annum before a 
uty was placed against article of foreign production. 


IMPROVEMENT OF THE HOME MARKET UNDER PROTECTION. 






It is in the of the home market, however, that the 
farmer's het ened trees protection is found. With general 
osperity in n facturing, in mining, in tion, and in 

1 the consumption all of consum- 





activity, silent mills 
loyees | earnings, the de- 
tion is very great and the farmer thus becomes 
is clearly shown by Table No. 4, 


taken from the Statistical Abstract, which shows the amount of 
certain articles retained for consumption for each individual in 
the United States for various years from 1868 to 1898. This table, 
which has been published for a long term of years, is a generally 
ro authority on matters of this character. A single ex- 
ample, that of wheat, will be sufficient to illustrate the effect of 
the depression or prosperity accompanying low or protective 
tariffs upon home consumption. 

Prior to the election of 1892, and the depression which imme- 
diately followed it, the amount of wheat retained for consump- 
tion was about 6 bushels per capita. On some occasions it ex- 
ceeded that figure, being in 1883 and 1885 more than 6} bushels 
= capita, and seldom falling below 54 bushels. In the year 1893, 

owever, during the depression which immediately followed the 
election of a Democratic President and a free-trade Congress, the 
~ capita wheat consumption fell to 4.85 bushels, in 1894 to 3.41 

ushels, and in 1897 was 8.88 bushels. No year in the entire term 
covered by this table shows so small a consumption of wheat per 
capita as does either of these years 1894 and 1897, for it should be 
kept in mind that the Wilson tariff was not repealed until after 
the close of the fiscal year 1897. Immediately following the repeal 
of that act there was a marked increase in the per capita consum))- 
tion, and in 1899 it had again about reached its normal figure, 
being for that year 5.95 bushels per capita. 

Another example may be found in the amount of cotton retained 
for consumption under protective and low tariffs, respectively. 
In the years 1891 and 1892 the amount of domestic cotton retained 
for consumption was, respectively, 22 and 24 pounds per capita, 
while in 1893 it fell to 17 pounds per capita. In 1894 it was 16 
ponnte and in 1896 and 1897, 18} pounds, increasing, however, 

n 1898, under protection, to 26.2 pounds, and in 1899 to 27.1 
unds, or 50 per cent more than the average during the entire 

emocratic free-trade term from 1893 to 1897. 

VALUE OF FARM PRODUCTS UNDER LOW AND PROTECTIVE TARIFFS, RE- 
SPECTIVELY. 

It is not necessary to multiply illustrations to show the reduced 
consuming power of our people under the depression which ac- 
companied low tariffs, but some figures, published in the Statis- 
tical Abstract and others prepared by the Department of Agri- 
culture, showing the value of crops and of farm animals in each 
year during a long term of years, indicate something of the tre- 
mendous losses to the farmer which accompanied and was the 
legitimate fruit of the low-tariff experiment of 1893-1897. 

SHEEP AND WOOL VALUES REDUCED. 

Take first the single item of wool. The Wilson law, as is well 
known, gave the country in the item of wool an example of the 
effect of genuine Simon Pure Democratic free trade. It was tothe 
free-trade mind the one redeeming feature of that act whose fee- 
ble attempts at retaining a shadow of protection was denounced 
as an evidence of ‘‘party perfidy and dishonor.” Under that 
act importations of foreign woo!, which had never but once 
reached so much as 150,000,000 pounds, were in its very first year 
more than 200,000,000 pounds, and in its closing year exceeded 
350,000,000 pounds. As aconsequence, wool fell nearly 50 per cent 
in value, the October price of washed clothing Ohio fleece wool, 
medium, dropping from 33 cents per pound in 1892 to 19 cents in 
1896, but increasing to 29 cents in 1897, immediately following the 
restoration of the protective tariff under the Dingley law, and to 
83.5 cents in the month of October, 1899, as shown by a table, No. 
5, which gives also the imports of wool during a iong term of 


ars. 
eo table, No. 6, which is compiled from the Statistical Ab- 
stract of the United States, gives the home production of wool, 
the average price per pound, the per cent which the foreign prod- 
uct forms of the total wool consumption in the United States, the 
number of sheep on farms and their value, also the value of im- 
port of wool and wool manufactures in each year from 1875 to 
1899. An examination of this table shows that foreign wool, 
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which, under protective tariffs, formed from 16 to 33 per cent of 
the domestic consumption, increased to 40 per cent in 1845, 46 io 
cent in 1896, and 57 per cent in 1897. As a conseqnence of this 
increased importation of foreign woo!s and the accompanying re- 
duction of nearly one-half in price the number and value of sheép 
on farms was greatly reduced, the number of sheep on farms in 
1893 being 47,273,558, and their value $125,909,264. By 1896 the 
number had fallen to 38,298,783 and the value to $55,167,735, the 
actual value having thus been reduced one-half, meaning a loss 
in sheep alone of more than $60,000,000 to the farmer, while the 
annual loss in his wool clip during that time was correspondingly 
reduced. Another effect of the rates of duty on wool and woolens 
is shown by the colunins stating the value of imports of wool and 
manufactures of wool. The value of the foreign wool imported 
— 1893 had not for many years reached so much as $20,000,000; 
utin 1895 it had exceeded $25,000,000; in 1896 exceeded $32,000,000, 
and in 1897, the last year of the existence of the Wilson law, was 
$58,243,191, while importsof woolen goods, which in 1892 amounted 
to 35,000,000, were in 1896 $53,000,000, and in the fiscal year 1897 
$49,000,000. 
VALUE ‘OF FARM ANIMALS REDUCED BY LOW TARIFF, BUT RESTORED BY 
PROTECTION. 

It is not in sheep alone that the value of farm animals was 
affected by the low-tariff law and the depression which accom- 
panied it. Another table, No. 7, shows the value of the various 
classes of farm animals as eevee by the Department of Agri- 
culture in each year from 1870 to 1900. It shows that the value 
of horses on farms fell from more than $1,500,000,000 on Jan 1, 
1892, to $300,000,000 in 1896 and $452,000,000 on January 1, 1897, 
a loss cf $540,000,000 in this one item during the five years under 


consideration. In mules the value fell from $175,000,000 in 1892 
to$92,000,000in 1897; swine, from ,000,090 in 1892 to$166,000,000 
in 1897, and of all farm animals value fell from $2,461,755,698 


on yap A 1, 1892, to $1,655,414,612 on January 1, 1897, a loss of 
$806,341 ,086, while the figures for January 1, 1900, show that the 
two-billion-dollar line has again been crossed the restoration 
of values accompanying the Dingley protective tariff and the 
prosperity which it brought to the farmer by increased home con- 
sumption as well as foreign markets. The American 
Agriculturist, a well-known publication, in a recent number, says 
that the livestock of the country in 1900 is worth $700,000,000 more 
than it was during the years of on under the low-tariff act. 
VALUE OF CROPS FELL UNDER LOW TARIFF—RESTORED BY PROTECTION. 
Nor is it in farm animals alone, however, that the farmer was 
the loser under low tariff, or the gainer i 
Another table (No. 8), also p 
culture, shows a value of 
such as corn, wheat, oats, , barley, 


toes, from $103,000,000 in 1892 to $72,000,000 in 1896, while 
these cases the figures for 
values over those under the W Act. 

TESTIMONY OF A WELI-KNOWN AGRICULTURAL AUTHORITY. 


On this general question of the value of crops the American 
Agriculturist says that— 
The value of staple crops in 1899 was valued at $400,000,000 more than under 


EVERY STATE SUFFERED UNDER LOW TARIFF. 

To those who desire to trace carefully the course of price. }y 
the various articles and in each section of the country during ¢);, 
years 1892 to 1899, another table (No. 9) will offer this opporty. 
nity. It will be seen that every State shared in the depressioy, 5 
did also every article of farm production. 3 
RELATIVE FALL IN PRICES OF ARTICLES OF FARM PRODUCTION AND | ARM 

CONSUMPTION, 1870 TO 1899—-FARMERS HAVE BEEN GAINERS—A LESS Ith ))((., 


TION IN PRICES OF ARTICLES PRODUCED THAN IN ARTICLES REQUl ign 
FOR CONSUMPTION. . 


On this question of prices of farm products several other {a))!o; 
will prove especially mere to those desiring to make a caro. 
ful study of the subject. A table (No. 10) shows the average far, 

rice for the principal articles of farm production in each yoar 
rom 1870 to 1899; also the wholesale price in New York of tho 

rincipal articles of farm consumption during the same perio), 

his table is compiled by the Bureau of Statistics from the reports 
of the Department of Agriculture and from the Aldrich rey y+ 
on prices, supplemen by the reports of the Department of 
Labor on prices since 1890. 

A careful study of this table shows that the prices of artic’es 
consumed on the farm have fallen with greater rapidity thay 
those of the articles produced on the farm. Wheat, for instanco, 
fell in price from 94,4 cents per bushel in 1870 to 58.4 cents in 
1899, a decline of 37 per cent, while ‘sugar, one of the most im. 
portant classes of articles purchased by farmers for consump. 
tion, fell from 13.2 cents e pound in 1871 to 4.9 cents in 1899, 4 
decrease of 63 per cent. Corn fell from 49.4 cents per bushel in 
1870 to 80.2 cents in 1899, a decrease of 39 per cent, while sheet. 
ings fell from 14} cents per yard in 1870 to 5.2 cents in 1899, a re- 
duction of 64 per cent. Oats fell from 39 cents in 1870 to 25 cents 
in 1899, a reduction of 36 per cent, while drillings fell from 11.9 
cents in 1870 to 5.1 cents per yard in 1899, a decrease of 65 per cent. 

Horses, which — show a greater fall in value than any 
other article of farm production, owing to the substitution of 
steam and electricity for the class of transportation of which those 
animals formed so important a factor, show a fall in average farm 
price from $81.38 per head in 1870 to $37.40 in 1899, a decline of 
54 per cent, while mineral oil shows a fall from 20.5 cents per gal- 
lon in 1870 to an average of 5.8 cents in 1899, a reduction of 80 per 
cent in cost. show an average price per head in 187\) of 
$2.29 and a fall to $1.58 in 1895 under the low tariff, but a return 
to $2.75 in 1899, the average value of sheep being higher in 1%) 
than in any year since 1875. Swine show a fall in the average 
value on the of from $7.03 head in 1870 to $4.40 in 139), 
a reduction of 37 oad cent, while fine salt shows a fall of from 
ae per er in 1870 to 65 cents per barrel in 1899, a reduction 
of 7 cen 

Milch cows show a fall of from $39.12 per head, average farm 
price, in 1870 to $27.66 in 1899, a fall of 29 per cent, while the aver- 
age W rice of shoes (men’s ) is quoted at $1.50 

r pair in_1870 and 93 cents in 1899, a fall of 88 percent. § Pota- 
show an —- farm price of 72 cents per bushel in 1870 and 
48.4 cents per bushel in 1899, a fall of 40 per cent, while bags show in 
average price of 36.2 cents each in 1870 and 14.3 cents in 1899, a drop 


of 60 per cent. Hayshows a fall from $13.82 per ton, the average 
farm price in 1870, to $7.27 in 1899, a fall of 44 per cent, while 
scythes are quoted at $12 per dozen in 1870 and $3.74 in 14), a 


reduction in price of 69 cent. Cotton shows an average farm 
price in 1871 of 16.9 cents, but in 1872 it was 22.1 cents. Compar- 
ing 1899, when the price was 6.88 cents, with 1872, the higher of the 
two former years under consideration, we find that the fall in 
— is 69 per cent, while cotton tickings have declined in price 
28.6 cents per yard in 1870 to 7 cents per yard in 1899, a {fall 

of 754 per cent. 

FREIGHT RATES HAVE FALLEN MORE RAPIDLY THAN FARM PRICES. 

re of interest to a i os et rates 
ve Tr ra prices production. 
Table No. 11, aie deacon average annual prices of farm 
production and farm consumption, presents columns showing thc 
to New York 
ew York, The 


rates on canned 
per hundredweight 
hundredweight in 1897, the latest year for 
reduction of 80 per cent. 
Tables 12, 18, 14, and 15 are 
the = pene live oe 
from cents 1 sin 
43 cents to 35 Ee the. 
dressed beef. from 88 cents to 4 
dressed hogs fell from 5! 
cents in 1809. Freight rates on wheat from 
marked reduction, as will be 
16, 17, and 1 
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The above statements of prices on farms and in the New York | that the cause of the depression which then existed in every in- 
kets, also relating to freights, it is raner to add, are | dustry was not the tariff, but the lack of sufficient currency, and 
vficially compiled by the Statistical Bureaus of the Agricultural | that this could only be supplied by the free and unlimited coinage 


ry Departments except where otherwise specified. of silver at the ratioof 16to1. The country rejected free coinage 
ond ES saeemee AND THE SILVER QUESTION. and adopted a protective tariff, and the prosperity which has come 


The facts which I have cited, Mr. Speaker, showing prosperity | both in increased business and increased currency fully disproves 
in every branch of industry, have anu important relation to the | the Democratic claim that the depression which then existed was 

ilver question, which formed so prominent a feature of the cam- | due to the necessity for free coinage of silver, and at the same 
- ign of 1896 and which the Democratic leaders promise to again | time sustains the claim of Republicans that it was due to the low 
- in the campaign of 1900. We were to’d in that campaign | tariff then existing. 


TABLE No. 1.—Farm products and duties thereon under four tariffs. 
{From the American Economist. ] 








Republican tariff of 


1897. 


Law of 1883. Republican tariff of 1890.| Democratic tariff of 1894. 


€ yy 


30 cents per bushel. 






















| 

DarleP o<ésssuwets Jibedesivsibtecece .-------| 10 cents per bushel....) 80 cents per bushel-.....| 30 per cent ad valorem. .- 

Buckwheat eer wares asipewesue -| 10 per cent. ........ -| 15 cents per bushel .| 20 per cent ad valorem....| 15 cents per bushel. 
COP .n.-oeeeee a ccnne senwonns coscne oo -| 10 — per bushe aes | do .. | Do. 

Re hk iil BE A a pudibdostocecteneseces cose] veces O ow nnccenceese chil«tt daa do. 

ar gna ern ee oan wenn ee enee sawn eens eeeees 20 cents per bushe OME ie * ocala a aecore ...| 23 cents per bushel. 
Butter ..c0-- ee-cocennace eons encnne eennneene tide qosses cecees 4 =e per pound 4 cents per pound......... | 6 conts per pound. 

7 dei avuliea>dabcaebecdsoce ccc cccccelonss~ GO soanp 1 90 peice Mind aint edivobaebs | 0. 

Be ae EEE Bhat ende—pae «=< 0-- ------ 10 per cent......-...--.| 40 cents per bushel-..... 20 per cent ad valorem....| 45 cents per bushel. 
Eggs PrN. RCS eee nen meen e ween een eee te wenee a .| 5cents per dozen ..-..... 3 cents per dozen..........| 5 cents per dozen. 
Hay | tk ide St Aida gladdns Giiwed doo ceces cece cocses a e 3, Eee iP CUE cdin dhnonacu cas $4 per ton. 

HopS ...21. ssseesnwenneecsees sesnesens ma erseeereesn-see---| 8 cents per pound -.... 5 cents per pound...... 8 cents per pound.......... 12 cents per pound. 
Potatoes ......--+« ea wnee cane cena cacces cecces coc ene ennees 15 cents per bushel ...| 25 cents per bushel--..-. | 15 cents per bushel........| 25 cents per bushel. 
Flaxseed, Cte ....00seececcen cnsee sne- ees eeenere == ---ee- 20 cents per bushel....| 30 cents per bushel. -.... | 20 cents per bushel... .-. Do. 
Gardon 8OCAS. .....200 voce cennneee cons seen ene s eee eee cone ee 20 per cent...........-.| 20 per cent ........-...-. | 10 per cent ad valorem....) 30 per ct.ad valorem. 
Bacon and hams....-.~-.-+.---+-- --------------++-------- 2 cents per pound ..... 5 conts per pound. ..... | 4% per cent ad valorem....| 5 cents per pound. 
Beef, mutton, ete .....- pulls Wndhne wbb sos Beeane eonese eoncee lcent per pound -..... 2 cents per pound. ...... we- -GO cae eeeeene--e-ee----| 20ents per pound. 

First class ......-. CE diidd odbimsanacvecnacaccccenc 10 cents per pound ....| 11 cents per pound ...... | Free .......-.------+-------| IL cents per pound. 

Second class .......---- ne cewececeeweeee senene tons cnes 12 cents per pound ..../ 12 cents per pound-..... | dhs Ua chin bdninipedwedoaeeiv | 12 cents per pound. 

Third Class .....-.+---00---- -o-e00 --2-+-- 2 +--+ ++ -+---- 2 cents per pound one] 82 per cent .............. Lodte SR bdsbesadeceswoscee osss| GOONIES BOP BOERNE. 

Third class .....-..-- Giblep tand esecwdsees erences ences 5 cents per pound ....- SO per cent -........---.-- a Dh pebbewedinedcasedsses 7 cents per pound. 

cot i 
a i Sipbiiilan Up dabeeaccar coerce peccesocceccce 1 per pound. ...-...--- 75 per pound.........- | $2.25 per pound........... $2.50 per pound. 

Not stemmed. .................--.......--.-..-.......| 45 cents per pound ..../ $2 per pound ............ | $1.50 per pound .......... .| $1.85 per pound. 

All other StommMed.....---------=-n-----20-00---+----| 40 cents per pound .-...| 50 cents per pound...... hi) conts per pound .... ... ih cents per pound. 
Cattle 2.2.0. cennee on-scene conn enne necese nn snes ceeens teen ee | once een an en ne rene cece eres $10 per head ...........- 20 per cent ad valorem....| 27} per ct. ad valorem. 
Sheep - ..---- on - nee oon een enone cnnern nee eee eee ee e--------- A csicila wadea tanlace mannan $1.50 per head ........... i ee ee a es | $1.50 por head. 

OTSOS ««. 200 onan eennnn eecces cone nnnneereee cane ceeene enee-- eeseeses Rowe accene snecenas $30 per head . ............ OO cece ccccuc-ss<cecse-] 900 por head, 
Ponte, GIN Dictate aden ncn nnd noc c cw cece ccc c cece] coccce connes covece cece ena= 5 cents per pound.-_.. 8 cents per pound .........| 5 cents per pound. 
Ca ia es his ec emenne nasenancnses} © OOtUS POU MORG.........| FOO .....-. --222---eenenee- 8 cents per head. 
ORG occ cadecc cnn cdaascssescere cvce pi naks nahoscy souk | ccccce Sencec cececes coeseees | 20 cents per gallon ._... 1) cents per gallon ........| 20 cents per gallon. 
oe eee ekbkatene cedbwcdne coccce coccee) sc ceces conccs conc cece cores 40 cents per bushel...... 20 cents per bushel-.... ¥ 40 cents per bushel. 
ADDING 6.n. corn ncabewnsssecbnicesens 05 c0n socses cocces co ccce| conn eccecces sons coceve ses: | 25 cents per bushel -..... prt U she waerdscéacoseese 25 cents per bushel. 
AGRICULTURAL IMPORTS AND EXPORTS, 1894-1809. ee us now see uses aus the McKinley and Dingley tariffs by putting 
a duty one protected the American farmer's egg basket; whether or not 
[From official reports of the Department of Agriculture. } they checked the importation of foreign eggs. Here are the figures for six- 


Tho value of the agricultural Seposte and exports of the United States | teen years: 


during each fiscal year from 1894 to 1899, inclusive, as compared with the to- Imports of foreign eggs. 

















tal im — and total domestic exports, is shown by the official statistics | _____________ a * 

given below. : ‘  - 

TABLE No. 2.—Value of imports and domestic exports of the United States. Year ending June #0— Dozens. | Value. 
total and an ames ar agricuitural exports over agricultural | ai 
imports during each fiscal year from 1892 to 1899, inclusive. | 

Imports. 
Years ended June 30— Per cent 
Total Agr jeul- | agricul 
ural. 
Dito EEimence dnaw goss $654, 994, 57, 743, 253 54. 62 
NS ST BK ee | Sore 118. 08 50. 97 
bibteeeteesbh cbctecccccec ccc. 779, 724, 674 | 391,029, 407 50.15 
SEES Ee 764, 730,412 | 400,871,468 $2. 42 
os SMA) S55... ile | 616,049,654 | 314,201, 796 51.02 “| 2.709; 4 1: 
Sea. ence | 697,148, 489 | «355, 514, 881 NS PIR OS RR 7,1: 88, O82 
— — ---|—--—— | Te meswaenah 47.700 
iis Senda 717, 924, 639 966, 964, 708 ad a eedigehenten 166,319 8,078 
Bel diid hed lel cdaceatienie katie elie abieince ek meoeihadinétmbeen | 225, 180 21, 300 
eae —_ a oo singihanpenanateebace 175, 000 | 12, 700 
| 








Domestic exports. Excess of ag- cs ars 
ee rmennnnne |v PICUItUTE, 
Years ended June 30— Agricul. | Percent exports over 


agricul- agricultural 


* May and June estimated. 





TABLE No. 4.—Merchandise imported into, exported from, and retained for 






























tural. | imports. consumption in the United States, 1868 to 1899. 
| [From the Statistical Abstract of the United States, 1899.] 
ee weenenee-ss-| $860,204,937] $630, 270, 72.511 $272, 527,535 a . ~ 
TERE avers cogeisahaiinitnanocebe 793; 802) 558, 385, 861 70.33 185, 2697 876 I Exports of domestic | Retained for consumption 
3O08 ...encesophssemennsoonss-| 800,500 574, 098, 264 66.54) 183,388, 857 mporte. merchandise. per capita. 

187 .. ces negusesn ssesis coacs-| 2,00800N, 689, .55, 193 06. 84 288, 883, 725 Atanas lalate el. 
Joop icriccrciresceeseeea-| R10, BOL, 91s, # 850, 018,040) 70.08) Bat, 727, 150 se i 43 | @ | Raw wool con- 
steate ennees seseecesenenee| 1,208,901, 222 792,811,783] 65.85] 437, 296, 852 £2 18 4 fe |s8 8 |” sumed, 

Annuala 1804 a ot 8 be 3 =o of. = ar _ 
TD eosvcceteceee=eo-| 1,020,564,766] 004,874, t.0 327,900, 202 Bs | & G | eng Ae g/& 
©; BRE BES : Be 
*The value of the agricultural exports for 1898 has been increased $511,004 38 2 & a. | OE i 8 
above the previously stated, this sum being the value of exports of 32 i & | Sin) see 8 3 - 
Taste cobton, that was not separately recorded in the customs re- $84) 3 2 | B25 £33 $ s £ d 
prior ; = s e a 
‘TABLE Sai ~Srpertations of eggs, as affected by the tariff. bss z f BES Bas 5 E 3 : 
; McK law, in 1890, there was no duty on re ‘ 
the f of t vooeing that the tion of this class ee ee Ie Pe ee 
co 6 and was constan crowing. placed a | 
framers of the law saw that P.cent.|P.cent.| Lbs. | Bush.| Lbs. |P. cent. 
been such that they dared not entirely remove it, ae 94.34] $7.29) 70.19]........ 10.51) 5.36{ 5.14) 119 
rate to 3 cents dozen. The Dingley Act re- 45) 4.468) 7.20) 75.85 }........ 12.88} 5.21) 6.78 U.8 
Fate of 5 cents per dozen. 1.06 { 496] 977 78.40 |........ e| 64i| 643) 223 








BLE No. 4.—Merchandise imported into, exported m, and retained for TABLE No. 5.—Imports of fore wool from 1860 to 1899, etc.—Conti)» 
™ O noumption in the United States, 1808 to ade Goutinued. f Abciiaes Continn 










Exports of domestic | Retained for consumption 
Imports. Teeochundion. per capita. . 





January. April. July. Oct Cay 
pt 














































e Is 
» la 3 [32 " digs! |4i, 
Bll RI [3 d/a/a/a) ai blala|d a. 
ag § 4 g2 Bee 2 E a a z Aa & | i 
ror yee | 3a| © |BEE| BE i | 3 el 

we | 

& =| & leselys 3 | 8 50 | 38 | 85 | 57 55 | 42 | 86 | 60 | 5 | « 
= 3S a 58 | 50 | 42 | 60 56 | 50 | 40 | 38 | 3) | 
4 23 & g ~"| 40 | 33 | 27 | 42 43 | 87 | 90 | 56 | 41 | 3 
.. 60 | 521 45 | 60 56 | 40) 85) 60) 50 yo 
Ebs| 2 Bie 2 Re De, Bienen 282; 955 | 60 | 50 | 42 | 52 85 | 60} 40 | 50 | 45 | fj 

ae" is BT BB 1 By 1 Ui Re cece cerca fecenerncennees 45 | 40 | 37 | 45 88 | 80 | 22) 47 | 4s 
b ctuppueneeiiion gthisaideicnnaied 48 | 59 | 50 | 46 43 | 47 | 45 | 60 | 60 | @3 
11 | inielnenel gee. | oul ian Ghd it | || #0 | | | hu | ss 
cent. P. cent. 200, 03 | 95 | 
1871....| $12.65 | $5.12 | $10.88 | 70.74 14.10) 469] 5.73) 29.4 44, 420, 375 [102 |100 | 96 | 80 1 | 73 | 65 | 75 | 75 rc 
1872....| 13.80] 5.23] 10.55) 74.13 11.10} 479] 6.75 45.3 71, 287,988 | 70 | 65 | 50 | 65 70 | 67 | 60 | 63 | 60 | 5 
1873....| 15.91 | 4.44] 12.12] 76.10 15.19} 481] 5.67 33.2 88, 158, 382 | 68 | 53 | 50 | 60 5B | 49) 45 | 48 | 46 | 
1874....| 13.26] 8.75] 13.81] 79.87 18.60} 4.46) 4.81 17.5 25, 467,336 | 48 | 43 | 88 | 50 46 | 45 | 43 | 48 | 48 | gs 
1875...-| 11.97 sa 11.36 | 76.95 | 16.57] 11.90) 6.88] 5.28 22.1 89,275,926 | 50 | 50 | 48 | 50 48 | 48 | 47 | 48 | 48 | 4g 
1876....| 10.29 22) 11.64] 71.67 | 17.08) 14.77] 489] 5.21 18.3 49,230,199 | 48 | 46 | 44 | 48 46 | 45 | 45 | 48 | 48 | y 
1877....| 9.49] 2.77 | 12.72) 72.63] 21.16] 14.08] 5.01] 5.16 16.3 68,058,028 | 47 | 46 | 43 | 50 62 | 60 | 55 | 63 62 | 53 
1878....| 9.21] 2.67] 14.380] 77.07] 17.79] 13.71] 5.72] 5.28 16.9 126, 507, 409 | 70 | 72 | 66 | 80 72 | 70 | 65 | 66 60 | 5; 
1879....| 8.99) 2.73] 14.29] 78.12] 16.72] 15.90] 5.58] 5.03 14.2 85,496,049 | 70 | 68 | 65 | 56 BO | 48 | 44) 54 | 53 | 47 
1880...) 12.51] 8.64] 16.43) 83.25] 12.48) 18.04) 5.85] 611) 34.9 42,939, 541 | 58 | 54 | 47 | 56 68 | GB | 46 | St | 54 | 47 
188l....| 12.68] 8.78] 17.23) 82.63) 12.92] 19.64) 6.00] 5.66/ 17.3 54,901, 760 | 55 | 56 | 47 | 54 52 | 49 | 46 | 48 | 50 | 2 
1882....| 13.64) 4.12] 18.97 | 75.81] 18.38) 1615) 498] 6.36) 19 44, 642, 836 | 48 | 52 | 42 | 46 88 | 85 | Sl | 45 | 40) 
1883....| 13.05] 38.92] 14.98] 77.00] 16.69] 20.80] 6.64] 6.62 18.7 42,171,192 | 46 | 43 | 86 | 45 5O | 44 | 87 | 48 | 44 | 35 
1884..../ 12.16] 8.47] 13.20] 73.98! 18.81] 16.80] 5.64] 6.85 20.6 48,449,079 | 44 | 45 | 88 | 40 36 | 36 | 82 | 35 87 | 
1885 * 10.82 | 8.17 | 12.94 | 78.96 | 20.25) 15.16| 6.77| 6.69 18.0 89,005,155 | 34 | 35 | 82 | 34 BT | BB) Bt) 41 | 43 | 
1886* 10.89 | 3.801 11.60| 72.82| 20.50| 19.59| 4.567] 7.39 23.9 128, 131, 747 | 50 | 55 | 48 | 55 46 | 48 | 42 | 46 | 48 | 42 
1887 * 11.65} 38.65 | 11.98 | 7%.40| 19.45) 16.8%) 5.17] 6.68 27.4 55, 964, 236 | 47 | 49 | 43 | 40 42 | 44 | 36 | 43 | 46 | % 
1838 * 11.88 | 3.60) 11.40} 78.23| 19.05| 19.69| 6.62) 6.81 23.9 67, 861, 744 | 44 | 46 | 37 | 42 42 | 45 | Bt | 42 | 45 | 
1889....| 12.10] 8.60] 11.92] 72.87] 18.99] 17.22] 6.84] 6.83] 81.8 , 575, 478 | 40 | 43 | 83 | 44 89 | 41 | 33 | 39 | 40 | 34 
1890....| 12.85] 8.62] 13.50) 74.51] 17.87] 18.50] 6.00) 6.03 27.0 78, 350,651 | 40 | 40 | 34 | 38 35 | St | 80 | 35 | 34) 0 
1891....| 13.86] 3.89] 13.63) 73.69) 19.387] 22.02) 458] 6.43 30.8 70,596,170 | 34 | 33 | 29 | 82 82 | Sl | 28 | 83 | 35 | 
18@2....| 12.44] 2.66] 15.68] 78.68] 15.61) 2403) 5.91] 6.72 3a.1 129, 084,953 | 35 | 36 | 32 | 33 83 | 83 | 29 | 35 | 38 | 4 
1898+..| 12.64) 2.97 | 12.46 | 7.05 | 19.08| 17.07| +4.85| 7.05 85.7 | 1887 114, 038,030 | 33 | 38 | 34 | 33 84 | 87 | Bt | 82 | 36 | 4 
1894+ 9.82 | 1.90| 12.73] 72.28) 21.1%] 15.91] 8.41| 6.08 4.2 113, 558, 753 | 81 | 85 | 83 | 31 29 | 83 | Bl | 31 | 34 | 31 
1895+ ..| 10.48) 2.14| 11.87] 69.73 | 23.16] 22.48) 4.56 | 6.38 10.0 | 1889 126, 487, 729 | 34 | 38 | 83 | 33 85 | 89 | 82 | 83 | 37 | 31 
1896+ ..| 10.66| 2.90| 12.11} 66.08) 26.48) 18.40) 4.78| 6.88 45.9 | 1890. 105, 431, 285 | 33 | 37 | 29 | 82 33 | 87 | 20 | 33 | 37 | 31 
1897+ ..| 10.84] 2.37 | 14.17 | 66.23) 26.87 33.8 3.88 | 8.26 57.8 | 1891... 129,363,648 | 33 | 37 | 31 | 82 B1 | BS | 29 | 81 | 35 | » 
1898....| 7.89] 1.96] 16.27] 70.54) 2402] 25. 4.21] 5.34 PO 4 Mis aceteuviece 148, 670, 652 | 80 | 35 | 31 | 29 28 | 34 | 30 | 29 | 33 | 4 
189... 9.02) 2.66) 15.84] 65.20] 28.13] 27.14) 5.95] 4.40 82.8 | 1893 172, 438,838 | 29 | 33 | 29 | 30 Bi, | 26 | 25 | 23 | 2), | 21 
Ings <x: g0u One | it] S| fo |i fo | 38 [St 2 | 10 2 | 
eae en nnnnne ae seen an ny nen nannn Mrs 8 MEO sola) 7 18 | 21 | 19 
* Democratic President, but Republican control of one branch of Congress. * 911911 
+ Democratic President and low tariff. ates: Sas’ eas io a 19 3 33 oy 2 a | 39 
= 29 | 30 | 26 | 29 HH 28 | BO | 24h) 28) 30 oy 
TaBLF No. 5.—Imports of foreign wool from 1860 to 1899 and prices, in cents, of 264) 29 | 24 | 25) 29 | 314) 27 | 31 | 83) 





ne, ‘um, and coarse clo Ohio fleece wool in the East: 
Gatbetsfor the months of January, Gort Sul and October, from 185), to 1899. 
























(From the Statistical A 1899; data as to prices furnished by Messrs. * Democratic and low tariff years. 
Mauger & Avery, New York.] 
January. April. July. October. 
Ameer ttt ee vom BY ayer xo 9 MAuGER & Jee eee seotists ina con vise 
Year ending geaboara parkets ah the beginn Se atesth Gunster, tm ta present shape i 
June a—" | ™ g é pps co ey th bg nee yp Rete pan ge af eek tential 
3 Z of character and condition, “ washed Ohio fleece wool” is less subject to 
variation than es ie description, and thus is more a basis of value than 
iciaeniitimniiniliel il ecciiibiceial slant Sealed __|__|_—_ | any other class. ool, owing to its wide variety, differencein character ani 
condition, and liability to shrink in cleaning, is precluded from speculative 
me Pounds, sa | ar | 2 | or | a | es | | ar} 20] as | a8 | a0 getaions which apply to presece Lebel, yey in as _ratares 
: 18660222222 |STITTIIIST] ao | BS | a | 4 | a | BB | G0 | 40 | Bs | SS | i | Bo | Sotton wheat ete. Pe % FO! Bre RO — 
aie ; TABLE No. 6.—Wool production, imports, consumption, and manufacture in the United States; also price of wool and value of sheep on farms, 1875 to 1) 
8 q [From the Statistical Abstract of the United States, 1899.] 
oP te Value of imports of | Price of nthe 
mh ra a wool, and mannfac- ine £h eereems in the 
H ie is Year ending June30—* _ Paster Imports. of con- clothing. 
ie | f foreign. per Number. Value. 
5 : pound.t 
iy to 5 names — 
RE xsi, 000,000 | 4,9 2.1 | ior 360 | atone | 4g ooo | Bis 
3 220, 652 
Lie See fee) Rtas! sles) fo 
a Jiee| See) i Re IRR RRR) 
Fe tm , ’ ay, N23, HOE 
P, ye esas 90, 230), 587 
i: seeeee| Uiteeles| fase e 
ae i ® ; 00 | 70, 7 "274, 952 $0 | 49,237 201 | 124. 398.05 
oe ie i $0, O00" O00 _ 8, 6 | 12, 626, 626 | 119, 902, 708 
fie 1 | et] 70, 0 ii i 80 300. 243 
ae a5 000° 000 | Ji 4 Be | 42,7001 a14 
oe +4 29, 000, 000 | 113, 28.9 rit | 47,718,908 al | 4 ia, 5 
ie SG zn = $ ’ 52, s 079 
ei atom 13 
i B00, 18 00 33 | 47 29,553 
iF 4 298,057, 384 14.2 : 19 | 45,048,017 
ie ie i fn 3 Socte|  B|maete| 2 
ue 4 q , 167, 735 
i § £59, 158; 261 67.8 #7 | 36,818,643 | 67,020,042 
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APPENDIX TO THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 


TABLE No. 6.— Wool production, imports, consumption, and manufacture in the United States, etc.—Continued. 








Value of imports of Price of | 
fine | 


Sheep on farms in the 
U 



























wool, and manufac- ; 3 
2 ted States.t 
oy cent tures of. | wasped DIVE mes 
30—* Produc- of con- ——— clothing, me 
Year ending June tion. Imports. | sumption, Manufac-| Ohio 
foreign. —- tures of — Number. Value. 
wool | pound.t 
EEE ertsshiion capeiiaeres S crlclenetie ehteatetnniiieisiiud is 
Pounds, Pounds. Dollars. Dollars. Cents. | Dollors. 
1808. ...s.ccssesseponsasbere ---| 266, 720, 684 | 182, 795, 202 82.8 | 16,783,692 | 14, 823, 77 284) 37,656,960 | 92, 721, 133 
1800... cuca cuacesanesae tend 2, 191,330 | 76,736,200 19.2 | 8,322,345 89, 114,453 | 107, 607, 5 


13, 832, 621 31 


noaauonngene sannesiupans sabnenaneasersenasaeqeesencnsenneena|aderers curses |saceeenaense|aceneneeneen|acenenesorea| senses ensnee|-neecesees 


1900 ....- 41, 883, 065 122, 


| 


steel mente ences oeenennemmens 
* Except in number and value of sheep on farms and prices of wool. + On January 1 of year named. 
+ On October 1 of each year. § Democratic and low-tariff years. 


Norr.—The importations of wool and woolen goods in the fiscal year 1894 were held back to obtain the reduction in duties by the Wilson act, then pend- 
ing, and which went into effect August 23, 1894. 








TABLE No. 7.—Number and value of farm animals from 1875 to 1899. 
{From the annual reports of the Department of Agriculture. ] 

























































Jenw-| Horses. Mules. Milch cows. Oxen and other cattle. Sheep. | Swine. Total value 
| ee farm 

= | Number. Value. (Number Value. |Number.|; Value. Number. | Value. | Number. Value. animals. 
Samo 

75 ...| 9,504, $646, 370, 939) 1,393, $311, 089, 824) 16,313, 400' , 858, 859) 33, 783, G00) $94, 320, 652) 28,062, 200) $149, 869, 234'$1, 618, O12, 221 
ne 9, 735, 8 fie tan’ oe 1,414, 5 820, 346, 728] 16, 785, 819, 623, 509} 35,935,300) 93, 666, 318) 25, 726,800} 175, 070,484! 1, 647,719, 138 
1877 ...| 10, 155, 610, 206, , 443, 807, 743,211] 17,956,100) 307, 105,386) 35,804,200} 80, 892,683) 28,077,100) 171,077,196) 1,576, 506, 083 
1878 ...| 10,328, 600, 813, 1, 637, 500 208, 499, |) 228, 829, 541, 703) 35,740,500) 80, 608, 062) 32,262,500) 160, 838, 582) 1, 574, 620, 783 
1879 ...} 10,988, 573, 254, 808) 1,713, 1 256, 953, 928) 21, 408, 329, 543, 327) 38,123,800) 79,023,984) 34,766,100) 110,613, 044) 1, 445, 425, 062 
1880...| 11,201,8 613, 296, 1,729, 279, 890, 21,231, B41, 761,154) 40,765,900) 90, 2% 5 Bt, O34, 106 145, 781, 515) 1,576, 917, 558 
1881 ...| 11,420, 62 667, 954, 325} 1, 720, 296, 277, 20,938,710} 362,861, 5U9| 43,560, 899} 104, 070, 759) 36,247,683) 170, 535, 435) 1, 721, 795, 2h: 
1882 ...| 10, 52,6 615, 824, 914) 1, 835, 826, 489, 310) 23,280,238) 463,069,501) 45, 016,224) 106, 595,954) 44,122,200) 263, 543, 195, 1, 906, 468, 
1¢83 _..| 10,838,110} 765, 041,308) 1,871, 396, 575, 28,045,077) 611,549,109) 49,237,201) 124, 366, 335! 43,270,086) 291,951,221) 2,338, 215, 
1884 ...| 11,169,683} 833, 734, 1,914, 12 423, 486, 29,046,101) 683, 229, 054) 50, 626, 626) 119,902,706) 44,200,893) 246, 301, 199) 2, 467, 868 
1885 ...| 11, 564, 6 852, 282, 1, 972, 56 412, 903, 29, 866,573) 694, 382,913] 50, 360,243} 107,960, 650) 45, 142, 657| 226, 401, 683) 2, 456, 428, 
1886 ...| 12, O77, 68 860, 823, 208] 2, 052, 5 839, 285, 81,275, 242} 661,956,274) 48,322,331) 92, 443, 867 2,043! 196,569,894) 2, 385, 150, 862 
1887 ...] 12,496, 7 901, 685, 755) 2,117, 378, 789, 83,511,750) 663,137,926) 44,759,314) 89,872, 839) 200, 043, 291! 2, 400, 586, 933 
1888 _..| 13,172,936} 946,006, 154| 2,191, 366, 252,173) 34,378,363) 611, 750,520) 44,544,755) 89, 279, 926) , 25) 2, 409, 043, 418 
1889 ...] 13, 663, 28 982, 194, 827) 2, 257, 366, 226, 376) 35,082,417) 597,236,812) 42,590,079) 90,640, 369) 50, 501, 592) 2, 507, 050, 058 
1900...) 14,218, 88 978, 516, 562) 2, 331, 08 853, 152, 133) 36,849,024) 560, 625, 137) 44,336, 072) 100,650,761) 51,602,780) 243, 418,336) 2, 418, 766, U28 
1801 _..| 14,056, 75 941, 823, 222) 2, 206, 58 346, 397, 86, 875,648) 544, 127,908) 43,421, 156) 108,397,447) 50,625,106, 210,195, 923) 2, 320, 787,770 
1892 ...| 15,498, 1: 1, 007, 598, 36) 2,314, 68 351, 378, 132) 37,651,239) 570,749, 155 44, 938, 365) 116, 121, 290) 52,308,019) 241,081,415) 2, 461, 755, 698 
1898 *..| 16,206, & 9028, 225, 2,331, 357,299, 785) 35,954, 196| 647,882,204) 47,273,558\ 125,909, 264| 16,094,807| 295,426,492 2,483, 606,681 
1891, *..| 16,081, 13! 769, 22h,799| 2, 352, 358, 998,661) 36,608,168} 536,739,747| 45,048,017| 89,186,110) 45,206,498\ 270,384,626) 2, 170,816,754 
1895 *..| 15,898,818|  576,730,580| 2,333, 362,601,729) 34,364,216; 482,999,129) 42,294,064, 66,635,767| 44,165,716, 219,501, 267) 1,819,446, 306 
1896 * ..| 15,18h,057| 500, 140, 186) 2, 278, 363,955, 645| $2,085,409| 508,928,416) 38,298,788| 65 5 42, $42, 759 9,745| 1,727,926, 084 
1897 *..| 1h, 86h, 66 452,649,396) 2,215, 369, 239, 993| 30,508,408| 507,929,421) 36,818,648) 67 42) 10,600, 276| 166. 272,770| 1,655,414,612 
1808 _..| 13, 960,9 fa" 502" 2, 190, 2 434, 813, 29, 264,197) 612,296,634) 37,655,969) 92,721,135 39,750,909! 174,351, 400) 1, 888, 654,925 
1800. ..| 18,665,307] 511,074,813) 2, 134, 474, 233, 925} 27,994,225) 687,931, 135) 39,114,453) 107,697,530) 38,651,631) 170,109,743! 1, 997,010, 407 
1900 .. 587, 5 608, 969, 442) 2, 086, 514, 812, 106) 27, 610, 054 — nen 2B, GOS, OID). ..... . 12. | oon enes conven] tay 218, 700, 678 

i | | 
* Democratic and low-tariff x 


rs 
+ The total of all includes swine at the valuation of 1899; the Department of Agriculture makes no estimate of swine for 1900. 


: 


TABLE No. 8.—Value of principal farm crops in the United States, 1866 to 1399. 
[From reports of Department of Agriculture. } 






































e Calendar year. | Corn. | Wheat. | Oats. Rye. Barley. 
Nee ae co neupecececeareees $441, 450,890 | $22,100,690) $04,057,945 | $17,149, 710 $7,916, 342 
de is oa ne cece Sennen Saseenceen 437, 769, 763 300, 387, 146 23, 902, 556 23, 280, 584 18, 027,746 
Ne a oo, calbs oben Swncbnenmneucsse 424, 056, 649 243, O32, 746 106, 355, 976 21, 349, 190 24,048" 127 
Nee ee sok. acumaceccneddencnteneosso 522, 550, 500 199, 024, 996 109, 521, 734 17, 341, 861 20, 208) 164 
Deen no ccnsbbeatieednne 540, 520, 456 222, 766, 969 96, 443, 637 11, 826, 967 20,792, 213 
owehhtdniad tebddtinbec blew RRR EES DARN ds wndinsl meses int dus wucncehtebddaiinkde 430, 355, 910 264, 075, 861 92, 591, 359 10, 927, 623 20, 264, O15 
TTT eo... cueuscaneseduaccubeeses val 385, 736, 210 278, 522, 068 81, 308, 518 10, 071, 061 18, 415,839 
RE EE Bel eit nhic ocwnen cccchboesees odube abeoetouns 411, 961, 151 300, 669, 533 93, 474, 161 10, 638, 258 27, 794, 229 
Ri oe Ae pt Te an oe aceeallinn 496, 271, 255 265, 881, 167 113, 133, 934 11, 610, 389 27, 97, B24 
«nace gn SRAM al aLtis Ge at es .. sae dicwdaeanhnoune ahaa 484, 674, 804 261, 396, 926 113, 441, 491 11, 894, 223 27, 367, 522 
TTD nage Se Ne oo. snecmpenccconccneuehesse 456, 108, 521 278, 697, 238 108, 844, 896 12, 504, 970 24, 402, 691 
LETT .nccnn isa MNaeed Adlaks Lasiadnaniuetacsons TR aan a heen eh Slama 467, 635, 230 385, 089, 444 115, 546, 194 12, 201, 759 21, 629, 130 
IBID. sess a ek. Ck wulil Gee reahuscesaccaccncesce Da RN a eeeeee| 440,280,517 825, 814, 119 101, 752, 468 13, 566, 002 24, 454, 301 
OL Nee eee a sa mncmense cecacone Se ah tasceseneaalals 580, 486, 217 497, 030, 142 , 538, 7% 15, 507, 431 23.714, 444 
TODD <cotide aia at kiiek cooked cnsnoce voendt eecece Dibmeewnail geil 679, 714, 499 474, 201, 850 150, 243, 565 18, 564, 560 30, 090, 742 
186] ....ccnnsnartdinte Saspaslbbesss castes siaces sence Seanihdbaeeden od Give entten when bagtian 759,482,170} 456,880,427 | 193, 198, 970 19, 827, 415 33, 862, 513 
1882... Socata tn Mailed incknn nico le cata Te i eocee-| 788, 887, 175 445, 602, 125 182, 978, 022 18, 439, 194 30,763, O15 
TOED sca deat SOEs oc. 2 6) pink Msbaceeatevens cxvwnnce oes eter eet hae 658, 051, 485 , 649, 272 187, 040, 264 16, 300, 508 29; 420, 423 
SE eas nase cwomme soneccsons 640,735,580 | 390,862,260} 161,528,470 14, 857, 040 29: 779, 170 
TRS . .nhenenis MMM Miies  Uasaiibcnemonh op neine iL eth dhtens Sicthiidiendabinndnesd -----| 685,674, 630 276, 320, 390 179, 631, 860 2, 594, 820 32, 867, 696 
SOOM .. . indie canteen E ad cae cod. GbR libs kes duieacene cnceonce elliniaa diecouts cami e-----| 610,311,000 314, 226, 020 186, 137,930 13, 181, 330 31, 840, 510 
1887 0. PBR, EN REE ENC Ss ae ae ee cae 106, 770 310, 612, 960 200, 699, 790 11, 283, 140 29, 464,590 
sa bicep Gace cswoceecaces 677, 561, 580 385, 248, 080 195, 424, 240 16, 721, 869 37, 672, 083 
TOOD . nude eigleenRL ti bedi whe one anne De beeiaadinaiea linn PE Lee cisene atiuiiames 597,918,829 | 342, 491, 707 171, 781, 008 12, 009, 752 82,614, 271 
IND... ne ee Eas Sakic on one Ne 754, 433, 451 334, 773, 678 222; 048, 486 16, 229, 992 42) 140, 502 
Sn nena cduieeecmebacevecccewerces 836, 430, 228 513, 472, 711 232, 312, 267 24, 589, 217 45, 470, 342 
CO oak aan ons cdincbacnntigncducncceecercece coccee 642, 146, 630 822, 111, 881 209, 253, 6L1 15, 160, 056 38, 026, 063 
1808 ©. .iidaabas Eitdeate dade «ase iene daeawen nen ences eccee| 692,625,687 213, 171, $81 187,576,092 13,612,222 28,729, 386 
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06, . ccm Ls oo neds eenueewe codlwas Se dade 491,006, 967 310, 602, 539 132, 435, 083 9,960, 769 22,491, 21 
en csathaweaurececcececcccecece , 072, 962 428, 547, 121 147, 974,719 12, 239, 647 25, 142, 130 
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TABLE No. 9.—Prices of principal agricultural products on the farm December 1, 1892 to December 1, 1899. 
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TABLE No. 11.—Average annual freight rates from 1870 to 1899. TABLE No. 12.—Live stock and Groseed meat, Chicago to New York. ¢; 
Continued. 
[From Statistical Abstract. ] 
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nts. h 
7 2 ae ae laaetantanuninerenigeatiapeiny 
33.5 a 3.74 fe * These rates went into effect February 1, 1899, and lasted till January ) 
13.2 4 3.69 3.69 | 1900, when the rates ised in 1898 again went into effect. " 
287 3.78 3.78 
24.1 7.9 7 4 — 
os v4 406 4.08 TABLE No. 13.—Grain, Chicago to New York, and average rates, in cents. per 
17.7 6 4.17 4.17 bushel. * 
7. i a ‘> | [From Bulletin No. 14, Miscellaneous Series, of the Division of Statistics 
44 4.7 2.54 2.54 : 
14.6 5.4 1.50 1.50 eae 
wt] 8] tel Le = 
14 3.8 1.50 1.25 Via lake | Via all 
16.5 5 1.18 1.01 andrail.| raj 
us] 84) cel Lie oT 
15 4.8 2.30 1.06 vem, As Fe. | Asre 
14.3 3.8 2.30 1.00 ated | ported 
15 3.5) 2.30 1.09 | cul 
ve ‘ +2 is Board of Board of| Boar f 
12.9 3.2 2.30 1.00 - | Trade. | Trad 
12.8 2.2 2.30 1.00 sel 
12.3 2.8 1.90 176 | 1868 . ...- 00002 ---000 20.76 |....-.---. , 27.09 |..... aie 5.28 
1.6 2.8 ccoe | BBO « onc ccecesccnses 18.80 18. 80 26. 39 26. 74 7.71 4 
.1 8 1870 . ...----202--0e0 19.15 19.58 28.98 26.11 19. 32 1 87 
BBT1 . .02- ccsccnevncee 22.38 22.76 27.75 28.47 21.24 3. 57 
eee DEIR cccce canter vente’ 24.91 26. 25 29.80 81.13 23. 67 06 
1B7B . 2022 occccccccsee 23. 64 21. 68 29.17 27.26 20.19 5.42 
; Tae eee be RENE e e. 15.20 16.37 25.81 23.61 12.48 » 03 
TABLE No. 1?2.—Live stock and dressed meats, Chicago to New York. Average | 1875 .....°......----- 12.71 12.09 20. 97 20.89 11.34 19.50 
Sreight rates, in cents, per 100 pounds. 10.58 10.19 14. 80 15.12 9.68 14.12 
vali Hai} io] iro} inse| lois} ios 
lh i : y 5 . ‘ ° F 16. 39 
EPR ORS eae S Ogee 13.90} 1313] 17:90) 17-74) 1220| 1455 
15.70 15. 80 19.90 19.80 14.43 17.48 
10.40 10. 49 14.40 14.40 9. 42 | 13. 40 
H ie | ie} ies | io) | jai 
° . b 5 } 15.12 
Year. Cattle.| Hogs. | Sheep. 9.55| 10 13.12} 1320| 85) ix 
9.02 9.02 14 13.20 8.01 12. 32 
R 12 16. 50 15 11.20 | 4 
aii iad cal a i | itu) He] S| BS) i 
: ‘ ‘ 7 13, 54 
‘ 5 S S 2 8.70 8.97 15 8.19 12 6 
a ° 36 29 53 60 8.50 8.52 14.31 14.30 7.32 11. 36 ; 
: 40 a 50 60 8.53 8.57 15 15 7.53 lt 
; 31 28 “4 60 ee 7.55 7.59 14.23 13.80 7.21 12.96 
b 31 26 43 60 ee Bn ee 8.44 8.48 14.70 14.63 7.97 13.65 
Be 33 30 a2 60 Oia ao 7 7 12.88 13. 20 6.50 12,2 
: 33 Be 40 60 62 b4 6.95 6.96 12.17 11.89 6.40 10.29 
eA » 26 81 60 46 44 7.32 6.61 12 12 6.15 10.50 
ae 2 30 30 60 47 45 7.37 7.2 12,32 12.50 6.92 11.43 
a 23 28 30 60 39 8 BEND ccene cb dessepainsfectnekenes 4.91 11.55 12 4.41 9.80 
27 30 30 60 45 45 6.63 6.63 11.13 2.30 5.83 10.08 
pa 28 28 30 60 45 45 = 
TABLE No. 14.—Freight rates. 
[From reports of the Department of Agriculture.] 
Freight rates (all rail) in effect January 1, 1893 to 1897 (in cents per 100 pounds). 
From— To— Wheat (carloads). Corn (carloads). Wool in bales (carloads). 
; 1893. | 1804. | 1895. | 1806. | 1897. | 1893. | 1804. | 1895. | 1896. | 1897. | 1893. | 1804. | 1895. | 1896. 180". 
- . 19 ) ; 5 52 @23| 39 
: 21] 214) 17) 1%) «ie Se 14) 46 56} 34 
z ; / ig b 9}, 193! 194 “4 Bay} 2 
£ OU 1 1B Osh} od: 3 534 3l 
; | | 21 1 % 3) 2 664} 41} 
es 3; 2) 1 } 4 3/ 2B 60} 36} 
: 21} 21) 174 16s) 2h) Bt) 2h) 17H 1647 584} Bt 
20; 2/ it } 20] 20] 20 154 51} 33} 
. | | B| Bi | i i 2) 2] 7l| 4 
2] 2) 2] Dl Bi Bi Bi; WB) 2] B&B 65; 3 
23 = 18 ¥ 23] 2] Bi] 18] 18] 6&1 63 7 
2 17| 2 | 2] 2] 17| 17) 8 62 “4 
31; Bl] 2; BB 31] 31] 23) B&B 81y} 50 
2) 2) 3) 2 2) 2] 23) 3] on 75 45 
2} 2) 21 2) 2) 2} 2 73}, 43 
2) 2) 20) BM) 2) 26) 2) 2) Bl BB ™ 








wil ation rates on in in sacks by steamers, in cents, 
TABLE No. 15.—Trangport per too pounds. by 


‘ Hetin No. 14, miscellaneous series, of the Division of Statis- 
IC omplled foe on reports of the St. Louis Merchants’ Exchange. ) 


From St. Louis, Mo., to— 











Memphis, Tenn. | Vicksburg, Miss. |New Orleans, La. 










Highest. 
est. 
Longest in effect. 


} 2 
a 3 
- & Ee 
a | 3 
BI esis Hhs 11.9 | 14.3 | 33 19 |3 | 14 19 
Penance 7.41 7.4] 50 10 |35 | 10 10 
 aseeedasededbaeeaaee 10 | 12.5 | 35 17.5 | 30 | 10 12.5 
12.5} 20 | 30 2 125 | 15 20 
15 |15 | 30 30 12 115 22.5 
12.5 | 12.5 | 30 2 | 25 | 20 20 
panaten 12.5 | 17.5 | 25 2 | 22.5112.5] 20 
3 115 «| 22.5 20 |17.5)12.5] 12.5 
1 15 | 22.5 | 22.5 | 22.5] 17.5 | 15 17.5 
eee ee 10 |10 | 20 5 | 17.51 17.5 | 15 17.5 
10 | 2 .5)20 |20 | 15 17.5 
10 | 20 -5 17.5 117.5) 12.5] 12.5 
BD... cc cccecesneseeaneune ll 25 -5 | 17.5 | 20 17.5} 17.5 
10 | 17.5 17.5 | 17.5 | 15 15 
10 123 7.5117.5|20 | 15 15 
oo 10 | 25.5) 17.5 117.5) 20 | 15 17.5 
12 | 17.5 | 17.6 | 17.5 | 17.5 | 15 17.5 
12 | 20 7.5117.5/20 |12.5]) 20 
10 |2% |12.5115 |20 | 10 10 
1006... <oncacsianaeeeean 10 1175/15 |15 |15 |10 15 
1607 ..... coccones Sanaueaune 8 bY 15 bs 15 15 15 
10 |1%5 115 |15 |10 | 10 10 
, -n00caeulllaaabelnneaias 10 {15 |15 115 |10 | 10 10 
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TABLE No. 16.—Freight rates on wheat from New York to Liverpool, in cents, 
per bushel. 
(From reports of the Department of Agriculture. ] 
























, sie lei Sie@liselegiesletles 
Year lelelglalglale Piel gg! 5/3 
PSiSialeia Sisl<eiaisiala 
| | | | | | } 
1875 .. lav. osha. s2lt4. ls. salts. 04 ie El Pe Be be be 
1880 --| 7.00) 7. 62/12. OO}11. 90} 9. 00 10, 1214. 60 L4. 7611. 38/12. 30/15, 12 14. 68 
1885 . éal 9. 30) 6.3 30} 8.38) 5.60) 5.00) 4. 76) 5.30) 7.72) 5.70) 5.12) 6.48 
1890 . .|11. 13/10. 4.00) 4.13) 3.75) 4.25) 2.00) 1.38) .38) 4.50) 5.00 
1891 . «| 7.25) 4. 3. 00) 3.25) 4.00) 4.00) 6.00) 8.63/11. 13.11.50) 8.75 
1802 .. .| 9.00} 6. 3.75) 4.88) 4.00) 5.50) 4.25) 4.00) 6.00) 4.88 
1893 .. | 8.00} 3. 2.63) 8.75) 5.88) 6.50) 7.18) 4.38) 5.25) 6.00) 5.88 
1894 .. -| 6.25) 4.25} 2.38) 3.50) 2.88) 1.63) 1.75) 2.25) 5.63) 5.88 
1895 .. 3. 38) | 4.37] 3.88] 3.50) 2.25) 3.25) 8.88) 4. 75) 5. 62) 6.62) 6.38 
 iathiks oueseous 6.12) 3.25] 3.88) 4.12) 4.00) 4.00) 5.25) 8.00) 9. 88/10. 38) 7.12 
Ticvwwedcestadas 5. 87 4.87) 3.37) 3.75) 5.87) 6.62) 7.50) 9.00) 8.75. 8. OF 
Be isibandiecionds | 6.5 7.50) ae ea ag 8.00) am 9. 37/10. 50, 8. 50 
| 








TABLE No. 17.—Rates (all rail) on live stock and dressed meats from Chicago 
to New York (in cents per 100 pounds). 


Dressed | Dressed 
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| Horses| 

















hogs, hogs, 

Year. Cattle.| Hogs. |Sheep.| and Dreues | refrig- | com- 
| Mules. jee erator mon 

| cars. cars. 

j i i 
ee oe 55.00 | 41.25] 65.00| 65.00} 89.00 |..........}.........- 
SE bahnebolwe dai 29.00 | 25.00) 42.00} 60.00 80.60 |....... Phen 
RBIS 21.69} 25.42] 30.00) 60.00 i 
Rint sndiedei tad caine 28.00} 30.00) 380.00) 60.00 45.00 | 45. 00 45.00 
SE canidedaniehiiein 28.00 | 24.37] 30.00) 60.00) 45.00) 45.00 45. 00 
Sp viscanlt ican ie 28.00 | 20.00} 30.00} 60.00 45.00 45. 00 45.00 
BEPR. cacceccnea cess 28.00 | 28.33) 30.00) 60.00 45. 00 45.00 45.00 
alanine 28.00 | 25.00) 30.00) 60.00 | 45.00 45. 00 45.00 
a tsornealie taka 28.00 | 30.00 | 30.00) 60.00 | 45.00 45. 00 45. 00 
RR Ya, 28.00 | 80.00! 30.00) 60.00! 45.00 45. 00 45. 00 
7898.........-..-..| 28.00} 380.00 / 30.00) 60.00 45. 00 45.00 45. 00 
BNE wiccccys is ita | 25.00 i 25.00 | 60.00 40. 00 40. 00 40. 00 

















* The 1899 rates went into effect February 1, 1899, and lasted until January 
1, 1900, when the rates used in 1899 again went into effect. This makes the 
actual average a little higher than the figures herewith given. 


TapRLe No. 18.—Average freight rates on grain, flour, and provisions (per 100 pounds), through from Chicago to European ports, by ail rail to seaboard and 
: thence by steamers, from 1890 to 1899. 


[Prepared by the secretary of the Board of Trade, Chicago. } 
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SPEECH 
HON. E. R. RIDGELY, 


OF KANSAS, 
In THE HovusE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Thursday, May 31, 1900. 


The House under consideration the joint resolution (H. J. Res. 138) 
tia fayette es Sy ee nee 
merce against unlawful restraint and m : 


onopolies,” approved July 2, 1890— 
Mr. RIDGELY said: 
_ Mr. SPEAKER: By a special rule adopted by the Republican ma- 
you of this we are to discuss but not to amend 
this to the Constitution of the United States. 
The icans say, ‘‘Indorse this amendment just as we dic- 
= or ct it ., For one, I shall reject it, and in 
} brief shall state reasons for my negative vote. 
rst, let me read the proposed amendment: 
swan the oBistrt of Cat article shall extend to the several 
; Columbia, and all territory under the 
of the United States. 





oe sl tan 
80.3187 \$0. 4075 |g0. 8287 |g0. 3410 \g0. 2250 $0. 8200 |g0. 3350 |g0. 3360 |$0. 3435 
3625 | .4187 | . 3625 . | . 343% 







1890. | 1891. 


y | ~~ - 1 — - " 
1802. | 1893. | 1804. | 1895. | 1896. | 1397. | 1808, | 1899. 











° 8513 3316, . BA )| .3681 | .38766 
-5100 | .5581 | .4575 | .4547) 4406) 4181) .4401 | 14440) . 4715 | 
3550 | .4425) .3550| .3585 | .3463) 3410) 6422 | 883 | 600 | 
4188 | .4469 | .3906 

-5833 | .5953 | . 2969 





. 8625 . 8508 | . 3625 | .3650 | .3906 | . 3906 
4828 | .4659 | .4969 |) .4007 | .5250| .5250 






. 3760 3288 | .3520 | B48) .3400) . 3500 
- B74 3493 | .3513 | .3528 | .3612 | 3725 


4608 | .4715 | .4814 | . 4069 
: -4828 | .4069 |) .5109 | .5250 
5250) .5000; .5000/ .5100) .5100| .5200 
-5000 | .5000 | .5000 |) .5200 |) .5200) . 5250 
-5000 | .5000) .4800) .6200) 5200) . 5250 
5531 | .5581 | .5581 | .5812 | .5728 | .5813 
-6656 | .6656 | .6656 | .6087 | .6853 |) .6025 
-5531) .55381 |) .5531 | .5812 | .5728 | .5813 
-6000 | .6260) .6413 | .6413 | .6413 | .6575 











Sxc. 2. Congress shall have power to define, regulate, prohibit, or dissolve 
trusts, monopolies, or combinations, whether existing in the form of a cor- 
poration or otherwise. 

The several States may continue to exercise such power in any manner not 
in conflict with the laws of the United States. 

Sec. 3. Congress shall have power to enforce the provisions of this article 
by appropriate legislation. 

Passing section 1, which clearly exposes a theoretical dilemma 
into which the Republicans have fallen—namely, by their absurd 
theory that the Constitution (which is the people's limit upon 
Congressional power, as well as upon the powers of the judiciary 
and executive branches of our Government) does not apply to al) 
parts of the nation unless Congress sees fit to permit. ‘Chis ridic- 
ulous assumption is too absurd for serious consideration. It will 
serve, however, to emphasize the straits to which modern Repub 
licanism is driven in its efforts to establish imperialism by annul- 
ling the Constitution at,will. It also exposes a fit of generosity in 
permitting this new section to apply coextensive with the sov- 
ereignty of theGovernment. But we may ask, Why leave all the 
balance of the Constitution limited in its territorial jurisdiction? 
This proposition is too silly to dignify with discussion. 

Section 2, however, is not so harmless, If adopted, it will place 
in © the most sweeping and unlimited power possible to 
express in four short lines of type—the power to define, regulate, 
and destroy alJ organizations, whether in the form of corporations 
or otherwise. This is a sweeping power, and might be abused to 
the extent of destroying all co-operation of our citizens and every 
labor organization, farmers’ association, or common partnership. 
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It will center in Congress and the courts a dangerous and unnec- 
essary power, taking the same away from the people and the States, 
and may be abused to destroy the liberties of the people instead of 
preserving them. Ibelieveit is intended to be used against labor 
organizations, and I am not alone in this conclusion. 

When this discussion began I called President Gompers of the 
American Federation of Labor over the telephone and asked him 
to state, for the Jabor organizations he represents, their opinion 
of the amendment. 

In reply I have just received the following letter: 


Dear Sir: Iam justin receipt of your message over the phone, in which 
you ask me my opinion regarding the proposed amendment to the Constitu- 
tion of the United States known as Article XIV. I have already stated our 

»osition to you over the phone, but in order that you may have a record of 

e matter, I write this. 

In my judgment the p constitutional amendment is one of the most 
dangerous to the right the liberties of the people of our country that has 
ever been introduced in Congress. Your attention is called to section 2 of 
the article, as follows: 

“Congress shall have power to define, regulate, prohibit, or dissolve trusts, 
monopolies, or combinations, whether existing in the form of a corporation 
or otherwise.”’ 

By —mpeiers the words “combinations” and “ otherwise,” as they ap- 

r i: the section, you will at once see the basis upon which my judgment is 
ormed. 

There is not the slightest doubt in my mind that if this amendment to the 
Constitution were adopted, it would prove destructive to any effort on the 

of the working people of our country to protect themselves against 
he aggression of accumulated wealth. 

The trusts, against which this constitutional amendment is ostensibly 
aimed, have thus far been enabled to magnets Sonne themselves; and in 
spite of the amendment, in future will be enabled to protect themselves 
against any hostile legislation or hostile action, even on the part of the 
courts. The legislation which the amendment empowers Congress to enact, 
if taken advan of at all, will, I have no doubt, be leveled against the asso- 
ciations and combinations of the working people who may be organized, or 
who are now organized, for the pespene of seaveoting themselves and their 
interests against the aggressions of accumulated concentrated wealth. 

It may not be amiss to call attention to the fact that there have been many 
efforts made in the history of the Sagi peeking peceees to crush out the 
organizations of the working people. combinations among those having 
acommon interest are numerous, and cover an infinite variety of purposes, 
such as churches, clubs, and other tions for ious, "ane bus- 
iness a. The legality of such combination is conceded on common- 
law principle, and much encouragement has been and is furnished bystatute 
for their formation; but, as to the combinations among wage-workers, there 
has been ofttimes the anomalous doctrine announed that these combinations 
are illegal and criminal co acies; but despite such efforts to wipe out the 
labor organizations by statute, they have been maintained. Under those ad- 
verse circumstances their maintenance was secret, and their methods neces- 
sarily unlawful. They emerged from that dark period and are now open and 
avowed, and their every act open to the keenest scrutiny of any opponent. 

The origin of this supposed doctrine appears on a consideration of the 
social conditions that prevailed, particularly in England, for centuries, pro- 
sae | eee coumiatg apes tes labecingabenes, Which Aogtdine ber baa 
ora’ most op vely upon the r Ww octrine en 
transferred to as of our own country. 

This doctrine found = rt in such as King vs. Journeymen 


is decision was followed in Hornby vs. Close (1867), holding combinations 
be illegal. But the advance in public opinion is shown by the 

decision of the same court in the case of Farrer vs. Close (1869), the court now 

being eqnally diviied on the question of the legality of such combinations. 

Asa result of the decision the Boiler Makers and Lron Ship Builders, 
being a society “in restraint of trade,” was an illegal body, rendered in the 

of Hornby vs. Close (Queen's Bench, 1867), a royal commission was a 
ted, which, at the ion of its labors nded protective - 
i ated ot of fr and Vicon chap te wad 
the e-union a . second an 
tein clauses of which read as follows: 
of any trade union shall not, by reason merely that they 
are in restraint of trade, be deemed to be unlawful so as to render any mem- 
ber of such trade union liable to criminal prosecution for conspiracy. 
“The eS of any trade union shall not, by reason merely that they are 
nt of trade, be unlawful so as to render void or voidable any agree- 
ment or trust." 

Maryland, in a statute, ad the following progressive law: 

“An agreement or combination by two or more persons todo or to 
be done any act in contemplation or furtherance of a trade dispute between 
employers and workmen shall not be indictable as a racy if such act 

ramitted b one enon outs pot be punienekip cae ‘ense; not! in 
this section shall affect the law relating to riot, unlawful y of 
thepense, or any offense against any person oragainst property."—Act of 1884; 


oO 
Following King vs. Journeymen Tailors of Cambridge (1721), such a combi- 
nation was held illegal in vs. Fisher CNY ISS but : ve, Fisher 
is not law in New York since enactment of Penal Code, sec 170. 
wine re ee rhe ioe: hile the act of Seana U. = 
ne Ww «b. 
lL. authorized the in of nat unions. or 




















to improve material, moral, social conditions. The 
i. ay <a ae twos . sion: 
paste ‘orts working this line ugatory, an a stroke 
of , he attained the of 
4 - ving position lawful 
What, I ask do the men think who have in mind the of 
the labor would be the result if success attended efforts 
okey Tn, - stl aaa oe ? Ail his. 
manner 
attests to the fact that when eens ielied a teee 
to and protect themselves they have then resorted to the means 
at their command. 
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The amendment strikes at the individual liberty of the citizen ay 
constitutional guaranty and right of association; and I have too mu. ~4 
fidence in the intelligence and good faith of the people of our cou: ta 
believe that they will sanction such an unwarrantable, dangerous. a).) ;,° 
defensible departure from the fundamental law of our country. = 

Very respectfully, yours, 
: SAML. GOMPERS 
President American Federation of La 
Hon. Epwin R. RIDGELY, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 


This letter speaks for organized labor. 
REPUBLICANS DODGE AND DECEIVE. 


Is it not strange and suggestive, Mr. Speaker, that, in answor 
to the universal cry coming up from all classes of our people for 
protection against the abuseso corporations, trusts, and com) ines 
our Judiciary Committee will not offer something wore in }ay. 
mony with the public demands? 

In submitting this proposed amendment to our Federal (Cop. 
stitution our Committee on Judiciary have cunningly dodged {ho 
important provisions demanded by a large and growing num) ¢r of 
our people, among which is the constitutional power to levy g 
graduated tax upon centralized wealth, in whatever form it tay 
exist. Asproof of this sentiment I cite the income-tax law, which 
was popular with the masses of all political parties, but which 
the Supreme Court decided could not be enforced without a 
change in our Constitution. |But our committee seems determine) 
that the people shall have no a nate yn to amend the Constitu- 
tion so as to carry out their will and judgment in the matter of 
taxation. 

Some time ago I introduced a resolution proposing an amen(- 
ment to section 9, Article I, of the Constitution, relating to taxa- 
tion, which amendment reads as follows: 


Congress may im taxes on’ incomes, inheritances, corporations, cor. 
porate stocks and ob tions, and estates of living persons, in excess of such 
exemptions as it shall deem reasonable, and may graduate the rate of taxa- 


tion and impose higher rates per cent on large incomes, inheritances, and 
estates than on smaller ones. 

My omy amendment was referred to the Judiciary Com- 
mittee, where it peacefully sleeps, and in all of the months our 
committee has stubbornly refused to report it, nor will they per- 
mit anyone to amend this abortive thing which they have reported; 
nor will the committee offer an amendment providing for a direct 
vote of the people in the election of United States Senators or the 
referendum privilege, by which the people can enact or repeal any 
law by direct popular vote. 

The committee dare not give the people a chance to adopt con- 
stitutional amendments along these lines; nor will they permit us 
to enlarge our constitutional omar of public ownership and op- 
eration of public utilities. So afraid are they that the people's 
friends on this side will offer these amendments, they have 
smothered all privilege of amending their resolution. They know 
full well that if we on thisside were permitted to offer amendments, 
they would be compelled to go on record with their opposition 
votes, thereby exposing to the country their determination to pro- 
tect and shield the trusts and all forms of monopoly and cen- 
tralized wealth. The Republican party as now organized and 
dominated is the special machine by which these great trust 
combinations are plundering the people and controlling the Gov- 
ernment in every department. 


CONGRESS HAS POWER NOW. 


Mr. Speaker, we on this side of the House contend that Con- 
gress has more power now to suppress trusts than it will use while 
under a Republican majority. e trouble is not so much in the 
lack of power; it is in the unfortunate fact that a majority of the 

ple’s representatives do not re t them, but instead, they 
continually aid these monopolies and shield them in their wicked 
plundering. 

But, Mr. S; r, we have another proof! of the inconsistency 
of this ublican paces By the same rule under which we 
are considering this pro constitutional amendment we are 
also to take up and bill 10539, known as the anti-trust 
bill, also submitted to us with favorable recommendation by ‘|e 
Republican majority of our Judiciary Committee, being the s.ie 
committee which submits this een stitutional amend- 
ment. The double absurdity is anal of saying first we 
must have a constitutional amendment before ‘we can do anything 








with these trusts, and in the same breath and b same rule ask- 
— to under the Constitution as it ut these careful 
ders of the trusts aim their proposed storgan- 
ized labor and the people, while the trusts. 
As we arealso to this bill at this confine my- 
self to the problem of needed anti-trust first let me 
say that I shall vote for every amendment to which has 
been offered by the Democratic minority, ents, I 
am glad to know, will have to be voted on by the , one of 
the most important of which as follows 
Nothing in this act shall be so ‘ued as to unions or 
other labor wages, 
glen ne omntiony paneer te Pep, eam 
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If this amendment to the pending bill is accepted by the House, 
I shall vote for ) ict. 
is taken and the Republican majority are compelled to go on 
record before organized labor and the country, they will vote for 
this amendment in the face of the fact that they have refused to 
report it with the bill, and the further fact of their determined 
opposition to it during the debate. 

NO REMEDY IN THE AMENDMENT OR THE BILL. 

However, Mr. Speaker, neither the adoption of the proposed 
constitutional amendment nor the enactment of this anti-trust 
bill will reach the seat of the trouble we seek to eradicate. To 


get out of this trouble of congested wealth and the extortions | 


which it is imposing on our people, our legislation must be such 
as will accomplish two things. 
A REMEDY OFFERED. 

The first and most practicable at present is that of taxing this 
wealth in accordance with. its ability to pay. 
spirit of equitable taxation, but we sadly fail to carry it out. 

If, instead of the pending bill, the committee had reported the 
one which I introduced January 10 and which has been before 
them since that date oo 5756), we would have‘before us some- 
thing practical and effective which we could enforce even with- 
out amending the Constitution. I will read the bill to which I 
= A bill (H. R. 5756) for raising revenue, and other purposes. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 


of America in Congress assembled, That after the Ist day of July, A. D. 1900, 


the bill, and I predict now that when the roll call | 


This is the true | 





no corporation shail do business in the United States without first taking out 
a United States license, the fees for which shall be based on the amount of | 
their capital stock and outstanding bonds combined. 

Second. That two or more corporations, each one having a United States | 
license in force, on which the fees have been paid in full, may combine their 
business and interests for the purpose of reducing their operating expenses 
and increasing their ability to command a better price for their products, by 
taking a special license, the fee for which shall be based on the aggregate 
stock and bonds of the participant corporations; the penalty for a corpora- 
tion to do business without a licerse to be 1 per cent of its capital stock and 
bonded debt per week, and fora trust the penalty fora failure to comply 
with this law to be twice as much as for a single corporation and to be col- 
lected from the several corporationstomprising the trust, in proportion to 
capital stock and bonded debt. 

ird. The president or secretary of all corporations and of all trusts to 
make a quarterly statement to the Treasury Department, giving list of of- 
ficers, a statement, and sonore of business operations. 

Fourth, The fees for an annual license to be graduated according to the 
total amount of outstanding stock at par, plus any market premium, and 
bonds, and to be paid in quarterly installments by all corporations, and also 
by all trusts and combina’ of corporations, as follows: 

When the aggregute stock and bonds amount to less than $1,000,000, a tax 
of 1 per cent per annum; on $1,000,000 and not over $10,000,000, 1; per cent; on 
$10,000,000 and not over ,000, 2 per cent; all over $25,000,000 and not over 
perpen st | r cent; all over $50,000,000 and not over $100,000,000, 3 per cent; 
all over $ 000 and not over $150,000,000, 4 per cent; all over $150,000,000 
and not over $200,000,000, 5 per cent; all over $200,000,000 and not over $250,000,000, 
6 per cent; all over $250,000,000 and not over $300,000,000, 7 per cent; all over 
$300, 000.000 and not over $400,000,000, 8 per cent; all over $400,000,000 and not 
over $500,000,000, 9 per cent; all over $500,000,000, 10 per cent. 

Fifth. The Secretary of the Treasury shall make all necessary rules and 
reguintions for assigning to the Internal Revenue Bureau the duty of enfore- 
ing this act. 

If we will enact this bill into law we will at least compel these 
powerful combinations of capital to contribute to the nation’s rev- 
enue a fair of the wealth they are enabled by their monop- 
oly to unjustly extort.from the people. This revenue will make 
it ble to put into operation the second provision, which is ab- 
solutely necessary to free the people from the poverty and slavery 
imposed upon them by greedy trusts and corporation combines. 


CONSTRUCTIVE REMEDY BEST. 


To succeed we must enter upon a constructive remedy, which 
will he much more potent in solving this problem than any effort 
to prevent, destroy, or break up great combinations of wealth, 
which under nature’s economic law are absolutely necessary to 
the mostsuccessfulaccomplishment of production and distribution. 

We can make certain this constructive remedy if we will but 
put into the hands of the people through public ownership the 
nec instruments of production and distribution. Do this 
and they will take care of themselves without any restrictive leg- 
islation against trusts, as this will at once free them from the ne- 
cessity of paying tribute to the trusts and will also enable the peo- 
ple to find ready employment with double present wages, as it will 
no longer be ble for the trusts to suppress wages and control 
both prod and distribution. 


CENTRALIZATION VS. DISTRIBUTION. 


It is an indisputable fact that no person can actually produce 
more than a fractionof a million dollars in values during a lifetime. 
Then it must follow that if anyone is permitted to be the lawful 
owner of property amoun to millions of dollars in value, such 
owner has the title to the products of another's labor 
wi eens ae es : 

are permitted by Jaw, we are zin 
which we have already done and are still 
millions of homeless and propertyless 


injustice 
doing, to 


keane 
the > 
families, whick are in evidence in every community throughout 
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the nation, while a few multimillionaires go unrestrained but are 
legally aided in adding to their millions by increased spoliation 
of the people. 

The great problem of temporal comfort in this life that con- 
fronts every being upon earth can be successfully solved by two 
acts, namely, the production and distribution of the things nec- 
essary to human life and comfort. These two acts are simple in 
their statement, but far-reaching and complex when we attempt 
to put them into successftil operation over a great and extensive 
country like ours, the greatness of which makes possible equally 


| extended human comforts and happiness if we correctly solve the 


prob’em of production and distribution. 

In the matter of production alone we are making wonderful 
progress in every department. We have outstripped the world in 
quantity, quality, and variety; but in the second act—that of dis- 
tribution—our system is an absolute failure. Instead of dis- 
tributing the titles to our products it eternally centralizes them, 
until less than 10 per cent of our people own 90 per cent of all the 
values created by the present and all preceding generations. We 
find undeniable proof of this lamentable congestion of wealth, not 
only in the centralized ownership of all products of labor, but we 
also find by the census of 1890 (Abstract Eleventh Census, page 
223) this alarming revelation of the centralized ownership of real 
estate: 

Total number of homes in the United States. 


Total number of families I BNI eiaiincnticccsidhessececocecscese ORG 
Total number of families renting homes . . 4,! 


Total number of families occupying homes ................ 


This table reveals the startling fact that of all the families oc- 
cupying homes a little less than 37 per cent claim to be home 
owners, leaving 63 per cent home renters, while we discover by 
the same table that of the above reputed home owners 28 per cent 
of these homes were mortgaged, leaving but a trifle over 15 per 
cent of the families occupying homes actually owning the same. 

Mr. Speaker, with this alarming condition before us is it any 
wonder that the great mass of our people are crying out for de- 
liverance from the burdens imposed by a system which has robbed 
them of their homes and the products of their labor? 

Negative legislation against trusts and corportions will not solve 
this problem, but in our efforts to check these greedy combina- 
tions we will discover that the real trouble lies deeper than the 
trusts, which are but the inevitable result and not the cause of 
this ruinous congestion of wealth. 
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REAL CAUSE OF OUR TROUBLE. 


Looking deeper, we find this underlying principle in our pro- 
ductive and distributive system. The real cause of our trouble is 
this: Weassume that allcapital used in production and distribution 
must draw unto itself some per cent of increase. We force this 
payment of increase out of the products of human labor and the 
absorption of land titles by various methods known by the familiar 
names of interest, rents, profits, gain, etc. 

Wefind on further inspection of this system and its operation that 
our official statistics reveal the fact that 10 per cent of our people, 
who own substantially all of the capital and instruments used in 
production and distribution, are taking from the other 90 per cent 
at the place of production over half of all newly created values; 
or, to state more clearly, the total earnings, or wages, of the 90 per 
cent army will not buy one-half of the property their labor creates, 
reckoned at wholesale values at the place of production, and not 
to exceed one-fourth in the retail markets. 

While it is true the other half does not go to the immediate capi- 
tal used by the laborers, it does go to the billions of capital which 
of necessity must be used in the collection of the materials necessary 
to production. 

Analyzing this system further, we find it not only robs the pro- 
ducers of over half the values they create, but it brings disaster 
and failure upon the 10 per cent fellows who are getting the titles 
to the other half of allour productions. 

The owners of the billions of capital we are using at first own 
the entire product, but admitting the total wages paid by them to 
the laborers will buy back half of the newly created values, these 
10 per cent fellows find their real trouble begins at this point. 
Their great-difficulty is to find customers able to buy the other half 
of their goods. 

Every nation has an enormous surplus of products left over 
after its people have purchased to the last dollar of their wages, 
Hence our manufacturers are crying for a market, urging in- 
creased exportations, which can only be possible (in anything 
like adequate quantities) by exchanging our surplus productions 
for the surplus of other nations. Returning home with these, we 
find our people no better able to buy the goods brought in than 
they weng those taken ont. Hence the 10 per cent fellows are still 
in trouble, and we find them crying out ‘‘ overproduction.” 

They next resort to shutting down their mills, mines, and fac- 
tories to stop overproduction; but this, like their exportation, is 
also a flat failure, because in shutting down their productive 
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plants they cut off the w of the people; hence they destroy 
their market simultaneously with the reduction of products. 

Thus these 10 per cent fellows are involved in serious financial 
trouble. In their efforts to get out they are forming trusts. The 
90 per cent fellows having legislated against this, the next and pres- 
ent effort of the 10 per cent fellows is to merge their entire capital 
and property into afew gigantic corporations. But when this is 
all accomplished they will still be unable to successfully continue 
this worn-ort system of gathering tribute to capital for its use. 
It has only been possible to operate this system in the past b 
steadily absorbing the titles to all of the world’s real estate, whic 
has been the mighty values added to the panes earnings, which 
added value has alone made it ible for the people to buy the 
products of their own labor under this system. 

This land value was originally a gift to the people from nature; 
hence their purchase power has been their earnings (wages) plus 
their credit (the latter a lien on their land). The two combined 
have enabled the people to purchase the products of their own 
labor, but this hasonly been possible by passing the titles of their 
lands over to the 10 per cent fellows. As proof of this we need 
only to cite the fact that the great centers of capital in the older 
nations, as well as in our own country, have ever been absorbing 
real-estate titles and driving an army of homeless people west- 
ward to seek lands. This process has gone on until it has finally 
belted the earth, 





NO RELIEF FOR US IN ASIA. 


We are now looking with longing eyes across the Pacific to the 
Asiatic shores, where the world’s civilization first established this 
system of paying tribute to capital, and what do we find there? 

en to twenty times as many people per acre as we have here, with 
their wealth and land titles centralized to a greater extent than 
anywhere else upon earth, while their great army of laborers 
are reduced to the condition ofiserfs, starving by millions, their 
wages, when employed at all, being but a = few pennies per 
day; yet some foolishly believe that we can e our machinery 
over there, employ these serf laborers at 10 to 20 cents per day, 
and grow rich by throwing their products into the world’s mar- 
kets, which they say is the only outlet for the surplus produc- 
tions of our laborers. If anyone believes our mad rush into Asia 
will bring relief to our congested civilization, he is doomed to 
serious and bitter disappointment. 

No, Mr. Speaker, we can not force this old system much further. 
Already we hear the cry of overproduction again in our land, with 
our factories and mills shutting down and a nervous unrest in the 
camp of our capitalists as well as among our tarmy of laborers; 
and yet they call these prosperous times. In this statement they 
confess that they expect serious disaster just ahead, while we do 
nothing but keep up this eternal quarrel between the capitalists and 
laborers, each trying to force upon the other the greater burdens 
of this faulty and decaying system. 


PUBLIC OWNERSHIP THE REMEDY. 


We must find a solution for these troubles. The above analysis 
of their cause clearly indicates the remedy which can alone be 
found in the abolishment of all payments of increase to capital 
for its use in any form. We must find a way by which all the 
people can have free and voluntary access to, and use of, all 
necessary capital and instruments of production and distribution, 
without paying any increase whatever to their values, Public 
ownership of these instruments vides the way for this new 
and better system. We pay no interest, tribute, or increase to 
public capital. 

Let us abolish our present ees of bank issues and loaning of 
money and in its stead issue all money direct by the Government, 
a full legal tender, regardless of the material used in its omeas. 
create and issue a sufficient volume to effect all exchanges of tit 
to property — a cash basis, — this money into circulation b 
paying it out in settlement of all governmental expenses, and abol- 

hh forever all interest-bearing bonds and albkforms of private debts. 

This will free labor from all tribute to capital in the form of 
money and make it possible to exchange and distribute titles to all 


p rty without the creation of debts. 
The first act in distribution of property is to change the titles 
from the one having too much of an article to the one that has not 


enough. Money is the best instrument of account ever devised 
by man to exchange titles to property. There should be enough 
money to displace all use of ts and avoid all borrowing of 
money by the citizen. 

The next step in distribution, after the change of titles, is to 
move the goods from the place of production to the place of con- 
sumption. Th scalis /orthe instruments of transportation, which 
should a'so be public. ‘iherefore let us begin at onc to establish 
a national system of transportation for all kind of : as well 
as the necessary ins:ruments of communication. ace these in- 


struments sub;ect to the voluntary use of all the people on equal 
terms, charging on!y what is sufficient to renew, - 
operate. When we have done this we will be ready to open up 
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our mills, mines, and factories as fast as their present owner; 
shut them down. ; 
The Government should buy these idle mills and instruments of 
production at their true values and permit the people to use the: 
on such terms as would cover the cost of renewal and repair. {/ 
we will turn our legislation in this direction, we will find a speedy 
solution of all of these troubles, which manifest themselves at thjs 
time in the form of trusts and corporation monopolies, money 
lords, landlords, strikes, and lockouts. ; 
By this newsystem we willrestore universal prosperity among our 
people, give to every laborer more than double his present earnings 
and, instead of this eternal legislation to keep the peace between 
capital and labor’, we will create universal peace and prosperity, 
turn all of our idle soldiers and millionaires into the natural chai. 
nel of production and distribution, lift our civilization to a much 
higher om. forever settle these troubles, and make it possible for 
each individual citizen to supply himself with all things necessary 
to the highest possible development and realization of happiness. 
Mr. Speaker, I am rejoiced to know that millions of our peop|o 
are already turning their attention not only to the causes that 
produce trusts with all of their attending evils, but they are als, 
aes permanent remedy which they believe can only be foun 
by abolishing forever all tribute to capital for its use. This they 
have determined can best be accomplished by public ownership. 
Our mechanics and wage-workers, pasee their labor organi- 
zations, are, in their study of the vital problem of production and 
distribution, rapidly coming to espouse public ownership, and as 
ee that our farmers also feel the burdens that monopoly is 
eaping upon them, and that they, too, have reached the same so- 
lution and look to public ownership as the way out, I will closo 
my remarks by vail &@ paper written by a farmer in my own 
State, as presented to one of our agricultural institutes, which 
you will observe forcibly arraigns thetrusts; and after presenting 
the hardships they impose upon the farmer, the paper closes advo 
cating public ownership as their only escape. This able paper | 
will now present: 
THE FARMER AND THE TRUSTS. 
[Paper read before the Brown County Farmers’ Institute, January 18, 190, 
by Grant W. feerington |] 


‘There will soon be a trust for every production and a master 
to fix the — for every necessity of life.” Such was the prophecy 
made by John Sherman ten years ago, when the Senate was con- 
sidering the trust question. One decade has been sufficient to see 
the fulfillment of the Senator’s prophecy. There is to-day a trust 
for every production and a master who does fix the price of every 
necessity of life. From the individual producer to the partner- 
ship; from the partnership to the corporation; from the corpora- 
tion to the pool; from the pool to the trust, the concentration of 
wealth has gone steadily on until a few individuals exercise abso- 
lute control over the business affairs of the nation. The trusts 
have now thrown off all form of corsbinations and assumed the 
dress of corporations. This gives them the standing of persons in 
the courts and enables them to laugh to scorn any public power 
that has yet been invoked em. 

More than one-fourth of the entire manufacturing capital of the 
country is now controlled by the trusts. The New York Investor 
in its issue of December 30, 1899, says there were 552 trusts, with 
a capital of over $8,000,000,000, organized during the years 14(’s 
and 1899, Over three and a half millions of people now look to 
the trusts for employment. Such concentration of wealth and 
power is a menace to a free government and demands the earnest 
consideration of every man who loves his country and her free 
institutions. : 

The best definition of a trust I have yet seen is the one given by 
Senator CHANDLER in the January number of Munsey’s Magazine. 
yg pe egy eee tions havi 

‘An association 0 vi or corporations having 
in view the control of the eons of some article of mer- 
chandise and the increase of its price to the consumer by prevent- 
ing competition in the sale of the product.” ‘‘Such a trust,” he 
says, ‘‘is usually made up of a combination of corporations, be- 
cause neither individuals nor ps are willing to invest 
sufficient capital to accom: the monopoly of production and 
the sanauetinn of competition. In addition to trusts composed 
of corporations there is another es of trust, namely, a single 
corporation of sufficient magni’ to take control of the whole 
production of the article of merchandise, crush out competition, 
and keep up the pase. ~ 
The essential feature of the trusts is their peeeeutc char- 

This was well put by Justice Sherwood, of Michigan, ina 
recent decision coainal the match trust, in which he says: 
‘* The sole object of this corporation is to make money by hav- 
ing it in its poss to raise the price of the article or diminish the 
quantity to be made and used at its pleasure. Thus both the sup- 
ply of the article and the are made to depend upon 
the action of a half dozen individuals, more or less, tosatisfy their 
cupidity and avarice, who may happen to have the controlling 
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interest in this corporation—an artificial person, governed by a Who is getting the benefit of this rise in prices? 
single motive or purpose, which is to accumulate money regard- Henry Clews, the recognized mouthpiece of Wall street, in a re- 
jess of the wants of or necessities of over sixty million people.” cent letter says that commodities have advanced 15 per cent on 
By their vast capital trusts are enabled to secure the greatest | the average and that wages have advanced 5 per cent. What has 
opportunities for economy, not only in the manufacture of goods, | become of theother 10 percent? Manifestly it went to the holders 
but also in the purchase of raw material and in the marketing of | of the trust stock. The average Brown County farmer will not 
the finished products, These things enable them to practically | kick very much about the 5 per cent which labor receives, but he 
regulate all competition and fix the price of their product with | has good grounds for kicking about the 10 per cent which capital 
put little reference to competitors or the cost of production, but | has appropriated. 
mainly with reference to securing the greatest net results. The| Now, as to the second proposition: Do the trasts tend to lower 
farmer is the great consumer of the country, and the ability of | the prices of raw material and so injure the farmer's market? 
the trusts to control the market enables them to take toll ofevery | Let us call Secretary Coburn, of the State board of agriculture, 
bushel of grain the farmer raises and of every pound of meat he | to the stand and see what has happened in Brown County in the 
puts upon the market, so that nothing could be more fitting in a | past ten years. His testimony will show that wheat, corn, and 
rathering of farmers than a discussion of the ‘‘ Relation of the | oats are all lower in price to-day than the average price has been 


armer and the Trusts.” for the last ten years. Let us take them up one at a time, begin- 
I believe two propositions can be demonstrated: ning with 1890, the year when Congress decided that the trusts 
First. The trusts have increased the prices of things the farmer | had reached sufficient magnitude to call for some sort of regula- 
has to buy. tion: 
Seoul: The trusts tend to depress the prices of raw material WHEAT. 
and so injure the farmer’s market. —_————— -—-—— - - 
lf these two propositions are true, then we are rapidly getting Year. |Average Year. Average 
around to the point where the farmer should take Mrs. Lease’s ad- Sa) ree Mees bss — 


vice and begin to raise less corn and more hell. 
Now, as to the first proposition, Have the trusts raised the 





prices of the things the farmer has to buy? 4 ppapesinaaeeeemebenn | 0 
Let us call a few of the Hiawatha business men to the stand and 60 li otaliahachtetn canes 60 
see how they will answer the question. w SN Iukcauntiae cesses BS 


Horace AMANN. Axes, hammers, chisels, and everything in | i995. 277270077722027200222 2222. 0 || 
that line is controlled by the American Edged Tool Company, and | _ i ey 
they have advanced the price about 40 per cent. Copper goods | Tha atenesn anion fee tie ten, veene ban? 89 ne » bushel 
have gone up 100 per cent. Barbed wire and nails have advanced ie average price for the ten years has been 62 cents per bushel. 


10) per cent. Glassware, 15 to 20 per cent. Granite, 25 to 50 per To-day the best grade of wheat is selling in Brown County for 55 


Average for 10 years 62 


cout cents, or 7 cents per bushel less than the average price for the last 
. | , 

O. W. Brown. Lumber is more than one-third higher than it| "Ye. > n i 

was a year ago, Some grades have advanced more than 50 per | What we want,” said a member of the Millers’ Trust, * is 


cent. A few men are securing contro! of all the desirable timber cheaper wheat and dearer flour.” How they get it is well told by 


: : ve oa . | John A. McGuire, of the Hiawatha Mills, who says: 
7 and this pnts them in a position to make eo they ‘*l am satisfied that the cracker trust has reduced the price of 
FRANK Case. Farm wagons cost about $6 apiece more now soft wheat at least 5 cents per bushel. Before the trust was 
} ; : ’ formed there was competition and when the Hiawatha Mill had a 
er did's year ago. Buggies cost from five to ten dollars car of soft wheat on hand we asked for a bid and the wheat went 
, rses : where it weuld bring the most money. Now one man in Chicago 
alll pega = has epg ert aeaeaet ee nene Op buys all the wheat for the trust factories and I am satisfied that 
than it did a year ago a ” | the trust figures on getting its flour at the cost of the wheat and 
HiLL BROTHERS. Nails have gone up from 2 cents to 4} cents that they do not propose to let the miller have anything for grind- 
Barbed wire has risen from $1.75 to $4.30 per hundred pounds. ing it. This forces the miller to reduce the price of soft wheat 
Tin plates have risen from $7.75 to $10.60 a box. Stoves have | t? the farmer. ar hs Wes j 
increased 40 cent in cost. Farm machinery has risen 25 per In this connection it will be interesting to note that the legis- 
cent. Shovels, hoes, rakes, and that class of goods have gone up lature of Minnesota appo'nted a committee in 1892 to investigate 
50 per cent. : r B 8 P | the wheat combine and that the committee reported that the evi- 
. T. Grimes. Galvanized pipe has risen from 11 cents, in Kan- dence it had secured tended to show that the price was 6} cents 
sas City, to 17 cents. Wire fence has risen from 28 to 35 cents per | Per bushel below what it ought to be. << 
rod. Cypress lumber for tanks has gone from $32 to $42 per Let us next see what has happened to corn during this same 
thousand. ‘The material in a 10-barrel galvanized stock tank will | Petiod. Mr. Coburn’s biennial reports show: 





cost at least 50 cents more to-day than it did a year ago. CORN. 

M. E. Yost. Furniture has advanced from 15 to 20 per cent. | ————— eevee a 
Every new list shows an advance. Carpets and linoleums have Year. Average | Year. | Average 
gone up from 5 to 10 per cent. Coffins and undertaking supplies; | . ee) i Seema: nes 
have advanced fully 10 ned cent. rs : 
_Mixer & Stevens. There is practically nothing in the trust | j,9 | Conte Tl none —_ 
line of goods that has not advanced. Glass has gone up 30 per | js9) 22277227722 ed 18 
cent, linseed oil 25 per cent, and wall payer 30 per cent. Sid cits sxcinduenceniin SE ctericccndensupocharnsecen oe 

Hat Fatronitp, There is nothing in my line but that has in- | }$¥}--------------------------- 38 | 1800 -....----n-n00nnnee eenee | * 
creased in price. Iron pipe has doubled in price. Bath tubs | iso5.207702207772220.2.0 200 26 || Averagefor10 years... 23.2 


have increased from 10 to 15 per cent. Boilers and radiators 
have gone up from 20 to 30 per cent. 

J. C, Ketsey. Prices have gone up 25 to 50 per cent in the har- 
ness business in the last six months. Leather is up about 30 per 
cent, deer-hair pads for horse collars 40 per cent, horse collars 20 
per cent, and fur robes 25 per cent. 

H. P. Wersn, Clothing has advanced from 15 to 25 per cent. 
The advance is very noticeable on all goods controlled by trusts. 

Henry Hamann. There has been an advance on shoes. One lot 
ne just duplicated has risen from $1.85 to $2.10 in four 

W. M. Smrrn. Oil and gasoline have jumped from 2 to 3 cents 
ee gallon. Matches have gone from $1.25 a case to $1.55. A to- 

cco which cost 14 cents last year now costs 33 cents. 

Levi Oaie. There has been an average advance of 124 per cent 
on rubber goods. Fleeced underwear has advanced 25 per cent 
in sixty days. Cotton fleeced goods have advanced 20 per cent. 
The broom-corn trust has advanced the price of the brush since it 
left the farmers’ hands $100 per ton. The result is two advances 
on brooms, amounting to $1.75 per dozen. 

Such téstimony be prolon “ indefinitely, but-this is cer- 

peopel on. 





The average price for the ten years has been 28.2 cents per 
bushel. To-day No. 2 corn is selling in Brown County for 24 
cents. This is 4.2 lower than the average price for ten years. 
Oats too in sympathy with wheat and corn have taken aslump. 
The Coburn reports show: 


OATS. 


Average | f 
price. price. 





Average for 10 years 22.98 





The average price for the ten years is a fraction less than 2 

cents per bushel. Good bright oats are selling in Brown County 
to-day for 18 cents, or 5 cents less than the average price for ten 
years. Do not forget in this connection that the oatmeal trust 


tainly enough to prove the 
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has put up the price of the finished product more than a hundred 

rT cent. 
mee the rise in commodities is a natural and a legitimate one, why 
is it that the farmer’s product has.not kept pace with it and gone 
up instead of down? 

Horses have also gone down in value, according to Secretary 
Coburn: 

HORSES. 

















v2 Average | 2 Average 

Year omer tl Year. oto 
1800. ......- idabndipednne cage DRED 2 clicchalmewblshebiniade eben 25 
St chulbenidinesbtneteeouset St it SET canbaibeasdiiidiedibdnceddbsabadeialadl 33 
1892 e 65 || teeta dene tenia inmedittttiiacel 33 
in neta eamel ir 2 (ite andliat ee eaagmnduibaminnht 
Necitcts hah cerns tnt tines iin lcemndle ® | —_ — 
els vintdpnitsaiess- sennncitiaetiia 23 Average for 10 years... 44 








The average value for the ten years has been $44 per head. 
Last year, notwithstanding the fact that the horse supply was 
short, his average value was only $42. 

Cattle have gone up in price, according to the same arthority. 


CATTLE OTHER THAN MILCOH COWS. 





Average || 








, | Average 

Year. price. || Year. price. 

i 

iieieecieibnatanns seitieniil SO crictincs nie nigh istnnildlisiagited inlet $21.00 
i idiitnieinmeauicontbeeneesanil DEY ITED ccnipteninn sencenitineiotaeantitsbedsn 24.00 
1892 AARP: Ne hep 26.00 
TL cst otndennes bine eu emenbenaingiaes ny «ten widen-atinmetinnwase eagle 27.00 
SID Ss climnmaiitditrataans tinweMabeide 18.00 || —_ 
Average per head..... 20. 20 


At the beginning of the decade a select committee from the 
United States Senate was examining into the cattle business. 
That committee found that the cattle market was controlled by 
“The Big Four,” of Chicago, and that under the influence of that 
combine the price of cattle had gone down. The business had 
become so unprofitable that hundreds of men quit it and hurried 
their breeding stuff onto the market. When the reaction set in it 
was found that the supply of cattle was short everywhere, and 
ten years has not been enough to bring the supply back where it 
equals the demand. When we take this into consideration and 
remember that one war is just over and that two more are in 
progress the only wonder is that beef prices are not higher than 
thev are. 

When beef is high there is supposed to be a greater demand for 
pork, but the Coburn figures show that the Brown County hog has 
not kept pace with the ‘‘ beef steer and his sister.” 











SWINE. 

ae ‘ | Average! Aver 

Year value r| Year. vabeoter 

he | hi § 

Ste. wailbesinell aaa 98.00 | OO a aia J 6.50 
Ss a oncthunnihicede Sica teaaae S| SaaRM EE erRE EY Pet Te $5.00 
SD. canttienianttinedaibiatebdiad: I is ie hl ah ele er 4.50 
NG ihc ria dict concsencaie ibaa Ua Tt nD accietiokanee Busnes thane tntieiesansiainel 6.00 
SEIN GLIi i ow matnsy minignsd niniiioneaeiai 7.00 |) ees 
SUR o cwcniinnrcdmninahickthanheninil 5.50 || Average for 10 years... 5.81} 





We are told in glowing headlines every day of wonderful pros- 
perity of the country, but it is certainly evident from these figures 
that the farmer is not getting his share of it. . The trusts look 
upon him as their lawful prey, and they pluck him accordingly. 
Prof. Johu F. Crowell, of New York, presented figures before the 
Industrial Commission the other day showing that in manufac- 
turing the annual product per capita was $393, in mining $740, 
and in farming only $290. 

My farmer friends, you are up against it, What do you pro- 
pose to do about it? If a vote was taken here to-day as to whether 
the farmers here assembled were opposed to the trusts, every one 
of you would vote ‘‘aye,” but what is your remedy? It has been 
well said that he who shoots at nothing always hits it. What are 
you aiming at? 

Are you in favor of national control? We have tried that. 
Congress in 1890 passed an anti-trust law and the courts said in 
substance that these vast corporations were creatures of the State, 
and that ee sr had no power to outlaw a business which the 
State decl was legitimate. Corporations, you know, are citi- 
gens, and as such are entitled to all the rights and privileges ac- 
corded to a Brown County farmer. There is no limit to the 

y they may buy and hold, and the law can not 
nto consideration when dealing with them. 
Are you in favor of a commission to regulate the trusts? 
We have had an interstate railway commission clothed with 
to regulate the great railroad trusts of the country, and in its last 


to 
amount of 
take mere 
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report the members threw up their hands and acknowledged their 
inability to cope with existing circumstances. 

Listen to their tale of woe: 

‘ We are satisfied from investigations conducted during the past 
year * * * and from information which is perfectly conyi).. 
ing to a moral intent, that a large part of the business at the pros. 
ent time is transacted upon illegal rates. Indeed, so general })s 
this rule become that in certain quarters the exaction of the pul . 
lished rate is the exception. From this two things naturally «14 
frequently result. First, gross discriminations between jy.) * 
viduals and gross preferences between localities; and these (js. 
criminations and preferences are almost always in favor of t),o 
strong and against the weak. There is probably no one thine 
to-day which does so much to force out the small operator, and {. 
build up those trusts and monopolies against which law and pub. 
lic opinion alike beat in vain, as discrimination in freight rates 
Second, the business of railroad transportation is carried on to a 
very large extent in conceded violations of law. 

**Men who in every other respect are reputable citizens aro 
guilty of acts which, if the statute law of the land were enforce, 
would subject them to fine or imprisonment. This is true both of 
the traffic operator and the shipper. It is difficult to estimate tho 
moral effect of such a condition of things — & great section of 
the community, and almost impossible to believe that it can bo 
allowed to continue without some attempt at reformation. Thijs 
condition the present law is powerless to control.” 

Do you favor State control? Kansas has had a little experience 
along that line. She, too, had been trying to regulate the raij- 
roads of the State; but to-day the question of railroad legislation 
is still agitating the farmer and the stock raiser, and they are as\- 
ing for some power that will compel equitable treatment. 

Our sister State, Nebraska, passed a maximum freight bill, say- 
ing what the roads of the State should charge for hauling tiie 
farmers’ grain to market, and the Supreme Court of the United 
States gravely declared that the roads were entitled to ma‘o 
money and that the State could not pass a law reducing the rates 
below the point where the roads could pay expenses, interest on 
their bonds, and have something left. 

Kansas passed a law regulating the Kansas City stock yards, 
and that gigantic corporation went into the Federal courts to re. 
sist the new rates, alleging that not compensatory, and the court 
acting along the same lines as the Nebraska decision, appointed a 
master to take testimony tosee how much money the corporation 
could make under the new rates. Kansas also passed a law re- 
ducing telegraph charges, and an obliging Federal judge declared 
it unconstitutional. 

Kansas also passed laws known as the scrip and screen laws to 
secure justice for the coal miners of Kansas, but it is notorious 
that they have been evaded at every turn. The experience of 
Kansas ought to be enough to convince us that the State can not 
regulate something it does not own. 

The end of business is to make money. Corporations have no 
souls, and whatever the trusts want from legislators, courts, 
assessors, and public prosecutors they will get if they can and pay 
for it. They will buy exemption from molestation from pariy 
bosses when they must. They will run conventions and concern 
themselves in elections. They will subsidize newspapers, bribe 
voters, buy legislators, and spread corruption wherever their 
financial interests seem to demand it. 

What, then, is the remedy? There is but one, and that is Gov- 
ernment and Stateownership. Your cities have pointed the way. 
Municipal ownership of public utilitiesare every where replacing 
private monopolies. You can scarcely pick up a daily paper in 
which you do not read of some city which has just voted to own 
its own waterworks, electric-light plants, gas works, street rail- 
ways, or some similar business. So rapidly is this idea growing 
that you can scarcely mention any line of business, from running 
a newspaper to manufact locomotives, thrashing machines, 
and other heavy machinery, which some city in this or some other 
country is not and trying suc y. ; 

This is the ong which the le must march in doing 
battle with the trusts. The State the nation must supplement 
and extend the work of the cities. The Government must carry 
the farmer’s grain and his cattleand his hogs as well as his news- 
paper and hisletters. While the railroads remain in private hands 
they will continue to furnish special privil to the big shipper 
to the detriment of the little one. An eal ont exact justice to 
all, with — privileges to none, can not be secured as long as 
these great highways are left in private hands. With this great 
bulwark taken away from the trusts, if competition does not then 
regulate the question, then the Government must go on, step by 
step, cuuconitalin the mines of the country, the mil!s, the facto- 
ries, the packing and all instruments of collective indus- 
try, = the last vestige of private monopoly has been succeeded 

y pu o % 
r. Speaker, one minute more. It is clear to everyone 
present that the Republican managers here do not intend or 
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any legislation against trusts and monopolies; 
ose partnership with them. 
ust at the — of this — is a cheap play to 
le. The proposed constitutional amendment is too 
ne oe be submitted to the States. : 
The bill before us under the rule will pass here and slumber in 
the Senate as a convenient reference during the campaign, but it 
will never be permitted to pees so long as Republicans control 
Congress. It will not pass the Senate, but the people will not be 
fooled; they know you can stop the trusts but you will not. 


xpect to really 
they are in too ch 
All this noise J 





Pensions, 


SPEECH 


HON. CYRUS A. SULLOWAY, 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE, 
In THE HovusE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Monday, May 7, 1900. 





The House having under consideration the bill (S. 1477) amending sections 
2and 38 of an act entitled “An aes prantiog pensions to soldiers and sailors 
who are incapacitated for the performance of manual labor, and providing 
for pensions to widows, minor children, and dependent parents,” approved 
June 27, 1 


Mr. SULLOWAY said: fc 

Mr. SPEAKER: It seems idle, perhaps sophomorical, to stand here 
and waste time in the discussion of a bill that nobody opposes. 
I want to say that I am in favor of this bill without any ‘‘ifs” 
or “ands.” I want to say further that it is not a committee bill. 

Questions have been asked as to why we did not report this or 
that, and in reply I will say that this bill is the child of the Grand 
Army, born of their wish, and we bring it to you to-day without 
dotting an *‘i” or crossing a ‘‘t.” They believe, and their repre- 
sentatives who were clothed with authority to appear before the 
Senate committee and before the House committee believe, that 
it will bring the relief that is desired by those men who are en- 
titled to relief and who were their comrades on bloody fields. 

Now, to satisfy you of that fact I want to read a passage from 
what took place at the hearings before the Senate committee. 
The hearings before our committee were not reported. The chair- 
man of the Senate committee, Senator GALLINGER, put this ques- 
tion to Mr. Patrick, who represented the Grand Army on that 
occasion, 

As a final question, and for the purpose of having this matter distinctly 


understood, let me ask you if the committee of the Senate is correct in the 
supposition that if the act of June 27, 1890, is so amended as to specifically 
provide that these minor disabilities shall be aggregated, and that the 
widows shall be pensionable who are without means of support other than 
their daily labor, and an income not exceeding $250 per year, the Grand Army 
will be entirely satisfied? 

Now listen to Mr. Patrick's reply: 

Mr. Patrick. Yes, sir; we shall be entirely satisfied. We criticise no other 
inequalities,and we ask nothing more than the two amendments referred to; 
they not tochange existing law, but merely to change the phraseology so that 
it may plainly read as Congress originally intended and not be susceptible of 
two ely diverse constructions. 


And I wish to say, Mr. Speaker, that this bill does not change 
existing law, save only that it declares with reference to widows 
that an income of $250 shall not prevent the granting of a pension, 
whereas after the enactment of June 27, 1890, of which this is but 
declaratory of the meaning thereof, they were pensioned when 
their incomes were $300. As to disabilities, Congress, in March, 
1895, in an appropriation bill enacted into law the following: 

And it is further provided, That from and after the passage of th‘s act all 

now on the roll who are pensioned at less than $6 per month for 


any of ible disability shall have their pensions increased to 
$6 per month, and that hereafter, whenever any applicant for a pension 


roe aa oo rior —— passage of te. — of = be sation to 
than an isability or several disabilities combined, such pen- 
sioner shall be rated at not less than $6 per month. 


Now, what the Grand Army complain of is this, that men are 
one rated, that the disabilities of claimants are not ag- 
and it isa truthful complaint. It is a complaint that 

born under the last Administration and one that continues 

It is idle to deny it. Why, when that committee called 
end asked him whether or not he aggregated 

— that he nominee) i ame out out 
some papers broughtin cases that were 
adjudicated the day before, and the first one, as 1 am informed, 
took up Tenenateated that their complaints were well 


Here was a man whose medical examination showed that thea 
plicant was disabled to the extent of 50 per cent in the use of iis 
For another disability he ace easeeann 

‘or was ra -eig nths, 

for another six-thirtieths, and yet Geateppiicant’s claim, notwith- 
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port; and in deter- 
uly considered, and 
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standing the ratings showed him to be a total wreck (eighteen- 
eighteenths), was rejected. That is what the Grand Army com- 
plain of, and they believe that this mandate of this Congress, re- 
enacted explicitly in the language that is put into this bill, will 
produce a change in the Pension Bureau. 

Mr. CURTIS. Don't you know that in that hearing before the 
Senate committee the Commissioner said he combined disabil- 
ities, but did not combine ratings? And in this bill all you ask 
him to do is to combine disabilities. If he combines disabilities 
now, what do you make by passing this bill? 

Mr. SULLOWAY. Well, my good friend from Kansas, while 
I do not care to talk about it here, I think the old soldiers have a 
kindly sort of feeling toward me, and I rather think that in my 
short life I have been rather friendly toward them; but I want to 
say to you that you can not pen language stronger or more ex- 
plicit in the English language than that used in this bill if it is 
obeyed, and if you have a Commissioner of Pensions who will not 
obey the mandates of Congress it is idle to enact statutes. 

Now, let us see what we have here on page 2 of this bill, begin- 
ning with line 11: 

Proportioned to the degrees of inability to earn asu 
mining such inability each and every infirmity shall be d 
the aggregate of the disabilities shown be rated. 

Can you use language that will express more than that? It is 
clear and plain. There is no ambiguity; it is capable of but one 
construction. 

It provides that each and every infirmity shall be considered and 
rated, and that the ratings shall be aggregated. Words can not 
make clearer the duty of the chief of that bureau. 

And if that language, when enacted into law, is to be disobeyed, 
if the Commissioner neglects and vefuses to rate as the law directs 
him to do, Congress can do nomore. The sovereign remedy is in 
the hands of another Department of this Government. 

- Mr. GARDNER of Michigan. Will my friend permit me to 
make a suggestion? 

Mr. SULLOWAY. Certainly. 

Mr. GARDNER of Michigan. You can make it a good deal 
stronger by putting in the words ‘“‘shall be rated as of service ori- 
gin.” If you want to strengthen the language, put that in and 
there will be no escape. 

Mr. SULLOWAY. What difference does it make whether it is 
of service origin or of some other origin, under the act of 1890, if 
he has the disability? 

-Mr. LITTLEFIELD, That would narrow it instead of enlarg- 
ing it. That would be a limitation. 

Mr, SULLOWAY. Assuggested by the gentleman from Maine, 
it would narrow it instead of enlarging it. 

Mr. GARDNER of Michigan. Oh, no. 

Mr. SULLOWAY. It certainly would. The act of 1890 is for 
the benefit of soldiers who do not trace, and are not required to 
prove, their disabilities to be of service origin, though in an over- 
whelming majority of cases the disabilities are in fact due to ex- 
posure and hardship endured when in the service. 

Mr. STEELE. If the gentleman will allow me to suggest, I 
should like to have the following changes made: Strike out the 
word ‘‘ not,” at the’ end of line 9, page 2, and the word “ exceed- 
ing,” at the beginning of line 10, page 2, and tifen strike out, be- 
ginning at the word ‘‘and,” in line 10, ‘‘and not less than $6 per 
month, proportioned to the degree of inability to earn a support,” 
and then, in line 13, beginning with the word ‘‘and,” strike out 
the words *‘ and the aggregate of the disabilities should be rated;” 
so that it will read: 

And be entitled to receive a pension of $12 per month; and in determining 
such inability each and every infirmity shalt be duly considered, and such 
pension shall commence from the date of the filing of the application in the 
Bureau of Pensions, after the passage of this act, upon proof that the dis- 
ability or disabilities then existed, and shall continue during the existence of 
the same. 

Mr.SULLOWAY. The gentleman from Indiana [| Mr. Srre.r]) 
very well understands that that would enact into law an increase 
of the pension of every man who draws six dollars and make it 
twelve. 

Mr. STEELE. That is what Iam trying to get at—a disability 
pension. 

Mr.SULLOWAY. That would be the result if the amendment 
of the gentleman: from Indiana were adopted. The veterans of 
the civil war do not ask that. They donot ask for legislation that 
will enlarge their rights in that respect. They are content with 
the existing law, construed as the language used demands, and 
honestly administered. This bill does not change in spirit exist- 
ing law so far as it relates to invalid pensions or ciaims for invalid 
pensions. Itisareenactment, in explicit language, of existing law. 

It is a declaration by Congress, 1 mandate, that the chief of the 
Bureau of Pensions should not disregard, disobey. or defy. It is 
the voice of 75,000,000 of people speaking through their Repre- 
sentatives clothed with authority to make laws. It grants to at 
least a million men, who were the flower of the Federal army from 
1861 until General “ee’s surrender, certain rights, namely, the 
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right. to receive from the Government that they and their com- 
rades by their valor preserved and perpetuated in contests on 
blooly felds for years with as heroic men as ever wielded swords 
or drew a bead, pension: that pension to be not less than $6 nor 
more than $12 per month, according to their disability, rank not 
to be considered, the private and the general to fare alike. 

The Commissioner of Pensions refuses, I understand, to pay 
them that were orphans, made so by the death of their fathers in 
defense of their country, the pittance of $2 per month that the 
Government allowed them as pension from the cradle, if they 
were there when the father was killed or died in the service, until 
they should become sixteen years of age. They were then under 
disability as minors. ‘They could not, if they knew that they were 
entit!ed, obtain tee pens‘on. Not onein a thousand, probably, of 
those that did not receive it ever knew until they had grown to 
manhood or womanhood that they were entitled to it; to that pit- 
tance which, as a matter of law, be’ongs to them as clearly as the 
salary of the Commissioner of Pensions belongs to him at the end 
of each month, and which is denied them and withheld; and wo 
stand before the world repudiating our obligations, created by 
statute, and which morally and sacredly could not be more 
binding. 

Yor his country the father died. We promised, and wrote upon 
the statute of the United States, that we would pay to his little 
helpless children $2 per month until they became 16 years of age; 
and to-day, and for months and years, as Iam informed and be- 
lieve, the chief of that Bureau, in defiance of the statute, has re- 


fused to pay them, who were powerless to recover what belonged | 
to them when minors, because that, in the chapter of accidents | 
and in the providence of God, they did not starve or freeze, but | 


lived to be 16 years of age, This is the treatment meted out to 
them whose fathers on some bloody field left them helpless, to be 
cared for as objects of charity. 

If individuals as a whole had been as destitute of respect for 
what duty and honesty demand at their hands, and had refused 
to aid them, and had withheld, as the Commissioner of Pensions 
does, what law, duty, and decency demand that they have as a 


matter of right, purchased with their father’s blood, there would | 
be no claims of that character pending in the Bureau of Pensions | !* 


to-day. Death would have relieved this poor, weak people of the 
obligation to pay them the sum of 6! cents per day, with which 
to purchase care, comfort, medical attendance, and education from 
the cradle until 16 years of age. 

In the name of justice and in behalf of these claimants and tlie 
honor of ‘the United States, I protest against any further with- 
holding of pensions to this class of claimants. Such a course 
ought to mantle the cheek of every patriotic American with a 
crimson tinge of shame. It is abhorrent to every principle of law 
and justice and to the wishes of a patriotic people. I have drawn 
a bill making it mandatory upon the Commissioner of Pensions to 
pay these claimants. 

The amount paid annually for pensions is rapidly decreasing. 
It was $6,296,826 less for the year 1899 than for the year 1898. 
No legislation that will ever be had will, looking to the payment 
of pensions in the future, require an annual Se of 
$144,651,000—the amount appropriated in 1898—unless it provides 
for the rerating and ounaliaien of pensions since the adoption of 
Order 225. To do that would require $40,000,000. 

For five years past the average annual decrease of the roll has 
been 48,492, by death and other causes. The annual decrease of 
the names of invalids from the rolls by death is 27,000. 

Since the close of the fiscal year 184 there have been drop 
from the rolls, for death and other causes, 255,572 names, The 
annual dropping from the rolls by reason of death and other 
causes lessens the amount to be paid about $5,500,000 annually. 

As I have stated, the actual decrease for the year 1899 was 
$6,296,826 less thant was paid in 1898. . 

it is estimated that of the 2,778,304 men who engaged in the 
struggle for the preservation of the Union during the civil war, 
999,000 are living in the year 1900. Of that number, 742,476 were 
on the pension rolls June 30, 1899, leaving 256,872 survivors of 
that conflict not pensioned. 

It is estimated that at least 20 per cent of those not pensioned 
would for various reasons never apply for pension. 

It is more than probable that if an act were passed granting a 
pension to all the survivors of that conflict who served ninety days 
and had been honorably discharged, it would add less than 200,000 
names to the pension rolls. 

I believe that the time has come when we should make provi- 
sion for pensioning every Union soldier who Sa in that 
conflict. I have da bill providing every officer or 
enlisted man in my, Navy, or Marine Corps of the United 
States who served ninety or more and has an honorable dis- 


charge from the service, who is or may become 62 years of 
age, shall be oned for senility at $6 per month; that those 
who are or may become 65 years of age shall be pensioned 


at $8 per month; that those who are or who may become 68 years 
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of age shall be pensioned at $10 per month, and that those who ara 
or — may become 70 years of age shall be pensioned at $12 },.., 
month. : 
The following tables, prepared by Gen. F. C. Ainsworth, ());.° 
of the Record and Pension Office of the War Department, \)) 
show the number of survivors who will become 62 years of 3... 
until all have reached that age: = 


TABLE No. 1.—ToTau SURVIVORS. 


Showing the probable total number of survivors of the war of the rebellion; 
cluding deserters) on June 30 of each year from 1890 to 1910, inclusive. «), 
the close of each quinquennial period thereafter until ttone shall remu;), 


| 


Year. | Survivors 





Survivors. | Year. 











TABLE No. 2.—Survivors becoming 62 years of age. 

Showing the probable number, June 30, 189), of the survivors of the war of { 
rebellion (excluding deserters), the nusnber who will be 62 years of age. 
over, on that date; also the number who will attain 62 years of age 
1890, with the year in which they wiil reach that age. 

Probable number of survivors in 1890_................-.-....---.--.... 1, 285, 471 

Probable number of survivors in 1890 62 years of age or over-....._. L49, 531 


Will live to be 62 years ola. 


Will live to be 62 years old. | 
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As more than three-quarters of all the survivors are now draw- 
ing pensions, only one-quarter of those who become 62 years of 
age would become pensioners if the bill prepared shall become a 
law. This year—1900—55,042 will become 62 years of age, three- 
quarters of whom are now on the roll, There would be 1:3,76) 
added to the roll as beneficiaries under the proposed enactm: nt, 
about one-half as many as are dropped from the roll of invalid 
pensioners by death and other causes annually. 

In no year would the names added by reason of the passage of 
the bill equal the number dropped from the roll of invalid pen- 
sioners. 

Under existing law officers are retired when they become 6? 
years of age. hy should not the reimainder of that vast army 
that did so much for man and humanity be recognized and re- 
ceive a pittance, if they elect to apply for it, during the tew 
remaining days they have to live? ho in this land will object? 

The flower of that great army who are pensioned to-day are on 
the roll under the act of June 27, 1890. y of them are men 
who had no hospital record. They had nerve, endurance, and 
lion hearts. If unable to stand when the roll was called, they 
shouted ‘‘ Here!” When the bugle called, they jumped into linv 
with their comrades. 

By night and by day, in sunshine and in storm, amid the smoke 
of battle where shells burst, minies hissed, and solid shot mowe'l 
down their comrades, they stood firm beneath the crack of the 
enemy’s musketry, the roar of his artillery, and quailed not at t! 
impetuosity of hischarge. If Abraham Lincoln, who called ths: 
men to the conflict, were a member of this House, does anyone 
doubt that he would vote to pe: them? If Grant, Sherman, 
Sheridan, McCleilan, Hooker tzelman, Sedgwick, Rosecrans. 
Howard, , Sickles, and the other great commanders were 
members of this House, which side of this question they woul’ bo 
on no one can doubt. cet imine hee who for any time pa'- 
ticipated in that terrible conflict w Americans were conten(- 
ing with , by exposure incident to the service, exhausted 
his nerve force and physical strength and is prematurely ol 
to-day. , 

When their duty in the field had been paeeees they went 
home with the same heroic determination to fight the battle of 
life that had made them the flower of the army in the field. They 
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asked no favors and ‘made no oe for pension. After a 


the store of nerve force an 


pio exhausted, causing them to surrender. 


caine 
were 
pete , 
and enjoy 


in the struggle of a busy life with those who stayed at home 


us provide a system of pensioning these men that will do away 
with the expense of special examiners and make it impossible for 


the medical referee in the Bureau of Pensions to deprive them of | 


what the law gives. No one of these should ever suffer for the 
neceszaries of life or bs an object of local or individual charity. 
They are the wards of the nation and should be cared for from the 
National Treasury. a 

It seems to me that he who opposes this is as destitute of the 
light flashed down from Calvary two thousand years ago as the 
Dead Sea is of live ashes. 

If we are to relieve these claimants, alleviate their sufferings, 
and recognize the sacrifices they made, we must act while they live. 
It will not comfort them to visit their graves with a flood of tears 
anda handcart full of bouquets. Aid them now and make dry 
that brave old warrior’s cheek now moist with tears born of suf- 
fering, with the necessaries of life that will cheer him with com- 
fort on his way to the grave. 

«Loot the Treasury!” There was never uttered a more in- 
famous libel, a more wanton and barbarous attack upon any class 
of men than the assault upon the soldiers of the civil war that 
they desire to “loot the Treasury.” Men who left home as beard- 
less boys, or as husbands or fathers, in response to the call of 
Abraham Lincoln, entered the service. and were shot at for years 
for $13 a month, and a considerable part of the time received 
their pay in a currency worth less than 50 cents on the dollar; 
preserved this Government; purchased for all who live under our 
flag to-day all the blessings we enjoy that come from government; 
and now, decrepit, aged, diseased, suffering physical pains and 
mental anguish, these men ask for a pittance; and some sordid, 
soulless brute shouts, ‘*‘ They want to loot the Treasury!” Such 
creatures are destitute of patriotic impulses, dead to humanity, 
and barren of every shadow of love and gratitude, and if some 
man undertakes to aid in preparing papers for helpless orphans, 
widows in mourning, and old warriors crippled and in distress, to 
make application for pension, he is denounced as a shark, a land 
pirate, and a claim agent. 

The act of March 2, 1895, provided that from and after the pas- 
sage of said act— 


all pensioners now on the rolls who are pensioned at less than $6 per month 
for any degree of pensionable disability shall have their pensions increased 
to %per month; and that hereafter, whenever any applicant for pension 
would, under existing ratings, be entitled to less than iy for any single dis 
ability, or several combined disabilities, such pensioner shal! be rated at not 
less than $6 per month. 


To me it seems that that law has been disregarded and defied 
from its ge until this day. Congress intended, and by legis- 
lation said, that every soldier entitled to a rating giving him any 
pension should receive $6 per month. Instead of increasing the 
pension and giving the soldier the benefit of that act, the practice 
at the Pension Bureau has been to reject a claim under the act 
of June 27, 1890, unless the rating for disability would give the 
claimant a Page pie under the general law of $10 per month; and 
in thousands of cases disabilities, and ratings for disabilities, have 
not been aggregated, as 1 contend the law directs, and the claim- 
ants have been refused a pension who are clearly entitled, and 
who would be in receipt of a pension to-day if their claims had 
been adjudicated as the law provides. 

I am earnestly in favor of the provision, when amended as we 
have proposed, which directs the chief of the Pension Bureau to 
grant pensions under the act of June 27, 1890, to widows who 
have a net income of not more than $250 per year. 
~ the act of June 27, 1890, was passed, the law was admin- 
istered fairly and pensions were granted tu widows with an in- 
come of $300, I know of no reason why any sum should be named 
or any amount of income should bar the widow. The soldier, 
if of a million dollars (and I wish no one of them had 
less), would be entitled to pension at the same rate that he would 
be if he was not possessed of a penny. 

I believe that there are no more worthy or deserving persons 
whose names areon the roll of pensioners to-day than the widows 
who were the wives of soldiers during the war. Mentally, they 
suffered a million times more than the soldiers in the field, and 
especially was that true of the wife and mother. The soldier 
knew his condition. The mother never kissed her children to bed 
at night Spore. whether they were orphans, whether the father 


was on some battlefield, or was captured 
and on his way to some Confederate prison to starve. When a 
battle like was being fought, and every tick of the 
wire told of the slaughter, the wife and mother suffered 
more than the warrior, who thought only of duty 





Men of iron, who | knee, watching the expression of her countenance, and looking into 
always at the front when cannon talked, could no longer com- | 
| killed?” 
ed the comforts thereof while they were enduring the | 
exposures and the hardships incident toa soldierin the field. Let | 
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and victory. As the wife read the daily papers and ran her eyes 
down over the list of killed and wounded, the little ones at her 


her eyes moist with tears, asked, ‘* Is papadead,mamma?’ Is papa 

Only the God of matchless love, who reads all hearts, can ever 
know the agony such mothers endured. He who would deny to 
such widows, or deprive them of, the pittance of $8 per month 
pension because they have, in the providence of God, a little prop- 
erty, would, had he been present, have agreed to the objection that 
was made to the anointing of the Saviour’s feet, and would have in- 
sisted that the ointment should be sold and the proceeds put into 
the treasury. As I view it, such, if any there be, are devoid of 
gratitude, destitute of patriotism, barbarous and inhuman. My 
conviction of what duty demands is that any woman who was the 
loyal wife of a soldier during the war should, at any time there- 
after, if she be a widow, upon proof of that fact, have her name 
written on the roll of pensioners; and I care not if she has had as 
many husbands as Solomon had wives, when she is a widow she 
should receive a pension. 

The President favors the passage of this bill, and in his annual 
message recommended a change by statute that will overturn the 
ruling of the Pension Bureau which denied to widows a pension 
when they had an income amounting to $96 a year, directing that 
widows whose actual net income does not exceed $250 shall be 
pensioned. 

That recommendation evidenced the loyalty and thoughtful 
remembrance by President McKinley of the widows of the brave 
men who were his comrades in arms. It was a noble and a patri- 
otic act, and where he leads, we will foilow. 

All will remember an address that he made to his comrr *»s of 
the Grand Army of the Republic who visited him at his hu... in 
Canton in 1896. 

I can not quote it from memory, but in substance it was as fol- 
lows: 

After welcoming them kindly, he said: When the war closed the 
nation owed two great debts, one to those who loaned it the money 
to enable it to feed and clothe its soldiers and provide them with 
arms and munitions of war. That debt, said he, is substantially 
paid. The great debt the nation owes to-day is to the men who, 
with arms in their hands, defended our tlag and preserved and 
perpetuated our Government. That debt must and shall be paid. 
The great heart of the nation throbs with gratitude to its defend- 
ers. Duty and patriotism alike demand that we care for all who 
are in want and for the widows and orphans of those who fell on 
the field or have since died from wounds received or disease con- 
tracted while in the service. 

In substance, he declared that all such are the wards of the na- 
tion, and should be cared for out of the national Treasury rather 
than by local or individual charity. 

Does anyone doubt the sincerity of President McKinley? Does 
anyone fear that he will not demand of the Chief of the Bureau of 
Pensions a liberal construction of what we are about toenact into 
law? 

Ido not doubt. Iwill notfear. I haveimplicit confidence that 
he will see that his comrades in arms receive every penny that the 
law entitles them to, and I believe that immediately we shall ob- 
serve, and the o!d warrior claimants realize, that the change has 
come. 

All know that there should be a change; the people do in every 
neighborhood where lives an old veteran, broken down, sick, and 
suffering, who has been examined by surgeons who have known 
him for years, whose neighbors have furnished a volume of testi- 
mony to prove his inability to labor and to earn, yet who receives 
a letter from the Chief of the Pension Bureau informing him that 
he is not disabled or disqualified for labor in a pensionable degree. 

The rejection of cases such as I have named enrage the veteran 
soldiers of this land and the people in every community where 
such a one lives. 

Almost our entire population demand a change, and without a 
dissenting vote in the Senate or the House, I trust we shall write 
a law that declares that the practice that has been in vogue must 
stop. The unanimous vote of the representatives of 75,000,000 
people must be respected. The declaration in the statute that 
every disability shall be considered and the ratings aggregated 
must be respected. That he who is afflicted with a disability in 
every limb and almost every organ is to be rejected because all 
his disabilities are not concentrated in one limb or organ is a con- 
struction both outrageous and wicked. Aggregated ratings for 
disabilities is all that claimants for pension ask. That they are 
entitled to and must have. This people do not want a sordid or 
niggardly treatment of broken-down, prematurely old, and dis- 
abled veterans of the civil war. The man who enjoys the bless- 
ings purchased by their valor and sacrifices, and then complains 
because they are pensioned, ought to flee to Canada, or elsewhere, 
as some did during the civil war to avoid the draft. 

I desire to call attention to what purports to be aletter written 


edie 


by the Hon. H. Clay Evans, Commissioner of Pensions, and pub- 
lished in the Washington Star, March 29, 1900, It reads as fol- 
lows: 


Some days ago the Union Veteran ion of Pittsburg sent to Commis- 
sioner H. Clay vane, of the Pension Office, as well as to the chairmen of 
both Pension Committees of Congress, copies of a resolution passed at a re- 
cent n.2e of ‘the on, denouncing the bills for the relief of deserters 
and bounty jumpers. mmissioner Evans answered the kindly expressed 
letter accompanying the resolution, and said: 

“A glance at the many bills that have been introduced in Congress which 
have for their object the removal of charges of desertion and the granting of 
pensions to those who have now no legal status will convince you that a per- 
sistent and organized effort is being made to secure 1 1 tion for the 
relief of individuals, as wellas general legislation, will operate to 
upon the pension rolls the names of many of those who are now barred there- 
from by reason of dishonorable discharge or desertion. 
alae packed ba Gengveen tor the puro at beaten tere 
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who were never connected with the Army or Navy. These men were paid 
good ee while so employed, and to place them on the pension rolls along- 
side of the veterans who com the ranks of the organization which you 
represent would be an act of injustice. 

“One of the first bills introduced in the present © was to grant an 
honorable discharge to all soldiers who were at any time in the service of the 
United States, and who have for more than thirty years been held to be in- 
eligible for such discharge. The number of deserters ut large at the close of 
the civil war is estimated at 117,247. Under the operations of this bill honor- 
able discharges would be granted to all.” 

The object and purpose of the author of that letter is patent. 
It impugns the motives of members of Congress, seeks to create a 
prejudice against granting pensions by special act, very many of 
which are made necessary by reason of the unjust rejection of 
meritorious claims in the Pension Bureau. If not alleged, it is 
implied, and intended to~be understood that members of Con- 
gress are engaged in a persistent and organized effort to secure 
unjust and improper legislation, suchas is named. I desire to de- 
nounce that statement as absolutely destitute of any foundation. 
There is not a shred of truth in the w or woof thereof. It is 
due to my associates on the Committee on Invalid Pensions, as well 
as to my coll of the House of Representatives, that I brand 
that charge as I have. 

A statement that any such claim has been urged or ‘‘ pushed” 
by any single individual before our committee is also untrue, and 
born of misrepresentation or delusion. The writer of that letter 
seems to think that if a soldier, by reason of sickness or some 
other cause no fault of his, was borne on the rolls as a deserter, 
it is a crime to have the record corrected in accordance with what 
justice and truth demand. Many private soldiers stood charged 
with desertion when the war closed against whose names there 
was no more reason for such record than there was for charging 
General Grant with desertion. When the facts warrant, such 
charge should be removed and the record corrected. It is to the 
credit of our people that a party which repudiates the obligations 
a nation owes to its defenders and to the widows and orphans of 
those who fell or who have since passed away can not command 
the votes of the citizens in communities where Union soldiers live. 

Not long ago we witnessed the eee of attempting to coin 
a surplus out of a deficiency by robbing pensioners, and the party 
that attempted it counted its electoral vote north of Mason and 
Dixon's line in the list of scattering at the next election thereafter. 
The amount paid for pensions in the fiscal year 1893 was $156,806,- 
587.94; for the year 1894, $139,986,626.17; reduction in one year, 
$16,819,911.77. 

The only men for whom the Commissioner of Pensions evidences 
any solicitude were Confederate soldiers. If it is true that out of 
a total of 665,000 claims disallowed and rejected from 1861 to June 
80, 1899, there were rejected in the ending June 30, 1899, 
107,000, nearly one-sixth of all rejected in thirty-eight years, it 
might create suspicion that he did not desire to have Congress 
review and pass upon claims that he had rejected. 

I quote from his letter: 

In addition to the above, numerous bills have beer introduced and are being 
pushed in Congress for the pu teamsters, tele- 
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you represent would be an act of injustice. 


I desire to say that if any such bill has been referred to the 
# ef Committee on Invalid Pensions no one has ever asked it to report 
‘ a bill pensioning any person in apy one of the classes named; and 
he who states that anyone is “ g,” or has “ pushed,” or asked, 
or urged the committee to report any bill of the character named 
is euey mistaken, or deliberately states what is absolutely false. 

t is the right of each and every citizen to criticize any act of 
Congress; that right extends to and includes bureau chiefs. It 
becomes the duty of Congress to examine and review, so far as 
time will admit, the action of the Chief of the Bureau of Pensions, 
and to do, what in some instances he could not do, in others what 
the law directed and the evidence made it his duty to do, which 
he neglected and refused to do, 
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In conclusion, I will say that the author of that letter appeared 
before our committee and urged us to report favorably a bi); 
pension Confederate soldiers, no matter how long they fough; 
the Centoteney and against the Union—it may have been {; 
Bull Run until ninety days before Lee's surrender—if the, 
serted the lost cause and came into our lines, 
ninety -_ before the war closed. 

That bill made no provision for pensioning Union soldiers y},5 
may have fought under our flag for three years or longer and \, 
captured, taken to some Confederate prison like Andersony 
where, naked and starving, to save their lives they entere ;),; 
Confederate service with the intention of escaping and retur))),. 
to our lines and who did make their escape and so return; |): ;{ 
did provide for Confederates who came into our lines and seryeq 
for ninety days. 


to 
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Gentlemen, I desire to say to you and to the country, in replying 
to that Bureau Chief, that of more than 4,700 bills, public and ;y;. 
vate, referred to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, if there }\.. 


been # persistent and organized effort made to secure legis]at 
which would operate to place on the pension roll the name of 
many who are now barred therefrom, it was in the bill championed 
by Commissioner Evans to pension Confederate soldiers. 

if claims that are conclusively proved up and claimants ra‘eg 
by the boards of examining surgeons as the law provides wer, 
allowed at the Bureau, there would be fewer applications for pen- 
sions by special act. 

When a claimant has proved his case beyond all doubt and it 
is rejected at the Bureau, as many are, claimants have no re:jedy 
but to appeal to Congress; and it is the duty of Congress to grant 
to claimants what was wrongfully withheld and denied at 
Bureau. 

When claimants are treated fairly at the Bureau there will bo 
few applications for special acts. 


the 


Nicaragua Canal. 


SPEECH 


oF 


HON. HENRY D. CLAYTON, 


OF ALABAMA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Wednesday, May 2, 1900. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union, and having under consideration the bill (H. R. 2588) to provide for the 
construction of a canal connecting the waters of the Atlantic and Pacitic 
oceans— s 

Mr. CLAYTON of Alabama said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: I am glad that there is no division on any 
party lines as to the passage of this bill. I regret to see that 
there is any member of this body who thinks it is his duty to op- 
pose this measure, It is true, Mr. Chairman, that in some jar- 
ticulars it could have been bettered. It could have been more 
specific on some points; it could have been improved in other 


ts. . 

Bat, Mr. Chairman, the argument made by the gentleman from 
Tennessee |Mr. Cox] is the argument we have heard for more 
than two decades in reference to the Nicaraguan Canal. The ex- 
cuse, in Congress after Congress, has been, ‘‘ Wait until some 
survey has been made, and then we can act more intelligently on 
the subject.” Mr, Chairman, this is the best proposition we can 
get before this House for consideration at this time, and as one 
who favors this great project, one who believes that notwithstand- 
ing any treaties that may be ratified, this great canal will be used 
as a benefit to America in case of war if necessary, and a means 
of spreading our commerce in time of peace, I shall give it my 


support. 

A few days ago the people in the first State of the Union alpha- 
betically, and 1 think, Mr. Chairman, I may say with pardon:))!o 
pride the best State in the Union, spoke in no uncertain tones in 
reference to this ing measure. 

On the 26th day of April fadoptod the te of Alabama in a Demo- 
cratic convention assembled the following resolution, and 
when I say a Democratic convention in Alabama I mean a ©- 
vention composed of intelligent, straight-haired men with wliute 
faces, like those I see before me here to-day. 


[Applause. } 
That convention declared: 
We advocate construction ‘icaragua Canal ake a highway 
from the Rilente to the Pacific ta the oe the State oF Ala 


bama the front door of the United States, and that rt s its tribute 
of affection and ey oie. dot 


to our d citizen, Bon. JoHN T. Mor- 
Gan, whose vintellect. , Sud persistence have secomplish«:!s0 
much in thie greab-antechrien a point where there can be no 


longer a of its ultimate success. 











— 

i r. Chairman, the argument that was made, more 
a! eae argument, for the return of Senator Moraan to 
the other branch of Congress, a body which he has adorned with 
his learning for so many years—the chief argument that sent him 
pack there the other day so triumphantly was his long, conspicu- 


ous, and able advocacy of the Nicaraguan Canal. [Applause. } 


AIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 
oe CLAYTON of Alabama. I ask leave toextend my remarks 
in the RECORD, 


The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Alabama asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the REcorD, 


There was no objection. 





Civil Code for Alaska. 


SPEECH 


HON. HENRY F. NAPHEN, 


OF MASSACHUSETTS, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Thursday, May 17, 1900. 


ise having under consideration the bill (S. 3419) making further pro- 
oiler a civil government for Alaska, and for other purposes— 


Mr. NAPHEN said: : 

Mr, SPEAKER: I shall avail myself of the latitude allowed in 
debates on this bill by confining myself to another subject, one 
which is of more importance than the bill under consideration. 
Though the treaty with _e was ratified in February, 1899, and 
a few days later the President in an address, speaking of our for- 
eign sions, said, *‘ This whole subject is now with Congress, 
and Co is the voice, the conscience, and the judgment of 
the American people,” nevertheless Congress has not thus far been 
called upon to determine the status of the peoples of the Philip- 
pine Islands. I wish to call attention to this fact and place on 
public record my emphatic protest against the Philippine policy 
of the Administration—a policy which has tarnished the honor of 
the nation, a policy of burdensome taxation and an unwarranted 
expenditure of money, and waste of human life, and a policy 
which is contrary to the principles upon which our form of gov- 
ernment rests. 

I do this with sincerity, placing duty to country above all other 
considerations. 

In our treatment of the peoples of our new possessions we have 
substituted for the law of justice the maxim of Rob Roy— 


That they should take who have the power, 
And they should keep who can. 


The claim made that we came into ession of those islands 
through force of circumstances beyond our control is not true. 

We declared to the world at the beginning of the war with Spain 
that it was not for a mercenary purpose, but for humanity and 
for the liberation of Cuba. 

In_a letter from Mr. Williams, our consul at Manila, to Mr. 
Cridler, dated February 22, 1898, he states: 

“The condition here,” referring to the Philippine Islands, ‘‘and 
= Cuba Suey alike, * * * A republic is organized 

ere, as 


Nothing was said indicating it to be our purpose to enter upon 
and fi retain perpen of those islands, thousands of miles 
from our shores, inhabited by 10,000,000 of peoples, consisting of 


84 different tribes, of all colors, from the deepest black to the 
lightest yellow, and of various customs, and speaking a babel of 


facts justify me in sa that it was the original purpose 
of the Administration to o and retain possession of those 
islands. This intention of the Administration was hidden and not 
at first disclosed, The le were charmed by patriotic phrases 
e r children of Hamelin by 

real lured along se Ch Piper led the child f Hamelin b 
The 7 before the President sent his message to Congress rec- 
that a resolution be declaring a state of war to 
exist between Spain and the United States, Mr. Pratt, our consul 
the part Mabry Dae the intetiom be thas meh 
as a res e in ew he that same day 

telegraphed to Admiral Dewey: . 


ooAslgelto, omurgent leader, here, , Will come Hongkong srrange vith 
PRATT. 
Admiral Dewey replied: 
Tell Aguinaldo come as soon as possible. 
And the next day Aguinaldo set sail to meet Dewey. 
XXXIII—24 


DEWEY. 
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The following letter, dated May 5, is from Mr. Pratt to Mr. Day: 
Mr. Pratt to Mr. Day. 


CONSULATE-GENERAL OF THE UNITED STATES, 
Singapore, May 5, 


Srr: I regret to have to report that the circumstances attending the de- 





No. 217.] 


’ . 
1898 


oarture from here of Gen. Emilo Aguinaldo tu join Commodore Dewey, which 

endeavored so hard to prevent being disclosed, were, in substance, made 
public in yesterday's edition of the Singapore Free Press, from the inclosed 
copy of which you will note, by reference to my reports Nos. 212 and 213 of 


the 28th and 30th ultimo, respectively, that though the facts are, in th» main, 
correctly given, the dates are not quite accurate, and a certain amount of 
conjecture has been indulged in as regards my action in the matter and that 
of the Commodore. 

Almost immediately after the occurence the editor of the above journal 
told me that he had been informed, but declined to say by whom. 

I endeavored to get him to promise to keep the whole affair quiet, but, 
though he would not agree to this, he gave me his word not to mention it 
until after sufficient time should have elapsed to admit of General Aguinaldo's 
reaching Hongkong, which he must already have done. 

Hence no harm can come of the disclosure, and though it is annoying, I 
mage I should rather congratulate myself that the seeret poasensed by 
such a number was kept so long. 

Ihave, etc., E. SPENCER PRATT, 
United States Consul-General, 


The publication referred to is as follows: 
(The Singapore Free Press, Wednesday, May 4, 1898. } 


THE WAR—IMPORTANT POLITICAL ARRANGEMENT—AGUINALDO IN SINGA- 
PORE—AN INCOGNITO VISIT—HE JOINS ADMIRAL DEWEY—PLAN CARRIED 
OUT BY AMERICAN CONSUL-GENERAL, 


Just beforethe actual outbreak of hostilities between Spain and the United 
States Singapore has been the scene of secret political arrangement by which 
Gen. Emilio Aguinaldo y Fami, the spree head of the revolutionary 
movement in the Philippines, has entered into direct relations with Admiral 
Dewey, commander of the American squadron in China waters while that 
officer was still at Hongkong. 

In order to understand and appreciate this interesting historical incident 
properly, it will be necessary to allude tothe causes leading to the second 
appearance of the rebellion in the Philippines, which was almost coincident 
with, though not instigated by, the strained relations between Spain and the 
United States. 

In December last Gen. Primo de Rivera, who above all other Spanish gen- 
erals has an intimate knowledge of the country and its inhabitants, found the 
position untenable for both parties. 

Neither of these had the remotest chance of terminating the rebellion de- 
cisively, the rebels secure in their mountain fastnesses, the Spaniards holding 
the chief towns and villages on the coast. Primo de Rivera therefore sent 
two well-known Philippine natives, occupying high positions in Manila, to 
pro terms of peace to General Aguinaldo in Biac-na-Bato. A council of 
the revolutionary government was held, in which it was agreed to lay down 
arms on condition of certain reforms being introduced. The principal of these 
were: 

1. The expulsion, or at least secularization, of the religious orders, and the 
inhibition of these orders from all official vetoes in civil administration. 

2. A general amnesty for all rebels, and guaranties for their personal se- 
curity and from the vengeance of the friars and parish priests after return- 
ing to their homes. 

3. Radical reforms to curtail the glaring abuses in public administration. 

4, Freedom of the press to denounce official corruption and blackmailing. 

5. Representation in the Spanish Parliament. 

6. Abolition of the iniquitous system of secret deportation of political sus- 


ts, etc. 

Primo de Rivera agreed to these reforms in sum and substance, but made 
it a condition that the principal rebel leaders must leave the country during 
His aes pleasure. As these had lostall their property or had had it con- 
fiscated and plundered, the Government agreed to provide them with funds 
to live in a becoming manner on foreign soil. 

The rebels laid down their arms and peace was apparently secured; butno 
sooner had they done so and returned to their houses than the intransigeant 
religious orders commenced at once to again persecute them and trump up 
imaginary charges to procure their rearrest. The Spanish Government, on 
its side, imagining itself secure, desisted from carrying out the promised re- 
forms, thinking another trick like that played on the Cubans after the peaco 
of Zanjon, ecrenges by Martinez Campos, might succeed. The Filipinos, 
however, with this business before them, refused to be made dupes of, and 
have taken up arms again, notalone in the immediate districts round Manila 
but throughout the archipelago, which merely awaits the signal from Germ 
eral Aguinaldo to rise en masse, no doubt carrying with them the native 
troops hitherto loyal, and for which loyal service they have received no thanks, 
but only ingratitude. 1 

Gen. Emilio Aguinaldo, accompanied by his aide-de-camp, Col. Marcelo H. 
del Pilar, and his private secretary, Mr. J. Leyba, arrived incognito in Singa- 
pore from Saigon on April 21,1 In Saigon, where Aguinaldo had re- 
mained for one week, he had _ interviews with one or two old Filipino 
friends now resident there. The special purpose of Aguinaldo’s visit to 
Singapore was to consult other friends here, postioules y Mr. Howard W. 
Bray, an old and intimate English friend, for fifteen years resident in the 
Philippines, about the state of affairs in the islands generally—particularly 
as to the possibility of war between the United States and Spain, and whether, 
in such an event, the United States would eventually recognize the inde- 
pendence of the Philippines, provided he lent his cooperation to the Ameri- 
cans in the conquest of the country. 

The situation of the moment was this, that the conditions of the honorable 

ace concluded on December 14, 1897, between President Aguinaldo, on be- 

alf of the Philippine rebels, and H. E. Governor-General Primo de Rivera, 
on behalf of Spain, had not been carried out, although their immediate exe- 
cution had been vouched for in that agreement. 

These reforms would have provided protection to the people against the 
organized oppression and rapacity of the religious fraternities, would have 
secured improved civil and criminal procedure in courts, and have guaran- 
tied, in many ways, improvements in the fiscal and social conditions of the 
people. The repudiation by the Spanish Government of these conditions, 

e by Genenel Primo de Rivera, now left the rebel leaders, who had for 
the most part gone to Hongkong, free to act. And it was in pursuance of 
that om of action that Aguinaldo again sought counsel of his friends in 
Saigon and Singapore, with a view to the immediate resumption of opera- 
tions in the Philippines. 

Meantime Mr. Bray, whose assistance to this squrnal on matters connected 
with the Philippines has been very considerable, as our readers will have 
seén, was introduced by the editor of the Singapore Free Press to Mr. Spen- 
cer Pratt, consul-general of the United States, who was anxious, in view of 
contingencies, to learn as much as possible about the real condition of the 
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Philippines. It was a few days after this that arrived incognito 
in Singapore, when he at once met his friends, including Mr. Bray. 

Affairs now becoming more warlike, Mr. Bray, after conversation with 
Mr. Spencer Pratt, eventually arranged an interview between that gentle- 
man and General Aguinaldo, which took place late on the evening of Sunday, 
the 24th of April, at “The Mansion,” River Valley road. There were pres- 
ent on that occasion Gen. Emilio Mr. EB. Spencer Pratt, 
consul-general United States of ; Mr. Ww. ; Aguinalido’s 
private secretary, Mr. J. Leyba; Col. M. H. del Pilar, and Dr: Marcelino 

ntos. 

During this conference, at which Mr. Bray acted See Dende tani General 
Agninaldoex to the American consul-general, Mr. the 
and objects of the late rebellion, and wpe of mee ee ee = of 
the country. General Aguinaldo then 
cooperation he could give, in which he, in the event of the American forces 
from the squadron landing and taking possession of would e 
to maintain order and discipline Se native troops and tants 


And sacrificed our blood against the English, i = 
ites, ie peo le-of Mindanao, etc., what Tecumpenes ov Sent $ 
we received Government? Obscurity, poverty, the but.) 
of those dear to us. ugh, brothers, of this Spanish tutelage. y 
Take note, the Americans will attack sea and prevent any reen/.,, 
ments coming from Spain; therefore. we surgents must attack by jan.) 
have more than sufficient arms, because aatinvn 5 
have arms yaad will find means to assist us. Re Americans 
There, where you see the American flag flying, assemble in ny»), 
They are our redeemers. 7 
ru y namesare as nothing, but one and allof us invoke tho 4, 
of mes greatest ect ow country as seen, te onze and certain ho. 
that as in these moments an intiony nn. 
; 7 ieeb guide usto y ictory 


our 
On June 9 Mr. Pratt sent a letter to Mr. Day giving an account 
of an address presented to him by the Philippine colony at Sip... 
pore after Aguinaldo’s success near Manila, in which they <aj\). 
Our countrymen at home and those of us residing here, refugees :;,,,, 
Spanish m ie and tyranny inour beloved native land, hope that the |7),;;,., 
States, your nation, passereteg & its humane polic will effieacions: an. 
ond the ey mene arranged ween you, sir, and General Aguina!:\,, ;, 
this port of ingapere. and secure tous-our independence under the pro: ... 


ive 


: 
F 
| 
a 
F 


ity t tablish a a 
aad weak te witaeaanent same terms for the country as U 


to Cuba. 

The consul-general of the United 8 coinciding with the general : 
viewse during the discussion, placed himself at once in telegraphic | tion of the Uni tes. 
oma — — Dewey at Hongkong, between whom and Mr. To this Consul Pratt replied im part as follows: 

att 0 fooquent Saeeaae was arranged at the con- | ,, Rest assured.thoughy that I fally understand! and sincerely appr‘ 
euler ss o Sete Benwuen Aguianita; Mr. en e. 2 ercone deep in my shalt be faithfully ay fo th y oa 

« 8 
a. Me. Brag, and Mr. Leyte, petvate secsetasy to dent, to Admiral Dewey, and to the American people, from whom lun, ... 


Prat 
Aguinaldo. 


As a sequel to this interview, and im response to ee of 
Admiral Dewey, General Aguinalde left for by the first 
: and Crsented nace Hongkong by the 26th 


they will meet. with fall and generous response. (See Appendix for {,)|| 

Mr. Pratt did not deny that such an agreement had been entered 

into with Aguinaldo, as claimed by the Filipinos, whereby 1}; 

independence would he ecsused under thegeemetion of the United 
States, On the contrary, he said: 

to have been the h me cidental 

metas Sine sr as trnmegemnnt bapetes Gena re 


Admiral Dewey, which has so I can only h th: ~ 
Ur Coal eal iat ontedeiie deinen 


fare of the 

I admit that a letter was written by Mr. Day on June 16 to My. 
Pratt,in which he states: 

It is assumed that. did: notattempt'to commit the Government to any 
alliance with the * * * To obtain the unconditiona| 
personal assistance o neral in. the expedition to Manila was 
proper, noe not eed to form hopes which might not be 
practicable to 


This letter, however, was written: after Admiral Dewey ani his 
heroic men achieved the glorious im Manila Bay, a victory 
which earned the deserved gratitude of a nation for that intr pid 
leader and his men, and after arrived at Manila on one 
of our ships with thirteen ' officers, at the request of Dewey. 
and had gathered around him between eight and forty thousand 
men, who were supplied by us with arms, ammunition, and su). 

lies, and also after a ae rendered valuable assistance in sub- 
our elite 


available steamer, the Peninsular on 


¢ situs tn the FI has been very fully telegraphed by the editor 

ol @ 

ieccenecatee Ce pane, 
e on 

of a far-reaching historical character. 


z 


advisers. American tection would be desirable , on the same 
lines as that which might be instituted hereafter in Gabe "ine ports of the 


the city of Manila, and we had treated thei as 

That were treated as allies isevidenced by a letter 

from General Anderson to Aguinaldo, dated July 6, 1808, from 
which I quote the following: 

Very soon we ‘to-our forces, and it-must be appar 

entto that we will much more room to camp 

OUr soldiers, amd ales storeroom for our For this I would like to 


pan Ag rata ma as you are best acquainte 
with resources of thiscountry. It must be apparent to you that we io 
not intend to remain here inactive, but to move promptly against our cv.- 
mon enenty. 


And in a letter from Major Jones written to Aguinaldo, dated 
July 17, which said im part: — 

Our nation has spent of money to send forces here to expel the 
speniards aud to eiveqgraa moreyament{° ua wot pelea fhe 
your people that we are their good. 


There was no by us that it was our intention to de- 
prive them of their : 

It is claimed that Mr. Pratt was not authorized to act for us, 
yet he was in with our Secretary of State, and 
informed of what hewasdoing. If Mr. 
he did not ity, he could have cabled \\r. 
Day before he cabled Dewey and before entering into negotiations 


Tam inducements must have bern 


‘Your natural enemies, your executioners, the authors of your misery and | held out to Aguinaldo, ee ee ener mee 
unhappiness, are the who were did at first failed to 
rahe Sear wespsupiatctan cabutmal wok, ages tae tioeiedoend | guaas Me pegiecieeen tite aol eenebout te iaik awey, Tei" 

eae ecen at tedaerncat tae Geren Gepcaheliing to arms, = = of Admiral = and successfully accomp!is!) 


on this floor, would he not be justifie!, 
facts similar to this, in ceeding 
ao ‘or implied? 
: jary in thiscase, and 
ber. 

indicated our to obtain and 
Islands was im the communica- 
to the minister of state of Spain. 


our intention to occupy and hold th» 
pending the conclusion of th. 


t 
t 


ES 9 ETE . r eee 
. ee ae a " Le ee 








, of peace which was to “ determine the control, disposition, 
treet) Caument of the Philippine Islands. ° 
The majority of the commissioners appointed by the President 
negotiate uty peace were members of the Senate— 
-" of whom wereon the Committee on Foreign Relations. 7 
epresented the Executive to n otiate a compact upon whic 
they were thereafter to sit in judgment as members of the leg- 
: of Government, though the constitutional! 
Government is that the executive, legislative, and 
judiciary ts are to be kept separate and distinct. 
. This commission received definite instructions as to the terms 
which were to be offered to om. though theee instructions have 
never been made public. of the principal uirements 
insisted upon by the commission was the cession of the Philippine 


ds. . 
iene first article of the protocol =e us authority to occupy and 
hold the city, bay, and harbor of Manila pending the conclusion 
of the treaty of peace, which was to deter: the disposition, con- 
trol, and government of the Philippines. Nevertheless, the Presi- 
dent issued an order to the Secretary of War eleven daysafter the 
signing of the Paris treaty by the representatives of both nations, 


in which he said: 
ure control, tion, and government of the Phili e Islands 
— —— to the United In ent of the rights of sovereignt 
thus acquired, and the responsible Sean of government thus assumed, 
the actual occupation and administration of the entire group of the Philip- 
ine Islands becomes immediately necessary, and the military government 
feriatore maintained by tne Unitad states in tho city” harbor, and tmy of 
ila is to be ex le dispatc whole 
—_ . * © * Te will be the duty of the commander of the forces of 
occupation toannounce and proclaim in the most public manner that wecome 
notas invadersor- conquerors, butasfriends. * * * Theo ons of eivil 
and municipal govenmen’ are to be performed by such officers as may ac- 
cept the supromers United States by taking the oath of oe 
** * Pi it be the earnest and nt aim of the tary 
administration f° win \ quidenes, respec » and atioction, of te oo 
sof eo ines assurin, em in Svery possibie Wa. tfu 
<a : vJual ta an ifherties which is the heritage ot free 


measure of indiv. d 
les, and by proving to that the mission of the United States is ome of 
benevolent assimilation substituting the mild sway of justice and right for 


arbitrary rule. 


(Letter @ —ExhibitB.) — : 

The President, on January 20, in instructions to the Secretary 
of State, informed him that he had appointed a commission to 
facilitate effective extension of authority throughout the islands, 
and stated that the treaty had not been ratified, but expected it 
to be by the time the commission arrived at Manila, and that he 
intrusted the yo wend c 
authorities until Congress should determine otherwise. 

The territory was not ceded to us at this time. The treaty had 
not been ratified by the President with the consent of the Senate, 
as provided, nor had the terms of ratification been exchanged 
between the Governments. 

According to the terms of the treaty, unti! its ratification we 

had not the oo oceupy a foot of territory beyond the city of 
' Manila. We not succeeded to the sovereignty of Spain, and 
the by ay were not under our authority or sov ty. Act- 
ing under that unauthorized possession, we occupied territory 
which had been occupied by the Filipinos as conquered territory. 
Nevertheless, on August 1899, the President, in a speech at 
Pittsburg, said: “ taken was in obedience to the re- 
quirements of the . It became our territory, and is 
ours as much as the Louisiana Purchase, or Texas or Alaska. A 


body of ins in no sense representing the sentiment of the 
et of the our lawful ee. and even be- 
ore ratification of American Senate were at- 


. by the 
tacking the forces who fi for and secured their m. 
This was the situation in April, 1899, the date of the exchange of 
ratifications.” 
Our action was in the nature of a declaration of war upon those 








in upon us as the result of circumstances, it parent 
th from t ng. 
assent of two- of the 
Se not be obtained unless heroic meas- 
oot troops and on ao mre oo 
other peacefully awaiting the outcome 
negotia re were in the Senate, as there are 
in men who are afraid of being suspected of want of 







On the of the day the vote to be taken the 
of the treaty nota camo Unt ger troop wer Bre 

: and the went over to 

treaty was by @ single vote over 


the advantage of the Filipinos that the treaty should 
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be defeated. If it was not ratified, the United States would not 
acquire even a paper title to the islands, and nonratification of 
the treaty meant practical independence for the Filipinos. It 
was for their interest to avoid a rupture. On the other hand, it 
was for ths interest of the Administration seeking additional Sena- 
torial votes to bring about a condition of things which would 
capture the weak and wavering. 

General Otis could tell the facts—the real facts, and it is quite 
likely one of the reasons why he was retained there so long is, 
because he could throw a brilliant light upon this and many fea- 
tures of the Philippine campaign, for which he has been held 
responsible when he was only obeying orders. 

It will go into history that the conflict from which the present 
war followed—a war that has caused a waste of human life and 
treasure—was brought about to secure the ratification of the 
treaty and the cession of the Philippine Islands. Regardless of 
our pledges to the Filipinos and the world, we propose to hold 
those islands without obtaining or asking the consent of the people 
and to govern them by lawsin the making of which they have 
had no voice. All this we are told is for ‘‘ civilization "—shooting 
them if they do not accept our authority. Let us not pretend 
to be there for the spiritual good of the people, when in reality 
we are there for nuggets of gold, mountains of iron and—power. 

Civilization—civilization—many sins are committed in thy 
name. 

In the language of Washington, in his Farewell Address, ‘‘ The 
maxim is no less applicable to public than to private affairs—hon- 
esty is the best policy.” 

éfferson foresaw the present condition when he said, ‘‘ Indeed, 
I tremble for my country when I reflect that God is just.” 

Assuming that the honor of the nation is not tarnished, will it 
pay us to hold possession of those islands? 

The most careful examination of statistics show that the entire 
product of the islands, consisting of hemp, sugar, and copra, will 
not exceed $25.000,U00 per year, and the entire imports have not 
exceeded over $12,000,000 a year. The cost of maintaining our 
soldiers in a foreign country is not less that $1,000 each man, per 
year. It must be conceded that from 30,000 to 40,000 men will be 
required permanently in the islands after we have conquered the 
people into sullen submission. 

The 63,000 men we have there now will soon be disabled, Add 
to that the dead and the sick up to date, and it will reach 80,000. 
Our pension list is now over $130,000,000. This war will bring it 
over $200,000,000, 

Where will we get 63,000 men to replace the men now there? 

Add to that the expenses of the Federal lists to keep the people 
enslaved and force our modern Christianity upon them by the 
sword. 

If the products were all plunder and the exports to the islands 
were all profit, the maintenance of the Army alone would almost 
consume the products and exports. The exports to China, about 
which we are hearing so much, it is safe to say, do not exceed 
$340,000,000. . : 

If it were possible for the United States, by reason of its occu- 
pation of the Philippine Islands, to secure the whole of the trade 
wit China and add toit the entire trade of the Philippines, the 

rofit upon it would not equal the cost of maintaining the Army, 

avy, and the civil administration necessary to keep the Philip- 
pines in subjection and properly carry on their government. 

We owe to-day $4,380,000,000—almost $1,380,000,000 more than 
England, with her large navy and immense territory—and yet 
they tell us that it pays. : ; 

Verily this Administration needs an arithmetic as much as it 
needs a nce. 

It is safe to say that the cost of the war in the Paiitogine will 
reach $200,000,000 to date. Add to that the expenses of the cur- 
rent year, which will exceed $100,000,000, and it will be found that 
the cost of the Government has so increased that a man who has 
a family of five persons will, before the end of the year, have paid 
almost $20 as his share of the cost of our mission of ‘‘ benevolent 

tion, march of civilization, manifest destination, and plain 


duty.” 

The function of government is to increase the material prosper- 
ity of its people, not to wave flags in their faces and rifle their 

In the language of Macaulay: 

That is the best government which desires to make the people happy and 
knows how to make them happy. 


If one-tenth of this money sauandered in shooting down fellow- 
men because they refuse to submit to be treated as subjects, was 
judiciously employed in developing the harbors of our principal 
cities, it would cal into existence ten times more trade for the 
os than we possibly can expect vy holding those islands as a 

possession and keeping a people under submission by 
rule, 


The money unnecessarily taken from the people could be used 
in perfecting the fortifications of our coast and make them more 
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impregnable against the attack of a foreign power, and be used in a | colonial dependencies, as we poey our much-abused Constity 
way that would emer Lee mote commerce by improving tbe | tion, which has been stretc and bent under the implied-), wer 
harbors of our principal cities. Then we would have the true ex- | doctrine until in many respects it has lost its original mean;,,, 
pansion—industrial expansion—manufacturing expansion—com- | will by this pouey receive an additional wrench, and we in ys; 
mercial expansion. ith deep and wide harbors to accommodate | read into it the words “colonies” and “ subjects.” It must }. 
the deepest-draft vessels afloat, backed by a merchant marine, our | stretched to cover new laws, new officials, new responsibilitieg 
vessels will carry the flag and the trade into every market in the | new duties, and new powers. Nid 
world. This is the expansion we want, and thee on we must Instead of an instrument confining and restricting the powers 
obtain—an expansion that does not require the aid of the sword. of the Government, our Constitution has come to be regarded ag 

Let not our place among the commercial nations of the world | a document in which the Government can find warrant for tho 
be obtained at the sacrifice of human liberty. exercise of any power. 

Great Britain's object in the war of the Revolution was to con-| Procrustes stretched and shortened his victims to make them 
trol the trade and commerce of the United States. The response | fit his bed. The proposition now is to make our bed—the (op. 
of the colonists, through Benjamin Franklin, was as follows: stitution—in which we have rested for over one hundred years. 


































To me it seems that neither the obtaining nor re of any trade, how | #4justable to whatever giant or dwarf may come along our national 
valuable soever, is an object for which men may justly spill each other's | hi wy f 
ieee aes ee true —_ as see Pp be pan aed ur Constitution is the foundation of alllaw. Respect for law 


is of necessity the foundation of democratic form of government 
and whatever is done to undermine or weaken that respect is q 
source of great danger. 

The practice of wresting the Constitution from its plain pur. 

to meet the exigencies of a particular occasion will have 
istinctly pernicious effect upon the morals and conduct of the 
people, bd causing them to regard law as something to be evaded, 
if ible, and obeyed as a last resort under compulsion. 
here is no authority, even under the most elastic estimate of 
the implied powers of Congress, that confers a right upon the 
United States to hold and govern those possessions as colonial de. 
pendencies. 

Herein precisely is where our form of government differs from 
Old World forms. To carry out this pare. not! only must 
our Constitution be trampled under foot, but the whole history 
and spirit of our institutions must be defied, and the flag robbed 
of its brightest glory. 

he mc in his speech in 1848 on the Mexican Star, used these 
words: 

An arbitrary government may have territorial government in distant pos- 


can never be equal to the opgense of compelling it and holding it by fleets or 
armies, and I am persuaded that cool, onate posterity will condemn to 
infamy those who advise it, and that even success will not save from some 
degree of dishonor those who voluntarily engage in it. 

Much has been said about the purchase of Louisiana. This was 
contiguous territory and came within the pale of our American 
system. 

It was a territory fit for probatory before coming to statehood. 
Notsohere. The peoples of those islands never can become Amer- 
icanized. The inhabitants of the Louisiana territory asked to be 
annexed for theirown protection. For their commercial interests, 
and their commercial rights they wanted to become a part of us, 
Its acquisition was peaceful and bloodless, and was the first step 
in the withdrawal of European wegen rab ae > this hemisphere, 
and prevented war. Every square e of additional territory 
meant more room, more homes, and more opportunities for our 


people, 

The Philippines we hold possession of through the sacrifice of 
liv.s. Their possession brings us within reach of Euro na- 
tions, and we will be obli to enter into their councils, and if 


Io aunive the veople ato eubmaiselon, s large otending array | ts diletent laws apd diferent systems. "Russia may govern the (iis: 
if we subdue the people into su on 8 ng army | . ede spl 
and navy will be necessary to defend the islands against the am- | Such things Se nate Dy different codes or ukases. We can don 


bition and jealousy of other nations. 

You can not go to the cone to live and work. Those 
islands only furnish a chance for capitalists to increase their 
wealth through the armen of cooly, contract, or oe 
slave labor, the product to be sold in competition with what we 
produce, while the cost of the army and — n to keep 
the people in subjection ae ree these capitalistic enterprises 
will be borne by the working people. The evidence is over- 
a that men from the tem te zone can not become ac- 
climated in the ics, and such regions must continue to be 
permanentl led by their native inhabitants. 

Captain h, of the hteenth Infantry, who was with the 
first troops to go to the Philippines and remained there for more 
than one year, recently stated that— ; 


To assert this right is contrary to the vital principles of the Dec- 
laration of Independence, which the American people have be- 
lieved in, and have no more questioned their truth, than they have 
questioned the Ten Commandments or the Sermon on the Mount, 
and is an insult to the memory of those who pledged their lives, 
their fortunes, and their sacred honor for justice and liberty—an 
insult to the memory of those who suffered, bled, and died during 
the seven years’ war of the Revolution. 

It was against this method of re that the men of the 
Revolution fought. Itcan not be assumed that those who com- 

the Constitutional Convention, many of whom had been 
eaders in thestruggle, and all ardent sympathizers and active sup- 
porters of that cause, should turn about and coolly make provi- 
ae to a upon other oe ag gays galling yo! . a ch - ; 
so recently esca) er sup at they hac 
Sealy 08 eee, Sate 0 pees Seeee eae wae, ee ae in mind the principles of the Declaration of Independence. that 
American in the Philippines can not work in the sun orat outdoor labor. He | “‘ governments derive their just powers from the consent of the 
at su 4 yes ~ governed,” and that the freedom which they had fought for and 
ne ee ea ae Ger te ae Seen eect on eae won, they intended sharing with all who might be entitled to our 
would keep him under cover; out of doors, never. protection. 


: : Exclusive Federal control of territory should be but a tempo- 
ae ~ poe oe jens oe i re rary stage, to be followed by the permanent condition of state!oo1, 
can not be held as a possession to successfully colonize, If we Judge Cooley, in his Constitutional Law (page 188), says: 
retain them they will be a “weight around our necks.” Let us | _ Indeod, it could never have been understood that any territory which Iv 
ae ee tier tena ae a ves gg: of —— them, | fie United States should permanently be held in a territorial condition and 

’ ’ our 


diamonds 0 a ieee oe ae smear Torna 
iamonds 0 t price are only paste. ~ a ae ens 
Assumi hey by retaini possession of those islands we have the Constitution confers the power to admit nev¢ Staies without wests - = 
not violat national sorala ona that from a mercenary stand- fandamsamnel ened odtqoveraman, that the Seiad dhesaapaent should 
point it will pay us to keep them, there are still grave objections retain territory under its own imperial rule and deny the people the custom- 
to our retention of them. ary loeat iaavaren. 
It can not be questioned but that the United States hasa right | The same point is emphasized by Chief Justice Marshall in 
to acquire territory either RA eee cession, or uest, but hborough vs. Blake (5 Wheaton, 317-824), His language is 
in h anes See ee act ¥ the limits of constitutional au- | as follows: 
thority. In the interpretation of the Constitution it is to be con- 
strued in favor of justice, and the same rule should be followed 


The Territories are in a state of infancy ad to manhood —looking 
forward to complete equality so soon as that state of manhood shall! be de- 
that is adopted in interpreting a statute—that is, it should be con- | *°™!2 
strued to the intention of the framers. 


The climate is that of the torrid zone. There is little difference between 
depfesses 


ed. 
In reply to the charge that the United States maintain a condi- 


As stated by Chief Justice Taney, 19 Howard, at page 426, Scott | tion that the colonies denounced Chief Justice Marshall in the 
vs. Lanford— same case said: 

The Consti was understood time The difference between requiring a continent with an immense lation 
hue Lie Mo eaias in its t form it speaks onhen > Eee a government having mo common interest with it, 
not only with the same words bat came auonuing ona tabens which | separated from it by a ocean and associated with it by no common fce!- 
it spoke when it came from the of the and ings, and the tatives of the American ie under the 

the people of the United States. What restriction of our to tax a part of society w is ina state of 
that time I think there can be hardly any doubt. 


infancy, advancing to manhood, 1 forward to complete equality, 50 
shall be cldclaed ob '& tae ee wi the Ter- 
t the minds of all. 


wy 
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In Scott vs. Sanford (19 Howard, 393-446), Chief Justice Taney 


said: ‘ 
nly no power given by the Constitution to the Federal Gov- 
Lin is corte nich and maintain colonies bordering on the United States 
ernme distance to be ruled and governed at itsown pleasure, nor to enlarge 
or at Oo otorial limits in any way except by the admission of new States, but 
= power is given to acquire territory to be held and governed permanently 


in that character 
Chancellor Kent, in his Commentaries, page 385, states that: 
ishment of distant Territorial governments ruled according to 
ea be oot of Congress would have a very natural tendency, as all 
preconsular governments have had, to abuse and oppression. 
In the case of Murphy vs. Ramsey (114 United States, page 15) 
the language of the courts is as follows: 
The power of Congress over Territories is limited by the obvious purposes 


as conferred, and these purposes are satisfied by measures 
Mich srepare' the people of the Territories to become States of the Union. 


Justice Gray, in the case of Shively vs, Bollby (152 United 
States, 1-57), said: 

Upon the acquisition of territory by the United States, whether by cession 
by one of the States, or by treaty with a foreign country, or by discovery 
and settlement, the same title an dominion pass to the United States for the 
benefit of the whole people in its trust for the several States to be ultimately 
created out of the territorv. 

The Philippine islands are as much a part of the dominion of 
the United tates as Maine or California, and our sovereignty over 
the inhabitants is complete. ' , 

The Spanish See seein the nationality of the Spanish 
subjects remaining the ceded territory who do not formally 
record a declaration of their intention to preserve such allegiance, 
to be held to have renounced it, and to have adopted the nation- 
ality of the territory in which they may reside. 

Story on the Constitution, paragraph 1324, referring to terri- 
tory acquired by conquest or treaty, says: 

The ceded territory becomes a part of the United States. The act trans- 


ferring thé country transfers the allegiance of the inhabitants so that they 
Secomns citizens of the Union thereby. 


Hallett on International Law, page 380, holds that— 


In either ca uest or cession—the national character of the inhab- 
itants who remain is deemed to be changed from that of the former to the 
new sovi , and that in their relations with other nations they are enti- 
tled to all advantages and subject to all the disadvantages of their new 
international status. 


In the case of the American Sugar Company vs. Canter (1 Pe- 
ters, 511), Chief Justice Marshall said: 

On such transfer of territory it has never been held that the relation of 
the inhabitants with each other undergoany change. Their relations with 
their former sovere’ are dissolved and new relations between them and 
the government which has acquired their territory. The same act which 
transfers their country transfers the allegiance of those that remain in it. 

In New Orleans vs. The United States (10 Peters, 662) it is laid 
down that— 

of sovereignty does not authorize the United States to ex- 


The succession 
ercise tives of sovereignty not consistent with the Constitution of the 
United States. 


In Johnson vs. McIntosh (8 Wheaton, 589) it is laid down: 
The title by conquest is epires to be maintained by force—the conqueror 


rescribes its tne however, gotin on a Vs reat has _—. 
flehed an a geneual pale that e conquered s no wantonly oppresse 
and that their condition shall remain as eligible as is complete With the ob- 


jects of the conquest. Most usually they are incorporated with tne victorious 
nation and become subjects or ci me of the country with which they are 
connected. The new and old members of society mingle with each other— 
the distinction between them is gradually lost, and they make one people. 
Where this incorporation is practicable, humanity demands, and a wise policy 
one ent the rights of the pesorrer to property should remain unim- 

— the new sub; should be governed as equitably as the old, 
and that confidence in security should gradually banish the paatel 
sense of being separated from their own connections and united by force to 


If we retain on of the Philippines, they can not be held 
as colonies or encies; they must be held as territory to be 
governed within constitutional limitations, with the beacon light 
ees held before them. The same Constitntion which ov. 

must govern these inha ; every prohibition whic 
binds Congress here binds it there. The Constitution is for their 
peoples as it is for us; the sacred rights which tx. Constitution 
guarantees are theirs as much as they are ours. 1.i erty does not 


—. one thing in the States and something entireiy different in 
In the of Washington, ‘The cause of liberty is con- 
fined to no con: t or Stimnate.” : 


is the most serious question that has confronted us during 
our existence as a nation. If we hold them, we must make them 
a of our Government, and our doors to the cooly labor 
the Philippines, which will enter into competition with Amer- 
ican labor, and this reservoir of human Jabor will hopelessly sub- 
the workmen of America. ‘‘A gulf profound as that Ser- 
je bog betwixt wamunte and eg oe oot ” a Lm 
between wealth poverty, an workingmen 
ground down to a state lower than before. = 





Then it will not be a foe from without but a foe from within 
that we must fear. It is the degeneration and demoralization 
that will happen if this flotsam and jetsam of the Orient are 
brought here. When the “ war drums throb no longer and the 
battle flags are furled,” there will grow cancer-like in our nation, 
the discontent of labor. God forbid that the shadow of pre-revo- 
lutionary France is upon this nation. Let us hope that the cun- 
ning, clever, and unscrupulous demagogues will not have the 
opportunity to fan the flames of discontent into a fire that will 
cost millions in treasure and countless lives. Let us hope that 
the same hand that wielded the sword in defense of our country 
will, when the sword is beaten into the plowshare, be guiding the 
development of the country. 

To hold the Philippine Islands will not only cause danger from 
within, but will be contrary to the teachings of the fathers of the 
Republic, and will be a departure from our traditionary policy, 
which has been “ accretion, not colonization,” 

Washington in his Farewell Address said: 


The great rule of conduct for us in regard to foreign nations is, in extend- 
ing our commercial relations, to have with them as little political connection 
as possible. * * * Europe hasa set of primary interests which to us have 
none or very remote relation. * * * ence she must be engaged in fre 


quent controversies, the causes of which are essentially foreign to our con 
cerns. * * * Hence, therefore, it must be unwise in us to implicate our- 
selves by artificial ties in the ordinary vicissitudes of her politics or the 
ordinary combinations and collisions of her friendships or enmities. Our 
detached and distant situation invites and enables us to pursue a different 
course. * * * We may choose peace or war as our interests, guided by 
ustice, shall counsel. hy forego the choice of so peculiar a situation? 

hy quit our own to stand upon foreign ground? Why, by entangling our 
destiny with any part of Europe, entangle the peace and prosperity in the 
toils of Barepenn ambition, rivalship, interest, humor, and caprice? 


No one can deny but that which he warned us against will hap- 
pen if we retain this territory thousands of miles away. We will 
not be in a position to choose betwen peace or war as we desire, 
No nation possessing foreigu colonies has been able to choose be- 
tween peace and war. 

Jefferson, in writing to Madison concerning territorial aggran- 
dizement, when a commercial treaty with England was in pros- 
pect, said: 

Bonaparte would give us the Floridas to withhold intercourse with the 
residue of those (the Spanish) colonies. But that is no price, because they 
are ours in the first moment of the first war, and until a war they are of no 
particular necessity to us; but although with difficulty he will consent to 
our receiving Cuba into our Union—that would be a price, and I would im- 
mediately erect a column on the southernmost limit of Cuba and inscribe on 
it * Ne plus ultra”’—"As to us in that direction.”” We should then have only 
toinclude the North in our confederacy, which would be, of course, in the 
first war, and we should have such an empire for liberty as she never sur- 
veyed since the creation. 


In a letter to Thomas Payne, March 18, 1801, Jefferson wrote: 


Determined as we are to avoid, if possiie, wasting the energies of our 
people in war and destruction, we shall avoid implicating ourselves with the 
powers of Europe, even in support of principles which we mean to pursue. 

* * we believe we can enforce those principles as to ourselves by peace- 
able means, now that we are likely to have our public councils detached 
from foreign views. 


In a letter to William Short, October 3, 1801, on the Monroe 
doctrine, Jefferson said: 


We have a perfect horror at everything like connecting ourselves with the 
politics of Europe. 


On August 4, 1820, in a letter to William Short, he said: 


I hope he [referring to the minister to Brazil by the Government of Por- 
tugal] sees and will promote in his new situation the advantages of a cordial 
fraternalization among the American nations and the importance of their 
coalescing in an American system of policy, totally independent and uncon- 
nected with that of Europe. The day is not distant when we may formally 
require a meridian of partition through the ocean which separates the two 
hemispheres, on the hither side of which no European gun shall be heard nor 
an American on the other, and when during the rage of the eternal wars of 
Europe the lion and the lamb within our regions shall lie down together in 
peace. 

Monroe said in his annual message of December 2, 1823: 


In the wars of European powers, in matters relating to themselves, we have 
never takenany part; nor doesitcomport us sotodo. Withthe movements of 
this hemisphere we are of necessity more immediately connected, and by causes 
which must be obvious toall enlightened and impartial observers. The polit- 
ical system of the allied powers is essentially different in this respect from 
that of America. We owe it therefore to candor and totheamicable relations 
existing between the United States and those powers to declare that we 
should consider any attempt on their part to extend their system to any por- 
tion of this hemisphere as dangerous to our peace and safety. With the ex- 
isting colonies and dependencies of any European power we have not inter- 
fered and shall not interfere. 


Our proposed policy will be a departure from the above. _ 

Webster, on April 11, 1826, in a speech on the Panama mission, 
came boldly to the defense cf the Monroe doctrine and said: 

The country’s honor is involved in that declaration. * * * I look upon 
it as a part of its treasures of reputation, and for one I intend to guard 
it. * * * Tlook onthe message as forming a bright page in our history. 
I will help neither to erase it or tear it out, nor shall it be by any act of mine 
blurred or blotted. It did honor to the sagacity of the Government, and I 
will not diminish that honor. 

Edward Everett, Secretary of State, outlines the policy of the 
United States on territorial growth, in a letter to M. Sartiges, 
December 1, 1852, when the United States was invited by France 
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and England to become a party to the proposed convention relative 
to Cuba, said: 

England within half a century has added very extensively to her empire. 
These acquisitions have cooneet no u on the of the United 
States. In like manner the United States have within the same poeeigvensy 
increased their territory. The largest addition was that of Louisiana, wh 
was purchased from France. 

These accessions of territory have properly caused no uneasiness to the 
great European powers, as they have nm about the operation 
of natural causes and without any disturbance relations 
of the principal states. They have been followed also by a increase of 
mut beneficial commercial intercourse between the United States and 
Europe; but the case would be different in reference to the 
from Spain to any other European power—we should 
the same light in which France and England would view the acquisition 
some important island in the Mediterranean by the United —— this 
difference, it is true—the attempt of the U States to them- 
selves in Europe would be a novelty. 


How much more of a novelty is it to extend our territory in Asia? 

Hamilton Fish, who was of State under General Grant, 
in a letter to Sir E. Thornton, in April, 1873, stated: 

It is not the policy of the United States to undertake in Africa the man- 
agement of movements within the particular range of private enterprise. 

Secretary Frelinghuysen, Secretary of State under President 
Arthur, in a letter to Mr. Langston, in 1883, said: 

The policy of this Government as declared on many occasions in the past 
has tended toward avoidance of disconnected from the main 
continent. Had the tendency of the United States been to extend territorial 
dominion beyond intervening seas, ties have not been wanting to 
nae, ae ae a the West Indies, or 
in the South 

In another letter, in 1884, he said: 


A conviction that the fixed dating back to the of our constitu- 
tional Government was to make it inexpedient to attempt terri- 


te acquisi 

Secretary Bayard, in 1885, wrote: 

She paige he Sates Sule bet ee pret Sa we an 0 
century discountenances, and in practice forbids, d t colonial acquisition. 

President Cleveland, in his first annual message, said: 
ot a ee rare 

Our Philippine policy is well described by John Morley in criti- 
cising the forei icy of England: 


First, you push on into 
where you had promised to go; , your intrusion re- 
sentment, and in these wild countries resistance; thirdly, 


assurance 
setti over them); ° send a force 
fonatupat the febelion” and RfEAy, hating sprond botated, confusion 
and anarchy, you declare with hands uplifted to 
reasons force to 5 See Fes sees Se Denes Sie Seeny feeed be 
left ina ition w no ci power casks comtemetede with equa, 
nimity or composure. These are the five stages in the Rake’s prog- 
ress. 

with equal force at the present 

ppines: 


The words of Burke in 1775 
time concerning our policy in the 
Fe ere iat ee ee ee ee Sarr te 


value of ‘oree is 
looked wu as a superstitious . We to conse- 
lose wpe 2,0 vereiioes bean the ohio eat ae eee 

* * © between and credulity the voice of reason 


the thing you fought for is not the thing which you recovered. ed 
; ee history and political science are opposed to our Phil- 
ine > 
Mh stow Caniate said: 
That Britain her colonies is a mere 


colonies possess her is nearer the truth. Our 
phrase, but sofar as material benefits are 


is 

way. 

fins tort talere egies oF ne weno catch 
shotencgeer ieee 
Se thapenenret edepeatane tr tas 
is they secured for themselves? 
we will have to — them as 
nies. This will nothing a source of expense. 

John G. Carlisle said: 


<a United - ——————— islands, 
inate aril be enti to all pri and Seana te 
zs McDonald, of history and political 
Professor science 
in Bowdoin College, fe 
The permanent governing of ou’ districts or colonies in 
Laan eee 
Instead of being the meansof wealth tothe the English colo. 


eeeileieee area een a 


nies have become so t a source of ex that statesmen have wonjo, 

whether the load be much longer Seone. * * * The ado shoned ned 
policy of national ee. even upon a moderate scale, means the adopt og 
of a new scale of mal taxation and expenditure and opens the doo. - 
administrative outlays, direct and indirect, greatly in excess of tho...” 


C38 to 


which we are now accu 


Dr. Felix Adler said: 


The petaciple that an inferior class shall be ruled b 
a principle of aristocracy. The principle that no class shall 
litically inferior, but that all shall on equal terms in the go) 
ernment, is the prince of democracy. © two principles can not ko. 
house together in the same state. * * If we accustom ourselves ; 
millions of persons who live within the territories which belong to the Unite, 
eee ae Seelecadienedotie bated eri = 
will presently — , here an 
thereit has already been Tolsed whether on the same ground millions of — 


& superior class jc 
be regarded Pr Bo 


Kee 
t ~ 


sons now exercising the franchise within the limits of the United States vuc); 
not to be deprived of their rights. . 


What is our duty in the present ee All the testimony 
goes to show that the Filipinos are capable of self-governmenj, 
Admiral says are better fitted for self-government tha, 
the Cubans. General Wheeler says: 


agente the Filipinos a very superior people—a people with great jyoss| 


“Once to every man and nation comes the moment to decide. 
“In the strife of truth with falsehood, for the good or evil side." 


The time has come for us to decide. The sword that was wu». 
sheathed for freedom should be used in freedom’s cause. Tho 
pia of imperialism should not be substituted for the teach. 
ings of W. , Jefferson, and Lincoln, We have an oppor- 
tunity to win greatest victory we ever achieved—to conquer 
ourselves and stand by the faith of the fathers. Give to the }'j\)- 
pinos the pledge we gave to Cuba. Give to them their freejon 
and our protection, and we will have the honor of bringing int) 
existence a new nation, for which posterity will bless us. 


Exurstir A. 
[Inclosures.—The Straits Times, June 9.] 
MR. SPENCER PRATT SERENADED—MEETING OF FILIPINO REFUGEES Av? Tir 


UNITED STATES CONSULATE—THEY PRESENT AN ADDRESS TO MR. SPENCER 
PRATT AND DRINK TO AMEKICA, ENGLAND, AND ADMIRAL DEWEY. 


The United States consulate at Singapore was y afternoon in an 
unusual state of bustle. That bustle extended to Raffles Hotel, of 
Saclock afte the natives of ees on. 

oe rnoon, natives re began 
at at the consulate. - et 


was partly to present an address to Hon. meer Pratt, 
United States consul-general, and to serenade ag which oa 
pose some twenty-five or thirty of the came with musi 
Senet. no n _ 2 United 
tates consulate, after a little music, . Santos, as 
weorecmne the ‘Puilispine cumnaneniay oe Serene. Sreceeded me rea 

following address, which was originally drafted Spanish an el 
translated into French. The address was read in French, and the following 
is an English translation: 


THE ADDRESS. 


“To the Hon. Edward Spencer Pratt, Consul-General of the United Stites of 
North America, Singapore: 
“Sir: The e colony resident in this port, composed of representa. 
tives of all social i, have come to present their respects to you as tho 
timate representative of the power American Republic, in 
our eternal for moral and material protection 
by Dewey to our trusted leader, Gen. Emilio Aguinali, 
who has been to take up arms in the name of 8,000,000 Filipinos, in «i: 
justice and liberty of which your country 


of 
“Our countrymen at Daman, on8 Case of us —, here, s from 


United 


ae ore po pb th, you, Te KL Reoinaldo ts 


ond 

this of and secure to us our independence under the prote 

ton of the States. Our warmest thanks are due to yo 
with enera 


Dewey, th sup- 
porting our aspirations, which time and subsequent actions have develope: 
and caused to meet with the applause and approbation of — nation. 


+ we eet convey to your illustrious t and the 

to Dewey, our sentiments of sincere gratituc 

our most wishes for their prosperity. -_ 
“ SINGAPORE, June 8, 1898." 


Dr. Santos, presented the above address to Mr. Pratt, pro- 
in to state his belief that the ld prove 

ada Bos themselves fit for tf that the Flips While it pould 
under American ro 


who were now driv 

Ss before ee ae offices of civil 
to certain news had been telegraphe( 

. San the transfer of the oon 

e Ameri: 


an poor Utell ba ine who were struggling to be free. 
THE UNITED STATES CONSUL-GENERAL REPLIES. 
oeamaet enbenes, the Catted Seatepesnartgensnal, alec syes- 


ing in : 

the honor you have conferred ted that 
I can not find Teevks ataneadas totem yan which to 
reply to the read > om Rest assured. 


that Understand snd sincapely Se eves that 
Siachig epemeor Peake as 
whom I am sure that they will 


i 


; 
i 
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“ month the world resounded with the praises of Ad- 
A ile on * fellow-officers and men for a glorious victory won by 
= ‘American ar in the bay of Manila. Now ; we have news of 
jlliant achievements our own ae er. nm. Emilio 

brill cooperating on land with the Americans at sea. You have just 
es n to be proud of what has been and is ——e accomplished by General 
inaldo and your fellow-countrymen under his command. When, six 
As’ learned that General do had arrived incognito in Singa- 
Wow, I immediately t him out. An hour's interview convinced me 
Peat ‘he was the man for occasion: and, having communicated with Ad- 
tuiral Dewey, 1 arranged for him to join the latter, which he did 
ao vee thankful to have been the means, though merely the accidental 
means, of about the ent between General Aguinaldo and 
‘Admiral Dewey which has so happily. I can only hope that the 
ventful outcome will be all that can be d for the oeepeese and wel- 
ee of the Filipinos. My parting —_— - General Aguine do ware. ‘Gen- 
proved rself great, prove yourself magnanimous,’ 

= trom the © Peed to the recent Spanish prisoners it would 


trea 
he had done so.” [A . 
arr tveonciasion of Mr. Pratt's refreshments were served, and as 
the Filipinos, being Christians, drink alcohol, there was no difficulty in ar- 
ranging as to “Long life and ” were drunk to Mr. 
Consul General Spencer Pratt. Then the epublic was cheered. 
Then Commodore Dewey was cheered for his gallant victory. Then England 
was cheered for sheltering the Filipino refugees. 


PRESENTING A FLAG. 


. Santos, as the spokesman of the Filipino refu again ad- 
na ie audience with many remarks on the gallantry of 
‘Admiral Dewey and the skill and foresight of United States Consul-General 
Pratt, and with. ing forecasts of the rity that awaited the Philip- 

islands the new régime. He expressed a desire to have an 
Scerlean flag as a scence of the day's proceedings. Mr. Spencer 
Pratt, again speaking in : 


replied, : 

“This Pee beams in battis, and is the ambiom of that liberty that 
ou are to attain. eaeennre eapocrans the Mook t was shed 
or the cause; white represents the purity of the motive; the blue field 

stands for the azure of the sky; thestars are the free and independent States 
of the Union. Take the flag and keep it as a souvenir of this occasion.” 

At the of Mr. Tr's speech he handed an American flaz to 
Dr. Santos, who received it rev ae oe waved it exultantly, amidst the 
cheers of the assembled inos. a Soe. said Dr. Santos, be pre- 
served so that futuro might at it with pride. 


[Singapore Free Press, June 9, 1898. } 


MR. SPENCER PRATT AND THE FILIPINOS OF SINGAPORE—AN ADDRESS OF 
CONGRATULATION. 


A little after 5 p. m, lastevening a numerous deputation, consisting of all 
the Filipinos residentin Singa: , waited upon the American consul-general, 
Mr. Spencer Pratt, at his residence, and presented him with an address con- 
gratu of the American successes in the present war, and expressive of 
the thanks of the community here for the aid now being given by 
the United States to aspirations of the Filipino people for nationa! free- 


dom. 

There were also present Mr. W. G. St. Clair, editor of the Singapore Free 
Press; Mr. A. Reid, editor of the Straits Times, and Mr. Howard W. Bray, 
whose active with the Filipino nation are so well known as to 
entitle him ‘to be “Aguinaldo’s Englishman.” Mr. § r Pratt and 
Mr. Bray both wore the badge of the Liga pe qpeneeied $0 them. by Gen- 
eral Sy a his incognito visit to . 

After : Bray ‘ormed the ceremony of introducing the deputation 
to Consu Pratt, Dr. Santos, the chief Filipino refugee here, 
who has been educated at Barcelona and Paris, delivered the address, of which 
the following is a translation: 

“The Hon. EDWARD SPENCER PRATT, 
“Consul-General of the United States of North America, Singapore. 

“Srr: The Filipino colony resident in this port, composed of re’ ta- 
tives of all social ‘have come to present their ts to Sa an the 
of the t and powerful American ublic, in 

to our eternal de for the raoral and material protec- 
tion ex by Admiral Dewey to our trusted leader, Gen. Emilio i- 
naldo, weeds heen Sibees $0 Salvo up arms in the name of 8,000,000 Filipinos 
in defense of those very principles of justice and liberty of which your coun- 


try is the 
“Our at and those of us residing here, refugees from 
speek misrule ney in our beloved native hope that the 
hee ; ne 2s Semmes , Will effica- 
ae / arranged you, sir, and ral Agui- 
naldo Saunt S and secure to us our independence under the 
“Our warmest are due to you, sir, personally, for havin 
been the first to ns General nisalie and arrange for 
his rting our aspirations which 


coope: with Admiral Dewey, thus 
thuy oot CaS aatine kone ~ And caused to meet with the 


applause and approbation 
clean peop request .yen ral De to rm ‘sentiment Presifont oi 
“SINGAPORE, orn 78 iia . 
The which written in 
the was 











was , and read in French Dr, 
Bantos, the spoke replied to in by Mr Spencer Pratt, vo the 
“Genth ‘ upon me is so expected that 
I can not find approp’ which to thankx you, th which to re- 
1 read tome. assured, however, 

. the motives ha 


that have 
= have sunk deep 


rt tthe Se Amira! Dewey 
from whom, I am sure. will meet with full 


>the world resounded with 
’ lorio 





municated with Admiral Dewey, I accordingly arranged for him to join tho 
latter, which he did at Cavite. The rest you know. 

“I am tnankful to have been the means, though merely the accidental 
means, of bringing about the oe py between General Aguinaldo and 
Admiral Dewey which has resulted so happily. I can only hcpe that the 
eventual outcome will be all that can be desired for the happimoss and wel: 
fare of the Filipinos. My parting words to General Aguinaldo were, ‘ Gen- 


eral, when you have proved yourself great, prove yourself magnanimous,’ 
and from the generous treatment that we anaemnana he has accorded to the 
Spanish prisoners taken in the recent fight he has done so.’ [Applause. ] 

Dr. Santos, then addressing his fellow-countrymen (Paysanos), called for 
successive * vivas’’ for the President of the United States, for Admiral Dewey, 
and for Consul-General Pratt; for England, the “ nation hospitaliére,” and 
for the editors of the Singapore Free Press and Straits Times. Consul-General 
Pratt called for “vivas" for General Aguinaldo and the Filipino people. 

Mr. Spencer Pratt subsequently presented an American flag to Dr. Santos 
for the Filipino deputation. “This flag,’ he said,“ was borne in battle, and is 
the emblem of that very liberty that you are seeking to attain. Its red stripes 
represent the blood that was shed for the canse, the white the purity of the 
motive, the blue field the azure of the sky, the stars the free and independent 


States of the Union. Take it and keep it as a souvenir of this occasion." 

On receiving the flag from the consul’s hands Dr. Santos called for threo 
cheers for the American nation, waving the flag on high, and stating that 
the Filipinos would always cherish this emblem, which would be preserved 
for future generations to look upon with pride. 

A band of Filipino musicians was in attendance and played a selection of 
music, including some very pretty melodies of their native land. 

This interesting ceremony terminated about 6 p. m. 


Exurnir B. 
(Circular No. 4.] 
DIVISION OF CUSTOMS AND INSULAR AFFAIRS, 
War DEPARTMENT, 
Washington, January 16, 1899 
The following order of the President is published for the information and 
guidance of all concerned: 


EXECUTIVE MANSION, Washington, December 21, 1898. 
The SECRETARY OF WAR. 


Sir: The destruction of the Spanish fleet in the harbor of Manila by the 
United States naval squadron commanded by Rear-Admiral Dewey, followed 
by the reduction of the city and the surrender of the Spanish forces, practi 
cally effected the conquest of the Philippine Islands and the suspension of 
Spanish sovereignty therein. 

With the signature of the treaty of peace between the United States and 
Spain by their respective plenipotentiaries at Paris, on the 10th instant, and 
as the result of the victories of American arms, the future control, disposi- 
tion, and government of the Philippine Islands are ceded to the United States. 
In fulfillment of the rights of sovereignty thus acquired and the responsible 
obligations of government thus assumed the actual occupation and admin- 
istration of the entire up of the Philippine Islands becomes immediately 
necessary, and the mil governinent heretofore maintained by the United 
States in the city, harbor, and bay of Manila is to be extended with all pos- 
sible dispatch to the whole of the ceded territory. 

In performing this duty the military commander of the United States is 
enjoined to make known to the inhabitants of the Philippine Islands that in 
succeeding to the sovereignty of Spain, in severing the former political rela- 
tions of the inhabitants, and in establishing a new political power the author- 
ity of the United States is to be exerted for the security of the persons and 
ay of the people of the islands and for the confirmation of all their pri- 
vate rig ts and relations. 

It be the duty of the commander of the forces of occupation to an- 
nounce and prociaim in the most public manner that we come, not as in 
vaders or conquerors, but as friends, to protect the natives in their homes, 
in their employments, and in their personal and religious rights. All per- 
sons who, either by activeaid or by honest submission, cooperate with the 
Government of the United States to give effect to these beneficent purposes 
will receive the reward of its support and protection. All others will be 
brought within the lawful rule we have assumed, with firmness if need be, 
but without severity so far as may be possible. 

Within the absolute domain of military authority, which necessarily is and 
must remain supreme in the ceded territory until the legislation of the United 
Statcs shall otherwise provide, the municipal laws of the territory in respect 
to private rights and property and the cepcennea of crime are to be considered 
as continuing in force and to be administered by the ordinary tribunals so 
far as —— The A name of civil and municipal government are to 
be ‘ormed by such cers as May accept the supremacy of the United 
States by taking the oath of allegiance,or by officers chosen, as far as may be 
practicable, from the inhabitants of the islands. 

While the control of all the public property and the revenues of the State 
passes with the cession, and while the use and management of all public 
means of transportation are necessarily reserved to the authority of the 
United States, private property, whether belonging to individuals or corpo- 
rations, is to be respected except for cause duly established. The taxes and 
duties heretofore payable by the inhabitants to the late Government become 
pa able to the authorities of the United States unless it be seen fit to substi 

ute for them other reasonable rates or modes of contribution to the expenses 
of government, whether general or local. If private property be taken for 
™ use it shall be for when ble in cash at a fair valuation, and 
when payment in cash is not practicable receipts are to be given. 

ll ports and places in the Philippine Islands in the actual possession of 
the land and naval forces of the United States will be opened to the com 
merce of all friendly nations. All goods and wares not prohibited for mili 
tary reasons by dueannouncement of the military authority will be admitted 
upon ment of such duties and other charges as shall in force at the 
time of their importation. 

Finally, itshould be the earnest and paramount aim of the military ad- 
ministration to win the confidence, respect, and affection of the inhabitants 
of the cc by assuring to them in every pominie way that full meas 
ure of individual rights and liberties which is the heritage of free peoples, 
and by proving tothem that the mission of the United States is one of benev- 
olent assimilation, substituting the mild sway of justice and right for arbi- 
eee. In thefulfillment of this high mission, supporting the temporary 
ad tration of affairs for the greatest good of the governed, there must 
be sedulously maintained the strong arm of anthority to repress disturbanco 
and to overcome all obstacles to the bestowal of the blessings of good and 
stable Gyrermment upon the people of the Philippine Islands under the free 
flag of U 


nited States. 
WILLIAM McKINLEY. 


This order will be duly proclaimed and enforced. 
wi G. D. MEIKLEJOHN, 
Assistant Secretary of Wav, ? 
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Pensions and Pension Laws—A Review of the Work of the Pension Office under 
President McKinley—His Instruction to ** Be Generous Within the Limit of the 
Law” has been Fally Carried Out by Commissioner Evans—A Brief Review of 
the Pension Legislation of the Republican Party—The Most Generous Pension 
Laws the World Has Ever Seen—The Pension Acts of 1900 and Their Effect. 


SPEECH 


HON. CHARLES DICK, 


OF OHIO, 
In THE HovusE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Tuesday, June 5, 1900, 


The House heviag under consideration the bill (H. K. 11538) making appro- 
priations for the Military Academy for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1901— 

Mr. DICK said: 

Mr. Speaker: The record of this Administration and of this 
Congress in regard to our soldiers and our pension laws needs no 
defense. It is not improper, however, now that the session is 
ending and three years of the Administration have passed into 
history, to briefly review the work that has been done in behalf 
of this class of our citizens, for whom our Government has cared 
and is caring with a tenderness and generosity unexampled in the 
history of nations. 

WHAT THIS ADMINISTRATION HAS DONE FOR PENSIONERS. 

Hon. Henry Clay Evans was appointed Commissioner of Pen- 
sions April 1, 1897. 

He was born in when poor and at an early age moved to 
Wisconsin, where he resided until he went into the military serv- 
ice in a Wisconsin regiment. After his muster out he served in 
the Quartermaster’s Department until 1870, when he located at 
Chattanooga, Tenn., where he has since been engaged in business. 

During the Administration of President Harrison he served as 
First Assistant Postmaster-General, and at the Republican na- 
tional convention held at St. Louis, Mo., June 16, 1896, he was 
the einen competitor of Garret A. Hobart for the nomination 
as Vice-President, having received 277} votes in the convention. 
He represented his district in the Fifty-first Congress. 

He was elected governor of Tennessee on the Republican ticket 
in 1894 by a large majority, but was counted out by the Demo- 
crats, who controlled the machinery of the State. 














Upon assuming the duties of Commissioner, Mr. Evans selected 
as Deputy Commissioners two ex-Union soldiers who had been em- 


loyed in the Bureau for many years and who were thoroughly 

amiliar with the pension oo. He also appointed ex-Union 
soldiers to the other responsible positionsin the Bureau. The two 
final adjudicating branches of the Bureau, viz, the board of re- 
view and the medical division, were placed in charge of experi- 
enced men, both ex-Union soldiers. 

The chief of the board of review lost a leg in the service, and 
the assistant chief lost an arm and was otherwise severely 
wounded in action. The board of review is divided into four sec- 
tions, all of which are in charge of ex-Union soldiers, two of them 
neregwee an arm in battle. The ee majority of the members 
of the board of review, whose functions are to pass upon the legal 
aspects of claims for pension, is composed of ex-Union soldiers of 
long experience in the examination of claims. 

The organization of the medical division is similar to that of the 
board of review. The medical referee has a brilliant military 
record, having been granted a medal of honor by Congress for 
conspicuous bravery in action. 

The majority of the medical examiners, whose duty it is to pass 
7 the medical questions involved in claims, are ex-Union sol- 

iers. 

The other important divisions in the Bureau are mostly in charge 
of ex-Union soldiers. 

’ When Mr. Evans assumed the duties of his office, the President 
told him ‘to be generous within the limits of thelaw.” In carry- 
ing out this policy the Commissioner called around him the ex- 
Union soldiers in the Bureau and asked their best efforts to aid 
him in carrying out the instructions of the President and the pro- 
visions of the pension laws as they exist. To the extent of his 
power he determined to make it a ‘soldiers’ Bureau.” Theentire 
organization of the Bureau is consequently controlled by those who 
served inthe UnionArmy. In all matters pertaining to the organ- 
ization of the different divisions of the Bureau, in appointments, 
reinstatements, and promotions, the ex-Union soldier and sailor 
have been given the preference. The statute which gives prefer- 
ence to honorably discharged soldiers and sailors in the matter of 

appointments has been faithfully observed, and he has reinstated 

is ex-Union soldiers and sailors who had been d under 
former Administrations, besides prom: 287 of those now em- 
loyed in the Bureau. He has also 23 ex-Union sol- 
iers in the different agencies and promoted 29 to higher places. 
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He has not stopped here in his good work, but in addition has re. 
instated and promoted 64 widows and orphans of deceased soldiers, 

The Commissioner has fully realized the difficulties in his wa 
in conducting the affairs of the Bureau to the satisfaction of aj} 
and he therefore concluded that the soldiers of the country 
would —— the fact that their old comrades in arms werg 
to have charge of the settlement of their claims. 

No ruling of the Pension Bureau has ever evoked as much critj. 
cism and condemnation among pensioners and others interesteq 
in the work of the Bureau as Orders 225 and 229, issued during the 
Administration of President Cleveland. 

Order 225 directed that all cases allowed under section 2 of the 
act of June 27, 1890, be drawn from the admitted files as rapidly 
as practicable, and that they be examined for the purpose of de. 
termining whether the allowances were in accordance with lav, 
Under the operations of this order the names of many thous.nds 
of pensioners were dropped from the rolls and a great many jen. 
sioners had their pensions reduced. 

The revision of claims referred to has not been done at all dur. 
ing the administration of Commissioner Evans. On the contrary, 
many of those who had been dropped under the former Adminis. 
tration have been restored to the rolls and alarge number of those 
who were reduced have had their pensions increased. 

Those who are familiar with the workings of Order 229 wil} 
readily recall the difficulties produced in the preparation of tes. 
timony and the many vexatious delays cau thereby. One of 
the first official acts of Commissioner Evans when he took charge 
of the Bureau was the revocation of said order, for which action 
he received the thanks of the national encampment Grand Army 
of the Republic. 

The number of unsettled claims on file in the Pension Bureau 
June 80, 1897, was 578,099; the number on file June 30, 1898, was 
635,059, and the number remaining on hand June 30, 1899, was 
477,239, It will be remembered that with the advent of this Ad- 
ministration many thousands of new claims of all kinds were filed 
in the Pension Bureau, the number of original claims filed during 
the years 1897, 1898, and 1899 alone gating 126,136. The total 
number of all seeneatione received ae the fiscal year of 1899 
was 164,881, while for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1898, the num- 
ber was 218,489. 

Notwithstanding this avalanche of new claims, which was added 
to the half million claims pending when Commissioner Evans as- 
sumed charge of the Bureau, the work of settling claims has been 
prosecuted with such diligence that at the end of the fiscal year 
of 1899 only 477,239 unsettled claims remained in the pending files 
of the Bureau, and only 172,197 of these are original claims, the 
balance being claims for increase or additional allowance. 

In fact the work of the Bureau is now so nearly current that 
original claims can be settled as fast as they are completed by the 
claimants by furnishing the necessary evidence. 

This result has been accomplished notwithstanding the fact that 
about 20,000 additional claims were filed last year on account of 
service in the war with Spain. 

During the years of 1897, 1898, and 1899, nearly 140,000 original 
pensions were granted, while for the three years preceding 189, 
viz, 1894, 1895) and 1896, only 118,644 of the same class were 
allowed. 

On June 30, 1897, there were 976,014 pensioners on the rolls of 
the different agencies, while on June 30, 1899, the number was 
991,519, showing a net increase since 1897 of 15,505. 

The increase in the number of pensioners has grown steadily 
from year to year, the maximum number being in 1898, viz, 
993.714. In 1894 the number was 969,544. 

Since the close of the fiscal year 1894 there have been dropped 
from the rolls— 





nn nahn id cok nceeninnnnnnnoredeanincouces 185, 572 
Other CaUS06, TOMATTIAGE, CtC....... ..ccccccccccecescsccasecccccscscccces: 70, 000 
eet iaalhtdns tcedlbveneunnnsdeibesad bannedbahinentusmice oo-- 235, 572 


And yet the roll has continued to increase each year unti! now 
it contains nearly 1,000,000 names. ; 

The amount paid for pensions during 1893, the last year of the 
Harrison Administration, was $156,806,537.94. 

(1894), which was the first year of 
ation, the amount paid for pensions 
dropped to $139,986,626.17, being a reduction in one year of $!¢,- 


819,911.87. 
the present fiscal year up to May 31, 1900, the Pension 
Bureau has issued 90,918 certificates, and the number to be issue! 
during the month of June will bring the total number of certifi- 
cates issued for the year 1900 to over 100,000. 
The payments for the fiscal year ending June 80, 1900, on account 
of ons will amount to over $140,000,000, 

e annual value of the pension roll as it stood on June 30, 1899, 
was $131,619,961, and the a annual value of each pension 
was $132.74. The annual value of the roll is greater now tharrit 
ever was before. 
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since April 1, 1897, over 12,000 names of pensioners, who had 


been previously dropped for various causes, have been restored to 
the rolls, and these persons are now receiving pensions amounting 
to $1,600,000 annually. test ii aii 

This work is still in progress, the Commissioner having directed 
the restoration of 503 names during the month of May, 1900. _ 

In 1878 President Garfield predicted that the pension roll, which 
then aggregated $26,786,000, and embraced 232,137 pensioners, 
was at its maximum, but it has been steadily growing, until now 
the number of pensioners is nearly a million, and the amount 
necessary to pay the same is in excess of $140,000,000 a year. 

In the State of Ohio alone, the number of pensioners on June 30, 
1899, was 105,627, and the amount paid to them yearly was $15,- 
456,005, or an annual average of $146.32 to each pensioner. 

Since 1866 the total payments for Army and Navy pensions have 
peen $2,389,910,974, and the magnitude of the pension roll, both 
as to the number of beneficiaries and the amount paid, has excited 
the wonder and admiration of the world, 

ACT OF JUNE 27, 1890. 


This beneficent law was passed by a Republican Congress, was 
approved by a Republican President, and has been so liberally 
administered by two Republican Administrations that there are 
now 420,912 soldiers and sailors, and 130,266 widows receiving its 
benefits who would not be entitled under the general pension 
laws. During the fiscal year ended June 30, 1899, the sum of 
$64,321,460.77 was rp to the pensioners under this act, being 
nearly one-half of the entire amount disbursed on account of pen- 
sions. The total amount paid to pensioners under the act of 1890 
since its enactment is more than $500,000,000. 

ACT OF MAY 2, 1900. 

While this large number of beneficiaries take pension under the 
act of 1890, it was found that the terms of the law debarred many 
meritoriousclaimants from sharing in its benefits, and therefore 
an act was May 9, 1900, popularly known as the “Grand 
Army bill,” amending the act of June 27, 1890, so as to bring 
within its provisious all meritorious claimants requiring some 
measure of relief from the Government on account of disability 
or dependency. This bill had previously received the approval of 
the President and the officers of his Administration, including the 
Commissioner of Pensions, who had for several years past recom- 
mended legislation along the same lines. 

It is expected that under the operations of this act many thou- 
sands of names will be added to the pension rolls, and the Com- 
sioner of Pensionsis now actively rere in making preparations 
looking to the prompt settlement of all claims that may be filed 
under its provisions, 

Section 3 of this act liberalizes the provisions for pensioning 
soldiers’ widows. The law of June 27, 1890, provided that the 
widow must be “‘ without other means of onppert than her daily 
labor” to give her a pensionable status. The Secretary of the 
Interior held that unless the widow's other means of support ex- 
ceeded what her pension would be ($96) she might be deemed to be 
without other means of support than her daily labor. The act of 
May 9, 1900, section 3, provides that if the soldier’s widow's net 
income does not exceed $250, she shall be pensionable. This act 
will be the means of coenge eng the pension rolls, according to 
the estimates of Bureau , from 35,000 to 40,000 soldiers’ 
widows—a generous increase of about $3,500,000 annually to these 
most ng representatives of the nation’s defenders. 

It is a well-known fact that President McKinley in his message 


to Cages recommended this legislation; that it was recommeded 
by the honorable Secretary of the Interior and the Commissioner 
of Pensions. The Grand Army of the Republic at its national 


encampment at Philadelphia took occasion to commend the Com- 
missioner 


for his recommendation of this generous liberalizing of 
the law, 


ACT OF APRIL 18, 1900. , 


This is an act passed by Congress repealing the provisions of 
section 4716, Revised Statutes, so far as the same may be ap lica- 
ble to the claims for pension of dependent parents of soldiers. 
sailors, and marinés who served in the Army or Navy of the United 
States d the war with Spain. 

This law gives title to on in cases where its beneficiaries 
aided and the late rebellion and who furnished sons for 


the Army or Na Se the war with Spain who died or ma 
hereafter die as a result said service. . : 
ACT OF APRIL 2, 1900, 

This law, which was enacted by the present Congress, makes 
provision for granting an increase of pension to certain survivors 
won with Mexico who may become totally disabled and des- 

This legislation will reach a very meritorious class of pension- 


ers who have heretofore been debarred from applying for increase, 


notwithstanding they may have become totally disabled for the 
any manual labor. 
It is expected that a large number of beneficiaries will apply 











under this act, and their claims will receive prompt attention 
when filed in the Pension Bureau. 


AMOUNT PAID FOR PENSION DURING THE YEAR 1899. 


The payments on account of pensions during the year ending 
June 30, 1899, were $138,253,922. 

The total payments on account of pensions during President 
Grant's first term were $116,136,275; during his second term, 
$114,395,357; during President Hayes's term, $145,322,489. 

It will be noted that the payments for the one year (1899) were 
far in excess of the entire amount paid during the first or second 
Administrations of President Grant, and almost as much as was 
paid during the entire four years of President Hayes’s Adminis- 
tration. 

In the matter of allowances of original pensions it may be stated 
that during the first year of President McKinley's Administration 
there were allowed 52,648 original pensions. During the first year 
of President Cleveland's second Administration there were allowed 
only 39,085. 

During the entire four years of President Grant's second Admin- 
istration there were allowed only 42,917 original pensions. 


RATES OF PENSION, 


The rates of pension paid under the act of June 27, 1890, range 
from $6 per month (minimum) to $12 per month (maximum) 

Total disability for manual labor under the general law is rated 
at $30 per month. The same degree of disability entitles to $12 
per month under the act of June 27, 1890. 

Under the general law (disability of service origin) 46,583 sol- 
diers receive $12 per month, 21,970 receive $24 per month, and 
15,498 receive $30 per month. 

Under the act of June 27, 1890 (disability not of service origin), 
160,406 soldiers receive the maximum rate ($12 per month), 26,540 
receive $10 per month, 128,143 receive $8 per month, and 105,787 
receive $6 per month. 

This shows that there are more persons pensioned at the maxi- 
mum rate than any other rate under the act of 1890, and that the 
number receiving the rate for total disability under that act is 
more than ten times the number receiving pension for total disa- 
bility of service origin. These figures show that the ratings of 
the Pension Bureau in claims allowed under the act of 1890 are 
very liberal indeed. 

Let us for a moment consider what this generous nation has 
done and is doing for its defenders: 

First, The most liberal pension system that the world ever saw 
for those who were wounded or otherwise disabled in the service, 
and their widows and children and dependent parents and sisters 
and brothers. 

Second, If the soldier lost a limb in the service, or, as the result 
of his service, in line of duty, the law provides that he shall be 
furnished, in addition to his pension, an artificial limb free of cost 
(every three years), or commutation therefor, and transportation 
from his home to such place as he shall select the artificial limb 
and return, 

Third, A pension for all who served ninety days and who are 
now incapacitated for earning a support, and suitable provision 
for the widows and children and dependent parents. 

Fourth. Preference in appointments to places of trust and profit, 
and preferences for retention in all civil-service positions. 

Fifth. National Homes, located at convenient and healthy points 
in different parts of thecountry, where all the comforts of a home 
are ema free of all expense, including comfortable quarters, 
clothing, medical attendance, free library and amusements of dif- 
ferent kinds, the Government providing free transportation to the 
Homes, and continuing payments of pension while a member of 
the Home, and increasing same as disabilities increase. 

Sixth. State Homes (29 in number) kept up by the different 
States, and similar in their purpose to the National Homes, the 
sum of $100 being annually paid by the General Government to 
such Homes for each inmate. Many of these State Homes also 
provide for the wives and families of the inmates, so that they 
need not be separated while they are members of the Home. 

Seventh. Soldiers’ orphan schools, established by the different 
States, providing for the maintenance and education of soldiers’ 
orphans until they attain the age of 16 years. 

ighth. There has been, in addition to all this, granted for va- 
rious military services, as provided by law, over 70,000,000 acres 
of land, known as bounty land. 

When we add to the $144,000,000 annual appropriation for the 
payment of pensions the amounts expended in other benefits to 
the soldiers, who can truthfully say of this Government that it is 
ungrateful to its defenders? 

I find it interesting to compare what this generous nation is 
doing for its defenders with that which other great nations do for 
their military establishments. 

Russia maintains a standing army of 1,000,000 soldiers in times 
of peace; of 2,125,000 soldiers in war, with a reserve of 6,950,000 
men, Her total annual expenditures are $715,000,000, and of this 
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amount $155,000,000 (or 22 per cent) goes to the support of her 
great army. ‘ : 

France maintains a standing army of 589,00¢ soldiers in times 
of peace, with a reservearmy of 2,500,000 men. Her total annual 
expenditures are $680,000,000; of this amount $145,000,000 (or 22 per 
cent) is appropriated to the support of her army. 

Germary has a standing army of 585,000 soldiers in times of 
peace; in war, 2,320,000, witha reservearmy of 4,300,000men. Her 
annual expenditures for the support of her army amount to $135,- 
000,000, ‘ 

It will be seen by these figures that this generous nation pays, 
and rightly pays, about_as much each year in the way of pen- 
sions, the support of its Homes, and other sources, to its patriotic 
defenders of 1861 to 1865, as does either of these great nations for 
the support of its mighty standing army in the field. 

I have before me a pamphlet ished “ rae *—‘* Phe 
advantages of the army; on which young men are in- 
oe Her Majesty's regular forces "—and on page 11, section 
37, nd: 


The amount now paid in equeni so ciaeey whe tenets Seam 
the ranks, and to di soldiers, is as : Officers, warrant offi 
sergeants, corporats, privates, etc. Number in receipt of pensions, total, 
80,070; amount paid in pensions, £1,847,047, 


Or, in our money, $8,922,237. Great Britain is a mighty nation 
in war and is always and ready for war. 


; 


that ae inerenme Cotes Ee nerel inw, Bases an ity 
vision for investigation, a course which was equivalent to these 
. claims for from one to three years. (Instructions to Chiefs of 


Second count.—He instituted a practice of refusing to consider claim 
hee ae til a eee adjudica. 
tion. (Order dated D — consul 


tation with hi superice officers ofthe Interiot Department, and by adectsion 
SNinimn Rtn Chin 


dating 

When the Administration came into power thou- 
sands of who were dissatisfied with ths action of the prior 
Adm in rejecting their claims for increase of pension filed 
new claims for increase, amounting the first year to 109,479. It was 
singly ey oe ee 

to detriment of the thousands of at ant persons 
who had never ery ee bs Ray vege therefore a rule was 





filed that the new claims for increase were filed within a wee, ,... 
a month of the last adjudication by the Bureau. _— 
As it was believed by the ent that this rule might ;, 
sult in injustice to some meritorious applicants, it was doe, i 
best to abrogate the rule after it had been in operation but a‘... 
months, and the former practice making the time six mont); \... 
reestablished. = 


Third count.—I{n disregard of the law and taking upon himsel we 
administer the laws or not as he saw fit, he refused to cousiter Weg! a” 


sions claims because the applicants were apparently re dthaiin. 
its of the United States. (Act of March Paes, crter Geter ont ae 
1897.) He was required to abandon this practice and subordinate him..\).: 
law. (P. D., 9, page 437.) - 

No orders were ever issued by the Commissioner in connetioy 
with the matters referred to in thiscount. Verbal instructions 
were given to return to the files some cases of claimants resi\ji;,, 
in for countries, in which orders for medical exaininatio, 
were to be issued, until the Commissioner could find time to ¢5). 
sider them, he believing that claimants who resided in the U nitcg 
States and who pay taxes in this country should have preferences 
in the consideration of their claims over claimants residing j;, 


+ 
10 


Fourth count.—He obtained on special examina. 
tion being made known to and permitted to be examined by claimant . 
causcuer Other same in the Pension Treau, atleging tha’ the 

examin Mm person or by 
attorney, but knowing that it is the exception rather than the rule wher. ; 
claimant is able to himself follow or employ another to follow a apecial examen 
ina’ . This he did in disregard of a 
pow nee ee ee (December 19, 1491 
. (P. D., 9, page 47) 


au every pensioner or 
claimant whose case had been sent to the field for specia] oxi. 
nation is duly advised by the special examiner as to the time of 
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Pension | commencement of the examination, and is also informed in ey ery 


instance that he or she has the right to be present at such exami- 
nation, either in person or by attorney, to introduce testimony, 
a ee ee ee - can not 
be present during progress examination, to have read 
over to him by the examiner all the testimony taken in his 
— no a ne full 

The facilities for obtsining fall information by claimants beine 
deemed ample, it was believed that no good purpose wou!!! be 
the of special examiners to other 

having been found such exhibition in many cases 


- | persous, it 
resulted in attempts oe the testimony of reliable wit- 
ore 


nesses who had testified the special examiner. 
In Angust, 1898, the Department, in the interest of harmony, 
established a a attorneys, under certain conditions, 

obtained by special examiners. 

Fifth count.—He measures to defeat the act of July 18, 1894, rela- 
. oes eonwecuen ection of the Let 
DransEneeaeed te kaevo Vind hin hotion pamemrictiy tn nescra 
—— the law, it was clear that he desired to restore so far as possible 


~e nee he clans were in Ray =. 
(OF was require to abrogate this 7 end ceutore that in full accord- 

ns measures to defeat the act 
of July 18, a reports of examining sur 
geons when in the should beopen to the examination 
and inspection of claimant or his . On the contrary, he 
es OS ee such certificates to 
those who them, but he declined to show 
them not in the decision 


to named law. The departmental 
of August 27, 1898, extended the privilege of seeing these papers to 
i attorneys when they have written 


Sieth count.—To retard and obstruct Cp ecttieenens of claims which he 


does not wish to allow, save at. his pleasure, he adopted rules making it a (\is- 
a dated mentee at —— as to Siieial atatus of 
apnaies oe eee tions as to the 
aon é the work of the - ie shewneter of states to which 1” 
SuTT tion (ules Shand 8 appooved ie ime) 

The requirements necessary to the proper adjudication of a claim 
are always plainly stated to the attorney, and in common justice 
to all itis proper that their cases should be taken 0) 
for action in their regularorder. To take them out of their order 
is a manifest injustice to other claimants. Congressional calls 10 
—s inquiry come to the Bureau at the rate of over a million 

y- 

The order of the Commissioner does not in abridge the 
ee: ee te ae ee amact his 
attorneys from annoying members of Congress with requests that 





hich they represent be called up for action out of 
Saiatives in Congnesn should feel grateful 


the claims a 
— Conn missioner for relieving them of this annoyance. 


.enth count.—In di of a decision construing the law relative tu 
ae sion title of rem: dependent mothers under the act of June 27, 
the > D., 6, page 30), he instituted a practice of rejecting the claims of all 
100 saving secured the formal approval of such practice by em- 
fodying the ze Saeco eee este hanmeatod selena eeaed an 
s s self-instituted rule an the 

April, 1808. Howse regu’ t. (P. D., 10, dated June 21, 1599.) 


—— it is the trath that none of the claims rejected under his infa- 

ruling aside by the decision (P. D., 1 June 21, 1899) have 

ong , he claiming that the decision isnot “res 

a OR eee ee 
ve r vy n 3 nau re 

ad 10 oo a ies all such claims and adjudicate _ jpanceuience 


an 
ah > construction of the law promulgated by his immediate superior. 
Section 4708 of the Revised Statutes provides that the remar- 
risge of a mother after the death of her son shall be a 
bar to pension, and there is nothing contained in the terms of the 
first section of the act of June 27, 1890, repealing, by implication 


erwise, section 4708. 
its treatise on the practice, 


or oth 

When the Pension Bureau 
it held that the remarriage of a mother after the death of the sol- 
dier was a bar to This treatise, instead of as charged in 
this count, was before the Department for a considerable time for 
review, ali date of April 9, 1898, received the approval of 
the then of the Interior, Hon. C. N. Bliss. 

The charge the to such treatise was covertly se- 
cured is wholly false entitled to no further comment. All 
claims rej under that practice upon the ome of remarriage 
have been and are now being adjudicated under the departmental 
decision of June 21, 1899, which decision reverses the practice for- 
merly sanctioned and approved by the Department, as fast as they 
come up for action, 

nee count.—He continues to reject the just claims under the act of June 
27, 1800, of these denied by the last Administration, and to cut off from the 

roll those who escaped the “revision” perpetrated by his 
; and the a and elsewhere has - 


eS areln inaugu 
rated expertmentay aa unwarranted inquisition to discover 
possible fraud and to the work of Lochren and Hoke Smith and cut 
off those held entitled under the Harrison Administration and 
who have mee we anes chance escaped the blights of the Heke Smith- 
ism and Lochrenism. No one desires to shield the malefactor, but there isno 
warrant in law for the ind ite and ng investigation put upon 
by the present Commissioner to seek out the ble 
guilt; that he may win anew the plaudits of the that finds special 
satisfaction in all Ghat gute upon the pensioners the ciguse of dishonor and 


and indefinite in its terms and so mani- 
hardly warrants any consideration. When- 
is shown under the law, a certificate issues in 
claimant; but where there is no legal title shown, 
the claim must necessarily be rejected. 

With reference to the Pens instituted by the Bureau 
in Chicago and elsewhere, it will be recalled that time and again 
it has been stated by prominent members of the Grand Army of 
the Republic that if the on rolls contained the names of per- 
sons who were not to by law, but who had ob- 
tained such by fraud, the Grand Army of the Republic 
Le — and desirous of having such names dropped and 

ro 

The of the Commissioner to expose fraud fearlessly when 
a should, instead of causing condemnation, merit commenda- 


When complaints as to fraud are made to the Commissioner or 
he has good reason to believe that the law has been violated, it is 
his duty to ferret out the same and to punish the =. 

of theagency rolls in several cities in 1898 revealed 
182 cases in pension was being paid in violation of law. 
Will any fair-minded man say that the names of these parties 
should have remained upon the rolls, or that the 157 convictions 
es eee ene ioe pension laws dc ing the year 
1899 should be set that the Commissioner should be con- 
demned for instituting the inquiries which developed these frauds? 

Ninth to the act of March 6, 1896, passed b 
and tion of the act of June 27, 18% 
to ie oven bo the am eens Gat 

ieee 1 unless speci 


y re- 







quested * .,10, dated December 21, 1898.) 
An examination of the Treatise on the Practice of the Pension 
the Secretary of the Interior April 9, 1598, 


Bureau, 

lly dgpreves the in this count as to the act of March 6, 
1 instructions contained on 97 of that treatise pro- 
for carrying out the provisions of said act, and further 
is unnecessary as to the charges in this count. 


ee ; to the law and the rights of claimants to choose, 

has of claims on the alleged ground of “ no benefit," 
whereas mnaentes the claimants permitted to 
clect ‘er to receive. He was required 
to . D., 10, December 7, 1898.) 
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and who were often in immediate need of relief, elected for the 
claimant, if he had a claim pending under both laws, that one 
which would give him the greater benefit. This practice was a 
beneficent one to claimants, as it avoided the delay that now must 
necessarily occur by awaiting their replies to correspondence as 
to which of the two pensions they prefer to take. 

Eleventh count.—For nearly two years he has unlawfully withheld from 
settlement all general law claims of children over 16 years of age, in disre- 





gard of the law and decision of the Department (P. D., 7, page 433); mean 
while using every effort to secure such a construction of the law as wil! 
enable him to reject and deny these lawful claims, the matter being now 
pending on his renewed request for reconsideration of the questions of law 


_The proviso to the act of March 3, 1879, exempting from the 
limitation therein imposed all claims by or in behalf of children 
under sixteen years of age, has been the subject of many different 
constructions, and Commissioner Evans, being desirous of execut- 
ing the law justly, determined to refer the matter at issue to tho 
Secretary of the interior for his decision. The only cases held up 
pending such decision were those in which applications for pen- 
sion were filed after a child had reached the pensionable age. 

The pension to minor children was intended by Congress to aid, 
assist, and comfort the children during the period of their mi- 
nority and not after they had grown up to mature manhood or 
womanhood. 

The decision of the Secretary of the Interior recently handed 
down, shows the wisdom of the Commissioner in withholding 
action in this class of cases, as such action has undoubtedly saved 
the Government from paying a large amount of money to persons 
whose pensionable status must be determined by judicial process. 

Twelfth count.—He has for the past year unlawfully withheld from official 
consideration in ordinary course of business the just claims of soldiers and 
sailors of the Spanish war, many of them sons and other relatives of soldiers 
and sailors of rebellion, on the misrepresentation that the War Depart- 
ment has been unprepared or unwilling or unable to furnish required infor 
mation from the official military records, whereas the War Department has 
been ready and willing to furnish desired reports on twenty-four hours’ 
notice. (National Tribune, June 20, 1899.) The unlawful and unjustifiable 
action of the Commissioner of Pensions in this class of claims furnishes strik 
ing evidence of his personal feelings and di ition toward all beneficiaries 
of the pension laws, there being with respect to this class of claims no room 
for the slanderous objection or suggestion that the claimants have for many 
years slept on their alleged rights and the claims are therefore presumably 
of doubtful or fraudulent character. 

The report of the Commissioner of Pensions for the fiscal year 
ended June 30, 1899, shows that there had been filed 17,560 Army 
and Navy claims, and 303 allowed, on account of service in the 
war with Spain, the latter being claims of widows and invalids, 
by reason of gunshot wounds and for the more severe disabilities, 
and that claims for minor disabilities or disabilities of a temporary 
character are being taken up for action in the order of their filing. 

The charge that this class of cases is not being considered in 
their regular order is as ridiculous as the charge made in some 
newspapers that the cases of soldiers of the civil war were being 
side-tracked and delayed in order that the cases of soldiers of the 
Spanish war might have preference. All these cases are receiv- 
ing careful attention just as fast as they can be reached in the 
order of their filing. 

Thirteenth count.—It is notorious that claims filed under the general law 
before July 1, 1880, and therefore involving arrears to date of discharge, aro 
rejected by his direction unless supported by record evidence, and if sup- 
ported by record evidence are buried in the special examination division, 
the evident pur being to reject if not to delay indefinitely all claims re- 
quiring a large first payment. 

The in this count are general and indefinite, and not a 
single case is cited to show that the practice complained of has 
ever been instituted. 

Claims for pension carrying arrears are allowed without any 
record evidence whatever of the disabilities alleged whenever the 
proof required by the law to establish a claim has been furnished. 

To refute this charge it is only necessary to state that within 
the past year nearly 300 claims have been allowed, carrying from 
$1,000 to $3,800 on the first payment. 

Fourteenth count.—Ho has rejected thousands of claims for invalid pen- 
sions under the act uf June 27, 1890, the applicants in which are @ years of 
age over, notwithstanding that under the Mexican war pension act of 
January 29, 1887, claimants 62 years of age are regarded as pensionably dis 
abled and entitled to the rating of $8 per month, and notwithstanding that 
62 years is the compulsory retirement age of the Regular Army, Navy, and 
Marine Corps. 

The act of January 29, 1887, pensions soldiers of the Mexican 
war when they become 62 years of age. It is also true that offi- 
cers in the Army and Navy are being retired upon attaining that 
age, but the Commissioner of Pensions has no power to make laws, 
and the act of June 27, 1890, does not contain a word to the effect 
that a survivor of the civil war is entitled to pension by reason of 
his having reached the age of 62 years. a as 

It is manifestly absurd to charge the Commissioner with the 
violation of a law which has no existence, and this charge is a fair 
8 m of the recklessness which has obtained in formulating 

e different counts in this indictment. 

Pifteenth count.—Upon manifestly misleading representations as to tho 
status of the official business of the Pension Bureau he procured the reduc- 
tion of the office force of the Pension Bureau by 100 (July 1, 1898), notwith- 
standing that the delays in action and settlement were then great, and have 
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continued notoriously so to the present time, Sains a great as if not greater 
than for many years past, thousands of claimants being unable tosecure any 
action on their claims, or learn what, if any, additional evidence is necessary, 
weeks and months growing into years without any information of any char- 
acter being elicited as to the official status of the claim. It is worthy of note 
that a discrimination appears to be made against claims on file many years, 
and therefore involving considerable sums as arrears, the offi reports as 
to the average amounts of first ments bearing out what has become no 

ticeable in this regard. (Annua port, 1898, page 23.) 

The charge that 100 clerks were dropped from the rolls June 30, 
1898, is true. It is also true that the efficiency of the service was 
in no way impaired by this reduction. 

There were just that number of employees in the Bureau who 
had become inefficient for the work of the Bureau by reason of 
age and physical disabilities, and the only question was whether 
they should be carried on the pay roll as pensioners or be dropped. 
They retarded rather than helped the work of the Bureau, and it 
is not proposed to made a defense with regard to this reduction of 
force. 

Sixteenth count.—Notwithstanding the great number of just and valid 
claims awaiting settlement for many years, he has diligently avoided their 
consideration in order that he may be able toturn back unexpended into the 
Treasury large aiaounts of the appropriations for pensions. (Annual Re- 
ports, 1897, iste, 1899.) 

The report of the Commissioner of Pensions for the year ended 
June 80, 1898, shows that the board of review examined during 
that year 233,065 cases which were submitted by the adjudicating 
divisions, and for the year ended June 30, 1899, 245,255 were ex- 
amined by the board. 

This oem ceeny refutes any charges of avoidance of con- 
sideration of claims. 

With reference to the charge that the Commissioner is anxious 
to turn back unexpended into the Treasury large amounts of the 
ee for pensions, it is only necessary to state that for 

6 fiscal year of 1898, when the a of $140,000,000 was 
in danger of becoming exhausted, the Commissioner asked for 
and received a deficiency appropriation of over $8,000,000 to pay 
the pensions for that year, and he expended the greater part of 
this amount in addition tothe regular appropriation of $140,000,000. 

Seventeenth count.—He has sought to deprive claimants of the benefit of 
advice of counsel by forwarding to them direct the orders for medical exam- 
ination, e and desiring that claimants, without knowledge of their 
rights and pri and without due regard for their interests, will place 


themselves at a vantage and afford a greater rtunity for the rejec- 
tion or delay of their claims. (Order 361, dated ‘April 14, 1808.) ’ 


Order 361, dated April 14, 1898, aly Contes that all orders 
for medical examination shall be sent direct to the claimant, and 
that the attorney be notified by card on the same day that an exam- 
ination has been ordered. 

The charge does not point out nor can it be understood how 
under this arrangement any rights of a claimant have been 
abridged or how a claimant is thereby deprived of the benefit of 
advice of counsel, if any such were needed, or how the meré fact 
of transmittal of an r for medical examination direct to the 
claimant would afford opportunity for the rejection or for delay 
in the claim. This oT,» simply ridiculous. The order was 
issued in order to avoid y on the part of the attorney in for- 
warding it to the claimant and to give the claimant an opportu- 
nity of presenting himself before a board of surgeons without 
walting for the attorney to send him the necessary authority. 


Eighteenth count.—While criticising, both in the public press and in official 
reports, the work of the examining surgeons and by him 
on unds of fitness, and showing the falli of the examinations made 
by them under his direction, he nevertheless tually regards their reports 
as absolutely correct when unfavorable to the claimants, and, as the personal 

Counntet cneeeaion. Oey Et 





knowledge and experience of 
favorable reports on slight pretext or no — whatever. (See 
Press reports and annual report for 1&98. 


The charges in this count are so aes without foundation 
and so devoid of truth that it would be to attempt to answer 


them, especially as no as cases are cited and no facts are 
stated to substantiate them. 


Winston qount-Detere he had been in oo te year he enheret ween 
course of tirade against alleged pencton frau pratings a 
in the form of inspired cles and statements to be **in- 
ferviews™ rivaling and ecli in misrepresentation and ess 
any similar character pu ring 


The Commissioner has used every effort to discover frauds, and 
when he has found that ‘certain attorneys have been guilty of 


wholesale momen yr Bed declarations and ere or, . 
pers purporti such, causing them 
blank, by eecstvlng witnesses as to the contents of vits, 


by forging jurats, altering of records, etc., and wholesale fra 

such as men drawing two and three Death 9-day 
tions of soldiers and pensioners, he has deemed it his duty to 
state these facts in his annual reports, and he should not be con: 
demned either for the frauds or for letting the pub- 


be er a ublic officer to conceal the existence of 
fraud? Knowing the of Pensions as well as I do, 
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I do not think he is built that way, and it is my opini ; 
will continue to prosecute fraudulent claimants an ieee : > 


long as he remains Commissioner of Pensions, the National ‘[;;},, 


une and the advisers of the honorable gent!eman from New Vy». 
to the contrary notwithstanding. pe owt 


Twentieth count.—He has studiously invited and obtained the approy,| 
a large degree, of the same portion of the public press that ap a: 1° 
“revision” and alleged “ reforms" instituted by Lochren and Hoke Smith, 


and has claimed personal credit for the detection and suppression of «)|o,,. 

frauds and for reducing the pension roll or permitting a minimum in-r. 
The same press that acclaimed Lochren and Hoke Smith as wise ani |..; 
finds joy and satisfaction in Henry Clay Evans. At the same time }).'}.._ 


has 


cunningly sought and obtained credit with the press friendly to the (yj, 
survivors of the war of the rebellion and their interests, by an appare.t\. 


considerable number of allowan a percentage of which, Bowers 


have re nted little or nothing of substantial benefit to the alleged },.., 
ficiaries, being reissues, duplicates, renewals, supplementals, and the ‘im F 

The allowance during the fiscal year of 1898 of 52,648 new claims 
and of 26,760 claims for increase, of 37,077 new claims and 24 49; 
increase claims during the — of 1899, the allowance of over 
100,000 claims of all classes for the year of 1900, the increase of 
the average annual value of the roll for the year 1899 over that of 
1898, show of itself whether a little or nothing of substantial ben. 
oy Ses accrued from the allowances of claims during the periog 
stated, 

Twenty-first count.—He has vilified the wives of survivors of the war of 
the rebellion, wickedly attributing to them unworthy, mercenary motives jn 

eir not only in the public press, but in official reports (Annual 
Report, 1898), and_ has sought in Congress to obtain legislation to cut off the 
helpmates of the declining years of invalid pensioners. 


When Congress passed the act of June 27, 1890, it saw fit to 
grant pension under its provisions only to those who had married 
the soldier or sailor prior to the passage of said act. 

The Commissioner believed that there should be no discrimina- 
tion between the wife of a soldier who applied for pension under 
the eer oo law and the one who ~~~ under the act of 1890, 
He therefore recommended certain legislation to that effect, but 
he did not in any way vilify the wives of survivors of the civil war, 
only pointing out the _—— discrimination in the law and cit- 
ing some cases in which late marriages were evidently contracted 
by reason of mercenary motives. 

Twenty-second count.—He has vilified in the public press the claimants 


whose just claims have been Magnan veomes by him, insinuating that they 


are rejected because fraudulent, and that every honest, lawful claim is granted 
reports.) 


promptly and freely by him. (Associated Press 


If so many claims have been unjustly rejected by the Commis- 
sioner, as charged in this count, is it not very strange that the 
Bureau of Pensions has been overruled by the Department in so 
few cases? It can not be denied that cases have been rejected 
because they are fraudulent, and certainly no one can hold that 
a fraudulent claim is a just one. The reports of the Commis- 
sioner freely discuss the various grounds upon which claims had 
to be rejected, and | commend these reports to your careful con- 
sideration. 

Twenty-third count.—He has vilified in the public press all survivors of the 
war and others acting as the authorized representatives of pension claimants, 

m as ** b * and that they are regularly en- 

the prosecution of known fraudulent claims, and that through his 
of such attempted frauds he has incurred the ill will of the attor- 
the order of the Grand Army. This he has done not- 
os to practice before the Department are 
obliged by law and the official regulations to furnish satisfactory evidence 
character and in godd repute” (act of July 4, 
to disbarment for offenses far less grave than 
ting frau nt claims. After broadly characterizing the 

attorneys admitted and continued in good standin by his official superiors 
of the t, he proposes no reform or re y for the alleged corrup- 
of law but the absolute prohibiting of the employment or 


neys and by of 


recognition of attorneys, agents, or counsel whatever in be 
claimants and the vesting of prosecution as well as the adjudication of 
may claims in the Commissioner of Pensions. (P. D., 10, dated December 
That there are many attorneys practicing before the Pension 
Bureau who are in every way honorable, and that there are others 
who do not hesitate to resort to fraudulent and questionable ways, 
can not be denied, and no abuse showered upon Commissioner 
Evans by the last-named attorneys or by their newspaper organs 
will for one moment receive the sanction of an impartial public. 


Twenty-fourth count.—Instead of desiring and , as was his privi- 
Ectine aciaetes 


of pension 


y and t, the tek end under cope late 
, and grea and and disrega of the 
letter and spirit of the law, Sircehe with remand to the act of June 27, 150, 
he prefers and seeks the continuance of odious measuresand practice, parti 
ularly Order 225, of June 9, 1898. The alleged Treatise on the Practice of the 
prrens. provers’ and published under his direction in April, 18", 
instead of being the vehicle, dr even the means of suggestion, of the obvia- 
tion of harsh measures and a liberalizing of the practice, was used as a mes 
to covertly introduce new obstructions and limitations with regard to in- 
crease claims (page 117) and ent mothers’ claims (page 116), as alrea‘ly 
shown, the whole tion fevered on bloc upon his evident mis- 
ay ee eg ye publication. 
fifth count.—He resolves all doubts against the claimant, as the 


experienco and observation of thousands attest, and inated nor 
iestitated single practice looking to a greater iiberality in ing with 


Since the incumbency of Commissioner Evans not one case pre- 
Order 225, 








The practice, instead, has been liberalized. Certain disabilities 
for which, under the prior Administration, no rating was allowed 
or Wy the act of June 27, 1890, have been held to be ratable. 
wThose who have known the Commissioner in and out of the 
ffice, can truthfully testify that it has been his desire, expressed 
through his direction to the officers of the Bureau, that all reason- 
able doubts in pension cases should be resolved in favor of the 
claimant, and he has also repeatedly advised the medical officers 
of the Bureau to act libera ly within the law in all cases. The 
fact must not be lost sight of that he is only an executive officer 
and is charged simply with the execution and not with the enact- 


ment of the law. 
i a official recommendation has been lookin 

Teen ty in end ‘Minitation upon existing rights under the pension aa 
oval Reports, 1897, in —_ contrast with those of most of his 
predecessors. (Annual Repbrts, 1887, 1601, 1892, 1893, 1806, and others.) 

It has been conceded by very eminent lawyers that the third 
section of the act of June 27, 1890, if literally construed, would 
debar from pension any widow of a soldier who has any means 
whatever aside from her daily labor, butthe Department has held 
that the income of a widow, if below the amount which the act 
bestows ($96 per year), should not be a bar to title. 

It is well known that Commissioner Evans has always held a 
different opinion from that held by the Department, He has uni- 
formly held that an income up to $250 per year should not defeat 
the title of a widow for pension under said act, and by the act of 
May 9, 1900, Congress has indorsed his opinion by fixing that 
amount as the allowable income of a widow claimant. 

If necessary to show the liberality of the Commissioner in his 
ideas of construction of the pension laws, I could cite numbers of 
cases in which he recommends more liberal legislation from Con- 

and a more liberal construction of existing laws, but enough 

s already been said to show the unreliable character of the 
charges contained in this indictment. 

Not a discreditable feature has ever been disclosed in any of the 

ublications from the National Tribune that has in any way af- 
fected the character of the Commissioner of Pensions or his loyalty 
to the country or to the soldiers and their dependents. 

His aim has been to mete out justice to the defenders of the 
Union, and no better friend of the good soldier has ever filled the 
office of Commissioner of Pensions than Henry Clay Evans, of 
Tennessee, 

Much has been said about the extravagance or expense of the 
maintenance of our t pension system. I find from official 
figures that the pe agencies are now paying over 1,000,000 
pensioners (covering. the names that are each year added to the 
rolls, and those pocmped for death and other causes), doing 
all the work, inclu ries, rent, fuel, lights, and other ex- 

nses of su incident, in making four quarterly payments 
or the -four years (beginning with the year 1866 and end- 
ing with the fiscal year 1899), for one-half of 1 per cent, or, in 
round num $12,000,000 for disbursing $2,389,310,864. 

g the four years ending with the year 1899 there 
has been paid for ms alone $2,389,910,874.74, and covering 
all salaries and other expenses of the Bureau for the same 
period there has been disbursed the sum of $52,237,226.42. This 
sum includes salaries to all employees, including special examin- 
ers and their tra expenses, and all the other expenses inci- 
dent to the adju ion and payment of pensions. 

This sum is a little in excess of 2 per cent of the amount dis- 
bursed for 

Gossips have had much to say about the methods of the Bureau 


in investiga claimants for widows’ pensions. The gentleman 
from New York {Mr. SuLZER] has taken occasion to quote that 
often-told f Tt is true that the printed instructions to 
a examiners in the field prior to this Administration were a 
little too plain in their requirements. The present Commissioner 
of Pensions issued a new book of instructions and placed in the 
hands of each examiner in 1897 (a copy of which I have), 


forbidding the asking of the widow if she has violated the act of 
August 7, 1882 (page 8), and if any examiner does this, he vio- 


lates his inst on original applications; and it is only done 
when it is reported that the widoee pinead pensioned, is living 
in or adultery. ‘In such cases the examiner will make 
his iny tion carefully and discreetly, so as not to cause un- 
necessary hood gossip or scandal.” 
ane an — does mans Ge dots lees, he violates the law and 
e law; an unjustlaw, let us 
Tepeal it. The from New York far SULZER] makes 
use of a letter to the editor of the 


ational Tribune b 
ane L. De Weale, referring to the case of Mrs. Mary Mw. 
liott, of Roscommon, Mich, 1 have investigated this case. Mr. 
Carpenter and Mrs. Elliott were not so old when they commenced 
living under the = they were not then, thirty-three years 
a ae 

not must be a sporadic case of thirty- 

three years of virtue. However, why did not the gentleman from 
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New York [Mr. SuLzer] tell the whole truth and say that full 

justice was done; that the benefit of the doubt was given, and 

that Mrs. Elliott was continued on the pension roll? 

One more item, and I am done. The whole parade of figures 
and alleged facts presented by the gentleman from New York 
[Mr. SuLZER] are wholly unreliable and unworthy of considera- 
tien. He gives the amounts appropriated each year to pay spe- 
cial examiners, and credits the year 1897 to the ‘*‘ Evans” admin- 
istration. It must be remembered that 1.897 $509,000 was for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1897, ending suon after the ‘‘ Evans” 
administration came in. This appropriation was reduced for 
1898 to $450,000, and not all expended. tn 1899 it Was again reduced 
to $400,000, and was not all expended. For the current year the 
appropriation is $400,000, and I know a considerable per cent will! 
not be expended. Let us be truthful; let us not misrepresent our 
own generous Government. I know of many just claimants who 
never could have established their claims without the aid of the 
special examiner, and the just and generous system of the Gov- 
ernment in sending these claims to the different parts of the coun- 
try, and these same special examiners affording the claimant full 
opportunity to prove his or her claim. They are not spies, but 
they are sworn officers of the Government. 

The fact remains that this generous Government pays over 
$140,000,000 annually to pensioners. No other government in the 
world, in all time, dealt so generously with its defenders as does 
this great Republic of ours. 

The course of the United States, Mr. Speaker, in regard to its 
military and military needs is unique. While European nations 
are spending vast sums for the maintenance of standing armies, 
our nation contents itself with a small army in times of peace, re- 
lying with perfect confidence on the patriotism of her citizens 
to come to her support in time of war. And in this she is never 
disappointed. No army ever made a better record than did our 
volunteer soldiers in the war with Spain or in the civil war, and 
we are thus fully justified in devoting to an unprecedentedly 
liberal pension system the money which we would otherwise ex- 
pend upon a standing army. In this way we keep our entire 
population employed in peaceful pursuits, which add to the pros- 
tee A and wealth of the nation and at the same time insure to 

uture generations the same prompt and patriotic response from 
the people should occasion require their services in det 

country’s honor. 

THE DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE—ITS SPLENDID WORK IN BEHALF OF 
THE FARMERS OF THE COUNTRY UNDER THE ADM'NISTRATION OF PRESI- 
DENT M'KINLEY. 

Mr. Speaker, I desire to take this Sergey to point out some 
features of the splendid work which the Department of Agricul- 
ture has performed in behalf of that most important and largest 
class of our citizens, the farmers and those engaged in agricultu- 
ral pursuits of all kinds. The selection of the President for this 
important = as a member of his Cabinet was a most happy one. 
Hon. James Wilson, of the great agricultural State of Iowa, had 
been for many years one of its most successful farmers, and at 
the same time a careful student of agriculture in those lines which 
enable an intelligent combination of science and practical experi- 
ence. A thorough student of soils and their various products and 
of all matters pertaining to farm life and production, he brought 
to the Department a rare combination of practical experience and 
high intelligence. Adding to these his long experience as 1 mem- 
ber of the State legislature, member of Congress, director of the 
State agricultural experiment station, and professor of agriculture 
at the lowa State University, he was especially fitted to give to 
the farmers of the country the best results by far that they have 
ever obtained from the work of that great Department, estab- 
lished by Republican legislation in 1862, in their special interest— 
the only Department of the Government which devotes its atten- 
tion to the interests of a single class of our population. 

STUDYING THE DISEASES OF FARM ANIMALS. 

During the past three years several important problems con- 
cerning the suppression and eradication of contagious and infec- 
tious diseases of domestic animals have been carefully studied. 
The diseases selected for investigation have been those which ex- 
perience and recorded observations have proven to be most inju- 
rious from an economic point of view. Especial attention has 
been given to the cattle disease known as blackleg, a disease 
which, although if occurs more or less throughout the United 
States, was not recognized as a cause of very serious losses until 
about four years ago, when this investigation was begun. It has 
been proved that blackleg is the most destructive disease known 
among young cattle in this country, and the annual loss caused 
by it must be counted in millions of dollars, As it seemed to be 
on the increase in many of the principal cattle-raising States, and 
as it was known from investigations made in Europe that black- 
leg may be prevented through vaccination, it was decided to try 
the same reme‘ly in this country. Experiments made in the field 
with the so-called double vaccine soon proved that the method 
could not be employed where the question was to treat thousands 
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of half-wild cattle, and it was therefore decided to try the method 
known as single vaccination, which had not been previously used 
in this country. Experiments covering more than a year resulted 
in the preparation of a vaccine which, t a single inocula- 
tion, would render all treated animals practically immune against 
this disease. 

During the past three years there have been prepored near] 
2,000,000 doses of blackleg vaccine, which have been distribu 
among the farmers and cattle owners in the infected districts, with 
the result that the mortality among the young cattle in the in- 
fected districts has been reduced from 10 to 15 per cent annually 
toone-half of l percent. At the t rate of bution more 
than 2,000,000 calves annually be vaccinated, which means a 
saving to the country of five or six millions of dollars every year. 

The animal parasites of sheep have been given much attention, 
and comparative tests have been made of the most j 
methods of treatment. The gasoline treatment has given ex- 
tremely satisfactory results, net only I i 
the stomach and intestines, but canes 
and air passages, incl the larvee of 


uding cestrus ( ) in the 
nasal chambers. If on further trial this 


remedy con’ to yield 
the resuits which have apparently been obtained by its use up to 
this time, it will be of very great assistance to the ind 


ustry. 
In all sections of the country, but particularly in the South, stom- 
ach worms, intestinal worms, lung worms, and grubs in the head 
have made sheep raising a difficult and precarious ind . But 
this treatment, which is very c and easily i seems 
to solve the problem, and makes it possible to raise sheep oe 
and successfully where heretofore the animals have been destroy 
or rendered valueless es rapid invasion of these parasites. 
seri disease 


which causes 
much s by invading the mouth to such an extent that the 
affected can not eat, is found to yield readily 
, and any owner will be able hereafter to 
conduct the treatment and it. 
Another of called provisionally pseudo-tubercu- 


disease 
losis, affects the lym: glands and 
mon in some sections of the country. The bacillus 
disease has been discovered, but the conditions under w the 
disease is communicated have not yet been determined. 

The preparation of antitoxic serums for hog cholera and swine 
plague has pene conataetes. on a large experimental and p ae 
ale During the past years extensive field experiments have 
been conducted in several counties in the State of lowa with 
al i results, from 70 to 80 per cent of the treated 
animals There have been two or three herds out of 
some 23,000 to 24,000 animals that were treated in lowa that have 
not shown good results. The disease in these herds, however, 
was found to be of a very virulent 
other outbreaks with which 


English 
methods of 


The i of live 


s 


slaughtered and the flesh prepared for exportation, A yo., 
inspection of horses exported to foreign countries has oon = 
been extended to the examinatio, ,; 


—- 


lished and this has also 
oe which are imported from foreign countries into the U),;,.) 

Measures have recently been adopted yur yperenting the inter. 
state traffic of sheep affected with scab efforts made for eo. 
operation with State authorities for the eradication of this dj<, 

eep which are infected with scab or have been exposed ; ;}), 
infection are prohibited from shipment from one State or (o;;). 
tory inte another unless dipped in a preparation approved })y ¢);\, 
Department. In pursuance of this order 1,781,468 sheep hay |, co, 
dipped which were either infected with or exposed to tho . onta- 
gion of this disease. The effect of this order has been extr::,o|y 
satisfactory. The indications are that it 1 soon be possible {5 
make stock cars, the principal stock , and other channels of 
interstate commerce safe and free from infection, in which ¢,., 
store sheep may be purchased in the market without danger o; 

ec’ 


The antemortem tions of animals numbered 42,310, (7 i, 
1897, 51,335,398 in 1898, and 53,223,176 in 1899; and the post-mor. 
tem inspectionsnumbered 26,580,689 in 1897, 31,116,833 in 1898 ang 
84,163,155 in 1899. 

A remarkable advancement in the microscopic inspection of 

ork is shown. The total amount thus inspected in 18); was 

,900,880; in 1897, 43,572,355; im 1998, 120,271,659; im 1899, 10... 
923,195. Im 1896 it cost the Government 0.264 cent per pound to 
inspect this pork and in 1899 0.182 cent. 

DEVELOPMENT OF NEW AGRICULTURAL INDUSTRIES. 

One of the first enterprises taken up under Secretary Wilson 
was the investigation of the growing in this country of those agri- 
cultural products for which we have heretofore depended on {or- 
eign countries. The first one taken up was chicory cultivation. 
Our imports of this product in the 1806 had a value of 
$225,229.31; ourimports for the years 1896 and 1899 had a value of 
$14,877 and $13,470, respectively. As thus indicated, the chicory 
consumed in United States is now produced almost entirely 
by our own farmers. This is a striking illustration of the appli- 
cation of the best American methodsof farming to a foreign agri- 
cultural industry. 


‘ASe, 


Gs. precios. of 
those in the lungs | infection. 


Several other crops of foreign countries are now under investi- 
gation, and reports on them will be published as the experiments 
are completed. 

FIBER PLANTS, 

The special appropriation for fiber investigations which had 
been made for some years having been discontinued on JJ ine 33), 
1898, this line of work was with that of the Division 

while no funds have been , experimenta- 


way, toward the estab- 
lishment of a fine hemp industry in the United States, as well as 
toward the growing of Bayptin cotton. While the experiments 


on these crops not been completed, the nt indica- 
tions give that the will tely be in a 
position to them as worthy of commercial trial. 
SEED TESTING. 
The or nongerminable 


movement against the sale of i 
ulous dealers resulted in the enactment of a pro- 

— = Sow of 1898 Beethiorizing 
the Departmen’ seed purchased open market and pub- 
lish the results of the tests, when not up to the standard, together 
of the seedsmen a the seeds were sold. 
been made under law, but the Department, 
of the commercial questions evolved, 
present time to notify seedsmen privately, 
an inferior article, rather than to publish 
be more and more evident, as 
of the best means of preventing 
demonstrate to farmers and other 
bm tga way to secure high- 
or to get some reliable orgaui- 
extension and appreciation of in{or- 
will, it is believed, be a good foundation {or 
bh, at apes aes for protecting the 

of the Department in conducting an educational cm 
Co the sale of inferior seed has been seconded 


heartily 

experiment stations, and the officers of tlic 

laboratory in the Department have been largely ‘0 

in a special and a system of rules 

for seed which have been Siepeel tay the Ascocis- 
Colleges and Stations, 


of 
SEED AND PLANT INTRODUCTION. 
determination on the of eee gern n 
a portion of the funds in ing new 
from other countries resulted in sendiny 4 
Russia n 1897 to procure a stock of cereals, forage 
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At Carlsbad the water itself contains so high a percentage of 
alkali salts that special methods will have to be adopted for the 
use of this water to prevent further injury, as the lands have 
already been somewhat injured inthe valley. The proper method 
of using this water has been pointed out by this Division. The 
results of this work will be worth hundreds of thousands of dol- 
lars to the Pecos Valley. 

Over 1,000,000 acres of land have been surveyed and mapped in 
the States of Massachusetts, Connecticut, Maryland, and Louisi- 
ana, besides reconnoissance over a much larger area. 

In the Connecticut Valley the tobacco lands were classified and 
mapped, and the influence of the soil on the character of the to- 
bacco was studied. In addition to this the cause of the fermenta- 
tion of the cigar-leaf tobacco has been worked out, and an im- 
‘proved method of fermenting the Connecticut ‘tobacco has been 
introduced, which it is believed will revolutionize the practice in 
that State. This method gives a much more uniform product, and 
thus improves the value of the leaf. It shortens the time required 
to ferment the tobacco about eight months, and so reduces the in- 
surance and the loss of interest on the moneyinvested. It is esti- 
mated that the value of this work will amount to at least $500,000 
per annum to the farmers of the Connecticut Valley. The inves- 
tigations are being carried still further in order to see whether the 
quality of the tobacco can be further improved. There is reason 


other things g to be wo of introduc- 
plants, ote country. At the same time, vs the direction of 
the Secretary of aqemiues, te eet re a was = 
ropeeiey pe romnise of successful tn into 
the world fe te> | ° on in 
id par’ States. 
the wibation of the importations made the Russian agent, led 
to the establishment in the Division of Forestry of an agency for 
carrying out leet objects. In the sanosedl 
‘jgion Was ' 
rrovmitare of $20,000 for the purpose of carrying on work of this 


this afterwar 

character Botany, devoted to seed and plant introduction, ‘The 

izati first, of a group cultural explorers, 
organization to investigate particular tural industries and 
secure a stock of new or new kinds of plants suitable for 
introduction into Aanerienmnareoenoerss and, secondly, of an office 
force which receives and the importations and keeps 
records of the experimental work done on them. The writing of 
reports on the plants thus introduced is intrusted either to the 
explorers after yp oe or A cope of ad permenant ex- 
eri force Department, or to ou nvestigators, 
ari ae appropriate and most conducive to effective 


results. 


A large number of products have been added to Ameri- | to believe it can be. 
can agricdltare, and w. most of them are still in the experi- In addition to these practical results, improvements have been 
mental it is assured that certain of them will add | made in the methods of soil investigation, both in the laboratory 
millionsof dollars American products. Notableamong | and in the field. Some very important problems connected with 


a highly productive and otherwise superior rice from 
Some drought and cold resistant alfalfa from Turkestan, a 
dronght-resistant grass from southern Russia, and several cereals 
particularly adapted to the conditions of our arid regions. 

TROPICAL AGRICULTURE. 

cent political having brought the United States into 
mn lit ot teal lands, the question of al agri- 
culture has been a conspicuously to the atten of the 
American people, and the large number of requests for informa- 
tion on the subject has shown how ae this interest is, 
The Division of Botany has already — ed an account of va- 
nilla culture as practiced in the Seychelles Islands, and has made 
an investigation of the plant ucts and agricultural crops of 
Porto Rico, bene attention to the coffee problem, 
and is engaged also ie cubis of so far as can be done with- 

out additional the su India-rubber cultivation. 
In addition to the of work undertaken by the Division of 


the physical and chemical constitution of soils are being worked 
out, which give promise of being of great value in economic lines. 


CORDIAL COOPERATION WITH STATE EXPERIMENT STATIONS. 


Under the present Administration the work of the Office of Ex- 
periment Stations has been more than doubled. This is due in 
ee to the development of old enterprises and in part to the estab- 
ishment of new ones. 

The keynote of the present policy is cooperation. Through the 
Department and the stations thousands of practical experiments 
are now annually carried on in cooperation with farmers in all 
sections of the Union. Cordial relations are maintained with offi- 
cers of the stations, and in many ways the Department helps to 
make their work more efficient. At the same time it has not hesi- 
tated to point out the weaknesses of the stations in confidential 
communications and in reports to Congress. In such criticism 
the aim has been not to tear down, but to build up. The Depart- 
ment and the stations are now working together more thoroughly 
and harmoniously than ever before, and the operations of these 


- So ae cae a oe — vache nae ts two great agencies touch every interest of American agriculture. 
the brief a. that since these new investigations TO AID AGRICULTURAL EDUCATION. 
were ini 


Under the liberal policy of the past three years this office has 
largely increased its efforts to aid enterprises for the practical 
education of the farmer. It has joined actively in the movement 
to improve the methods of teaching agriculture in the colleges 
and to introduce agricultural subjects and nature study into the 
public schools. It has shown what is being done in these lines in 
other lands, and how we need to more thoroughly develop our 
8 of agricultural education in order to keep pace with the 
strenuous efforts of our industrial rivals. It has collatedand pub- 
lished information regarding the farmers’ institutes, showing that 
now these institutes are held in 43 States, and are annually at- 
tended by half a million farmers. It has promoted the establish- 
ment of reading courses for farmers and published lists of useful 
books and bulletins, so that now any farmer in the United States 
can find out, by sending a “gs card tothe Department, what are 
the best books and public documents for him to read to keep 
abreast of the times in his business, 


PUBLICATIONS FOR FARMERS. 


In accordance with the ral policy announced by Secretary 
Wilson at the outset of administration, this office has given 
much attention to the preparation of farmers’ bulletins. Twenty- 
three of these bulletins have been prepared in this office during 
the past three , of which 14 have constituted the new series 
entitled “Experiment Station Work.” In this series the office has 

the practical results of investigations at the agricul- 
tural experiment stations and kindred institutions in this and 
other countries. In this way our farmers in every State are now 
being made acquainted with the practival results of experiments 
made by all our experiment stations, and thus the money given 
by oS for the maintenance of experiment stations in the 
several States is made of benefit to the agriculture of the whole 
country. Besides these popular bulletins, the office has issued 
during this period three volumes (36 numbers) of the Experiment 
Station Record and 40 technical bulletins. During the past three 
years an average of somewhat over a million copies of documents 
of this office have been issued each year, of which about 800,000 
copies have been in the farmers’ bulletin series, 


pr ed in such a manner reports are constantly coming to 
completion, and the next few will indicate in the publica- 
Kons Po oe ae ted, 





4 STUDY OF THE S0ILS OF THE VARIOUS SECTIONS AND THEIR ADAPTA- 
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NUTRITION INVESTIGATIONS. 

The investigations on the nutritive value of human foods, which 
are carried on in cooperation with agricultural colleges and ex- 
periment stations in different of the country, have been ma- 
terially developed and strengthened. Twenty reports have been 
published during the past three years, and the results of these in- 
vestigations are now largely taught in colleges and schools of 
different grades throughout the country. During this period the 
Atwater-Rosa pain ne calorimeter has been completed, and 
experiments have been made with it regarding the utilization of 
food in the maintenance of the human body and the production of 
heat and energy therein, which have attracted very wide attention, 
as they have marked in some respects the highest point which 
science has yet regched in such investigations. 

IRRIGATION INVESTIGATIONS. 

The first appropriation for these investigations became available 
July 1, 1898. The work has been organized along two general 
lines: (1) The collation and publication of information regarding 
the laws and institutions of the irriga ons in their relation 
to agriculture; and (2) the determination of the actual volume of 
water (duty of water) used by practical irrigators on different 
crops and soils. investigations have dy been carried 
on in fifteen States and Territories, largely in cooperation with the 
———e experiment stations and State eee engineers. 

hile the headquarters of these investigations have been estab- 
lished in the arid region (at Cheyenne, Wyo.), and the investiga- 
tions have largely been carried on there, the usefulness of irriga- 
tion in the East has also received attention, valuable experiments 
in this line being now in progress in New Jersey and South 
Carolina. So great has been the need of accurate information 
regarding the real conditions poems in the irrigated region 
and the actual requirements of crops of water that the demands 
for the extension of this work have been greater than the Depart- 
ment could meet, though the seeene for this purpose was 
increased from $10,000 to $35, uring the present year. In this 
enterprise the Department is working along lines which are new 
in this country, and it is believed that an organization for this 
work has been effected which is thoroughly efficient; so that 
shortly there will be develo a trained force of experts, whose 
services will be of incalculable benefit to a region which embraces 
over a third of the area of the United States. 


PROGRESS IN SUGAR-BEET INVESTIGATIONS. 


An attempt has been made to define with greater certainty the 
areas in the United States suited to the growthof high-grade sugar 
beets. To this end, seeds of the r have been distributed 
in the most promising localities an wn under identical condi- 
tions of culture, an ons prepared by the Division. 
The only variance, therefore, has been the soil and climate. The 
beets thus grown have been analyzed, either in the Division of 
Chemistry or at the agricultural experiment stations, and their 
saccharine qualities ascertained. As a result of the experiments 
which have been conducted in this manner, the areas in the orig- 
inal map constructed by the Division, sho the probable areas 
suited to beet culture, have been more definitely pointed out. This 
work is still in progress, and if continued for a few years longer 
will result in obtaining the data whereby the sugar-beet areas of 
the country can be mapped with a considerable degree of accuracy. 

SECTION OF FOREIGN MARKETS. 

Of the work accomplished ~~ the section of foreign markets dur- 
ing the past three years one of the most oes features was 
thestudy of trade possibilities growing out of theSpanish-American 
war. The islands that were ht into closer relationshi 
the United States by the war naturally 
great commercial interest, and numerous 
regarding the trade opportunities that might 

As the war progressed the requests for information relative to 
Cuba, Porto Rico, and the ines increased to such an extent 
that the section was obliged to devote its attention almost entirely 
to the sub ot See ee To meet the active de- 
mand for information al is line, several special reports were 

for publication embodying such data as could be obtained 
the commerce that was beginning to attract so much 


in 
Just before the es of the war, when the prevailing 
conditions seemed to point to probable hostilities, a report was 
published on the subject of our trade with Cuba, seen de- 
tailed information as to the nature and value of the sealants 
imported and exported, and the commercial possibili- 
ties that could be looked for a fuller development of Cuban 


resources, 
As soon as Porto Rico to be of special interest, owing to 


began 
the shifting of the war campaign in its direction, an exhaustive | free delivery 
that forth | communities than a free deliv 


report was prepared on the commerce of island, settin 

in the fullest possible manner the character of the tvede carried 

6 Seed aan a ee 
2 es. 
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Later a report of 160 pages was published regardin a tr, 
the Philippines, embracing practically all of the avatlat tect 
— on = subject = d be collated from the offici,| lemon 
and export returns of the various countries enjoyin ta 
intercourse with the islands. eevine Commercial 

The report on the trade of the Philippines was supplemented } 
a circular dealing with the agricultural resources of the jx), i‘ 
and Gescrtbing the most important plant products. ere 

Owing to the scarcity of reliable data relative to Cuba. p 
Rico, and the Philippines, the preparation of the reports (1 ; 
former Spanish ions required a vast amount of reg, 
It was ae work, however, for the reports proved to be o, 
ceedingly useful as a means of answering the frequent req nest, 
that were received for information about the new dependencine 


EXPERIMENTS WITH GRASSES AND FORAGE PLANTs. 


Experiments with grasses and forage plants have been Vigor. 
ously prosecuted aeatg ne past three re. These experiments 
are necessary in order that ranchers and farmers may be in{orineq 
of the kinds suitable for their respective districts. After theg 
prelimi facts are determined the promising varieties cay }, 
recommended and adopted without further and useless ox pen}. 
ture of time and money. Many of the vast cattle ranges of thy 
West have been practically ee ine by overstocking or mismap. 
agement, and it become a serious question as to what are the 
best grasses with which to reseed them. The division has spent 
much time and energy in this line of investigation, and, throug) 
its work in the field and experiments, is prepared to mect many 
of the moreimportant forage problems of the various parts of tha 
United States. During the past three years the agrostolovist has 
distributed 5,565 packages of seeds of grasses and forage plants 
embracing 251 varieties. These seeds were largely procured 
through foreign importations and by oe collections in the 
field made by agents or employees of the division, 

In the distribution made it has been necessary to consider the 
adaptation of varieties for special purposes, such as the renew. 
ing of worn-out prairies, holding of embankments subject to 
wash, binding of drifting sands, restoring fertility to the soi), 
soiling as, cover crops, 8 for lands subject to overflow, 
for dry lands, for semiarid districts, for alkali soils, for lawns, for 
parks and roo ounds; in fact, for every purpose to which 
grasses and forage plants are applied and under every condition 
of soil and climate which our country presents. About 2,()00 re- 

rts have been received from those to whom seeds have been sent, 
The information thus “55 (> is of great value and is presented 
in Bulletin No. 22 of the Division, now in press. One of the most 
important introductions is that of Turkestan alfalfa, seed of which 
was widely distributed in 1898. It is too early to make positive 
assertions respecting this variety, but the indications are that it 
is more “oH and especially more resistant to drought, than the 
common variety. The reports from rimenters which have 
already been received will soon be published as a circular of the 
Division: The material has been compiled for this purpose. 


orto 
hese 
arch, 


Another very important im m is the smooth brome-grass 
from Russia. Large quanti of seed of this grass have been 
distributed, and the as to its hardiness and its adaptability 


to trying conditions of drought are most favorable. Other recent 
introductions of value are oasis ‘a, broom-corn millets, Japa- 
nese barn millets, and saltbushes, the latter for alkali soils. 
The Di has t much time in the study of forage plants 
for alkali soils, and made this the subject of a = in the Year- 
book for 1898, and more recently a farmer's bulletin under the 


to | title of “ Saltbushes.” 


Aside from the eee work with experiment stations im- 
plied by the distribution of trial samples of seed, the Division has 
carried on cooperative work with the Iowa Experiment Station, 
a its botanist, the results of which were published in Bul- 
letin No. 9 

RURAL FREE DELIVERY OF MAIL—THE OFFSPRING OF THE M’KINLEY AD- 

MINISTRATION—SOME FACTS WHICH WILL INTEREST THE FARMERS AND 

ALL THOSE DESIRING THEIR WELFARE. 

Rural free delivery of mail is the offspring of the McKinley 
Administration of the Rote Pe m Its Bevelopment 
from the insignificant beginning o: routes and an appropriation 
of $40,000 for the fiscal year w closed in 1897 to its present 

with the rural routes numbered by the 


a = priation of ene vee tos its further 
a t ’ m broug 
scum Sekentsscemetemees. 


A renee the free delivery of the mails was started 
by Wanamaker, under the Republican At 
ministration. of General Harrison. It took the form of village 
',and wa» ore an extension of city delivery to smaller 
cnanaaman to farmers. But, pened an wes 
its scope and though it was in increasing postal rece!p 

and postal facilities, it encountered Democratic opposition: and 
when Mr, Cleveland came in, his | fearing its 











in popularizing Republican principles and disseminating 
Gepablican literature, ordered it dropped. 

It was a Republican Administration that conceived and executed 
the idea of rightening the home of the farmer, educating his 

nildren, increasing the value of his land, compelling the im- 
srovernent of the roads, and bringing him news of the markets 
and of the weather, so as to secure him a better price for his crops 
py delivering his daily mail to him on his farm. Every Demo- 
osalie House of resentatives since the idea was first broached 
of carrying the m into the rural districts has declared against 
it. The Forty-third Congress, with a Democrat from North Caro- 
jina as chairman of the Committee on Post-Offices and Post- 
Roads proclaimed the  - impossible and turned it down. Post- 
master-General Bissell, Postmaster-General Wilson, and First 
‘Assistant Postmaster-General Jones, in the Cleveland Aministra- 
tion, all took up the cry of extravagance and impossibility of 
execution. Co: uently, little or nothing was done to give the 
farmers access to the mails till Cleveland went out of office. 

When First Assistant Postmaster-General Perry 8. Heath took 
up the rural service under the direction of the President and the 
Postmaster-General, in March, 1897, it was languishing to the 

int of extinguishment, and in a few months more would have 

starved todeath, like Mr. Wanamaker’s villagedelivery. The 
official reports of the Post-Office Department record that it was 
almost with surprise that President McKinley and those to whom 
he intrusted the administration of postal affairs learned that 
there was such a thing as an experimental rural free-delivery 
il service in progress, ‘ 
oe at once grasped its bilities and advocated its imme- 
diate development, and a mblican Congress generously sec- 
onded their efforts. Under their vivifying touch it has grown 
until there is now not a State in the Union that has not felt the 
civilizing and educational influence of rural free mail delivery, 
and not one that does not desire a further expansion of the service. 
On the 1st of June, 1900, there were 1,200 rural services in actual 
operation and 2,000 applications for an extension of the system in 
process of establishment by special agents detailed for that pur- 
PThe ap’ ations for the rural free-delivery service have been 
from $50,000 in the fiscal year 1897-98 to $150,000 in 
1898-99, then to $450,000 in 1899-1900, and lastly to $1,750,000 for 
the nt fiscal year, 1900-1901. 

Three years’ has shown that in well-selected rural 
districts the mails can be distributed to the domiciles of the ad- 
dressees or in boxes placed within reasonable distance of the farm- 
er's home, at some crossroad or other convenient spot, at a cost 

piece not exceeding that of the free delivery in many of the 
cities of the United States. In the vast majority of communities 
where it has been tested the rural free-delivery service has ob- 
tained so strong a hold that public sentiment would not permit its 
discontinuance. It has been a revolution, and revolutions do not 
move backward. 

It costs very little more than the old colonial style of postal 
service which it supersedes, and it invariably brings a large and 
cony increase in theamount of postal receipts turned into 
the . But even ifit does cost more than the obsolete old 

, are not the farmers entitled to some of the benefits of the 
vernment which they help so liberally to support by their tax- 
ation? The country can well afford to continue and extend asys- 
tem which makes better citizens and happier homes and contrib- 
= largely to the mental, moral, and material advancement of 


plain 
Rural free of mail has cometo stay, and the Republican 
Administration, brought it into being, will stay with it. 
THE NEW CURRENCY LAW—IT IS ALREADY PROVING ITS VALUE BY AN 


INCREASE IN OUR CURRENCY AND IN THE NUMBER OF BANKS FOR 
CONVENIENCE OF THE MASSES. 


Mr. Speaker, the numerous acts of the two Congresses 
since President ’s election, the one next in importance 
after that which protection to our industries is the cur- 
act. It has done for our currency what the Dingley Act 

our industries and commerce—given stability, confidence, 
activity, and prosperity. Already there have been nearly 300 
applications for permission to esta ish national banks with cap- 
ital of less than $50,000 each, showing that many communities 
where no national banks existed will now be given the advantages 
eee Ty eet 

This act is so important and its effect 


= 


our and 


‘tad cance en £0 expectant that I desire to present « mple 
y 


and concise statement of its provisions, made by that eminent 
Which if went dato operstiog the Treasury, on the day on 


a 


what its title indicates—the fix 
oy ene sad 


25.8 grains of gale uae 
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tenths fine, but from that point it goes on to make it the duty of the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury to maintain all forms of money issued or coined at a 
parity with this standard. It puts into the hands of the Secretary ample 
power todothat. For that purpose the bill provides in the Treasury bur« aus 
of issue and redemption, and transfers from the general fund of the Treas- 
ury's cash $150,000,000 in gold coin and bullion to the redemption fund, that 
gold to be used for the redemption of United States notes and Treasury 
notes. That fund is henceforth absolutely cut out of and separated from the 
cash balance in the Treasury, and the available cash balance will hereafter 
show a reduction of $150,000,000 from the figures that have heretofore pre- 
vailed. This $150,000,000 redemption fund is to be used for no other purpose 
than the redemption of United States notes and Treasury notes, and those 
notes so redeemed may be exchanged for gold in the general fund or with 
see peene. so that the reserve fund is kept full with gold to the §150,004,000 
imit. 





POWER GIVEN THE SECRETARY. 

The Secretary is given further power. If redemptions go on so that the 
gold in this reserve is reduced Sales $100,000,000, and he is unable to build it 
up to the $150,000,000 mark by exchange for gold in the general fund or other- 
wise, he is given power to se}l bonds, and it is made his duty to replenish the 
gold to the $150,000,000 mark by such means. 


ENDLESS CHAIN BROKEN. 

The “endless chain” is broken by a provision which prohibits the use of 
notes so redeemed to meet deficiencies in the current revenues. The act pro- 
vides for the ultimate retirement of all the Treasury notes issued in payment 
for silver bullion under the Sherman Act. As fast as that bullion is coined 
into silver dollars Treasury notes are to be retired and replacod with an 
equal amount of silver certificates. 

‘he measure authorizes the issue of gold certificates in exchange for de- 
posits of gold coin, the same as at present, but suspends that authority when- 
ever and so long as the gold in the redemption fund is below $100,000,000, and 
gives to the Secretary the option to suspend the issue of such certificates 
whenever the silver ceriificates and United States notes in the general fund 
of the Treasury exceed $60,000,000. 


SILVER CERTIFICATES. 


The bill provides for a larger issue of silver certificates, by declaring that 
hereafter silver certificates shall be issued only in denominations of $10 and 
under, except as to 10 per cent of the total volume. Room is made for this 
larger use of silver certificates in the way of small bills by another provision 
which makes it necessary as fast as the present silver certificates of high de- 
nominations are broken up into small denominations, and repiace them with 
notes of denominations of $10 and upward. Further room is made for the 
circulation of small silver certificates by a clause which permits national 
banks to have only one-third of their capital in denomination under $10. 


COINING SILVER. 


One clause of the bill which the public will greatly appreciate is the right 
that it gives to the Secretary to coin any of the 1890 bullion into subsidiary 
silver coins up to a limit of $100,000,00). There has for years been a scarcity 
of subsidiary silver during periods of active retail trade, but this provision 
will give the Treasury ample opportunity to supply all the subsidiary silver 
that is needed. Another provision that the public will greatly appreciate is 
the authority given to the Secretary to recoin worn and uncurrent sub- 
sidiary silver now in the Treasury or hereafter received. The bill makesa 
continuing appropriation for paying the difference between the face value of 
such coin cad the amount the same will produce in the new coin. 


REFUNDING THE DEBT. 


A distinct feature of the bill is in reference to refunding the 3 per cent 
Spanish war loan, the 2 per cent bonds maturing in 1907, and the 5 per cent 
bonds maturing in 1904, a total of $839,000,000, into new 2 per cent bonds. 
These new 2 per cent bonds will not be offered for sale, but will only be issued 
in exchange for an equal amount, face value, of old bonds. The holders of 
old bonds will receive a premium in cash to compensate them in a measure 
for the sacrifice of interest which they make. That cash premium will be 
computed on a basis of the present worth of the old bonds at 2} per cent, and 
will be on April 1, the date that the new 2 per cent bonds will bear $105.6851 
for the threes, $111.6765 for the fours, and $)10.0751 for each $100 of the fives. 
This exchange will save the Government, after deducting the premium paid, 
nearly $23,000,000, if all the holders of the old bonds exchange them for the 
new ones. National banks that take out circulation based on the new bonds 
are to be taxed only one-half of 1 per cent on the average amount of circula- 
tion outstanding, while those who have circulation based on a deposit of old 
bonds will be taxed, as at present, 1 per cent. 


OTHER NATIONAL-BANK PROVISIONS, 


There are some other changes in the national-banking act. The law per- 
mits national banks with $25,000 capital to be organized in places of 3,000 in- 
habitants or less, whereas heretofore the minimum capital has been $50.000. 
It also permits banks to issue circulation on all classes of bonds deposited up 
to the value of the bonds, instead of 90 per cent of their face, as hereto- 
fore. his ought to make an immediate increase in national-bank circulation 
of something like $24,000,000, as the amount of bonds now deposited to secure 
circulation is about $242,000,000. If the Bree of the new twos is not forced so 
high in the market that there is no profit left to national banks in taking out 
circulation, we may also look for a material increase in national-bank circu- 
lation based on additional de ts of bonds. 

National banks are permitted under the law to issue circulation up to an 
amount equal to their capital. The total capital of all national banks 5 $616,- 
000,000. e total circulation outstanding is $253,000,000._ There is, therefore, 
a possibility of an increase in circulation of $863,000,000, although the price of 
the new 2 per cent bonds, as Eereety tevemesowed by market quotations in 
advance of their issue, promises to be so high that the profit to the banks in 
taking out circulation will not be enough to make the increase anything like 
such a possible total. 


FREE COINAGE AT AN “APPROXIMATE RATIO”’—ALL ATTEMPTS TO FIX A 
LEGAL RATIO AT ANY RATE DIFFERING FROM THE COMMERCIAL RATIO 
HAVE PROVED DISASTROUS WHEN COUPLED WITH FREE AND UNLIM- 
ITED COINAGE OF THE INFERIOR METAL-—SOME INTERESTING VIEWS BY 
EMINENT DEMOCRATS. 


Mr, Speaker, it has been suggested that if the legal ratio of sil- 
ver to gold should be so changed as to approximate the commer- 
cial ratio, the objection to the free and unlimited coinage of silver 
would disappear. ~ 

This isnot true. It is a well-known historical fact that a very 
small variation of the commercial ratio from the coinage ratio is 
sufficient to expel one of the metals from the country and disturb 
all business lations and relations. 

When the first United States coinage act was passed, by careful 
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calculation and inquiry it was assumed that the true commercial 
ratio was 15 to 1, and that was made the legal ratio. The mints 
were opened to the coinage of both metals on that basis. In a 
short time it peg fos that either an error had been made 
or the market ratio c . Thetwo metals would not cir- 
culate together. Our gold coins were slightly more valuable as 
bullion than as money and were melted down or exported. 

This situation was maintained until the act of 1834 changed the 
ratio to 16 to 1, and that act, which was designed to correct it, ac- 
tually reversed it. It brought back gold, but drove out silver. The 
true commercial ratio was somewhere between 15 to1 and 16 to 1. 
Fifteen to one drove out gold, and 16 to 1 drove out silver. After 
the act of 1834 went into effect silver dollars would not circulate 
in the United States unless they were light weight. From 1835 
down to the —"~ of the year 1862, when paper became the cur- 
rency of the United States, although the mints were opened to 
the unrestricted coinage of silver, the total number of silver dol- 
lars coined was $2,700,553. 


JEFFERSON'S SECRETARY OF THE TREASURY ON THE “APPROXIMATE 
TIO.” . 


In 1829, when the change in ratio was under consideration, Al- 
bert Gallatin, who had been Secretary of the Treasury under Jef- 
ferson, was asked his opinion concerning the failure of gold to 
circulate, and, in a letter dated December 31, wrote: 

The present rate was the result of information, clearly incorrect, respectin 
the then relative value of gold and silver in Europe, which was represen 
as arg the rate of less than 15 to 1, when it was in fact 15.5 tol5.6tol. It 
would better at all events to discontinue altogether the coining of gold 

to continue the present system. 
JACKSON'S SECRETARY OF THE TREASURY ON THE ‘‘ APPROXIMATE RATIO” 
AND FREE COINAGE. 

The Hon. 8. eee who was at that time Secretary of the 
Treasury under dent Andrew Jackson, was asked his opinion, 
and advised the committee that any attempt to make the two 
metals circulate together under free coinage would be fruitless. 
He wrote: 

The fluctuations in the value of gold and silver can not be controlled; and 
even the attempt to conform the mint to the market values must nce a 
change in the latter. But if, after adjusting the ratio at the mint by raising 
the value of the gold coins, it should happen that silver should rise in the 
market above the mint value, the silver coins—exchange with f coun- 
tries being unfavorable—wo be withdrawn from ion, and the only 
remedy within the power of the Government would be to reduce their weight, 
as it is now proposed in respect to the gold coins. 


The committee of the House of Representatives having the mat- 
ter under investigation reported— 


That there are inherent and incurable defects in the system which reg- 
ulates the standard cf value in both gold and silver; its instability as a meas- 
currency of a er 


roach to iuvariableness, and precludes necessity of further legisla- 
tive interference. 


The report was dated February 22, 1831, 
THOMAS H. BENTON ON THE “APPROXIMATE RATIO” AND FREE COINAGE. 
The change in rates continued, however, to be agitated, and was 
advocated with greatenergy by Thomas H. Benton. Hisargument 


is summed up as follows in Benton's Thirty Years’ View, volume 
1, page 443: 

Mr. Benton said this was not the time to discuss the relative valuc .; ¢. ld 
and silver, nor to urge icular proportion which ought to be es'a\ 
lished between them. That would be proper work of a committ«. 4; 
present it might be sufficient, and not irrelevant,*to say that this question 
was one of commerce, that it was purely and simply a mercantile ));. lon 
as much so as is uisition of ony ordinary merchandise from foreigr ¢..,,. 
tries could be. d goes where it finds its value, and that value is Whit 5 
laws of great nations give it. In Mexico and South America, the cou):;.. 
which produce gold and from which the United States must deri\« :|,.,. 
chief supply, the value of gold is oo 1; in the West Indies, 7 


nerally, it i 
the same. It is not to be supposed will come from t eee con, - 


to the United States if the importer is to lose one dollar in every six t. 
he brings, or that our own gold will remain with us when the exporter cay 
give one dollar in every fifteen that he carries out. Such results would jy 
contrary to the rules of trade, and therefore we must place the same \aly, 
upon that other nations do if we wish to gain any part of their trade or 
to retain any part of our own. 


.Benton's statement that see would not come to this country jf 
the importer must lose one dollar in every sixteen, or stay if an ex. 
porter could make one dollar in sixteen, would have been e)),a\\y 
true if he had said on one dollarin thirty-two. Indeed, the gain \\y 
exporting silver after the act of 1834 was was not more than 
one dollar in thirty-two. The ratio in the United States was 1, 
to 1 and in France 154 to 1, and that difference was sufficient to 
take our silver to France. 


FREE COINAGE OF A SILVER DOLLAR WORTH 1 CENT LESS THAN 111i 
DOLLAR WOULD DRIVE OUT THE GOLD MONEY. 

In these days of the cable and steamships and intimate banking 
relations, a rise in foreign exchange of less than 1 cent on the do}. 
lar will start gold to moving out of this country. Under such 
conditions a double standard of value is wholly impractica))e. 
The free coinage of a silver dollar worth 1 cent less than our gold 
dollar would expel or lock up the entire gold stock of the country, 
The uncertainty of the situation would a!one paralyze our indus. 
trial and commercial interests. A new ratio would have to |e 
adopted every month, and ail former issues recoi....4 every time a 
new ratio was adopted. 


OUR CURRENCY MUST CONFORM TO THAT OF THE COMMERCIAL Wor_Lp. 


Mr. Speaker, we can not afford experiments which would cither 
drive the gold out of our country or put our currency on a basis 
differing from that of the countries with which we do business, 
Ninety-five per cent of the world’s commerce is between the goli- 
standard countries of the world. Of our total exports, less than} 
per cent go to the silver-standard countries, and over 95 per cent 
goes to the gold-standard countries. The countries having the 

ld standard have the th, the sound currency, the sound 

inances, the healthful commerce, and the consuming and pur- 
chasing power. Their commerce in 1898 was over eighteen billion 
dollars; that of the silver-standard countries one billion. 

I append a table showing the commerce, finance, currency, and 
general business condition of the gold and silver standard coun- 


tries 
that 


GOLD 


tries, respectively. It is pre with great care by the Bureau 
of Statistics of the Treasury Department, and may be accepted as 
absolutely reliable. 


Commerce, finances, and circulating medium of the gold-standard and silver-standard countries of the world, respectively, and the per capita of the revenue, 
a national debt, and currency in each, 


[The figures on commerce are in most cases for 1898; those on circulation, 1899. ] 
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“O00 "Bi, 600; 000 | 65, 000, 000 

216,000 3A O00, O00 10 O00 FF 400: 000 52, 100, 000 
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ommenge wih United | Money in circulation. 
Total com- — 
Countries. Population. merce. Imports ‘i al 
Total. {from United| Gold. Silver. neovered | Total. 
States. paper. 
aaiieieliictcatiasipninned Soe : i a i 
ieee’? os ahaa encseswensecseenncns cnccewece _, 828,000 CGO), GF SUR GIG Fang cen achonssnucetencedlocwmevasss sees Rs : 
Ded states ban » sbbeabtemanbeees ate pancences 75, 000, 000 ba, bt! 35, 000 Sritdiedainncl tieimeneaiacietees $945, 800, 000 | “$639; 000; 000" | $329; 700; 000° /$7,914500;000 
On a paper basis. 
8, 955, 000 192,477,000 | 17,822,000} 11,335,000 | & 30,600,000 | &2. 700,000 |&178,400,000 | 211, 700,000 
14, 334, 000 235, 149, 000 11, 035, 000 Se Wile iee cxictstnsabeieni thts beara i n 130, 000, 000 130, 000, 000 
8, 049, 000 47, 445, 000 7,474, 000 NT ia ai Ne ae iil le ital a 
2, 434, 000 38, 051, 000 1, 229, 000 227,000 500,000; 1,500,000} 29,100,000} — 81, 100, 000 
960, 000 18, 252, 000 8, 220, 000 2, 358, 000 1, 200, 000 8, 500, 000 8, 700, 000 8, 400, 000 
31, 668, 000 444, 769, 000 52, 222, 000 25, 763, 000 98, 000, 000 43,900,000 | 174,900,000 316, 800, 000 
5, 050, 000 76, 856, 000 8, 888, 000 5, 113, 000 5, 200, 000 9, 600, 000 75, 200, 000 90, 000, 000 
17, 566, 000 884, 480, 000 16, 871, 000 11, 529, 000 53, 400, 000 87,800,000 | 187,500, 000 278, 700, 000 
rkey .---- oenenne an someenne cnneenen seen neeeeneees 22, 534, 000 165, 685, 000 7, 257, 000 563,000 | 50,000,000} 40,000,000 |.............. 90, 000, 000 
Venezuela SOeeee SES Ses HESS OSS SSS SHSs SHH SHEE SSES Sees 2, 444, 000 84, 751, 000 8, 311, 000 2,641, 000  Seleteetetetictetetetatetated beieietetetalintebeieietatatel tebaahaebahatebatebeteatel tebaedeheieheied : 
i — | a " = - . >~erw = 
Total gold-standard countries. .............- 929, 934,000 | 18.295, 410,000 |1, 909, 339,000 |1,197, 67,000 |4, 501,300,000 [2, 505,200,000 |1,962, 200,000 | 8, 969, 200, 000 
ee ee 402, 680, 000 285, 738,000 | 89,421,000} 15,225,000 |.......2...... } 750, 000, 000 |---200---+----| 750, 000, 000 
Guatemala......-+.-0---+0eecee -eenen ewneee -----0--- 1, 535, 000 16, 971, 000 3, 041, 000 i. ceheeaatea aad 
Hen Aeteh....:cachaieasanaene i ceksanasen 400, 000 5, 908, 000 1,919, 000 AAC, ND en wae 
HongkONg ...--0----0encseeeeenseewcenes cnnesone =e. 222, 000 80,000,000 | 10, 128, 000 7, 788, 000 | (r) (r) (r) (r) 
ePed .....concsessubasananbeerocnee cipiieacbcceces 10, 529, 000 19, 011,000 129, 000 Reine siti ee ie. aN 3 
Marzind....c0<sdeestune Seca boeses ceceeres been ence nnee 12, 620, 000 102, 673, 000 53,935,000 | 29,310,000 8,600,000 | 106,000, 000 4,000,000 | 118, 600, 000 
NicaTAgua ........000-sneeneee ere nnn- sercee 2220-2. 420, 000 5, 547,000 8, 081, 000 Ch ETN Siete at RI 
Persia ©... .sccssssssonsonsnnsecerecenvseeeereoeeees 9,000,000 | 43,798,000 | Nodate. | No data, | 0.22 --.----- esosossoesese SSaasguaneteen jeantepsen 
lWadO?r . 2. .n0 cone one nnn ewecne we eeen we nnee cone ene- ’ , ’ . i ce nehdehiellnwss éeneee cone ela ee cee : 
ee Rabe bie di iben pone cecsee cece 512, 000 413, 947, 000 No data gs Bec nckaied Biinone | 9 242, 000, 000 (r) r 242, 000, 000 
SIAM ....20 2-22 enn nnn nnne eeenne tere ewes en ecee teen enee 5, 000, 000 27, 681, 000 No data No data. 20, 000, 000 | BE MIRED licovdceccescts 213, 400, 000 
On a paper basis, . | 
Bolivit. cicse cea Te ticciecene 2,020, 000 22, 557, 000 27,000 eee 8 
Colom bie ...ccces esssubeses Pakapecducsveseccccccecce 4, 000, 000 26, 617, 000 8, 448, 000 8,088,000 |... ceccocccee | 1,473,000} 7,527,000 9, 000, 000 
Ecuador o neccecsestonseasemnees Bees Seeses coecccecos 1, 272, 000 11, 008, 000 2, 278, 000 1, 180, 000 SER ee ee a | i antiens ae 
Paraguay -..-cccocceesese RSeneeenceser: cocceccccces 600, 000 7, 883, 1,000 Ech dinc:onih atin aa hs aes 1, 165, 000 1, 165, 000 
Total silver-standard countries. ............ 451,614,000 | 1,029,302,000 | 124,136,000 | 60,658,000 | 28, 600,000 /1, 202,873,000 | 12,692,000 | 1,334, 165, 000 
Revenue and expenditure. Railway mileage. 
Countries. Revenue. Expenditure. | Mileage 
Gold. | Silver. Paper.| Total Tota. |Percar-| gota |Percap-| Miles |"inhabic- 
P P ; , ita. , ita. ants. 

810 on cavseiseeeeen .| $10,451,000 $2.35 | $14, 160,000 $3.19 2, 146 48.5 
Austria-Hungary ...-..--- oo F633, 692, 000 15.32 | 644, 688, 000 15.59 | 21,805 52.7 
Belgium ............ et atocnet 4 \ . 97, 255, 000 14.76 | 99,549, 000 15.11 3, 783 57.4 
British Africa......... el ech ais cnndlosesogdelonsevae~ . : 51,708,000 | ¢10.48 |. 57,594,000} ¢11.68| ©¢3,010 c61.0 
British Australasia ...........----| 27.61 ; 154, 163, 000 82.16 | 151, 298,000 31. 56 14, 773 308. 2 
British Honduras -...... thingie waeel> TE A : 275, 000 8.09 802, 000 ee ll ite ea on 
British North America............| 3.97 ; 2, 336, 000 8.41 41, 026, 000 8.15 17, 508 348.0 
Britt We Pe hadidbb odds cucslccccconclacceccesloces cose 000 13. 63 9, 189, 000 6.12 9, 267, 000 6.17 8330 322.0 
Bulgaria ..cccsscionets kdb nowdetne .30 VOB feccnctee . 000 15. 28 16, 370, 000 4.94 16, 356, 000 4.94 835 25.2 
Costa Rica.........-. Ans i dindleeinvconlencecuestosaceoes 11, 125, 000 87.7 8, 753, 000 13.03 3, 599, 000 2.20 131 44.4 
CutR . cosswbadsssieule Natie cichience SEE | -cO Incuceces 341, 726,000 209. 39 10, 430, 000 6.39 8, 950, 000 5. 42 1,135 69.5 
Denmark ............ US EE Se A 56, 287, 099 25.76 | 19,080,000 8.73 | h20, 437,000 9. 35 1,618 74.1 
Dutch East Indies...... SE Ae. nics nicehdiisvenebbatshiabaniae eece|occees oye 53, 569, 000 1.57 58, 311, 000 1.78 1,200 3.5 
EVR. 0<csasnceunsallen indian eaidlinn 3.08 gl eeinmmaae 8.74 481, 359, 000 45 | 56,424,000 5.80 | 50,686,000 5.2 , 238 2.7 
France ..... ating wiht Desiincacse 21.06 | 10.91 36.14 | 5,829,742, 000 151.12 | 686,776,000 17.83 | 685, 888, 000 17.81 25, 914 67.3 
Germany ............ ubled tthe cece 12. 87 3.98 19.85 |m2, 573, 585, 000 €0. 00 | g 363, 233, 000 6.95 | 369,307,000 7.06 30, 777 58.9 
Great Britain .....................| 11.50 2.78 17.05 | 3,090, 427,000 76.89 | 527,218,000 13.12 | 526,313,000 13. 09 21, 659 53.9 
EES le) eee 45. 87 4, 489, 000 41.18 2, 568, 000 23.56 2, 186, 000 20.06 100 91.7 
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68 445,000,000 | 112.52 | k58, 534,000 14.80 | k58, 534,000 14. 80 9, 885 252.2 

566, 400, 000 39. 51 48, 123, 000 3.36 | 60,854,000 4.25 8,718 60.8 

121, 670, 000 39.00} 32,298,000 10.59 | 32,020,000 10.50 2, 662 87.3 

-21 . 62 12.78 157, 563, 000 13.80 | 10,409,000 4.27 11, 354, 000 4. 66 591 24.3 

2.25) 3.65 8.75 28, 756, 000 2A. 74 17, 406,000 7.71 18, 043. 000 re 

3.09} 1.39 10.00 | 2,388, 662,000 75.43 | 324,830,000 10.26 | 824,967,000 10. 26 9, 765 0.8 
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Total gold-standard coun- 

SWS RRC eesss Seeese Sees 433, 093, 000 34.88 |5, 617,014, 000 6.04 5,851,811, 000 | 6.29 | 448, 604 | 48.2 
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Revenue and expenditure. Railway mil 


Circulation per capita. Debt. ———_— ———$ $< |—__ 


Countries. 


Gold. | Silver. Paper. Total. Total. 





Commerce of the gold-standard countries. ...... ........-.---<s--+--.-+---s+0s--- 
Commerce of the silver-standard countries .............-.....----. ----«. e«see+-- 
Commerce of United States with per cent, silver-standard countries ...... .... 


Commerce of United a with gold-standard countries 


Commerce of Uni 





Revenue. Expenditure. | 


| Mileags 
Per cap- Percap-| Miles. | PP }\W.\09 
ita. Total. ita. P — . 








Nore.—The above includes 97 per cent a the world's commerce at the latest available date. 


oo. in the ema on that date, $1,056,- 
e Including the separate debts of Au Austria and 


z —— the separate revenue and e. Sears Austeie and Hun 
erial budget Gentes Senkes nnd Eauine as aes) whole Government. z 
aa 000; without State railways, 


h Deniat, official figures. 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT, BUREAU OF STATISTICS, June 1, 1900. 


COST OF COLONIZATION—ARE COLONIES A BURDEN TO THE COUNTRY ES- 
TABLISHING THEM—SOME PRACTICAL FACTS FROM THE PRACTICAL EX- 
PERIENCE OF THE MOST SUCCESSFUL COLONIZING COUNTRY OF THE 


WORLD. 

Mr. Speaker, there have been expressions of doubt as to the 
direct advantages or disadvantages of colonial control—whether 
the countries establishing colonies find the cost greater than the 
net results. This is a secondary geatiorion, especially under 
the iar circumstances in which Porto Rico, Hawaii, and the 
Phi came tous, Yet itis that this should be con- 
ly as there have been statements made to the 

’s colonies are a heavy burden to her. 


COST OF COLONIAL CONTROL. 


The Sachpetnagenenei aan venpensee a epayice and 
educational development of the countries and people controlled by 
pans — systems of the British Government SS , impor- 

question of whether or not colonies are a financially, 
Ithas been already shown that they are advan to the coun- 
try controlling them in the increased market w they make for 
exports of that country, and the ity given of Supplying i its 
home market with the products of its own people. I terest- 
ing, and indeed important, to know —— in the development 


and educational facil oan Se expenses are borne by the 
home government. The subject is discussed in detail in a letter 
ee, y writen by Me. 8. GB ep wae by eet See ee ware- 


to specific 
inom quiries the experiences of the Bri Government 
pr rie regarding the 
tothe aera ae atin epaneing the pees of the mother country 
Whether. the home Government expended any considerable sums of 
inneae te the earlier history of the colonies. 
“2. Whether such expenditures, if made, have been refunded by the col- 


J. Whether sums which have been expended muarbors ote, 
harbo: 
Ma Cay gg at 
vert! Whether the se asia cm hoe Sov 
rsd. Whether the colonial system is pad upon by the people of 


or otherwise."* 
In reply to the first question: eerenarel ben pet peat one con 





ondly there has been no return — aco 
sary here to carefully discriminate pure and 
— =< home Government 

view. ee a ‘the 
harbor of St. Lucie, inthe West into ata 


pounds sterling; and paneer many, t our 
and in 


i For 1896, ended Ma - 
k pospeatns official 
ii 


m For 1899-1900 (see British Consular pe Report No. 2400, April, 1900). 
n Estimated, 712,355,000 milireis, at 
$ Exclusive of Ceylon (see Straits Settlements). 


Estimated. 
* Report of he Director of the Mint, 188,979,000 taels, according to British 
consular repor 
* r including Aden, Perim, Ceylon, Hongkong, Labuan, with a total popula. 
on oe 
Thacknding British Guiana. 


oO. P. AUSTIN, Chief of Bureau, 


But so far as colonization is concerned it has been a natural process, the 
home Government only taking cognizance of the colony when it has grown 
sufficiently to warrant self-government. 


Ling there are occasionally grants in aid in times of colonial dis- 
tress. For example, the West Indian sugar plantations having proved 1 unre- 
munerative, a grant in aid is made to them, and it may or may not be aid, 
but sometimes the colonies have been unable to meet their liability -_ ad the 


Government wipes out the debt. 

= With ee Sqnetins ett money & Supende d on 
railwa ic ways, exce so far as they are 
po S| a faarantec aevenve S . io But the Govornmont wil = meet the case 
by oh ype rantee ven in colonial 
paleceeet Uniedanort of dencription capital is al oe hcoming. there is hardly 
cay eine record w: rument ming, and the make good 
ts guarantee. The only case in my Soa men Sa that of _— Turkish bonds, 
at as a general eee it = perfectly accurate to assume that the Government 
guarantee Loree Set the financial difficulty. For example, there is an 
tation in South ‘Africa i a railway from Cape Colony to Cairo. Mr. 
hodes has been interview the home Government, asking, not for capital, 
= for a guarantee. The vernment will only _— the railway so 
far as it —— it of commercial value, and naa ven itsguarantee for one 
section of <= project. Mr. Rhodes will now have no difficulty in obtaining 

money from the potion, for it is covered by the guarantee. 
ies are paid directly by tne Home Government, but 


The troops in th 
the ae. pay the Government a proportion. The amount, how- 
ever, is eee vee small by no means regular; some colonies 


one 

and some 
rape Colon: fiona posmatly offered the Home Government the price of a — 
: i But oe pas on mes pent of ~. —— are entire! 
va untary, general P being no taxation out represen tat = 
a is re for imperial federation, and doubtiocss in 


future this question will be put upon a r foundation. 
In reply to 5, the opinion uctuates as to the value or other- 
wise of co Seo Sv aenens Eesbiaber is re ady 
to responsibility, but he is not ly enthusiastic about it 


The is, we are a colonizing na , and among the well-to-do classes it 
is quite the ‘usual thing for the younger sons to the colonies for a few 
ros. The law ot peeogeeere is partly res ble for this, while our 

ustrial ee Ge ually throwing ou S levee bebles of men whoat 
ar 


emancipation of the slaves was a capital investmert of 
203 008000 which the colonies have never repaid and never will. 


IS COLONIZATION BENEFICIAL TO THE ee OF THE COLONIZED TERRI 
TORY 


In matters of this kind tive effects can be only deter- 

mined by a > the eltect of similar conditions with similar 

Great Britain, an English-speaking nation, has in {or- 

toward certain people in tropical climates 

relations somewhat similar to those now proposed temporarily or 

otherwise by the United States with reference to the islands uncer 

par eatery A study of conditions in India, Ceylon, the Straits 

not the conditions o ee stich West Indies will + whether or 

in the matter of intelligence, earn- 

ings, oe of civilized e and the 4 
ve under management and direction whic 

Scr gee seas a it has sent to 

government of these countries have undertaken. [et 

tof the commu- 

national system of 


. 








education in India there are now five universities—at Calcutta, 
Madras Bombay, Alahbad, and t.1e Punjab—which, while merely 
<caminin bodies, have numerous affiliated colleges in which a 
omeecribod education is given. . , 4 

Normal schools have also been established in every province 
for training teach and a staff of inspecting officers visit all 
ehools. edical colleges furnish a limited number of graduates 
Ys da larger number of certified practitioners, who do duty at hos- 
oitals and dispensaries. At Calcutta alone 1,695 students matric- 
niated in 1892 and 2,899 in 1897, and atthe five universities the num- 
per of students matriculated in 1897 was over7,000. The number 
of colleges in India in 1897 was 160, with 18,783 scholars, while the 
schools for general education numbered, according to the States- 
man’s Year-Book for 1899, 109,287, with an attendance of 3,790,000 
scholars. The total number of institutions of all kinds in India 
in 1897 was 152,025, with a total attendance of 4,356,870. Since 
the appointment of a commission in 1883 to investigate the system 
of education in India, public instruction has been placed on a 
broader and more popular basis and private enterprises for teach- 
ing encouraged, with a general advancement in education and 
intelligence made ay perceptible, so that in 1896 there were 
598 newspapers published regularly in the languages of the people 
of India. ‘The total expenditure for public instruction in the 
fiscal year 1896-97 was 85,244,900 rupees, against 671,000 rapees in 
1865 and 394,000 in 1868, This enormous expenditure for educa- 
tion, it must be understood, is not contributed by the Pritish 
Government, but is simply collected through proper organization 
and taxation, and the money applied for educational purposes. 

Of the 35,000,000 rupees expended on public instruction in India 
in 1896-97, the Statesman’s Year-Book for 1809 says that 5,747,150 
came from local rates and cesses, 1,496,720 from municipal funds, 
7,867,110 from subscriptions, endowments, etc., 10,610,930 from 
fees, and 9,522,990 from provincial revenues, 

In the matter of railways, roads, telegraphs, irrigation, and 
other physical advancements of this character, the advance has 
beenequally rapid, In 1882thenumber of miles of railway opened 
in India was 10,145; in 1892 it was 17,571, and in 1898it was 21,157. 
The Statesman’s Year-Book gives the total length of public roads 
maintained by the Indian government in 1886-’87 at 140,006 miles. 
In 1878 the number of letters, newspapers, etc., carried in the 
mails of India was 128,826,080; in 1887, 259,570,861, and in 1897, 
449,726,298, having thus considerably more than trebled in twenty 
years. In 1878 the number of miles of telegraph wire in India was 
42,011; in 1887 it was 86,930, and in 1897 it was 148,136, with 1,573 
telegraph offices, and 50,774,584 paid messages against 1,357,014 
pall ta in 1878. In 1883 the number of depositors in the 
vearbaneet India was 203,901; in 1896, 742,215, or nearly four 
times as many in 1896 as in 1893, while the money standing to 
their credit at theend of the year 1893 was 40,059,300 rupees against 
108,867,920 in 1896. The Statesman’s Year-Book in 1899 
says that the number of accounts by individual depositors in the 
yarious savings banks of India in the year 1896-97 was 663,157, 
with a balance to the credit of the depositors at the end of tho 
year amounting to 89,798,620 rupees, while the number of Euro- 
pean or Eurasian depositors was but 79,078 with a balance at the 
end of the year of 19,059,290 rupees. 

In other communities located in tropical climates under British 
management developments have been equally rapid and advan- 
tageous to the population. In Ceylon the development has been 
remarkable. In the Straits Settlements, in the Bahamas, in Ja- 
maica,in Barbados, and in the Bermudas the deposits in savings 
institutions have shown the same rapid increase, while in educa- 
tion, railways, highways, and other matters of this character the 
development has equally rapid and satisfactory. 

All of the above discussion of conditions and developments has 
been confined to communities located in tropical countries con- 
trolled and directed by an English-speaking nation situated in the 
a zone, the purpose ing to find as nearly as practicable 
con ee eee with those under consideration with reference 
to theis which the events of the year have brought into closer 

with the of the United States. The statements 
given are in all cases from standard publications wherever 
practicable, from the official publications of the British Govern- 
ment, and in other cases from the Statesman’s Year-Book, pub- 
lished in London and a generally accepted authority. 
COLONTES AS A MARKET FOR THE PRODUCTS AND MANUFACTURES OF THE 

GOVERNING ENGLAND'S COLONIES INCREASE HER MARKET 


THREE HUNDRED MILLIONS A YEAR IN EXCESS OF WHAT SHE WOULD 
SELL TO THE SAME TERRITORY WITHOUT THE COLONIAL RELATIONSHIP. 


15 cent of its total foreign mer- 
om; the British colonial world 
ton ne its foreign merchandise from the United King- 
imports of the British colonies amount to $1,075,- 

and Great Britain, by supplying 43 per cent of 

this instead of 3 per cent, which she averages in the commerce of 
other countries, makes an additional market for $300,000,000 an- 
nually of her products. Her total exports to foreign countries 
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(omitting the colonies) are $1,030,000,000, or 15 per cent of their 
total imports, and if to this were added a like percentage of the 
imports of the colonies her total sales would be $1,190,000,600, in- 
stead of the grand total of $1,480,000,000 which she enjoyed in 1896, 
the year to which these figures relate. It is thus apparent tha 
her sales are enlarged through her colonial system in the sum of 
about $300,000,000 in round figures per annum, thvsincreasing by 
20 per cent her total exports, and creating by her colonial system a 
market for $300,000,000 worth of her products and manufactures. 

‘These are some of the facts shown in a recent publication of 
the Treasury Bureau of Statistics on the Colonies, Protectorates, 
and Dependencies of the World. French colonies buy quite as 
largely from the home country as do those of Great Britain, and 
even the Netherlands colonies purchase largely from the mother 
country, although located on the opposite side of the earth. 

Not only has Great Britain added to her market by bringing 
the 350,000,000 people of her colonies into the colonial relation- 
ship, but there has evidently been, through the material develop- 
ment which has followed this relationship, a great increase in the 
purchasing power. The construction of highways, harbors, rail- 
Ways, and telegraphs has evidently quickened the general busi- 
ness conditions and, with the increased activity and prosperity, 
enlarged the consuming power. 

That the construction of roads, harbors, rail ways, and telegraphs 
and the establishment of postal and banking facilities must in- 
crease the activity, productiveness, and consequent consuming 
power goes without saying. The railways now in the British col- 
onies alone are more than 55,000 miles in length, the telegraph 
lines nearly 150,000 miles, and the highways far in excess of that. 
A large proportion of the railway lines is under the control and 
in many cases operated by the Government, and it is an interest- 
ing fact that the lines operated by the Government expend a 
smaller proportion of their total receipts in running expenses than 
those operated by private corporations. In neafly all the colonies 


there are savings banks in conjunction with the post-offices, and 


— 


the deposits in the savings banks of the colonies amount to more 
than $300,000,000, 

In the import trade of Great Britain the colonies also prove ad- 
vantageous from the British standpoint. Over one-fifth of the 
more than two billion dollars which Great Britain sends outside 
of her immediate limits in purchase of supplies is spent among 
the people of her colonies, and thus largely contributes to the 
wrosperity of either British colonists or British capital. That the 
industries of the colonies are to aconsiderable extent controlled by 
British capital goes without saying, and that the expenditure of 
nearly $500,000,000 of British money in British colonies each year 
for the products of those colonies must benefit the capital thus 
employed and so reflect to the business advantage of the home 
country whence that capital is drawn is equally apparent. Tho 
total imports into Great Britain from the colonies in 1896 were 
over £93,000,000, and in 1891 were over £99,000,000, or in round 
terms, $500,600,000, forming more than one-fifth of the total im- 
ports into the United Kingdom. 

The following table shows the exports andimports of the United 
Kingdom to and from its colonies in 1897: 











Exports. | Imports 
} | 
ier nin cawks 6 thins on cnaraodh seccesccsnede | £28,000, 385 | £24,813, 000 
a nasdséubas | 23,605, 970 29, 362, 129 
North American colonies .....................-..--- 6, 464, 880 19, 588, 998 
I aa ner dn cme direeastinrcowansttieasas 10, 768, 168 | 4.195. 741 
es o., .. nk cdicbumeusscecséeens 2 


8, 6453, 24 
Hongkong....-.... sate 3 
Natal 
Ceylon eae 
IE 0 5 od cine ccdbeeee Ghbnes ctadébacde 
htc bin nis Shbisdmaaeehnncensdéi teed 1 





Bom goRe? 





Gibraltar 





677, 781 


B51 GIT 


, 08, 259 
521, 204 
856, 604 





Ne tembocecene 608, 193 
5 RR a IE = i I 482, 378 460, 131 
SiG cis. nck autiblie wocecasd Sheces 887, 728 240, 721 
Mauritius 203, 487 04, 43 
ieee is nec dendint easce 173, 357 173, 319 
British Honduras 92, 880 227, 808 
Other British possessions 60, 386 | B31, 7415 
Total to and from colonies .................... 86, 964, 960 94, 018, 983 





It will be seen by the above figures that the exports from Eng- 
land to her colonies amounts to $450,000,000 annually, or one- 
third as much as the total exports of the United States, the value 
of the pound sterling in which the exports are stated being $4.85. 
A NEW MARKET OPENED-SALES TO CUBA, PORTO RICO, HAWAII, AND THE 

PHILIPPINES—A RAPID GROWTH IN OUR EXPORTS TO THOSE ISLANDS 

A LIST OF-THE ARTICLES FOR WHICH A NEW MARKET IS FOUND. 

The constant demand upon the Treasury Bureau of Statistics 
for information as to the recent exportations to Cuba, Porto Rico, 
and the Hawaiian and Philippine Islands has caused the preparation 
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of a list of the principal exports to those islands during ten months 
ending April, 1900. It is as follows: 


Articles exported from United Cuba. [porto Rico.| Hawaii. Philip- 














States. pines. 

Dated vinis Rivd.cnw ciel \g22, 000, 973 $3, 052, 971 ($11, 601, 720 1¢2, 132,914 
Provisions, total ...........-«-.---| 4,422,686 588, 571 389, 386 34, 408 
lron and steel, total ..........-...| 3,079,276 412,928 | 4,320,208 $17, 085 
pe ON SS es 2,621,844 1,175 211, 820 441,550 
LBreadstuffs, total ...............-.| 2,410,144 72, 344 917, 781 142, 071 
CORD cn acnsiok <enaevehncndunndeel <n ied EE Rta a ih 
RT a ctnsalinnn nie wnenersapateenn 1,743, 360 211, 265 89, 827 5,275 
Wood and manufactures - ........ 1, 605, 680 304,198 | 1,131,870 63,144 
Boards, deals, and planks .......- 850, 638 130, 398 664, 165 50, 862 
I is siidlil ite centanciamcibenauhidreninedunn 746, 162 588, 7: 327, 504 8, 830 
(NE hel cae Re TE ee tect. 672, 230 54,7 20, 941 340 
Malt MaUGOrs...... ccoces sees id 585, 328 17,018 14, 721 869, O74 
Es 575, 281 80, 636 47,219 5,577 






NE Sick heen 558, 459 84, 906 91,545 126, 183 
| ER 479, 263 81 CT i ana 
Pipes and fittings 476, 984 38, B07 576, 138 5, 845 
Corn halebdbbbwd 431, 044 4,129 SE Bee VebsciceL. 
Furniture -.. ve od 877, 767 26, 672 182, 682 6,721 
a dhl clr 872,115 14, 288 27,945 85,015 
eee eee 357, 763 45, 823 168, 492 39, 537 
Mineral oils, erude...........-..-- B52; 842 19,519 
OE tan teint ie cin tgh Girnehir anti 351, 851 184, 709 
Beans and pease .................- 336, 185 44,359 
Gey tah Sa I lg SB 258, 220 | 40, 844 
RRA nin ckivbes tabbeeubeneten 240, 519 | ........-... 
Cotton cloth, colored ........-...- 244, 34 | 84, 068 
i oe eit arate cate 238, 521 8, 374 
ARES TS AC lt nr ling aE. ake 
Boots and shoes. ..............-.-- 200, 075 19, 223 
Sawsand tools ............-.....-- 195, 742 12, %7 


Boilers and parts of engines -.... 198,015 25, 433 
Cotton cloth, uncolored.........- 159, 210 25, 521 






TODO UIE Lagob cans senacequcens 149, 937 142 
NN oe tea le tks canomets 158,712 975 
Agricultural implements ........ 149, 418 5,158 
rapping paper ................-- 148,211 18, 043 
Cycles, an rts of ana 142, 616 2, 37 
Patent medicines . é 132, 007 24, 080 
SIN asc Midhenininabvainritin 130, 064 13, 649 
Giass and glassware . one 125, 740 10, 632 
Structural iron and steel. ........ 124, 295 12, 950 
Copper,and manufactures of .... 108, 446 5,855 
Electrical apparatus ............. 122, 612 11,914 
Carriages,and parts of ..........- 99, 897 12, 0692 
Builders’ hardware ............ od 99, 616 11,378 


Articles exported during ten 
months ending Apr. 30, 1900. 





REE vin ndiindsene opinaiinaanes 83, 380 23, 640 199, 656 
SNOD otishine Hindgbibas biansetinmadd 82, 893 1,773 66, 305 
I, <0: -spatneteainondeeoannn’ 77,619 63, 335 69, 442 
Furniture, of metal..-............. 66, 124 1,361 5, 758 
Sewing machines ................. 61,772 1, 988 37,997 
Cotton wearing apparel .......... 59, 343 18, 046 50, 258 
Bran and mill feed................ SMP Exiinen pein 146, 508 
EE Bete hs non 58, 316 28, 282 73, 321 
Booka, maps, ete .................. 56, 877 10, 900 39, 520 
anencmameiaiay| Sie fae! aba 

mps and pumping machinery. ¥ 
CONE ic cttamentaitienniianee co 54, 393 14, 615 12,890 
Locomotives -... A 54, 130 4,500 7,625 
Electric ‘i 62,112 1, 698 5, 230 
C500 BEEED nnintins onsitithnimiiiiminmened 49, 286 2,223 53,370 
WREST ENED scnccadesbochasacnes 48, 238 5, 525 11,176 
Yleomargarine..................-- 48, 020 16, 461 10, 780 
Steel sheets and plates ........... 47,162 1,089 40, 386 
Lamps, chandeliers, etc .......... 46, 657 4,581 22, 496 
ST Rtas «oo cleh dhilinkidosmeennnne 42,943 1,663 5, 953 
Lubricating oil. ................... 41, 489 8, 585 81,244 
BORD sbi cicnvenssahbantbiccdinaelitel 40, 472 8, 0U2 43, 395 
Coal, anthracite .... .cccs<csessens 39, 295 5, 248 1,176 
TUINUIIIIIID 6 asinin teteall besinninn aneee 38,319 2,873 4,088 
Belting, hose, etc., india rubber - 34, 731 2, 423 15, 624 
Tron sheets and plates............ 31, 725 25 44,610 
VARIN GI cis cicttinnbadidan-semninl 81, 166 1,672 12, 712 
Stationary engines ............... 29, 460 19, 625 12, 247 
Bricks, for building .............. BLEED Ennsancecscas 47, 564 
20,174 4,343 55, 427 
29, 096 2,624 42,550 
29, 008 2,551 8, 085 
27,570 7, 116 17, 698 
27, 862 8, 404 78, 841 
27,122 183 146, 235 
27, 007 8, 794 18, 329 
26, 891 1,159 11,084 
24,645 28, 725 5, 562 
25, 855 720 931 
23, 675 2,600 1,595 
23, 346 661 3, 602 
22,140 673 7,383 
19, 973 8, 331 5, 225 
19, 525 20, 621 147,171 
19, 488 7,120 35, 068 
20,940 270 38, 671 
et] ai] hae 
ies] bat] cme 
15, 620 552 15, 859 

58,789 23,000 |.... 





GROWING EXPORTS TO CUBA, PORTO RICO, HAWAII, AND THE PHILIPPINES. 
The following table shows our exports to Cuba, Porto Rico, 


Hawaii, and the Philippines in each year since 1896, and indicates 








the enormous growth since the new relationship with those isla 

















began: ids 
Exports from the United States to the islands named below. 
To Ha- 
Year To Cuba. By Sarto waiian | To] p 
” Islands. ! 
BOOB... 2 cnt chbniehnmeitndiiiinwodiubisll $7, 530, 880 | $2,102,294 | $3,985, 707 | san 
| heat IE ONE ARE FH 8,259,776 | 1,988,888 | 4,690,075)  ~c;' = 
SE. wenthico-cosmsepamnaaesed uate 9,561,656 | 1,505,946 | 5,907,155 | 197’ ens 
SOD. -5clleh backe quiileibiieenc aaa 18, 616,377 | ¥,685,848 | 9,305,470) 404 jin 
GD* 5 ics dE ciblcdatininacnien shina 27,000,000 | 3,750,000 | 14,000,000 | 2 5), (0) 





* May and June estimated. ~ 


ONE MILLION DOLLARS A DAY—THAT I8 THE PRICE WE ARE PAYING 
OUR TROPICAL PRODUCTS FROM ABROAD—WHY NOT PAY IT 1c p>. 
UNDER THE AMERICAN FLAG AND TO INDUSTRIES SUPPORTED A\)) 
RECTED BY AMERICAN CAPITAL? = 
Mr. Speaker, the people of the United States are paying a 3). 

lion doliars a day for tropical products used in manufacturin« oy 

food and drink, and most of which are produced in greater or jpg 
degree or can be readily produced in the islands which have copa 
into closer relationship with the United States throngh the oyey:< 
of the past two years. The April Summary of Commerce yy) 

Finance, which has just been issued by the Treasury Bureay of 

Statistics, shows that in the ten months ending with Apr) our 

imports of tropical products have been over $30,000,000 in value 

thus averaging fully a million dollars a day and indicating tj; 

{or the full year they will reach $365,000,00v. 

India rubber, fibers, raw silk, cotton, gums, cabinet woos. 
indigo, ivory. dyewcods, and certain lines of chemica!s make up 
the share of this vast sum which the manufacturers of the United 
States take and require in constantly increasing quantit‘es, 
The impo-tation of raw materials for use in manufacturing has 
increased steadily and now forms more than one-third of our 
total imports, and the large proportion of this comes from the 
Tropics. Of india rubber alone the imports of the ten months 
amount to more than $27,000,009; of fibers, to $20,000,000: of 
unmanufactured silk, $40,000,000; of cotton, over $7,000,000; of 

ums, more than $5,000,000, while cabinet woods, dyewouds, in- 
dizo. and ivory also aggregate several millions. 

Of the constantly increasing proportion of imports cf fooi- 
stuffs, sugar, of course, is first, and of that the proportion which 
comes from the Tropics is vastly greater in the past year than in 
immediately meecedin years, the Dutch East Indies, which lie 
just alongside of the Philippines, being now our largest single 
source of supply for sugar. For the ten months the importa- 
tions of sugar are more than $80,000,000; those of coffee nearly 
$50,000,000; tea, nearly $10,000,000; tobacco, $16,000,000; tropical 
fruits and nuts, $15,000,000; cacao and chocolate, $5,000,000, and 
such other articles as spices, rice, olive oil, etc., add several mil- 
lions to the total. 

The following table shows the imports of tropical products into 
the United States during the ten months ending with Apr.., 1900: 

i i uction imported into the United Siates 

eat ones t ct ths cating Agri 30, 1900. 









Re 5nd Cons eaauld bbarianeineaseneivehes SRA ticks peccse $81, 090, 535 
en ee int SLE Sekdied posdvoleblches bbbcsscce..- 46, 927, 398 

on dbiptl dbceed tacts a A Ne npeccccce. 40, 248, U2 
India rubber ..... esccee bedcnmesasubassen eden consinsabpestacaseceecees 21, 0-10 
PROS . 2.0 vncnn cncscc cocne decane cevece suses: Pbapsdaenathcccsesanceccee-. 20, 468, 146 
NN Stan ons og CREE IU an Gleb Sen ddocke Race cocccs-- 15, 674, 965 
TGWROOO Socnncccte cancers scccsoccnssrce DistienGbbdeliieWhanthadbencs «cess 16, 078, 74 
TOR cninccé sabuen cbt veterededdsecs  dihistainin is pt ie a dében aece 9, 819, 906 
OORROR «- cnocesncewessesoccscatess ar orindiiaca nies The Red ew cee 7, S64, O74 
NE Ce ee ee SO a ane eee di pncese debcce coccee 5, 554, 494 
CORSO GROOT 5 ici skkn so ks Shed ves \ ccdceS ecencv eens a 4, 935, 560 
PREG i iebbaies sone bbhab tiene spediitanhiior a wn 2,929, 23 
Se i Tre a ae Magee sno Sh. Note the eee IRE 1, 906, 425 
I I Oh ad rl ee Co amabeeecoey ae 1, 895, 694 
TACOPIOS BOOS 6. coc ccccw cesses ceed teense wcesesscceestoncccuscoescees +--+ 1, 391, 684 
SIG keds 2 dae cnnpnceccenenneccecnenpeeeuiip «yee ndliidiiabithhe dbdeiseoe 1, 206, 501 
Cork wood ............. lashed sa aiinainat pith deidastbimbadedtinseusccce 1, 219, $05 
Olive oil .....-..-- Atndacce ohdeeunaieopepesne ER SUEEESaEies poe bs bece oes = 
oe a ee Gat. 
Sponges ....... as 428, 904 
Miscellaneous saaurne voanbarase tts?" ~~~ 31, 700,000 
Total..... CL sadtade tibwbssenculaton a cee “B00, 035, 901 


WHY PRICES OF MANUFACTURES HAVE ADVANCED—OOST OF RAW MATERIAL 
FROM ABROAD HAS INCREASED FROM 50 TO 100 PER CENT. 

How far are the manufacturers of the United States responsi!)|¢ 

for the recent increase in the prices of manufactured s? This 


is an especially interesting question in view of the disposition t» 
fe those who produce the finished 


every advance in price to 
e offered to the Sonoumuer. While most thinking peo)!¢ 


probably expected to see some increase in cost of manufactures 11 
view of the advance in wages, which has been from 10 to 50 |" 
uch more, the assertion is frequen! y 
eg m the advance in the price of the finished article is more 
t is 


the advance in wages. 
~~ it factor which is pro)- 
ably not taken into account. the even greater advance 


: 
g 
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: urred in the cost of the raw material entering into 
which mnufactare of the articles used in everyday life. Iron and 
teel have advanced in price; but how many people know that the 
fron ore from which they are made has more than doubled in 
‘ce? But this is the fact. 
Pphe tollowing table, furnished by the editor of the Iron Trade 
Review, an accepted authority, shows the prices of iron ore in 
1808, 1899, and 1900. It will be seen that the advances have been 
nearly, and in some cases more than, 100 per cent in the raw mate- 
rial: 
[These prices have been furnished by Mr. A. I. Findley, editor of the Iron 


ie Review, of Cleveland. } 
iene AE TN 








Grades. 1898. | 1899. 1900. 
——_—— <a EER bs 
bi Bessemer. ..-------++------- $2. 15 to $2.25 | $2.25 to $2.40 | $4.49 to $4.90 
eeeabi pon Bessemer sobtbetetriecs L7Wto 1.85 | 1.9to 2.10} 4.00to 4.25 
Mar‘ ular: 
as ig 5 B.10to 3.35 | 3.21to 3.50] 5.93to 6.48 
No. | non-Bessemer ......-..--- 2.85 to 2.45 2.50 5 00 
Chapin. «<n s-so- a au cere eseseeee 2.56 2. 734 4.96 
; smatites, No. 1 non-Besse- 
a 8 ecee eeceee cease ees eweecee case 1.80to 2.00| 2.00to 2.15 4.15 to 4.25 
Gogebic, Marquette, and Menomi- 3 : 
nee No. peas eee Tto 2.95 | 2.80to 3.25} 5.50to 5.75 
y ition No. non- - 
— pa = eee eee eee Rete Ree ee eee 2.50 2.65 5. 10 
Chandler Fe cakss 8.13 8.35 6.00 
tte extra low-phosphoric 
ae = chectbcabedusthenn vocecs 8.65 | 3.85 to 3.90] 6.80to 6.60 


The base price for 1900 of “old range"’ Bessemer ores, those from the Mar- 
quette, Menominee, Gogebic, and Vermilion ranges, have been fixed at $5.50, 
against $2.95 in 1899, 

In tin plate the advance in pig tin and steel, the chief constitu- 
ents, has been over 100 per cent each, while the increase in tin 
plate in the New York markets has been about 50 per cent, as 
shown 7 reports tothe Bureau of Statistics on the prices of all 
the articles mentioned. 3 

Crade petroleum, which is supplied from hundreds of wells 
owned by individuals in many different sections of the country, 
advanced from 65 cents per barrel in January, 1898, to $1.68 per 
barrel in February, 1900, an increase of 158 per cent, while the 
price of refined oil in cases increased in the same time from 5.95 
cents per gallon to 11.1 cents, or 87 per cent. 

Possibly the reply to the above facts relative to the advance in 
the raw materials produced at home may be that their prices have 
been put up in some mysterious way by a combination which 
could control the hun of iron mines and oil wells. 

But will it be claimed that ‘‘trusts” are controlling the prices 
of the raw materials which come to us from the forests of Brazil, 
the wilds of Central America, the jute fields of India, the tin 
mines of Malacca, the sisal-growing fields of Mexico, the silk- 
producing areas of Japan and China and Italy and France, and 
the cinchona growers of South America and India? 

In all these articles of foreign production, which our manufac- 
turers must have for use in their industries, the advance in the 
cost of the article abroad, where its price can not be affected by 
the American tariff, has been from 50 to 150 percent. The Bureau 
of Statistics has for many years presented in its monthly and an- 
nual publications statements of the prices in foreign markets of 
the leading articles of oanufacturers’ materials and food stuffs 
imported. The of those articles are determined by the 
statement of the i , Who in his invoice names under oath 
the actual cost of article at the foreign port whence it is 
shipped to the United States. The statements thus obtained indi- 
cate, therefore, the actual price in the foreign market unaffected 
by tariff on at United States ports. 

A study of the Bureau shows a remarkable 
the foreign price of many of the articles imported for 

i . Insisal, which comeschiefly from Mexico, 
tke increase is more 150 per cent within the last two years; 
in Manila hemp, 100per cent; in jute, over 50 per cent; in raw silk, 
33 per cent; in india r .sber, more than 25 - tent; in clothing 
Wool, 33 per cent; in tin, 50 per cent; and in raw sugar, 25 per 
cent. the months endi _. ae. 1 Sad im- 
hemp amoun > ns, valued at 
266,580, while in the corresponding months ending with March, 
599 tons were valued at but $2,449,468, the average price 
oo being $146, 50, against $61.85 


ton months 
ah corresponding monte of 
Rn sisal grass, whic 


n even marked, the 52,875 tons imported in the 
nine meniinaaa March, 1900, valued at $8,007,961, 
or $151. . average of $62.42 per ton in the cor- 
in which averaged $23.65 ton 
the with 1898, averaged $36.80 in 

nine months | March, 1900. Raw silk also shows a 
are per in the fiscal year 

being: , and in the nine months e 





with March, 1900, $3.94, while during the month of March alone 
the average price was $4.60, as against an average of $2.84 in the 
fiscal year 1897. Rawsugar, ‘‘notabove No. 16, Dutch standard,” 
whose average cost in the foreign markets during the fiscal year 
1897 was 2 cents per pound, was, during the nine months ending 
with March, 1900, 2.42 cents per pound, and in the month of 
March over 2} cents per pound, an increase of 25 per cent in the 
cost in the foreign markets. 

The following table shows’the average value in foreign coun- 
tries of the articles named during the fiscal years 1897, 1898, 1899, 
and the nine months ending with March 31, 1900,as shown by the 
figures of the Treasury Bureau of Statistics, which are based, as 
above. indicated, on the statements of importers of the cost of the 
goods in question at the foreign ports from which they are shipped 
to the United States: 


Prices of articles in country of origin. 


Yiscal year. 


Nino 
months, 
1900 


Articles. 




















1807. | 1908. | 1899. 
Manila hemp.............----- per ton..| $73.68 | $04.44 [g116.62 | $146.50 
EE clcaubddasuedeeccoccndiokiseeicaae: GAGe.. Vaan 128.12 151.30 
India rubber. ...0..+<.ss0- per pound.. 491 551 62 65 
Se NUN nn congeeccnbad crete sonets do....| 2.84 8.05 8.19 3. 
TJs cove shenenaeseel * ee . 0201 . 0224 . 0228 0242 
ID ba inadececs cuesdewedees | -129 . 1878 1595 260 





The following table, prepared by the Bureau of Statistics, shows 
the average import prices of the articles named in March, 1897, 
1898, 1899, and 1900: 

IMPORT PRICES. 


[Represents prices in foreign countries. ] 





March— 


Articles. nS ——___—___ 
1897. | 1398. | 1399, | 1900. 








Chemicals, drugs, ete.: 
Barks, cinchona, etc...........per pound..| $0.043 | $0.096 | $0.122 | $0.193 
Gums: Camphor, crude -. -40....| 190) .171 | .208 294 


Potagh, MItTate Of ..0c .2ccccccccesuee- . 020 082 025 027 
Quinia, sulphate of, etc........ per ounce. 152 236 . 249 328 
Sumac, ground ............. -.-per pound.. O15 016 015 023 

Ce susan d Grddn Sek 9 500 ocncds weccacenee -112 . 092 - 104 136 
Manufactures of: Cloth, not bleached, 

I cin cena aus Saeepenccun ade 076 . 081 004 
Fertilizers: Phosphates, crude ...... ge ie 2.98 5.08 5.08 
Fibers, vegetable, etc.: 

PE Ghd beter de vencecsecssddessendons do..../219.54 (295.66 (229.53 | 206.18 
BD iin ist dinnews 5 »cusctccednasesecees do....\126.00 [138.41 {121.50 | 133.65 
Istle or tampico fiber ................d0....]......-. 49.71 | 64.85 70.91 
SEP MLLG Gah tes cobcha «sd ped sededoqese do....| 29.82 | 24.98 | 32.49 33.59 
PEE A dG wicktll chi dca bebew aces cose do....| 79.74 60.64 [120.10 135. 84 
RE CN dk shn vgdeua cbecse beeser Gece do....| 50.8 84.47 [130.38 | 166.2 
Manufactures of *— 
Cables, cordage, etc .......per pound.. . 189 295 . 895 817 
Hides and skins, other than fur skins: 
 inticciti nen snes becgdpet cave do . 220 - 231 206 272 
All other, except hides of cattle....- do - 108 - 162 . 143 74 
tp .ccsacesaheoosh busece iihckinckt eins 7 101 130 
I Cas cindanewoesieusédduses oced oO. . 504 586 - 663 . 660 
lron and steel, and manufactures of: 
EE didn ibinntdhbn desea anonde per ton..| 22.90 | 25.80 | 31.87 36. 21 
Tin plates, terneplates, etc ...per pound..| .023 - 022 - OPA 085 
Wire, and articles made from....... do.... . 051 .075 O71 091 
I I Saisie cde eCkh ds cnsieded cece cceustvers do....| 2.97 3.26 3.43 4.63 
Sugar: 
Not above No. 16— 
ME Wi Gcus of Cartnatipverscocogutces Ss eg eee 021 021 
Cane and other................... do.... - 020 022 025 027 
DRI TORT s cvincitbcatssdnies cece cnet do. - OR4 - O24 . 028 . 027 
Tin in bars, blocks, pigs, etc............. do... - 128 . 135 192 . 254 
Woe Boards, planks, etc........ per M feet..| 10.27 9.99 . 80 12. 04 
ool: 
Class 1—clothing -.............. per pound. 171 - 169 171 239 
« a - 200 234 B14 212 
a lll - 093 006 097 
. 567 .869 | 1.02 1.22 
083 039 049 . 053 





* Includes thread and twine. 


DEMOCRATIC CONTROL OF NEWLY ADDED TERRITORY—THE USE OF TROOPS 
TO SUPPRESS INSURRECTION IS NOT A NEW THING IN OUR HISTORY 
DEMOCRATIC RECORD OF SUPPRESSION OF AN INSURRECTION IN NEW 
MEXICO IN 187 BY USE OF THE MILITARY FORCES OF THE UNITED STATES. 


Mr. Speaker, little by little it becomes apparent that the Demo- 
cratic criticism of the methods of the present Administration in 
— to newly acquired territory is a criticism of the methods 
followed by its own leaders and Presidents. It has been already 
shown that all of the vast territory added to the area of the orig- 
inal thirteen States was added under Democratic control, also that 
the leaders of the party in and out of office planned and plotted 
and schemed to add the islands of Cuba and Hawaii as long as a 
desire for more slave territory stimulated them to activity. 

Driven from their former positions by these developments, they 
now undertake to criticise the fact that the President is using the 
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Army to put down the insurrection in the Philippines, notwith- 
standing the fact that the treaty with Spain was ratified ¥ Demo- 
cratic votes after that insurrection had been begun. It seems 
hardly credible that men could attack the President for carrying 
to a firitsh a war that was in existence when the purchase of the 
islands was authorized by their own party leaders. Yet such is 
the fact. The attack of the Filipino forces upon our troops in the 
Philippines began on February 4, 1899, and on that same night 
Aguinaldo issued his proclamation declaring war againsi the 
United States. Yet it was not until February 6, two days after, 
that the treaty was ratified, and that by 10 Democratic and 3 Pop- 
ulist votes, if the published statements of the detailed vote are to 
be relied upon, and I have not seen them denied. The statement 
has also been repeatedly made that some of these votes were cast 
for the treaty by the ‘‘advice and consent” of William Jennings 
Bryan. 

By this action the leaders of the Democratic and Populist par- 
ties deliberately bought a fight already going on, agreeing that 
the United States should ee for it, and in so doing 
placed upon the shoulders of President McKinley the duty of car- 
rying iton. Hecould not do otherwise. Yet they are criticising 
hiscourse, though of course it is well understood that the criticism 
is for political effect only. 

I want to show, now, that the leaders of the Democratic party 
did in another similar case just what President McKinley is now 
doing, and did it by the direction of a Democratic President. 
Some papers just compiled by the War Department show that 
after the conquest of New Mexico by the military forces of the 
United States was accomplished by the campaign of 1846, General 
Kearny, the officer in command, organized a civil government for 
the occupied territory, and filled the executive wnd judicial offices 
by appointment. These civil functionaries entvred upon the dis- 

rge of their duties in apparent unconsciousr:ess of exposure to 
more than ordinary peril. In December, i846, the native inhab- 
itants organized a conspiracy to overthrow the United States au- 
thority in New Mexico. On the night of January 15, 1547, the 
nip pe the sheriff, the circuit attorney, the prefect, and a num- 

r of others, citizens and officials of the United States, and Mex- 
ican supporters of United States authority, were assassinated in 
the town of San Fernando de Tayos. On the same night seven 
other Americans were killed at Arroya Hondo and two at Rio 
Colorado. It was then apparent that the insurrection was gen- 
eral, and the pur was to kill all the Americans and those 
Mexicans who had accepted office under the American Govern- 
ment. 

COLONEL PRICE ATTACKS THE INSURGENTS. 


Col. Sterling Price was then commander of the army of New 
Mexico, with headquarters at Santa Fe. He learned of the upris- 
ing and attendant atrocities January 20, 1817, and that the army 
of insurrection was marching against Santa Fe. He took prompt 
and vigorous action and marched out to meet the insurgents with 
a force of about 400 men. There were many serious and sangui- 
nary engagements, but the enemy was no sooner dislodged from 
one position than it took refuge in another, and maintained a de- 
termined resistance throughout. The losses were heavy on both 
sides. Owing to the mountainous character of the country, and 
the fact that the campaign took place in the winter time, the 
American forces suffered many hardships before reaching the 
town of San Fernando de Tayos, where the governor and party 
had been foully assassinated. A particularly severe engagement 
occurred at the near-by town of Pueblo de Tayos, which had been 
strongly fortified. The insurgents took — in a large church 
wh'ch they had pierced with embrasures for rifles. The Americans 
battered the church and walls for two hours without effect, and 
were compelled to retreat to Fernando, 

The following day they returned and renewed the assault, but 
the artillery fire seemed to have no effect upon the church walls. 
Ladders were then made and holes cut in the walls with axes 
through which the soldiers with their hands threw fire and 
lighted shells into the interior. Another assault was made on the 
church door, which again failed, with loss. The artillery was then 
brought up to within 60 yards, and after 10 rounds had been fired 
one of the holes which had been cut with the axes was widened to 
a practicable breach, through which a storming party entered, 
dislodged the enemy, and took possession of the church. The 
next morning the Soong carmntenet. The loss sustained by them 
was about 150 killed, number of wounded was not known. 
The American loss in killed and wounded was 52. 


Under date of Janu 23, Captain Hendley, commanding at 
Vegas, N. Mex., reported to Colonel Price that every town and 
village, except Vegas and had declared in favor of in- 
surrection, and that the entire seemed ripe for it. The 
insurrection in eastern New M was by the mur- 
der of eight Americans at Mora January 20, , and was contin- 









ued in force until the following July, having been marked with 
many atrocities on the part of the insurgents. Thereafter th. in. 
surrection dwindled into depredations committed by varions |); di 
of Indians instigated and led by Mexicans. _ 
Hardly a party, large or small, traders or soldiers, crogse,) 


lains of New Mexico without being attacked. Many men oa 
iiled and large numbers of horses, mules, and cattle drive; off, 
In the latter part of 1847 comparative safety was secured by «ta. 
tioning the troops at various points. Of the insurgent priscy. rs 
fifteen or twenty wereexecuted by sentence of court-martia). The 
others were turned over to the civil authorities. 
INQUIRY BY CONGRESS. 

The events resulting from the insurrection did not escapo the 
attention of Congress. That body on July 10, 1848, passed a rego. 
lution calling upon the President for information in regard to {ho 
evistence of civil government in New Mexicoand California, ¢)).iy 
form and character, by whom instituted and by what authority 
and how yep hay maintained and supported; also whether any 

rsons had n tried and condemned for “treason against the 

Jnited States” in New Mexico. President Polk replied to saig 
resolution in a message dated July 24, 1848, in which he discusseq 
the character of military government, taking the broad position 
that such a government may exercise ‘*the fullest rights of soy. 
ereignty,” thereby explaining the action of the military authori. 
ties in suppressing the insurrections. 

The records show that a similar course of action was followed 


in suppressing the insurrection in California in 1818, and reestab. 
lishing the sovereignty of the United States, 
THE GERMAN VOTE. 


Mr. ker, our friends, the Democrats, are trying to make 
everybody believe that the German vote this year will go to the 
Democratic party, but there is not the slightest likelihood of this 
being the case. 

In 1896 the Germans voted for President McKinley. They are 
strong believers in the advantages of a go!d standard of curren-y, 
This the Republican party has given them. They know that 
should the Democratic candidate for President be elected, which of 
course would mean Democratic control of Congress, then the cold 
standard law would be repealed and free coinage of silver w'.| be 
foisted upon thecountry. The Germans do not want this. Tiey 
are a. the most level-headed European people who come to 
live here. They know that they fare better here, can make and 
save more money than they did in the Fatherland, and they are 
not a people who are led a flights of the imagination. 

An effort is being made to bring the Germans into the Domo- 
cratic line by scaring them with the bugaboo of imperial si, 
which it is claimed would compel a large increase in our military 
forces. Many of them have come here to escape the strict mili- 
tary laws that are in force in Germany, and naturally they would 
not favor anything tending in the same direction in this country. 
I am glad this subject has developed thus early in the campaign, 
because the Germans will have time to read and study what the 
actual conditions are as to our military forces, comparing them 
with their Fatherland. 

Germany has over52,000,000 people. Itsstanding army is6\)\).(00 
men, an average of 11} soldiers to every 1,000 people. The United 
States is 76,000,000, and a standing army of 5,000 men, which is 
equivalent to 1.86 of 1 soldier to every 1,000 of our population. 

hile Germany has nearly 11 soldiers more per 1,000 of her peo- 
ple than we have, there can not be the slightest chance of the ettect 
of imperialism bein enced in this country. 

The following table ws the leading countries of the world, 
with St eee their standing army, and the number of 
soldiers country has per 1,000 of its people: 

Soldiers 
per 1,000 
population. 











14.6 
11.05 


6.07 


Italy .. .- : 
pO SIAR: CR ER . 86 





* Peace footing. 
France has 14 soldiers to every 1,000 of itspopulation. Germany 


+ War footing. 


more than 11; Austria-Hungary and Russia more than 6 ec); 
Turkey and ren 7; Great Britain more than »', 
while the United States has less than 1 soldier per 1,000 0 11s 
population. There can be no chance of the military strength of 
the United States ever being increased to the proportion (hat 

exists in European countries. 
Rew htt size and extends its area, the first thing for 
living thereask is more police protection. ur 









like a large city and the bigger it grows the better it 
counts sromstel, But the United States has been growing 
ear after year, and its population has doubled since 


= Ei we while our standing army has been kept nominally 
ven our present increase above 


men, year after year. 
= ae is but temporary, as the law authorizing it expires on 
July 1, 1901, just a year from now. . : 

‘As a matter of fact, this country has not been affording sufficient 
protection to its citizens in proportion to their increase. If our 
German friends will study the matter in this light, they will see 
that we are as far removed from militarism and imperialism as 


we were fifty years ago. 


Nicaraguan Canal. 
SPEECH 


oFr 
HON. WILLIAM P. HEPBURN, 
OF IOWA, 
In THE HovUSsE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Tuesday, May 1, 1900. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union, and having under consideration the bill (H. R. 2538) to provide for the 
construction of a canal connecting the waters of the Atlantic and Pacific 
oceans — 

Mr, HEPBURN said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: The subject that we are to consider now is one 
that has engaged the attention of the American people for fifty- 
four years. In a few days it wil! be just fifty-four years since the 
first project for an interoceanic canal connecting the waters of the 
Atlantic with those of the Pacific was brought to the attention of 
the American people. From that time down to the present, almost 
every , the subject has received attention and has been a mat- 
ter of infinite talk; but, notwithstanding all the volumes that have 
been written and the thousands of speeches that have been made, 
this is the first day that the proposition to secure the building of 
such a canal has ever received the attention of the House of Rep- 
resentatives for a direct vote. 

While it has received the attention of many committees and 
been the subject of voluminous reports, there has always been 
some way by which definite action could be defeated. There was 
always some in interest that did not want the particular 
Pp ot or did not want it at that particular time, that has been 
enabled to interpose conclusive objection. Five years ago, after 
receiving the attention of the proper committee of this House for 
weeks and months, a report was made. <A plan was devised, em- 
bodied in a bill. It came to this House. Three hundred and 
seven ‘of the Representatives sitting here petitioned that there 
might be a rule whereby the members of the House could dis- 
cuss and themselves by vote upon the subject. That 
three hun and seven were insufficient. Another committee, 
rather than the one charged with the duty of investigating and 

, without consultation, took the matter into their hands 

in postponing it by as an amendment on an 
appropriation bill creating a commission for still further investi- 
gation. The next Congress the committee having charge of the 
ae again evolved a scheme and brought it into the House; but 

6 committee—— 

Mr. PACKER of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, a question of 


and su 


privilege. We are unable to hear. 
Mr, BURN. The Committee on Appropriations, who had 
never given one moment of attention to this matter, again side- 


it by an appropriation of $200,000, creating another com- 
mission for still further investigation. Again, last year, after the 
Senate had substantially the bill that is now before the 
House, another committee, that had never examined the question, 
that was not charged with the duty, that knew nothing about 
what had been done and what should be done, brought in a pro- 
vision for an appropriation of a million dollars for the appoint- 
ment of another ; and again it was sidetracked. ere 
has always been somebody in some way trenched behind author- 
ity that was able to postpone this great measure; and now, to-day, 


I find gentlemen, notably the gentleman who has twice prevented 
action, again insisting t while he is in favor of a canal, now is 


moment. 
Mr. Chairman, in 1850 Congress authorized a survey of this 
route. It was made by a capable engineer—carefully 
aaent favoring the Nicaragua route. That 
report was submitted to a commission of officers taken from the 
Corps of the Army. They approved of the surveys and 
report. That was then sent tothe foreign office in England 
for the erp of submitted to their engineers. That was 
done, of their was carefully scanned and considered, 
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and a body of engineers from the army of Great Britain approved 
the report and declared it to be feasible. 

Mr. GRAFF. In what year? 

Mr. HEPBURN. In 1852 and 1853. 

Again, in 1872, Congress authorized another survey; that was 
made by a distinguished officer of the Engineer Corps. He con- 
sumed two years, and with an efficient staff made an elaborate 
report, again confirming the feasibility of the route. Still later 
certain engineers and officers of the Navy were intrusted with the 
duty of again examining this route. They did so, and declared it 
to be feasible. 

Then, Mr. Chairman, a company chartered by Congress and to 
a certain extent under the auspices of Congress, by their engi- 
neers, Mr. Menocal being at the head, made a most careful survey, 
occupying years of time, costing hundreds of thousands of dollars. 
Every feature of the route was investigated; every engineering 
difficulty was solved. That officer reported that the canal was 
feasible. But this was a commercial enterprise; they were busi- 
ness men engaged in this, men who were asked to put their money 
into it. With care that was wise they summoned a body of engi- 
neers, the most distinguished that there are in the United States. 
The plans of Menocal were submitted to them. After careful 
examination these gentlemen reported that the route was feasible 
and within the limits of proper cost. 

That was the condition when this commission that I first called 
attention to was inaugurated. Mind you, every portion of this 
route has been investigated. They had almost, I might be justi- 
fied, perhaps, in saying, a photograph of every grasshopper and 
bug that could be found in all that 179 miles of tropical country. 
Then we had the Ludlow commission. General Ludlow of the 
Engineers, Mr. Endicott from the Navy, and Mr. Noble, known to 
all the people of this country as one of the most distinguished of 
our civil engineers, made surveys, comparing the route with tho 
Panama route and with others. They reported that the surveys 
of Menocal, with slight amendments and changes were entirely 
practicable and within the limits of reasonable cost. That was 
not sufficient. Twoyearslater another commission, with Admiral 
Walker at the head, were charged with the duty of again investi- 
gating this much investigated subject. They went over the whole 
route. They spent $200,000 in verifying the surveys heretofore 
made. They made additional ones. Where there was a doubtful 
foundation, they extended their borings. They verified the whole 
engineering scheme of the Maritime Canal Company. 

They became satisfied that the route was entirely practicable. 
Now, we have the third commission—one not ready to report, and 
for which report we are told we must wait. But, Mr. Chairman, 
these difficulties thrown in the way of this enterprise by mem- 
bers of this House who have doubts in regard to the engineering 
features—and doubts are all they have upon these matters of engi- 
neering—these gentlemen are not the only opponents. We are 
met by another class of gentlemen who say that while this route 
is practicable, while the canal is needed, while it should be an 
object of solicitude and fostering care and speedy completion by 
the Government, yet there are certain difficulties of a diplomatic 
nature that absolutely prevent us from doing anything. 

They say truthfully that in 1850 a treaty was negotiated between 
Great Britain and our country, popularly known as the Clayton- 
Bulwer treaty, and that oneof its provisions declares that neither 
party alone, except in conjunction with the other, will secure 
this water route, or will attempt in any way to defend it without 
the consent of the other, and they say these provisions are a bar- 
rier, and until that is removed the Government of the United 
States can not in good faith undertake this work. 

I would not be an authority upon a grave question like this, but 
I want to call your attention to names of a long list of statesmen 
who have declared that that instrument—the eee 
treaty—is not now of operative force against us; that it either 
had been violated by Great Britain in such degree as to justify us 
in no longer recognizing its potency or that it had become obso- 
lete because of the object stated by that treaty having been ab.n- 
doned by both parties, or that both parties had themselves aban- 
doned it by making no effort to carry out its provisions. 

In that list of statesmen that have taken one or the other of 
those positions all insist that at most or at the worst we had the 
right to declare it void and no longer binding. All of them have 

one to that extent. I name Secretary Marcy and President 

ierce, Secretary Cuas, and every President from Pierce down to 
the present incumbent, excepting Presidents Lincoln and John- 
son. Douglas, Marcy, Frelinghuysen, Blaine, and others, a! of 
them have united in saying that we stood to-day in the position, 
from the acts of other parties, that entitle us to declare that we 
would no longer be bound by its provisions. 

But, Mr. Chairman, if this is not true, I insist that we occupy 
that position now before the world that justifies us in caring for 
our own; in the pursuit of our own supreme interests, to say that 
that obligation undertaken fifty years ago will no longer bind us, 
I want to call attention to this fact that while writers upon the 
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subject of international law tell us that in the letter of the law 
treaties, without there is a limitation as to time stated within 
them, or without they are carried out and completed, they are 
irrepealable and are to exist forever. Thatis the letter of the law, 
but never its spirit. 

Look where you can in all the diplomacy of the world, and how 
many treaties do you find to-day which are fifty years old. All 
writers say that the rights of a nation to determine a treaty is 
always dependent upon the circumstances and environment; that 
no genera! law or rule can be established, and that it becomes a 
question of morals rather than of law, a question of whether the 
circumstances are such as justify the nation in saying it will no 
longer be bound by the long-time agreement made under other 
conditions, and made desirable by other surroundings or made by 
other generations of men. 

Look at this case in 1850, and what is the situation? We were 
then a weak nation of 23,000,000 people. Only two years before 
we had acquired our Pacific coast, or the California portion of 
it. Weowned nothing beyond. There was no Alaska for us; we 
had no coastwise trade. Now our coastwise traffic is measured 
by millions of tonnage. Then 10,000 families would have been all 
that could be found in all that Pacificregion. Now we havethree 
great States. Then there was povert ere; now their wealth is 
enumerated by billions of dollars. Then there was no commerce 
except the trader in hidesandfurs; now the commerce of that coast 
reaches hundreds of millions of dollarsannually. Isaythatthecon- 
ditions have so changed, I say that our necessities have so changed, 
I x ! that our interests are so great as to demand that the people 

f this generation will not longer be bound by the barrier that 
wes interposed by another generation half a century ago. [Ap- 
plause. | 

Mr. Chairman, a nation of Yankees in entering into an enter- 
a 4 of this kind will always want some estimate of the cost that 

eis to be at, and of the resources or revenues that will follow 
his expenditure. I make the statement that in all the estimates 
that have ever been made—by any gino that gave attention to 
this subject who was in a position to be informed and who knew 
from accurate data that of which he spoke—no man has ever 
fixed the possible cost at more than $145,000,000. And the gentle- 
man that fixed that high price gave it as his opinion that $135,000,- 
000 would be the cost, but that possibly, as he says, it may reach 
$145,000,000. 

The commission that last reported, furnishing us with their re- 
pert within the last few months, tell us that the total cost will be 
one hundred and eighteen millions and a fraction. Another of 
the three, however, says that, in his judgment, making larger 
allowance for possible exigencies, it may reach rear But 
those gentleman who say one hundred and teen millions, in 
arriving at those figures take for their unit price the prices paid 
in the great work at Chicago, and then for that work that lies 
west of the lake they add 50 per cent and for that portion lying 
east of the lake they add 33} per cent. 

Mr. TALBERT. Has the gentleman any informatiom from the 
last commission appointed to look into this matter? Have they 
laid any facts before your committee at all? 

Mr. HEPBURN. None at all. 

In addition to these sums they have added five millions for a 
hundred miles of railway; two millions for sanitary and ce; 
one million for the maintenance of harbors d construc of 
canal and for buoys, beacons, and light; five ion and a half 
dollars for engineering and administration, — 6 per cent; and 
then to all of these—to this aggregate—they add for general con- 
tingencies 20 per cent, meng nearly $20,000,000 more. Now, to 
the unit of the work done in Chicago they add 33} percent. Then 
to that they add an additional 20 per cent for ary con- 
tingencies; and they think that certainly would be sufficient. 

Among the difficulties that have come in the way of this canal 
and of the completion of the project are the en gen- 
tlemen who have sumething else to offer—always for sale. 
has been a wonderful traffic in franchises to in Nica- 
ragua. Iam told that in the last fifty-four years there have been 
ec 28 franchises to 23 different corporations or individuals. 

ever the treasury is low they sell a franchise if there hap- 
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member we have visitations from no less than eight of these 
corporations or individuals who had something to sell in the shape 
of a franchise. For a long time it was the Maritime Canal Com- 
pany; now the successors of that; now the old Atlas Company, 


ae aone ® prior to the of the Panama 
route and $ at ane tank tae eae eee wan 


penditures and which I ha 
of our people as more favorable to the interests of the United 








States than the route I have been describing. That is the Pay. 
ama route. I want to say, Mr. Chairman, that in my judgmey; 
that route can never be made feasible for our purposes. We ay. 
told that $256,000,000 already has been spent or squandered in {},, 
construction of that route; and we are told that but two-fiftirs ,; 
it is completed, and that two-fifths is two-fifths of the linear ox. 
tent, not two-fifths of the work; but that in the alluvial lands 
the low-lying lands, those on the sea Jevel—11 or 12 or 13 miles on 
the east side and 5 or 6 on the west side, that there the cana) js 
partially completed, but that the great work of cutting throy.), 
the divide, that stupendous work involving a cut of two or th. 
hundred feet in depth and 8 miles in extent, that other wonder; 
feat in the engineering world, the control of the Chagres Riv. r. 
torrential stream draining hundreds of square miles of mounta); 
surface, that rises sometimes 70 feet in twenty-four hours, a; 
that other ne feat of supplying the summit level of {| 
Panama Canal, these have never been touched. They are sim))\, 
known as they appear to the mind of the engineer. This Herc) 
lean task, involving millions that are to be expended in subduiny 
nature and overcoming its forces, has not yet passed the stage 
engineering speculation and debate. 

But aside from that there is no assurance that we could ever 
control that canal. I challenge any of the friends of the ent. 
prise to show how we could do it. Two hundred and fifty-six 
million dollars of its stock is scattered all over the face of France, 
It was a favorite investment twenty years ago. The poor wero 
induced to yield up their hoardings and take stock certificates iy 
exchange. They holdthemto-day. They arethedream of future 
competency. This stock which they will hold on to is represented 
in the new company to-day in such a manner that they can not 
dispose of it. 

I am speaking now by the card. I recall, as many of my col- 
leagues will, the testimony of the half dozen gentlemen represent- 
ing the new Panama Canal, who came before our committee a 
year ago. They told us of their arrangements; and they told us 
that after paying the expenses of operation, after paying their in- 
terest account, the surplus of revenue was to be divided in pro- 
portions of 40 to 60 per cent going to the existing stockholders 
of the old A a and 40 per cent to the new. 

Mr. GRAFF. Is it not true that there has been a foreclosure 
in court of the property of the old company, which has been pur- 
chased by the new company? 

Mr. HEPBURN. No, sir; nota purchase. There has been no 
foreclosure. The property of the old company was placed in the 
hands of an officer whom we would call a receiver, who has made 
an arrangement with the new company whereb they were to put 
$13,000,000 of new money into the enterprise. They were to have 
the power tocontrolit; they were to have the power to raise other 
funds and secure them. They were char, with the duty of 
a prea the revenues in the manner of which I speak, so 

at 7 dollar of the old stock is represented. 

Mr. GRAFF, But was that not in pursuance of some decree of 
the court, or an ment with the conrpany itself? 

Mr. HEPBURN, It was made with the knowledge, as I under- 
stand it, or the consent of thecourt. Whether it was a decree of 
the court or not Iam not prepared to say; but this was the testi- 
mony before the Committee of Commerce a year ago when the 
matter was before that committee. 

Mr. GRAFF. I a the question for information. 

Mr. HEPBURN. t is my information on the subject. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, if I am correct I do not see how it is pos- 
sible that the Panama Canal can ever subserve our purposes. | 
want, and I think the American people want, an American canal 
to be built and controlled by our own people absolutely and ex- 
clusively. longed applause.] We want acanal that will dis- 
criminate, if discrimination is to be made, in favor of our own 

ple. [Renewed applause.] In other words, we want to con- 
trol eee een absolutely andentirely. [Applause. | 
: of Missouri. Will the gentleman from Iowa yield 


for a question? 
Mr. HEPBURN. I will yield to the gentleman in a moment. 
I wish to call the attention of the House to the immense advan- 
tage that this construction and ownership would be to us as a 
poate. We are now entering ve the most important of all of 
e conditions that the nations of the world have ever had in their 
efforts to control the commerce of the world. It is the purpose 
and the wish, as I understand it, of the American people that we 
shall have our full share of that commerce, and every factor in 
that commerce is of immense importance and interest to 


Mr. Chairman, for past we have been spending $200,000,000 
gunanily in puywenh to tho owners of $i hig to carry on 
the commerce of the United States to f ports. A gentle- 
man on yesterday on this floor spoke of the of three billions 
money in a single decade that occurred to us in our commercial 
reason of this condition. In that estimate let me 

that he ‘sight entirely of the colossal sum of $2,000,000,000 
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that we have expended, or, in other words, placed in the pockets 


of foreign shipowners, for carrying that traffic which ought to 
be carried in American ships. Ttundreds of gentlemen have ex- 
sressed themselves in my hearing as utterly opposed to the doc- 
frine of American subsidies for ships. And yet the wholecountry, 
without opposition, will unite with me, I know, in saying that 
this great canal as a means of stimulating shipbuilding in the 
shipyards in the United States is going to be, and must necessarily 
be, the most im t item of legislation that this country has 
undertaken to enact in the last thirty years. [Applause. } 

Suppose that we should give to the shipyards of the country the 
ability to build our American fast vessels from American mate- 
rials by American worin, kmen—ships to be loaded with American 
products and which would be a part and a parcel of the great in- 
vading army of commerce that we propose to launch in all quarters 

‘ the world. 
a who would not willingly and gladly extend a helping hand 
to such an enterprise? Such a ship might have the use of the 
canal here proposed without the payment of a dollar for that char- 
acter of traffic. The London mershants who trade with Hong- 
kong—employing, we will say, a 6,000-ton ship—for the passage 
through the Suez Canal pays $18,600 for the round trip. hat a 
privilege then, I repeat, the merchants of New York would enjoy 
who, engaged in the same trade, can use this canal without pay- 

nent of toll! 

Mr. Chairman, I want the canal, when it is completed, to be 
urder our control, so that the advantages which it must bring 
will be reaped alike by all of our people. [Applause.| I do not 
want our hands tied by allowing a part of the control of this great | 
enterprise to be under some other power. 

Mr, CLARK of Missouri. Will the gentleman now yield to me 
for a question? 

Mr, HEPBURN. Certainly I will yield to the gentleman. 

Mr, CLARK of Missouri. I agree with most of what the gen- 
tleman has said—— 

Mr. HEPBURN. Yon ought to agree with all of it. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. 
gentleman to see whether I can a, entirely with him. I wish 
to ask him, in the first place, if the Hay-Pauncefote treaty is in 
force and has been placed upon our statute books? 

Mr. HEPBURN. Well, now, the gentleman from Missouri 
ought not to ask me that question. He has just as much infor- 
mation as I have on that subject. 
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Is there a man on the floor of the House or else- | bil 


But I wish to make an inquiry of the | 





Mr. CLARK of Missouri, I take it for granted that it has not 
been enacted or is not in force—— 

Mr. HEPBURN. Well, the gentleman may assume that posi- 
tion—— 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. The point I want to get at is simply 
this: If we pass this bill, and if that treaty is in force, is there not 
a conflict at once aroused? Do not the sections of that treaty take 
precedence over your bill by the operation of the time limit, if in 
no other way? . 

Mr, HEPBURN, I do not know that I quite catch the gentle- 
man's suggestion. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. What I mean is, does not the treaty 
take precedence of the proposition embodied in the bill you are 
now oer enact? 

Mr. HEPBURN. Well, I do not hold myself out as competent 
now to answer that question without consideration. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri, Let me ask you one more, and I will 


stop. 

Mr, HEPBURN. Certainly. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Your bill contemplates that we shall 
protect this canal, That is my understanding. My own version 
is that we have the right to fortify; to do as we please with it; 
that itis ours, Now, the Hay-Pauncefote treaty comes along and 
says that En shall have the same rights in that canal as we 
have. Sow would that provision in your bill go to? 

ee eer Iam afraid it would be unfortunate for the 
provision of m 

M CLARK 


r of Missouri. So am I. 
Mr. HEPBURN. But I understand this, that if this House of 





tatives, by an almost unanimous vote, declares that it 

ought to be the of the American people to own that canal, 

untrammeled alliances with any nation or nations, 

aan no in nited States that will dare to say nay 
Mr, I am not certain about that. 

acm of Mississippi. In other words, we can repeal 
No one wil! want to say nay to that. 

Let me ask one more question. 
want to say there is no power of 
that wants to thwart the will of the Ameri- 


it is expressed. 
ir CLA of Well, now, does not the very fact 
that they st in urging that treaty in the Senate demonstrate 





that there is an official somewhere that does not care what the 
House of Representatives does? 

Mr. HEPBURN. I have never known that thereis. I do not 
know that there is a party anywhere persisting in that. I remem- 
ber that some weeks ago the matter came up—at least, I have been 
told so in the newspapers, and 1 am quoting newspapers—that in 
another body a provision, I suppose like that which the gentleman 
is talking about, came up for action and that the expression was 
of that character—so unanimous and vigorous against affirmative 
— that the gentleman who had it in charge was glad to with- 
draw it. 

Mr. MANN. Will the gentleman yield to me for a question? 

Mr. HEPBURN. Certainly. 

Mr. MANN. Does the gentleman think that the same body of 
eee would ratify the Hay-Pauncefote treaty and pass this 

ill? 
Mr. HEPBURN. I think thatanswers the question of the gen- 
tleman from Missouri. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. I did not hear that. 

Mr. HEPBURN. The gentleman suggests that the body that 
would pass this bill woujd not probably ratify the Hay-Pauncefote 
treaty. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Well, if they do not intend to press 
that treaty, why do they not withdraw it from the attention of the 


| Senate and be through with it? 


Mr. HEPBURN. Oh, well, now, that isa question which the 
gentleman ought not toask. You know that nobody can answer 
that. What particular reason there may be for withdrawing it or 
withholding the withdrawal nobody knows excepting those that 
have charge of the subject. 

Mr. McRAE. Mr. Chairman 

Mr. CLARKE of New Hampshire. 
any way. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. 





We ought to do our duty, 


Does not the gentleman think 


| the passage of this bill would go a very long way in persuading 


gentlemen in some other body to withdraw that treaty? 
Mr. HEPBURN. Ishould certainly hope that that would be so. 
But, gentlemen, are we going to stop now because of the fear that 


| something may lie in the future? 


Mr. CLARK of Missouri. No—— 

Mr. HEPBURN. That is what we have been doing for fifty 
years. Are you going to continue it? 

Mr, CLARK of Missouri. I will make one suggestion, if you 
will permit. If you will put back that word “fortify” into this 
bill and pass it here almost unanimously, and then if the conferees 
of this House will stand up to it, we do not care about the treaty. 

A Memper. That word “fortify” is not out of the bill yet. 

Mr. HEPBURN. Iam glad the gentleman has reminded me of 
that branch of the matter. The changes that the committee have 
consented to in the interest of harmony, as they supposed, think- 
ing that they had done all that any opponent of the bill required— 
being misled in that direction; and I do not mean to say improp- 
erly misled, for perhaps we misled ourselves—I would say that I 
do not think those changes make any radical difference in the bill. 
If the gentleman will allow me, in the eighth line the proposition 
of the committee was to strike out the word ‘‘ defend” and insert 
the word “protect.” Can the gentleman find any difference? 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Yes, I can find a difference. One of 
them is just a hazy proposition, and the other is a direct concrete 
proposition in very many instances. 

Mr. HEPBURN. Which is the ‘‘concrete” and which is the 
‘*hazy?” 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Why, the word “protect” is hazy, 
and the word ‘' fortify” is a definite word. 

Mr. HEPBURN. Why, it seemsto methat the word “ protect” 
has the broader meaning. It means authorizing to defend; that 
is, in the sense of protection. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. I know. 

Mr. HEPBURN. And again—— 

Mr. TERRY. I would like to call the gentleman's attention to 
one fact there: In place of “fortification” you substitute the word 
‘* provisions,” and in place of ‘‘defend”’ you use the word ‘‘ protect.” 

at word ‘‘ protect” is the very word that is used in the Clayton 
and Bulwer treaty. If we put in that word ‘‘protect” in place of 
the word ‘‘defend,” may it not virtually, to that extent, be consid- 
ered as yielding to the contention of England? 

Mr. HEPBURN. That word “protect” would bind the United 
States to defend, make safe, make secure the canal. In the treaty 
that is the word. Using the word “‘ protect” compels our Govern- 
ment to make safe and secure the canal. What is the difference? 

Mr. TERRY. I want to call the attention of the gentleman to 
this fact, that the Clayton-Bulwer treaty specially prohibited any 
fortification; but after striking out the word “defend” and the 
word “fortifications” you then use the very word used in that 
treaty, and you are proposing to use that word now. 

Mr. HEPBURN. Yes, thetreaty did; and yet you will remember 
that within ten years of that time Great Britain, in violation of 


It might not, 
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that treaty, made a treaty with Nicaragua in which she reserved 
and secured the power, at her pleasure, to move her forces into 
Nicaraguan territory for the purpose of protecting and defend- 
ing the canal, 

And again, our Government in 1857, seventeen years after the 
treaty, while certain gentlemen say it was still a subsisting, bind- 
ing, and controliing obligation upon us, we negotiated for build- 
ing this canal ourselves and securing it and protecting it alone, 
without the aid of Great Britain, and had the right to enter upon 
the territory with our armies and use our fleet for the purposes of 
protection. 

Mr. TERRY. I thoroughly agree with the gentleman in his 
idea that England violated the Clayton-Bulwer treaty; that be- 
ing so, we are absolved from that, and therefore we ought not 
to return to the use of language that is employed in that treaty, 
by striking out ‘‘ fortify” and ‘* defend ” and putting in the place 
of those strong, plain words this word ‘* protect ” or ** protection.” 
That was in the Clayton-Bulwer treaty, and if you put it in here 
we may be considered to that extent as yielding to their conten- 


tion. 

Mr. HEPBURN, Is the gentleman from Arkansas or myself 
making this or 

Mr. TERRY. I understood the gentleman to yield tome. I 
know the gentleman will make it better than I, and shall not in- 
terrupt him anv further. 

Mr. HEPBURN, It was only a matter of idle curiosity that I 
had. | Laughter. } 

Mr. TERRY. will be satisfied if I have aroused the gentle- 
man’s curiosity sufficient to direct his attention to this use of a 
word from the Clayton-Bulwer treaty. 

Mr. HEPBURN. Theotherrecommendation of the committee is 
to substitute the word *‘ provisions” for the word “‘ fortifications,” 
im the fourteenth line of the second page, and to substitute ‘‘as may 
be necessary” instead of the words “‘ will be required.” And these 
words, you will remember, are addressed to the Secretary of War, 
who is charged with the construction. 

Mr. Chairman, there are a number of other topics that I would 
like to discuss, but in view of the demands made upon me for 


. time, and the demands that will be made upon you, I think I 


should not oa the attention of the House longer. 

Mr. DOLLIVER,. Will my colleague permit me? I was inter- 
ested in his speech, to the effect that the Clayton-Bulwer treaty 
might be abrogated by the Government. Do I understand the 
gentleman to claim that it might be abrogated by an act of Con- 
uress proceeding with the work, or does it require diplomatic 
negotiations? 

r. HEPBURN. I suppose the orderly way would be to abro- 
gate it through the State Department; but I have no doubt about 
our ability and our right by legislative enactment to abrogate it, 
or by doing publicly and above board that which would be dia- 
ee ee with its a. 

Mr. GILBERT. Did not the building of the Suez Canal on the 
part of Great Britain virtually abrogate the treaty itself? 

Mr. HEPBURN. I do not know that. I never heard it dis- 
cussed, and have not given attention to that subject; but I want 
to call attention to the fact that the condition of the commerce 
of the whole world, especially of this country, with reference to the 
western coast, has so since that time that it would be in- 
equitable and unjust to hold us to a treaty fifty years old, if there 
— Se reason than simply the fact that necessity demands 

tsa tion. 

Mr. TALBERT. Speaking of the last commission that was ap- 
ponte’ I would like to ask the gentleman why that commission 

as not made a report. 

Mr. HEPBURN. They have not got through their work yet. 
They have several hundred men at work now. 

Mr. TALBERT. It seems that they could have reported some- 


thing. 
Pew HEPBURN. Ido not know; I am not informed about 
at. 

Mr. MANN. May I call the gentleman's attention to the fact 
that four of the members of the present commission have already 
Rath sna avestane i and made a report favorable to the Nica- 

aTOneieas ‘ Thetée a correct pom ne ee 

P. RASS. gentleman speaks of a treaty having 
been made which authorizes us to gothere. It is under that treaty 
that this bill is introduced. 

Mr. HEPBURN. That is a subsisting treaty, and we would 
have the right under that treaty to-day to construct the canal if 
we desired to do it. Mr, Chairman, I reserve the balance of my 


time. 
Mr. LEVY. Let me ask 
aa ae ee 


? 
Mr. HEPBURN. The United States. 
Mr. LEVY. Has it the largest amount of shipping? 
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Are Trusts the Offsprings of Protection —They Haye Long Flourished in Free-traq 
England. @ 


A Review of Three Years of Preeident McKinley's Administration, 


Prosperity for all Classes, and Especially for the Workingman and the Farmer 
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HON. CHARLES DIOK, 


OF OHIO, 
In THE HovusE oF KEPRESENTATIVES, 
Saturday, June 2, 1900. 


The House having under consideration the joint resolution (H. J. Res. 133) 
proposing an amendment to the Constitution of the United States— 

Mr. DICK said: 

Mr. Speaker: Within the last year or two we have heard and 
read much on the subject of the formation of large combinations of 
capital which are commonly called trusts. Our friends on the other 
side of the House, and the Democratic papers which represent 
them, are in the habit of claiming that trusts are simply the out- 
come of a protective tariff. I claim, Mr. Speaker, that this is not 
the case. As far back in the history of the world as the time of 
the ancient Greeks and Romans corporations and combinations of 
capital were plentiful. Under the early Roman law corporations 
could be formed at the will of the promoter without any special 
state authorization. There is record of a combination in the iron 
trade which was established more than 2,000 yearsago. Our friends 
on the other side of the House must concede that this was before 
the days of protective tariff had developed in any part of the then 
known world. 

Aristotle tells us that ‘“‘there was a man in Syracuse, in the days 
of Dionysius, the tyrant, who bought all the iron in the island of 
Sicily, and was able to sell it at such prices as he pleased, and 
thereby made much profit. When Dionysius, the tryant, heard of 
this he was pleased with the ingenuity of the man, and told him 
that he might keep his money, but had better leave Syracuse.” 

More than a century Blackstone said: ‘‘ When it is for the ad- 
vantage of the public to have a particular right kept on,foot or con- 
tinued, to construct artificial presence, who may maintain a perpet- 
ual succession and enjoy a kind of legal immortality,’ the law 
authorizing corporation seems certain and proper. He predicated 
the need of this form of organization “for the advantage of the 

ublic.”’ 

. England’s industrial conditions were the precursor of those in the 
United States. Originally every individual worked and did busi- 
ness independently for himself. a ee however, as the <e- 
mands of industry increased and broadened productive enterprise 
was compelled to concentrate. Capital appeared and gave em- 
ployment to workers, and so the employing and employed clas:es 
were devel . Larger enterprises of manufacture, mining, and 
commerce called for the association of capital in order to carry on 
business to the best advantage. Partnerships became common 
and to some extent corporations succeeded the partnership form of 
doing business. This was the condition of affairs in England down 
te Sie Serre oo ighteenth century. 

In the United States industrial development began slowly. It was 
retarded by the conditions relating to the settlement and subjuya- 
tion of a new country, and by adverse English legislation that, until 
the begi of their national existence, aimed to repress all cv!- 
onial manufacture. When, however, national independence gave 
a stimulus to national enterprise, all forms of industry went forward 
with giant strides. In lessthan one-half a century we were rivaling 
the aes country in the diversity and importance of our manu- 


The United States has been notably a nation of wealth producers 
and distributers. Our history is a record of masterly effort to wring 
from the strongholds of nature the material gainsthat have enric)««! 
us. Lavensere gps Dep Sentenee the labor of hands, and at the 
same time increased prod: and consumption to almost fabulous 
cial ieee into aia = 2rd aes ith labor 

0 a po coo ig wi abor 
and invention for the general good. ecm 


the gentleman one question. What! The factory system, that was to revolutionize the labor activity 0! 


mankind, to exercise its influence in land as early as 1730, 
When Webdadiniciiesaaieieea : : 

a the mother of the household took a week to knit 
a pair cendgh died taber ean pebinty thar wan not enore than 












sia : ears ago hand looms were used to weave cloth 
i few cont ahome throughout the country. Wool was carded at 
Scenes ts, homemade, covered the floors; farmers mowed 
hale ‘felds with seythes; the blacksmith forged the horseshoes 


for the village; the seamstress made the clothes that the girls and 
boys wore, and everybody depended upon the shoemaker for 
footwear. 


‘All that is changed now. Machinery and factories have super- 
seded individual labor. Our knit goods, our shirts, indeed every- 
thing that we wear, are made within the factory, because they can 
be made better and cheaper there than they ever could be by indi- 
vidual workers. The mowing machine, the reaper, the raker, and 
pinder enable one or two men to do the work of twenty. “ies 

vith 


Out of these inevitable conditions arose the corporation. 
the factory came the foundry and the great manufacturing estab- 
lishments, ever growing bigger and bigger in response to the ever- 
increasing demand of the consuming public. It was no longer 
ible for the individual worker to meet the situation. The 
formation of industrial armies followed as a matter of course—larger 
capital was required than any one man could control. 
were for a time effective to a certain extent. — 2 
The corporation in its early days was not in favor in England, 


Partnerships 


d the feeli inst it found frequent expression in the common 
on In the United States similar hostility to corporations was 


exhibited even down to the middle of the nineteenth century. 
Nevertheless, the corporation had to come whether the people fan- 
cied it or not, and whether the laws of the country gave free trade 
or protection to ind . Thesmall corporation has had its day. 
It will always remain, but for large enterprises it has been ee 
seded by those t aggregations of capital that, for want of a bet- 
ter term, are called trusts. These combinations are, after all, only 
corporations on @ scale. They are changed in size but not in 
form. It is the hig est development of the centralization idea, 
manifested in and industry. It is the evolution of modern 
es I t to sh is that these 1 bi 
Mr. Speaker, w. wan ow now is ese large combi- 
nations of capital, or trusts, are not the outgrowth of a protective 
tariff; that — are not peculiar to the United States. On the con- 
, the their existence in England long before the Dingley 
tariht waa ed or became a law, and long before the enactment 
of the McKinley tariff of 1890. In order to do this, Mr. Speaker, I 
want to place on record before the House some facts regarding the 


organization and combination of some of the largest trusts in the 
United Kingdom. The facts given are authentic and official, and 


they clearly show that the trusts of to-day are as much a creature 
of a oats and a tariff for revenue only as they are of a protective 
tari 


A surface examination of the commercial methods of the United 
Kingdom does not reveal such a great change when contrasted with 
those of ten years ago, but if we examine into the subject more 
minutely we see how deep a root the same principle of ama tion | 
has struck into the businesses of the United Kingdom as well as those | 
of the United States. In view of the importance, both commercial 


. 


and financial, of the tion of this new era in my my | pro- | 
motion, I think it well to bring vividly before the House the extent 







to which the new movement already gone, and the following | 
table shows at a glance a list of some of the large combines recently | 
formed in the United Kingdom: 
Date. | Capital. 

Get. 6.1888 | Salt Union, Limited ».----......-..-eee0-)-seneeezs. £2, 000, 000 

July 11896 | J.& P. Coats, Limited.......-----°°°°22777! 5; 800, 000 

Nov. %, 2, 750, 000 

6, 000, 900 

1 4, 500, 000 

600, 000 

250, 000 

2, 500, 000 

250, 000 

170,000 

9, 200; 000 

4, 200, 000 

300, 000 

2, 750, 000 
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With the object of giving a brief history of the above trusts, as 
well as setting forth their principal features and characteristics, I 
give the following facts acquired from the records and papers of 
their incorporation in England: 

SALT UNION, LIMITED. 

This trust was registered on October 6; 1888, to consolidate the 
undertakings of salt businesses in the United Kingdom, and is the 
oldest modern combine in that country. The salt works and prop- 
erties of numerous firms and companies were acquired, including 
freehold and leasehold rock salt, brine, and other lands, ete. The 
authorized capital is £2,000,000 in ordinary shares of £10, and 
£1,000,000 in 7 per cent noncumulative preference shares of £10, 
and the whole amount has been subscribed and paid up. There 
are also £1,000,000 first mortgage 44 per cent perpetual debenture 
stock ranking on the properties coven to be taken over by the com- 
pany, with interest payable January 1 and July 1; and £200,000 44 
per cent B mortgage debenture stock (part of £250,000 authorized), 
with interest payable January 1 and July 1, and the principal re- 
deemable at the option of the company at 105 per cent, on or at 
any time after June 30, 1902, on six months’ notice, while the com- 
pany has reserved the rights to redeem the stock earlier by pur- 
chase in the market or privately, and it is secured by a first charge 
on a acquired subsequently to October 8, 1888, and a sec- 
ond charge on the rest of the undertaking. 

- The stock was issued in March, 1895, through Messrs. Glyn, Mills, 
Curie & Co., at 104 per cent. The issue of this second debenture 
stock clearly proves that the company has been all along in ‘ back 
water.’’ The accounts are made up annually to December 31 and 
submitted in February. For the period to December 31, 1899, the 
ordinary capital got 10 per cent; for the year 1890, 7 per cent; for 
1891 and 1892, 5 per cent; for 1893, 3 per cent; for 1894, 24 per cent; 
for 1895, 2 per cent, and for 1896, 1 per cent. For 1897 the prefer- 
ence dividend was only paid to the extent of 1} per cent and for 
1898 nothing was paid on either class of shares. In the accounts 
for 1898, including £12,531 brought forward, there was an available 
balance for the latter year of £45,323, and in order to pay debenture 
stock interest the sum of £8,676 was taken from the reserve, reduc- 
ing that fund to £108,823. There are no returns for 1899, Regis- 
tered office 45 Tower Buildings, Water street, Liverpool. 

UNITED ALKALI COMPANY, LIMITED. 

This company was formed for the purpose of purchasing and con- 
solidating into one undertaking various chemical works in the 
United Kingdom, in which some or all of the following chemicals 
are manufactured by what is known as the Leblanc process, viz: A 
bleaching powder, soda ash, caustic soda, white alkali, sulphate of 
soda, crystals of soda, chlorate of potash, sulphuric acid, hydro- 
chloric acid, sulphur, ete. In addition to the chemical works, the 
company made arrangements whereby they have power, which they 
have exercised, to acquire valuable salt mines and works through- 
The Leblane process, by which bleaching powder 
and other chlorine products, in conjunction with caustic soda, aro 
economically manufactured. Carbonates of soda are produced more 
cheaply by the ammonia process. The following are the names of 
the businesses iorming the trust when first established: 


Names and address of venders. 






















NS rontguddvevedccs spceavessesesscedccccoscesceccce St. Helens, 

Globe Alkali Company, Limited.........................s...- St. Helens, 

Greenback Alkali Works Company, Limited ................. St. Helens, 

tt ais anaes ahh ndeeaaahenedecen caceocoestt .8t. Helens, 

SEE 08 OTD, REEUINE Sec casccccccccccccccceccenccese St. Helens, 

St. Helens Chemical Company................ .-St. Helens. 

Sutton Lodge Chemical Company, Limited... St. Helens. 

TE +, Sui heli enadbouccencteane St. Helens, 

The Atlas Chemical Company, Limited .................-.s0. Widnes. 

Gaskell, DEP iist aictinn Cobb ebdakes odéscecedoeseteas Widnes, 

Golding, Davis & Co., Limited ........cccscccsceccsccescecces Widnes 

iodine oh cated hn en enneenendnana sh enee att Widnes 

The Liver Alkali Company, Limited ......................000 Widnes 

Niel, Mathieson & Co., Limited ............ccccccccccccccesces Widnes, 

CRC ds) menlnidiiiltibnes dbceenadanedéeniehaamess Widnes, 

M tt Bros. & Huntleu, Limited.... Flint. 

James Muspratt & Sons................ Widnes. 

W. Pilkington & Son ................... mm ..Widnes. 

The Runcorn Soap and Alkali Company, Limi ..Runcorn, 

is thie thd dimes abetniamennennuaibacedenss conte Widnes, 

Sulivan A itthacemiehien nh eedegeposoeheoasaeses Widnes. 

The Widnes Alkali Company, Limited ....................... Widnes. 

iS 2s) « dsnie wonton ed stebinchpooecce cesses Runcorn. 

The Netham Chemical Company, Limited.................... Bristol. 

i ek ann snc dan casndbecedecsoonscecesss Runcorn. 

ind Mocs lectus ceccocscocesccocccce Heworth-on-Tyne, 

The J. Ch i ichntudceccnce . Jarrow. 

The Newcastle Chemical Works Company, Limited . Gateshead. 

NE Jarrow-on-Tyne, 

Chemical Works Company, Limited ..... ---Seaham Harbor. 

The St. Bede mpany, Limited ............-++<«+ Jarrow-on-Tyne. 
Tenant & Partners, Limited.............-.-++s«s«cee Hebburn-on-Tyne. 

Wi d ET, LAIDONE. once cconesecoossesenast Walsend-on-Tyne. 

The Eg! Company, Limited.............«00+- Irvine, Scotland 

The Irvine Chemical Company, Nt ccctnatinhbtbaknesabied Irvine, Scotland 

The N pany, Limited...........«.. Dalmuir, Scotland. 

Charles Dt lsdcdsdeuerenghabetdanbuebidweeiie Glasgow, Scotland, 

EE IN nbuicdcdocdcccctcnstcotsedscccousecose Fleetwood. 


Arrangements of a satisfactory character were also made at the time 
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to obtain control of the Leblanc departments of the following busi- 
nesses: FE. Bramwell & Sons, St. Helens; Morgan Mooney, Dublin; 
Dublin and Wicklow Manure Company, Limited, Dublin; P. A. 
Mawdlesley, Flint, and the Tyneside Chemical Company, Limited, 
Newcastle-on-Tyne. Since the above was floated the following 
works have been taken over and now form part of the trust: Messrs. 
McKechina, St. Helens; Tharsis Sulphur and Copper Company, 
Widnes, and I. C. Gamble & Sons, St. Helens. 

The authorized capital is £6,000,000, in shares of £10, half in 
ordinary and half in 7 per cent cumulative preference, ranking also 
for a priority as to capital, and power was taken to issue debenture 
stock for £2,500,000. A very considerable portion of the purchase 
money for the various works was taken in ordinary and preference 
shares and debenture stock, and the total capital issued is £2,893,430 
ordinary shares, £2,825,240 preference shares, and all the debenture 
stock, the whole amount having been called up. The debenture 
stock carried 5 per cent interest, payable January 1 and July 1, and 
is redeemable at 110 per cent at the option of the company after ten 
years from 1891, on six months’ notice. 

The object of the company by its formation was the avoidance of 
undue competition which had prevailed between the various man- 
ufacturers mentioned; the reduction of cost of transit by supplying 
goods from the district nearest the consumer; the economies which 
would necessarily result from unity and concentration of manage- 
ment, and the increased efficiency of all the manufactories from 
applying to each the highest standard of working which the best 
experience and technical ability of the trade will show to be possible. 

he question of arriving at the value of the properties, together 
with a schedule of the profits made by each firm in the trust, was 
at the time not even stated in the prospectus, and the public was 
left in complete ignorance of whether or not the businesses were 
being run at a profit or otherwise. All that was stated in the pro- 
spectus was that “the price to be paid for the whole of the proper- 
ties and privileges, including patent and other rights and royalties, 
but exclusive of stock in trade materials (raw, and in the process 
of manufacture) and stores, is £6,851,500.’’ The amount had been 
arrived at by a subcommittee of eight, acting under the direction of a 
committee of thirteen, appointed by the manufacturers, and after 
careful consideration by such subcommittee of the producing power 
and position of the works, and of the reports made by two or more 
members of the committee or directors, who in each case had 
examined the works. 

The accounts are made up annually to December 31, and sub- 
mitted in the following March. It can not be said that this 
company has been a success from the start, or that even to-day, as 


shown by its latest returns, that it is a paying concern to the 
investors. The following yearly payments of dividends are specially 
interesting: 

For the period to December 31, 1891, 5 per cent was paid on the 


ordinary shares; for 1892, 6 per cent; for 1893, 5 per cent; for 1894, 
nil; for 1895, 1 per cent; for 1896, 2 per cent; and for 1897, 1898, 
and 1899 only the full preference dividend was paid, there being no 
distribution to the ordinary shareholders. 

The gross profit for 1899 amounted to £380,215, and the net profit 
after providing £120,833, for debenture interest was £198,765. The 
full dividend on the preference shares absorbed £191,175, and the 
carry forward is raised from £29,277 to £36,868. Naturally the 
£2,893,430 of ordinary capital gets nothing except the gory of 


ing 
in such a ificently inflated concern. The wo perty 
plant, ete., are valued, for balance-sheet purposes, at £7,196,915, and 


stock in trade is put down at £812,376, no less. Another item to be 
regarded with tful adoration is the £349,703 of investments, 
of which £239,95 is ‘‘in subsidiary companies.”” With such 
handsome assets it is, of course, quite unnecessary to have more 
than £58,000 cash in hand to pay debenture ae £60,417; and 
dividends, £95,587, not to mention the £305,257 of debts owing by 
the company. A distribution of a beggarly 3 per cent on the ordi- 
nary capital for the past six years can only be described as bitterly 
Sapewies and unbusinesslike, and altogether unsatisfactory. 
The best critics affirm that even a spell of excellent trade, such as 
is being done to-day, might serve only to enable this concern to put 
De anes tommannall in order. It is clear on the surface that the 
company was f upon an artificial basis, that it is ridiculous! 
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J. & P. COATS, LIMITED, AN INTERNATIONAL TRUST, 


This compony was registered originally on August 6, 1890, to ta). 
over the business of the firm of the same name, cotton thread 1), - 
facturers. This, however, included only the business of Mess; 
Coats as then carried on at Paisley and in Rhode Island (Unj;,,j 
States) andelsewhere. Six a later an amalgamation was eff. (| 
with the “To firms of Clark & Co., Jonas Brook & Brot}yor. 
and James Chadwick & Brother, limited. The authorized ¢a),\;,) 
was then raised to £5,500,000—£3,0C0,000 in ordinary stock sq 
£2,500,000 in 6 per cent cumulative preference shares of £1(), ¢}). 
latter ranking also for a priority as to capital, and all the ordj.;y 
and £2,498,680 of the preference have boon issued and paid 1); 
The ordinary capital was formerly in shares of £10, but in 1499 jt 
was converted into stock. There is also £2,000,000 mortgage de}j1,. 
ture stock with 44 per cent interest, payable January 1 and Jy\y | 
and the conipany may pay off the whole or part of the issue 4} 
110 per cent at any time after January 1, 1901—if only a portion 
such portion to be ascertained by drawings. 

Included in the statement of capital, as above, are £500,000 of 
preference shares and £1,250,000 of ordinary shares (now sto.) 
issued in 1896 in connection with the taking over of business.’ 
as stated above; all of these preference shares were issued to th. 
vendors, as also many of the ordinary, partly at £50 per share, and 
52,500 new ordinary shares were issued to the existing holders of 
ordinary at the price of £50, all the new shares carrying dividends 
as from July 1, 1896. So successful has been the Coats enterprise. 
and so the dividends ay paid that these £10-shares are 
selling ay at over £80 each. The original market value, as seen 
above, is £5,500,000, but the value to-day is about £28,500,000. 

The accounts are made up annually to June 30 and submitted jn 
November, an interim dividend (in 1899 of 10 per cent) being paid 
in May. For the = ended December 31, 1890, both preference 
and ordinary shareholders received interest at the rate of 5 per cent 
per annum in lieu of dividends. For the next half year, to June, 
1891, and each of the years 1891-92, 1892-93, and 1893-94, the ordinary 
shareholders received 8 per cent per annum; for 1894-95, 10 per cent; 
for 1895-96 and 1896-97, 20 per cent; for 1897-98, 30 per cent; and for 
1898-99, 30 per cent and a further bonus of 10 percent. The reserve 
fund to-day stands at £1,500,000. Ordinary share premium account, 
£3,353,560; and there is carried forward £82,238. The dividend on 
the preference shares is payable half-yearly. 

By the combination with the Clarks, Brooks, and Chadwicks the 
Coats pag my taro vs the dominating interest in the cotton-thread 
trade in both hemispheres, for the old Clark firm had, like the old 
Coats firm, factories in the United States and elsewhere abroad. One 
of the secrets of the success of this thread enterprise has lain in 
the dexterity with which foreign markets have been secured and 
retained, in spite of the most prohibitive tariff walls, by the erec- 
tion of factories in countries in which it was not —, to ship 
thread manufactured in the mills in England and Scotland. At the 
last general méeting of the shareholders of J. & P. Coats, Limited, 
the chairman (Mr. Archibald Coats), made a significant statement 
and explained that the company, besides owning mills abroad, held 
shares in 12 manufacturing companies abroad, and he said that 
the major portion of the omer’ profits last year was derived 
from ccamsiinata outside of the United Kingdom. Time and again 
the selling prices of thread have been raised until, practically speak- 
ing, the price of the article is to-day something like 15 to 20 per 
cent higher than it originally was. Directors’ qualification, £1,(00 
of ordi or preference share angen. Registered office, Fergus- 
lie Th Works, Paisley Scotland. 


ENGLISH SEWING COTTON COMPANY, LIMITED. 


This company was registered on July 16, 1897, to take over 14 
businesses. Phe authorized capital is 22,000,000, in shares of £1, 
half being 5 per cent cumulative preference, having also a privrity 
as to capital, and half ordinary; and all the preference and £875,()s0 
ordinary have been subscribed and up, including 125,000 
ordinary shares issued in 1899 ata premium of 16s. pershare. There 
is also £875,000 first mortgage 4 per cent debenture stock, with in- 
terest payable January 1 and *-ly 1, while the principal is repaya!)!c 
at the = of the company on or after January 1, 1908, at par, or 
before date at 4 per cent premium, six months’ notice being 
required in either case. The stock is secured by a first mortgage 0! 
the freehold and leasehold properties and real estate. 
of the four great thread firms referred to in tle 


Coats ne ve that trust the interest. But to 

n it was necessary to obtain some control over 
the several com concerns in England. The object in 
view has always been t makers from “‘ cutting’’ against 
each other in Cegglal maxes, end to keep prices just at 4 
level to return a fair man t. The more effective con- 
trol of the trade that was became ble on the forma- 
tion of the imi is com- 
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Arkwright & Co., Limited, Cromford; Lawrence Ardern, Limited, 
Hazel Grove Mills, near Stockport; E. Ashworth & Sons, Limited, 
Fgerton Mills, near Bolton; Bagley & Wright, Limited, Oldham; 
Crawford Brothers, Limited, Beith, N. B.; John Dewhurst & Sons, 
Limited, Skipton; Ermen & Roby, Limited, Pendlebury; 8. Man- 
love & Sons, Limited, Belper; J. T. Raworth, Limited, Leicester; 
(. A. Rickards, Limited, Bell Busk; W. G. & J. Strutt, Limited, 
Milford; William Waller & Co., Limited, Manchester; J. & E. 
Waters & Co., Limited, Manchester; Geo. Wigley & Co., Limited, 
Derby; Waters & Rigg, Cumberland; and R. F. & J. Alexander & 
(‘o., Limited, joined the combination last year. 
The amalgamation is rather a peculiar one, inasmuch as each con- 
cern has to be carried on as a separate business, preserving its own 
individual characteristics, by a separate company, all the shares of 
which are held by the parent company. A controlling interest was 
also acquired by the English Sewing Cotton in the American Thread 
Company. The relations are no doubt somewhat complicated, for 
the Coats Coneet also is a large shareholder in the American 
Thread Company. It is also very significant, but J. & P. Coats, Lim- 
ited, in order to obtain an effective voice in the management of the 
English Sewing Cotton Company, took up a large block of the shares. 
When the English company was formed an agreement was con- 
cluded with the Coats Company whereby the proportions Of the 
trade to be done by each in certain foreign markets were broadly 
defined. Some of the firms in the English combination are spin- 
ners of silk and linen thread, and these, of course, do not affect the 
Coats combination, which is interested only in cotton thread, and 
the arrangement as to cotton thread was something like this: Cer- 
tain markets were allotted exclusively to each combination. One 
of these markets was Spain, which was allotted exclusively to the 
Coats Company. But in Spain the English combination has a mill 
which was erected for the supply of the Cuban market, and under 
the agreement was strictly confined to that market. Since Spain 
lost Cuba the relations between the two combinations have, until 
a few weeks ago, been somewhat strained by the English Sewing 
Cotton Compe, endeayoring to sell in Spain the product of the 
Spanish mill, for which a profitable market could no longer be 
found in Cuba. At one time this threatened to bring about a seri- 
ous rupture between the companies, but during March, when the 
English Sewing Cotton, Limited, issued the balance of the author- 
ized capital to the extent of £249,920, the chairman put at the foot 
of the circular an official notice that the difficulty had been success- 
fully removed. 
The accounts are made up annually to March 31 and submitted in 
August. For the period to March 31, 1898, only the preference 
dividend was paid, and for 1898-99, 1s. 9d. per share was paid on the 
ordinary shares, and after writing off the whole of the preliminary 
expenses, ete., amounting to £45,314, a balance of £40,873 was car- 
ried forward. Reserve fund (premium on new shares and deben- 
ture stock), £102,500. On account of 1899-1900 a dividend of 9d. 
per share has been declared, payable on January 25. Director's 
qualification, £1,000 of ordinary shares. Registered office, 30 
Spring Gardens, Manchester. 


FINE COTTON SPINNERS AND DOUBLERS’ ASSOCIATION, LIMITED. 


This association was registered on March 31, 1898, and was formed 
for the purpose of ating into one concern all the companies 
and firms engaged in Snaies ne (sea island) cotton, or in doub- 
ling yarns made from this and other staples of cotton, and of carrying 
on the business of fine spinners and doublers hitherto carried on by 
the:n ane The authorized capital is £4;000,000 in shares of 
£1, hal 5 per cent cumulative preference, having a priority 
also as to capital, and half ordinary, and power was taken to issue 
debenture stock for £2,000,000. All the preference and debenture 
pe and £1,648,000 of the ordinary, have been subscribed and 
called up. The debenture stock was issued at par, carried 4 per 
cent interest, payable March 31 and September 30, is redeemable 
at the option of the a pd on or after 
or before that date at 10 per cent premium on six months’ notice, 
and is secured by a first mortgage upon the freehold, leasehold, and 


copyhold popes 
f The —_ which the various undertakings have been united 
is that of pro: 


ptember 30, 1918, at par, 


t-earning capacity, computed on a three years’ aver- 

age, taken in each case tap $0 the date ct the last balance prior to the 

signature of the contract, as ascertained by investigation of the books 

by a leading firm of accountants. The total pars consideration 

ncaa eA aie ese at to ke a Se ne 
was, e of the flotation, £3,352,804 16s. 

ld., thistenee for 31 businesses at first 

The of the formation of the compas 
, that of centralization of office 


arrangements, which it was anticipat 
‘comin economy my ~ 


is a list of the firms that form the trust to-da 
10 having entered since the flotation of the combine: 


y are the stereoty 
work and of buying 


ed 


y, ho 


SS 


Names and addresses of venders. 


IL MMIII. «os sc oc tube pekecneeueceetiee . West Gorton, 
Pr GeOee, RAMDICOG. .....ccccccccccccecceceue ». Ancoats, 
Bellhouse, James & W., Limited ..................- Manchester. 


Bennett, C. E., & Co., Limited 


Bolton Spinning and Doubling Company, Limited. Bolton. 

Bouth, F. W., & Co., Limited .......... hpiseeuweduss Leigh, Lancashire, 
ERE. BR, ieMt Man BER ns ckundneconéandece<ace Nottingham, 
Brown, J. Henderson, Limited ....................-/ Ancoats. 

Brown & Fallows, Limited ..................s.se+- Bolton. 

Cash, John, & Sons, Limited. .........s.ceeccecceess Mansfield. 
Christic, Hectors, LAmIt0d. ....cccgccckeccescccccsss Settle. 


Froggatt, John, & Co., Limited 
Gorsey Bank Doubling Company, Limited . 
Houldsworth, T., & Co., Limited 
Jackson Street Spinning Company, Limited. Manchester. 

Knott, John, & Sons, Limited................ Ashton-ander-Lyne. 
ON A NES ante Salford. 


Nottingham. 
Stockport. 
solington, Manchester. 







Lee apenas Company, Limited ................44 Atherton, 
Marsden, James, & Sons, Limited .................-. Bolton. 
Marsland, Robert, & Co., Limited.................-. Manchester, 
Bes Bs Oek, CAINE. 5. civic ck ccccccenccccevecdl Ancoats. 
Moorhouse, Samuel, Limited....................-.- Stockport, 
Musgrave Spinning Company, Limited............ Bolton. 
Murray, A. & G., a... aaa 
OS ae Bollington, near Macclesfield. 
Ormrod, Hardcastle & Co., Limited ................ Bolton. 
PORDEOR RIL BIE 6 aoe sec cvcncenscyscccescccss Stockport. 
Reddish Spinning Company, Limited ............. Stockport. 
NINE ccccccccccccecoecceseceses Stockport, 

A i BNIIs oc dns ccc ccctccceccccsccasscce Bolton. 
Shaw%ardine & Co., Limited ......................Ameoats. 


Swindells, G., & Sons, Limited 


Bollington,near Macclesfield. 
Taylor, T., & Sons, Limited 


Bolton. 





Thackeray, J. L., & Sons, Limited... «+-e+----.-NOttingham. 

ree Borrowash, near Derby. 
Towlson, J., & Co., Limited... ...Derby. 

Wolfenden & Son, Limited... ... Bolton. 

Woodeaves Company, Limited...................-- Derby. 


Wright, Caleb, & Co., Limited ..................... 
Société Cotonniére d’Hellemmes, Limited, care of 
W. H. Ingram, 15 Cross street, Manchester ...... Lille, France. 


Tyldesley, 


It is very significant that, again, J. & P. Coats, Limited, subscribed 
for a large number of shares in order to protect their interests as 
consumers. The reason for the Coats Company doing this may be 
seen from the fact that they buy a very large proportion, if not the 
greater portion, of the spun cotton they use from the Fine Spinners’ 
combination. Only last fall, when the Fine Spinners issued the 
remaining balance of capital in order to further take in two more 
outside firms, Messrs. Coats were allotted a further sum of £100,000 
in the Fine Spinners’ trust. 

The accounts are made up annually to March 31 and submitted in 
May. For the year to March, 1899, 8 per cent was paid, which for 
the first year’s working was certainly not bad. The gross profits 
made was £362,927, which, after deducting interest and debenture 
stock and a proportion of the formation expenses, left a net profit 
for distribution of £299,015, out of which the ordinary shareholder 
received the above distribution, while £80,000 was placed to a reserve 
fund, and a balance carried forward of £20,879. The preference 
dividend is paid half yearly. Directors’ qualification, £5,000, ordi- 
nary shares. 

The association earned last year a net profit of no less than 
£459,422, after charging £102,981 for depreciation. Adding the 
amount brought in, there is a total disposable balance of £472,540. 
After deducting debenture interest amounting to £80,000, and pay- 
ing off the remainder of the formation expenses (£21,401), there 
remains £370,139. Out of this the directors propose to appropriate 
a sum of £100,000 to reserve, as against £80,000 a year ago, making 
a total reserve of £180,000 accumulated within the two years. In 
addition to this reserve built up out of profits on trading, there isa 
special reserve of £231,175, consisting of the premium on shares 
issued during the financial year. After placing £100,000 to the 
reserve fund and providing for the preference dividend, the directors 
recommend a balance dividend on the ordinary shares at the rate of 
10 per cent per annum, making a total distribution of 8 per cent for 
the year, or the same as for 1898-99. Even then the fairly substan- 
tial balance of £36,565, subject to bonuses to management and to 
auditor’s remuneration, remains to be carried forward. Registered 
office, Temple Chambers, St. James’s square, Manchester. 


BRADFORD DYERS ASSOCIATION, LIMITED, 


This company was registered on the 3d of December, 1898, and 
was formed primarily for acquiring the businesses of the various 
companies and firms engaged in what is commonly known as the 
Bradford Piece Dyeing Trade. From the very start it met with 
success. How complete is this trust will be seen from the fact that 
the businesses syndicated comprise about 90 per cent of the Brad- 
ford Piece Dyeing Trade; two of the firms in the trust having also 
extensive warp dyeing departments. Some idea of the gigantic 
trade done by these firms may be seen again by the fact that goods 
are dyed annually by the associated firms amounting in value to some- 
thing like twelve to fifteen millions pound sterling ($60,000,000 to 
$75,000,000). Theindustry isone of greatimportance and magnitude, 
the number of persons (mostly men) employed by the association 
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being about 7,500, and the consumption of coal alone about a quarter 
of a inillion tons per annum. 
The goods treated are in use in almost every household in the 
United Kingdom, and a large per cent also of the United States as 
well as other foreign countries. The authorized capital is £3,000,000 
in shares of £1, half being 5 per cent cumulative preference, having 
a priority also as to capital, and half ordinary, and power was taken 
to issue debenture stock for £1,500,000. The first issue of capital was 
for £1,000,000 of each of the three classes, and the whole amount has 
been subscribed and called up, the vendors having taken £333,333 
of ordinary, and a similar amount of preference shares and de- 
benture stock. The debenture stock was issued at par, and is 
secured by a first deed constituting a specific first mortgage upon 
all the properties of the country, carries 4 per cent interest, paya- 
; ble January 1 and July 1, and is perpetual; although in the event 
ee ig of winding up at any time for the purpose of reconstruction, amal- 
gamation or otherwise, the debenture stock is redeemable at £110 
per £100 stock. The following businesses comprise the association: 


Names and addresses of venders. 





preference shares, absorbing £25,000; in establishing a reserve {,, 1 
with £60,000; in paying a dividend for the six months to Deco»)... 
31 last at the rate of 10 per cent per annum on the ordinary «| 
requiring £49,328; and in carrying forward the balance of ‘£0; ;»»’ 
which is equal to 2} per cent on the ordinary shares. Calcy|.;;. 
the dividend from the dates on which the installments of the «) 
money fell due, the rate worked out to £8 13s. 11d. per cent per ce 
num. A larger dividend could have been paid, but for tho jr 
year the board deemed it wiser to create a substantial reserye {\\;,| 
and to carry forward a good balance, which the first genera] )),,., ;. 
ing heartily approved. Registered office, 39 Well street, Bradj,,,,| 





er 


YORKSHIRE INDIGO, SCARLET, AND COLOR DYERS, LIMITED, 


This company was registered on June 29, 1899. The company js 
formed for the purpose of acquiring and carrying on the busine ccs 
of several firms engaged in the Yorkshire indigo, scarlet, and ¢,), 
dyeing trade. The firms representing the trust comprise near), 
the Yorkshire dyeing businesses which are engaged in dyeing (| 
and wool cbeuiaebaes for,uniforms, liveries, etc., and used by to 
British, Indian, colonial, and foreign governments in the army, }\,\y, 


all 


Goonnd Asunbtawe, TAGE so ec grwecsccccsccccccsedsccuscentense Bradford h ° ’ 
William Aykroyd & Sons .................. ciadiaieneaianalae Bradford. post-office, and civil-service department, and by the constabulary. 
ey net Dyeing Company, Limited.............. ee railway, and other institutions. Several of the above firms hai. 

sorge br 8 . Bi ccceccce eeeecccccccce sencesesessosooe cess ouse. s s : s : 2 : 
Graven Pearson & Co. Limited................0-077--7777-777 Brighouse. long held a wide reputation as the principal dyers in their partic. 
gi) Fountain Winishing Company ONS ROS penstord. bs ular —— and ra — ae 0 oe - fact, the Leeds firms 
coed os .Grandage & Co., Limited.............-++-sereee-eeeenereres Bradford. especi are of excellent s ing and repute. 
yg? SY Bis MED GE OIDs oc acesestageceecocssoceccsccceqavesesteeste Guiseley. ‘ra 

d Hunsworth Dyeing Company, Limited.....-.-..22022777272277 Cleckheaton. _ The advantages claimed by the trust are that the indigo wool and 
Samuel Kirk Me tenes eee Leeds. piece dyeing is almost exclusively carried on in this part of Yor\- 
John see K& OO... .eeeeereeneeerersceersneeeneceerecensnens Keighley. shire. The several dyehouses taken over are conveniently situated 
Bdward Ripley & on 22-2... v2.0 soca. redfond. in the centers wheee the goods treated are manufactured, and they 
James and FR MOR: SANNIOE do ccew cn ccéusosinstsens Heckmondwike. a many —- which . — ce pe wy reproduce, 
Shaw & Co. wea ee een anncrnnecececssseeaseeeeereeeeaseesaaeennnes pley. 1e dyes used in the processes 0 in igo and scarlet « yeing areof a 
Sam Shepherd £00 .1.0-1..7--.ssscsssssosseccsssescssseeesss- Yeadon, very expensive character, and exceptional skill and technical kno 
Samuel Smith & Vo., Limited ..........c..ccceeeeeeeeeeensnene Bradford. edge are required to manipulate them profitably. Although the com- 
oe = 7 & Co pe sacomans Eros snseeteeapensnensnhny aepoend en. pany thus monopolizes to a large extent the business of indigo and 
Wand btean United... scarlet dyeing and is ina position to avoid cutting prices below the 
Whitaker Bros. & Oo., Dyers, SAMAUE ibstn tative crn cecadons Newlay. 2 standard rates, the were Na ” the _ e are such that very im- 
Frederick Cawley & O0....-..-.-.--seeererssereseeeserenecees anchester. rtant benefits are derived from the amalgamation without interier- 
. Kershaw & Son, Limited. ..................c2eecececeeenes Salford. . toe : : a's 
oes Guupang, Lamiith leer Wigan. ing with the existing scale of charges. This trust, with ample capital, 
TB; SENN 505 inact cubseibbice da hebabanesh sWhbaniéaceve dtodd Rochdale, can buy dye wares in large quantities, and this will add materially 
to the profit. Some of the businesses are especially 


Amongst the advantages to be gained by this amalgamation of 
interests the following were enumerated by the promoters: 

First, the avoidance of loss through undue competition and cutting 
of prices below cost. 


equipped for treating particular classes of material, and considera)le 
caving is effeeted by distributing the work to the dyehouses best 
adapted for dealing with it, and which can deal with larger quan- 


“Par ; ; . : .. | tities without adding materially to their standing charges. The 
Suits & 4 nd, the economies and improvements in production arising | ¢>)jowing is the list of firm names which comprise the trust: 
sine et from the combined practical knowledge of the members forming 
44 j 5 ; the board of directors (who are all men of great experience in the | William Kitchon & Co.....-.++.--++-- Leeds.......0-+-2- Established about 1700, 
py dyeing trade) as a consulting and advisory body available for each | Wiliam Walker & Go.--ccc-------7---Veeds.2....2.02:1-Eatablished 18 
; = th ae tralizati tof iad Semnel Donets & en. bibdedssbabada ar Kien dpe Betablished 1840. 
i e economies due to centralization of office work and of | Kirkburton Dye GORY nasa Bececsese shed 1861. 
buying, distributing, and financial arrangements, Se nar ne = amp on & Pie ee AED ve oeeere enon 104. 
; ; — ROE WUOROE 26 ses5nccessscn.s050cccBERnasecs.5ces. is 
One special feature of the Dyers’ Association is that, as far as pos- | smith & Horsfall,......2.22....22222.. Heekmondwike ... Established 1870, 
sible, the control of each firm shall remain in the hands of those | J. Longbottom &Co............---+-+. Luddenden Foot .. Established 1876. 
who have been responsible for its conduct in the past; and in order | }-“ J. Longbottom..........+---+++++-BHTRUR)+--++++-+0- nes eo 
: that such management may have an inducement to gontinuetogive | = ae is ne a ne Ss 
f their best efforts to that particular business, the directors are em- | The several businesses, which all through the British combines 
i powered under the articles of the association to pay commissions on | are a SS feature, will, as far as practicable, retain their inci- 
f the profits of each individual branch, thus safeguarding the princi- | viduality and be continued as distinct branches under the same 
; le of individual effort, to which so much success in the past has | control as heretofore. fi 
cf ao due. The authorized capital is £400,000, in shares of £1, half being 5} 
me i Here again, as in most cases in arriving at the combined average | per cent cumulative preference, having a priority also as to capital, 


profits earned by the various firms when a ted, figures for | and half ordinary, and £150,000 of each class of capital has |ven 
a period of three years have been taken, and a ce struck. When | subscribed and called up. There is also 4} per cent first mortzage 
first floated only 22 firms comprised the association, and the aggre- | debenture stock for £150,000, part of a total authorized of £200,000. 
gate average profit showed the annual average sum of £225,656 16s. | The stock is secured by a mortgage on the peepee and fixed ma- 
| 6d. The purchase price of the firms a ene £681,388 of | chinery, has interest payable January 1 and July 1, and is redeem- 
i good will, amounted to the sum of £2,870,640. able at the company’s option at 105 per cent on or at any time alter 
The accounts are made up annually to December 31. Quite | January 1, 1909, on six months’ notice, while in the event of liquia- 
recently the first annual meeting was held and some interesting | tion the stock is to be redeemed at 105 per cent, and the preferciice 
facts were brought out in the association report. The promises held | shares are also to partici equally with the ordinary in any sur- 
out in the prospectus have been more than borne out. The gross | plus after repayment of the ae up on both classes until the 
rofits estimated at the time, as set forth in the p tus, were at } preference shall have received a sum equal to 25 percent. |t 
; e rate of £225,656 per annum. The company, when the year’s | is proposed to pay the preference dividend yearly. The ac- 
Feb ; accounts.were made up, had been working months, and the | counts are to be made up annually to June 30, the first account not 

ei | gross profits made for that period amounted to £405,396, an excess | yet being presented. bs 
Rs ; practically of £100,000 over twelve months’ accounts. The pros-| The present directors, who are the heads of the various dyeing 
Te : pectus profit was arrived at after ing £50,000 per annum for | businesses, have agreed to remain in management for a period of 
2: oe maintenance and keeping the property in a thorough order. | five years at an of £1,575 per annum and a com- 
°s ; During the period under review upward of £80,000 had been so | mission equal to 10 per cent of the profits available for dividends on 
: charged. Other ex in connection with the flotation had been | the ordi shares. The assets taken over by the company from 
met out of the profits, while £62,500 was also put down for depre- | the several including land, dyeworks, ware mills, warehouses, 
ciation. But after all deductions, debenture interest, and interim | reservoirs, water mill plant, good will, etc., amounted to 
dividends on the preference and the ordinary shares there was an | £433,478 4s. 10d. altogether, although no returns of the 
available net balance of £150,271. first year’s workings are yet available, there is every evidence that 

concern. Registered 


This it was roposed to appropriate tar paying s dividend for the this will bea office, 23 John William 
: ; six montha to December 8 of 5 per cent per annum on the sthoct, Hudderetele. 
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BRADFORD COAL MERCHANTS AND CONSUMERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


This association was registered on May 31, 1899. There can be 
no doubt that when this trust was mooted it was rightly considered 
a big venture, such a thing as a coal combine never being thought 
of But when firms of such order and magnitude were disposed to 
combine together, a success from the beginning was already guar- 
anteed. The businesses combined annually turn over upward of 
9) per cent of the steam coal trade done in the city of Bradford, and 
a very large proportion of the household coal trade. The authorized 
capital is £250, in shares of £1, £100,000 being cumulative 5} 

+ cent preference, having a priority also as to capital, and £150,000 
ordinary, and £80,000 preference and £119,797 ordinary have been 
subscribed and called up, all the ordinary shares having been allotted 
to the vendors. The following are the names of the businesses form- 
ing the trust: 





Established. 


Names and addresses of venders, 


Jabez Cole & Co., Bradford. 

.| Willfam Parkinson, Bradford. 
-| Edward Parkinson, Bradford, 
-| Joshua Smith, Bradford. 

..| Joseph Carnelley, Bradford, 

.| Edward Pye, Bradford. 

...-| Henry Thacker, Bradford, 
John Triffitt, Bradford. 








Among the advantages of the amalgamation it is claimed that 
considerable economy will be effected in connection with the cost 
of administration, and the placing of orders with the collieries. It 
is a yery common thing for Yorkshire owners to sell very large 

uantities of coal at lower prices than small quantities of a few hun- 
dred tons, hence it comes about that those firms that can place the 
biggest contract can always obtain the best terms as to price of the 
article. Then, this combination of interests will bring about a dim- 
inution of intermediate charges, the board of directors being able 
in every part of the business to make one buying suffice. All the 
m rs have to serve in the ore of directors for a 
period not less five years, and they also have agreed not to 
en in any competing business for a period of twenty years. 

he value of the various businesses, together with the good will 
thereof, was stated in the prospectus as being £199,650, of which 
£79,860 was payable in cash and the balance by allotment to the 
vendors at par of 119,790 ordinary shares of £1, each fully’paid. 

This trust has just accomplished a year’s working, the first re- 

rt having been issued, the accounts being made up annually to 

farch 31 and submitted about May. The report of the directors 
states that, during the past year, business in the city and district of 
Bradford has been aeny active and satisfactory, and the direct- 
ors report an increased ing turnover, together with substantial 
profits thereon, considerably in excess of those certified in the com- 
pany’s prospectus issued in July, 1899. At the latter part of last 
year an important agreement was entered into between this trust 
and the Bradford Dyers’ Association, Limited, whereby it was ar- 
ranged to transfer to this company the coal merchanting branch of 
their business, together with the right to supply the whole of the 
coal consumed by the numerous dyeing firms composing their asso- 
ciation. This was a very important move and will materially affect 
the coal-co: ing association. 

The consideration for the transfer was agreed at the sum of 
£50,000, payable by the allotment to the vendors of 20,000 cumu- 
lative 5b per cent preference shares of £1 each, and 30,000 ordinary 
shares of £1 each. To make sure of the bargain and to consolidate 
the agreement, the preference shares were allotted on January 1, 
1900, andthe ordi shares will be allotted at the convenience of 
the coal people at different dates after March 31 last. It was fur- 
ther agreed that the directors of the Dyers’ Association should have 
the right to nominate two directors to serve on the board of the 
coal merchants’ directorate, in order to see that their interests did 
not suffer by using such a tremendous quantity in their various 
businesses, e benefit of this ion of interests has not 
so far been very materially felt, as many of the contracts for the 
supply of coal to the Dyers’ Association do not expire until late this 
ene The directors are, however, fully satisfied that when the full 

nefit of the whole of the Dyers’ Association coal contracts are 
obtained, considerable Froas will result. 

The net profits for. first year’s working, after providing for 
bad and doubtful debts, depreciation, maintenance and repairs to 
wagons, pet, and real estate, managers’ salaries, directors’ fees, etc., 
amount to £18,158... From this amount there has been paid the sum 

241 for on 5} per cent preference shares for the year, 
for dividend on ordinary shares at 3 per cent for six 
vendors’ £646 


and . 
a balance of undivided profit which the directors propose to be 


dealt with as follows, and which has since been carried out: To 
pay a dividend of 5 per cent for six months ending March 31, 1900 


XXXIII——26 


of 
and 
months, 





er with £7,482, leaving, 


(making 8 per cent for the year), £5,989 17s.; to carry to a reserve 
fund, £3,000; to reserve for income tax, £372 5s.; and to carry for- 
ward to next accounts, £1,313 15s. 3d., making a total of £10,675 
17s. 3d. Registered office, 19 Sunbridge Road, Bradford. 


YORKSHIRE WOOL COMBERS, 


This company was registered on August 25, 1899, to take over 
numerous wool-combing businessess of private companies and 
firms. Wool combing is the trade of Bradford, it being an initial 
yrocess of worsted manufacture, an indispensable part of the woolen 
industry, which is national in importance, Bradford being the chief 
center of the trade. There is no question of a doubt that the success 
of the Dyers’ Association was the chief incentive in the formation 
of this trust. For some years prior to 1895 a working arrangement 
as to the prices to be charged for combing existed between the 
principal firms engaged in the business, and during that period 
satisfactory profits resulted therefrom, but the worsted industry 
received such a staggering blow as the result of the McKinley and 
Dingley tariffs that competition and a desire to keep machinery 
going resulted in wool combers breaking that list in their endeavy- 
ors to obtain trade, being content to run their factories on ‘‘ machine 
profits’’ alone. 

The authorized capital is £2,500,000 in £1 shares, £1,100,000 
being preferred ordinary and £900,000 deferred ordinary; the pre- 
ferred ordinary ranking first for noncumulative dividends of 5 per 
cent per annum, and are to share ratably in all surplus profits after 
payment of a similar dividend on the deferred ordinary. Of the 
oreferred ordinary, £650,000, and of the deferred ordinary £531,800, 
one been subscribed and called up. There is also 4 per cent first 
mortgage debenture stock for £750,000 (part of £1,000,000 author- 
ized); the stock was issued at par, with interest payable June 30 
and December 31, is redeemable at the option of the company on or 
after June 30, 1919, at par, or before that date at 10 per cent pre- 
mium on six months’ notice, while the stock is secured by first 
mortgage on the freehold and leasehold properties, and in the event 
of liquidation the stock is to be repaid at 10 per cent premium. 
The vendors took all the deferred ordinary (£700,000), £216,666 of 
the preferred ordinary, and £250,000 of the debenture stock. 

The total number of businesses forming the trust is 38, of which 
the following are the names: 


Names and addresses of venders. 


DIOS GATE a aividedontcccctedecccsccceccccccccccvecesccqueepcees Bradford. 
i CECE. 6554 bois ca dadedneduneseccadeanhstoceensencocess Bradford, 
BERTIE COPRERE COMRBGRT oc cscccescedscccccsccccscoescocccececcccess Bradford. 
EET TD, 00054655008 Sn6n G0 enn opepanccecconecccecoccoeceseRseecqooees Bradford. 
rae an. dadeb siuchsddeccdsdecccdecceveqesoqesenceness Bradford. 
ne Ci. 6 coils tenccccodessegucesecosevececscetese Bradford, 
Browroyd Combing Company ............. éuubde G6toedecosoeseeoesbaks Bradford, 
Campbell & Harrison, Limited ...........ccccccccscccccccccccceccccess Bradford, 
8. Ackroyd it Pe tcheeheeneheansrsoueserenoacaceqqecesccesgeceqeensces Rodley 

Se OE Whe CUNEO s cvcccvccccceceonce pSoodeEquesssesenegcése coesececececes Bradford, 
EE CR titan idndanbgesehdeepcosconccaceso nese ccecasccesoesocces Bradford, 
iin < cbhdbbe 66506 cebecegocedeccedaeseneresessécececes Bradford, 
rE eS os on oe depend eaecoonnnees Bradford, 
Halifax Wool Combing Company, Limited.................2.ceeeeees: Bradford, 
id d. ccceadadduutbaaieeheenhersectedaccessesteseceseqsers Bradford, 
TN. oh n0¢dedhendhncanvuddbadedeesoccesessebcueceseecueseese Bradford, 
T. Howarth & Co.... ...- Bradford, 
F. Lilingworth & Co .. Bradford, 
Walter R. Kay ... .. Bradford, 
S$. & S. Musgrave . .. Bradford, 
Thomas Park.... ...- Bradford, 
G.H. Pontefract ... ...- Bradford, 
ID COL CEN, wncccdvecccceccscecceccectorevectoscecs Bradford, 









Limited.... 


nn ct connc oh dnhesusdecorcceaneheeceosccseess ceccecene Bradford, 
Ea. des ammawoteons os Cos, Limited. .....ccescocccccccoccocceccovccceese= Bradford. 
EE un venecanongarencosedcesdpedecedteccapcacaédeeete Bradford, 
iL. honk dias tuacveek tnd aebuesdbtshdesosecschepesebécesess sradford. 
IS 9 od Li de cna calisbnntbsddadaesececocecesauoces cent Bradford. 
AD OEE ne Sandu ccdencec cdnnecesoesoqcceteccqoeceseed Bradford, 
Ee i, DED cochedencoseseoqute scene cecccoceeeesocencgs Bradford, 
ee tk hn a cece deat cbandebdcudobedeosinesa Bradford. 
Shipley Wool Combing Company, Limited ................c2eeeeeeeees Shipley. 

is SDF DI AT RR a ny OP oe Bradford, 
nn hs adetingndddldtuhehouccedsccs couvadencdses cpeceteteons Bradford, 
tt chit ccdunnyaeeeebedbhedecdddececcesscntsasabecsedceteecesacce Bradford. 
i nt cancchegasence bebe colt secdeceesscuccetobodedaeuses Bradford, 
ED ccccusons sceduthsenccecetcudesdbooeddoceconcegaebees Bradford, 
SNS TTEEe an snesccenocscesse conccccsececoncstccectccccccesecececes Shipley. 


The amalgamation of the above firms forms an epoch in connec- 
tion with the Bradford wool trade proper, and at the time being it 
was not looked upon with much favor by the trade, though to-day 
it is recognized as being of considerable benefit to the trade, there 
now being a uniform list of charges for everybody. But there is one 
source of weakness in connection with this trust which must ever 
be a source of danger so long as it exists. Three big firms in Brad- 
ford at the time of the flotation saw fit to stand out, the firms being 
W: H. Greenwood & Co., Isaac Holden & Sons, Limited, and Hol- 
den, Burnley & Co., the two latter being of large dimensions and 
leading houses in the trade. A big effort was made at the time to 
induce the two last firms to join in the combine, but without suc- 
cess. However, they gave this pledge, that whatever the associa- 
tion ¢ for-combing, they, too, would adopt the same scale 
and thus prevent undercutting. 
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Since the flotation, measures have been taken to still induce the 
above firms to join the trust, and any day it may be announced 


have seen fit to throw in their lot and thus consolidate 
the whole fabric. When this is done a big combine will have been 
accomplished, and although prices for combing have not yet been 
advanced, yet there is no doubt that they will be as soon as a favor- 
able opportunity presents itself. 

The principal advantage to be gained by the trust is that prices 
henceforth will not be cut down to a profitless basis, and all the 
accounts, both selling and buying, being conducted from one central 
office, much saving will be effected. 

Here in we are not told what profit has been made by each 
individual firm, but the basis upon which the various ur sertakings 
has been united and payment for the good will of the business has 
been based upon pre ts computed upon an average of the last four 

ears’ working. The total purchase consideration for the land, mills, 
yuildings, ont all equipment, including the good will of the 38 
amalgamating firms and companies was £1,795,356. Needless to 
say the trust was floated with a flourish of trumpets and subscribed 
fer many times over. Up to the present the association has not 
been working a full year, but the audited trading accounts for the six 
months from June 30, 1899, when the various businesses were taken 
over to December 31, have been completed and published. The 
profits shown, subject to depreciation, are £58,887 5s. lld. After 
deducting interest to the venders and interest on the debenture 
stock there remains a surplus of £32,573. This amount has been 
carried forward to the current half year, the directors not deeming 
it advisable to make any distribution of dividends until the full 
year is completed. Registered office, 45 Well street, Bradford. 


UNITED INDIGO AND CHEMICAL COMPANY, LIMITED. 


This company was registered on September 26, 1899; was formed 
for the purpose of acquiring, ing, and carrying on, as a 
oing concern, eight businesses comprising some of the leading 
indigo manufacturers in the United Kingdom, and other important 
chemicals manufactured by the same firms. It can not besaid that 
this trust stands very high in the — of financial and commer- 
cial experts, simp! Senclien some of the man ing firms, 
especially in Huddersfield and Leeds, are not included, this being a 
source of great weakness. A considerable business is done in 
exporting indigo extracts from England to America, where there is 
a very large consumption, despite a duty on the import of this arti- 
cle into the United States. It is the intention of company to 
establish a manufacturing branch in the United States, canting 
some of its skilled staff to prepare and sell in this country, thus sav- 


that the 





ing our duty. The following are the names of the businesses form- 
ing the trust: 
Established. Names and address of venders. 


G.&J. aye a : 
Cla: ' & Co., Huddersfield. 
a an 
J. Haworth & Co. 

William Heywood, Manchester. 

J.R. Haas ., Leeds, 

Ellis Barlow, Huddersfield. 

James Emmett, Leeds. 





The authorized capital, £250,000 in shares of £1, half be: 
cent cumulative preference, having a priority also as to capital, and 
half ordi , and £120,000 preference and £120,000 ordinary, have 
been subscribed and called up, the venders having taken £40,000 
preference and £40,000 ordinary. 

The particular advantages which are expected to accrue from this 
—_ ation ee r 

. uction 0 ve and working ex 
2. Saving carriage and time. penne 


6 per 


sold the specialty they manufactured. 

The various venders who are the managers of their own works 
have executed an agreement not to enter into or engage in an 
competing business for a of 
esses 
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The books and accounts of the various firms have been >-.),. 
through by a chartered accountant, and for three years they ;| 
the average aggregate profits of £20,110 10s. 6d. per annum, 7), 
purchase price of the various businesses, including good will an. «)) 
syne cost £242,399. Registered office, 1 Cooper streot 


anchester. 
CALICO PRINTERS’ ASSOCIATION, LIMITED. 


This, the largest trust yet formed in England, commands at} ..). 
tion even on the ground of its greatness, no less than 60 busine, 
being syndicated. The business of calico printing, from its may). 
tude and its capacity for indefinite variety of development, is 01,0 «; 
the most important of the textile industries. 

The businesses acquired comprise about 85 per cent of the calico. 
printing industry in Great Britain. The strength of this associat, 
is shown by the fact that it includes nearly every leading houso j), 
the trade, and that these supply goods not only to all branches 5; 
the home trade, but practically to every open market of the world. 
It can not be said that the industry for the past few years has }oo), 
very successful, but the trust is confident that it can remove the 
principal source of mischief, i. e., internal competition and cutting 
of prices. 

TEXTILE MACHINERY ASSOCIATION, LIMITED. 


This company was registered November 15, 1899, to take over cer- 
tain business of makers of wool washing, carding, combing, and 
spinning mochinery in the West Ridingof Yorkshire. The author- 
ized capital is £170,000, in shares of £1, £80,000 being cumulative 
54 per cent preference, havin 
£90,000 ordinary, and the whole amount has been subscribed and 
called up, the ordinary shares oy = Bese allotted to the vendors. 
There is also £120,000 4 per cent debenture stock, issued at par; it 
is secured by a first m on the freehold properties, has interest 

yable January 1 and July 1, and is redeemable after January |, 

915, at the company’s option, at 105 per cent, on six months’ notice, 
while in the event of voluntary winding up it is to be paid off at the 
same rate. This combine isa very full and compact one, comprising 
all the makers of this special line of wool-manufacturing machinery, 
with the exception of one noted firm, namely, that of Prince Smith 
& Sons, of K. ey. Registered office, Water Lane, Leeds. 

The septee e to accrue are summed up as follows: 
First, the avoidance of undue or excessive competition and of scll- 
ing of goods below cost. Second, large economies to be effected by 
the centralization of buying and finance and concentration of pro- 
duction. Third, the prevention of overlapping upon the part of the 
firms constituting the association. 

It will in the future be possible to carry on works in foreign 
countries under the most favorable conditions as rds design, 
omens rollers, etc., and in a way which was - = icable when 

€ 


a priority also as to capital, and 


action depended solely upon the initiative o vidual firms. 

The association already owns a large factory in France. 
The share capital of the company is £6,000,000, divided into 
6,000,000 shares of £1 each, 5,000,000 of which have been issued as 


ordinary shares and the remainder may be issued hereafter, cit)er 


as 5 per cent cumulative preference shares or as ordinary shares, 0< 
the directors think fit. There is also issued 4 per cent perpetual 
first-mo: debenture stock to the extent of £3,200,000. Power is 
also in the trust deed to create further debenture stock in 


addition to the above to a total not exceeding three-fourths of the 
nominal amount of the eae of the company for the time 
, but no farther amount of the stock beyond the present issuc 
of £3,200,000 can be issued unless additional businesses are ac- 
quired. In case the company is at any time wound up the stock is 
repayable at 120 per cent. 
e following are the names of the businesses forming the trust: 














Names and addresses of venders. 
Andrew & Sons, George........... quenstenee gan cacqueneounvtes< Near Manchester. 
Ashton & Go thal _F.W ae Near Manchester. 
Black & Co., Limited, jas dee. 

w, Hammond & Co. Limited ses. cts ices ceececeeeNea Manchester. 
Bennett Sons, seeecee Sete ecew eres eeetereeees ear Manc ester. 
Bingswood Printing :  ameited .....ccsccccce Near Manchester. 
Birkacre MbAy quistnbaecee cess catccse Near Manchester. 
Buckley (a REA Near Manchester. 
Boyd & (A ne gar anand othnnhenseunesatn Near Manchester. 
Calvert & Hees. Liniied, J i, eaimaraccat tne law, 

ptigdtinbahenteeks ear Ww. 

’ Prin’ Limited -22222: cesscerecseccessees Neat Glasgow. 
Sorte & See iii aink Anne oeitheanne caehenaneneany soon oe. 
Gateside Company... eeeeee Pee Pee eee eee eee eee eee tere ear lasgow. 

G Dat indbhacdiesecieessdbesss concen Near Manchester. 
Gil Costobadie ..........+-.+ eadecpnccenrcescrnnccaccnccex OMe Mmncnester. 
Eecunieng Dompeny, Lamited emtienalic te fear Manchester. 
MEP Guill ddgubacvGsedGdsesens obec cate gaduscesds ear Glasgow. 
Hi BOORD 6evnsasi oceans puuieguvueuse svutecatcnocenencatié Near Glasgow. 
8. Limited Pee eee ee eee eee ee Glasgow. 
& onsingeneese ehenenene enaaeenant «e+ Near eT te 
Kay, Robert, & Sons; Limited... ..............ccececeeccsence ++». Near r. 
de Co., Scegencesensecocosoes cntuaneeeial Manchester. 












Names and addresses of venders—Continued. 
Near Manchester. 





ny, Limited . 
Kinder Printing Oomnited Near Manchester. 
Know len 8. on Near Manchester. 
Laxton, Fe ok Near Manchester, 
Low away hit nS eeenahbosdbetones Near Glasgow 
Na got A, We. Wh iiirwcks thea ia ccssnccscesccccccescecceceeee Near Glasgow. 
Mill Field Printing COMPADY.....--+0-++eeeeseeewseeeeneeenene a Glasgow. 
Murray, Adam, & ©O«.:.++. Sauee Pemrsnemeveatusesta sot wesesbes a coeneew. 
Potter Bdmund, & Co., Limited, ...-.0+eccseseececccessceseeeeed ear Manchester. 
Robindale Printing COMPANY. ....-.-+++-00+-eeceercerceeseeeee Near Manchester, 


Rumney, E Near Manchester, 












Rumney, W~, Near Manchester, 
pens Ticdigh ctkenmsmaitinte ...-Near Manchester, 
be S. & Co., Limited .. ---Near Manchester. 
springfield Printing Company . ~+++++++-Near Glasgow. 
Strines Priateg Oe peeipdheS6$60000 666s contovcscotecees Near Manchester. 
Thornliebank Company, PE entanbocsesercccecccccccocesse Near Glasgow. 
Walker, Robert, & SOMS...-----seeseeeeseeeeeseceeerseeseeeeees Near Manchester. 
Watson, Wm., & O0., Limited. ......--.-+----00+-seeeseeeeereees Near Manchester. 
Whalley Abbey Pri Company, Limited..............0.... Near Manchester. 
Wood, Christopher, Limited .....+++-00+eeee+++eeeeeeeeeeeeeee ee Near Manchester, 
MERCHANTS, 

Allan Arthur Fletcher Disha diegeiibuececeéeccccocdueces Glasgow. 
Black & Wingate, Limited ......+.+-0+e0ceeeereeeceeeeeeeeenes Glasgow. 
Bryce Smith & Co. ....++-++- cone wees --Manchester, 
Gemmell & Harter.... Manchester, 
Gray, James, & Sons ...... Glasgow. 
Gourlie William, & Sons . aus 

owit d& WIMBATC......---- ne nena n ee eee ene e ese enneenene oan ow. 
Howie's Prints Company, Limilved ....00002.22202000000IIII Manchester, 
Mills, J., & CO. .-.-seeneeceverneeceeescetecsesnereewenscenecenes Manchester, 
Moir & Oo0., Ldmited .....-000cce- cee esseesewsccscoccccesceceees Glasgow. 
Shaw, J., 4 CO., LAMMCH....000eceesecerccescrcccnceeccceeeces Glasgow. 
Waters, J., & CO... ...sewcswecceewecsecccesenscceseccccsestences Glasgow. 
Wright & Whittaker. ........ssesseeseeeseeceneceeeeeeeeneecees Manchester. 


The valuation of all the properties, plant, machinery, debts, and 
stock in trade, taken over by the association, was £7,693,504. The 
purchase price for the a and assets acquired amount in the 
aggregate to £8,047,031, o which £1,066,666 was payable in fully 
paid debenture stock and £1,595,170 in fully paid ordinary shares, 
and the balance in cash. 

In a recent issue of the London Investors’ Review (a very out- 
spoken paper) was an interesting article on the position of the trust. 
The writer asserted that a salesman who wishes to put through an 
indent, however trifling, has to go to the general bureau of the asso- 
ciation and fill up 27 oe for every transaction. Then the 
salesmen of the individual print works are mes with the rep- 
resentative of the general bureau for orders! He goes on to assert 
that the association is generally detested and the “ outside”’ print 
works are doing aoe aoe to the detriment of the ‘‘associated”’ 
firms. Schemes for establishing new ‘‘ outside’’ works are in con- 
templation, while the chief market, India, is nonexistent by reason 
of the famine, and the Persian trade is stagnant owing to apprehen- 
sions of trouble with Russia. In short, to quote one of the best 
English financial “when the normal tendency of this par- 
ticular trade is it is difficult to see how reasonable divi- 
dends will be ble.”’ 

Registered office, 2 Charlotte street, Manchester, 


WALL PAPER MANUFACTURERS, LIMITED, 
This company, or trust, has been formed for the purpose of 


amalgama’ amongst others the businesses of the various under- 
mentioned firms and companies engaged in the manufacture of wall 
os and raised decorative materials, such as Anaglypta, Cor- 

elova, ur, and Salamander decorations. Here again the 
object of trust is to shut off at one stroke all competition and 
prevent How far this will be accomplished may be 
seen from the fact that the trust comprises about 98 per cent of 
— wall- trade of the United Kingdom, and 

0 


ngst the properties purchased are two paper-making mills, one 
factory for enameled and chromo-lithographic paper, and the 
works for the manufacture of Anaglypta, etc. 
The share capital of the trust is £3,200,000, including first. mort- 
mee debenture stock to the extent of £1,000,000; total, £4,200,000. 
he debenture stock is redeemable at the option of the company on 
a the ne, — at 110 per cent, by giving six 
notice. com: 
debenture ebook if pany reserves power to further issue 


waa following are the names of the businesses comprising the 


Names and addresses of venders. 
C.& J.G. Potter 


Ramee BSRGSC SEARED SUS OhSeOSeEewoser cele scoescceccee Darwen, 
Potter & Gore nine Combai. Se ote ae Darwen. 
n 





RTO coco oo. 0c lc loscoccscescscesensereseeseseDAFWE, 
S055 Oe Se eseresecosonasdocccccoccceccs dele cooncves rwen, 
ypta Limited -°"""" Se evevecccessesncece rwen. 
iti lastieoseccsstecscecacc..2., cc Pema, 
London 


I Nltatewesniwwvonnieroeicwesevees «eve 


The Lignomur 
Carlisle & Clegg. wueepewveeveweveves cose cceveree ce LOUGOR. 


Arthur Weee e wee Cow ww ew ereeworewsccecce Swewseee -++s- London. 
Quborne & Hhearmnsnetlo222 20a 
JoRih TrmNaHe Gi BON cseeces conceccccocecaosasececseneseracLO04S, 
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Names and addresses of venders—Continued. 
ON RR ee Glasgow. 
Walker, Carver & Co., Limited... . Pendleton, 
W.G. Wilkingson & Co., Limited 





Mitchell Arnott & Co,, Limited. ............ccccccccccce ait 

Heywood Paper Staining Company ......... ocennesuauinnnel Heywood. 

Barnes, Davidson, Holden & Co., Limited...............eeee. Ramsbottom, 
Yates, Dauncye & Dawson............... soccecceadoasetunats Ratcliffe. 

ante eels See enanavenessecdh cosueant Middleton. 
Claremont Paper Staining Company .....................0.- Pendleton. 

iii benc dks GhaneeseGhus necseesesereseceeses Lees, Oldham. 

i ce oo cteccccocteens Wortley, Leeds, 
se in cc reemnccnened Newcastle-on-Tyna, 


Sn CUUUE Anita naGversseces greehercesesee coqueuenecssesen London. 
United Cordelova Company, Limited.......................- Edinburgh. 
PN EINE, BAIIOE ococcccccccccccsovcccocceseneeoes High Wycombe, 






The certified aggregate profits, as set forth in most cases for one 
single year only, and in one instance as far back as 1896, amount 
to £173,116. No good will is said to be paid to any firm that could 
not show profits exceeding 5 per cent per annum on their capital. 

The valuations of all the businesses, including stock in trade and 
everything, amounted to £545,735 7s. 11d., and the book debts which 
were guaranteed by the venders amounted to £393,873 14s. 11d. 
The total purchase consideration for the whole of the undertaking 
amounted to £4,216,045 17s. 1d., of which £74,577 17s. 1d. was paid 
in cash, and the balance, £4,141,468, payable in debenture stock, 
preference shares, and ordinary and deferred shares of the company 
on the terms of agreement. 

At the time of the flotation it called forth a good deal of criticism, 
the general feeling being that if ever a business would in the future 
be monopolized this will be the one. There seems litfle doubt as to 
it being a success, as competition is practically killed, and prices have 
been materially advanced. Registered office, Belgrave Mills, Dar- 
wen. London offices (pro tempore), 142 Queen Victoria street, 
London, E. OC. 


BRITISH COTTON AND WOOL DYERS’ ASSOCIATION, LIMITED, 


This association is one of the most recently formed in the United 
Kingdom, and comprises 46 businesses engaged in dyeing, bleach- 
ing, printing, and sizing cotton yarns in warps and hanks, and wool 
in the loose state, and slubbing and all kinds of worsted yarns. 
Commonly speaking, this is known in the wool and cotton trades as 
the aabbing” dyers. The associated firms, with the two branches 
of Bradford Dyers’ Association engaged in warp and hank dyeing, 
ceeenent about 85 per cent of the volume of both branches of the 
trade. 

What American is there that has not heard of that new process 
called mercerizing? This industry, to the city of Bradford, England, 
has been, the last two years, a veritable godsend, and has kept 
Bradford looms busy, which were stopped by the enactment of the 
Dingley tariff. Several firms in this trust have built up this impor- 
tant industry, and it bids fair to maintain a standard of excellence 
and success that was never dreamed of until the thing became an 
accomplished fact. 

The advantages to be gained by the trust is that of sectionalizing 
the trade and generally reducing the variety of colors handled in 
the various works, which will affect a saving in the quantity used of 
dyestuffs, and by the purchase of these articles by a central authority 
on a wholesale scale, a reduction in the cost of output will be secned. 
Other economies will be gained by the centralization of bookkeep- 
ing and finance, and by organization of the selling departments. 

An important item is that an agreement has been entered into 
with the Bradford Dyers’ Association, under the seal of the respec- 
tive associations, whereby provision is made for the cooperation of 
the two associations in matters affecting their mutual] interests, and 
arrangements are made for the acquisition by each of the associa- 
tions of a considerable holding in the share capital of the other. 

The share capital of the trust is £2,000,000, together with £750,000 
first-mortgage debenture stock, total £2,750,000. The present issue 
consists of £620,000 4 per cent first-mortgage debenture stock, part 
of the £750,000 mentioned above, and 1,200,000 ordinary shares of 
£1 each. The vendors took £130,000 of the present issue of the 
debenture stock, and 370,000 ordinary shares as part a da 0 of 
the purchase consideration. The debenture stock is redeemable at 
the option of the association on or after the Ist of January, 1920, at 
a premium of 5 per cent, or before that date at a premium of 10 per 
cent, six months’ notice being required in either case. The unissued 
balance of the debenture stock can only be issued against the acqui- 
sition of additional property. 

The following are the names of the businesses comprising the 
trust: 


Names and addresses of venders. 


» thas dia gh sind de becesebpoenypaenneuanebees Bradford. 

2. Jom ph RD vias vies epevesrecotepe ses contents. 

3. ord Patent Dyeing Company, Limited............... Bradford 

4. David DL, cine chatitheseratetencsthhetdhattiitins Dunfermline, 
ae thediassguchviccsecnstescodengbeoess Tillicoultry. 
lad ctubtheuiueents cuettusccehsvweces so Bradford, 

Bb IE cated sitive comedic din sacecsvesec cocseccsces Radcliffe, 
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Names and addresses of venders—Continued. 


© Mie BOs. .occccccccsocvcscesctyeccencrtnanensemedanent Paisley. 

So Cienaes Wen BOO... .cpcconceccccusuesesoehaatameunodiie Selkirk, 

SO Wetees Cpe & OO ..- ccccvccccsccoscesonsenssevces Paisley. 

oe Bae i rn... noon ncasben tense venecoenanenneepanaboakoenl Radcliffe. 
BD. We, PEE BDEID. «pvc cenveccctecceccsnessesevebebeunsoaail Birtle, Bury. 
NS a re Halifax. 
14. Alfred Goodall & Co., Lamited .......cccccccccccccccccccese 
Se, Ge coc ccvancGas boneuécoesescupeesheeaennn Bradford. 
BG, DACRE CUED cccocpescccpecccccccccescvcccesesestoescts Huddersfield, 
17. W. a a tt Sh teh dunbecndneieipescedanebeosbubedbautete Radcliffe. 
[2 . Si  .-1. a bs ciinne chuebeebepeppenneceosonten Bradford. 
DD, FRE PER vin cce ce sctpeccceccocccecponeccoesesseues 
20, Jopson, Ashworth & Edmunds.. ...........-.-2.ceeeeeeteee Middleton, 
Se Pe RENEE bcs bncoccwe cndcdedccpscconcéncssugnieens 
22. Kerr & Hoegger, Limited ..............cccccccccccccccccess Manchester. 
TE, PINE BMD, oc cnc cccnco canvas epegsccscescccenepoesooesesees Burnley. 
24. The Marland Dyeing Company, Limited................... Bury. 
25. The Marshfield Dyeing Company..............-.+-ses+++-- Bradford, 
eT Te a a Paisley. 
Se, Mott F. EU Eo oc cncosccorscvecncevtseseseneccensosensene Paisley. 
Se Wis PONIES GOOD a ccccsctccsuccccccecccecccenssspesnoestl aw. 
eT ee Accrington, 
Se, SE 2S BEE. « cndnsoounesanpoeusncesaseppeeonenneed Bradford. 
Th, ED areceddococcnconcoocecesccesesconnenesh Bradford, 
GE, Wy ENED inn an Secnccosccanvecesséccncbctcuaseese Bradford. 
33. Abraam Peel Brothers, Limited...................seeeeses Bradford. 
A, DAs Se ne nccascentesanes operenenceumsasenta Bradford. 
Si, GRO MIE. sc ocnetesconcncecodsenccectconcqnoeases Bradford. 
9B. Renae RANGOR B BORG ccs ccccccecesssccsccncescvcecsooscedsss Huddersfield. 
OF, Dike Bs AE ies snes cn cdnccsctenqocerecennnspcescecnssecedil Hawick. 
BE, ROE ROO ic odncccnnececesees 0etecncessconvepeesenspencts Hawick. 
TD, A Sn nite dense shnceementnsebneriennnenil Radcliffe. 
GD. FORMER GEREN B GON, cocccccccccccccesce coocvesscescccsess Radcliffe. 
41, Tinpenns GiasHseR GOO... cccccccccccccccescesevscccccccocsse 
4D. Bh, BRRSTRMEEE SB BORS 0 ccccccccivccccccccccesssccccescccceses Bury. 
on scunepenteueehasell Halifax: 
44. Matthew Stuttard & Bros., Limited. ...............0.2++00- 
BB, SOR TRE DUG cece cccecccssncctespcccovsepesovesese Hawick. 
4B. W. Woodcock & CoO ...cccccccccccccccccccccccccccccesccccce 


The total purchase price payable to the vendors for the works, 
land, water rights, stock in trade, and good will is £1,779,092, and 
is payable in debenture stock to the extent of £191,131, and £370,- 
000 in ordinary shares and the balance in cash. Accounts will be 
made up yearly on December 31. 

Registered office, 2 Charlotte street, Manchester. 


UNITED VELVET CUTTERS’ ASSOCIATION, LIMITED, 


This trust was formed for the purpose of ounaens together four 
old and well-known firms of _ standing, each of them having 
been established upward of fifty years. Cutting is a process by 
which the pile is produced in the manufacture of velvets and cords, 
and the amalgamating firms are the principal ones engaged in this 
branch of the trade, though what per cent of the firms e ‘d in 
this industry who are outside the trust is not stated. The follow- 
ing are the names of the businesses amalgamated: 

(1) The business of Nathan Meanock, as carried on at Royton, 
Rochdale, Small ran and Crewe. 

(2) The business of Ernest Platt, as carried on at Wilmslow, 
Royton, Bradley Green, Mow Cop, and Butt Lane. 

(3) The business of Platt, Wilkinson & Co., Limited, as carried 
on at Patricroft and Warrington. 

(4) The business of Robert Shepherd, as carried on at Manches- 
ter, Congleton, Bradley Green, Winsford, Royton, and Crewe. 

The objects before the trust are to reduce unn competition 
besides economizing working arrangements, which enable one 
staff to obtain orders tnateod of employing separate ones for each 
firm, and will effect considerable saving in the collection and rede- 
livery ca. It is quite unusual to hear it stated that there will 
be any reduction in the cost of production, but the directors antici- 
pate this under the new arrangement. 
The total purchase consideration for the above-mentioned busi- 
nesses and properties, inclusive of stock of materials, is £126,705 
%s. 4d., and is payable as to £14,075 in debenture stock, £14,075 in 
preiecente shares, and £13,383 in ordi and as to the 

valance either in cash or in shares or deben at par. What 
the results will be remains to be seen. Registered office, Lythgoes 
Lane, Warrington. 

OTHER TRUSTS FORMING. 


Recently there was an unsuccessful attempt made to float what 
was called the Yorkshire Sg ee Association. e capital of 
the omeeny was £300,000, but the prospectus was full | ae 
tractive features, and the response by the British public was such 
as not to warrant the directors in goi paeaae. 


Ware and Chemical Com: Limited, which was registered at the 
end of May. Messrs. Chonan and Carbat, Leeds; Wood 
& Bedford, Leeds; D. Taylor & Golcar; B. Crowther, Gomer- 
sal; M. Bedforth & Sons, Tiaddoretihd, J. Sugden, Huddersfield; 
Hawroyd & Holroyd, pes 2 Smithson & Pickles, 
branch of the Y: i and Colour Dyers, Limited, 
Ravensthorpe; Thomas & Co., Limited, Leeds, and H. 


Beaumont & Co., Huddersfield. The present issue of cayits) . 
consist of $120,000 44 per cent debenture stock, £100,000 of pr mil 
ence shares, and £80,000 of ordinary shares. The preference «),..,.. 
will have a 6 per cent cumulative preferential dividend, q)),| 
have a further participation in profits after the ordinary shar, 
received a similar dividend. 7 

It is the intention of the several firms comprised in the ayys)oo 
mation to retain as far as possible their respective interests, 91,| ;),,, 
whole of the ordinary shares will be held by the vendors, as \..\) . : 
one-third of the debenture stock and one-third of the prefers ce 
shares. It is stated that the stock, book debts, and cash arv 1... 
than sufficient to cover the debentures, without recourse to th, land 
buildings, plant, machinery, and other assets, which also are state 
at a value more than the amount of the debenture stock. 

= urther trusts are freely a of, and ne are certain to see 

the prospectus stage. Trusts a projected are the bleachers of 
the 5 aateatiiee cotton trade, Bradiord worsted spinners, w, aan 
and worsted card manufacturers, and the shoddy manufacturers oj 
Dewsbury. 

In a word, free-trade England has completely gone over to and 
become intoxicated with the trust mania. That such combinations 
of capital in that country are not the creation of a protective tariff 
is self-evident. English laws compel the giving of information to 
stockholders in a corporation. Upon the payment of a fee of one 
shilling (25 cents) they can learn at any time the accurate financi| 
condition of the companies in which they are interested. There jg 
no such law in the United States, but, in my opinion, there should be. 

Another point, Mr. § er, that is worth consideration is this, 
We are now compelled, in striving for a share of the world’s com. 
merce, to make our of such a quality and at such a price that 
we can compete with the manufactures made by these English 
trusts. And this competition will increase, not decrease. In order, 
then, to keep our factories busy and to employ our labor, which is 
the greatest consumer of the products of our mines, forests, and 
factories, should we not regulate rather than destroy such combina- 
tions of capital as are necessary to enable us to compete in the 
world’s markets? 

Assuming that we must do this, I believe in and will advocate 
the pemet regulation of all of our |: combinations of capital by 
law. e must preserve in them whatever is good and adyanta- 
geous to the people at large; but at the same time we must elimi- 
nate all that is bad and evil, or which is in any way calculated to 
interfere with the rights of our citizens, 

THE PROSPERITY OF LABOR—PROTECTION AND SOUND CURRENCY HAVE BRovcnt 


INCREASED EMPLOYMENT, INCREASED EARNINGS, AND INCREASED ACTIVITY 
AMONG OUR WORKINGMEN AND THEIR ORGANIZATIONS, 


Mr. Speaker, I feel quite sure that none of my colleagues in this 
House will deny this a oe the prosperity of a nation is 
illustrated by the condition of its wage-earners. If the laborer in 
any country is receiving wages with steady employment, that 
country can not be anything but prosperous. That the United 
States been pepe during the past three years is shown by 
the growth of the labor organizations in this country. 

ile discussing the growth of corporations, it is in place to 
point out that the American Federation of Labor has also grown at 
a surprising rate during the last three years. While capital has 
been concentrating its power, labor has been doing the same. This 
means that labor is amply protected and is flourishing under this 
Republican Administration. Founded in 1886, the American Feder- 
ation of Labor has conducted its business publicly, with dignity and 
with success. To-day it employs 12 paid organizers, besides 470 
volunteer organizers, who work in as well as in the United 
States. I present the following tabulated statement of the mem)er- 
ship of the different organizations named on the Ist day of January, 
1900. 
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AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR. 





Enrollment PD suis cedubcscneccsabibebescveseqzcce 1, 004, 00C 
Gained since paeacy 2. tee eddie edbsdtebewaewebbasteciniddbs cquedcces 304, 000 
Local charters PIED ihanwnccesesasecass opevensts es 1, 500 
International and national unions now enrolled i3 
With State unions, 11; city trades councils, 134....... Ateditnibibeccesce 145 





Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen ..............csesssseeee* aahiacnee 26, 000 
Brotherhood of Railway Conductors ..............ssceceecesnccesseeeee® 27, 000 
Brotherhood of Railway Trainmen...........--.s-0-sessesseeeseeeeeses® 25, 000 

Not only has this American consolidation, or federation, of 


K. | labor issued a large number of charters, but its affiliated organizations 








have been 


tal le, gi yin 


ually prosperous, as will be seen from the following 
g the seaaber of charters issued by the different crafts for 
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Membership increase. 





















° Craft. — ———_ a= 
the year ending-April 1, 1900: 1897, 1898. 1899. 
Charters Charters 
Craft. issued. Craft. issued. , Per cent. | Per cent. | Per cent. 
Miners ..-.c00e See eeenanee al 908 | Wood workers...........-..se.s+0e- 4D | Cote MORAR, ....<.ecscecsceesseccoccoesccsccesccene 6 | 14 27 
ButCheTs ....ccccceseensescces 23 | Wood carvers... 15 | Carriage and wagon makers . 40 
Brewers 2 i sc nila sbégxehescnte i et sik nie ie ol a a siidseliinranigtictie 200 
Cigar MAKCTS...---eeeeeereeereeeeee 20 | Trunk makers..........-....----+++ SB | COPPOMeeTs 2... ..cccccocccccncccccccccccconcccccsce 10 25 | 50 
TobacCO WOTKETS...+ceeeeeneeeeeeee 17 | Carriage and wagon makers ....... 10 | Cigar makers..... cencuctucnsessconcceseocceescecees 10 20 | 40 
PgilOTs ..-.-+-+eeee2 phabdbubevevsess 87 | Broom makers. ............0.ssee008 gp ED | Se EOOND (IOCUMRON VG) ...nccccccqeeccescoccecccacee 10 15 30 
Garment WOFKETS ...eccevecceereeee 22 | MUSICIANS .........00eeeeeeeeeeeeeee ET 6 6a Se sna ceadied inn eisbleccissetcendes 300 
shoe workers.....++ enececcccecceces ee ED Ds 0s ndcnnnccaceccseoes i Pins ocaeckbeoubeccisueseebehnewresslsnetunsoda lduaadenes 40 
Leather WOTKETS...0cseeereereeeeee+ 20) Window-glass flatteners............ 12 | Engineers (stationary)..........2.0--seeeeeeeeeeeee|eceeeeeees 20 30 
Granite CULOTE ..ccecsocccccsccseceee 12 | Textile workers ...........c0ccceeee 12 | Firemen (stationary)........ccccccccccsesescccccees Oc vueeas | New. | 200 
Pile IAYCTS. «-+a+eeeeneenareeeesceee BF POE ew sseccsccccctctecccccseccee G1 | Firemen (locomotive).........cccccccesccsccsscoces 11 13 | 13 
Painters ..--++ haeenee Me been DEGEIOR, «.covcvoccceeqece pF I ION oc ve ccccveccedccneceenncedtesser 3 | 5 | 3 
Stearn fitterS....ccccccccceceesserens EE ons asacuacanubeers a NGI. ccd acdsewaskeasiaraenchbeeardes Daa rieR ctandihins 19 
Blacksmiths. ..... sccenesesccccccccs 82 | BUCAM ENSINCSTB...........ccccccccce 9 | Garment WOrke®s .........ceeeeeeeeceesnceeeeneeees!| 5 0 25 
Machinists ..... escceeeseseccceccce. 58 | Conl-holsting engineers ...........- ican cncadsnoucnadewsaceunes ciauhceslsenseuaahel New. | Doubled. 
Iron molders ...-.-+ eeegnee eccocsese 50 | Stationary firemen .........c.ccccce ED dhivbasccoeseeveoteatitdeedesebcssscease 10 | 10 25 
Iron, steel, and tin workers........ 50 | Street-railway employees ......... iO. aids « cchbaceh Indunemnasseesdetioveveceue | ntiindiletiliind is Gutheeeniin 2h 
Boiler WEE, .cccbe iasnibabance Oe | ROME GTNVOUDs voccccccbescescneccous SE II 1 once seccgscenntse shebeceseantenes cae 10 15 | 25 
Flectrical Workers. .....ccc00«+-----. 20} Longshoremen ....... ihiebnecin ge GD FP Eee enee, SRS CR WOCROED cccriecccocecocccccescecs 10 20 60 
Sheet metal Workers ....0+++-++---. 31 | Commercial agents ............ ated 2 nn fun 20 .cheulddn Shh eneesdbeahteceensese | 30 30 5O 
Turners ...-+- Je cocoeccecccesscccces tt in 2 cncinhchaomesinniossen GD | TMEREP WOEMGED ooo. ce cccccccqescccccccccevccccccce | 30 75 100 
Bicycle MAKECTS. ...ccccccceccccscees 10/8 employees..... ide cies 18 | Meat cutters and butcher workmen .............. »| New. 100 | 200 
Metal polisW@PS..ccsccccscocccccccce 42 | BATDCMS.......0..cccccccccrccecseecs Bf PIE cana voesendoecsecevepesceccccccsscececsce 80 4 16 
StOVE MOUNLETS .reeecenecceeeeeee -- 12| Hotel and restaurant employees... 13 | Metal workers.......-.-.-++-+eeseeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeees|eeeeeeeces 80 | 100 
Pattern MAKETS ..ccccccereeseeeeeee 15 Machinists ilinieehitiidiaasediuniaadmesousne io 125 (30 
Nearly every national or international organization of labor has POUCTS 2.20.02 c cece ccncneneensensensenseeeee ee] 20 a0 | 200 
been increasing its membership, and the past three years have been | Pitinbers gue and stenm fitters «ecco See 10 0 
those of greatest success for the consolidation of labor interests. | paper makers..... Se atlas call od tesa 15 25 30 
That this is the case will be seen from the following table, showing | Printers ................c0sceeeeeeeeeeeeeeneeeeeeees | 15 20 | 40 
the relative pootiee of increase in membership in the years 1897, | Pattern makers ..........-...0«++--+0s00s0+e0000- [occeoscees @| * 
1898, and 1899, ‘These figures of increase are correct, as they are | Spinners (cotion mile) 221220220002 INNIIIII \ 
compiled from reports received direct from the various national | Stone MOUNLCTS «....++.20esensereeserereeversesens leeedees is 25 | 25 
; this year. Stage employees .........cccceccccccccccccceccceces | | 25 25 
unions On May 1 of y Street-railway employees ........cccecscccscecccess | 5 10 18 
BORMIOT occcccccccccccccccccccccccccccocceecsccesees | 20 25 60 
Membership increase. TEI hc. lA ods ik deaehantadsacivdudebesiblacaandswse 5 15 
Craft. | Tin-plate workers... 2.2... ccc ccc cc cc nececcccccecees i edeadiieie i citiintite Catia 70 
1897, 1898. | 1999, | Telegraphers............ccsececesecccnnsercneeenees|sseneeeees 10 25 
ontitinmtintelcen Tile IAYOTS. ... 200 ccccccccccecsvcccscccccsccoccecces|cccccccces|sccccccces 25 
PY COOTER. cnaneestocetcototessenecccces } 10 | 15 25 
Per cont. | Per cent. | Per cent. | Textile workers ......ccccccccccccccccsccccccccccces Scientia Sena 10 25 
DAD ccidctedesguabecceccoegscce beededen tees conces Mi Disendddeen Oe III, cnnuvaccuemminee detmapateneectenes | 15 40 30 
Bricklayers and StON€ MASONS .........ee0s---se0> 20 40 ee EE sce nhndcnnaweanedhddsdennnpGesdnoavesce ha anteb tates 12 30 
ee OTB. ncn nenaneereceerseceneesenaseesscsens|seneeee ape a = he pre cooks, bartenders ........csccccescccccees: léabeces - Mey. 200 
seeeseeee SOR e eee ee eee nese weeeeeeeeeeeaeeens A eael i - 5 | Mw) 
Bicycle makers..... Sedawbbewéeececcce edeecede beades 10 | 10 Oe Ne. a. bce dens easasoqeennbacooascesses | 15 40 70 
Boilermakers and iron shipbuilders ...............|...cessces/eceseseees 75 7 
DEGRIRAIIEED cs cccccccncdesceccccccccccscccccccccccsicccccccces 10 25 : : wean 
nos A seeees pees. a 700; Records and reports of the American Federation of Labor show 
ie. ews coeeeeeeeesy 8 4? | no such progress of consolidation under our last Democratic Admin- 
BOORBEREGES.----—soasnrbore-eneneeene peswenneusdastee biknonae 20 75 | istration of President Cleveland. Quite the contrary, and I can not 
t an WOEKGIB..00-+eeccecceccccces coescere|scccccesse 15 40 | do better than quote from the pen of Samuel Gompers, president of 
eames Ee he hegneneetiede * a8 = the American Federation of Labor. His remarks I place side by 
Cate egeiabees is cancebesecesesepestescocces oa 38 12 | side: 
THE DEADLY PARALLEL! 
1898, 1897. 1899. 


Sinee aoe of this year we have been in the great- 
est ind depression this country has ever expe- 
rienced. Itis no Teseterotion to i that more than 
3,000,000 of our fellow-toilers throughout the country 
are without em: tand have been so since the 
time named. lamentable industrial condition 
is attributed by many to various causes, and it seems 
to me that the accurate statement of them here is both 
requisite and appropriate, so that we may be better 
enabled to so frame our legislation that if may tend 
to a proper solution of the problem dependent upon 
the wage-workers for solution. 
sumer al sauia Naltibe senate tee on eapactunity to 

ie y sought for an opportunity 
cama livelthood and contribute to the eupport oftheir 
fellows. In a society where such abnormal conditions 


revail there m: 
yr or ust . necessity be something wrong at 


That terrible period for the wage-earners of this 
country which began in 1893 and which has left be- 
hind itsuch a record of horror, hunger, and misery prac- 
tically ended with the dawn of the year 1897. Wages 
had been steadily forced down from 1893 till toward 
the end of 1895,and it was variously estimated that 
between two million and two and a half million wage- 
earners were nempiores. 

It is agreed by all that the wage-earners are the prin- 
pet consumers of American products, and it necessa- 
rily follows that areduction in wagesinvolvesadiminu- 
tion in the power of consumption, and consoquenty a 
proportionate decrease in production, and, naturally, 
also in the force of labor required for the production. 
A reduction of wages, therefore, results in an increase 
in the army of the unemployed, and any circumstance 
er combination of circumstances that will check re- 
ductions in wages,and hence the diminution of con- 
sumption by the masses, is a humane act, based on the 
soundest laws of economics and of progress. 


The revival of industry which we have witnessed 
within the past year is one for general congratulation, 
and it should be our purpose to endeavor to prolong 
this era of more general employment and industrial 
activity. In this effort no power is so potent as or- 
ganized labor, if we but follow a right and practical 
course. 

It is beyond question that the wages of the organ- 
ized workers have been increased,and in many in- 
stances the hours of labor either reduced or at least 
maintained. 

The report which your officersare enabled to submit 
to this convention, so far as the growth and progress 
of our movement during the past year are concerned, 
is of a most gratifying character. At last we are real- 
izing some of the fruits of the years of unceasing sac- 
rifice, devotion, and uninterrupted work of our fellow- 
unionists. 


The first of these quotations by Samuel Gompers is taken from | Republican laws that are designed to protect our wage-earners and 


ll of the of the American 
admini of our national affairs. 
The second 


by Samuel Gom 
Labor, published ew York on January 1, 
your atfention, Mr. Speaker, to the difference 


of the inauguration of President McKinley and the present Repub- 
i laeimn: G : t 

m the report ident Gompers a 
the convention of the Federation of Labor held at Detroit 


derived by 





oe held on December 11, 1893, during the last Democratic 
statement, that of 1897, is taken from a si 


president of the American Federation of 
American Federation of Labor within less than a year 


American 
December 11, 1899. It is a standing memorial to the benefits 
American labor under a Republican Administration and 


Federation of Labor 


One word more. 
ed article 


1898. I would draw 
noticed by the presi- 


frank and unsolicited 
fluence wit 


tration. 


enable them to secure the highest 
for the labor which they have to sell. 
It is but right to state here that Mr. Samuel 
Gompers, the president of the American Federation of Labor, is 
now, and always has been, an uncompromising Democrat. 


‘ee rate of wages in return 


His 
testimony to the better conditions of labor 


under a Republican Administration should, therefore, have some in- 
our friends on the other side of the House. 
speak volumes for Republican policy and for Republican Adminis- 
They show clearly, and without the possibility of a doubt, 
that this Administration has made hives of industry out of the Demo- 
cratic haunts of idleness that were created under the Democratic Ad- 
ministration of President Cleveland, when both this House and the 
United States Senate were under control of the Democratic party. 


His words 
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LABOR AND PROSPERITY. 


Mr. Speaker, how different are the conditions to-day among our 
wage-carning population from those that existed during the last 
Democratic Administration of President Cleveland. Contrast the 
earnings of our e now under the Republican paces tariff 
with those paid during the operation of Wilson free-trade bill 
of the Democratic party. Wages have ened advanced under the 
present Republican A ministration. labor has seen its 
opportunity to increase its share in the ibution of the general 
pr pene i »y the “ye = of a larger amount of 4 

The workingman of veeg bey does his own has had 
the proof presented to him that it is to his best interests to stand by 
the platform and principles of the Republican party. The ao a 
there have been strikes during this period of pee 
affords a great rtunity for calamity how to our hee 
friends, but they always fail to point out that during a Repub. | 
lican Administration are —~-- more W: and that strikes during a 
Democratic Ad. lower wages, and that labor 
then invariably loses. The Sonesta wage-earner wants the present 
good times and prosperity to continue indefinitely, and he vill not 
vote this thing away for any bubble of promises, which only 
means a disturbance of their industrial conditions, with less work, 
= er wages, yey ee free bread, and the poorhouse. 

Woes paid in the United States are Soesettn four times greater 
than wages paid to the correspo clase of labor in the free- 


trade countries ie the world. The of a dollar in 
America is also ly tted that rents and 
the price of native products may be cheaper in foreign countries 


than they are here, this difference is poe 
ity in the amount of wages earned. Moreover, the conditions 
living must be considered, as well as the nominal cost. 
and cheap prices mean inferior accommodations and poorer 
To the ayerage worker in foreign countries, most of ‘the eo 
and conveniences that are in common use by the Am 
earner are positive a soma workman snd hi caw 
ily are the best-edueated, the best-dressed, the best-housed, and in 
every way the best-situated workers in the world. The American 
wage ee is always the mah ee ween. His duties oe 
reponsibilities are privileges possessed by no other laborers, to 
his intelligence end esbloveniate are largely due the fact that these 
United States are to-day the envy of the civilized world. 

In order to learn from the executive officers of the national and 
international la’ 


ects ievecnblo fee sunnned and ss 


REPORTS FROM LABOR UNIONS ON EMPLOYMENT OF THEIR MEMBERS AND PROS- 
PECT OF CONTINUED EMPLOYMENT, 


Chas. Sidener, presiden: 


ts’ Association: yo Our members 
are all em loyed. Theont ‘question 1s how much they ean eel 
Th and Stonemasons’ 


the supply. 

, secretary Bakers and Confectioners’ International Union: 
Yes. In our trade the slightest change is noticeable. Nearly the full member- 
International of Book Binders: Can not supply the demand for 


competent workers. 
ee Eaton, secretary Boot and Shoe Makers’ Union: Never so prosperous as 


~~ J, Maxwell, Order of Railway 
percshiage, as fat as ve Know of, whe-ase scent tinal 
work, 
i -) - eee Vv 

Max Morris, axel Get espn g a 
Yes. Cur afietes ene disbeted ngw towuall eaueiiiee i 

cen aie Glass Bottle Blowers: Y The outlook for the future 

ass iv 
“se oe oe 3 ro ort 


organi- 
: aren : from. present con- 


ean enforce our conditions con 


Union: They are, Indi- 


mage er 
eles sis 


=e 


Sa 


Barbers, 
Cigar makers, 


Mine workers, \ 
e and tars of af autruages plate en, 


Hoisting engineers, 


sore workers, orem aay 


orkers, trical stage employees, 
Steam en, ps er) Yes. D, 
Firemen (stationary), Tailors, Yes. 
motive eers, Trunk makers, 
Locomotive firemen Railroad laborers, 
Iron, steel, and tin workers, Textile wor 
Oil and gas — workers, Waiters, — and bartenders, 
Lo Woodwork: ers, 
Machinists, 


Within a couple of short years, by the wise administration o{ the 
Republican Fy the Democratic haunts of idleness haye }). 
a— into hives of industry. Owing to the density of the s1 

ing from the chimney tops of their ny furnaces it ; ie 
possible to see the gloom that > peared by the Democ: ratic 
pany I predict, Mr. er, that the eclipse of the sun, visi))\c 
ere on the 28th ha f of last month, will be followed by an: the 
eclipse of a political nature on the 6th day of November next. 
Then the Democratic party will emerge from the penumbra bel: |; 
and See by the votes-of the American people. 

T to the enactment of the me Dinghy, rotective tariff, and the 
wise administration of public affairs ident McKinley, the 
entire effect of the Democratic free-trade policy has passed away. 
Millions of persons employed in the thousands of establishme1 
which resumed work within the last three years show only too 

how far the influence of a business administration has |). 
Rie de by side ieee: Gene oO on of work is that 
pede gh wy §- from 5 to per cent, and the 
most Frye matter of higher is that it has 
been Scenery os a large extent on the the employers. 
g. | High wages encourage increase of a h vas of labor ai 
high a of living. I now present to this House a table cov 


ed from the reports of national and international unions, ma is 
wage- | Pit tnonth, sh the per cent of increase in wages of 59 different 
trades or crafts in years 1897, 1898, and 1899: 


Increase of wages in 1897, 1898, and 1899, as reported by labor organizations. 
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With this remarkable exhibit of the higher wages paid to Amer- 
ican labor the Democratic party will appeal to the wage earners to 
Jace the administration of this country in Demotratic hands, the 
vile result of which would be to restore the era of low wages, to 
extinguish the fires of hope in the workingman’s ambition, and to 
extinguish the fires in the furnaces of theirfactories. : 
“That the outlook for labor was never brighter in this country is 
attested by Samuel Gompers, resident of the American Federation 
of Labor, and a Democrat, who frankly acknowledged a year ago 
that ‘‘The demand for labor in some special lines has tended to 
increase wages.’’ Not alone have wages been increased in the past 
few years, but there has also been an exceedingly large increase in 
the number of men pe through the resumption of thousands 
of factories that were closed down during the Democratic adminis- 
tration. This increase in the number employed is clearly shown in 
the following table, which has been compiled from reports received 
on the Ist day of May, 1900, direct from the organizations named: 


Membership of labor organizations hae He & oats 1898, and 1899, from official 








Employment of total mem- 
Craft bership. 


1897. 1898. 1899. 


















Per cent. | Per cent. | Per cent. 














AGUUN. Jcincennsdsscebesconsosccevessoecsccccscccess 100 100 100 
ricklayers and stOMe MASONS. .........----++e-eeee 70 75 95 
ee eens ee Le coos 50 95 
PATVOMB. . occ cnseccndedeconcicccccccccnccccccccccccs 70 80. 90 
Bicycle WOPKEES ....0.000s0002-sceeccccccesecccccces 90 90 95 
Boiler makers and iron-ship builders .............. 50 65 95 
BrickMmakelS ...ccsccovcccccccccscccccccovcccccccccs 50 75 100 
DingR Mel eR anal ididhdaneGscesecsacesccceee 80 80 98 
Brewery workers... wsececess 90 92 95 
Bakers ..... Vewceees 80 80 90 
Bookbinders ..........+ 70 7 100 
Boot and shoe workers. . ééa 50 75 95 
Conductors (TAUTORG)......ssceccseccecceceecnceses 90 95 98 
COOPETS .o-ccccecsesacscocccsccresecccctoccccscccccs 95 95 95 
Curtain (lace) Operators .............-ceeeeeeeeeeee 90 95 98 
Core MAMET nandeeduabemndnasooccesecccccccctccccce 40 65 97 
Carpenters .......+se0-e00+ Pbbs Cddeecectsceccccceces 70 7 90 
CRUE GA abd GRMN GH e686 cess ccccsccccccccecs 80 85 95 
Engineers (lOCOMOtIVE).......-+-0-ceeeeeeecceencee 7% 88 95 
Engineers (coal-hoisting) . haddnsbsevencethebruscuonass 75 96 
Electrical workers ...... 100 100 100 
Engineers oe? errr errr TT 90 95 
Firemen (GURIOMRET i snccudeccsccccccccccccccccccccfesccccesscfeccocseses 96 
Firemen (1ocOMOUVE).......0..0.sccenccccccccccces 90 9 98 
Glass-bottle DIOWEEB. ccc coos ccccceccsccccssccesess 100 100 100 
Glass WorkeTS ........0<0.+- Padbncberdecctooccnséecihesesbubiad 90 90 
GRrMRON GES thas ih 60 65s ccc ewnccccsacecees 50 60 85 
Gold beaters....... DL Mihitndnass bs 0666060ecbns bole en bb0n tescnseases 100 
Horseshoers ........++ De Aiebhdbbs00teectbssdeeese 75 75 75 
Hatters...... Sbsdcupadecdeeteo SesGbecedcsactccccstic’ 75 75 75 
Tron Molders .....<e0esse0-e 70 80 90 
Tron, steel, and tin workers . 80 85 100 
Longshoremen .........+.++ 100 100 100 
Leather workers. .......... 100 100 100 
Meat cutters and butchers... pemanacecenehicbicdabeeds ts vudécd 50 
SEI cts denne ds Gacabesbncdcsccces ccccletescccesefecccensous 30 
EE WEI e tab ab oh es ce ddsccccccccseccclscosecesselisscesesas 9 
Machinists. ........ RE MnabAdenbeesescdseccoce cece 70 100 
PO RR ae 60 98 
Nee eon nes cn cnneseccocfeccsesicntlescesésted 99 
a — spreseocesse iss ai DARIEN Richer ébedihockalaesicssdudlisccteresa 100 
eel and copper plate printers. ...............+++- 95 99 98 
Pa . makers ........- éuteusce eee 2 90 100 
i 80 98 
Pattern makers 70 85 100 
Stonecutters.......... eee 50 66 95 
pene EER SS 90 100 100 
: ove mounters ............ Ebb bsbbbbsdéndeoceccscbeleaeesss ea i*ete*oaae 75 
ee MA DDELRS De saer aboceonereccccocce 85 100 
Street railway employees ...................eeeeees 76 7 90 
GAOMOR concnvimaiind pwateneve DibketelGnecedscovesess 70 80 100 
PORT vacsindastacans Rbhbdh vse e El eeaipbescecesdcoe 60 v3) 95 
Tin-plate workers. ..... PEA Sisiasb 6b évcccscctdlscocescsse 80 90 
Tel 0 sesecensessce . 90 95 98 
Fee SAUNA ARMA bU iatehbebndssseder sees sconsceesslescoosepes 75 
Railroad laborers 70 95 
Textile workers .... 85 100 
WOM ease bbieeb edicts ceccdescveccewess 60 95 
Upholsterers . hove SEGEHE Ks wESdews cece Sd eveectncve 50 90 
Cavers (elastic GOT) ........4...000eeeseeeeeee Seltuesenmens 98 
Wood SMSREUUNG EEUEOWs bv ccedubees ccoowece 55 85 
Wood SPSS ee RE ER ES EERE Re ee ee eee ee eee eee 50 98 





That the wages, and emplo t of the wage-earning 
classes in the United sae bather to-day than at any period since 
1893 can not be doubted any manning mind after a careful exam- 
which have bone hematied BR caiaite whieh F hare prem a ie 

ns ves, 
industrial situation in this of McKinley’s first 
to the entire people; and, 
here for term of 


an honor that is due him for his constant and deter- 
mined efforts ag 
this a enore en conmiiien of labor in 
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LABOR AND THE TRUSTS, 


**Down with the trusts,”’ is one of the slogans of the Democratic 
party this year, and its agents will endeavor to capture the laboring 
man’s vote because they say that trusts lower the wages of the 
workers. 
jut what is the truth? Not one single ingtance can be cited 
where a large industrial institution, employing hundreds or thou- 
sands of people, has attempted to reduce their wages. Neither 
can it be shown that a single one of the hundred national and inter- 
national trade and labor unions of this country is fighting the 
large combinations. Instead of fighting them, they are getting 
closer together every day. The growing tendency between labor 
and capital has been toward annual conferences to determine wage 
scales, hours of work, sud conditions of employment. The ten- 
dency is to employ arbitration and conciliation in the settlement of 
differences. This method has long been in vogue between the rail- 
ways and their employees, with the steel-rail makers, with the wire- 
nail makers, with tin-plate manufacturers, with the steel-beam pro- 
ducers, with the Amalgamated Association of Iron, Steel, and Tin 
Workers, with the newspaper publishers, with the employing book 
and job printers, and with the International Typographical Union. 
The more that labor and capital concentrate their interests indi- 
vidually, so much the more are they endeavoring to concentrate 
their interests collectively. Large and small labor unions, instead 
of fighting industrial combination, find it to their interest to join 
hand in hand with them. There is no better combination in the 
United States to-day than the American Federation of Labor. 
Speaking for the vast army of wage-earners employed in the iron, 
steel, and tin industry, Theodore Schaffer, president of the Amal- 

amated Association of Iron, Steel, and Tin Workers, before the 

ederal Industrial Commission, has declared that the effect of trusts 
had been beneficial to them. ‘‘As a general rule,’’ he said, he 
believed that the members of his organization ‘‘would prefer to deal 
with combinations and large corporations rather than with smaller 
independent mills.’’ His experience was that he always received 
fair treatment in negotiating with these combinations, and he was 
certain ‘‘they did not prevent competition.’’ 

Democratic politicians ‘‘ point with pride’’ to the fact that there 
have been more labor disturbances and strikes in the past year or 
so than in the four years of Democratic administration, Why all 
these strikes then? 

The average wage-worker never thinks of going on strike on a 
falling market, and certainly not on a falling market under Demo- 
cratic rule. When business is stagnant and factories are silent and 
the land is full of unemployed labor, the voice of the agitator is 
lost in the general murmur of distress and there are no strikes, 
because there is little employment. 

Every labor organization in the country, be it large or small, for 
the past two years reports steady employment for its full member- 
ship, increased pay, shorter working hours, and a general improve- 
ment in all its conditions. At the eve of President McKinley's 
reelection the whole world is engaged in paying tribute to the won- 
derful productivity of our farms and factories—telling a marvelous 
tale of American prosperity, proving conclusively the general dis- 
tribution of the flood of wealth being poured into this favored land. 

It is scarcely four years since labor in the United States was cry- 
ing out for work at any price. Its pockets were empty and its 
children went hungry to bed. 

These events are significant because, by their unprecedented 
intensity, they have called public attention as never before to what 
is known as ‘‘the labor movement.’’ The problem of the relations 
between employer and employed is not of easy or quick solution. 
The promises for this country, inaugurated by the protective policy 
of the Republican party when it came into power in 1896, were for 
a restoration of prosperity. This we have had, and now it is to be 
hoped that tense and prudence will, through the votes of the 
people, direct its continuance. 


‘LEST WE FORGET’’—A FEW FACTS ABOUT 1893-1896 WHICH WORKINGMEN SHOULD 
REMEMBER IN 1900. 


Mr. Speaker, the voters of the United States are about to be 
called upon to determine which party shall control the affairs of the 
Government during the next four years. It seems scarcely possible 
that the terrible experiences of free trade coupled with a threat of 
free silver could be so soon forgotten, but as this seems to be the 
only assumption upon which their votes can again be asked for 
those dangerous propositions I propose to put on record a few ex- 
tracts from that generally accepted and always accurate authority, 
the American Cyclopedia, on conditions which existed during the 
Democratic period, 1893-1896, in which the actual experiment of 
free trade was made, and coupled with its closing years the threat 
of free silver. 


[From Appleton’s Annual Cyclopedia, 1893, 1894, and 1896. } 


July 18; 1893: Denyer, Colo; four banks close their doors and there are runs on 
other financial institutions. 
July 19: More banks close their doors, 
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July 20: Kansas; fight between strikers and nonunion miners at Weir City. 
July 22: Two bank failures in Milwaukee.and runs on banks in many other 





July 24: More bank failures in the West. 

July 26: New York; two stock exch firms fail. 

July 27: a banks suspend, most of them Northwestern. Other business fail- 
ures report 

July 28: Nl failures and suspensions, including nine banks in the West and 


oa ae of the Chi ision deal. Many fail f commis- 
ugust 1 pse e vision dea ures 0! 
sion houses. Great excitement in J ecael of trade. " 
August 8: The Chemica] Bank, one of the strongest in the country, is unable to 

fill its weekly orders for small currency. 

sage: adison Square Bank suspends. 
17: Much excitement on east side New York among Hebrew laborers. 
Police — out, 
o a : Encounter between anarchists and socialists averted by police in 

an for 


pane Meeting of anarchists broken up by police. 
August 30: pon le strike ended with nothing gained 
Sanuaty 3, 1894: Secretary of the Treasury Carlisle announces his intention to 


uary 17: the Treasury offers a 000,000 loan for publi 
a — according to ™ te 


<a 
Jan : Strike in Ohio of ———— 
dana 2: A mob of foreign miners destroy property at Brantville, Pa., and 
cisew here. 
February 16: Many New York silk factories close on account of strike. 
February 18: In Ohio all the mines of the Massillon district closed b strike. 
Ceaes TF SS SHES 0 EE CGA. GNSS wee dis- 


by 
March 2: Six thousand miners in Jackson County, a, out of employment. 
Paterson, N. J.: General strike among the silk wea’ 
burn the sailroad bridge and com- 


March 8: In West Virginia striking miners 
mit other lawless acts. 

March 18: At Paterson, N.J., riotous proceeding on the part of the striking silk 

weavers. 

March 17: In Colorado Governor Waite orders State troops to Cripple Creek to 
su a —e troubles. 
20: In Boston a b boty ot unemployed workingmen march to the 
Biate Hots end t inaugurated in various parts of the Northern ioe, 

movement 

known ao he of the Commonweal. ; ete., 
ae y ely at the Coney proposing marching to 


uate st: $1: Gaxeyites are u souree of terror tamer touaiie estern towns upon which 
Rpul 1: It In South Carolina a a large force of State militia is dispatched to the 


scene of the whisky war in Darlington and 
anh ones a mob of strikersat East Liverpool becomes riotous and several persons 


Henan aes prema oe 


April 3: In Sow assumes control of the police and 
lares 


pe 


April ie: 8 16: Strike on the conga Pacific. 

April 20: In Omaha a mob siezes of box cars and attempts to deport 
Kelly’s industrial arm but the army refuses to 

aa About 150, miners stop work in aympathy with the coke strikers of 


nsyl 
A t Asrieal of © Gividion of ho Gee war 6 ¥ 
Piviak Coxeyites arrested at Mount Btocling for holding up a railway 


A division of the 
United States ordered to assist the civil authorities in the far West. 
Ga Gece Railroad system the Knights of Labor are called out on 


stri 
Ane > Kelly’s oT nee ake strong at Des Moines. 


Maya Smokstention of Ooneys army on the steps of the Capitol. 
vie ay 2: In Ohio a mob of Italians and Poles attack the iron mills, but the riot 
May 4 Further in the coke regions of Pennsylvania; killed and 

oul on 


both sides. 
May 9: ym bape aye pty gy 
May 10: Several deputy marshals and citizens shot in a conflict with Coxey- 


Me Niay 11: Two thousand Pullman car employees strike at Chicago for last year’s 
- ay 22: The captured Coxey army is removed to Leavenworth, where there is 
oe : Arrest of a commonweal army by United States marshal at Greenriver, 
Say 18: Several hundred employees of the Government Printing Office dis- 
pay 19: Considerable detachments of commonweal armies are suffering from 


cold and h the of Cincinnati. 
25: Tn Ohio more 


ios = between striking miners deputy sheriffs. 
sonal jntuence 2a Syice cae enone cheatin. 
oon governor out militia to suppress riotous miners at Crip- 
. 27: In Dlinois the orders to has 
May nae Sp evan troops to Minonk, where a mob 
ae "2 Nese governor issues a to coke rioters. 
In : Governor eorders out the militia prevent interference 
vw The weal armies hold a public parade in the streets. 
s common a 
June 1: At St. Louis 1,000 ‘ters strike. 
7 army leave the city. . 
pee At the commonwealers. 


ashington destitution 
5: Militia ordered out to quell 
In Idaho « nuinber of Bite A. aT Nie 


June 7. t Rn Onde tnins move untae in eateries of 


Kelly and his commonweal ee teices take nok vane thks 
June 9: Nineteen sentenced to jail for various 


common wealers offenses. 
June SS ees Sh CRS SS See and wounded in an encounter 
with sheriffs at Lamon 
State troops on both sides of the Ohio River harassed by strikers. 
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June 11: Continued destruction of railroad property in Ohio and t 
June 17: The Indiana miners continue to strike. Striking — agra ‘Obi 
Pennsylvania, and West Virginia decide to return to work. ilo, 
Twenty-three commonwealers in Illinois sent to jail for train stealing. 
* : une 18: In Wisconsin General Cantwell’s industrial army captures a train and 
es es. 
jails, Leavenworth 121 commonwealers sentenced 
8 
June 20: On the Gogebic range, Mich., 2,000 miners go on a strike. 
; aoe 21: ee of Pennsy Vania orders out troops to suppress disord: 
efferson Cow 
In Illinois: Twenty-five strikers indicted by grand j jury. 
June 25: In St. Louis and Ludlow, Ky., about 500 employees strike work fr, m 


Pullman Car Com: y. 
against Pullman cars goes into effect. 


— 


and sent to various county 


rs in 


June 26: Boyco' 
June 27: The boycott extends to all roads that run to Chicago. 
ae ustrial army ces are thus far reported in 14 States and 2 Ter, ri. 


June 28. The railway strike spreads so as to include nearly all the great rail. 
roads between the Mississippi and the Pacific. 
ian The month closes with a most threatening state of affairs in the West 
e Northwest; violence continues to increase aL all the strike centers. 
July 1: The Federal Government takes active steps to protect mails in transit 
through the region of disturbance. 
July 2: United States courts at Chicago issue a general order against strik, rs, 
and United States are called out. 
noe . oa the operations of all railways from Chicago westward, 
t destruction of strong = ordered to the scene of action. 
J a 5: Great da roperty rt rioters at Chicago. 
Fa 6: Har Seeds if ae oo oy ters | rein ene oe 
uly un of cars 01 Ingchio cago Governor “Altge ld pr 
tests the intervention of United Sta - 
July 7: State troops fire on mob at Chicago 
oie —_ States regulars assume control of th the Northern Pacific and Union Pacific 
roa 
July 8: Regulars mob at Hammond, pee. 1 killed and 4 wounded. 
July 10: Debs and other labor leaders arrested a t Chicago, but released on bail, 
General call u — = Knigh ts of Labor to strike. 
Regulars start to, Cal., which has been for several days under mob 


11: About 15,000 workingmen strike at Chicago. 
train at Sacramento, Cal., killing the engineer and 3 soldiers 


rule. 
Jul 
ont njuring od eer 8 


= u Tuly 13; Wegu a mob at Sacramento. 
etachment of erase industrial army ese we a train in Ohio. 


Suly 15: Strik (See SE In em 
oe 17: Debs and other leaders sent to by eral court. 
10: SOS SRSENS SS ate = to South Omaha to restrain 


peckfng-hou A industrial t Rosslyn, Va., dispersed by State t 
n army a yn, Va., y Troops 
aes Adoption of the amended Wilson tariff bill by both oases of 


August 23: Lockout of 25,000 mill operatives at Fall River, Mass. 
September 15: Strike of 38,000 mill operatives at Fall River, Mass. 


September 20: A general of garment workers in Boston ordered. 
September 24: of 50 shirt makers in New York. 
ber 23: Residents of Territory ask the Government to detail troops 
for the protection of private ao: 
— of —_, textile workers at Fall River, Mass. 
November 13: of Treasury Carlisle issues a call "for another loan 
ee on five- t ten-year —_. th i . a 
uary 19: yn troops disperse mob a onet’s point. 
waa 20: conflicts, some of them fatal, between troops and riotous 


Semaaap 25; The Nebraska legislature appropriates $50,000 for seed for distressed 
i 27: In Ohio an encounter takes place between glassworkers and troops 
corcoroary out to order 
: A strike of the eneieg Contes of New York begins. 


Petenart 24: Strike among —- York electrical workers becomes serious. 
March 13: A labor labor and race riot occurs on the levees at New Orleans, with six 


negrocs lied killed and an officer of a British steamship wounded. 
19: Extended strike of coat makers in Cin ti and vicinity. 
A ril 10: A number of ricters arrested during the trolley strike are sent to the 
a 
April 19: of St. Louis t makers. 
A 80: Strike of Baltimore ent-makers’ union 
ay 1: Strike of 10,000 West coal miners 
May 3: West V: a an injunction against striking miners 
for savstuaees ith United States mals 
1 Joint conference of Ohio miners and operators at Columbus; about 
ae miners now on —_. 
ay 19: The vania miners decide to continue their strike. 
May 22: General in the bri 


Danville, fil., and lynched because mob 
should never have a chance to pardon them. 


THE TARIFFS OF EUROPE—THE FREE-TRADE EXPERIMENT BEING ABANDONED BY 
THE LEADING COUNTRIES OF CONTINENTAL EUROPE AND THE PROTECTIVE 


SYSTEM SUBSTITUTED. 
ces of the great nations of Europe 


May 25: 2a Se 
determined that Governor Al 


, the tariff 
terest every voter of the United States. For, however 
be upon that subject, its real atti- 
of free trade are so well known that 
what its course would be in case it 
the Government. It is interesting, 
is asking to be 

te House, to 


others as well as of 

the experience of the low-tariff 
period through which the country anita but afew eee would 
a return to riment, 


= to an al w briefly ¢ ie experi- 
ulation the United 


ement of its present 


Le 


anaes as 








_ very Euro nation has, within the Jast half century 
fi eee NT cme of Great Britain and yielding to the various 
ee set on foot by the free traders of that country and elsewhere, 
tested the low-tariff or free-trade proposition; and practically all, 
save England, have, after experiments as disastrous in many cases 
as those of the United States, within the past few years, abandoned 
free trade and returned to protection. Germany, France, Russia, 
Sweden, Austria-Hungary, and Belgium have, within the lifetime 
of a generation, eee tariffs intended to protect and foster man- 
niactures, some of them with rates of protection strongly marked 
and clearly defined for this specific pu . The facts which are 
here presented are drawn chiefly from the work of Mr. George B. 
Curtiss, entitled Protection and rity, of which President Mc- 
Kinley _ the bal heet of th ld. W 

on ance shee . Wet ys- 
oe n eee oe oe ioe panctical @ poopie for theory. Those of us ‘wae %. 
jieve the American policy of protection is best adapted to our citizenship and 
civilization are naturally glad to claim the euperneaoes of other. nations, when 
they sustain, beyond the question of doubt, the judgment of our owr. people, 
though our own belief is sustained by the highest American authorities from 
Washington down and by a hundred years of experience. 


GERMANY, 


The German Empire was organized in 1871 by a political union of 
Prussia and the German States of central Europe. Prior to that 
time they had been drawn into closer relationship by a zollverein or 
customs union based upon the tariff law of Prussia, in which the 
schedule of duties was fixed by a congress of representatives ap- 
pointed from the various States. This zollverein parliament con- 
tinued in charge of the tariff regulations of the union until the 
adoption of the constitution for the Empire in 1871, and between 1843 


and 1850 advanced duties yery materially. After the abandonment 
of the policy of protection in land, however, a campaign against 
rotection on the Continent pen begun, headed by Mr. Cobden, and 


y cooperation with the free traders of Germany. The first step in 
the reduction of tariff schedules of the zollverein was accompliched 
in 1865, when many of the duties were reduced and others repealed. 
Further reductions were made in 1868, 1869, 1870, and 1873, and by 
1877 the entire protective system had been swept away and the 
German Empire pasted to a free-trade policy. 

The experiment, however, was of comparatively short duration. 
Immediately after the establishment of the Empire in 1871 a pro- 
tectionist party was organized to combat the theories of free trade 
and soon found a strong supporter in Prince Bismarck. By 1875 
the strength of the protection policy had greatly increased. There 
was the usual cry of ‘‘robber barons,”’ ‘‘monopolists,”’ and “ pluto- 
crats,”” but such arguments did not deceive Bismarck, 

He knew well— 


Says Mr. Curtiss— 


that the cry was raised as a sham; that any undue and improper encroachments 
of capital, as well as combinations of all sorts detrimental to the common 
le, could be stamped out or controlled only through State action, while 
under the individualism of free trade the hand of the Government would be 
kept off, and there would be no delay as to the law of the survival of the fittest 
or check to the aggression improper combinations. With a well-directed 
cua Bismarck did not fear the wealth of the people, but saw the great 
nefit of capital when directed to the development of the resources of a coun- 
try and the employment of labor. 


In a speech in the Reichstag Bismarck said: 


I wish we could immediately create a few hundred millionaires. They would 
— their money in the country, and this expenditure would give fruit to labor 

1 sround.. They could not eat their money themselves; they would have to 
spend the in’ of it. Be glad, then, when people become rich with us, The 
community at large, and not only the tax authority, is sure to benefit. 


_ A conference was held at Heidelberg to consider financial condi 
tions, and an in duties was recommended. An address 
from the throne shortly after (February 12, 1879) said: 


Tam of the opinion that the country’s entire economic activity has a right to 
claim all 
which in the ee which right adjustment of duties and taxes can afford, and 


with which we trade is perhaps afforded beyond actual 
requirement. I it as my own duty to adbpt seasures to preserve the Ger- 
man market to ‘uction so far as is consistent with the general inter- 
est. and our customs must ually revert to the true principles on 


which the career of the zollverein rested for nearly half a century, 
but which & in sapere particulars been deserted in can eoenanele policy 
sinee 1865. Iean not that actual success has sttended this change in our 


On May 28 of the same year Prince Bismarck, in a speech in the 
Rei which lasted for more than an hour, said that the Ger- 
man had become the mere storage space for the overproduc- 
tion of other countries. Countries which were inclosed, he said, had 
become great, and those which had remained open had fallen behind. 

Were the perils of protectionist rule so t as sometimes painted France 


would long ago have been ruined, instead of which it is more p rous, after 
the five millions, than Germany to-day. And protectionist Russia, too— 
Took at her marvelous prosperity. Maxufacturers th 2 


have lately been able to 
save from 380 to 35 cent, and all the 
chess Gur ona ion t, nS * hn kala caiman Let us 
r— 


aoe take care to preserve again at least the German market and German 
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Speaking of the depression in agriculture as a result of free trade, 
he said: 


Not only agriculture, but the present state and the German Empire itself would 
go to ruin, 


He regarded the German farmers, however, as wise enough to 
take care of their own interests, and added: 

Twenty million farmers will not allow themselves to be ruined. It is only 
necessary that they should become conscious of what is before them and they 
will try to defend themselves by legal and constitutional methods, 


On another occasion, Prince Bismarck recommending still higher 
protection, said: 

The success of the United States in material development is the most illustrious 
of modern times. The American nation has not only successfully borne and 
experienced the most gigantic and expensive war of all history, but immediately 
afterwards disbanded its army, found work for all its soldiers and marines, paid 
off most of its debt, given labor and homes to all the unemployed of Europe as 
fast as they could arrive within the territory—and still by a system of taxation 
so indirect as not to be oppressive, much less felt. Hence it is my deliberate 
judgment that the prosperity of America is due mainly to its system of protec- 
tive laws. I read that Germany has now reached that point where it is neces- 
sary to imitate the tariff of the United States, 

His advice was accepted. Germany became a thoroughly pro- 
tective country, and the world knows the result in the fact that 
Germany is now one of the most ae eo Seam the most 
prosperous—of the industrial and exporting countries of all Europe, 
pushing her commerce to every part of the world, competing keenly 
and successfully with that of her older and long-experienced neigh- 
bor, Great Britain, while within the Empire busy workshops and 
prosperous and contented people are everywhere found. Of its 
prosperity a British official representative at Berlin, Mr. Gastrell, 
the commercial attaché to the British embassy at that capital, in a 
communication to the British Government on January 29, 1899, 
said: 

After completing his famous political work, Prince Bismarck directed himself 
to directing the energies of the people to ceful and commercial aims, and he 
achieved a success beyond his most sanguine hopes. When it is realized that in 
1897 the value of German exports of domestic produce was only 58,000,000 pounds 
less than similar exports of British origin, and that the yg thereof per 
head of pee as tended to rise in Germany and fall in England, perhaps 
the British public will begin to devote closer attention to commercial and 
industrial development on the continent. 

Aided by the state and protected by a moderate tariff from severe foreign com- 
petition, German industries and commercial enterprises of all kinds came into 
existence, developed, and flourished. This took place much more aeiaty than 
in most other countries, particularly because the Germans benefited by the 
knowledge and experience of older industrial States. After a period of so-called 
free-trade principles, protection was again adopted in Germany with the intro- 
duction of a tariff which effected many sweeping changes at the instance of both 
the agricultural and industrial parties. In manufactured articles the value of 
imports fell from 49,000,000 pounds in 1889 to 46,000,000 pounds in 1896, while that 
of exports rose from 104,000,000 pounds to 115,000,000 pounds in the same period. 
There is in the above two comparisons ample demonstration of the satisfactory 
state of manufacturing industries, which have not only developed an increased 
export value of about 10,000,000 pounds ($50,000,000) during that time when 
prices for ae od ey ed have been falling, but they have also to an 
enormous extent replaced the formerly imported manufactu goods, 


The above tribute to German prosperity under protection, com- 
ing from a British official representative at the German capital, fully 
sustains the reports which come through other sources of the phe- 
nomenal prosperity of Germany under protection, 

RUSSIA, 


Russia, after a series of experiments with free trade, has recently 
adopted athoroughly protective tariff system. The Russian tariff at 
the beginning of the century was moderately protective, but this 
feature was abandoned in 1819, but after a comparatively short ex- 
periment protective duties were again adopted until 1849, from 
which time until 1876 more moderate duties prevailed, while from 
1877 to the present time duties have been levied with a view to pro- 
tecting Russian productions and Russian industries, That the pro- 
tective system has been successful there can be no doubt. The 
wonderful prosperity of Russian manufacturing and industrial inter- 
ests in the last few years is well known, and an official testimonial 
to that fact is found in the report of M. Witte, the Russian minister 
of finance in his report of 1897, commenting on the new tariff 
rates adopied from time to time since 1880. In that report he said: 

All these measures which have exerted such a favorable influence on the devel- 
opment of Russia’s productive forces were taken by three of ray predecessors, 
ae a period of twenty years the Government has remained firm in its protec- 
tion o eakenal production, and the results obtained during this — by Russian 
industry fully justify such a policy. From the recent extensive labors of the com- 
mittee of experts, in which several hundreds of scientists and practical specialists 
took part, the Government obtained a plentiful supply of materials for forming an 
— of the present condition of our industries. The experts’ verdict showed 

t almost every branch of industries has progressed pune, in quantity and 
uality; many new branches of industry have sprung up and expanded, while 
these which already existed have developed and grown stronger. It is enough 
to of the vast progress in metallurgy, manufacture of machinery, coal min- 
ing, and the petroleum, chemical, and cotton industries, in the cultivation of cot- 
ton, in wine making, and in ae other branches. Such cheering results are the 
consequence of the protective policy recently adopted by the Government, 


FRANCE, 
The industrial development of France from the close of the Na- 
poleonic wars to 1860, says Mr. Curtiss, is without parallel in any 


continental country. Under the protection which then existed the 
growth of manufactures was rapid and successful in every particular, 
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In 1860, however, a commercial treaty was entered into between 
England and France, by which France removed all prohibitions 
from imports and substituted duties ranging from 20 to 30 per cent 
on competing manufactures. The experiment of this duty, which 
continued until 1882, was unsatisfactory, and the French Govern- 
ment refused to renew it in oe reve and a more vigorous protective 
policy was restored. In 1885 the duties on foreign products were 
raised, and in 1891 athoroughly protective tariff was enacted, under 
which the great prosperity and industrial activity which now exist 
have come to that country. 
OTHER EUROPEAN COUNTRIES. 

The tariffs of several other of the continental countries of Europe, 
except Netherlands, are now protective in their character. In Aus- 
ele Hheneary, where duties were lowered after the war of 1866, the 

rotective system was resumed in 1882 and was supplemented in 1887 

y higher rates, of which Mr. Ourtiss says: 

Three hundred and fifty-seven articles are enumerated, of which 56 are free of 
duty. The decrease of imports has been reguiar; new establishments are being 
founded by Austrian firms and Austrian money; the rate of wages is on the in- 
crease, skilled labor is in great demand, 

Belgium, prior to 1844, was a free-trade ae ao In that year, 
as the result of an investigation and report made in 1842 upon the state 
of industry and commerce, Belgium adopted a protective tariff, of 
the effect of which a Belgian writer said: ‘‘If anyone had left the 
country in 1835, after having visited our principal manufacturin, 
centers, and were to come back to it now, he would be struck wit 
the transformation they have undergone, the advance they have 
achieved. He would find a numerous, intelligent population of 
working people, where a quarter of a century ago he would have 
seen nothing but a few houses scattered at wide intervals over ex- 
tensive plains. As a consequence, production—except of articles.of 
food—has outrun the needs of pepintion. and we are obliged to 
seek for foreign outlets.’’ ee rus- 
sels, speaking of the dhe ven uctiveness of industry and 
the purchasing power of the people,”’ says: 

Wages have risen absolutely and in a proportion quite remarkable; 
and he quoted authorities to the effect that while in 1840 they 
ent to 500,000,000 francs, they now exceed 1,625,000,000 
rancs. 

The tariff of Denmark is similar to that of Belgium, and that of 
Sweden and Norway is described by the British consul at Copen- 
hagen, who says: 

The chief Rea ot Comte and commercial conditions 
and Norway are the marked development of native industries, shielded by pro- 
tective duties, the development of direct communications by sea between 

other countries thus greatly diminishing the importation or transit 


—— 
ty) 
Says Mr. Ourtiss— 


are pow Ges Sreeey Piette em the whole more 


ve way to duties in both for several preceding 1890, but 
uties were increased in 1892, was what - termed 
United Seahen 1 by > ceaeek, Gaanean tee people of that 
In ook for & country are practicing 
our own methods of protecting and promoting home industries with great success. 


instances might be given of the wth of 
the protective in all parts of the world. The fof many 


of the British colonies is ee 
not only of Canada, but of several of 


the latest reports, renewed activity in 
industries. 
This review of the tariff situation in 


countries 
eae of low tariffs low wages and depressed 
labor; but extremel container main was followed b 
& reaction 


to 
selves t in increased commercial activ- 
ity with other parts of the 
SOME FACTS ABOUT SUGAR—AMERTICAN FARMERS NEED NOT FEAR COMPETITION 
OF THE TROPICS. 


‘ ea " 
fhe $100,000,000 worth ¢ a oa aay 


tion. : 
I desire to present herewith a series of tables the pro- 
duction of cane and beet sugar in the world for a term of years and 
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-raw and refined sugar at the present time and in earlier 


true | session or control of tropical 





the production and consumption of sugar in the United s;,;,.. 
They present a series of important facts with reference to guy. ,; 
which the United States is the world’s largest consumer as to, . . : 
tity, and in which the people are largely interested, both becaise ,; 
the large amount of money now expended abroad for that ar;,.),, 
the possibility of its production at home, and the relative pric ,j 
The table shows the per capita consumption in the United ¢.;,.. 
the imports, the home consumption of cane and beet sugar. ),/ 
per cent which home consumption forms of the total consum);,,, 
the world’s production of beet r, the per cent produced fp); 
beet and cane respectively, and the price per pound of raw 9), 
refined sugar respectively in each year from 1879 to 1899. 1]; \\;)) 
be seen that the imports of sugar during the twenty-year peri, 
have doubled in quantity and that the home production has })); 
a pace with the increased consumption, the percentage o{ ¢),,, 
total consumption which issupplied by the home producers (jj jj... 
ing little in 1898 and 1899 from that of the beginning of the poring 
under consideration. . ; 
Some interesting facts regarding the beet-sugar production of {)). 
United States and in the world are shown by this and a subse) 
table. It will be seen by an examination of the statement regay)- 
ing the world’s production of sugar that beets produced, in 187), 45 
per cent of the world’s sugar, and in 1899-1900, 66 percent. A) 
examination of another smaller table which follows will show that 
in 1840, when slave labor produced nearly all the cane sugar of t)o 
world, beets, which were grown in the temperate zone and chiefly 
by free labor, were only able to produce 4.35 per cent of the world's 
sugar, although the world had then known for a hundred years t/a 
sugar could be uced from beets. Between 1840 and 1870 slayery 
ceased to exist, and cane-sugar ae was necessarily carrie: 
on by free labor, placing it in that particular on a level with oct 


r. 

Ruiotimeously with this development of the withdrawal of slaye 
labor from the production of cane sugar, beets increased their per- 
centage of the world’s sugar supply from 4.35, in 1840, to 14 per 
cent, in 1850; 20 cent, in 1860; 34 per cent, in 1870, and, as 
above indicated, they now uce 66 per cent, or two-thirds of the 
world’s sugar. This fact shows that the farmers of the Tempecrate 
Zone need no longer fear the competition of the Tropics in the pro- 
duction of sugar, and i he a reasonable ion is granted 
them, as is the case in the Uni as is indicated by the rapid 
growth of a production in the United States shown in the 
eee le. The farmers of the country have been en- 
couraged by the Republican party in their ambition to produce the 
sugar of the country. Thee ce of other nations and of other 
—= of the Temperate Zone has shown that sugar can be produce | 
rom beets in great quantities and at very small cost and can success- 
fully com: with cane sugar under the most favorable circum- 
stances. Under the stimulus given to the beet-sugar production by 
Republican legislation, factories sprang up all over the 
United States, and the production of beet sugar has already reaclic: 

proportions and is increasing with wonderful rapidity. 

e first thought which came to the minds of the farmers when 
the events following the war for the liberation of Cuba brouglit 
under our control certain tropical areas was whether or not the pos- 
inj I territory by_ the aa: Sear 

jure, or destroy, opportunities w ey believed 
they Sack Danoot within: theole grasp for suppl ing the $100,000,000 
worth of sugar which See of the United annually con- 
sume. This fear—if it the stage in which it could be called 

answered in the negative a Se Republica 

the Porto Rican bill. The Democratic party 

hich placed a lchen Sane ae meas- 
- mam a duty — coming into the United States 
from Porto Rico. That duty was small, it was an explicit 
the it would not concede the 


pe ee 
power to fix such as it mfght deen against the pro- 


located and under whatever 


i 
ff 
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would it the 

cheap labor and cheap sugar of any tropical territory to be broug!t 
in a r dasteuy tha infant iniustry of beet- 
pn wl og verve which the farmers of the United States hav, 
\ fostering care of the Republican party, been building u) 


Temperate Zone can produce beet sugar succes 
i cane of the Tropics When both 
ae 
ni ates 80 

retains its control and is enabled |» 

chsttive petantgas terests of its farmers as it (i! 
W. ee 7 Democrats 

- With a few years of moderate prote- 

the cheap labor of the cs, the beet-sugar industry 
States will be placed fairly and squarely upon its fect 


pane brea ¢ 
, conditions. a ae it was a distinct to the farmer 
that he need not fear that the Republican 
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rf lly able to contend with the cane-sugar industry of the 
and will - Y neantiine the improved condition of labor in the 
a pm the opportunities for better earnings which the guidance 
i a United States will give them will more nearly equalize the 


. of production. 
= - oe fact in regard to the world’s production and producing 
‘city is worthy of consideration in this connection, and that is 
ore nearly two-thirds of the sugar now being imported into the 
United States comes from the islands of the Pacific. The total 
importation of into the United States in the ten months end- 
im} with April 009, amounted to 3,303,026,763 pounds, and of this 
amount 1, 190,442,362 pounds were from the East Indies, the 
Hawaiian Islands, and the Philippine Islands, thus indicating the 
ogsibilities of our Pacific territory to supply that portion of our 
P nsumption which it will be necessary to import until the farmers 
“the country are ableto supply the home demand; and thus, instead 
of sending to other countries and other peopleg the $100,000,000 per 
ear which we have been annually sores for foreign-grown 
vat it may be ex ed under the American flag and in a manner 
which will benefit the people of those islands, and incidentally those 
of our own people who may enter upon business enterprises in 
m. ; ; 
The final columns of the accompanying table, which show the 
average prices in New York of raw and refined sugar, are especially 
interesting in view of the current belief that the people of the United 
States are required to pay an excessive price for refined sugar as 
compared with the of the raw material imported. A compar- 
ison of the prices of raw and refined in each year from 1879, prior 
to the organization of the sugar trust, with those of recent years 
shows that the margin between raw and refined has been steadily 
reduced, and averaged in 1899 just one-half cent per pound against 
nearly 2 cents in 1879 and 1880 and more than 2 cents 
per pound in 1881 and 1882. , 

The table which follows shows the production of cane and beet 
sugar in the ucing countries of the world in the sugar 
year 1899-1900. It will be seen that Java, which lies just alongside 
the Philippines, is by far the la cane-sugar producer of the 


world, but that Germany, Aust France, and Russia produce 
greater quantities from beets than the most successful of the cane- 
rowing coeeemn of the world, thus suggesting our own possibili- 
ties in is line, 

The following table shows the production of cane and beet sugar 


in the principal prod 


1898-1 


countries of the world in the sugar years 







Countries. 





8. 
FAVE ..cccccccoscoens seedesesee) © 722,000 | GOTMANDY ..... cc ccccnscneeee 1, 780, 000 
CUDR cscunsaseenssbenseeaeiadal EEE 1 BERT ac cccccntcectsccdcces 1, 120, 000 
Hawaiian Islands ...........-| 276,000 | Framce .............seseeses 960, 000 
Brasil ....cccascese aeececesces| 276,000 | Rusia 2.2.2.6. cescccceesesee 885, 000 
ae 6 0050s 866essceewoee oe , 000 


Henne ene eeneewnee 


* Exports. 


The following table shows the world’s production of beet and 
cane sugar, respectively, and the grand total in each year from 1872 


to 1899, also the price of in foreign markets, the res 
of cane-sugar production “those of Willett & Gray, of New 
York; beet those of t, of Europe, and those relating to 

ing obtained from statements supplied by importers into 


rice 

th eUnited States of the cost in foreign countries of the sugars which 
they import. The figures relating to production are the crop yeas, 
those of price, fiscal years. The statements of quantity in each case 
are in thousands of tons: 


World's production of beet and cane sugar and average price per pownd, 1871-1899. 

















1871-72 SO TOREO COR EER EOE EERE MRM e ee eee eee wees 619 5.37 
1609-96. .seabieneand Reet ieecicieeresecces 193 $008 5. 85 
inn: A NS RR 1,840| 3,128) 4.95 
1875-76 - Pte ee eee ere +i 2,931 4.35 
180677 res ern oaeR 0 , 2, 983 4.04 
1877-78 Un re semneree sense 1, Pia fe 
878-59 Aten ewww ween , ’ , 

ae tee) fet te 
oe You} see} La 
re 2000) 3,842) 4.41 
1980-94 «221 Ss} som| so 
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World’s production of beet and cane sugar and average price per pound, 187 1-1899— 
Continued. 


Beet, | Cane, | Total, | Price, 














1,000 tons.|1,000 tons.)1,000 tons.) cents. 
: — opal padi 
2,223] 2,889 4, 562 2. 84 
2,733) 2,345] 5,078 2. 50 
2, 451 2465) 4.916| 2.75 
2,725 2, 263 4, 988 $. 21 
3, 633 2,069} 6,702 3.28 
3, 710 2, 555 6, 265 3.03 
3, 501 2, 852 6, 353 | 2.93 
8, 428 5, 045 6,473 8.09 
8, 890 3, 490 7, 380 2. 92 
4,792 8, 530 8, 322 2.15 
4,315 2, 830 7,155 2.29 
4, 954 2, 86-4 8,819} 2.01 
4,372 2, 898 7,770} 2.55 
4,977 2995! 7.973 2. 39 
5, 510 2, 904 fe 





RESULTS ACCOMPLISHED BY WAR DEPARTMENT INCIDENT TO SPANISH-AMERICAN 
WAR 

Mr. Speaker, I want now to speak briefly of the work which has 
been accomplished under the various Departments of the Govyern- 
ment during the past three years, 

Prior to the outbreak of the Spanish-American war the strength 
of the Regular Army was 2,143 officers and 26,040 enlisted men. 
Under the President’s first and second calls, April 23 and May 25, 

ively, and the recruitment of the Regular Army to the maxi- 
mum allowed by law, the strength of the Army, Regular and Vol- 
unteer, in August, 1898, was 11,108 officers and 263,609 enlisted men. 

In the meantime a vast amount of work, which words fail to 
describe, was performed by the various staff departments, after day 
and night conferences with the chiefs thereof, in organizing, equip- 
ping, arming, disciplining, and screams the volunteers to a state 
of efficiency for active field service, and later transporting the vari- 
ous organizations to the caimps or rendezvous to which they had 
been assigned. 

On May 30, 1898, instructions were issued by the Department 
directing an expedition, under command of Maj. Gen. Wm. R. 
Shafter, to proceed to Cuba to “capture the garrison at Santiago and 
assist in capturing the harborand fleet of the enemy.’’ This expe- 
dition sailed on June 14, 1898, from Tampa, Fla., with 815 officers 
and 16,072 enlisted men on 33 transports, which had been collected 
with extraordinary dispatch and energy by the See ne Ae 
Department, and arrived at Daiquiri on June 21 and proceeded to 
disembark the next day. The troops immediately advanced and 
captured Siboney, the only resistance being a few scattering shots, 
thus — a base of supplies 8 miles nearer Santiago. 

On the morning of June 24, 1898, a dismounted cavalry brigade 
advanced on and attacked the enemy at La Guasima, and, after a 
stubborn resistance, carried their intrenchments. 

On July 1 an attack was made on El Caney, and, after a battle of 
varying intensity during most of the day, the place was carried by 
assault about 4 p.m. In the meantime preparations for an attack 
on San Juan Hill were completed, and, after a fierce encounter, the 
American forces drove the enemy from his intrenchments and 
blockhouses, thus gaining a position that sealed the fate of Santiago. 

On July 8 the commander of the Spanish forces offered to march 
out of the city of Santiago with arms and baggage provided he would 
not be molested before reaching Holguin, and to surrender to the 
American forces the territory then occupied by him. This proposi- 
tion was rejected. On the morning of July 11 the surrender of the 
city was again demanded and reply made that the demand had been 
communicated to the general in chief of the Spanish forces. On 
the morning of the 14th General Toral agreed to surrender upon the 
basis of his army, the Fourth Army Corps, being returned to Spain. 
The terms of surrender finally agreed upon included 22,789 Span- 
ish troops; of these 22,137 were repatriated at the expense of the 
United States. 

The formal surrender took place on the 17th of July, 1898, and 
at noon of that date the American flag was raised over the govern- 
or’s palace with appropriate ceremonies. 

The total number of Spanish troops on the island of Cuba, as 
shown by September, 1898, rolls, was 10,956 officers and 215,154 
enlisted men, classed as follows: Regulars, 5,093 officers, 115,355 
enlisted men; oe 5,258 officers, 80,504 enlisted men; irreg- 
ular volunteer troops, officers, 19,275 enlisted men. 

On A 4, 1898, orders were issued for the repatriation of the 
troops in General Shafter’s command, and after arrival in the United 
States they went into camp at Montauk Point, Long Island, N. Y., 
which, in the meantime, had been fitted up for their reception. 

On July 7, 1898, Congress ratified and confirmed the cession of 

e Hawaiian Islands, made by the government of that republic, 
and on July 29, 1898, a force of 57 officers and 1,464 enlisted men, 
commanded by Col. Thos. Barber, First New York Volunteer 
Infantry, sailed for Honolulu to garrison that place. 

The expeditionary force sailed for Manila, P. I., on May 25 
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and arrived June 30, 1898; the second sailed June 15 and arrived 
July 17, and the third left on June 29 and arrived July 25. The total 
number of officers and men in thése three — was 10,920, 
and they were under the command of Maj. Gen. Wesley Merritt. 
The city of Manila was captured, with the assistance of the Navy, 
August 13, 1898, and the American flag raised the same date. Su 
sequently, between this date and Feb: 19, 1899, 17 other expe- 
ditions were sent to the Philippine Islands, making a total of 1, 
officers and 28,340 enlisted men on those islands in March, 1899. 
This force, comprised mostly of volunteers, has since been repatri- 
ated, and Regular Army organizations and United States volunteers 
to the number of 63,000 comprise the force at present in the 
Philippines. 

On July 21, 1898, an expedition sailed for Porto Rico, Maj. 
Gen. Nelson A. Miles, Commanding General United States Army, 
in command, with 3,554 officers and enlisted men, for the pur- 
_ of attacking that island, which was garrisoned by 17,340 
Spanish soldiers, regular and volunteer. This expedition arrived 
at Guanica July 25, and after a short skirmish the American flag 
was raised at that place. Subsequently five other expeditions 
sailed for Porto Rico, making a total of 641 officers and 16,332 
enlisted men of the United States Army, regular and volunteer, on 
that island in August, 1898. Porto Rico was practically subjugated 
when the peace protocol was signed, and instructions issued for the 
cessation of hostilities August 13, 1898. 

Between August 14, 1899, and April 2, 1900, 11,292 tons of food 
stuffs, the value of which was $737,397.26, have been sent to Porto 
Rico for indigent Porto Ricans by the Commissary De ent, and 
an additional $1,000 worth distributed to them from subsistence 
depot on that island. Hundreds of tons have also been contributed 
by the general public and distributed under the supervision of the 
mithe & peg Oy a oe A 12, 1898. ted 

e signing of the peace pro , August 12, , inau 
the work of discharge of about 30,000 war enlistments of the Ressler 
Army and the muster-out and distribution throughout the country 
of State volunteer organizations, involving the repatriation, exclusive 
of regular troops, of 63,198 officers and enlisted men from Porto Rico, 
Cuba, Philippine Islands, and Hawaii, causingthe recruitment, mobi- 
lization, and movement to those islands of troops and 
the organization of 25 regiments of United States volunteers and the 
Porto Rican battalion, all under command of officers of the Regular 


rmy. 

In Cuba the military government has reorganized the insular 
police (rural guards) and placed that of each muncipality upon a 
new basis; it has cleaned the cities, and by the introduction of 
modern sanitation has secured a most satisfactory decrease in the 
mortality. The customs and insular taxation have been 

laced upon such a basis that the island is not only self-supporting, 

ut is enabled to make important improvements. Much progress 
has recently been made in establishing a modern school system, 
while the United States postal system has superseded the former 
inefficient service. - 


In Porto Rico boards of health have been appointed in munici- 
palities and sanitation has made great strides; the building of 
roads has been conducted on an extensive scale. The schools have 


been ees modern methods and text-books being intro- 
duced. The burdens of taxation upon the people have been greatly 
reduced, while the efficiency of the governmental service has been 
greatly argumented. An up-to-date postal service is now enjoyed 

y the people, while the judici Soe Poe ee Cpe ip OE Se 
more satistac tory condition than formerly. 

In the cneeenet in addition to the former ports of Manila, 
Tloilo, Cebu, and Zam , there are now o the commerce 
of the world twenty-five other ports. Initial 
under — officers, for the civil reorganization of municipalities. 
The United States postal service has closely followed the troops. 
Public schools are being opened, in which the most approved Amer- 
a weer in use. 

e — rps has performed its work with unequaled prompt- 
ness, ability, and success. The telephone, telegraph, and oe bee 
kept the dent in touch, ——. commanding generals, not 
only with every Army corps and their advanced skirmish lines, 
but with cooperating squadrons of the Navy. 

In constructive work the corps has built nearly seven thousand 
miles of telegraph, and is y  gpeng. these lines in Cuba, 
Porto Rico, and the Philippines with an efficiency and economy 
hitherto wn in those countries. 

Immediately => outbreak of the war with Spain there 
were a =o of moment & neery gee and 88 
mortars. e wor seen y the Engineer Department, 
with the result that by August 1, 1898 there were mounted for 
defense a total of 121 heavy guns, 144 and 26 rapid-fire 

In addition Se Oe See eee the United States 

been effectively defended by submarine mines. On June 30, 
1899, there had been mounted 169 heavy guns, 176 mortars and 46 
rapid-fire guns, and a large number of additional batteries were 
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under construction, and the principal harbors of the United g; 
rendered fairly secure against a naval attack. wanes 
Notwithstanding the additional exacting duties necessitataj t 
this war, the numerous river and harbor improvements an, ,y), 
public engineering works in the charge of the Corps of Envi; 
representing an annual expenditures of over $25,000,000. wo 
administered without the slightest interruption or sacrifice >; he 
Purhe aides f the A F 

e sudden ex ion of the Army imposed a most difficult toc 
upon the Medical Devertment—e task which was worked = a 
the greatest success and the highest credit. War inevitah], entail 
disease, suffering, and death, but, it can be safely said, in», oo 
have the sick and wounded ‘received so many comforts an: 
tenderly nursed. 

The health of our troops serving in the newly acquired 
has been guarded by every provision that modern science 
vide, and the sickness and mortality from disease has bee 
below what was to be ex The ratio of deaths per thousand of 
mean strength for the first year of the war was but 25.73, while that 
for the first year of the war of 1861-65 was 45.87. 

It isa fact well worthy of consideration to state that the Quarter. 
master-General’s Office, which at the outbreak of the war did not 
have a transport that was fitted for the t rtation of troops, has 
to-day the finest transport service in the world, and has transporteq 
about 300,000 rs many thousands of miles at sea without 
the sacrifice of a single life due to any fault of the Army transport 
service, 

This service is a revelation in the method of transporting troops 
and the seprotnntalives of other nations have requested and been 
furnished data —_ which to pattern after it. 

The Ordnance Department armed and equipped the troops for the 
— war with a rapidity which must be regarded as gratifying, 

e arms and equipments were ready as soon as the troops could 
be mustered in and organized, and the material distributed. The 
productive capacity of the arsenals was quickly expanded and con. 
tracts were made with private manufacturers, so that in one hun- 
dred days after the first call for troops, the Ordnance Department 
had made or purchased 250,000 sets of infantry equipments and 
26,000 sets of horse a - It had also provided the cannon 
and complete outfit of 30 mounted batteries of 6 guns each, and could 
easily have provided twice that number if they had been required, 
It had also provided, or was in a position to furnish at once, a large 
variety of mountain and machine guns, with their ammunition 
and equipments, but not many of these were called for. 

The work of the Pay Department, from the commencement of the 
Spanish-American war to its close and during the continuance of 
hostilities in the Philippines in suppression of insurrection, has been 
phenomenally laborious and exacting, but the officers of this depart- 
ment have met every requirement of duty and zeal and promptitude 
and to the satisfaction of the Army. 

For the fiscal year ending June 30, 1899, this department of the 
military service has been charged with the care of nearly $92,000,000, 
about $77,000,000 of which was, up to June 30, 1899, disbursed on 
account of the war without loss to the Government on any account 
whatever and without complaint of any character from the Army. 

When war with Spain became imminent great efforts by the Mili- 
tary Information Division of the Adjutant-General’s Office were 
made to ascertain the , the composition, the location, and 
fortifications of the Spanish forces in Cu This was successfull 
done. Maps of Cuba and Porto Rico on a large scale were prepared, 
and books a compiled giving all obtainable information in regard 
to these islan 

Later, when it became evident that military operations in the 
Philippines would be carried on, a pamphlet (illustrated) giving 
information in to those islands was prepared, and maps 
compiled from the sources obtainable were pre and issued. 

There have been mustered in, organized, mobilized, distributed 
at home and abroad, and 7 repatriated and mustered out of 
the service, and sent to their homes, 223,235 volunteers. There 
have been enlisted by the general recruiting service 35,000 United 
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States volunteers, ©: into 25 ts, 22 of which have 
been rted to the Philippine Islands, the ining 3 having 
been organized there from the di volunteers and regulars. 

There have been enlisted and reenlisted for the Regular Army 
between May 1, 1898, and Jan 31, 1900, 99,024 men, the present 
status being approximately 64,000 Regular Army and 35,000 United 
States volunteers. 

Commissions have been issued since the ees of the war to 
632 officers of the Army, 66 of which were for the various 
staff de ts, and 3,874 United States volunteer officers. 


t has received, carefully considered, acted upon, 
and sent since the begtaning f the war 400,806 
approximately 2,000,000 written communications. 
WORK OF THE NAVY DEPARTMENT. 
Mr. Speaker, under the 
shown itself worthy of its. 


telegrams, and 


resent Administration the Navy as 
traditions. The great victories at 
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Manila Bay and Santiago, which shed undying fame upon this arm 


‘onal defense, were in no sense accidents. They were the 
of tne eae of careful training of officers and men and the 
ganas preparation of the fleets for the crucial test of war. For 
i yreparation, this readiness to meet the supreme moment for 
enc , a navy is constructed and maintained, those who administer 
t affairs of the Navy should have credit. The glory goes to our 
; “ es who are in command afloat, and to those officers and men 
an seize the opportunities of war to render conspicuous service; 
put in remembering them, let us not forget those who labor without 
ceasing to seeure the fleet in condition of high efficiency and to 
lace at the di lof the commanding officers an abundance of 
| supplies, without which the fleet is powerless. 

As early as January 11, 1898, more than a month before the Maine 
was destroyed in the harbor of Havana, the Secretary of the Navy 

n to mobilize the ships of the Navy and to take such measures 
as would place at the disposal of the officers in conmmand the full 
measure of our naval force. : ‘the 

Immediately upon the passage of the bill appropriating $50,000,000 
for the national defense, a board was organized for the purchase of 
auxiliary ships, and after careful examination 102 ships of various 
types were secured at a total cost of $17,956,850. Of these vessels 
but two, the New Orleans and the Albany, were strictly vessels of 
war. The others were merchant aa pleasure yachts, tugs, etc., 
which were rapidly overhauled at the different navy-yards, pro- 
vided with such light-armor protection as was practical, and suit- 
bly armed. a 
2 Between March 16 and June 30 all these vessels were purchased 
and as rapidly as overhauled were placed in commission and put 
into active service. They were used not only as auxiliary war ves- 
sels, but to supply the fleets with coal and-ammunition and with 
fresh water and fresh provisions. For the care of the sick and 
wounded the Solace was fitted out as a complete hospital, and to 
make repairs to vessels at sea the Vulcan was fitted out as a modern 
machine shop. In order to meet the increased demands on the 
navy-yards it was emaeney to practically double the force between 
February 15 and the middle of April. 

In addition to the ships which were added to the Navy by pur- 
chase, 15 revenue cutters and 4 light-house tenders were transferred 
from the Treas Department to the Navy, and 4 of the great 
steamers of the International Navigation Company and 1 of the 
Pacific Mail Steamship Company were chartered. There were in 
all 128 ships added to the regular naval establishment, and it 
became at once ee L to provide officers and men to man them. 
For this ee 225 officers on the retired list were ordered to 
active duty officers were a a for temporary service, and 
the enlisted force was inc rom 12,500 to over 24,000 men. 

It was an enormous undertaking to make all these additional ships 
ready for war service, to secure the necessary guns for them, and to 
keep the fleets supplied with coal, ammunition, and provisions. 
But this was only a part of the work which the Navy Department 
had in hand, For the protection of the coasts of the United States 
an auxiliary naval force was created, which was officered and manned 
by the Naval Militia of the United States. A coast signal service 
was established, which kept practically our entire coast line from 
Maine to Texas under observation, to give warning of the approach 
of an enemy’s vessel ¢: of suspicious craft of any kind. 

The operations of t:e fleets of the Asiatic and North Atlantic 
squadrons are so well known that it is hardly necessary to speak of 
them in any detail, Their work was so welldone that the power 
of Spain was rn from the sea, and Cuba, Porto Rico, and the 
Philippines, which she had misgoverned for centuries, were taken 
from under her dominion. 

But the claims of the administration of the Navy to the approval 
of the people rest not alone on its war record. The upbuilding of 
the new Navy has gone steadily forward, and Congress has cooper- 
~e: with the Department in the desire to materially increase our 


Since the 4th of March, 1897, Congress has authorized the con- 
struction of 49 ships, with a total displacement of 155,484 tons. 
This includes 6 ships of the first class, 3 armored cruisers of 
the first class, 4 monitors, and 6 protected cruisers. If the present 
naval bill becomes a law as it the House we must add to this 
formidable list 2 battle ships of the first class, 3 armored cruisers of 
the first class, and Speen cruisers, with a total displacement of 
90,000 tons. There have been completed and placed in commission 
in the same time a total of 32 vessels, with an aggregate displace- 
ment of 52,681 tons. It is an unexampled record. 

A strong Navy not only adds to our prestige abroad, but makes 

respected wherever they nee exist. The 
bene ee eo ees & eimalos in masty 
trade and man and in the employment of labor. 

It is difficult to form an intelligent idea of the number of people 
ve Navy prnmet meperment by the erection snd pinistendince of 

. }would have to examine the rolls of the t private 
establishments which make the steel and build the dies, wot fur- 
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nish ammunition and supplies. But some idea of the importance of 
the navy-yards to the laborers of the country can be formed from 
the fact that in 1898 over 21,000 men were certified for employment 
by the labor boards at the various navy-yards. This number, how- 
ever, is in excess of the number usually employed, as 1898 was the 
year of the war with Spain. In 1899, on the other hand, over 12,000 
men were certified by the boards of labor at the various yards. 

To this Administration must also go the credit for the reorganiza- 
tion of the personnel of the Navy. For years the effort had been 
made to secure legislation to increase the flow of promotion of 
officers of the line, so that they might reach command rank at a 
suitable age. But the efforts had borne no fruit until the present 
Administration took the matter in hand. They succeeded in draw- 
ing a bill consolidating the line and the Engineer Corps. This bill 
met with the approval of the service and of Congress, and became a 
law on the 3d of March, 1899, 

This bill also provided for an increase of over 50 per cent in the 
number of officers and enlisted men in the Marine Corps, and 
brought this branch of the service up to a total strength of 211 offi- 
cers and 6,000 men. The enlisted force of the Navy has also been 
largely increased during the past three years, the quota now allowed 
by law being 17,500 men ca 2,500 apprentices. 

It has been the desire of the Administration that the Navy should 
grow, not alone in the number of ships, but in all its branches. 
Probably the most pressing need of the service when Mr. Long 
took charge of the Department was for additional docking facilities, 
and Congress, in response to his recommendations, authorized the 
construction of four stone and concrete docks and one steel floating 
dock capable of docking vessels of the largest size. (If the present 
naval bill becomes a law, two other docks, or six in all, will have 
been provided for.) Coaling stations equipped with modern appli- 
ances for the economical and rapid cradling of coal have been 
established or are in process of establishment at Portsmouth, N. H.; 
Boston, Mass.; New London, Conn.; New York, N. Y.; League 
Island, Pa.; Port Royal, 8. C.; Pensacola, Fla.; Dry Tortugas, Fla., 
and in San Francisco Bay. 

Suitable coaling stations are also in process of erection at Hono- 
lulu, H. I.; Pago Pago, Samoan Islands; the island of Guam; at 
Manila, in the Philippines, and at the naval station, San Juan, 
Porto Rico. These coaling stations in our new possessions, espe- 
cially in the Pacific, furnish greatly increased facilities to our naval 
vessels, and, in the event of war, would prove of inestimable advan- 
tage. It has, indeed, been the aim of the Administration to extend 
our naval power in every direction. The upbuilding of the navy- 

yard plants has been pursued with great vigor, and the Department 

oe had the hearty cooperation of Congress iythis work. The elec- 
tric plants have been materially increased and modern machinery 
has been installed wherever the needs of the service demanded. 

It is, of course, impossible to enter into the detailed work which 
has been done in this connection; but it is not too much to say that 
the efforts of the Administration will result in putting our navy- 
yards in a condition to meet every demand which may be made 
upon them. They are capable of making the most extensive repairs 
to ships of all classes, and with the increased docking facilities which 
are in process of construction, this branch of the naval establish- 
ment will be brought to a point of efficiency where it is in keeping 
with the fleet in being, and with such increases as may be ad in 
the near future. 

The value of the coaling and repair stations established under 
Secretary Long, especially at outlying points in the Pacific, must 
constantly increase as commerce with our new possessions grows. 

At the inning of the war with Spain Honolulu was the only 

ort out of the United States in which we possessed coaling facilities. 

When we recall the great distances in the Pacific, and the fact that 
under the rules of international law a belligerent ship is permitted 
to take on board in a neutral port only sufficient coal to enable her 
to reach her nearest home port, we begin to realize the importance 
of these provisions for furnishing supplies and making the necessary 
repairs to our ships of war. 

t is to be hoped that the efforts in this direction are but the begin- 
ning of a policy under which provision will be made for the main- 
tenance of the fleets of this Government whenever naval operations 
may occur. May the coming years see this policy amplified and 
enlarged, so that the ships of war of the United States may find 
suitable depots of supplies in all quarters of the globe. 


OUR NATIONAL FINANCES, 


Mr. Speaker, four achievements in the management of the pub- 
lic finances and revenues under the Administration of President 
McKinley stand out with marked porenees 

First, in point of success, is the Dingley tariff; second, the reform 
in the currency; third, the war loan of 1898; and fourth, the settle- 
ment of the Pacific Railroad indebtedness. 

Perhaps never before in the history of this country have so many 
important fiscal achievements been’accomplished in so brief time. 
With the exception of the Pacific Railroad settlement, these events 
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bear, to a considerable degree, relationship to each other. Under- | tion of raw material for use of manufacturers, stated in th, par = 
lying the success of the war loan of 1898 and the reform in the cur- | graph which now follows: par 

rency was the basis of prosperity established by prompt and effective e President urged that the new duties be so levied as ‘to ...;, 
tariff legislation. The President well understood the necessity for | and inerease manufactures.’ In the fiscal year 1897 the in)... 
speedy modification in the tariff. Within forty-eight hours after his | for consumption of articles in a crude condition which enter in,, ;),. nt 
inauguration he issued a proclamation for an extra session of Con- | various processes of domestic industry amounted to $207,268, 15; and 

gress to assemble March 15,1897. The brief message sent to Con- | in the three rome 1895, 1896, and 1897 averaged less than $200 ,0()/) 0) of 
gress when it convened on that day clearly demonstrated the urgent | annually, while in the calendar year 1899 the imports of this ¢\,. ; @ 
necessity for prompt action, Said the President: amounted to $267,493,950, an increase of nearly $70,000,000 oy er {),,. 


average for the three years of low tariff, in which many of these 9,1; ( 
Congress should promptly correct the existing condition. Ample revenues . * ee arte 
must be supplicd not only for the ordinary expenses of the Governinent, but for | Cles, ay wool, were upon the free list. At pore the importa- $ 
tho prune ent of liberal pensions and li uidation of the principal and tion of manufacturers’ materials is running at t @ rate of $28,000, 009 | 
—_ iS aS e — — — rales povenian, ¥ py bee yk per month, or more than 50 per cent +r than the monthly ayer. , 8 
producers; to revive and increase manufactures; ‘to relieve and * e . | age in the wT pest to the enactment of the Dingley law and to the ‘ 
culture; to increase @ur domestic and foreign commerce; to aid and dev recommen above quoted. 
mining and building; and to render to labor in every field of useful occupation The President also unged that the new duties should be s5 |.,;, 1 t 
the liberal wages and ad vate rewards to which skill and industry are Justly | as ‘“‘to relieve and encourage agriculture.” That agriculture }i, i 
. n e passage of a whic peevae e ; ‘ \ : re hag 
souenee nsed net be Suvther eaped. The imperative of hour is the | been relieved and ee is shown by the increased prices {oy 
om pt enactment of such @ measure, and to this object I earnestly recommend | agricultural products, all of which have materially advanced in tho 
hat Congress shall make every endeavor. Before other business is transacted | }.5me market. and by the lange increase in exportation in thio p) 
let us first provide sufficient revenue to faithfully administer the Government ’ . + 8 A the prod. 
without the contracting of further debt or the continued disturbance of our | ucts of agriculture, which in the fiscal year 1899 were $100,000) (.) 


finances. greater than in the fiscal year 1897, and in 1898 were $200, (00,0) 
, _ | in excess of those of 1897. 
The House of Representatives promptly responded to the Presi-| The message also recommended that the new duties should }ye «, 


dent’s message. On the same day in which it was read in the | levied as “to aid and develop mining.” That mining has joo, 
House, the late Mr. Dingley, of Maine, chairman of the Committee | greatly encouraged is amply shown by the figures relating to {): 
on Ways and Means, introduced the new tariff bill. Such unusual | two great mining industries, coal and iron. Thasoal production of 
expedition had been made possible only by the untiring work of | 1899 exceeds 000,000 tons, against 179,000,000 in 1897 an 
the members of the Committee on Ways and Means for several | 171,000,000 in 1896, and has placed the United States at the head oj 
months previous. : , the world’s producers of this article, our product in 1899 }eing 
The bill was passed in the House of Representatives March 31, | greater than that of any other country of the world. The pig-iroy 
1897, less than a month after the inauguration of President McKinle roduction in 1899 was 13,620,703 tons, against 9,652,680 tons in 
and two weeks after had convened in extra session. It 1397 and 8,623,127 tons in 1896. In pig iron, as in coal, the United 

_ passed the Senate July 7, 1897, with amendments. Two days later | States now holds the first place in the world’s production. 
its consideration was by a conference eommittee of the two| And, finally, the President urged that in raising revenue duties 
Houses, and it finally passed the House July 19 and the Senate July | should be a tovied as “to render to labor in every field of use{u! 
24. It became a law on the latter day when the President occupation the liberal wages and adequate rewards to which skil 
the bill. Thus, within five months (no other tariff law was ever | and industry are justly entitled.” That the wages of labor hav: 
passed in so short a time) after the inauguration of the President a | been greatly increased in every line of i omer is evidenced by the 
new tariff law was placed on the statute books. Under its benefi- | frequent reports of increased wages published from time to tine. 
cent influences the United States has enjoyed a commercial and | In an address before the Trades League of Philadelphia, January 5, 
industrial revival the greatest in its history. The hopes of the Pres- | 1898, Hon. L J. Gage, Secretary of the Treasury, reviewed in 
re ident as expressed in his message have been realized; ample reve- | general the increase in wages which had taken place under the 
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nues were provided for the ord of the Government, | administration of President ley, as follows: 
: — ais “ ee eee sy ign J oe Only a few weeks worsted manufacturers in Rhode Island i 

. j a restored the 

oa So pes ‘cqlealtare a been relieved and en have eee wage eeate of 1808 im thelr mill, thus granting an meee of 20 per cont in the 

’ . about 25,000 TOUS 

f i and foreign commerce have been increased; mining and building have woolen mills have restored the wages oti and are so active that it diftieult 

: eh to labor. and developed, and more li wages have n paid contrast to the in cotton textiles, en manu are booming 

a3 ; all over the ..*,* * Within a few weeks after the November clection 

uF Under ne the Wilson Act, from September 1, 1 of 1896, 15,000 idle for a long tise, were put to work in the window-glass 

7 to July 24, 1 a iod of thirty-five months, was a to industry. Since as the revival progressed, instances of advances in 

| deficit of $108,003,243. ‘This deplorable state of the revenues Was | see ee ener tn retire sumpmer in Alabama, dlatyiand, at Ono 

largely responsible for that lack of confidence which prolonged the | gave ceplenteens te Esaseminol en. Indeed, in iron and steel and the indus- 

hard Cimes inaugurated by the ic of 1893. tries directly dependent the consumption of iron as material I have it upon 

The Dingle tariff became a law J 24. 1897. Under its authority that isan of at least 267,000 men employed over the pre 

n y ’ . opera- | ceding year. In addition to this large increase in the forees employed 

tion ample revenues have been as urged by President | in iron and steel and dependent branches, advances in wages ranging {froin 1) 

ne During the period of thirty-two months the law has | 2° per cent have been made, and in some cases much greater, as the result o! 
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i July 24, 7, to April 1, 1900, the recei ‘ts of the = ronderfully 
Government trom all sources, exclusive of Pacific Railroad items, supe bs Rca knie nena gion Spat ae eptertal 
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er been increased by rates 


; were $ 326,608. from these the Treasury from 8 to 12 t. weekly output of coke at the end of 1807 was 
Decent estimate of under the War Revenue Act, | More, han double what it was at at tne clone of 46, and in the Go whe oe 
amounting to ieee there were net of $1,040,618,070. per cent. none voluntary advance in wages by the leading companies in the coke 
eee aan period t's $i, 905 058, 8, -— upon at the close the year, is 00 recent that Mr. Beyen must know 






; the 
og oe war expendi- The ind ton recent years has yreatly 
tures of ee expenditures for the period stand at Yepresed With ae “onl an the te iisen ampiores until 


663, eaving for the -two months’ operation of the | recently. ve now been ad more than 12/per cent, and there is a 
i i 2 t increase number in this to the extent at this time 
ley tariff an excess of net receipts over net expenditures of | 8fSyopaply $,000 or more aoe Saaiib ty eater eo last September by 
$45,954,664. an official the New York trades union that there was then an increase 


It is proper to compare this surplus under the Dingley law with | of 54 per number of their men employed, compared with the previous 
the deficit of Sa Sen want Saaeen oh the end of thirty- | "Near the close of November Jast the wage scale of the Missouri, Pacific in 
tiv ths’ operation of the Wilson Act. ; shops at Beott was restored to it was before the reduction of 18. | 

in rising revenne,” eid the Preaidcat in his menage, Que | Br epi acl rena Dai ete wa tras 


should be so foreign products as to preserve home | uring the tast became ears, ion for 
market, 60 far an gesiiiole, to our own producers That the home | the ee ebeeaeee Card Gaye ine coe 
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market has been preserved to our own producers is shown by the | Consent of them have Wages over the old 
¢ reduction in the importation of manufactured articles. In the | %™*.. a SRAnaaGh Cues cis elke required {0 
year 1896 the imports for consumption of manufactured arti- | meet the heavy Gemands. "Faas ull Undlonsen'o' great tneceane in working forces. 
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that the movement toward higher wages !\:s 


year, being in 1898, $227,467,249, and in $259,801, 751. continued. of the Michigan of Labor and In- 
qn manul the in impertatons tamed dustrial. Statistics states that a canvass of the factories in that Sta‘ 
following the enactment of the law has averaged $75,000,000 | shows that in 1 factories the number of employees was 24,2'- 
per annum, while the home market have than in 


the 
year 1898, the a increase in these factorics 
ehe us ped were found to be higher 








n 1898 and tly in excess of 1897 and 1896. A canvass of 
i hundred shops and factories in the State of Ohio shows the 
ee of hands employed in 1899 to be 68 per cent in excess of the 
aa oe in 1896 and the total monthly pay roll 80 per cent greater 
num re 1896 the earnings of the workers in the shops and factories 
thathe State of Ohio being estimated at $3,000,000 per month in 


‘ vse received in 1896. 
-_ pole annual report of the bureau of labor statistics 
aa of Missouri shows that “‘the total amount of wages paid dur- 
(isia08 (in the State) was $25,627,837, an increase over last year of 
39,017,482 and the report, in giving the average wages earned by 
filled and unskilled labor of both sexes, states that there is a slight 
ss orage increase over the previous year.’ 
“‘rhe thirteenth annual report of the bureau of labor and indus- 
al statistics (1899) of Maine shows that in average annual earn- 
tris of employees engaged in manufacturing cotton goods there was 
as 1890 to 1808 a decrease of $41.59, and during the past year 
(1899) an increase of $29.09, 


CURRENCY REFORM. 


The reform in the currence laws is the second great achievement 
in the administration of public finances under President McKinley. 
The act approved by the President March 14, 1900, firmly aia 
lishes the United States on a gold basis. Confidence in respect to 
the money standard is now at the highest, and the integrity of all 
our various forms of money has been declared by law. The uncer- 
tainties and misgivings of more than twenty years have been dis- 
velled, and a broad foundation of stability and security laid, upon 
which may be reared the stractare of enduring prosperity. 

The task has been a difficult one. It was a problem which re- 
quired patience and courage in its solution. The fact that three 
vears elapsed before the measure became a law reveals the difficult 
road over which the workers for the reform movement passed. At 
the beginning of the first session of Congress under the 
Administration of President McKinley the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury submitted a plan the essential features of which are to be found 
in the act of March i 1900. 

From December, 1897, until the bill became a law no opportunity 
was lost to advance the cause of currency reform. Notwithstandin 
an adverse majority in the Senate, the Committee on Banking an 
Currency in the House considered several measures. The work thus 
done in committee, while resulting in nothing definite, was yet of 
great value, for the long and trying discussion served to bring about 
a better aie the intricate questions to be settled. In 
anticipation of a Republican Senate and House in the Fifty-sixth 
Congress caucus committees were organized for the pu of pre- 
paring, during the summer months of 1899, such a bill as would 
receive the support of the sound-money majority in both Houses. 
When the first session of the Fifty-sixth Congress was convened the 
first bill introduced was that upon by the House caucus com- 
mittee. It took its place upon the Calendar as House bill No. 1. 
With all reasonable —- the measure was then considered by 
both branches of the National Legislature, and so became a law 
March 14, 1900, 

This currency law does something more than remove all doubt 
concerning the standard of value. It directs that all forms of money 
issued or coined by the United States shall be maintained at a parity 
of value with this standard, and it is made the duty of the Secretary 
of the Treasury to maintain such parity. A reserve fuad of 


than i 


$150,000,000 in coin and bullion is set a in the Treasury 
ie anata An et me rer tae 
} reco as the gold reserve. 
Such fund is to be used sedemption Pp only. 
Am vision is made for restoring the reserve fund in case it 
should fall below the $150,000,000 required to be maintained. 
The act also contains which give greater liberty to the 


Under the old law no national bank 
could be opaiend with a capital less than $50,000. Under the new 
um for organization is $25,000 in 
the population of w. does not exceed 3,000 inhabitants. 
> object of this provision is to extend better banking facilities to 
those smaller communities heretofore denied the privilege of organ- 
izing national banks, At the same time, the law contains a provision 
the Ua Sales bos depos ted as pevurity, fasteed of only G0 per 
cent, as formerly, This illiberal requirement either somutted’ in 
issuing ci ing notes, or, as was 
of which was 
communities where os ceed 
currency wants were great- 
w, from March 14 to April 
applications to organize national banks have been approved 
; The te capital of these 
note circulation 

692,363. 


erhaps the most notable feature of the new currency law is that 
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which relates to the refunding of the national debt. The 5 per- 
cents of 1904, the 4 percents of 1907, and the 3 percents of 1908, the 
principal of which aggregates $839,146,400, are authorized to be re- 
unded into 2 per cent bonds, payable at the pleasure of the United 
States after thirty years from the date of their issue, and payable, 
yrincipal and interest, in gold coin of the present standard value. 
The act contains a provision that the new 2 per cent bonds to be 
issued in exchange for the old threes, fours, and fives shall not be 
issued at less than par. The Secretary of the Treasury was author- 
ized to conduct the refunding operations so that the old threes, fours, 
and fives should be received in exchange for the 2 percents on a basis 
of 2} per cent. May 1, 1900, almost one-third of the outstanding 
threes, fours, and fives had been converted into 2 percents of the 
new issue, thus practically securing the success of the refunding 
plan. No other nation of the earth can boast of such an achieve- 
ment as is the exchange of these old, high-rate interest bonds for 
bonds issued upon so low a basis as 2 per cent, Hitherto Great 
Britain has been regarded as the financial Gibraltar of the world, but 
while British consols bearing interest at the rate of 2} per cent per 
annum were selling 2 points below par, the United States was able 
to float a 2 per cent bond at par with ease. Such fact speaks vol- 
umes for the present financial strength of the United States. To 
float a 2 per cent bond at par of this kind means that the integrity 
of the dollar has been recognized in the law of the land, and there is 
faith in the honesty of our intentions and purposes for the future. 

But faith in the public credit not alone supports the success of the 
refunding operations; that success is supplemented by the present 
national banking system, and without which it is doubtful if a 2 per 
cent bond could ever have been floated in this country. National 
banks are required to deposit bonds of the United States as security 
for circulating notes. Such bonds constitute an essential element of 
the national banking system. The competition which results from 
the necessities of the banks in this respect is, perhaps, the most 
potent reason why the United States can Savon of its bonds bearing 
so low a rate of interest. 

The operations of the refunding provisions of the law from March 
14 to May 1, 1900, are set forth in the following table: 








Amount re- | Saving in Premium 

















funded, interest. paid. Net saving. 
Threes of 1908 $5, 080, 415 $3, 465, 587 $1, 614, 828 
Fours of 1907. .......«..6. 22, 998, 969 18, 622, 306 4, 476, 668 
Fives of 1904 ............. 40, 239 4, 619, 841 4, 046, 878 572, 963 
Oe ia. 82,699,225 | 26,084, 771 | 6, 664, 454 
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The “net saving ’’ shown above represents the difference between 
the amount of interest the Government will pay upon the bonds re- 
funded to the date of their respective maturities and the amount of 
interest the Government would have been obliged to pay had not 
the bonds above described been thus refunded. 

It has been estimated that, should the total amount of bonds sub- 
_ to the refunding provisions of the law be offered in exchange 

or the new 2 percents, the net savings of the Government will be 
in the neighborhood of $22,000,000. As noted, the net saving in re- 
funding $260,020,750 to May 1, 1900, was $6,664,454. 

FINANCES OF THE SPANISH-AMERICAN WAR. 

The war with Spain served to demonstrate something more than 
the military and naval strength of the United States; it brought to 
light the vast resources in wealth of this country. Ina general way 
it had been understood that the United States was a nation of great 
wealth, perhaps richer than any other country; but it needed the 
necessities of war to give an exhibition of our real financial strength. 
While it was recognized in the spring of 1898 that the Dingley tariff, 
under normal conditions, would produce ample revenues for the 
ordinary requirements of the Government, it was apparent that 
means nek be taken at once to provide for the heavy war expendi- 
tures. April 25, 1898, two days after the declaration of war, a bill 
to provide additional revenues was introduced in the House of Rep- 
resentatives. It passed that body April 29 and the Senate June 4. 
The report of the conference committee was agreed to in the House 
June 9 and the Senate June 10, The bill became a law June 13, 
1898, when it received the signature of the President. The necessi- 
ties of the hour required that the Treasury should be supplied 
immediately with funds. The task was to raise a large sum, avail- 
able for immediate use, in such a manner as to avoid injury to the 
rapidly reviving business of the country. The act recognized a true 
principle in public finance by making provision to borrow at once 
4 sum sufficient to provide for war expenses, while at the same time 
additional taxes were levied in order that the loan might be sup- 

rted by an increase in revenue. No better explanation of the tax 
features of the bill has been given than that made by the late Hon. 
Nelson Dingley on the occasion of its introduction in theHouse, as 
follows: 


They [the Committee .n Ways and Means] naturally have had recourse to the 
legislation of the perioc. of the civil war, when so large an amount had to be 
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raised, and they have found, after a careful consideration of the question of taxa- 
tion, that on the whole it is better at the present time, and we trust that that 
may be all that may be necessary, that about $100,000,000 additional revenue 
should be raised, and that entirely through internal-revenue legislation. Hence 
the war-revenue bill which has been reported provides for internal-revenue 
taxes exclusively. These taxes have been selected, first, because we have the 
machinery for the collection of them now, and they can be collected with but 
slight additions to the force and with but slight increase of expense. We have 
selected them also because they were a source of revenue quccentully seized upon 
during the civil war, and because they are taxes either upon articles of yolun- 
tary consumption or upon objects where the tax will be met by those who are 
ordinarily able to pay them; and we have refrained from putting a tax ina 
direction where it would be purely upon consumption, unless the consumption 
were an article of voluntary consumption, so that the consumer might regulate 
his own tax, following what is the accepted rule of taxation in all countries, 
with a view of im ng the least burden and disturbing the business of the 
country as little as possible. 


The act authorized the Secretary of the Treasury to borrow 
$400,000,000, or as much thereof as might be necessary, to defray the 
expenses of the war. Under this authority it was decided to borrow 
$200,000,000. The success which attended the floating of this loan 
is a memorable one. It was a popular loan in every sense of the 
word. The act itself directed that ‘the bonds authorized by this 
section shall be first offered at par as a popular loan under such reg- 
ulations, prescribed by the Secretary of the Treasury, as will give 
opportunity to the citizens of the United States to participate in sub- 
scriptions to the loan, and in allotting said bonds the several sub- 
ecriptions of individuals shall be first accepted, and the subscriptions 
for the lowest amounts shall be first allotted.’’ The Secretary of the 
Treasury utilized every agency at his command to comply with this 
direction of Con . All State and national banks were requested 
to cooperate with the Department; the express companies tendered 
their services free of cost in the handling of subscriptions; the Post- 
master-General directed that all money-order ffices be charged 
with the duty of receiving the orders of subscribers, and all the news- 
papers of the United States were invited to disseminate information 
concerning the loan. All these great agencies combined to place 
before the pou the fullest information that could be given. 

For a period of thirty-one days subscriptions were received, at 
the end of which time it was found that the total of subscriptions 
aggregated only a little under $1,400,000,000, or almost seven times 
the amount of bonds offered to the public. This was a remarkable 
demonstration in favor of the public credit, and it showed to other 
nations the tremendous resources which the people of the United 
States were able to command almost at a moment’s notice. The 
success of the war loan had an effect, both at home and abroad, 
scarcely less important than were the naval victories at Manila and 
Santiago. Doubtless the purpose of the people thus expressed to 

ive abundant support to the war was one of the factors which 
brought about its speedy termination. 

The withdrawal of so a sum as $200,000,000 from active em- 
ployment in commerce and industry without mnens any of the 
vast business interests of the country was a feat successiully accom- 
plished. By the end of the calendar year 1898 almost every dollar 
of this sum had been paid into the Treasury, yet under the 
plan adopted by the Secretary of the Treasury such payment was 
made without occasioning the slightest injury to business, In fact, 
the entire m ent of the war finances was conducted with such 
skill that not for a moment was there any interruption to the return- 
ing tide of prosperity. Industrial and commercial expansion con- 
cone na in fact there had been no wet, and at aa gy the busi- 
ness of the country was greater in volume than at the beginning 
and the national credit, both at home and abroad, had been raised 
to the highest point in our history. It may be said with truth that 
this increased faith in the public credit laid the foundation for the 
achievement of that currency reform which was accomplished b 
the act of March 14, 1900, fixing the standard of value and provid- 
ing for the refunding of the national debt at the lowest rate of inter- 
est on public securities ever effected in this or any other country. 

The following table, compiled in the office of the Commissioner 
of Internal Revenue, exhibits the collections by items under the 
war-revenue act from the date of its passage to April 1, 1900: 


Statement showing Ure amount of internal revenue collected under the war-revenue act 
JSrom June 13, 1898, to March $1, 1900. 














Amount col- 
Objects of taxation. lected. 

BOERS » ncccccvqeccccncccncsbossonvceseccsceccocccceccnccessapeeeese $5, 202, 691. 00 
CRIN ics) ssp adintssdaibaibenibinieinsosb0cassepeninwmiubes 2, 442, 020. 53 
DORE 20 cccpnengs Gan cekbnesbaneebeasonsausenes ceescsensénnvesantess 1, 641, 281. 51 
Tobacco, che PR PEG cvckaphbecanccsconguingscnncpsesss 27,070, 113. 79 
See ah DEE CERN: i ccnadill dean dtdidainninssieedtleveubeseched 127,170.79 
Dealers in manufactured tobacco «............ccccesesescececeeses 80, 637. 50 
Manufacturers Of tobacco ...........cececseceecsecccenes 39, 183. 57 
Manufacturers Of CIQAIS. .........2.0sccsnscecessecsoscess 446, 724. 89 
Miscellaneous collections relating to tobacco 773, 175. 80 
PORE 0 onc cnnnseccshbhnshes debeingacéusbendesseponcens 56, 936, 631. 83 
Additional ections on fermented liquors stored in warehouse. 197, 986.13 
SOE BOGE 5. cars aconcecccscndcangeeas $oeaddarcvceepevercsecccce 14, 154. 75 





Statement showing the amount of internal revenue collected, ete.—Continne 
Objects of taxation. | Amount eo). 


Bankers, capital not empooting MMS bbnbacnsetbccnedn specs sas. { 
Bankers, capital exceeding $25,000, for each additional $1,000 in 
it ict ehanditzineorate becbewnsprsocce ses | 


MEINE GOD waincsvdnccecscnnsscccsassocecenese...... 50 en 
ks ancien das te dias bodnncerece.... yon! ow 13 
I TIED oc oncncansocdsoccecuahesbectaccscccccccccss. “Wen” 
ee ued cbis duh dusdevosapheatetesbapckes cs... meg Oe 
I Gudubanebanhb bsceuEbecdueatabesesdcbcononccccccces. 


NoTE.—The above statement embraces all the items it is practi: 2 bl tos] 


THE PACIFIC RAILROAD SETTLEMENTS, 


The settlement of the Pacific Railroad indebtedness js also ty ), 
ranked as one of the great achievements of President Mek in)», 
Administration. This indebtedness had for years been a subject ¢; 
fruitless endeavor; all efforts, either by Congress or the Exectiy, 
Departments, prior to 1897, were of little avail in protecting the (joy. 
ernment’s interests in these roads, in fact there were graye doy) 
whether the Government would succeed in being reimbursed, eyoy 
in part, the vast sum expended by the United States in aid of thei; 
construction. 

The discovery of gold in California, the rapid increase in wea);) 
and population in the territory west of the tky Mountains, and 
a movement on the part of the older States to establish closer cop. 
nections during the civil war with those outlying communities, Jeq 
Congress in 1862 to authorize the construction of a railroad to the 
Pacific Ocean. The direct benefit to be derived by the Govern. 
ment was the use of the same for postal, military, and other pur. 

The act of July 1, 1862, chartering the Union Pacific Railroad 

mpany, was not sufficiently liberal, and therefore nothing was 

accomplished under its provisions. The Union Pacific Company 

was organized as provided by the act, but no one was found who 
would venture money in the ee of the road. 

Congress was impressed with the urgent necessity of completing 
such a road to the Pacific Ocean, and with the immense pnenn 
advantages which would follow the construction of a transcontinen- 
tal line. It, therefore, on July 2, 1864, amended the act of 1862, 
by making provisions more favorable to the companies, The actof 
1362 provided that the Government should have a first mortgage on 
the property of the company, while the act of 1864 provided sub- 
stantially that for the bonds the Government should issue in aid of 
the sladicention of the road it should take a second mortgage. Two 
companies were organized under the provisions of the act of 14, 
and entered energetically upon the work of construction. The road 
was built from the California end eastward by the Central Pacitic 
Railroad Company, and from the Missouri River westward to the 
common meeting point at — by the Union Pacific Company. 

Their lines were united May 10, 1869, anticipating by more than 
seven years the time required by oY therefor. The Union 
Pacific Company constructed 1,034 miles and the Central Pacitic 
743 miles. e road of the latter company was subsequently ex- 
tended. 140 miles, and the lines of the two companies from the Mis- 
souri River to San Francisco represented a mileage of 1,917 miles. 

In aid of these roads and connecting branches the Uniied States 
issued bonds to the amount of $64,623,512. The United States {ail- 
ing to be reimbursed for the interest paid on these bonds, it became 
necessary, in protection of the interests of the Government, to pass 
the act of May 7, 1878, known as the “Thurman Act.” This act 

rovided that the whole amount oe which might, 
rom time to time, be due to the rai companies for 
services rendered the Government should be retained by the (ov- 
ernment, one-half thereof to be applied to the liquidation oi the 
interest paid and to be paid by the United States upon the bonds 
issued to ou ot the companies, the other half to be turned into 
a sinking ; 

But it soon became ap t that with the approaching maturity 
of bonds issued in aid of the roads the provisions of the ‘* Thurman 
Act” were not adequate to the protection of the Governments 
interests. Efforts in and out of & were persistently made 
looking to a settlement of this vast indebtedness, but without suc 
cess. recently as the Fifty-fourth Congress an effort was made to 

a bill to d the debts of the Pacific Railroad compan'es, 
at weeks a bill was defeated in the House by a vote of 167 nays and 
102 yeas. 















12, 1897, the day following the defeat of the funding 
vn n Jantttorney-General was informed by the President that de- 
ait had comnel in the payment of the Union Pacific and the Kan- 
fau Pacific indebtedness to the Government, and he was directed to 
ie euch arrangements as were possible to secure, as far as practi- 
a. the paymentof theirindebtedness. An agreement was entered 
into between the Government and the reorganization committee of 
the Union Pacific Railroad by which the committee guaranteed, 
should the Government undertake to enforce its lien by sale, a 
minimum bid for the Union and Kansas Pacific lines that would pro- 
duce to the Government over and above any prior liens and charges 
upon the railroads and sinking fund the net sum of $45,754,059.99. 
In performance CM this agreement the bid was guaranteed by a 

it of $4,500, ” 4 . 

ae ursuant to the agreement with the reorganization committee, 
pills were filed in the United States circuit courts for the foreclosure 
of the Government lien. The decrees entered for the sale of the 
roads not being satisfactory to the Government, the propriety of an 
appeal was considered and papers were prepared for this purpose. 
At this juncture the reorganization committee came forward with 
an offer to increase its bid, making the total $50,000,000 instead of 
$45, 754,059.99. ee al 

Subsequently, to settle all points in dispute, the reorganization 
committee decided to abandon this second vid, and to increase the 
minimum amount to be offered for the property to the sum of 
$58,448, 223.75, being the total amount due the Government on 
account of the Union Pacific road, as stated by the Secretary of the 
T , including the sum of $4,549,368.26 cash in the sinking 
fund. Such an amount was bid by the reorganization committee 
on November 1, 1897, and the sale was confirmed by the court on 
November 6, 1897. After the confirmation of the sale the whole 
amount was paid into the Treasury of the United States in convenient 
installments, thus relieving the Government from any loss whatever 
upon its claim for principal and interest due upon its subsidy, and 
bringing to a final and most satisfactory termination a long-standing 
and troublesome question. 

In the case of the Kansas Pacific indebtedness, by decree of the 
court an upset price on the sale of the property was fixed at a sum 
which would yield to the Government $2,500,000. The reorganiza- 
tion omnes in conicnes b = 7 ee declared its 

urpose of making no er bid than that fixec the decree of 
ear so that the Government was confronted with the danger 
of receiving for its total lien upon this line, amounting to nearly 
$13,000,000, principal and interest, only the sum of $2,500,000. 

Believing the interests of the Government required that an effort 
should be made to obtain a larger sum, and the Government hav- 
ing the right to redeem the incumbrances upon the property which 
were prior to the lien of the Government subsidy, by paying the sums 
lawfully due in respect thereof out of the Treasury of the United 
States, so that the United Statesshould thereupon become subrogated 
toall rights and securities theretofore pertaining tothe liens and mort- 
gages in respect of which such payments should be made, the 

dent, on February 8, 1898, authorized the Secretary of the 
Treasury to > pay out of the Treasury, to the person or persons law- 
fully entitled to receive the same, the amounts lawfully due upon 
oe so mortgages upon the eastern and middle divisions of said 


road, 

Steps were taken by the Government looking to the fulfillment of 
this on, whereupon the reorganization committee offered to 
bid at the sale for said road a sum which would realize to the Gov- 
ernment the whole amount of the principal of the debt, $6,303,000. 
It was-believed that no better price than this could be obtained at a 
later date if the sale should be postponed, and it was deemed best 
to permit the sale to proceed upon the guaranty of a minimum bid 
which would realize to the Government the whole principal of its 
debt. The sale thereupon took place, and the property was pur- 
chased by the ization committee. The sum yielded to the 
Government was $6,303,000. It will thus be perceived that the 
Government secured an advance of $3,803,000 on account of its lien 
over and above the sum which the court had fixed as the upset price, 
and which the reorganization committee had declared was the max- 
imum which 72 were willing to pay for the ate ah 

The result of these inst the Union Pacific system 
embracing the main and the Kansas Pacific line, is that the 
Government has received on account of its subsidy claim the sum 
of $64,751,223.75, which is an increase of $18,997,163.76 over the 
sum W the cote dee committee first to bid for the 
_ , leaving due the sum of $6,588,900.19 interest on the 

r subsidy. The prosecution of a claim for this amount 
against the receivers of the Union Pacific Company in 1898 resulted 
in securing to the Government the further sum of $821,897.70. 

The indebtedness of the Central Pacific Railroad Company to the 
Government became due Jan 1, 1898, when default in payment 
be made by the company. e deficiency appropriation act of 
uly 7, 1898, appoimted the Secretary of the y, the Secretary 
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of the Interior, and the Attorney-General a commission with full 
power to settle the indebtedness to the Government growing out of 
the issue of bonds to aid in the construction of the Central Pacific 
and Western Pacific roads upon such terms and in such manner as 
might be agreed upon by them, or by a majority of them, and the 
owners of said railroads, subject to the approval of the President. 

_ An agreement for the settlement of this indebtedness was entered 
into between the said commissioners with the railroad companies 
on February 1, 1899. At that date the amount due the United 
States for principal and interest upon its subsidy liens upon the Cen- 
tral Pacific and Western Pacific railroads was $58,812,715.48, more 
oo one-half of which was accrued interest upon the principal 

ebt. 

The agreement for settlement provided for the funding of this 
amount into twenty promissory notes bearing date February 1, 1899, 
payable, respectively, on or before the expiration of each succes- 
sive six months for ten years, each note being for the swm of 
$2,940,635.78, or one-twentieth of the total amount due, the notes 
to bear interest at the rate of 3 per cent per annum, payable semi- 
annually, and having a condition attached to the effect that if de- 
fault be made either in the payment of principal or interest of 
either of said notes or any part thereof, then all of the said notes 
outstanding, principal and interest, to immediately become due and 
payable notwithstanding any other stipulation of the agreement of 
settlement. ‘ 

It was further agreed that the payment of principal and interest 
of the notes should be secured by the deposit with the United States 
Treasury of $57,820,000 face value of first refunding mortgage 4 per 
cent gold bonds, to be thereafter issued by the Central Pacitic or its 
successor having charge of the railroads then owned by said com- 
pany, such bonds to be part of an issue of not exceeding $00,000,000 
in all, and to be secured by mortgage upon all railroads, equipments, 
and terminals owned by said Central Pacific Railroad Company, 
such mortgage to be a first lien upon such property, or to be secured 
by the deposit as collateral of certain percentages of the outstanding 
bonds upon such property or on thedifferent divisional parts thereof. 

The notes provided for by this agreement were duly executed and 
delivered to the Treasurer of the United States in conformity with 
the terms of the agreement. In pursuance of another provision of 
the agreement, the four earliest maturing notes were purchased by 
Speyer & Co., March 10, 1899, and the proceeds, amounting to 
$11,762,543.12, and accrued interest to the date of payment, 
$35,771.02—in all, $11,798,314.14—were received and covered into 
the Treasury March 27, 1899, as part payment of the indebtedness 
of the Central Pacific and Western Pacific Railroad companies. The 
properties of the various companies comprising the Central Pacific 
system were subsequently conveyed to a new corporation called the 

entral Pacific Railway Company, which latter company executed 
the mortgage and bonds provided for by the agreement of settlement. 

On October 7, 1899, bonds were delivered to the Treasury Depart- 
ment by the Central Pacific Railway Company to secure the out- 
standing notes held by the Treasury in conformity to the terms 
of the agreement of settlement. The United States therefore 
holds the notes of the Central Pacific Railroad Company, guar- 
anteed by the Southern Pacific Railroad Company, to the amount 
of $47,050,172.36, bearing interest payable semiannually at the rate 
of 3 per cent per annum, and secured by the deposit of an equal 
amount of first-mortgage bonds of the Pacific Railway Company, 
thus providing, beyond doubt or peradventure, for the sure and 

ual payment of the whole of this subsidy debt, and providing 
in the meantime for the payment of interest at the rate of 3 per 
cent upon the unpaid balances. The United States, through the 
settlement agreement thus entered into, will be reimbursed the full 
amount of the principal and interest of the Central Pacific and 
Western Pacific debt, aggregating $58,812,715.48. 

The amounts now remaining due the United States (March 1, 1900) 
from Pacific railroads on account of bonds issued in aid of their 
construction is shown in the following statement: 











Name of road, Principal. Interest. | Total. 


Central Branch Union Pacific.......... $1, 600, 000 |$2, 152, 359.54 | $8,752, 359. 54 
Sioux City and Pacific................+- 1, 628, 320 2, 578,677.68 | 4, 206, 997. 68 





ES a 8, 228, 320 | 4, 731,037.22 | 7, 959, 357. 22 


Efforts are now pending looking to the collection of this in- 
debtedness. 

So that it appears out of an indebtedness of about $130,000,000, 
more than one half of which consists of accrued interest, the Govern- 
ment has realized in cash or its equivalent the sum of $124,421,670.95 
within a period of less than two years. 

No other Administration in the history of the United States has 
ever so quickly, so thorouglily, and so satisfactorily enforced the 
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settlement of large claims held by the Government against business 
corporations, nor has any similar settlement ever previously been 
made by the Government to such financial advantage. The | 
Claims were due, the President insisted upon their collection, and 
this was done in a prompt and business-like manner, 


THE GROWTH OF GOLD PRODUCTION—MORE GOLD PRODUCED SINCE MR. BRYAN WAS 
BORN THAN IN THE POUR PRECEDING CENTURIES—TWICE AS MUCH GOLD MINED 
SINCE 1850 AS IN THREE HUNDRED AND FIFTY YEARS PRIOR TO THAT DATE. 


Mr. Speaker, the currency question was so thoroughly discussed 
in 1896 and the assertions of the adherents of silver asa 
money metal have been so thoroughly disproven by the events since 
that date that a detailed discussion of the question seems now un- 
necessary. It is not improper, however, to call attention to some 
great facts which account in some p Sagmee, of least, for the course of 
the great nations in one by one a g the double, fluctuating 
standard and adopting the single and now almost universal stand- 
ard—gold. The general movement among nenees for the adoption 
of the single gold standard began about 1870 (except in the case of 
Ragland, wa ch vor this action in 1816), and ly time ~ the 
nations of the wor! excepting Mexico, orea, Siam, Persia, 
and some of the emaller of Central an: 
adopted the single gold . Recent statements 
China is pushing for the introduction of the gold standard in her 
customs service, which, if aceomplished, will doubtless be the initial 


step toward si action with reference to the of that 
country. The consular statements recently published that 
id Even in the 


Siam is preparing to adopt the single 
cam 


hort f since the 1896 the 
rf up ih 


been adopted in Japan, with lation of 40, Russia, nite 
0 ’ a on 0 ’ Ww 
ascodietan of 125,000,000; Todin a 300,000,000, 


with a population of 
and several of the Central and South American 

The causes which have led to this almost universal change in the 
standard of copsenay in. © compepetivey Hct ete, S09, 9 least, 
suggested b o tan] of the Sale ta’ soouing, Sie seednetion 
of gold in the world, by half cen: aod by Socios, 1492, 
the date of the discovery of America. The y presented, 
showing the production of gold bay that are misleading, 
in the that in the period prior to 1850, a was tee teens 

uction, 


of an enormous increase in prod) statements cover 
nnial periods, while in the later years the statements are usually 
made in and annual periods, and a casual examina- 


, xhibiting 

poet In the table which follows, the production in each decade 
rom 1492 to 1900 is shown; and minati 

ing the actual production by d will in this way be more read- 

y noted. 

In the three hundred and fifty-seven years prior to 1850 the gold 
production of the world less than $10,000,000 per an- 
num; in tho ears since the gold 
has av $135,000,000 per annum, and in the year 1899 was 
315,000,000. In the four closing years of the nineteenth cen 
the gold production will be greater than that of the entire first 


Stocks of money in thirteen principal 
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of the century. In the single year 1899 the gold production yo. 
as as that of the first thirty-three years of the century, = 
his enormous increase in the production of gold as éoy), 

with that of previous centuries with the discovery of y.,\,; 
California in 1847, followed by similar discoveries in Austra|\, ;, 
1853, then by later discoveries in Colorado a few years later. (|... 
by the enormous discoveries in South Africa, which have 

the greatest gold-producing mines ever known, and within |). ,, 
three years the great discoveries in Alaska; and all these hay... },. 
supplemented and their results multiplied meantime by the « 
opment of new means of extraction, through which mines fori,¢;|,, 
abandoned as worthless again became valuable. These wondey;,;) 
discoveries and developments account for the fact that the gol. j,),. 
duction of the world in the last fifty years has been more than (yj... 
as po as that of the preceding three hundred and fifty years. 

a consequence, the gold in existence to-day, acceptiny ;),,. 
statistics of such eminent statisticians as Tooke, Newmare)), 4), 
Mulhall, and adding to these the later statements of the Direc... .,; 
the Mint, is more than three times as great as in 1850. During t),a 
time the population has increased 50 per eat, being, according to 
equally eminent statisticians, 1,075,000, in 1850 an 1,500,00 1.000 
at the present time. This would give twice as much gold for cact, 
person to-day as in 1850, In addition to this, however, Mulhall 
shows that two-thirds of the gold of the world to-day is coined ani 
used as money, while in 1850 only one-third of the gold was coined, 
This doubles the amount of gold waney, me ing, therefore, 
more four times as much gold curreney for each individual jy 
the world to-day as in 1850. 

to the same authority (Mulhall), 


, according 
40 per cent was coined in 1850 and 53 cent in 1890. 

ld, unlike most commodities uced, is for the most part re- 
tained permanently—not eaten, or worn out, or destroyed—and each; 
year’s addition from the mines thus increases the world’s permanent 
stock of the money metal, excepting the small proportion which 
is used in the arts, the on thus used averaging perhaps 15 
to 20 per cent of the world’s product. Keeping this in mind, it 
will be seen that the result of the last half century of gold production 
in the total amount mined is more than twice as great as that in threw 
hundred and fifty years preceding, has enormously increased the 
world’s ent steck of this accepted money metal, and seems 
of itself to offer an important, if not a pmo, explanation of the 
fact that that half century in which the product has so greatly 


eh 
ed 
ist 
een 
} 
vel- 


increased all the nations of the world have abandoned 
the double and adopted this rapidly increasing and gener- 
ally secepeed measure of value. 
study of the table shows that there has been also an 
enormous increase in the on of silver during the same 
iod, the total of the fifty years being, in round numbers, 
$5,000, ,000, against $6,000,000,000 in the three hundred ani fifty 
ears That this ver has also gone y into use asa 


omer metal and that the am of silver money in circulation as 
a full medium has greatly increased is shown by 2 table 
attached, from the records of the United States Mint and 
presented by Hon, E. J. Hill, of Connestiat, i the House of Repre- 
sentatives in the discussion of the currency of 1900. 


countries of the world in 1873 and 1899. 





Countries. Total. 

1873. 1899, 1873. 1878. | 1899.| 1873. | 1399. 

 ssuebaabeeael , 150, 00 , 49, 445, } $17.97] $4. 1.86) $25.42 

Sooet betinbn. = 2 -stteo "Caz, 800; on] Se; 000; 000] “11° 900; 0001” , 90, Leal ey 0.90 17.05 
FYANCO ......2.00eeereeees ai \ pe eo 385, 300, 000 96.99] 36.15 
RAORE . «0cancamesnensend us 0 200,000! 90,800, 000; 13.59) 19.84 
TREE .ocncocvccasecasaeaed 740, 490, OC 81,900,000, 618,400, 9.56) 6.3 
Reiacéic all 98,000, : 000, 43,000,000, $7,000, 099 4.83) 9.99 
iD cn icessonakokinel , 000, 0 15, 000, 000 45, 000, 000 35, 100, 000. 14. 44 8 
Netherlands............... 80, 200, 006 37, 300, 000 56, 400,000 15, 800, 16. 56) 6 
Austria-Hungary .......... 221, 400, 40,000,000 147,300,000; 265,800, 9.49} 10.27 
FERED .----->0>a0ee0~- Ne ont : ‘a. io ome penne gr seeraes 0 3 20. 38 ae 
i tihn dh iaeeabemnaed 13, 000, 4, 800, 000 6, 500, 000 6, 000; 00 981 1.3 2.75 9.80 
MEET cis <ndebbdevaiates , 600, Of 1,600, 2, 300, 00 : 6.39 7.03 
| | Ra AY RH As 18 36 279 14 4 ° 
Met monetary IMGROASD ..00scccesececepccnseccecenscnedecsvocsscucconocccacssubdssseenesps -n0shsnpensebuppeesapentenid eammiboonstapentpemnbebranencqnnsoses $2, 596, 700, 000 
Increase of gold OREN RRR RRR RRR EERE ERE R EERE EERE RRR ER RES RRR eee rrr rier rte titi rr er) Pepe eee ee eeereeesoee Peon ete ee eseeee POR R Re eee ew ewan eeneeeee 2, 972, 300, 000 
Increase Of Sil VEF .....ccccccccccccecccccocccecescccccopscscccccces cocescensenepoecosepe ses ese ses bs chee Cade ne Mike hht aden chilis abe ake s pegiidsialhps csegh 717, 200, 000 
The arguments made in 1896 that there could be no sufficient ad- | more than answered by the events since that time. When \'. 
dition to the currency of the United States without the free Ssddates tn cleculiion ts the Unies Seka teen daly 
of silver, and the assertion of Mr. Bryan that the Republican tificates in in the United States was 449,242 (July | 
had made no provision for the necessary increase of millions of cur- | 1896), and on May 1, 1900, was $814,063,155; the total money in 
rency per annum Secretary Sherman had asserted would be | circulation on July 1, 1896, was $1,509,725,200, and on May 1, 10 
necessary to correspond with the increasing population, have been | $2,060,525,463; and the money in circulation per capita, July |, 














900, $26.58. Thus the per capita of money in 
per cent; the total money in circulation 
ld in circulation 62 per cent since the sup- 
eory were telling the country that the only 
creasing the currency of the country and bringing about 
by the free and unlimited coinage of silver at the ratio 
The following table shows the amount of money in cir- 
the date of Mr. Bryan’s nomination and at the beginning 
th since that date: 


1996, $21.15; May 1, 1 


method of in 


Moncy in circulation in the United States on the first day af each month from July 1, 


1806, to May 1, 1900. 
[From official reports of the Treasury Department.] 
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ENORMOUS INCREASE IN THE WORLD'S -GOLD PRODUCTION—TWICE AS MUCH PRO- 


DUCED SINCE 1850 AS WAS PRODUCED IN THREE HUNDRED 
Yuan ee Fo AND FIFTY YEARS 


the rapid increase in 
Bureau of Statistics, 
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the chief of the 
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World's production of gold, 149% to 1899, by Afty-year periods 


Period, Coining value. 
| 

BIND aa is ssc 6c 0008s 08 50555505 he 58 ss sb sss b5ecseccseseecees } $256, 092, 000 
i ictibctis enatch edebeeceesbhenacveccecensseece cesecscnceseus 245, 350, 000 
th hitatnhs dctkbentas onedhetheedsnseses<cBadduccéetadeeses 281, 840, 000 
i ceriecedmenaad abba dbadénbdcastdedéeccesscidébcicscikccces $24, 440, 000 
ip hdocdaehnasacheghnthnsek aves sdeiddedesicidddddsseadanse as 587, 580, 000 
Sh connnins debadteane be swen as04sdbadebs sébbandetadecedeeeed | 675, 240, GOO 
STUN Od bb haeh didn 46 debbhnnccdiis0466d6shbb cnadbsenssndidseedes | 787, 460, 000 
1851-1899... .. 60 CSSSDesooCoSSe oes cceesesSSedooccesscecébedbeccese 6, 665, 682, 000 
ME ca decnctovcndcccnddans lidcedebssds sbdbeidds s66bdks<ee 0, 828, 634, 000 





Look carefully at the table, whicli states the gold product by half-century peri- 
ods, and you will see the enormous, the actually startling, increase in production 
in the half century just closing. One might ean, believe that the production 
of the last fifty years was double or treble that of the preceding half century, or 
even a full omen: But who would have said, without a close examination of 
the subject, that the last fifty ty have produced twice as much gold as was 
— in the three hundred and fifty years prior to that time? Yet it is a fact, 

f we are to accept the figures of Soetbeer for the earlier period and our own Mint 
Bureau for the later years. In adopting Soetbeer’s “or to my attempt to show 
the production of gold by decades, in my second table I have found it necessary 
to divide his twenty-year periods, but in so doing have adopted the annual aver- 
age which accompanies the tables usually published. 

I have made ne reference to the increased production of silver. Of course it 
has been great, though an examination of the table which follows suggests that 
its inerease may have been given undue weight in seeking a cause for the mone- 
tary events of the past half century. 


Gold and silver production of the world by Afly-year periods, 149% to 1899. 








Period, Gold. Silver. 
PDA oon ccce coven esesess coccsediccdestodéccoce. $256, 092, 000 $222, 400, 000 
WSB1-1600 6c csc cdccsccccccccccccesccscccscsssocess 245, 350, 000 726, 780, 000 
BEEAEEDD cons cdocesessenesctoogecccccccesocesceness 281, 840, 000 831, 060, 000 
FRSA TOD ccccncccncesecesscbesosccosgccesecscscssece 324, 440, 000 716, 660, 000 
VRPT 0 ccc ccccccctsccessess esses cesses cccocces 587, 580, 000 875, 720, 000 
DIRIGO io ob beck i she ddessece sodncdctsdcvessseses 675, 240, 000 1, 496, 080, 000 
BEREAN caceds dante: bites ccectibebeocscocectdceces 787, 460, 000 1, 360, 240, 000 
PENS odo cncaccncesacctccceccoccéctocécscecesede 6, 665, 682, 000 4, 958, 162, 000 





DOO oss adc 4:500606026666056606066. 006508 obes 9, 823, 634, 000 11, 186, 102, 000 








World's production af gol, 1492 to 1899, by decennial periods. 





I! 
Period. Production, | Period. | Production, 
| 

1492-1500 $30, 840,000 || 1711-1720..............- $85, 200, 000 
1501-1510. . 88, 650,000 || 1721-1780... oe 126, 810, 000 
1511-1520. 88, 550, 000 || 1781-1740... - 126, 810, 000 
1521-1580. . 47,590,000 || 1741-1750... 163, 560, 000 
15381-1540. 47, 590,000 || 1751-1760... 163, 560, 000 
1541-1550. 62, 972, 000 || 1761-1770... 137, 610, 000 
1551-1560. 56, 560,000 || 1771-1780... 137) 610, 000 
1561-1570. . 45, 460,000 |; 1781-1790... 118, 230, 000 
1571-1580. 46, 460,000 || 1791-1800... 118, 230, 000 
1581-1590. 49,050, 000 || 1801-1810... 118, 150, 000 
1591-1600. 49, 050, 000 || 1811-1820... 76, 060, 000 
1601-1610. 56, 620, 000 || 1821-1880... 94, 480, 000 
1611-1620. 56, 620, 000 || 1831-1840... 134, 840, 000 
1621-1630. . 55, 160,000 || 1841-1850... 363, 960, (00 
1631-1640. . 56, 160,000 || 1851-1860... 1, 332, 980, 000 
1641-1650. . 58, 280,000 || 1861-1870... 1, 263, 015, 000 
1651-1660. 68, 280,000 || 1871-1880... 1, 150, 815, 000 
1661-1670 61, 540, 000 || 1881-1890. . . «+s-| 1,060,054, 000 
1671-1680 61, 540, 000 || 1891-1899. .............. 1, 858, 768, 000 
1681-1690 71, 540, 000 percentile 
1691-1700 71, 540, 000 BOGE cncccceseess 9, 823, 634, 000 
1701-1710 85, 200, 000 





A further examination of these tables will show that the entire gold production 
of the world from 1492 to 1850, a period of three hundred and fifty-seven yea rs, was 
but $3,158,000,000, or an average of less than $9,000,000 per year, while that of the 
period 1950-1899 was $6,665,682,000, or an average of over $135, 000,000 per annum. 

makes the annual ave rate of production in thie last half 7 more 
than fifteen times as great as the annual oreo of the preceding three and a half 
centuries, a ratio of present to former production which is startlingly near 16 to 1. 

Follow the comparison down farther, The production of the decade 1890-1899 
was $1,977,616,000 (this refers to the fuli ten years, not the period 1891-1899 shown 
in the table). Now, if you contrast this with that of earlier periods you will find 
Fae He sins decade 1890-1899 produced as much gold as the fifteen decades 

to 1850; in a startling suggestion of 16 to 1. 

One more compa : Take the three calendar years which have made their 

record of gold production since the Compalgh of 1896. The world’s production of 

in 1897 was $238,812,000; in 1898, $28 ,000, and in 1899, $315,000,000, a total 
of $841,240,000 in three years. Compare this with the table and you will see that 
the production in the tases years since the nomination and defeat of Mr. Bryan 
on a free-silyér isswe has been more than that of the half oontury ending with 
1850. The average production of the half century 1801-1850 was less than $16,000,000 
per ens that of the years since 1896 $286,000,000 per annum; this time more 


I do not assert that the fact that the world is now producing gold sixteen times 
so ae as it did in the first half of the century means that there is no further use 
Iver, but it will be at least conceded that the rate at which gold is now being 
uced, as compared with earlier periods, is both startling and suggestive. 
world’s production of gold since the fateful year in which Mr. Bryan was 
born, 1860, has been greater than in the three hundred and sixty-seven years prior 
g that date, the accurate figures being: 1492 to 1860, $4,491,082,000; since 1860, 
652, my Divide the world’s production since 1492 into two equal sums, and 
= find that one-half of it has been produced since 1863, so that it may fairly 
that the past thirty-seven years have or as much gold aa the three 
hundred and seventy years which preceded them, 
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Production of gold per capita in the world, from 180i, to 189%. 
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There are several causes of this rapid increase, (1) a general fall in the cost of 
production and distribution, (2) greater activity and ter intelligence in the 
search for this metal, @) improved mechanical devices for mining and for 
crushing the rock in which the ore is embedded and in methods of extracting it 
from the rock, (4) improvements in the science of metallurgy in the develo 
ment of the cyanide and chlorination processes. These processes have made 
poamtense the working of ores which ten years could not be worked without 
oss. At that time only such ores were available as were rich, or such ores as 
could be easily pmalgamaies. namely, the so-called milling ores. Much ore, 
although comeing from $16 to $40 of gold to the ton, was not exploited, for the 
ee that tou not - - ted -. did nes contain enough —_——— 
gold to perm eavy freight charges and smelting expenses. Now. e 
use of the chlorination and cyanide processes, all such ores are available. In 
the chlorination process the ore is roasted to free it of om and then placed 
in large rotating cylinders, in which it is treated with a solution of chlorine and 
water. The fe d is precipitated out of this aqueous solution by the use of 
sulphurated x . @ process costs from $3 to $5 a ton. e cyanide 
process is much cheaper and requires a plant of much smaller dimensions to 
operate it on a large scale... The cost of the treatment per ton of ore is about $2. 
Such low-grade ores as contain that will decom: the solution for 
continuous use can be treated by cyanide. a divided free gold is readil 
extracted. The solution contains ‘about 1 per cent of de of potash, whic 
is a potent ingredient for sutmeoting Be gold. To-day these processes are be’ 

very extensively. About one- of the gold prod in the Transy: 
last year was extracted from the low-grade ore by the cyanide process. 


COMMERCE OF THE GOLD AND SILVER STANDARD COUNTRIES OF THE WORLD, 
RESPECTIVELY, AND THE SHARE OF THE UNITED STATES THEREIN. 


The following table, a by the Bureau of Statistics of the 
Treasury Department, shows the population and total commerce of 
each of the gold and silver standard countries of the world, respec- 
tively, and their commerce with the United States, and especially 
their imports from the United States. It shows that only 5 per cent 
of the world’s commerce is carried on by silver-stan countries, 


and that the silver-standard countries take less than 5 per cent of the 
exports of the United States. 


Commerce of the gold and silver standard countries of the world and the commerce of 
the United States with each country. 


[Compiled from official reports of the United States.] 














































CO cocceses 429, 000 417,000 1$811, 000 1$147, 000 
Austria-Hungary ........ 41350: 000 Seas: Gos’ onp 14, 413, 000 6, 359, 000 
MEE a cicccvcece 6, 587, 000 659, 197, 000 57,549, 000 , 816, 000 
Bi ERs bepcccnesen 35, 160, 000 263, 282, 000 16, 800, 000 15, 406, 600 
British Australasia....... 4, 794, 000 556, 587, 000 27, 670, 000 24, 140, 000 
British Honduras ........ 34, 000 2, 826, 000 771, 000 367, 000 
British North America.. 5, 031, 000 305,714,000 | 124,164,000 88, 285, 000 
British West Indies ...... 1, 501, 000 58,345, 000 25, 247, 000 10, 382, 000 
Bulgaria ..........000-0-- 8,311,000} 27,987,000! — No data. No data. 
CRUE GE Sccckscocssenes 295, 000 10, 088, 000 4, 832, 000 1, 283, 000 
ak. canecnamneddoncent 1, 682, 000 135, 120, 000 54, 481, 000 24, 861, 000 
DORRIEEE « coskicnaconnad 2, 185, 000 201, 398, 000 19, 125, 000 18, 474, 000 
Dutch East Indies ....... 34, 090, 000 146, 539, 000 83, 961, 000 1, 653, 000 
Sie: socnenseodenanennin 9, 734, 000 118, 318, 000 9, 109, 000 525, 000 
France..... 88, 518,000 (21, 564,518,000 | 140,512,000 70, 107, 000 
Germany . 52, 280, 000 }*2, 186,918,000 | 250,985,000 161, 406, 000 
Great Britain 40, 189, 000 |°3, 969, 876,000 | 652,280,000 509, 958, 000 
Pee we 109, 000 27, 577, 000 83, 494, 000 11, 306, 000 
India and Ceylon ........ 290,514,000 | 495,717,000 | 42, 896, 000 4, 510, 000 
BN ns canteencenadnoa 42, 708, 000 186, 114, 000 54, 808, 000 20, 605, 000 
Netherlands ......c.cs0e. 5, 004, 000 | 1,292, 138, 000 98, 879, 000 83, 601, 000 
TE psbascncevegpasenedal 2, 622, 000 23, 240, 000 8, 492, 000 1, 395, 000 
DED. cgdnsisnnvosken 5, 800, 000 113, 000, 000 145, 000 145, 000 
SEE cccnubcnekatneniule 108, 721, 000 460, 093, 000 14, 462, 000 9, 172, 000 
Pi icenkeuniemenemsant 2,315, 000 TTD Toccoscsngesess peevereseccee é 
South African Republic. 1, 096, 006 158, 234, 000 No data. 
Sweden and Norway..... 7, 011, 000 305, 509, 000 11, 817, 000 
Grseamend piccnmsered Soe et . ee 
United States .-222°25227: 75,000, 000 | 22,074, 45,000 }.............. vation 
On a paper basis. 
Argentina...... 000 192, 477,000 17, 322, 1, 825, 000 
Brazil 000 235, 149, 000 11, 085, 11, 454, 000 
Chiile.......0- Sebpusnnes <i 000 47, 445, 000 7,474, 2, 240, 000 
Eager: :} “sees | iesuse| anes! 2 aces 
ET) Gin cecdphdinwngiadi he 000} 444,769,000} 62,222, 25, 763, 000 
Portugal b chonseasenneki’ 000 76, 856, 000 8, 888, 5, 118, 000 
,__- “Mpnaneoeonesnenntan: om | 365;685;000 | 7° 357" 7568; 000 
Vn nncccccsccccsces ; ’ 
Venezuela 000 34, 761, 000 8,811, 2, 641, 000 
béeesinae 000 600 |1, 909, $39, 1, 197, 067, 000 
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Commerce of the gold and silver standard countries of the world, ete.—Contin 

































Commerce with Uniteq 
Teen States. 
Silver standard countries,| Population.| +0! com- . — 
P “ merce | Imports 
Total from | nited 
State 

NE ia ceccrncaniieanl 402, 680,000 | $285, 788,000 | $39, 421, 000 $15, 225, on 
Guatemala............... 1, 535, 000 16, 971, 000 8, 041, 000 | 8:3 on 
Honduras........0.....0- 400, 000 5, 908, 000 1, 919, 000 | 1, 029" oan 
Hongkong ............... 222, 000 80,000,000 | 10, 128) 000 | 788 Goo 
Sel atiniedescces cxsectine 10,529,000 | _ 19, 041, 000 129, 000 | 198 nn 
SE uinaececeteensens 12, 620,000 | 102,673,000 | 58,935,000 | 29, s10' uy) 
Nicaragua ............0++ 420, 000 5, 547, 000 8,081,000 | “1 46 p99 
eEicchdbsvansbidneneies 9,000,000] 43,798,000} Nodata.| = Nodur. 
SD natintiinececn oe 804, 000 10, 833, 000 1, 118, 000 35, 000 
Straits Settlements....... 512, 000 413, 947, 000 No data. data 
WU nnihaocenieusedesices 5, 000, 000 27, 681, 000 No data. | No data’ 

1 

On a paper basis. 
Bolivia 020, 000 22, 557, 000 27,000 | 27,000 
Colombia 000, 000 26, 617, 000 8, 448, 000 | 2, 986. 000 
Ecuador . 272, 000 11, 008, 000 2, 278, 000 1, 180, 000 
600, 000 ce , 000 11, 000 | 11,000 
Ls 

Total silver stand- 
ard countries .... 000 000 | 124,136,000 60, 658, 000 






11897, 21899, 

Commerce of the gold standard countries.....................00e $18, 295, 410. 000 
Commerce of the silver standard countries........................ $1, 029, 302. 000 
ET 5, 38 
Commerce of United States with gold standard countries......... $1, 909, 339, 000 
Commerce of United States with silver standard countries....... « $134, 136,000 
Per cent, with silver standard countries. ...................ses+-. 6.15 
Exports of United States to gold standard countries... eocseeee $1,197, 067,000 
Exports of United States to silver standard countries . esecece $60, 658, 000 
Per cent to silver standard countries....................eseess00%- 4,82 

Norr.—The above includes 97 per cent of the world’s commerce at the latest 


available date. 
JAPAN'S EXPERIENCE WITH THE GOLD STANDARD. 


Report on the Adoption of the Gold Standard in Japan, hy Count 
Matsukata Masayoshi, His Imperial Japanese Majesty’s minister of 
state for finance, is the title of a volume issued by the Japanese 
Government, which has just reached the ureau of Sta- 
tistics. It discusses in great detail the history of the currency of 
Japan, and closes with a chapter entitled, ‘‘ Effect of coinage reform 
upon the economic condition of our country.”” In this chapter the 
writer, Count Matsukata, di ing the effect of the new law which 
went into operation October 1, 1897, says: 

Since the adoption of the gold standard our currency has been freed from con- 
stant fluctuations in its exchange rate, to which it was subject before. Owing to 


this latter fact, moreover, the relations between the claims of the creditor and 
the liabilities of the debtor became less subject to sudden and unexpected 


changes; business were made safe; an improvement in credit took 
place in the community at ; prices became more constant; in a word, the 
wer wee now opened for the y and orderly growth of our commerce and 


Coovicwens of account in this section the questions concerning the effect of the 
coinage re on the trade of the country, it can be very clearly seen 
that October, 1897, the prices of commodities have kept comparatively even; 
that while there have been yet, when compared with the sudden 
used to occur.formerly, we must say that the fluctua- 
. Besides, these small in_the price of com- 
modities can be amply explained by referring to the failure of rice crops, 
to the sudden expansion of industry and then to its as sudden depression, to a 


stringency in the market, as well as to some other causes. These changes 
in the price of ties were due, therefore, to the natural working of the 
law of supply and demand in the commodities themselves. li we 


clearing houses in Tokyo and Osaka has remarkably increased during these 
recent months, notwithstanding the fact that during this very time there pre- 
vailed much business tion everywhere, we can not but conclude that busi- 

on it have come to prevail more widely and freely than 


The beneficial result of the coinage reform is seen in another direction. Since 


now oe the gy the gold standard countries have become assured that 
no constan danger ering une osses [ro 
investments in this country, on ~~ tof wanes in the — es vet, 
seem show a tendency make such investm at low ‘ 
ot fone. This ie anes will doubtless bring about a closer 
connection between this country and the central money markets of the world— 
a state of things which I believe we shall be able to see realized more and more 
fully as years go on. 
So far as our trade with gold standard countries is concerned, our adoption of 
the gold standard, which made us use the same of value as those coun- 


standard 
a source of great benefit. This ye Ae inferred from the 


wes caused by constant chanses 
was at last opened for the steady 
commerce with sentmed the country. n, eoncerning 
n trary ljoomy prospect 

rl ; h thewe co Si eenaed to eake 

° China, in me interior 
of our greatest customer among the silver countries, events such as nat 
ae which have greatly hindered the commercial 


Since our ones enabled us to avoid all the evil effects of fluctuations 
in the price of we stand now = ee, as formerly was the case, under 
necessity of making plans: for fi matters with the currency con- 
value, and sometimes sufferi woe losses and evils 
fluctuations are unusually ent. those fears of mir 
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iosses have now become things of the past. Most particularly in 
calculation and % when national expenditures for aang bought abroad, such as 
the isips, ete., have greatly increased in amount, we have doubtless been able 
_— a on account of our coinage reform, great losses on the part of the national 
toavon’, des, since our adoption of the gold standard, our Government 


treasury. small amount in the European market, so that their 
bonds have been sold in no a. b a , et, , 
names appear regularly in the rice list of the London Stock Exc mange. Fun 


. nverted our bonds into an international commodity, an 1 no 
fact ot oad t oe closer relationship between our home and the foreign money 


markets. J eS 

The discussion also quotes a report of the higher commission on 
‘culture, commerce, and industry, which, after an elaborate dis- 
cussion on the effect of the monetary system, closes by saying: 

We believe that the beneficial effect of our coinage reform on our foreign trade 
has already been great and we do not notice ony material evil in connection with 
it, Besides, our adoption of the gold standard has made it easier for our countr 
to enter into the economic community of the world at large, so that henceforth 
it will become practicable for us to invite — from other countries where it 
is plentiful to be invested in our country. This will doubtless be another of the 
penefits conferred upon the country by our coinage reform. We conclude, there- 
fore, that the effect of the coinage reform upon our foreign trade has been bene- 
ficial, without a trace of evil. 

FOREIGN RELATIONS OF THE UNITED STATES MARCH 4, 1897-MAY 1, 1900—A REVIEW 
OF AN EVENTFUL PERIOD IN OUR NATIONAL HISTORY—THE WAR WITH SPAIN— 
THE SAMOAN, HAWAIIAN, AND ALASKAN INCIDENTS—THE OPEN DOOR IN CHINA— 
THE SOUTH AFRICAN WAR. 

Mr. Speaker, at the time of President McKinley’s inauguration 
the most important problem confronting the new Administration in 
its foreign relations was the long-continued insurrection in the 
island of Cuba, with the inconvenience and cost imposed upon the 
Government of the United States by the endeavor to enforce its laws 
and protect the property of its citizens. : 

Throughout a period of extreme tension of public feeling caused 
by the horrors of the conflict in Cuba, the Government continued 
its policy of patience in dealing with the trying situation. 

THE WAR WITH SPAIN AND THE PEACE OF PARIS. 

The instructions given to Minister Woodford for his guidance at 
Madrid directed him to impress upon the Government of Spain the 
sincere wish of the United States to lend its aid in securing a peace 
honorable alike to Spain and the people of Cuba. A new admin- 
istration in - se gee ara ge ed = hope that a 
change of poli ight opted which would result in the pacifi- 
cation of Gaba, but this hope was doomed to aan PAfter 
long a negotiation in the interest of peace, to the evils 
which so long — upon this country in consequence of the 
insurrection was added a series of incidents rendered necessary, 
on April 21, 1898, an armed intervention to terminate the humilia- 
tion imposed by the condition of affairs. The brief and brilliant 
period of war with Spain was followed by preliminaries of peace, 
signed on August 12, providing for the relinquishment of sovereignty 
over Cuba, the cession of Porto Rico and other islands belonging to 
Spain in the West Indies, ther with an island in the Ladrones, 
to be selected by the United States, and the occupation of territory 
in the city and vici of Manila, pending the conclusion of a treaty 
of peace which should determine the control, disposition, and gov- 
ernment of the Philippines. 

When the Commissioners of the United States, sent to Paris to 
negotiate a treaty of peace with the representatives of Spain, con- 


fronted the pro of settlement, it became evident that the 
interests of the tion of the Philippine Islands, the peace of 
the world, and the consistent completion of the task of pacification 

dertaken by the Government alike demanded the cession of the 


un 
entire Phili Archipelago to the United States. At the same 
time — a foreign foe and the magnanimous spirit of the 

people seemed to require a recognition of the actual ex- 
penditures of in the internal improvement of the islands, and 
the sum of $20,000,000 was agreed upon as a suitable compensation 
for the transfer of this eee archipelago, whose extensive public 
lands, estimated at one-half the whole area of the jslands, rich in 
mineral wealth and forests of valuable timber, will prove abundantly 
sufficient to justify this expenditure and to provide resources for a 
future government. 

THE HAWAIIAN, SAMOAN, AND ALASKAN QUESTIONS. 

The annexation of the Hawaiian Islands to the United States, the 
cession of Guam, and the acquisition of the Philippines extend the 
sovereignty of this Government across the Pacific Ocean and pro- 
vide a series of valuable naval stations and entrepdts of commerce 
which ee facilitate mrp the oriental trade and mare 

way to an opening market of increasing importance. e 
the ee omer by the dissolution of the tripar- 
te which aered Be a fertile a puppenammncents, sd 

occupation of the island o tuila, with its 
admirable harbor, the best in the South Pacific, by the United 
influence and security of this country in 


exorbitant claims of the Canadian government with reference 
Alaskan boundary, unreasonable and unhistorical in their 
thie ee Tn eed ice the time thwarting the efforts of 

18 am vantageous manner 
the differences with the Dominion, which had been referred to a 


i 





joint commission, have nevertheless been firmly met by the Presi- 
dent, who has thus far preserved our important territorial rights by 
the modus vivendi of October 20, 1899, and defeated the attempt 
to destroy the continuity of our Alaskan coast line and to divide the 
control of the Northern Pacific. 

THE INTEROCEANIC CANAL. 

_Thus extended and maintained in the Pacific, the territorial juris- 
diction of the United States has been augmented in the Atlantic by 
the cession of Porto Rico, which, with the occupation of Cuba, 
held in trust for the future, serves to guard the Gulf of Mexico and 
to extend our influence in the West Indies. 

The necessary link to connect our Atlantic and Pacific interests, 
continental as well as insular, has seemed to be an interoceanic 
canal, owned and controlled by the Government of the United 
States. An apparently irremovable barrier to the accomplishment 
of this object has existed in the Clayton-Bulwer treaty, which since 
1850 has bound this Government not to undertake such a project as 
a national enterprise. r 

Through all the political administrations since the negotiations of 
that convention no American President or Secretary of State has 
ever denied the existence and the consequent obligation of that 
treaty during its continued recognition. Whatever may be said of 
its ‘‘ voidability,’’ its existence as a solemn compact binds the con- 
science and honor of the American Government and people until it 
is legally annulled. In a convention dated February 8, 1900, this 
Government procured the voluntary consent of Great Britain to 
modify essentially the terms of that agreement, thereby liberating 
the United States from its previous engagement not to construct or 
own an interoceanic canal. As the canal must of necessity lie 
wholly within territory foreign to the United States, it is evident 
that it must be of a neutral character and not be employed as an 
agency of war. This convention is now before the Senate of the 
United States awaiting its action. 

THE PEACE CONFERENCE AT THE HAGUE, 

Following immediately after the brilliant naval and military 
achievements of the Spanish-American war, the Peace Conference 
at The Hague afforded the Government of the United States an op- 
portunity of expressing the pacific disposition and the love of justice 
which animate the American people by proposing, through its dele- 
gates, a plan for international arbitration, which, reinforced by other 
similar propositions, resulted in aconyention for the pacific settlement 
of international disputes signed by the plenipotentiaries of twenty- 
two sovereign States, including all the great powers of Europe. 

The United States, in signing this great compact, at the same time 
insisted on reaffirming, in the document itself, our adherence to the 
Monroe Doctrine, and thus gained for that vital principle of our 
policy the recognition of the world. 

Without cherishing illusions with regard to the practicability of 
universal peace, it is yet possible to believe that the existence of a 
permanent international tribunal before which differences may be 
adjudicated in their incipiency and before their accumulation be- 
comes serious will exercise a profound influence toward a better 
and more rational solution of disputes between nations. The numer- 
ous arrangements for the arbitration of special questions which the 
Department of State has recently been abie to effect give evidence 
of a growing disposition to apply the principles of peaceful adjudi- 
cation to the solution of controversies wherever practicable. 

THE QUESTION OF THE ‘‘OPEN DOOR” IN CHINA. 

The diplomatic history of our country affords no better example 
of successful endeavor to secure by mutual consent an evident right 
than that offered by the recent correspondence carried on under the 
President’s direction for maintaining the ‘‘open door’’ of trade in 
China. The establishment of spheres of influence in that ancient 
Empire by European States, supported by the control of important 
seaports, has seemed to many to forebode the practical partition of 
that country among foreign powers and the effective appropriation 
of commercial privileges in China to the exclusion of all not able or 
willing to claim a portion for themselves. By a timely series of 
diplomatic notes Secretary Hay has obtained assurances from the 
Governments of Germany, Great Britain, Italy, Japan, and Russia, 
by which they pledge themselves not to interfere with the perfect 
freedom of trade in those portions of China where their influence 
a prevail. The unobstructed enjoyment of the privileges of trade 
is thus secured to American manufacturers and merchants by the 
free consent of the powers. 

Perhaps the most important fruit of this unprecedented negotia- 
tion may prove to be that all the powers, feeling the assurance of 
unrestricted commerce, may be disposed to accentuate to a less de- 
gree, or even to abandon, that policy of commercial annexation 
which has apparently been promoted by the absence of such a just 
and ieaaianklo undenstending. The American claim to unrestricted 
facilities of trade in China is not a ial favor asked and granted, 
or demanding reciprocity. It is on treaty rights which 
promise equal treatment to Americans with the citizens or subjects 
of the most-favored nation. The recognition of these rights have 
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been obtained at a moment when they were apparently about to be 
mpnered. THE SOUTH AFRICAN WAR. 

Regarding the unfortunate conflict between Great Britain and the 
Republics of South Africa, this Government has faithfully observed 
the laws of neutrality and strictly followed the traditional policy of 
nonintervention which has always characterized the conduct of the 
United States with respect to foreign wars. In adeclaration offered 
to the peace conference at The Hague by the American delegation, 
effectually obtaining the first ition of the Monroe doctrine 
by an international body, the “traditional ae of not intruding 
upon, or interfering with, or as itself in the political ques- 
tions or policy * * * of any foreign State”’ is reaffirmed, to- 
gether with a new avowal of the attitude of the United States toward 
purely American questions. This consistent neutrality, steadily 
maintained in spite of the impulses of sentiment which often en- 
danger — interests, has rendered more available the mediatorial 
action of the United States upon the joint request of both belligerents 
in case an opportune occasion should arise. 

In his m to Congress of December 5, 1899, President 
McKinley was able to say: 


Had circumstances that the parties to the quarrel would have wel- 
ed kind} f the hope of the American le that bh 
ooh Pt eee 

As these circumstances did not arise, no occasion was presented for 
tendering good offices until a a was received from the Repub- 
lics of South Africa (March 10, 1900) that the United States should 
a nae i aoe of —— ah mance mapa 
simultaneo sent to ——- ropean governmen t no 
action was taken by them. The Government of the United States, 


whose attitude een eommeee available for mediatorial serv- 
ices, immediately an offer of offices to Lord Salis- 
bury, expressing “‘the earnest ” of the President that a way 
to bring about peace might be found, and adding that the President— 
would be glad to aid in any friendly manner to promote so happy a result. 
The indisposition of Great Britain to accept the good offices of the 
United States shows how futile were the of philanthropi 


It is not to be presumed that any patriotic person could seri 
entertain the desire of fauvobvinie bie ous i Obligations ant 
consequences of actual war on account of circumstances entirely 


are thus desired interference of any kind could offense 
and render nugatory the Denovelent intentions of set ome 


“THERE I8 NO ALLIANCE WITH ENGLAND”—SECRETARY HAY ON THE FALSE 
CHARGES MADE AGAINST THE M’KINLEY ADMINISTRATION—LACK OF REAL AND 
ACCEPTABLE ISSUES FORCES THE DEMOCRATIC PARTY TO PRESENT FAISE ONES, 
BASED ON GROUNDLESS ASSERTIONS. 


Mr. Speaker, the fact that there has been repeated in this House, 
during recent discussions, the false and unjust charge that the 
ent Administration has entered into a secret alliance with England 
leads me to present and make a part of the public record a 
written to me on this subject by a man who © ee 
the truth, and the whole truth, and whose words not be doubted 
by any who know him or his honorable career. I allude to Hon. 
John Hay, the present Secretary of State. His letter is as follows: 





ee 

the knell of those specious ents which have been the reliance of , 
ments for so many years, and which are only fruitful in times of leann... 4 

r. — 

What is left, then, in the way of a platform? The regulation of trusts w).;.. 
the blicans can Somatvesmenese, all the requisite _—— — 
of | tion and business; and, finally, the war, which—it seems—was t,. ... 
ciently carried on and has been too beneficial to the nation to suit the Democrat;, 
leaders, We have beer. able to give in our time some novel ideas to the ....° 
the world—and none are more novel than this—that a t party should ou. 
plain that the results of a war were too advan us, ft will be hard, howeve. 
convince the bulk of our people that we are the worse off because our fine). 
gained great honor, our possessions have been extended, our position in the 
world increased, and our opportunity for work for usefulness enor... 
widened through the fortunes of war and the valor of our soldiers and saijn-. 





Being in this a need of arguments, it is not strange tha wr ahont 
have recourse to fic An attempt is made in the Ohio Democretionc:: — 
ome the prejudice of certain classes of voters t the present Administra. 

mn 





dent nor of any member of the Government to forsake, under any inducement 
the wise precept and example of the fathers which forbade entangling aljqn..4 


th European powers. 

I need not dwell ae fact. Even the men who wrote the Ohio platform 
ce. But they seek to make capital in this campaign oy: 

of the undeniable fact that our relations with England are more friendly ay, 

more satisfactory than they have ever been before. It is hard to take sich q 

charge seriously; and if it is taken seriously, how can it be treated with patience 

In the name of cémmon sense, let me ask what is the Su ot the Government, jj 


not to cultivate, wherever possible, agreeable and profitable relations with other 
nations? and if with. other nations, why not that great kindred power 
which stands the eS What harm, what men- 
ace to is in natural and beneficent friendship? Only 

an it could see in it anything exclusive. It is a poo; 
starved heart sPowe bnan bow fag one friend. It is not with England alone 
that our are improved. @ are on better terms than in the past wit) 


all nations, With Russia, our old-time friend; with the great German Empire. t, 
which we are bound by so many ties; with our sister pepeblic of France; with 

wing in intimacy and and Ay nae eee 
= year; friendship with our 
neighbors to the Rio Grande to Cape Horn, grows firmer, 


mee gees, day. 
wh Se ca not be so? Everyone likes to be on good terms with the 


y 

peaceful and the > their prosperity is of that nature that 
other by is precisely our condition. Our trade is taking 
that vast t for which we have been h many years oi 
wise American , of sturdy American of invention and 
- American intelligence. We have far toward soly- 
ing the problem which ‘has so long vexed the economists of the world—o{ rising 
wages and at the same time |} the cost of production—something which 

no other people have ever Jy 
We pay the which are paid in $ and we sell our goods 
to such an ehalawe x0 to furnish them to every quarter of 
Weare ‘ves for ae Europe, Asia, and Africa 
can be built in ferried across the Atlantic, rted up the 
: flung across a river in the Soudan in less time than any mropean na- 
ironware in Birming- 
ties; our bicycles 
cases to Geneva 
no sentiment in it; they 
than other peo- 
erican genius for 
king people; our 
are devoted to 
cheapen produc 
number for least 


held an attitude of 
I hope and believe 
are capable at short 
2 tof a 
essential! The vast majority our wou p glad to 

the Yo erence in the 
art of a mother 
lence with which 
which make the 
state of at our door had become intol- 
- jee ‘ane endured, without « 

in or aggression. no 

jnous of war. Porto Rico the Philippines are ours, and smemanten of Cabe 
us the vas 


nerveless pusillanimity 

only the scorn of the world, but what is far worse, 
A meee came 

the irresistible logic of war—we are not striving anywhere (> 

or ee ee eee oe Sanaa. It is no secret that in more 
acceptance; but every over 

pet somes at aot ance fs Eons 
i ne What is weeball hold; 
not ours we do not seek. But in the field of trade and commerce w« 
greatest powers, and they nee‘ 
that in that struggle we shall bring the sweat to ther 


old that a man’s foes shall be of hisown household. Th: 
is our friend, except certain 

. countries crowd into our markets, thous!) 
barbarous. Bs le soley 
foreign nations meet unjust cur ng criti- 
other countries bid us in the work nging 


the and it was left toa man in Cincinnati 
oe It 
iwi that rupee ight beret iio dhe, 


untae] coun cates lade 
men as lacking in sagacity as are in patriotism. 
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ne een 


; comfort in the reflection that no leaders can carry all their 
= wi ~~ their Judgment must condemn and their hearts reject. There 
party sank God, many Democrats in Ohio who do not desire the humiliation of 
thelt eountry or the mor of their flag. : 

Yours, faithfully, JOHN HAY. 

: <p) COLONTZATION—SOME LESSONS FROM THE EXPERIENCES OF OTHER 
COLON TS ND OTHER NATIONS—A PLAIN STATEMENT OF THE EFFECT OF COLONI- 

PROPLES AON THE PEOPLE APFECTED AND UPON THE GOVERNING NATION. 


ZATION UPO 
Speaker, an unexpected incident of the war with Spain, a 
B ‘for humanity, undertaken at the demand of all classes of our 
ople ir tive of y, brought under the control of the United 
tates the Philippine , the island of Guam, and the island of 
Porto Rico, while other events have also brought other islands of 
the Pacific under the control and care of the United States Govern- 
ment; and for the present we are also charged with the direction of 
irs in Cuba. 
en , then, that we study, as far as we may, the methods 
by which older nations and those of long experience in the man- 
agement of noncontiguous | govern such territory and ad- 
minister that government in the manner for the best interests of 
the people , and incidentally best for the nation which 
governs and thus meaeeamneenpenstte for that government. 

With that purpose I desire to present such information as I have 
been able to bring together as to the methods by which colonies 
and noncontiguous territory is governed by other countries, the 
effect upon the country and ps so governed, and the benefit or 
otherwise of this relationship to the governing country and its 
commerce. 

THE WORLD'S COLONLES. 

An official publication of the Bureau of Statistics, issued some 

months ago, discussed in detail the colonies of the world, and its 


accuracy and fairness has never been called in question. It shows 
that the colonies, protectorates, and dependencies of the world 
number 126. They occupy two-fifths of the land surface of the 
and their is one-third of the entire people of the 
earth. Their imports average $1,500,000,000 worth of 
annually, and of this vast sum more than 40 per cent is pure 
from the mother country. Of their exports, which considerably 
exceed imports, 40 per cent goes to the mother eae Large 
sums are annually expended in the construction of , canals, 


prese ual e: piers on eoieed t Seer 
the nt annual ex i are y local revenues or 
are represented by local ons. The revenues of the British 
colonies in 1 were ,000,000 and their expenditures 
$745,000,000. While the public debt in the more important and 
— of these rae public hagweys —- sum, it is a 
canals, railways, pu wa’ rs, irrigation, and other 
Et i roads in operation in iim Mids daigion sions tess 
ion, the in rit ies alone aggre- 
ha is im no instance assumed by or a charge 
upon the mother country. 

Of the 126 protectorates, dependencies, and ‘‘spheres of 
uence,”’ which make up the total list, two-fifths belong to Great 
Britain, their area ( the native feudatory states of India) 
being one-half of the grand total cf colonial territory and thei 


= 


ir 
more than one-half the grand total of eoleniel 
France is next in order in number, area, and population 


of colonies, ete., though the area controlled by France is but about 
one-third that Gums Eictiein, and the population of her coleaies 
less than one-sixth of those of Great Britain. Commerce between 
the successful colonies and their mother countries is in nearly all 
cases placed the same basis as that with other 
connie, goods from home countries receiving in the vast 
majority of cases no advantages over those from other countries in 
import duties, and other exactions of this character. 

especially call attention to the fact that in this particular we 
have given to Porto Rico and Hawaii vastly better treatment than 
Se ees we make the ratio of duty on com- 
merce between Porto and the United States but 15 per cent of 
that with other countries, and even that but temporary, while in 
cae EMER, wich voluntarily asked admission, we have 
continued and enlarged freedom of interchange which already 


e 


| 


EFFECT OF COLONIZATION UPON THE PEOPLE OF THE COUNTRIES COLONIZED. 


I want to first discuss the effect of “colonization,” socalled, upon 
the countries SSeent, tet the people and interests of those coun- 
The tendency, it seems to me, has been to lcok at the ques- 

from the selfish standpoint of its effect upon our own 
and people; but I desire first to determine the effect of 
and humane colonial control upon the people 


Ht 
i 
: 


dl 
i 


shall take the liberty of 
its statements, which have never 


: 





been questioned as to accuracy in the months since its publication, 
will prove of value to all desiring to give this feature of the question 
a thoughtful and conscientious consideration. It is as follows: 


To answer the question whether the people of the territory colonized are 
advantageously affected, the inquiry must be conducted along broader lines than 
those of mere commerce. The questions which would naturally determine the 
benefit or the injury which colonization brings to the people of the territory 
colonized are: (1) Whether a more permanent and stable form of government is 
— them; (2) whether control by the colonizing country brings with it 
mproved internal conditions; (3) whether the producing capacity of the coun- 
try is increased; (4) whether commercial intercourse with other parts of the 
world is ae , and (5) whether enlarged intercourse with the outside world 
proves advantageous, 

That local improvements along all these lines has followed successful coloniz- 
ing enterprises, especially in the tropical and subtropical territories, is well recog- 
nized. Those who have observed the developments in the past few years in 
a of the world can not doubt that advantages have come in at least 
a majority of the cases. Noone who has followed the course of events in Africa 
and witnessed the developments which, under various nations, have brought 
order out of disorder, peace among warring native tribes, the opening of the 
great rivers, the construction of roads, the Iding of railways and telegraphs, 
the introduction at initial points of educational facilities, and the development 
of commerce and general intercourse with the po can doubt the advantages 
tothe people occupying the territory; while the vast supplicsof tropical prod- 
ucts, amd of precious stones and metals, which Africa is now contributing to 
the comm world, show that the advantages are reciprocal. The improve- 
ments now made under French rule in Indo-China—the building of roads and of 
railways, the introduction of modern civilization and business communica- 
tion—illustrate in another part of the world the advantages to the population of 
the territory colonized. 

Probably the most striking example, however, of the advantages accruing to a 
population from a government supplied by experienced people of other blood 
and climate is in the case of India. From the very beginning of British control 
there came a gradual cessation of the bloody and devastating wars—between 
native rulers or by foreign invaders—which had sacrificed so many lives and 
aes cities and homes from the earliest history of that great and densely 

With this, and especially with the direct British control of the last half century, 
came other improvements. One of the first improvements undertaken was the 
construction and maintenance of roads. ‘No native prince in India ever built 
a road,” says a disti writer on the history and conditions of that country; 
and when the Bri Government assumed control, it found communication 
between the varions sections almost impossible, by reason of an absence of routes 
of travel over which vehicles could pass. Now there are 150,000 miles of roads 
in India maintained by the government, of which no less than 385,000 miles are 
‘‘metalled,” or maca ized, as the term is used in this country. In 18%, 
there were in India 21 miles of railway, and in 1899, 22,000 miles—uniting 
province with province, city with city, penetrating the native states, bringing 
them into closer relationship with the territory under direct control of the 
British Government, carrying the native products to the seaboard, and in turn 


bringing to the natives the ucts of other parts of the world and proving 
expecially useful in distribu supplies in famine years. 
1897 the net earnings of ways in India were 130,000,000 rupees, being 


an average return of 5.04 per cent on the capital invested. The number of pas- 
carried in 1898 was 150,374,114. In nearly all cases these railways are the 
t of investment of British capital, induced by a guaranty of interest made 
by nae of British India. In 1856 there were in all of India only 753 
post-offices and letter boxes; in 1898 there were 27,984. In that year the postal 
system handled 476,683,000 pieces of mail, the revenue of the postal service being 
18, rupees, and e8 13,271,000 rupees; supplying a service of which 
Sir John Strachey, who has spent nearly thirty years in India, says: ‘‘There is no 
country where the rates of postage are so low or the offices better managed.”’ In 
addition to the postal service there are over 50,000 miles of telegraph lines, which 
in 1898 handled 5,713,000 paid mange. 

Still another of the great internal improvements which has proved of inesti- 
mable value to the le in times of great distress is the system of irrigating 
eanals., Sir John derachey says: ‘Al ther there are in India, under the 
management or supervision of the British Government, some 36,000 miles of 
canals and other works irrigating nearly 14,000,000 acres.’ ‘These canals,”’ he 
adds, “ yielded, in 1876, 5} per cent on their cost of 320,000,000 ru and this 
falls far short of the annual value of the crops they protect. In the single year 
of 1891-92 the estimated value of the produce of the land irrigated by works 
constructed by the government was more than 540,000,000 rupees.’’* The value 
of these great irrigating works can only be appreciated when it is remembered 
thatin certain years of dronght the area which they supply would be absolutely 
nonproductive, and that in a le year of drought the value of the crops 
grown far exceeds the entire cost of the canals which supply the territory. 

Another equally interesting and im t result of British contro! in India is 
found in the increased educational lities now offered to the people. The 
system of educating the masses began in 1854, when the department of pute 
instruction was established, the government allowance for the purpose being, in 
1858, but 394,000 rupees, increased by 1897 to 35,250,000 rupees. In 1897-98 the 
number of schools in India was 150,000, with an attendance of 4,285,000 pupils. 
Of these 106,527 were public schools, with an attendance of 3,706,000. 

Regarding the commercial advantages which have followed the establishment 
of order, the creation of highways and methods of internal transportation, the 
construction of ane canals, and the general stimulation and activity, it 
may be said that the exports of merchandise from British India have grown 
from 784,000, in 1848, to $346,000,000 in 1897, making India now the sixth 

country of the world. The increased ea and consuming capacity 

of the people meantime is indicated, in some d at least, by the fact that the 
have n from $41,842,000, in 1848, to $240,000,000 in 1897. 

standing army in India of 225,000 men, of which we hear so 

m when we consider the service it performs, and its relative size as com- 

pared with the area and tg*iom of the territory in which it maintains order 

and prevents possible invasico.u by other nations, it dwindles into comparative 

eee Of its 225,000 officers and men, one-third are Europeans and two- 

are natives of India. Whesthis number is compared with the population 

Indian Empire and Feudatmy States, it will be found that there are less 

and 500 natives employed in the military service for each 

million people. The entire expense of the army—whether natives or Europeans, 

or officers of high rank—is borne not by the Government of the United 

ngdom, but by the Indian government. v3 

On the subject of expense of the Indian colony to the home Government, it is 
not again to quote Sir John Strachey, whose lifetime of experience in 
I various branches of the public service, renders him a valuable author- 
ity. In his recent work upon India he says: ‘‘ India has become one of the great- 
est powers of the world, and so far as her finances are concerned, she has no 


*The exc value of the rupee ranged between 47 and 50 cents prior to 1870; 
since that time it has steadily declined, and averaged in 1898-99, 32.4 cents, while 
the bullion value in 1898-99 was about 21 cents, 
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dependence upon Great Britain. This country (oats aingeee) does not 
contribute a single farthing to the maintenance of her Indian — For all 
the work that she undertakes for India, whether it be for the British army by 
which India is garrisoned, the charges for the Indian office at home, or for any 
other service, great or small, she exacts full payment.” In another chapter of the 
same work he shows that, though the gross revenues of India in 1857 were only 
220,000,000 rupees, and are now 964,420,000 rupees, of which sum by far the 
largest item is derived from the land revenues, and though the land revenue 
has, in fifty years, more than doubled, the rates are actually lower, because of 
the enlarged area of cultivation and the increase in value of the product of the 
land. ‘There has never been, so far as my knowledge goes,”’ he says, “‘a goy- 
ernment in India which has taken so small a share of the profits of the soll as 
ourselves, and this is true of every province in British India.” 


ARE COLONIES ADVANTAGEOUS TO THE COMMERCE OR PEOPLE OF THE GOVERNING 
COUNTRY? 


a shown that colonization or control of a comparatively un- 
organized and badly governed country by an experienced and intel- 
ligent country and government results advantageously to the people 
80 governed, it is proper to now consider whether it proves advan- 
sy to the people of the governing country. 

n doing this we must cdnsider two things—first, whether they 
can furnish us the goods which we must import, and so enable us to 
spend our money among their people instead of sending i+ to abso- 
lutely foreign countries; and second, whether they will vecome a 
market for our lus products, or prove a doorway through which 
we may find a market in other countries. 

Both of these — I think may spety be answered in the 
affirmative, as relates to the territory w. has recently come into 
closer relationship to us. The people of the United States pay over 
$350,000,000 ay or ean a million dollars in day of 
the year, for tropical products, all of which can be produced, and 
most of which are now produced in some degree, in the islands under 
consideration. Some of these are for use in man ing and some 
as foodstuffs. A careful study of the imports into the United States 
during 1899 shows that the importations of tropical and subtropical 
products in the full years are over $350,000,000. 

This compilation, it is proper to add, includes raw silk, tea, and 
rice, and the small proportion of our sugar importations which is 
manufactured from ; but even if these be omitted the total 
which would be clearly entitled to be classed as tropical products 
would exceed $250,000,000, annually. Sugar, coffee, india rubber, 
fibers, tropical fruits and nuts, cacao, tobacco of the finer es, 
spices, gums, indigo, dyew , and cabinet woods form the im- 
—— features of this large importation, and all of them articles 

or which the United States is absolutely dependent, with the pos- 
sible exception of upon other of the world, and for the 
present at least for the larger proportion of our sugar. 


Curiously, all of these articles can be produced, and are now pro- 
duced, to os or less extent, in the islands in question. Sugar, 
7 


as eve knows, is produced in large quantities in Cuba, Porto 
Rico, Hawaii, and the Philippines. Of our im ons in the 
ten months just ended, Cuba has i 683,000,000 pounds, 
other West Indies 514,000,000 a, the Hawaiian Islands 534,- 
000,000 ae. the Philippine ds 50,000,000 pounds, while the 
East Indies have, in the present year, a larger share of 
our sugar importations than any other si part of the world, the 


total number of pounds from the East Indies alone being, for the 
ten months ending with October, 1,078,907,548 out of a total of 3,767,- 
756,981 pounds. Coffee, of which our are growing 
to about 850,000,000 pounds an- 
nually as against an av of about 550,000,000 pounds in the 
earlier years of the decade, y grown in all of the islands 
in ry and at one time was a very grt yh my in Cuba as 
well as 


constantly and rapidly, amounti 


el at present in Porto Rico, Hawaii, ppines. 
Fiber, of which the importations in the present year will amount to 
$20,000,000 in value, can readily be grown in all of the the 


Philippines already supplying that most important feature of our 


fiber apenas hemp, which alone will amount to about 
$6,000,000 in value. ‘ 
While two or three of the items of our tropical and sub- 


tropical imports—rubber, silk, and tea—are not produced in any con- 


siderable quantities in the islands in question at t, experiments 
which have been made in those in tea and silk, 
indicate at least that their uction is possible and may prove 


entirely practicable with experiment. Even without these 
items the list of importations of tropical products which it is well 


known can be ee ie eer een ae 
fully $200,000,000 which the United States been ‘ore ex- 
ing outside her own territory and population for products which 


er people must have and do not produce can, in no t future, be 


distributed in these islands in exchange for their sup whose 
production will doubtless bestimulated by the introd: Ameri- 
can capital and American methods. 

The ee shows the imports of and subtropical 
products into the United States in the year arranged in the 
order of magnitnde: 





Imports of tropical and subtropical products into the United States in 1899 


(Compiled from official reports of the Treasury Department. } 

BRUNE cccnachsesescacenene ee Se eee $2, 94. a 
ON ae ci OOS, O00 | TRAIND.. 20.2... cccccccces,, T Rie oe 
(eR Aiagpabirnan aebted , 546, 872 | Licorice root .............. 1’ B50 ine 
India rubber ............+ 34, 219, 019 | Olive oil................... 1199’ en? 

those nuacabeanbe 9808/0048 | TVOFY....2...0cccccccees... oo 
Fruits and nuts ........... , 653, 022 | Dyewoods..2. 2.222520. 9 
TODRCCO . occcccccccoccccese 11, 654, 893 | Spomges ..........cccccccce 814 
. ae 10, 934,061 | Corkwood ................. 481. 59 
GOMES. osevccncscccccccscese 6, 126,343 | Miscellaneous............. 12, 0 000 

BOOM conc cccnseccecoccese 6, 608, 395 ieee 
Cacao and chocoiate ...... 5, 788, 738 Total ......ccccececes 350, 438, 066 
BIOS ic ccnrmeertbiseosecseese 8, 394, 110 é 


It is thus apparent that we must expend constantly vast sums of 
money for tropical products; and if so, why not expend it among 
people under our own 

I do not mean, by including in the above list, to indicate 
that we must always continue sending money abroad for sugar. ()) 
the contrary, I believe we shall soon be producing it from beets; }y+ 
until this is the case why not pay the $100,000,000 a year which we 
send abroad for sugar to people under the American flag, and where 
American capital will be invested and thus benefited. 

Now, to consider colonies asa market for our surplus products. [t 
is above shown that we can expend many millions in those islands 
which we should otherwise have to spend elsewhere, and if so, we 
may reasonably expect them to in return buy from us the articles 
which they must import. 

We do not need to merely argue that we might with propriety 
expect these islands to buy of us if we 1 he ne them, for we have 
the experience of France, Germany, and England to show that this 
has been their experience. 

French colonies show a rapid increase in the proportion of their 
angen which they take from the governing country. An 
elaborate report on the colonies of France, their government, 
finances, and commerce, has been published by the Treasury Bureau 
of Statistics. It shows that the total value of imports into French 
colonies, exclusive of — and Tunis, amounted in 1898 to 
$47,741,416, the imports from France and French colonies alone 


being 853,921. : 

The following table shows the value of imports of French colonies 
during the year 1896, by principal articles: 
De natingatesisvedsecenes $10,104,917 | Live animals............... $728, 252 
Spirits, wines, etc .......... 4, 858, 154 | Vegetables, fruits, and seeds 644, 388 
Cereals and flour........... 4, 654, 325 | Arms and ammunition..... 606, 818 
Colonial products .......... 8,144,082 | Furniture and woodwork.. 520, 754 
Machinery, hardware, etc.. 2,977,700 | Dressed skins and furs...... 488, 985 
Building stone, combusti- REE GkaudhbGksedweciccecce 322, 814 

a eee 2,477,472 | Coloring matters ........... 184, 518 
Animal products, hides,etec. 2,162,551 | Clothing.................... 119, 638 
Yarns and threads ......... 1,812,207 | Matting, wickerwork, etc .. 119, 594 
Oils and vegetableessences. 1,536,537 | Dyes.............sscecsessee 111, 375 
OS + 1,485,202 | Vegetable fibers, etc........ 99,174 
Chemical products ......... 1, 268, 507 | Musical avetece 8, 110 

sieieaeennd ihe geahatned 917,754 | Sundry products and man- 

ee printed matter, etc.. 862, 504 WIRCEUTOES 2... cedeccccccs.. 8, 190, 283 
Pottery and glassware...... 747, 621 —__—_ 
TIMDE . cccccccccsveccocscce 733, 041 Dota ..cccceccccccccce 46, 917, 236 


Another and broader way of looking at it than the mere study of 
articles imported is to see the total commerce which the various 
nations have with their colonies, and the relation which their 
colonial commerce has to that with other parts of the world. A 
recent London letter to the Philadelphia Inquirer has the following: 


The world has been very wide-awake lately to the fact as the colonies of the 


British Empire have been of vast service an ce land in facing 
the surprise which has been substituted for **pienic to Pretoria’ which 
was ex) to take place in South It will, however, amaze a very 
number of the mercantile public, even though they be Seem posted in trade 

sta’ to learn what an enormously valuable asset in "s trade is the 
colonial A journal that battles strongly for British trade and 
which is kept busy in poin out to British traders what their American and 
rivals are doing to best them in the race for comm supremacy, says 


German ercial 
that it must again call attention to the great subject of union with the colonies. 
“We eee ones writes the editor, ‘‘ because we think the pres- 
to take a long step forward. Interested in the ques 
a in its re, why’ paey a. there seems to us two aero — 
n their nature, w no age peeionen Gomenss josest, possib 
bination pire. 


com among oo oe In the first place, the colonies, 
taken as a whole, occupy eS ere Se pees the world. With- 
out going into detail, confining ves to the chief icipants in the traffic, 
the present that the total of theirin may be represented 
by round numbers, say 2,000, the shares of the several holders stand thus: 
ee cir cackstccbisncensesiwecccbscssscceeucccscccsss:: 504 
SR IE onc eddbndhbicbilecorsacucedamnasccowsevegssédecseecccccsss: - 
The MMM eodteietaete tus eliechicscavectaccsecencss........ 348 
WONG cdecesnsedeticbocesctevabinscocctccnscdswedba ccbecsnsevecsescccsesss:- m 


‘In these circumstances can anyone entertain a doubt where lies the chief inter- 
est of England as a mercantile community? The merest-e es of trade call 
u us to cultivate by all means the closest relations with Empire over sea. 
High as is have now a’ we should not forget that the 

tish colonies are that portion of the world which is developing most rapidly 
exhausted t their resources, far = 
tent that, if we 

had 8 that if ne geal in ging the = of thecobbaies and binding 
to us that we have la on France, the United States, and Germany dur- 















ears—the Empire, vast as it is, would be to-day immeasurably 
; en pe i 
sher, | 1 ma , most certainly are England's | customers, as is 
‘— colonies tuall’s peper on ‘ British Trade’ in the March Contemporary. 
ke some figures for the last decade, 1889-1898. England’s aggregate inter- 
ananees export and import, with great industrial communities were as follows: 


he British colonies 
The United States.. 





Sibel: can RII RRIes 006800 cscccecccccuncecoes 4, 693, 000, 000 


«Thus England's colonial trade shows an excess of £389,000,000 over her United 
States trade, an excess of £924,000,000 over that with Germany, and of £1,106,000,000 
ver the French trade in thespace of ten years. The contrast is still more striking 
if one divides the tes according to exports and imports. It is well known 
how England’s sales to European nations dwindle year by year under the opera- 
tion of hostile tariffs and commercial restrictions. Take the United States for the 
period under review. Her account gives the following result: 


pases trom the United Btates.............ccccscscsessccreceees £1, 019, 000, 000 
Ham to the United States......csccccceccceccccccccncccceecccsenes 880, 900, 000 


iar lias koes as onaccccccecevscccessces 1, 399, 000, 000 


reports for the British colonies indicate much more equal conditions of 
waiiee Ss freer access to their markets: 


purchases from the COlOMICS..........--eeeeeseeceeeceecceneeencenes £949, 000, 000 
SPIE iicbasttenssansas<s.0<-c0c---ccacceecscee 839, 000, 000 


. TRADE OF EUROPEAN COUNTRIES WITH THEIR COLONIES, 


The commercial benefits of colonization are indicated in some 
degree b the following tables, which show the exports of the 
United Kingdom, France, Netherlands, and Spain, respectively, to 
their colonies in recent years, and the percentage which these 
exports form of the total exports of the countries in question; also, 
the percentage of their total imports which the colonies take from 
the mother countries, and the share of their imports which other 

of the world take from the conntries in question. 

It will be seen from an examination of these tables that the 
United Kingdom in 1897 exported to her colonies goods valued at 
$423,212,102 out of a total exportation of $1,431,598,345; thus 30 

r cent of her total exports were sent to the colonies. The total 
imports of her colonies in the year were $1,216,284,637, and the 
amount which vy Seay from Great Britain, $423,212,102, formed 
34.8 per cent of their total imports. To the non-British world 
the United Kingdom sold in the same year goods valued at 
$1, 008,386,243, and this amounted to only 13 per cent of the imports 
of the non-British world in that year. Or, to put it in other words, 
Great Britain was, through her relations with her colonies, able to 
supply them with 34.8 per cent of their imports, while to the non- 
British world she was only able to supply 13 per cent of its 
imports. Even the case of the United States, from which her pur- 
chases are enormous, whose people speak the same language and 
have extremely close business relations with her, she only supplied 
in 1899, 17 per cent of its total imports; while supplying 34. per 
cent of the imports of her colonies. 

The imports of the British colonies, as already indicated, are 
$1,216,284,637, and had Great Britain augue to them only the 
proportion—13 per cent—of the imports she was able to supply to 
the non-British world it would have amounted to but $158 166-000 
instead of the $433,212,102 which she actually did send to them. 

Thus in the in question, upon this estimate, she made a 
market in her colonies for $265,000 worth of in excess of 
what she would have sold them had they held the same relation to 
her that does the non-British world impr > Even had she been 
peters 2 bmp lng At ey rtion of their imports as she sup- 
plies of the imports of the Uni tates her sales to them under suc 
extremely [favorable circumstances would have fallen $218,000,000 
below those actually made. 

In the case of the other countries the study is equally interesting, 
France supplied to her colonies 22.5 per cent of their total imports. 


Riatement shoneing the total teporte of the colonies of the world, and the percentage 


United Kingdom....... t 
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while the non-French world took from France but 9.3 per cent of 
its imports; the Netherlands supplied to its colonies 31.7 per cent of 
their imports, while the non-Netherland world took from that coun- 
try less than 6 per cent of its imports; Spain supplied to her colo- 
nies 84.6 per cent of their total imports, while the non-Spanish world 
took from that country less than 2 per cent of its imports. 

It is apparent from this study of the commercial relations of Great 
Britain and her colonies and of the non-British world, respectively, 
that her sales to her colonies were more than twice as large as they 
would have been had the colonies not held this relation to her. 
Now, let us a ply this general fact to Great Britain’s commerce with 
her colonies during a term of years. The table which follows shows 
the exports of the United Kingdom to her colonies in each year 
from 1868 to 1898, a term of thirty years. It will be seen by this 
table that her exports to hercolonies during thattime haveamounted 
to $11,580,000,000, and applying to this vastsum the estimate already 
made that she sells to her colonies more than double the amount 
which they would buy did not the colonial relationship exist, it will 
be apparent that she has by her colonial enterprise made for her 
manufacturers and producers a market during the last thirty years 
for more than $6,000,000,000 in clear excess of that which they would 
have had with this same territory had not the colonial relationship 
existed. 

Now, to take the other side of the case: All manufacturing coun- 
tries and countries of the temperate zone now find it necessary to 
import large quantities of tropical products, partially for manu- 
facturing and pore for consumption of their people—coffee, sugar, 
cocoa, spices, hemp, jute, rubber, etc. By making these purchases 
in the colonies the mother country benefits those of her own citi- 
zens whose capital is invested in great producing enterprises in the 
colonies, and at the same time obtains a permanent and regular supply 
of the articles which she must have for her factories and breakfast 
tables. Of the total imports of the United Kingdom in the last 
thirty years, more than $12,000,000,000 worth, or 23 per cent, has 
been taken from her colonies, while of her exports in the decade 
1869 to 1878, 25 per cent went to the colonies, and in the following 
decade 29 per cent, while in 1898 more than 30 per cent went to 
the colonies. 

Thus in the past thirty years the United Kingdom has, through her 
colonial enterprises, made a market for fully six thousand million dollars 
worth of goods in excess of what she would , ae sold to the same territory 
had not the colonial relationship existed, while she has expended among 
the people of those countries $12,000,000,000 in the purchase of articles 
required by her population for food or manufacturing, and thus benefited 
to a great extent both the people of the colonies and those of her own people 
having business relations in the colonies, 


Total exports of colonizing countries of the world, the amount and percentage exported 
to their colonies and to the foreign world, respectively, and the percentage of their 
total imports supplied. 


Exports to for- 








Total exports, ae to colo- 
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the mother country and the foreign pare, veqpecttnctly ; also the percentage supplied by 
i 


States, United Kingdom, and Spain for 1897 ; France and Netherlands for 1896. 


Imports of colonies 
from the mother 





Imports of colonies | Imports of colonies 
from foreign world. from United States, 


Per cent Per cent 


of total of total 
imports imports 
Value, from Value, from the 
foreign United 
world, States. 





$793, 072, 535 65.20 | $111, 364, 396 9. 16 
228, 178, 646 77.46 2, 918, 185 9 
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tement showing the total imports and exports of the United Kingdom, and the amount 
Ope iken p ber exported to her colonies during the past thirty yeare—1869 to 1898. 










Exports. 











Year. Imports from Exports to 
colonies. colonies. 
——————— 
OD .cccccecvesadab’ $1, 437, 857, 131 $342, 681, 854 | $1, 158,433,750 | $252, 631,187 
eS * 1,476, 802, 590 $15, 506,988 | 1,187,818, 128 269, 561, 917 
an 1, 610, 886, 833 , 984,010 | 1,380,016, 278 |, 389, 087 
BEE enccpcvreséesinn 1, 726, 116, 521 386, 267,989 | 1,590, 946, 561 819, 287, 259 
DEER cucbdsnccccebana 1, 806, 869, 996 394, 235,759 | 1,513, 504, 689 B46, 240, 316 
Ee 1, 801, 007, 465 $99,845,456 | 1,448,515, 988 879, 149, 151 
BED cccccccvccscendt 1,819, 776, 951 410, 849,255 | 1,370, 466,370 378, 041, 611 
Ti agsegnccncenvees 1, 825, 690, 362 410, 404,481 | 1,249, 603, 334 $41, 384, 435 
ST cheduestechs ceed 1, 919, 448, 883 435,814,531 | 1,228,041, 906 $68, 647, 838 
BED sncceccesseecses 1, 794, 622, 816 379, 810,850 | 1,194, 647,195 350, 352, 514 
BEND cccccnscccecesce 1, 766, 499, 960 $84,174,348 | 1,210,704, 241 $23, 665, 917 
St? eaedkocmecetens 2, 001, 248, 678 450, 242,765 | 1,393, 835, 999 396, 758, 915 
ML 6 6useeedtnoohens 1, 982, 109, 943 445,477,755 | 1,445, 768, $24 421, 834, 021 
BRED cvavcececeseoere 2, 009, 959, 922 488, 880,400 | 1,492,364, 365 449, 361, 013 
IED 200 ccvccccceves 2, 077, 467, 869 480,233,544 | 1,486, 409, 501 439, 933, 016 
TE wands copencceed 1, 898, 025, 366 466,273,531 | 1,440, 326, 242 429, 729, 630 
MED bésosnenbpetcnec 1, 805, 815, 568 410,741,084 | 1,321, 129,720 416, 084, 710 
BP S cwcasveses~ dees 1, 702, 610, 586 398, 488,695 | 1,308, 891,227 400, 184, 346 
BEE ecscccotscceved 1, 762, 780, 440 407,806,203 | 1,368, 765, 830 400, 367, 265 
Bp acecpsncecqounel 1, 886, 429, 343 422,975,439 | 1, 458, 027, 6038 446, 393, 791 
SD sustidesguncnsean 2, 081, 098, 856 473, 345,335 | 1,685, 831, 772 442, 053, 886 
Piecuishsconecvend 2, 047, 297, 603 467,968,548 | 1,597,438, 932 459, 993, 595 
EEE apovecceseccesed 2,119, 074, 911 484,045,050 | 1,504, 301, 909 454, 229, 956 
TE Ghansuccsceceots 2, 062, 392, 927 475,779,718 | 1, 419, 266, 868 395, 215, 964 
EM tbsces eeqpoeesan 1, 969, 415, 018 446, 506,048 | 1, 348, 693, 391 382, 425, 688 
SS 1, 987, 210, 018 457,023,556 | 1,382, 922 882, 438, 613 
eee 2, 027, 820, 221 464, 897,767 | 1,391, 003, 409 370, 205, 123 
DEED estwoccavcosorsd 2, 150, 063, 081 453, 606,873 | 1,442,829, 445 441, 148, 230 
Tl dncthendeeun ep un 2, 194, 982, 434 457,548,137 | 1,481,698, 345 423, 212, 102 
BED cvesectocccosees 2, 289, 097, 374 483,895,391 | 1,430, 819, 072 438, 523, 897 
BY DECADES. 


, 270, 585, 265 


ee srcccoevccesse 24. 67 
18, 921, 208, 052 | 4, 124, 267, 624 


28.09 |...0..secccceses 29. 63 
4, 664, 691, 423 | 14, 433, 662,065 | 4,189, 447, 064 


MOS... ccrcerccccs|-cocesescssccens 9B.DD |. 200000 cevcercee 29. 02 






Ree eee eR eee ee eee meee eee ee 


22. 25 
4, 350, 293, 774 
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Potal exports of United Kingdom to colonies from 1869 to 1898, $11,584,289,943, 


Principal articles imported into and exported from the Uniied Kingdom ¢ . 
— merce with the British colonies during the year 1898. — 


IMPORTS INTO UNITED KINGDOM FROM | EXPORTS FROM UNITED KINGDOM TO 





COLONIES. COLONIES, 
Articles of food and food Manufactured articles: 
products: eee. $132, 310, 290 
TOB....cccscccccsesecee 44,871,068 | — factures...... ssesese 20,000,000 
Meats of all kinds..... Machinery ....sessses0 26,518,860 
Dairy products ........ Bh GE ies0 dsp csscecee 47, 795, 585 
RECS, 2.2.00 0ccvsccscecces Woolen ufactures. 23, 707, 062 
Vegetables ..........«. teen and slops..... 19, 623, 875 
Fruits | adecedecesecescse ~~ GERI Ls" EEesbbdcwnsecdecue 12, 822, 575 
Fights ....ccccccccccecee Carriages, ete.......... 8, 893, 689 
Spices ..........0eceee0 aes = 
eee Sisal tae 
All other .......0++.. en... 7, 604, 259 
ery an j- 
Total food products. linery oe dbve cgnes 6, 168, 033 
Per cent of total..... Arms, ammunition,etc. 5, 062, 518 
es and partially manu- Linen and jute manu- ‘ 
ctured ma B Sactures. ............ 5, 491, 913 
WOOL ocho csssssecves Telegraph and electric 
Wood and lumber..... io anpeamere 4, 543, 476 
Fibers, unmanufac- aad sauces .... , 245, 
aonconnchsenbend SRS cee ae 040, 
LAREREE ...000cceccence ters’ colors........ at, 8 
Gains snd tums --.--. Hats of all kinds....-- pee 
posssbation manufactures... 
in agcbocudneodosenbe 6, 659, 387 manufactures..... 2, 762,907 
Caoutchouc ..........« 6, 470, 051 GEOG <n cénacesbacs 2, 646, 257 
Tin in bars and pigs... 6, 829, 438 GRP. oc0s caasacdacnutes 2, 641, 108 
Copper ingreand’pigs, © 6408,90 
‘ow and stearine... 8,400,574 For cunt otteasl.., PR 
ee, ee ae 8, 966, 
Lead in oreand pigs... > pan aro Total to colo- pe 
sper: i naccpeponce 488, 523, 
Raw cotton......ccs0es ons, 513 1908. a #1 504,000 
w seeee sees 8 Fee eS lll ee ee eee Seeeeeeee ’ 
ROW GRE cnccaccccccces 1, 483, 840 or 
Total ae materials. 956 
Per cent of raw mate- 


Total imports from 
colonies ........... 483,895, 391 . 

The class of goods which the British colonies take from the 

United Kingdom and supply to her is shown by the above table. 

It will be seen that the important articles which the colonies take 





from the mother country are of precisely the class which the yj, 
facturers of the United States are now sending abroad and for \), ich 
they are desiring to find or create a market—cotton goods, ja),, 
factures of iron and steel, machinery, manafactures of woo!) tn.) 

factures of leather, paper and stationery, clothing, haber. 
arms, ammunition, ees, telegraph and electrical apparaty. 
books, and other articles of this character. These form the bu\k ,} 
Great Britain’s exports to her colonies, while her imports {;,,, 
them include fibers, cabinet wood, hides and skins, dyestuffs, »;, 
tin, rubber, tropical fruits, tea, coffee, sugar, spices, and p, n 
other articles of this class. eve 
Now, to a facts to the islands with which we have come 
into closer relations under the Administration of President McK j1)oy. 
The imports of these islands under normal conditions have ranged |, 
the vicinity of $100,000,000 a year, and it is reasonable to }yo)joy, 
that they will, within a comparatively short time, double that pur 
chasing power. Theirimports are almost exclusively of the class oj 
which the people of the United States desire to sel), a), 
udging from Great Britain’s experience with her colonies, it) }),,, 
oe that the share which we have in the past supplied (; 
their imports will be greatly increased. That our exports to then, 
are already rapidly increasing is indicated by statements which fo). 
low, sho the value of the exports to each of the islands in ques. 
tion during the past few years. 
COMMERCE OF THE UNITED STATES WITH CUBA, PORTO RICO, AND THE WAwajs,y 
PHILIPPINE, AND 8AMOAN ISLANDS. ; 


anu. 
lashery 
ashery, 


from 


Exports from the United States to Cuba, Porto Rico, and the 
Hawaiian, Philippine, and Samoan islands, amounted, in row) 
numbers, to $45,000,000 in the fiscal year 1900, and were more than 
three times as much as in 1896 and more than twice as much as jn 
a of our commerce with those islands except in the years 
1892, 1893, and 1894, when reciprocity greatly in our exports to 
Ouba and Porto Rico. To Cuba the total for the fiscal year was, in 
round figures, $25,000,000, against $7,530,000 in the fiscal year 18% 
and $24,157,000 in the = ey year 1893, when exports to 
that island were more double those of five years earlier. To 
Porto Rico the exports of the were, in round terms, $2,100,000, 
against an average of $2,750,000 in the reciprocity years 1892, 1893, 
and 1894, when exports to that island were double those of earlier 

ears. To the Hawaiian Islands the total for the year were about 

15,000,000, or five times as much as in 1893, nearly four times as 
much as in 1896, and more than double the total for 1898. To the 
Philippines the total for 1900 was about $2,500,000, or more than in 
the entire fifteen years since 1885, the date at which the first record 
of our rts to the Philippines was made by the Treasury Bureau 
of Statistics. To the Samoan Islands the of the year were 
about $125,000, or nearly as much as in all the years since 1896, at 
which date the official records of our exports to those islands began. 

On the import side, Cuba vous to show something of her old- 

i i , a8 the total imports into the 
United States from Cuba for Seen show a total of $31,000,000, 
against $15,000,000 in 1898 and $18,500,000 in 1897, though they still 
are less than half the average for the reciprocity 1892, 1893, 

im from that island a over $75,000,000 
Rico the imports of the year are but 

1,360,000, which is less than the total for an ing year since 
1880, and is due to the destruction by init yeut*s lo of the crops 
Rico’s chief articles of export. From the Ha- 
waiian the imports for the full fiscal year are $21,000,000, or 

ual importation for the period prior to 18%, 

and 20 per cent than —- year, while from the 
the imports larger than in 3 ei eet 

power, are year since 1894. 

“Phe table shows the oe to and imports from Cuba, 
islands in each fiscal 









a Dollars. 2. Dolk 
006,160 | 1,569,205} 2,787,922 |............ 
. 409, 170 1,710, 569 3, 192, 698 132, 993 
546,411 | 1,738,492 | 3,622,029 147, 682 
053, 560 1, 969, 618 2, 085, 203 165, 908 
691, 311 2, 224, 981 3,875, 611 170, 647 
084, 415 2, 297, 538 4,711, 417 122, 276 
224, 838 2, 155, 284 5, 107, 212 124, 572 
953,570 | 2,856,003} 3, 781,628 60, 914 
mer} iaen| beet) ie 

’ >-- 
807, 661 1, 888, 544 8, 723, 067 119, 2%) 
530, 880 2, 102, 08% 3, 985, 707 162, 466 
250,776 | 1,983,888 | 4,690,075 94, 597 
561,656 | 1,505,086 | 5, 907, 155 127, 804 
619,377 | 2,685,848 | 9, 305, 470 404, 198 
000, 000 8,600,000 | 14,500,000} = 2, 500, 000 
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Porto Iico. Hawaii. (Philippines 








ee $42, 306, $6,104,263 | $8,857,497 |............ 
1885 ..---eenneereennreser"") “61,110,780 | 4,504,544] 9,805,707 | $9,566, 912 
Tae ee eee oeaeneusnsnn. ana 4, 661, 690 9,922,075 | 8, 614, 830 
1887 ade ccececee| 49,310,087 4,412,483 | 11,060,879 | 10, 268,278 
aes 62,130,623 | 8,707,373 | 12,847,740 | 10,593,172 
188° 53, 901, 591 4,053,626 | 12,312,908 | 11, 592, 626 
1890 61, 714, 395 8,164,110 | 13,895,597 | 5, 167,209 
pape RN , 931, 8, 248, 007 8,075,882 | 6, 308, 653 
ne 78, 706, 4, 008, 623 9,146,767 | 9, 150, 857 
oe 75, 678, 251 3,135,634 | 10,065,317 | 7, 008, 342 
_ 52, 871, 259 2, 516, 512 7,888,961 | 4,731, 366 
os 40, 017, 730 2,296,653 | 11,757,704 | 4, 982, 857 
ond 18, 406, 815 2,181,024] 13,687,799 | 4,383,740 
m8. 15, 282, 477 2,414,856 | 17,187,880 | 3, 880,815 
1809 ...ccececccscevesenonese 25, 408, 5828 8,179,827 | 17,831,463) 4,409,774 
ie EN 31, 000, 000 1,350,000 | 21,500,000 | 5, 800, 000 


1 May and June, 1900, estimated. 
IMPORTS OF CUBA, PORTO RICO, AND THE PHILIPPINE ISLANDS. 


Cuba, Porto Rico, and the Philippines afforded a market for over 
$40,000,000 worth of Spanish goods per annum, according to a recent 
statement of the British consul at Barcelona. About three-fourths 
of this amount was in manufactured goods, and considerable more 
than one-half of this market was that of Cuba alone. Accordin 
to the statement which Mr. Consul Roberts sends to the Britis 
foreign office, dated June 18, 1899, the exports of Spain to Cuba 
in 1896 amounted to 882,335; to Porto Rico, $7,532,162, and to 
the Philippines, $4,671,551, making a total of $42,096,048, accepting 
the value of the peseta at 20cents. Of the $26,892,335 value of goods 
exported to Cuba in 1896, $16,530,418, according to Consul Roberts, 
consisted of manufactured goods, $10,170,111 provisions, and 
$191,805 of raw materials. Of the $7,532,161 value of goods exported 
from Spain to Porto Rico in 1896, the value of $5,821,595 was man- 
ufactured oe $1,680,300 provisions, and $20,264 raw materials. 
To the Philippines, of the $7,671,551 value of goods exported from 
Spain, the value of $6,850,178 was manufactured goods, $814,111 

rovisions, and $7,261 raw materials. Totalizing the three colonies 
Ponsul Roberts finds that of the $42,096,048 value of goods exported 
from Spain to Cuba, Porto Rico, and the Philippines in 1896, the 
value of $29,202,192 was manufactured goods, $12,664,525 provisions, 
and $229,331 raw materials. 

To this market for $42,000,000 worth of Spanish produce, which 
the three colonite lied, Mr. Consul Roberts adds $4,600,000 
for money paid to the steamship companies for the carry- 
ing trade to and from the colonies. The a into Spain from 
the colonies, he says, amounted in 1896 to ,877 tons from Cuba, 
26,071 tons from Rico, and 40,985 tons from the Philippines, 
and computes that the amount in freight amounted in the com- 
merce with Cuba to $1,565,262; Porto Rico, $156,426, and the Philip- 
pines, $450,835, or a total of $2,172,523, and says: 


If to this be added the value of @ money to and from the colonies, put- 
ok the low ay of $50 a head, it shows a further $2,600,000 per annum, 
gi a total of one a annum paid in freight and passage giving to the 
steamship companies carrying e to and from the colonies, 


Consul Roberts intimates that other nationalities have in the past 
participated in the so-called Spanish trade with these islands by 


Countries. 




























Trade of the Philippine Islands, by countries, during the calendar year 1893. 







locating in Spain and thus getting the advantage of low tariff rates 
into the islands which were originally given to commerce originating 
in Spain. On this subject he says: 


In the year 1892 the Spanish customs tariff on manufactured goods was very 
considerably increased with the view of virtually giving a monopoly to goods 
manufactured here for exportation to the colonies. This,of course, gave an enor 
mous impetus to manufacture in this province. . Factories increased largely 
in number and the Catalan manufacturers grew rapidly rich. The only way 
in which foreigners who had good clients in the eglonine could meet this com- 
petition and retain their markets was by starting factories in the country, the 
goods thus being manufactured in the Peninsula entering the Spanish colonies on 
the same terms as those of the Spanish manufacturers, whereas if shipped from 
England or elsewhere the prohibitive duty rendered competition impossible; or 
by having a resident agent in this city, who, purchasing from the Catalan manu- 
facturers, exported the merchandise from here free of duty, 


The following tables indicate the classes of articles exported from 
Spain to Cuba, Porto Rico, and the Philippines in 1896, the year 
discussed by Consul Roberts, including all articles or classes of arti- 
cles in which the value exceeded $200,000: 


Principal exports from Spain to the Philippines in 1896. 








i iD: J nomthi tid on eh edtel abebedet ceneseseeekees waeeseeceneen $5, 004, 146 
Os CO ns cis eee S came enbher 606 gheebCKes seen . S14, 260 
a es oon pc ene nessanenénacecestnasnneseens 202, 580 
Principal exports from Spain to Porto Rico in 1896, 
ns COO LOL, sg 2a ok ogee bn dKunndesnecessoucsers 2, 487, 953 
Dt tli setae adechCeksandredeneshepnredagesesencccece coescenet 1, 076, 148 
EEE RE SBS SRR: SPE St A, Lp SS a Ee SR I odwe 720, 276 
Sb dinewseerddascensececes esestéscouceocosce Sigescasseedecocovecuedees 5380, 522 
PERS RhGtsebudeseesescec ed cocenasesobososcrcesccccecccececcecececceces 251, 163 
Oil, common..............+- nb eberianansnesetidedscn +ddaannd 240, 415 
Principal exports from Spain to Cuba in 1896. 

tinh. 16 cicdh peeii denne Chnssadooanscnacceséncesbecueeee 4, 065, 376 
cc. cchduspberheerddstesesescssecesccens cates $, 744, 257 
Leather shoes....... 3, 449, O52 
. 2, 686, 702 
1, 872, 240 

1, 


Flax, hemp, etc., and manufactures Of........ccccccscecsceccccceccccces 
Se Uy bas cdecccccssecccmeegecose ocednde cnascheocenstedecaccesceue 
Soa 


ahs 6b66 dna enbahave eae ecdenetdesedes Gnbap eoecanceneesccascces 
SN GENER HOUND OD dnc dec cccetccs cncucoctecesencccescessocece 
GRRE BODES 6 0.600 0000 scdnceces cecece coeewos cc caccesccccenecccese cecce 


PRGRINE DOBRO. 2 cc veccccccccescscvceccencs cocccccesevececescccccccccccce 
Di bis akudesdss bob<obsccces cbuedscbndneetoedtegs. weccesesnnceccesquc cece 


Soup pastes (vermicelli, CtC.)...........seceseneeeceecneeeceseceeecseees 
Saath chbks nop ewbebeecobuskesceneceues coe cuSsreeccsoacsueqccecs 
dan coguce cocqeceens cs pocccecoccccetecessocde cesbeccece 


Imports into Porto Rico from the United States and Spain, 1888 to 1898 











Year, Fr es From Spain. 
DR hb bedbeececcctccccccecsoeceascesccccccccccccoeccuce $1, 969, 618 $8, 012, 725 
PE db bebes cnnsece ccc cco ccececececegeet ccesec coceccesce 2, 224, 931 3, 277, 086 
TE GEb Gave co edasdcvocvccsoesoesoateeseveeeec cece cocees 2, 297, 588 4,512,123 
Edits hbtdbothscdvege soetsdéhbendn cteveecesacesss 2, 155, 234 3, 426, 122 
Snndnghbvtcsus¢coeduepdededee scogecsecequceeccestss 2, 856, 003 3, 945, 681 
ME Subcducbecenccéécocucccndasostnoasascoceesuesaccoes 2, 510, 607 4, 808, 985 
Diy dba copadhadenGwulebete cn beds covecece segenuenes 2, 720, 508 5, 706, 407 
dish Gate code dobcbee sdneeeeesesoncetccoeccosasevass 1, 833, 544 5, 444, 910 
TD Mhbsbeccvcevece cdcbdeccscsccctévccccocccocsccese dete 2, 102, 004 7,682, 121 
TT bbb oe ccconcesccceccesacecepesecce cco: cecceseeeoooes R46 ae 
Me Eb etubstesedscsccdaecevesss Sausdoanpecioecchoqsesen EE Eibadcdescesces 





Total imports and exports. 













Pesos. Per cent. Pesos. Per cent. Per cent. 
6, 929,662 $A, 247, 883 26.73 16, 247, 877 $9, 959, 949 44. 90 $14, 207, 832 $7.32 
eeccecces 3, 650, 340 2, 287,471 14. 08 7, 989, 064 4, 866, 640 21.94 7,104,111 18. 66 
DURIDCENGRES RESUS ebees sccceccecece 8, 327, 691 65, 104, 875 $2.13 8, 130, 919 i, 919, 253 8. 65 7, 024, 128 18, 45 
1, 560, 695 956, 706 6. 02 4, 885, 639 2, 994, 897 13. 50 8, 951, 608 10. 38 
Skane SSO SGSSSeSESS eb eeessecesccensseeesccceccees 2, 033, 031 1, 246, 248 7.84 $2, 182 19, 728 .09 1, 265, 976 $. 32 
Nee ee nce cee 5, 195 8, 185 02 1, 887, 065 1,156, 765 5. 21 1, 159, 950 3.05 
joesbn 778, 183 477, 026 3.00 394, 525 718, 870 1, 89 
254, 707 156, 185 98 $31, 831 666, 047 1,75 
éneud 844, 915 617, 933 8. 26 9, 840 523, 658 1, 88 
298, 006 182, 678 1.15 498, 666 488, 360 1, 28 
428, 965 262, 956 1,66 262, 956 .69 
Toten ene weweee 837, 357 206, 800 1.30 206, 800 St 
‘ ocubetessenbade 127, 801 78,342 . 128, 7 32 
Wart teenweee ° t 4 29 
Dutch Bast Indies... ae eee —T eli betiaes 57: 43 94, 572 25 
Austria, eoeee 102; 725 62; 970 63, 184 7 
Netherlands ......0s0s0 66, 230 40, 599 Bl, 640 ‘14 
aly .....-:sseenenvoonseos 52, 831 82, 385 33, 090 .03 
eee nee nnoe 4, 250 2, 605 6, 577 . 
a iepelliseeadinen 8, 645 5,299 5,299 01 
pte » sees oss 1,486 1,456 |......... 
Tote ore ores SCR R eee wees eneee PSe@ LE = OUR Fewcewcececscsalsccocecsccsccssivesesomasese, By QU tewasanens 
MONGREL naen se. $25 199 se eewee 
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96,187,966 | 22, 183, 228 100. 00 38, 073, 725 100. 00 
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The following table shows the imports into Porto Rico from Spain 
in 1891 and 1896, by principal articles: 

















Articles. 
Gptbet, SRO Gives cipesiocctecncadesensbeed 
GOES none cvccncesscteccnedthandaebdoebeedbnctensatonea 
DEES «oghtnsdcusesonneeetsanaabenstestebnnentechecs 
Rice 


SOND scibth or sinnanecanervepnebipibeancssaeieaddbeteones 


SERRE EERE EEE EOE EEE EEE EERE HE Eeee 


eee eee eee eee eee rrr rrr terete eee 


Uy Mis ois kbadebbacnnbhodhadhdn edabweddmimentbnndiamaiiaekailas 
Flax and hemp manufac 
ae and stearin.. i 

pup pastes, etc.. 
Wheat flour...... 





Wood, manufactures of..... aoe 67, 824 
ONE a cecaccevcegcessvcoqecesecnbeeesenedensesoenesces 114, 270 
Wool, and manufactures Of.........ccccoscccccccsesces 23, 025 
CROSTINI GE icccencrcesivatinesesdonbenesinens 70, 057 
sooner ope tee 00 0000e besos Senasheosoncesseesénensneces 22, 940 
FOGEEES PODER 2. ccccboccccccooccccesnccqpeosoceesecces 33, 105 
ee ee Seebilshaiedinane 202) 432 
Oils and DOS «isc cde eandddcoreasivvecsenevesesesossc ooutececaceees 
SRE OED oncaccnnncesecenasennsetiorecenece 8, 325 
a a 57,219 
= en poctbasacdshdndnetoveserecbaosbbocce or 
[ETRAINE BOBO... ccc cosceccccccvecccacassecosconcecces 
Books, ihuste, ete.. cae a si 14, 17 
Other paper...... pal 
Saddlery..:...... a 


Hams and meats. 
ee - igeignaee cnecobntentey 2 
Other dried vegetables .........ccccccccccccccccoccees 
Glass and Carthenwa>»e .......cccccceccecccccccccccecs 


SRR RRR RRR EEEEEEEEEREREHHEE EEO Eee 


The prospective value of Cuba, Porto Rico, and the Hawaiian, 
Philippine, and Samoan islands as markets for the products of the 
farm and factory in the United States is illustrated by a recent pub- 
lication in the Moniteur Officiel du Commerce, an official publication 
of the French Government, which discusses at considerable length 
the consuming powers of those islands and their consequent eco- 
nomic value to. the United States, and the prospective increase in 
their consuming powers through enlarged production under Ameri- 
can capital, The statement is as follows: 

At present the imports of these countries amount to about $100,000,000. 


Those of Cuba were in 1892 (which was an average year), 101,682; of the 
Philippines in 1896, $28,815,075; of the Hawaiian isfends in hee, $11 


,650,890, and 
of Porto Rico in 1896, $8,656,578.’ The imports, however, show already an increase, 
as is seen by the American export figures to these islands, those to the Hawaiian 
Islands for 1899 , as nst $5,907,155 for 1898 and $4,690,075 for 


$9,305, 
1897; those to Cu’ 616,317 in 1899, as against $9,561,656 in 1898 and $8,259,776 
in 1897; the ve of exports to Porto Rico $2,685,848 for the 
year 1899, as compared with $1,505,946 for 1898 and $1,988,888 for 1897. There isno 
doubt that with an increased uctive power Ww must naturally be followed 
by increased consumption, the volume of the foreign trade of these islands is 
likewise bound to increase considerably. 

The consumption of fo products by these islands is made up almost 
equally of articles of man and of agriculture of the temperate zone. 
Out of $20,126,821 worth of products exported from the United States to Cuba in 
18M, the value of $9,440,953 was in ucts of culture, and out of $18,616,377 
worth of exports for the year 1899, $9, 799,512 worth belonged to the same category. 
The exports from the United States to the “Pearl of the Antilles” are eup 
pracy of cereals, live animals, salt meat, cotton goods, machinery, foot 


wear, instruments, etc. 
Spain, under normal conditions, sold annually to Cuba, Porto Rico, and the 
goods, cipally manufactured articles, 


Ph ippines, about $40,000,000 worth of prin 

besides wines, flour, meats, and Ey Out of 135,000,000 tas’ worth 

of merchandise shipped fron § to Cuba in 1896, about 50,000,000 represented 
proportion was nearly the same in the 

case of Porto Rico and the P’ 


the value of products of agriculture. Th 
Speaking generally, we may assume that under normal conditions the lus 
roduction of Cuba and the Philippines before the war amounted to about 
125,000,000 annually, and their consumption to $100,000,000, but that their 
ductive power is a increase, w in turn will cause a si 
increase in consumption. About one-half of the im; 
of Spanish origin and the other half came frem 
their proximity or distance. Thus the United States furnished greater 
oa tear eae to fusniels an iat team ong, Shenghel 
whateyv 
Yokohama, Singapore, Calcutta, and Australian ports. : 
The following statement, prepared i the Bureau of 
/Statistics, shows the exports from the United States, by principal 
articles, to each of the islam ds mentioned in the above aieenion. 
The statement covers the seven months ending with January, 1900, 
and compares that period with the correspondi i 
years, thus the growth in exports from the United States 


to those islands since 1897: — 















$1,104 | $167,941 300 
460, 270 605, 490 543 
81, 661 110, 712 32, 609 
22, 502 67, 545 69, 134 
122, 731 352, 580 14, 398 
340,790 | 2,728,522 291, 796 
62, 853 201, 850 192, 653 
30, 523 76, 427 4, 567 
416, 346 246, 494 22, 980 



























lenin: 
Articles. Cnba. | Porto Rico.) Hawaii, | Philip 
Vegetabl $672 fo 
TG, cnnivarnanvabactgosé , 125 $45, 773 $41, 492 
ee at 905,476 | 218,044 | —Tosiasg| S412 
Other articles | .................. 8, 239,251 | 511,616 | 2,196,283 | a97' jt 
15, 405,754 | 2,264,218 | 7,501,219 | 1, ss 
Total seven months of— wee 
cvcedahcibesskeeviiiaate * 4,798,754 | 1,126,732 | 2,548, 929 88. 09 
1898 ....... Nebinehasisoctstenil 6,522,579 | 1,102,993 | 3,508" 016 een 
Si nntdstinnendeanecrcenawest 8, 467,696 | 1,059,044 | 4,754; 430 97" 49) 
RA RET ON: 15,405,754 | 2,264,213 | 7,501,219} 1, 50’ 1m 
* Chiefly cattle. iio 
Chiefly flour and corn. 
Chiefly lard, bacon, hams, and fresh meat. 
Chiefiy lumber and furniture. 
Includes exports of foreign merchandise. 
Imports of principal articles into the Unized States from Cuba during the years endin 
June $0, 1893, 1896, and 1898. . 9 
Articles, 1896. 1898, 


— 





637, 631 $24, 102, 835 $9, 828 607 

940,058 | 10,613,468 2, 883; 960 

787, 030 2, 098, 884 1, 450, 818 

889, 523 i> 214, 994 45, 326 

081, 034 128, 474 85, 941 

071, 123 531, 349 17,576 

Chemicais, 4 aa 317 209 oe S12 = 
rugs, an VOB on wnennneene , ’ 2, 0 

Hides and skins..............cc0ccecceee 279; 153 184, 281 s'10 

IEE <ccbnbdeusssdeebonseepsnebous 67,042 40, 265 8,612 

TL  mnaccooapenensensanesinonnes 25, 992 es esencsaes. 

SEE GEENOE occ cdncccetscbsocecesen 19, 419 7,493 8, 995 

POE dina sans cccerdevieesessée 2,314 MP Eteebicescceses 

All GOURSPALUGIES 20 cccccccccsccccceseces 886, 975 574, 995 540, 373 

OURS cab apes sk cn doreicdsonsccecar 40, 017, 730 15, 232, 477 

Imports free of Auty.........cseeeeeeees 2, 074, 763 276; 000 

Imports dutiable .........ccccscccescees > 87, 942, 967 14, 956, 477 


NotTe.—The decrease in free and increase in dutiable imports in 1896 and 1898, 
com with 1898, are due to the transfer in 1894 of sugar and molasses from 
the free to the dutiable list. 


Imports of principal articles into Spain from Cuba, 1895. 


POR so chic dcr cvdnndtbiinangpos $2,080, 987 | Cooperage .................. $37, 823 
To ,unmanufactured... 2,030,485 | Paraffin, wax, etc ........... 29, 016 
Tobacco, manufactured ..... 1, 148, 587 | Perfumery and extracts .... 26, 253 
CBU cncndedtanededetisscose 581,607 | Leather and hides, un- 

WEL, caveccscepedceveoscseoces EE FMI Scares cccncceccc cece 24,945 
CHEOD a ctedeavsarcte ehaetaeen SN REECE 9, 488 
Cabinet woods ............-. 75,201 | All other articles ........... 101, 196 
Sweets and conserves ....... 71, 599 | Sraiinmeetans 
Sacks and bags.............. 88, 825 Pb cbet bess dccccce 6, 551, 204 


Notr.—The imports from Cuba and Porto Rico are not separately stated in the 
commercial reports of France, Germany, and the United Kingdom. The total 
imports from both islands in 1896 were: Into the United om, $179,225; into 
Germany, $3,837,205, and into France, $3,204,670. ‘The principal imports of 
France the islands were coffee, man tobacco, and sponges; those 
of eee tobacco, manufactured and unmanufactured; United Kingdom, 
mahogany. 


Imports of principal articles into the United States Porto Rico, during the years 
ending June 30, 1898, 1896, and 1898. 








Articles. 


1898. 





$1, 913, 742 
264, 781 
24,217 

11, 582 

100, 084 


FE ic ennate covevcocune pocnsomens 


Imports free of duty ..............+-+ - 
Imports dutiable 


Nore.—The decrease in free and increase in dutiable im into United 
States from Porto Rico in 1896 and 1898, com: with are due to the 
transfer in 1894 of sugar and molasses from the to the dutiable list. 


Imports of principal articles into Spain from Porto Rico, 1896. 


ORNS . decocniisaneccrccapecne 98, 278, i iiagietpspesseesccoe $21, 933 
DERE. cesses Seine toanwebbiine 1, 610, 826 | Tobacco, manufactures of .. 12, 574 

egeseessaubensoncebests 196, 240 | All other articles............ 46, 146 
Tobaccd, leak. ...cessccccccces 88, 740 me 
Leather and manufactures... 77, 061 can aezoce 5, 376, 457 
Sacks and bags.::........... 44, 694 


Note.—The imports from Cuba and Porto Rico are not copogetaly stated in the 

———— ' reports of ante, Seam and the United Kingdom. The total 

many, 007,208, and France, #620467. "The principal import of Frac 

. 0 ce fro! 
te tia manufactured ae and : those of Germany, 
and unmanufactured; United mahogany. 

THE PHILIPPINES AS A DOOR TO THE COMMERCE OF THE ORIENT—AN IMPORTANT 
DISTRIBUTING POINT TO HALF THE EARTH'S POPULATION—A MARKET FOR 
MORE THAN A BILLION DOLLARS WORTH PER ANNUM OF RRODUCTS OF OUR 
FARMS AND FACTORIES, . 


The market which the’ people of the United States will be able 
to make in the Philippines, while amounting to many millions of 





; ver, a small item- com to that which opens to 
dollars Saar tae ion of the Philippines as an entrepdt for 
the distribution of k ericart goods in the Orient. Grouped around 
Manila as a point of distribution, lies the most densely populated 
. od of the world. More than 800,000,000 of people form the popu- 
| tion of Japan Asiatic Russia, China, French Cochin China, Siam, 
British India, Australasia, the Dutch East Indies, etc., all of which 
re nearer to Manila, as a point of distribution, than any other great 
, smmercial center, while such cities as Canton, Shanghai, and others 
a as near Manila as Havana is to the city of New York. The com- 
a eaes of this section, of which Manila may be made a great com- 
mercial center, now amounts to more than $2,000,000,000 per annum, 
and its annual purchases $1,200,000,000 - annum, or an average 
of $100,000,000 a month. Practically all this vast sum which it 
sends to other parts of the world is expended for the class of goods 
for which the people of the United States are now seeking a market. 
Cotton and cotton goods, breadstuffs, provisions, dairy products, 
manufactures of iron and steel and wood, the products of the farm 
and factory, are demanded by the people of that part of the world. 
In most cases the apparent disposition is of these countries to pur- 
chase from the people of the United States rather than from any 
other section or people. China, which in 1880 took only 2.5 per 
cent of her imports from the United States, in 1898 took 8.2 per 
cent of her imports from this country. Japan, which in 1893 took 
only 6.8 per cent of her imports from the United States, took 14.4 
per cent of her imports from this country in 1898. Our exports to 
China, which in the fiscal year 1893 were but $3,900,457, were in 
1999 $14,493,440, Our exports to Japan, which in 1893 were 
$3,195,494, were in 1899 $17,264,688, and in the fiscal year of 1900 
will reach $25,000,000. To British Australasia our exports, which 
in 1894 were $8,131,939, were in 1899 $19,777,129, and will reach 
$25,000,000 in 1900. To the Hawaiian Islands our exports in 1893 
were $2,827,663, in 1899 $9,305,470, while those of the fiscal year 
1900 will reach $14,000,000. To the Philippines our ex rts in 1897 
were less than $100,000, and in the year 1900 will exceed $2,000,000. 
Taking Asia as a whole, our exports, which in 1893 were but 
$16,222,354, were in 1899 $48,360,161, and in 1900 will reach 
$65,000,000, or four times those of 1893, while to Oceania our ex- 
which in 1893 were $11,199,477, will in 1900 exceed $40,000,000. 
ug our exportations to Asia and Oceania, which in 1893 were 
$27,000,000, will in 1900 be upward of $100,000,000, or four times 
those of seven B wpe ago. 
That such fields still remain open to us in the Orient is, however, 
shown by the following table, ere by the Treasury Bureau of 
Statistics from the available data, showing the value of the im- 


oben exports of the Orient and the share of the United States 
erein: 














bases $221, 552, 305 4.6 
277, 879, 000 4.6 
146, 077, 000 8.4 
FORO ives5 bickens bphb accede 138, 751, 000 $2.1 
Straits EGhesSeccce 109,955,000 |..........)| 97,822,000 |.......... 
Dutch East Indies ........... 66, 458, 000 9.6 
Russia, Asiatic ............00- 21, 579, 000 1,2 
GME Josndcanavrepe Sebsbibnes’ 19,384,000 |..........] 25,280,000 |.......... 
fs Meee -sesseegeee Mes wD =} 
eb eeeccccens , 90. 

Mauritius 15, 010, 000 5.6 
. 25,476,000 |.........-| | 15,054,000 |.......... 

20, 722, 000 

20, 000, 000 
700,695; $$$ 87] 8,088,000 ].......... 
ccegeesecceseccseesseoes 8,088,000 |..........] 2,482,000 |.......... 














Total Asia and Oceania 
LT 


* Estimate: Statesman’s Year Book. 


WE CAN'T TURN BACK—BISHOPS POTTER AND TIIOBURN ON OUR DUTY IN THE 
PHILIPPINES—CONDITIONS IN THE ISLANDS EXHAUSTIVELY REVIEWED BY ONE 
WHO HAS NO POLITICAL BEAS, AND A CONVINCING STATEMENT MADE OF THE 
REASONS FOR THE AMERICAN PEOPLE GOING FORWARD WITH THE WORK OF 
ESTABLISHING PEACE. 


Mr. § there has been much criticism of the course of the 
resent in the Philippines. While most of it is clearly 
or ee men who would even sacrifice national 

ax duty to bring about Democratic success, 

oy of it may be due to a misunderstanding of the situation 
int the facts in the case. For their information and for the 
hee of all who want to be sure beyond a peradventure 
~—atiee all should desire to be—I desire to present 
‘utementa 4 eminent men whose standing with the people of 
i United is such that no man will call into question their 
ania while the fact that they make their statements after a 
} personal study of the country and the people affected will 
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give equal assurance of their ability to reach accurate and just con- 
clusions. 

The two distinguighed men to whom I refer are Bishop Potter 
and Bishop Thoburn, men well known to the public, and men whom 
two of our great religious organizations have given the highest honors 
and highest evidence of confidence. 

BISHOP POTTER'S VIEWS, 

_ Both these men speak after a personal study of the people of and 
situation in the Philippines; and Bishop Potter says frankly that 
he reaches his conclusion in the face of what was at first an adverse 
opinion on this subject. His first view was that the course of this 
Government in the Philippines was of doubtful wisdom, but after a 
visit to those islands and a study of the situation and people he 
returned to the United States, and in an interview in March of the 
present year said: 

There is but one thing for us to do now: that is to hold on to the islands 
and assume the responsibility for their future. 


BISHOP THOBURN’S VIEWS. 


Bishop J. M. Thoburn, of the Methodist Church, is also a man of 
high standing in this great religious organization, and if his name is 
less known to the people of the United States than that of Bishop 
Potter it is because of his long absence in the Orient, where he has 
been for years engaged in missionary work, and where he had espe- 
cial opportunities tostudy the Philippinesand the Filipino. He went 
to India as a missionary in 1859, and was chosen missionary bishop 
of India and Malaysia in 1888. He has written a book, entitled 
India and Malaysia, which is an exhaustive study of the peoples 
and languages of his immense diocese. He has visited the Philip- 
pines a number of times within the past fifteen years and has de- 
voted much time to study of the Filipinos. His last visit was made 
this year, ge previous to his return to America. 

Bishop Thoburn is a quiet, unobtrusive man, a keen observer and 
scholar, and broad in his religious views. The Thoburn family is 
proud of its loyalty to the flag. Col. Joseph Thoburn, a brother of 
the et was killed in the civil war at the battle of Cedar Creek 
while leading a division. Bishop Thoburn, then, knows what he is 
talking about, and therefore the following statement, made on the 
eve of his journey to the Far East, is of immense value to all students 
of present conditions in the Philippines. 

Ir. +. yiy to an inquiry the bishop said: 

T:,2 destruction of the Spanish fleet in the harbor of Manila was a surprise to 
the whole world, and our worst enemies can not accuse our Government of hay- 
ing deliberately declared war against Spain with a view to gaining possession of 
the an ine Islands. 

Those islands were so far away and had so long been under the close restraint 
of Spain that the world had for many years ceased to give them any attention, 
and when Admiral Dewey left Hongkong for Manila, no doubt he did so for the 
sole and sufficient reason that a powerful Spanish fleet lay there, and that the 
Pacific coast of the United States would be exposed to gave danger so long as 
that fleet was afloat in Pacific waters. This fact completely answers the question 
so often asked: ‘‘ Why did the Americans go to Manila?’"’ Admiral Dewey would 
have been fatally negligent if he had not done so. It was his duty to protect the 
American ports on the Pacific coast, and the surest and most effective way of 
doing this was to oe or destroy the Spanish fleet. This fleet chanced to be 
lying in the bay of Manila and this fact alone. directed Admiral Dewey's course 
to that port. 

When this explanation is brought forward, many objectors ask why the 
admital did not leave after accomplishing this pnrpose. And why, if they were 
obliged to remain, the Americans did not keep their vessels at anchor, without 
disturbing the people of Manila. 

A child ought to know that this question issimply foolish. Some 20,000 Spanish 
soldiers were present on the shore and war had been declared between the 
American and Spanish nations. No fleet can lie quietly at peace with such an 
armed force within cannon range of them and ignore a war which was going an 
between the two countries represented by the fleet in the harbor and the soldiers 
onshore. It ought to be clear to the understanding of any child that hostile pro- 
ceedings were inevitable under the circumstances. If Admiral Dewey had been 
supported by land forces, he would undoubtedly have thought it his duty to =. 
ture the city of Manila the day after destroying the fleet, and the whole world 
would have condemned him if he had failed to do so. 

It thus becomes clearly evident that the embarrassing situation in which the 
Americans found themselves ~ at Manila was inevitable from the very hour 
that war was declared against Spain. They could not have done less than they 
did do, and it is morally certain that if they had pursued the extraordinary course 
which their critics now advocate, and refrained from any hostile proceedings, the 
very men who now find fault with them would probably have been the first to 
censure them for their inactivity. 

A still more extraordinary =i is asked, even by men who are sometimes 
called statesmen: ‘‘Why did the United States insist that the Philippine Islands 
should be ceded to the American Goverment when peace was made with Spain? 
Why did they not leave the islands in charge of Spain and let her settle her 
troubles as best she could?”’ 

It seems unreasonable that such an unreasonable question should be asked by 
intelligent men, but there are those—and they are not few in number—who per- 
sist in assuming that the United States had an option in this matter. ; 

The Americans had gone to war to remedy a grievous state of things in Cuba, 
which had its parallel in the Philippines, and they would pay have stultified 
themselves before the world if, wil le delivering the peopse of an island in the 
West Indies from unspeakable tyranny and misery, they had at the same time 
left a much larger population in the East Indies in a state of social and political 
misery equally deplorable with that which existed in the west. To have pursued 
such a course as is advocated by opponents of the present war would have been 
not only politically inconsistent and unwise to the Jast degree, but morally wrong 
from every pointof view. The ple of the Philippines had as much claim 
upon the Americans as the people of Cuba had, the only difference being that 
one people were near at hand and the others removed to the other side of the 

lobe. 

. Still another question is asked: wa not, after expelling the Spaniards from 
the Philippines, leave the people of the islands alone in peace? Why meddle 
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with them further? Why deprive them of the liberty of choice, which belongs 
to every people on earth? In other words, why not let them organize a govern- 
ment of their own and live under its protection? 

These questions involve several im bilities, To leave the people of the Phil- 
ippine Islands to themselves would be to laim general anarchy for years and 
generations to come, and had such an : been made the confusion which 
would have resul with all its attendant bloodshed and misery, would have 
created such a spectacle that the whole civilized world would have execrated us. 

A great many extraordinary mistakes are made by writers and kers when 
discussing this subject, owing to the very limited knowledge which the outside 
world posmasese epapcming, The actual ctetne ot ie of the isl It 
seems impossible for many intelligent persons to com: the fact that there 
are at least eighty different tribes or races of people ee Philippines. 
The islands as a whole have never been subjugated by Spain. Her title to many 
of the more southern islands has been only nominal. 

The class of persons known as the os belong almost exclusively to the 
island of Luzon. They are by mo means popular among the other islands, nor 
one See Se aay Saas man ever in winning the confidence of 
the islanders rally. 

Like all Mohammedan Malays, the peruse inhabiting the southern portions of 
the archipelago are treacherous, warlike, and turbulent. In the more civilized 
islands, inhabited by the Visaya race, the Filipinos constitu’ 
minority, and if the parties were left to ves in a short time a bitter 
enmity would manifest itself even among the most civilized of the north- 
ern and central islands. At every hazard and every cost it es the solemn 
duty of the American people, a duty from which the civilized world will neyer 
absolve them, to put down all and give peace to the island of 
+ ~ — also provide for a ¢ government throughout the whole 
archipelago. 

In any and every case there should be no mention of our retiring from the 
field. e did not seek this , but it was thrust upon us. To 
retire now would be to from a manifest duty, to make a confession of na- 
tional timidity, and to call down upon us as @ nation the ridicule and contempt, 
if not indeed execration, of the civilized world. 

We have taken our burden and we must re patiently and fulfill 

us. 


EXPANSION OF THE UNITED STATES—THE DEMOCRATIC PARTY HAS ALWAYS Fa- 
VORED EXPANSION—IT ADDED PRACTICALLY EVERY FOOT OF TERRITORY, AND 


SOUGHT TO ANNEX CUBA, HAWAII, THE DANISH WEST INDIES, AND YUCATAN— | G 


ADDITIONAL SLAVE TERRITORY AND SLAVE POWER WAS THEIR AMBITION, AND 

WHEN SLAVERY ENDED THEIR INTEREST IN EXPANSION CEASED. 

Mr. Speaker, while the expansion which has occurred under the 
McKinley Administration is now poueny commended even by a 
large sastortty of those e party in power, it may not be 
amiss to answer some of the criticisms of this policy which have 
been a Democrats. 

It did not take long when this question came up for public dis- 
cussion to bring to the surface the fact that Democrats who at- 
tem to criticise the expansion policy of the Republicans were 
at the same time criticising the continuous policy of their own 
party during all of the years in which it i the affairs 
of the nation prior to birth of the blican party. A few 


moments’ refiection was sufficient to show the enormous ad- 
ditions to our territory which made beginning with the Louisi- 
ana purchase by Jefferson in 1803 were accomplished by c 
inistrations. The reply to this, however, was that the Demo- 
cratic party’s policy with reference to had been only to 
add con’ terri while that the Republicans were 
now ado; contem the addition of noncon’ terri- 
tory—islands of the sea, which contain a on 
that of our own. Let us see about that. fact is—and a fact 
easily near] 


_ a a 

every Democratic ident from Jefferson to Buchanan 

a desire for addition of Cuba to the territory of the United 
States, several of them hinting at a similar desire with reference 


to Porto Rico, and at least one of them for the 
annexation of the Hawaiian Islands to the U: while 
schemes to the addition of Cen- 
tral the Isthmus of Darien were by lead- 
ing Democrats. both while President and afterwards, in 

wi ann Seneie, Sens a 
desire that Cuba should some time become a part United 
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President Polk made a in 1840 for the of the island 
fascia evermore end manatee 
The Ostend manifesto, it will be remembered, was an 
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both hemispheres.”” Spain having refused to sell, and the sey:;,,, 
of the world failing to sustain the Democratic proposition to s:i,,. 
island, Pierce’s Administration failed, but that of Buchana, ;,, 
ane took it | fn, and Se ee in three of hi, 
annual messages urged that Cuba ought to be rade } 
purchase a part of the United States. During Rsterm a bill : 7 
purpose was introduced in Co by Senator Slidell, whose ; 
is well remembered in connection with the Confederate (;,,.. 
ment, and was sustained by Southern Democrats generally \.| 
the general proposition for obtaining control of the island |) (. 
by some was publicly commended by Jefferson Day; in i 
8 h in his own State during that time. The efforts of tho \., va 

mocratic Presidents for the purchase of Cuba having been rj. 7 
by Spain, the Democratic national copvention took up the qui: 
and in the platforms upon which two of its candidates, Doug|as ),,| 
Brockinshge, ran in 1860 it declared pointedly in favor of the any. 
ation of Ca 

It isalso on record thatat least one Democratic President att.) pted 
to make Hawaii a part of the United States, although wit)j, ;),,. 
memory of the present generation a Democratic President |\\),.) 
down the United States flag in that island and withdrew fy, ¢),. 
Senate a treaty of annexation which a Republican President }\.:) sey; 
to that body Under President Pierce an active effort was maile {, 
annex ey Sone ay wg! would have been successful but for the 
death of the King the treaty of annexation had been prepared 
and forwarded to the United Sta’ It isa matter of official recon) 
in the State Department that n tions were opened by President 
Pierce, through his ge State, Marcy, and the minister to 
the Hawaiian Islands, David L. Gregg, for the annexation of Hawaii: 
that a treaty for that p was drawn and forwarded to the 
United States in 1854, and while President Pierce objected to 
certain of its features, his Secretary of State responded to Ministe: 


regg 

This Government will receive the transfer of the sovereignty of the Sandwich 
Islands with all proper provisions relative to existing rights of the peop!e thereo! 
such as are usual and to territorial ty. The President directs 
en0 to aay Gines ns cam aot Sypeeve et peme o¢ Re es of the treaty; there an 


his ob; to the immediate incorporation of the islands in 
thelr present condition into the Union as an dent State, Te was expecta 
leave the question in relation to their x coming 


annex. 


unembarrassed by stipulations 
on , *¢ 8 © Seteane a uo Samat you chat he takes no 
exception whatever to your course in this cult and embarrassing negotiation, 
but, on the conteety, & is highly a ved. Your efforts have been proper; 
directed and your ty is and commended, 


In addition to the above evidence of Democratic efforts to aii 
island territory to that of the United States, a part of it thousands 
of miles away, it may be further remarked that President Polk in a 
message to Congress, on April 29, 1848, intimated strongly a desir: 
to send troops to Yucatan and take ion of that territory, 
——_ that this tt be advisable in order to prevent that 

tory Lom falling into the hands of a European power, !ii!: 
President Johnson, after severing his allegiance to the Repu!)\ican 
party and receiving the support of the Democrats, recommen |. 
in a message to Congress, the purchase of the Danish West lniics. 

COMMERCIAL EXPANSION. 

The blican policy of expansion differs widely from that which 
controls the Democrats = their a for adding Seesitory, and 
especially tropical territory. What they desired jally in the 
case of was additional slave territory and additional power 
in Congress h increased number of slave States. The Repu))- 
lican policy of expansion is to secure footholds by which our com- 
merce will be protected and extended. The territory which ha: 
come under the control of the Government in the Gulf of Mexico 
is of ——— in that approach to the mouth 
of the Mississipp River and to a great isthmian canal, which the 
ne party is pledged to bring into existence, and a \iil! for 
which has already passed the House of Representatives. Tl 
Hawaiian and Samoan islands are of equal im ce in relation 
to the commerce of that great Pacific Ocean which is now attract- 


ing so much attention as a highway of rtation between the 
Osent ani the Ouident, tthe Hawaiian 


ban group, which has recently be- 
come a part of the United States, is i as the finest in the 
~ th ng and probably the finest in the entire Pacific Occan. 
be oma ae islands as way stations for coaling, metering, 
en ay orders vessels can satisfactorily 
engage \lemenanns teteree United States and the Orient, and 
Islands a great entrepOt for Amercan 
peeeee the trade of the Orient as Great Britain con- 
manded it in former 


t and much more successfully than sic 

ante ney « reason of greaer proximity and greater facilities {0 
pndeies See the people of that country desire. The 
iia Sap, Asati Frenne‘ Si 
ina, Siam, In- 

dia, and A: half the population of the earth and 


















































: eommeree of more than $2,000,000,000. Their 

" = amount to$1,200,000,000 annually, or an average of 
= 000 000 per month, and at the present time the United States 
nies bat per cent of their purchases. Yet their wants include 
Wh articles Which we have to sell, Not only is this the case, but 
wy are rapidly eoming to recognize the fact that they can obtain 
they are actorily from the United States the articles they desire 
than from any other part of the world. American flour, provisions, 
tobacco, cotton and cotton goods, and manufactures of all kinds are 
idly making thei way into the Orient and are as rapidly exclud- 
ie those which the countries have been supplying them. 

Our exports to Japan have increased from $5,275,501 in 1889 to 
$20, 04,774 in 1899; to China, from $3,254,034 in 1889 to $15,225,294 
7 1999: to Hongkong, from 224 in 1889 to $778,719 in 

Se eaide, tien ,576,890 in 1893 to $24,142,591 
1s*'<99; and to all Asia, from $21,534,847 in 1889 to $53,843,554 in 
1899; and to all from $16,081,021 in 1889 to $37,542,936 
in 1899. With this rate of increase we are, as already indicated, 
supplying but about 6 per cent of the total purchases of that enor- 
mous population grouped around Manila as an entrepdt and point 
of distribution for our merchants and manufacturers. , 

To the islands with which we have come in closer relations dur- 
ing the last two years our exports show a rapid growth. To Porto 
Rico the exper $00, $24,061,261, agcinet $7.206,019 Im 1000; to 

; to Cuba in , 924,501, tote pat £96,613 in j to 
ven 1899, $11, ; 


Hawaiian 589, inst $4,184,351 in 
the Howto the Philippine islands, $1,003,213 in 1809, ‘against 
$69,459 in 1897. 


This opportunity for expansion affects every producer, every indi- 
vidual aaah ae form in agriculture, in mining, in manufac- 
ture, in transportation; and in commerce the people of the Orient 
demand flour, meats, and dairy products, cotton and cotton goods, 
and manufactures of all kinds, and they have clearly shown in re- 
cent years a preference for the products of the United States, a pref- 
erence which will give to us a large share of their enormous mar- 
ket, with the control of Hawaii and Manila, the opening of the 
Nicaraguan Canal, and the establishment of American shipping with 
which to carry American products, 


State Ownership of Railways. 


Its Effect upon Wages, Freight Rates, and Convenience of Travel—Lower Wages; 
Higher Freight Bates; Inferior Accommodations of Travel. 


SPEECH 
HON. CHARLES H. GROSVENOR, 


OF OHIO, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Monday, June 4, 1900, 
The House .R. 
ee ee ee ea 
Mr. GROSVENOR said: 

Mr. Speaker: The ae prmemncement of political platforms 
in, suppers of Mate eet caters, ngBes one. Caste 
been developed by a careful ee 
made in this line by nations of . studies, which 
“ been pnt - ent = Labor, may 

summed asingle sentence: Lower wages for emplo 
her freights for shippers, poorer accommodations for eaveeus 


t is a direct insult to the millions of loyees of the country, 
and at least +80 to the millions of other working people, 

to to for our present s , in which 
are and prosperous, one w bays from $29 to 
$35 per engineers; from $17 to $23 per month for fire- 
pe on and from 39 to 58 cents a day for ordinary 
These are the by an official report of the United 
States Dopariment of Labor fe Hie rates of wages paid on 
ta State-owned in um, while in the shops 
- hands from Rr ee eeemarscvens 00 cents 
to 61, while blacksmiths, and of this class receive 
58 cents to 79cents per day. In Prussia, where railways are 
wae ae and mounget by the State, the average yearly 

wages employees is $256, or a little 

; track men, $182 per annum, or $15 per month; an this is 
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higher rates for shippers, lower wages for employees, an obstacle 
in the way of future progress, and it would lead to anarchy in the 
field of production and to an unparalleled carnival of corruption 
in our political life. 

It would be well, before committing our country to this policy, 
to glance at some of the results which have been obtained in other 
countries. In most of the countries of continental Europe, espe- 
cially in Germany, Belgium, Austria, Sweden, Portugal, Russia, 
and Spain, the state ownership of railroads has been adopted, 
either entirely or in part. In all of these countries the field for 

adoption of such a policy was the more favorable owing to the 
fact that my | are all monarchical, and the control of the railroads 
was placed directly in the hands of the king, or in those of his 
ministers, and not intrusted to the legislative body. 

Thus in Prussia and Saxony, as in Belgium and other countries, 
the representatives of the people have no voice in the determina- 
tion of rates or other questions of railroad policies, this being 
Sioeet in the hands of the minister, who is appointed bythe king. 

ven in these countries, however, the results of railroad owner- 
ship have not brought their management up to the high level 
— the full play of competition has produced in the United 

ates, 
HIGHER FREIGHT RATES UNDER STATE OWNERSHIP. 

A comparison of rates will show that in no country in the world 
is transportation so c or W: of railway employees so high 
asin the United States, The countries with state ownership of 
railroads haye not been able to operate them at as low a rate as 
has been the case with the railroads of the United States under 
the competition which has arisen among our own roads. Nor is 
the on the European railways in any way comparable 
with that of the American railways. 

The American traveler is immediately disenchanted when he 
attempts to journey on the Continent of Europe. Not only are the 
cars small and uncomfortable, the speed of the trains slow, the 
accommodations for comfort, health, and cleanliness insufficient, 
and station accommodations totally inadequate, but in other re- 
spects—in the number of cars run, in the opportunities to use 
sleeping cars, in the urbanity and complaisance of the railway 
-— yees, etc.—the American railways are incomparably supe- 

or. 

The railways under state management seem to adopt the catch- 

policy of naving a traveler pay for every trifle, and for 
treat g him asa child or a criminal; and in every respect the 
service rendered is much inferior to that in the United States. 
The fares, moreover, are pee for the first-class traffic in all 
continental countries than they are in the United States. 

LOWER WAGES FOR EMPLOYEES UNDER STATE OWNERSHIP. 

The effect of the nationalization of the railroads on the wages 
of employees is one which should not be overlooked. There are 
at present in the United States almost a million persons earning 
their living directly from the railroads, and a population of about 
5,000,000 is directly Saupested from this source, This popuietion 
of 5,000,000 does not include the persons employed by electric 
railways or by builders of railway materials, but those persons 
only who are supported directly by work in the operation of steam 

ways. 

This vast army of employees, which comprises some of the 
most intelligent and skilled workmen of the country, is now paid 
annually an immense sum of money, aggregating many hundreds 


of of dollars. The countries with state ownership of 
railways, however, Pay wages which are considerably lower than 
those in the United 5 , and thus the wages of railway em- 


loyees in um y, Austria, Norway and Sweden, 
where state ownership in the main prevails, wages are much 
lower than in the United States, England, and France, where 

rivate ownership pore. In every branch of the railway serv- 
ie the wages paid by the Governments owning their railways 

are pitifully small, as will be shown later. 
e advocates of the State ownership of railroads fail to realize, 
also, the immense political dangers which such a revolution in 
tion would produce, The effect that the inne of 
an al million Government employees would have upon 

the Government may easily be imagined. 
FREIGHT RATES CAN NOT BE PROPERLY CONTROLLED UNDER STATE 
m OWNERSHIP. 

It would also be a dangerous experiment to attempt to regulate 
rates with our present political machinery. It would be danger- 
ous to vest the power of n making rates for billions of dollars’ worth 
of traffic in the hands of a single person, such as a secretary of 
railways, since it would be in his power to ruin not only indus- 
tries, but cities, States, and whole districts, The power to fix 
rates is the power to fix prices, and the power to fix prices is the 

wer to determine what industries shall flourish and what in- 

es shall die. 

The question whether wheat and grain shall be shipped to New 
York, or to Baltimore, to Philadelphia, or to Newport News is 
one entirely of comparative rates, and there would inhere in 
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the person controlling this vast machinery the power to destroy 
the prosperity of any State or of any producing community. It 
would introduce a new and incalculably powerful corrupting force 
into our politics to place the fate of various parts of the country 
in the hands of a single man, or a body of men, instead of allowing 
it to be regulated by the law of competition. 

The advocates of State ownership of railroads also fail to per- 
ceive the effect which this acquisition would have upon the 
finances of the country. The immediate effect would be to in- 
crease the national debt by more than tenfold, and to add the 
sum of over twelve thousand million dollars to the burden of our 
debt. Itis by no means certain that the Government would be 
able to manage the railroads profitably, and the burden which 
would be involved by annually paying interest upon a new debt 
of twelve to fifteen billions of dollars would embarrass the finances 
of — country and bring us dangerously near the verge of bank- 
ruptcy. 

The effect, therefore, of the acquisition of the railroads by the 
State would be to vastly increase the debt of this nation; to in- 
volve us in the most perilous financial straits; to imperil our 
political institutions by creating an immense amount of new pat- 
ronage; and by vesting despotic power in the hands of a single 
man or body of men to introduce immense pressure on the Gov- 
ernment for favors for various interests or sections; to stop 
abruptly the rapid increase in the efficiency and improvements in 
the technical processes of railway operation; to put 4 check upon 
the continued improvement of theservice; to evoke a considerable 
increase in freight rates, and to reduce over a million wage- 
earners to the low wages and the low standard of living prevail- 
ing among the employees of continental state-owned railways. 

he following table from the report of the Department of 
Labor shows the statistics of of employees on the railways 
of Prussia, which may be cl as the most successful of all the 
state-owned railway systems of Europe: 


Average yearly wages for workshop employees and track men, Prussian state 
railways, 1888 to 1897. 











Workshop 
Year. employees. Track men. 

ise coeacaes agieieninns ait eee $201.94 $145. 49 
ED cd anan chsttatenkdnsn tbnshototapbaanbbbedaan oukingh 206. 02 150. 
ED cntenh Geceeh 666060 dbveedesbudastebhasebeonese wetted 215. 58 160. 41 
Sill thin a heeshiamnienentinidiehditnisibeeds atendmnonegtiid 224.27 165. 
lo dirinimensaueeibaiinasdcmmmbigpnnce tienen silintnd 226.17 166. 91 
El cvadubhict iaphScabeihbbebesablnebvonhnenunabeaenn 245. 64 174.55 
SI somincictirista bi tendiite iilk Dibialia chien ohgrighine Sedhiemaiaahbamastiiassiaade 246. 57 174. 88 
ii teeta nt nneneh ee maicb nda mans 252.14 180. 88 
TP enkisbaseupapersed SEES LSE IETS, 256. 42 182.31 

With the exception of these two Chanees. workshop guplozece and track men 
the gross sum of $65,131,080 was expended eee or the Prussian State 
railway emplo This amounted to $318.68 per head, 9,925 marks per kilo- 
meter of 58 ), 808 marks per 1,000 locomotive kilometers 
(30.8 cents per ve mile), 26 marks ~~ axle 96 per axle 
mile), and 26.7 per cent of the gross receipts from traffic. e estima 
expenditures for 1897-98 were about 10 cent , and a still further 
increase was pro for in the budget of , the average wages 
of ee antici for 1898-99 being 1,408 marks s 408 com 
with 1,330 marks ($318.68) im 1800-07 amd 1 kt marke ($1 64) in These 
averages, however, are too inclusive general to give a definite idea of 

real state of wages. 


the 

The increase in wages is indicated ina general wa: the increase 
of the seale of wages between 1888-49 and 1807-08 Thestetiaticn give the low. 
est, the highest, and the average wage. ae ie qreanes wear canemesed * 
not the true average of all wages paid in that class, t merely the arith- 
metical mean between the highest and lowest wage, and is theret 
and may be discarded. The comparative valuelessness of such wage statis- 
tics may be shown by the fact that the average rate of wages may decline 
while the minimum and maximum wage may both increase. 





Present name of trust. * 
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While it is, therefore, evident from other sources that the wa 


quite considerably increased on the Prussian State railways, the oe have 
res are shown less in support of the statement than as showi., 4° 
higher which may now be attained than under the old régin,,. "(2° 


rising of the minimum wage offered to the younger and | end the 
ers. The general tendency may be traced in over forty = li Of et 
ment, but on!y three or four will be mentioned in this connection. —”°Y 
The workshop foremen commence now, as in 1888-89, with 2.1%) , 
($499.80) per year, but the maximum wages that they may obtain ha, marks 
raised from 3,200 marks ($761.60) in 1888-89 to 3,600 marks ($856.80) in json 
and to 4,200 marks ($909.60) in 1897-98. The station masters of the firs: 
now n with 2,400 marks X\ hawt instead of 2,100 marks ($499.4()). - Claes 
attain, to 4,200 marks ($999.60), instead of 3.200 marks ($761.00); those of th. 
second class still begin with 1,800 marks ($428.40), but now reach 3,0) mary. 
($714), instead of 2,100 marks ($499.80). arks 
The locomotive engineers n now, as before, with 1,200 marks (4x 
but may attain to marks ( .60), instead of 1,800 marks ($42 4), 1 
initial wages of the firemen have increased from 90) to 1,000 marks (#4 2+" 
), their maximum wages from 1,200 to 1.500 marks ($285.60 to $35;,. ...° 
ductors who had a minimum wage of 780and 690 marks ($185.64 and $i/4 >, 
respectively, now commence with 800 marks ($190.40), while the highes: eal 
5.00 may obtain has been in from 990 to 1 - 


5.60), 


h 

200 marks ($235.49 
.60); and the wages of the night watchmen, which formerly eae 
ormly 800 marks ($1 $166.60) 


5 .80), range since 1890 between 700 and 900 marks 
an 
and salaries took place largely in the years i999 91 


The inerease in wages 
and 1897-98. In connection with the increase in the former year, the admin. 
istration adopted the plan of granting “Stellenzulagen,” which are supple. 
mentary payments to the emp: ores in places where the work is peculiarly 
difficult or sible. These “ Stellenzulagen ” are of growing importance 
the budget of 1898-99 calling for an extra credit of 2,500,000 marks (3593 (00) 
for this item alone. The wagesare also supplemented by so-called *(Ortszy. 
lagen,” which are granted in consideration of the greater cost of living in 
and near the larger cities and towns. ‘ 
The railways publish the average daily wages for a number of 
classes of employees in the intermediate and lower ranks of the seryico 
These statistics are obtained by dividing the total amount of wages paid tog 
certain group of employees by the total number of single days of work ob. 
tained from the group, overtime being converted into days of work. These 
statistics, which take into account neither the contributions of the employ. 
ees to the pension funds nor the payments by the funds to the employees 
show the average scale of wages to be comparatively low in Prussia gig 
In 1896-97 the pay for 63,799,517 days of work amounted to 153,694,077 marks 
Se which equals 2.41 marks (57.3 cents) per day. These wages 
ffer, however, ver? greatly in the various departments, varying with the 
amount of skill and intelligence required for the work. The highest wages 
are received by the technical clerks, whose wages ovevege 5.78 marks ($1.38) 
r day: theassistant draftsmen receive 4.13 marks ($0.98). The wages range 
Pighest in the workshops and lowest for the purely clerical work. 


Trusts. 
SPEECH 
HON. JOHN 8. WILLIAMS, 


OF MISSISSIPPI, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Thursday, May 15, 1900, 


On the joint resolution (H. J. Res. 138) posing an amendment to the 
Constitution of the United States. 
Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi said: 
Mr. SPEAKER: I insert for the information of the House and the 
country the following list of trusts: 


TRUSTS AND COMBINES IN THE UNITED STATES. 
(List prepared for The Commercial Yearbook, by Byron W. Holt.) 


Attention is particularly requested to the following definition: 
As ly used, the word “ Trust” is now opps to any consolidation, 
t of two or more na i 


agreemen urally competing concerns 
which establishes a partial or complete m i i 


y, in territory, with 
. Viewed from the standpoint of 


wer to fix prices or rates in any ‘ 
e consumer, informal agreement the iron-clad combine look alike 
if the one has the same effect as the other upon prices. 


Capitalization.’ 


— 













Preferred 
stock. 
Adams Compan: w sevens cnneseconceswassse = susoenseseseeesees+++cnancsecses] NOW NOSE ..02--ce00- New York City........ 5 $12, 000,000 |...-..--....-.-. 
American Automatic Company (three companies—allin U.S.)} England ............- New York (?).......... £135, 000 £135, 000 
American Axe and Tool Sr Cie CRNEEES «.. wnsacicshnuesabe coos esncesscuskch Meeks kibble New York City....-2-7 i aaeten 
Ne enc ciulibedie Maks Bi aie eee emendt eee eek an ee ial itd ba chee 000, 000 $4, 000, 000 
—e ae pany (owns American Telephone and other tele- | Massachusetts. ...... II ccciatanthiennrin anaes 
com : 

American Birch Company (to control New York market).....................---| New Jersey.........-|..------------.-----0--ee+ 4, 000, 000 6. 000, 000 
NN ais ahi crac eovcnndestngatestiabbsedousecescconssccecs] CANE iasbudaed Waterbury ...........- Se GenGeD |.....-....------ 
American Bridge f Association (trust forming 18 Bras) ~u:sseeeeeee----| Pennsylvania........| Philadelphia. .---..---- 130,000, 000 |.....- am 
American Caramel y (all export trade of United States) _...............|....- ee eae a SRE GS, 1,000, 000 500, 000 
American Car and Coapeny SIGIR. «cues csccusccencdiccanacecs]| MAM OMEME Libis isl chs dbwens tubdiouusadeuss 27 600, 000 27, 600, 000 
American Cereal (much larger SPITE a < nnvcenecececocuncss| Sasa bnbnbbin Shen 3, 400, 000 eieaancnsancee 
American Cotton Oi} SE IUEEEED cattnciinpivcascnscqsnsevnceoncccse New Jersey... 20, 287, 100 10, 198, 600 
American District Company? ...... _...| New York. 9,844, 700 |....--..------+- 
American Electric Corporation ......... oo guaseucceres conces ccotes|e acne pos ice 
American Company (not eseeses acces coccee wocscececccece ew as ites ppcccccese 
Saatioon Pol Gouget Cally oll copepentep ta Walled iijahea} shadeeenin «----| New Jersey........--|---«4 2, 500, 000 2, 500, 000 
American Fisheries Com) (menhaden oil, 15-18 companies) .................--|--.-- ME cicada ke 8. 000, 000 2, 000, 000 
4neamn Window Gian (ne eee Ds eamvenessenbtelnania do 39, 000, 009 TER ca cece 

opposition company) ..............|....- a ee ee ie Ti dion naonnose 
American Glue Company - ..... .-...........s00sesseeeees penskeiiiahiatas r Ue) albuiéinewecoshéndiin saan ia aes 1, 400, 000 700, 000 
QE BRE CEG ING 0.0 2~ 59 510- co nin eninegsrb eeintnmabenqmmeyi pore ~aecunsees Ta ean cinecmnonsinn oun 25,000, 000 }..... oeeee 
American Ice Company (forming; to control ice output of Maine) .............. 60, 000, 000 Foon... --n-ee 
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a 
escent 
Ameri name 
America n Indies C of trust. 
seria = Company ( 
merica’ pc gas, elec 
American Last Com ey anatcturing = nest aes 
ae fnsoed Ol Co’ ompany (on (ww — V 
Ameri n Lith 1Com: scene y (one-thind { coloni one Where i 
elem Vinca. ECompany sa cis cen peny 5% Rt di iain Sete | 
American Malting eapouer i piants: 8 j Tai Winlied Bits — porated.| 1 
Ameri n Matting Oe y (sewing). ; 8 pe “+-+-- ited Sta 7a as wocati 
Ame ican Pegam cS moran wing)...... er cent of | ates) co N ion pri 
American Pe moid Company com ee ae t of all in cow , aw Seteey — Capita 
S oalenaeni inn) eC we eee sey nae - . 
snerian > eand Foundry =o ia yal in Unie sm West Virgi B al italization. * 
merican owder pa ompany (5 iles. “ii is Uilked Binks . Ohio iivinin be omn 2.3 
America Radi er Company omen tod Stata ieee | Saat 
fiero Gea . Sa lain ai: binge a Pe ne referred 
eager ati all i ae dhio Jan ‘ —| stock 
por vet Contens (4 wag lin Unite ean a. New Je = Chica $13 000, 00K 
merican wer Pi (bieycl See ger tat Forig) | ersey _.... New Yo 2 800 ODD 
America Bilk ar Pipe Com en paadie. Yi ssae cant Uinth ates) sesapiag-oorene ----| New York -...-. 810, 000 | $5, 000 
American Snow re actarkag Company ea Ni a New York apes 2,00, 00 ), 000 
e - (forming, wit : hae ne WwW ye ork Ci 35 ’ 25 
American cone wan g Vompany ( Sy ion) -... Sistog sacaressl S ew Jersey bees ity et 1 254), 000 
eer icen eeces mfactur" ~ ak, 1 big comp: stosei's product Wrest Vii 7 (POD - densce-s 130 000 O00 00 
America’ eames Paring | se turer + pmgeue eas weeeeeee ct) ao Viti No : ween ee 13 000, 000 | 4, 250, 000 
an Steel ). Compan Yompany (v Sin Uni ween e ee. weeee]--- Ww oe Chin York . | 2 oon . 500, 000 
Aneies inee y of New. ‘arhiaicy: ame ithone y ow York City....... 2 sc | 13,5 
sno eet [Compan any (whisiky; 18 cone sastennneewemnen eee Isin  - epateeen cans Ae 10, 000. O00 » 540, 000 
sa Sager = ‘company’ (i uaiey 18 dietitierise) weve teenees New Jersey - do : Ay GOD OOD | 
manufac : aesennennn ness i, com Se > 0), 
—_ Telearsyn om Couns Lmpaefacts See eae: pecverences indiana (*)- Provider 1,500, 000 | iat 
Ameri Tin P’ Tele ey nts) rers)....... stry re Now Jerse Pittsburg ( Bt 0000 1.222 000, 000 
face tee bone pe eo see ce ho pit) ooo a a | 
American co Company  gotton: trea ( rs cae Jerse | New on #250 OUD 3.00 
American me ere (est mle ae _...d0 y 7 sae : 12" 500, 000 oor 
tacos Wot Se aectns a Wost Virei | Ghicas arene oes: > an one | "000 
A orien to ¥ (Beco sold ent of i wan nasa Illinoi irgi eeecs | go.. osseee 800° w | 12, 508 
mmuni eee ee ompa in ce att) neesseree ines). spinels. cearenroeys yeunsausqneene + 000 | 2, 5a, 00 
otal ie Sencar Rew deri. | New ¥ecks wees eens] on tn O00 | 800, 000 
Amocnae r Min rere’ Assoc woolens 1 (Aé fivmas)” — ee New York ........ ---| en ork .... 60, 0, 000 | 2, 00,0 
t ine Deal ing A . s—mi firr tes 4 ers ’ | N oO ) y) 
Assnctaaicn ie ers} ae Associatlo weesce nills in Ne ee ers Se ad do. Sess c ck a 4,200 w 00 000 
poesie me y --- ™ (cartri sess poet. ees Re bs. do... € ity. ones > %). O00 
Alantic Passenger faeces’ en scat sal see. Sar aoe | 
tit Re Seoear ters for A of sitar Win eee ieee ssc] New for a ceaeee 98, 988,000 |" 
‘Atwood- ‘k Com pan y giant po oo eee swiss noree ies _...... w York City araees 25, 000, 0 | a 
food Mornin Cb . (all but 2 eee om (44 co OB; (a ee Gap bes 10de Is! mc... ¥: on cen ete ose 968, 000) 
none). tee 2 com ewed os.) sapente eemen rporation Mon land..... ite eaersnccpencsees 31 OF 600 | aa 
Barbe re Electric pany (consoli panies in 1899)... ea)”. tonp tion | ontana ..... a t went ccneen 4 10, 000 | 1a O00 Os 
par tate halt Ligh ren ) ---- wee neaces nenueeneaees rices)|....... ee Bhode = igo ; 000, 000 : 000" OOD 
Bessemer t Paving Comps Pa meee pee a lee one y------ a + 000 5 UO: 000 
Boitemd wet pan ne a eer pha Ariane Ese litin S i City....... 30. 10, 000 
Booth oo x (severa’ 7 eclectic Sac ere feu tak... ceunekcanes ees oe 1000, 000 | 5 iy 
Eee Sims ars Tuo wth tio? a a ai! i 
mons . eee Jersey . IN pra f . | 00, 
bea pine sesece= ies on _—— y com- Massach soy a New vor ayn 3,000 sac 1 650, 000 
Brass ‘ers’ ited rs; 48 rriage, sto nd n 1ies)* nore) New J husett is Fe wrk Ci an "O00; Of ) 
Brooklyn Combine Sore met =e als non neoe ersey .- veo | Nashvill  City..-.-. | anh 
Brookiyn Un mbbne (of California ne Pathe Bo re,ete.) ...... ot caine |----22++ sobewegeel oston marsnseaae ewes 30, O04, 228 
kl U: Transit ne Cen ‘ ntrollin Borax ete. ; ronteeeeeeeecenseeee  Gelgwang Bostom ....-02020.0-2-.. enon Oa Oa aoe 
Brooklyn Wharf and it (most streets gon) mares ae. O8 coneeeeeeeeneceees: a Seer ele s Gon too 
reens ee eens xpany (iron & wwe a at from W poraanetes sacs eames: eae , 000, 000 
dy irers’ A. ae ae ways, = henas cast ae —yt eee ren coved ae 100, O00 a 
uffal ;. ssocia Company®. evated castings)... ndies) ..._|. meee ore erence Y 000 (222777 000, 00K 
aun © City Gas combine)... of meee... aud a Pan nan ) aot Iilinois............... Cleveland... y----.- | 5. 000. eece “o- ) 
. Con e oe OY nnn spore ees etre mrs ss ei , , 
California al - a: ees ee esos 0 08 eo 
«control 8 per cmapany ( a ener hemansson ars. w Jersey. ------| Boston )eeaseceeceeoe £000, 00 aun 
Cambria Ste cent es Assoc iaaaton: rd tables, etc.) ae Si Bi (92 0, 000" 0X) 
ape Stoel of lidation ae |....-do = yaar: | Jerse JU 3 000, O00 
nsylvania pany S ton *( eating) with Bes ihe Gas; wo|-seceerecesens Bids a teas New City ees 2am 
tion ). Dtouies Canal ,000 growers eee 7 tA nd Poveve on : bono 000 3 Fon. 
on; Mat ation (allied peered aes pee Brovkly 22200020 1, 000, ) |... +800 00D 
See Oconpam acture bria Ir with Cali nd 60 pac a === ene | « akan (i 000 peees , 000 
Sentral Coal aad i Ts’ Asso ee king h aceqnace wa aooeseeeseeeee] NOW eran Te mr 45,08, 0 — oe 
ey Clea Sake ye iation pany; tants int ia iiiesiaiieroe Now naan BO, O00 eens ‘ 
Central tener f (Washi ntsin aoe eee Buffal oer aaacen nese 5, 000. oe ener t a ea 
Cental § ber Compa mpeny (selling 8 spare ta n five counties | P RR | fork City........| 8; 000; 00 | eee 
tral Undo eny of Kan Rien ate; limi ny | Californian Pearse 500,000 2227 7, 500, 
Ti Union Ci ency)*....... mits prod Penns .-, Etna -- 1,00 prevernes sts 100 
— and Obio, Rag tr Sein weseeeees ue: |... ylvania...----- | san joc ae Rat "500,000 | sess vaceensees 
central Waln Stent ten Se apne oe ied oa Gan Francttco 5,370, 5 pibeiipannifesss 
Chain W: ). Com y (cor ree se gear ad Sibhaide. | adelphia.. i | ®5 con eae **e- 
Cc alnu’ pan. —— ir w Je sind die  deaoeate "000" 000 22777” 
harleston t Associa’ y ap aed sine | ae rsey ae ot 
‘ ciation (C and Siero ge bite 10,000, 0 i 
Chemical with oe os elect esis iaiiudigs |e aeee eee ee a) = 000 ) 
Cc Carolina ornia ric 1 phon ee C ark o-- , 000 
allin tion * fix ighti eint Sasee: See at ‘olur oe | 6x 
and N at (trace es pri ng com ndiana, | Sete saunas waeeeeee 5, 000, -- 
). orthweste Ma ted ‘on. ces) . panies i yl aseeee ersey a eeaes joes oy Bb anweee won , 000 @ 
Chicago Gove ul Manufact Om, ete) oon n Ohio | eee | 3,000. on 
Chicago eae, y, Gas an eRereerer | Virgini caer eens ee 50,00 
Chiease ene ee Cee x iehizic Gongegeaey j Si. eee 1,500, 000 
salen y (ca pany iO... ¢ Gor PRINT en sse00 Fercrieapereree joee | 6 oy 509, 000 | 
Chicago ; ion Company (8 (agreements a ee 70, 000 i i500. 00 
Chicago and 4 y (8 ric, and ents with +25 |- weseeecneens ease Se eeaen 2,30, ae , 000 
c cinnati Company (forma Union St. subu horse other com- — 605, 3 ha 
‘it pani rban di aaa Po 0 i 
y of Chicago and (fi Stock es) com nes) a 5  . , 800, 04 
} Light and on Yards Com; panies) ....... buen ee corenene senate ceneeeeess eee pee bend 
tis vey idanies me I ieee weseeneneess ae | Phila sjerteenveesotor tp ol o 9, 000 os 
Sepienky Malting Co fale oanaaioa annie ac ee pet F 000 O00 ,000 
Brewing Gompans Pac. of city’ packing | eEXs i. | ee 1 00’ 000 
Car fomeeeen cia ae waneeeee y's milk) sioassag wa[nenss on Seesoy ore ‘ , 000 
Ligating with C. one nnn Sinevewe rsey......... MR nites 000, 00% 
Cour and (11 bre ann Sa or eee £120 ) 
: aeemamhouan peed tar oc “ 10 nneeeocnseenves , 800 
r Yack pan ake oO weries erican com oseee Sieg 202 $1 he 
tana i y (fish Com: Coal oe avcnee|-eoveveceeees eesbpave JO weenneneneesens. 4. 000, ¢ £120; 
and Heat! pack pan, iron Go coseeeneneeeeeeeees 1 eaaanaeae } i4 , 000 , 000 
4 H om ‘ors; y-- ron C >ae seeeeeteseseeeeeess aoe ose , 400, ( 
eating Com} : pe-formil Gompany). westeseseeseeesees aE | reed 
Company (¥ orming, 1899 es, ees 8° B00 O00 
iF Gwitl own: s  taeoy 22222227 -----| Chicage eR can ae aes |" ~aacanacata 
eee aaa = | - wesseseses | 800,00 | $6, 500, 006 
scampealec) Wa hana “} sagan eat 
aj::! West V ol gece easeoseerones ees ony |" 2200. 000 
---| Portland: ewretareee no a, 2 oe 
Cleveland 22 cone Hon on 625, 000 
land.......-.-.--. 10,000.00 $3, 000, ( 
wrecbeeeees 2, 000, OC ) |-- 2; 000, WO 
ewede 2.000 | es nl , 000 
4) aeee< 
, 700, 000 | eer ale oh 
8, 300, 000 
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APPENDIX TO THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 


Capitalization.» 














2 Location principal a a 
Present name of trust. Where incorporated, office. Giemmncn Pr ee 
stoc ck. st , 
Commercial Chemical Company, United States (paris-green manufacturers |...............-.-..--.- ® $2, 000, 000 |. 
Cee eee tieale Ca az ies; pools with Edison) Chicago B 
Jommonw ic Com companies; pools With Edison) ...........|.......--.<.+++-++------) ChRICABO........ ......-- 000, 000 |. 
Consenaeeet City Water Contenmar (3 componien | ee Anocion, SD csemapnad:i>diine haiminimiicinsiietmindte naa nS odbc seed 5m on a 
Jonsolidated Gas of Baltimore City® . ...... ..-.--.------------- seen cones -ce--e-2-- I eae Baltimore ............. 10,770,968 |” 
Cer Ty Company of Newark, N. J. (all gas companics between Passaic Now. , oom seuhtulligl EE abidnes deskodan 6,000,000 |. 
an izabeta 
Jonsolidated Gas of New com oy (all but ee ew Amsterdam Company)*....... New York ........... New York City-....... 9, 078, 000 
c Jonsolidated Gas of Pittsburg (5 com es en waecenlacsuconmonsveknancionsda Pittebarg .............. 4, 000, 000 An ain 
Consolidated Ice (10 or 12 companies in New York and Maine)® .................. Maine.......... eceuall New York ewseod 6, 500, 000 0 om 
Consolidated I i I 5,000,000 |... " 
Consolidated Smel and Refining Company (forming with 11 big companies | New Jersey -........|.......---...-..-..------- 27, 000, 000 FF bit ins 
in United States and Mexico). 
Consolidated Street t Railway Compan Y wwneveceeee ee eeeee ene eneennennenneneeennen=| sneeeeeennnncennneen sees Grand Rapids -.......- 1, 600, 000 1, 419.0 
Cee ED OS BT NN oon ee ckntite penn cactevcogibagiiicepabtiaberdscsnatsniinabuiacimnie So cetninticmeiciatiel 15, 000,000 |... 
Consumers’ Ice Company (all dealers Se SEED os vcevdetedpcnneticnedin pinendd eta sagittal India a 51,000,000 |... 
IOI... 0 ser tsiat immncestiin mepienrtaniicnldaeiiamiediamieniadiai a BO PORE ots cdc pha venkat: cideohatueccet 5, 000, 000 5. 000 om 
ews Company (7 plug companies and plug interests ofAmerican |... - ED ocemuninitinwinid New York City........ 80, 000, 000 30, 000" Oan 
Copper Bhects and Bolts, Manufacturers’ Association ae SERIE cenmnitinddentlcnse cynsipepimienbeiintaaial | *5,000,000 |____. 
Denver oy Tramway | Company (consolidated street lines) ............-.......- ce le ae en ea pee 5,000,000 |... 
Denver Union Water Company (complete Eatin yudécsdscdatheuliceaepostiann | CORISUED cnkndaiecabloashel ndienniniadedaumhl 5, 000, 000 2 500.000 
Derby Hat Pool (4 big companies sell Sedinhinlsdouvtcasined-agemptaneel  epeiaiomeneemiadiaiianiielinainmtaienimaeadaniened 53,000,000 |____ 
Detroit Citizens’ Street lway Com peny* siicioecadaieiadinbeinatiataiderdahlon chien inenidapeatgiilinshtey Laie tite tenmnstion ariaiiplmiar aie 2, 650,000 | _- 
—— City Gas ia natural and art: aye a SENT nendneiaunese | Michigan .........--.|...-- d 4,560,000 |... 
a Mateh o—apeny a a Uni aeee----ee-eee--------| Lilinois and England) Chicago 11,000,000 |... 
Dry Dock Trust rh —— NY .concsnbebachnencoce ; 1, 000, 000 Stine 2 
Dynamite Pool (3 big Cali ees cietienighdbiaks nerciin wines . i $2,000,000 |... 
Eastern Burial Association (big trust forming in 1899) alee § 4,000, 000 |. 
East Jersey Electric Company. DgUlat haha bibsiidbetiarahedsecupmanmnequeientooes 1, 000,000 |... 
Edison Electric Dluminating Company of Boston....................-..---.-..--- 3, 744, 000 |. 
Edison Electric luminating Company of New York*.................-----------|-22- nen +22 - nee enns ones 9, 200,000 |... " 
I ET IIL hile esi hl el eal ntnen mane Anan ieivenatiban smeasens | New York ........... 5, 000, 000 5, 000, 000 
Electric Company of America (gas and electric companies just outside of Phila- | New Jersey-.-........- 25,000,000 |... 
Electric torage Batt Battery Com (absorbed other companies in 1895) ..........|..... 8, 500,000 5, 000, 000 
Electric Vehi pn ENE eee eee erttinsiitien sulin Giatian hana 5, 000, 000 1, 000. 000 
Eric Telegraph and. Tel ity nd las inens ao eS “Bowe 000 (2222-2 
jephone pany (con ephone com es SE Ricicccs 
in? W and Southern States). 
Posters Spvaraes Sassen, S ommeaanty Sampuabebetscncnenoquttisilinanibdlinait 84, 655, 000 |. es 
Federal Steel Commany (owns aay ee DEIN 0.00.4 cniguasebieianges- btcnial ipeeeen negieaiinneaae 46, 484, 000 62, 767,600 
Fire-Proofi Cee companies se DT cnedcracuencengooummnenadiinntmen ee i 
Five pene ; ’ Association (farmers to keep prices of milk up, as 120,000,000 |. 
agains’ trust. 
Fox River Birch and Tile Company foonece S birch yards in Wisconsin).| W 200, 000 | eS 
Francis Gowdy Distilling Company (combination Eastern gin companies) -- ...- 100, 000 |. --- 
ee a a a -| N 12, 500, 000 12, 500.000 
Genera! Electric; with other companies -....................- 18, 276, 000 2, 551,200 
Electric pany of Minncopelie: Nei Haht, heat. 2, 100,000 |...... 
Glucose Sugar mpany; nearly ‘all in United aeales 24, 027, 300 12, 619, 000 
ns ee kd, | deans sepsenbbube innoknhsusenp eneshasonael ademuohnens ea suneaginests $20,000, 000 |............. 
Grape Growers’ Pool; agree on III i, sande li an lickin pallimetbid bndatned abiwerniaoemeiinmanpsaliierenimaraiinniemaetiaiianiestina nate {?, 000, 000 |...... , 
= oe Company (Cuban LD patenewodeenteneanemsenpeouse ann’ ooo 6, 000, 000 
vana Electric Railway; e gas, Pee nancce sasom pose encccesquantiicoed , weet 
nen ere eg ne eee Tene renee) 2 S12, 755 |_..... ee 
Se EE, CUNO «... concen enceet eo cece ence cereus neces cocess New Jersey .. ..-| New York City........ 2, 000, 000 8, 000, 000 
Herkimer County Light Power pany; companies in 3 cities in county .|................ .| Herkimer(?)..... ‘ SED 1oc....2---.... 
H - I INN 97 as cei acentamnnsenbonseamensenrencur New Jersey ... .| New York City 1, 650, 000 1, 650, 000 
Illinois State Board of Fire Underwriters: 72 ee eR Ss erat ccaneotten een ere naa 49,430,700 |...’ 
Indiana of Underwriters; 27 Saati diihiniintetibtlininalbcensaunges soccce bonsmnealranestaiianiadihaldad 10, 028, 568 |. 
Indurated Industries Company han aie tenement enbenmaehetiee New Jersey.......... New York City........ ets ononaccese 
nternational Air Power Company; plants in Massachusetts and Rhode Island_-|-_._- Pipa dutabenadlodlabedhahiaetbabadsaondwsnen 6, 400, 000 600, 000 
Es CAEED SEIN, SOU on ncpanantememnenne tinedn<sbueesouapeesenstcceed Miliicnibdéancnncnsdshsieleetinandeletoananascaiedl 25, 000, 000 25, 000, 000 
Internati Heater Company; SITE on ceinisdoeensnin ta iedesente un siideciaedtias beaniteliasnemeigt GPU, RE tivated’ dinelaitninienmemnigiradanttiabatersensia 900, 000 900, 000 
eS Paper Company; 25 newsand printing paper manufacturers enst |....................----|.-------+- ee eee eee ene eeee 16, 040, 400 20, 530, 700 
of C 
In ternational a One 24companies—75 per cent silver 11, 000, 000 5, 000, 000 
International §' Ronen Pam Company: 5 biggest companies in Uni 12, 500, 000 15, 000,000 
Kansas Cit: (ifo.) Gas Company pod anganmposcnin aaahili nuit damuiameaanmitiinnn iene osncccaces 
Kentu cky Distilleries and arehouse Company; 57 ‘‘ bourbon 18, 500, 000 10, 500, 000 
ie ean Electric Light and Power pany; all an coscc acceso 
Rutcherbocker he Con eanpemy, Ons Cotes § 28 com all in Chicago. 4,000, 000 8,000,000 
Kodak Limited Company; consolidated Eng! LANE | ..n neve nunnntoqocncdniees piddsbaetintnesensboweenis £1,000, 000 £600, 000 
Laclede Gas Light Com y 500, 000 $2, 500, 000 
Lake Garriers’ Association, & 610,000,000 |................ 
Lake Dredgers’ 000, 000 |......-----..--- 
Eeeeticeeeen ee 450,000 |... 
Lan SET in nenketinechimiee dou 1,000, 000 &i 000, 000 
Lexington (Ky:) 800, 000 |....- 
Linen Thread £4,000, 000 |.... 
Lumber Carriers’ Kawa ot 
Manufacturers’ Paper Company of Chicago; selling agency for many mills. .--.|.... 2... 222. one enn | tee ene een enn neeene wees 510,000,000 |....-- 
Maple Flooring Manufacturers’ Association; fixes prices. ...... 22. ...- 2... -ecene len nnne eoncne nena neccnncslan cece conseececceseteccces $2,000,000 |.........- 
Marsden Compan a Rideebnndeliatia crtsiietmenbaiateteeelintan abaupiteaemdbacsiaeis aged ene tates tecabbicencts 30, 600, 000 1, 500,000 
Martin Kal — Pnwerecenentonebucnenonrancscccceccasescocnces| NOW ROEK coccecnccnc| SN NOME GV inccenes 1,450,000 |........-.. 
arene Ewe pany; 17 com: of Baltimore...............|.--.------+--- Baltimore - 3, 250, 000 8, 250, 000 
Com : pha eed Be IEE EID... c0cncc conchiinndatecnaidakeconeseunidigiininminains 2,500,000 |.... 
Metropolitan Street Hallway J most tn ann g enn nn aa annneeennennnnnnne Kansas Cit 5, 586, 800 |... 
Metropolitan Street i ae Tt ceaniihinrliniin-dateinnssalttiitni inne Ada hialaaad al 40,000,000 |......---.--- 
eae. ieaiebateereosnsabon accouneneiicdl GUT SEECcnnmminteeaiea cil eeteninentiindiian) mt on, 
Milk Combine of IS SUNNNO MI oan nonnen nn nnn = on once woncer|mnsenn an neeneeneneeswenen Beranton....----------] = 1,000, 000 [22s 
Milwaukee oo tt Company; English and American companies.|.............--.--0<-+|-000-----c-e-eneeneeeeenes LS OD £775, 00 
Milwaukee Electric and Light Company; all in city Milwaukee $5, 494, 500 |.......-.- 
Minneapolis General 1, 500, 000 “$500, 000 
neste one ES Fire 45, 119, 740 |........-------- 
Mississi: ere ve —: Pool; 8 510, 000, 000 |. 
Company! ........-----------=---- 64,000, 000 }........-------- 
Aheourt Abrasive BE fecese----------- 
of Axl 15,000,000 |_..........- 
National Siscait Com (0 per cent of ange bakerc in Waited Seta) *-"""l idew deneey nn So gon gon [38,000,000 
a (all companies in United States and three-fourths in |--... 6, 500, 000 4, 500, 000 

















_— 
ee 


Location principal 


Present name of trust. * 
office. 


Where incorporated. 





Ne cEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEENEEEEEEEEemeeeeeee== 


Zatio 1 Casket Compan. ysiine G HARARE ARRAS RAAT NRT RRR E RRR nner ena w eee w en een eee ee en eee New York © i 
National Electric Car e Ligh time COMPANY. -- ~~. ~~ -2 0 - = 2 - naw ann nnn avon nnn seen nnnn| nnn e ene see ne enn eennennlenaneeeneees 7 ~~ 
National. Enameing ans _— ae Company (consolidation of 4 principal com- | New Jersey......-...|.-....................... 

sin 

witional Harrow Compan pany (5 tooth barrows) ......-.--.-...0000++--00-0+e0- ee ae 
National I Lead Company ( da, ete., Pp: tas taiindiephanpetiliid pncig mane New Jerse Pcecccnsete | New York C sity... SES 
National Mirror Man eaomgl elation (40 companies; fix prices, etc.)....)............5....... : 
National Rice Milling Company -.....-.......-.~-~--~-----~~-----.--------+---.--- “New Jersey | Waw ‘Orleans 
National 5 t Company of New y jeraey (forming to control salt interests in the |............... New York City 

t) 
achaad Saw by ae & (Comtpelied by Dilston) ..... .... ......2..-cceenecccncee--as- Kentucky........... Te 
National coeees COMPANY .«.. - ~~~ ~ ~~~ ~~ ~~ ow ww we wo eee woe eee we eee es - New Jerse i wenden | | New: ark 


National Starch Manufacturing Company (20 plants; price agreement with 
other Tin mY and Stamped Ware Company (opposition to National Enam- 


Kentucky New York City......-. 


























National Tin I Na i ale ti loam 
g Com 
none i aeeel Shegen; expects to control 20 plants .................-.-.------- New Jersey.......... | et ae ana ee 
National Tube Company; for with 17 companies. .............-......------.- Fpten MDs cntnsteenacaeeics | Pittsburg...--.-....... 
National Wall Paper Company; 2 companies in 1892, absorbing 2 or more in |_.................... | New York City....... 
f 
5 forming Gas a Cae G ; consolidates 3 companies in New York City..|_........... 20-020... at 
New England Gas and Co pany of Boston; all in Boston except Bay | Massachusetts_...._. CR 
State.® 
New England Dairy Company; milk companies. -.................--.....-.-.----- ee a 
Now England and ‘elegra Company... SURE Ernst DR cn. <a aenhasnoeens dene © cena 
New England Insurance Exchange tire-insurance companies se nia a aes 
New anions W Water Works Company * Seewsaamenssecenensccnnnencs ---| New Orleans. .......... 
New York and New Jersey Telephone - J .| Brooklyn (?) .......... 
New York Arch. Terra-Cotta Company; ‘allied with other c pompanics | New York City ........ 
New York Gas, Electric 5 on Heat ona Power Company ie I i OO adic adkcncccccnlaakxs a i cities 
New York Suburban Gas pany ae erg in Westchester County) ...-....}....- ii Mathias cnc eichtibtindnbine 
Nicholson File SD PIOR. < onnnencntuibiinle Giinepeeredinnncoseccose .| Providence - 
North American wee sirost railwa and electric companies) Leitais aright chine <n New York . 
North I IO roe a snssiscbanderes|anicewngscteasserncccceslacstsccesseoses 
North Jersey Street Heat nd Company; consolidated trolleys and 2 ferries.....| New Jersey .........!...........--.-...- 
North River Power Com pany pitlnowd « ocuncetduensveckdibdesenemewetncces | Hoboken. .............. 
North Shore Paz controls railways around Boston -.............]..._. FE cal aee 
a eeath Pool Sy Sameal ot aT iinslndl ilnsineneannstchdheliets intisnnnnnsposemacencnocesloghiemsuane’ <wntichsooe cued 
ore bey! Supply Company -.-.....- ee reer nenoneaneannasnnae ; | jens. eset sallaetnatla 
A ihhhsitpini tbh eiihmsernb bb tibene Cabndlanccenccnceeacente ocecee | Omaha -. sectabititavilicnind 
aor Capen ‘ompany 18 companies—85 per cent of product._.... New PINGS iidckdialeibiis dnchadinseneiioterdis: 
es tn my Oe itt. tulitnndinatetemenennas te amiibenaebsetncens DO iiciscicctcnsatis Chicage eenuceue 
Pecifie States Telephone (hen a telegraph and telephone systems of Pacific |......................--|--.cse+----.---00e-...... 
} 
Pada mG of Pa Peirers and Electric Light Company; all railway and electric- |__.....................- a ala Nalin 
ight plan 
Paterson and Se etoee ‘and Electrie Com y; consolidation of 4 qguganinn. itil i i iin ciieemnieinii 
Pennsylvania Central Brewing Compa pear 2 breweries i in Wyoming Val an Pouns ivexia esae Risin iniintieentendion 
nap lvania Manufacturing Lightand Power; all electric companies of Phiia- New Jersey ........- Philadelphia........... 
le | 
‘Ges Light and Coke Company of Buffalo; consolidated -_.__............}...-..--..-..-.2....---- i 
People’ aoe and Coke Company of Chicago; took in new Chicago com- | Illinois .............__| Chicago i ill ites aiteistmeti 
es 
poopie’ ‘s Light and Power omg 14 companies in New Jerse 
Pete nv companies eaeenss consolidation of 
Photogra urers of sensi’ 
iy Schtnen Plow 3 is Company EE reshdltlstibien cbeginastintcinmendanais 
pare Plate G a KS OTR = 
Postal h Cable Company ih iniinntidhaeinebsaneeminabanrs chkeseeinali aides on naanwaceoecess | New York City-- 
— Company; consolidates Fox and Schoen companies and has a | New Jersey.__.......| Pittsburg (?) -......-_- 
Print cDOROH Pool; 30: mills; restrict production and fix prices..-_.............---.|....- 22.2. 22 eee ee nee Nd 
Pueblo o Traction and terns and Electric ee ESET: one 8 electric light companies of city.| California ........... En cdbtnnmnestiaitinls 
Berigeratr Hust st; &8 firms; cad sic cncnersddcedbacmnceckoce wetseeeseees Dlbaaddhanincbtieghitibeyoctaninee 
River Cal Pen mm Com S commelidetion of allan OM, icvdsceccoscac.t Bows cage ead a 
er Goats + er ; on of all companies... ..............- ow Jersey....-..... .| New York ........-.... 
Ib ber Stastelers’ Company; consolidation of mechanical goods |..... do waney nehootisine | New York city ........ 
w V: consolidation of 4 companies ................|............+----------.| Saginaw ..............- 
Sake erica NUGENT CEE DOORN NNO acidic fl ckddec ecksc ccenecesceu | San Francisco ......... 
[ho ny Rian iittala clndiim ania ihe ceatinnieneds Michigan -.-.-.-....- Grand Ra ae Dascsibes 
Sash and Door Combine; 26 companies; fix prices ...................-.----...-..--|----------eeee-eeeee.... | Chi 
Shelby Tube Gommenny’ ‘woldiess tubes lites vmiateduinancoonsenleeeees si Miabinbaies skis Shelby, eee 
Shot and Lead Menatasturers' ’ Association; fixes prices .........................- Sc ondabhiieitabncucdaewdeds x“ = Dbcitudibieicieet 
Shovel Makers of United States and Canada; international agr reement Ce seats 
fo Tariff Amoriation; 67 fire insurance companies? ...................}- arcgscenes =< New Orleans (?)....... 
ee  . ewenclinsmepenences Sn cisbecinniuhallteiaih ties iibcsinhenme anand 
Spins * Distributing Company; selling agency for American Spirits and South- | New J ersey ......... r i es ae 
comm initiated iudedaipspuces schaueheaal ee eteniena ......<..... 
praca ; Comy NT Aik db icin bcccccscsnghecss New Jersey.......... | New ork City 
mals petroletim  ccnalletian clasensahddacs coecte coosen|- conch cnanncacsees 
Standard Rope and wine ( Company; sells through Union Selling Company ....| New Jersey..........\_.. 2 ie pdeseepaeeeseey 
Standard Telephone Oompa ay; bought Central Missouri Company in 1808 .-..__} Missouri (?).....2_..-| Kansas City pivbatinenes 
; fixes | 
Steel Rail } Association; all big companies agree ——.----.-----.-. State Sb tabu 
Bteel Steel Teer eee? With all manufacturers on Great Lakes ..-.....-.-....|--..»---...---...-..... Del i Mihnenchelioidiricses cities 
pany; 6 or 7 car-wheel com 







coal companies in Pennsyl 
plants in Tennesseeand Alabama.}....................-...- | eon ar hidcowies ‘ 


Pan PRON acres ai ajncan a 
Reape leet Ooeeeen conectilinged my; ail in Syracuse =.= a ee ernen 








Railroad Company; 
together 















Ad atesnsen sone dooce tectnneswnseeeeee| 
innedpolis and St. Paul ®..... New Jersey.......... 


ep scniiwenahasce 
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Capitalization. * 








Common 
stock. 


stock 


| Preferred 
| 
| 


#310, 000,000 | 
2,000, 000) } 


(?) $500,000 
20, 000, 00D | 


16, 000, 000 


72, 000, 000 | bine 


14, 905, 400 14, 004, 000 


15, 000, 000 | 

gp U7, 000 | 1. 320. O00 
15, 000,000 |... 

2, 000, 000 600, 000 
1, 500, 000 1, 500. 000 
3, 238, 000 4, 066, 200 
10, 000, 000 10, 000, 000 
32, 000, 000 27. 000, 000 


30, 000, 000 
27,931, 00 


3D, O08), 000 
7, 500, 000 


12, 000, 000 9, 000, 000 
14, 000, 000 | ...... 

600, 000 250, 000 
1}, 986, 400 }...... 
58, 587, 167 


2, 000, OOO |......... 
4, 662, 400 
42, 000, 000 | 
36, 000,000 | 

1, 500, 000 |. 
42° 000. 000 |-- 
39, 733, 600 |. 

#20, 000,000 |. 
5, 000, 000 |... 
300, 000 |... 

4, 000, 000 
$1, 500, 000 

1, 000, 000 

5, 000, 000 | 

6, 000, 000 

5, 000, 000 

£10, 000, 000 








2, 500, 000 


6, 000, 000 |... ... 
2, 800, 000 
15, 000, 000 


4, 975, 000 
28, 750, 000 


20, 000, 000 

500, 000 
2, 000, 000 |--- 
£500; 000 
$6, 500, 000 
9, 850, 000 
15, 000, 000 


50, 000, 000 
500, 000 
* 150, 000, 000 | 
6 8, 000, 000 | 
$11,000,000 |... 
10, 000, 000 10, 000, 000 
25, 000, 000 25, 000, 000 


700, 000 
5 20, 000, 000 
53, 000, 000 
#15, 000, 000 
I Lal ainscinmte 
62,000,000 |......-- 
6 6, 000, 000 | 
$41, 424, 318 
10,900, 000 
8, 675, 000 | 


54.000, 000 
16, 000, 000 
97, 250, 000 |......- 
2,000,000 }.... 
5, 000, 000 
§10, 000, 000 
820, 000, 000 | 
50, 000; 000 | 
515, 000, 000 3 
2, 000, 000 
20, 000, 000 


2, 800, 000 


“£500, 000 
$6, 500, 000 
150, 000 


400, 000 





2; 750, 000 | 50, 000 
20, 000, 000 | 1, 000, 000 


630, 000, 000 | 
5, 000, 000 
1, 500, 000 | 

82 O00, O00 |......... 
2, 1), 000 

15, 000, 000 | 
2, 000, 000 | 

56, 428, 711 

16, 000, 000 

6, 000, 000 





t 
s 
f 

. 





ee ee 
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| . C apitaliztic n. 
2 ; Location principal = ~=——--————- 
Present name of trust. Where incorporated. office. | © ipnemnem —— 
stock. sto ; 
Union Switch and Signal Company; consolidated with National Switch and |............ néieipaieniibinnnal scdbaliicniiniitaeilitanainemail $997, 950 enn e 
Signal Company. ws 
Union Tobacco C company ; absorbed Durham Company...................-.-.--.- New York . ---.-| New York City........ 12, 000, 000 - os 
Union Traction Company; all trolleys in Philadelphia® .........................- Pennsylvania.......- Philadelphia. -....._... 30,000,000 |...‘ a 
Union Typewriter; leading I ninetbennidtibeedcenncunaghstoegs aubgebenn New Jersey. . ....| New York City........ | 10, 000, 000 7? é 
United Breweries Company; 13 breweries, Chicago ...........-...-...--..--------|----- Bh de bie nde cin ond i cadinabinncieis 5, 463,000 |... =“, W00 
Ves Electric Company of New Jersey; to unite all companies in North, New |---..- Deidibccieaneiia ater eee ars 20,000,000 |... 
ersey. 
United Gas Improvement Company . ............--..-- cccconcccceccccce cecccecceces Pennsylvania -....... Fotatciyhtn. atdicectloud 15,000,000 |... 
United Ice Cream Compan mpanien in Chicago Sahel a oasena ikl eeitnibakinibieinieed Illinois -...... .-.| Chicago -. 800,000 |... . 
Opes i Li fnting and ad Company; 8companies; oil lighting interests of | New Jersey -........|...........--- 6, 000, 000 6, 000; 000 
nited 
United Paper Co Compan TU 0 semnhiiddndgdibdnnhinbbdiwegnr cuasegdaeeis skusinwestnnkant LT ae ND dp iBia tite 1, 500, 000 1, 500, 000 
United Rail lectric Companies of Baltimore; all in city .............. Maryiand............ Baltimore ............. 24, 000, 000 14.000! 000 
United Shoe chinery Com ST xvtnnonine tititiphendenned esas yeideydancks Goepecl SF NN Sc cds cctagipetaitnecnctdccncovctes 8, 625, 000 8, 625, 000 
United Traction Com y; Controls all electric roads in Reading, Pa ...........|......-.-----------000- Reading 1,400,000 |... 7 
United Traction and Electric Company; all roads in and near Providence® _.._.| New Jersey 8,000,000 |... _- 
Opies Centre — Iron Pipe and Foundry; 13 companies, practically all in |............-.......-...|--.-.+-.---.----------0--- 12, 000, 000 12, 000. O00 
uth an 
United States Dyewood and Extract Company; to unite all in United States...| New Jersey--....-... 4,000, 000 6, 000. 000 
United States Eaves Trough and Conductor pe MREEIOO, 6 dtcets soecns ecient heii ec Sarees 9 badehetesnaand ®2, 000,000 |...... ; 
i States Envelope Company; 10 companies; 90 per cent product in United | Maine ..............-- 750, 000 750.000 
S. 
United States Express; not incorporated -. New York 10, 000, 000 |....... 
United States Furniture Company (school; “enlarging and reforming $i SEED ile icon cdcn Token were cccees * 10,000,000 |... : 
United States Glass Company; flint glass.................... 22... 2... eeeneeeee- Pennsylvania 8, 458, 100 690. 000 
ee kl uncrst Gavbashs vikesboustedsus vbatveascoscsese 62, 854, 600 62, 254. 600 
eaten ssa mp ssbinienbh sadspevedwewewempeey Bos 1, 260,000 |...... 
United States Pla’ Gard Company; allied with 3 other companies ...........|....--..---...-.---.---- 8,600,000 |..... 
United States Rubber; — boot and shoe output of Uni States_. 23, 666, 000 23. 425, 500 
United States Varnish © Yompany; organizing with all in United States..........)..... do 18, 000, 000 18, 000. 000 
Pe I © rc csiweckip i pibalccs bdaee Stgpeeds cttide Hone cscecccccs 8,000,000 |... .. 
Virginia-Carolina Chemical Company; ad Ns ce ts neeencinans 0 pda haceubvoedheeihbeibdbeaciubddeincdse 4, 363, 900 5, 085, 000 
vom Electric Com: 7 Norfolk; consoli _—s all — in city 450, 000 |. 
Vi tia tron, Coal, and Co © Company; properti es in Virgi St lthte Bcokbapavaiensasd hbase i cochs wave AIDE kdicbangneeed 7,500,000 |..... 
Welsbach Commercial Company; owns bach light; 3 companies. ... - re i i ind 8, 500, 000 8, 500,000 
Wells- aloe naire dehctaiadipa niin ode DURAN Brinda: hip nsinint a aminenid os ‘ . 8,000,000 |... 
Western Elevator Association; 40 leading in Buffalo.............. ‘ ® 15, 000, 000 |. 
Western Factory Insurance Association; 23 companies ® -................... 23, 862, 500 | . 
Western Live 8 and Land Company phe tthcpebuehbkaemetnsosepeapers 408, 000 |...... ‘ 
Western Strawboard Company; plants not in American Company -............. Mn gid nada in cinch amseu TEL. coukebeted 2, 500, 000 2, 500, 000 
Western Union Fire Insurance Association; 59 companies in Western and |................-......- 47, 902, 368 |...... ‘ 
Southern States.® 
Western Union Telegraph; consolidated other companies in 1881, 1887, and 1894.| New York -.........- New York City-........ 97, 370,000 |. 
Weeueneese Air-Brake Company; bought American and Boyden companies IND ded ciculcbcdtiwtedons chcecekcesbs 10, 950, 000 |. 
Westinghouse Electric and Manufact Company; pools with General |..... ities ccdenss DORR saiwccecccseice | ee 
oe ann owns United States Electric otive Company and Walker 
Wholnale Draggiste’ epticgss Aanetiation; 25 firma. ® ........... 000,000 |.......... 
Wholesale Grocers of New aap i dibeiits Sindiilet Geis iloite talatidishe ascend 000, 000 |... 
Window Shade Manufacture Teenataiene nearly all in country 000,000 |. ......... 
Wire Cloth Manufacturers’ Association of America; 12 firt RB oe angie on prices. ..' 000, 500 |... ... j 
Writing Paper Trust; forming with 35 mills in i 000,000 | ..... ; 
Yarn (cotton hosiery) Manufacturers; fix eee oudeddtupabseabnbiiaawonphyhésoced 000,000 |...... 
I  dnnvckncnhat-tdedliicnssdemrestcnesconkbhnnnnines sheeienece 500, 000 |------ ; 
PI Ga tid dine mdiinntagk aahehedsthbaseighnsbnialibipihn Uskses sebdbatakiadegcsepntisvseniccanmactinettinwnsdbbes snweccveciod 918, 981 ! 870, 575, 200 





2 A few of the trusts included in this list are not at this particular time in full force. In most such cases new agreements are pending, and it is unlikely 
that, having realized the benefits of combination, capital in these industries will long continue to compete with itself. Some trusts, like the Michigan Salt 
Ana s to, the potato bug seater five years, or at other regular or irregular periods. The Paris Green Combine is likely to make its appearance during, or 

revious season. 
~s Whena trust Sages poten’ the amount of capital reported as issued i Sesmally taken, though it is often far above or below the actual capital employed. 
When not incorporated, the capital cmmloyed in the allied concerns is estimated. 
¢ Unincorporated trusts pay no di —_. y though Gey often poke rofits to the constituent com: ies. Sometimes the rate of dividends on preferred 


chock Sore for two or more kinds of such stock. In bonded indebtedness several kinds of bonds are often grouped together. 
ma 
6 ey typical trusts are taken in ape industries. Such trusts are duplicated in many other cities or sections of the country. 
is association maintains prices of proprie ey medicines by refusing to handle sold to wholesalers who cut prices. Similar local associations 
cover ail Fosclens of the United States and regulate prices of most leading articles. Jobbers and retailers have similar combinations in States, counties, 
* Wholesale * associations exist in all parts of the coun By means of rebates, etc., they assist the manufacturers of sugar, starch, baking 
powder null of Mliecks of Giar tadiapentidel  ecieiiaen anlioval inte , 


ADDITIONS TO TRUSTS AND COMBINATIONS. 
The following are some of the industrial trusts formed and projected since about the middle of March to May 27: 





Capitalization. 











Common Preferred 
stock, stock 











ieee ey ore eeaeenes | Agee |i 
and Bicctrie! tek chews plas ees ane ate [iD seespastenhassndeunaealh = oon 0 3,00, on 
3, 000, 00F 
American Gas ting Figtare Company for Mt upper Wether |-222.d0 22] atone | aso. 
tpu 
ste Pncuaaenys tment nator opemhshiiinetdis Gehabieinuseike Se, asi lenuismema nin 165, 000, 000 |. 
American Plumbing § pply and Lead a em Sed 25, 000, 000 10, 000, 000 
American Railways Company; to control wee Ree ap a EY SO Ao nscndcitsaiiobedbwencscuccess ces ! 25, 000, 000 | _. . 
American Railway Equipment ae forming—18 freight-car equipment 9, 730, 000 7, 730, 000 
gunna School SS 10,000,000 |...... 
American Shi 10, 000; 000 10, 000, 000 
American Smelting a oS 
Americ seat Rep Come Oey ; 000 
sippi River GED 1..........------ 
American Window Glass Sania eee ee wince abundant pbeaneecante Feipkuiaatleiian acl 90,000, 000 |.....-.--------- 
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ee an 
| Capitalization. 
Present name of trust. Where incorporated.| "cation principal -——————--—] 
| office, Common Preferred 
stock. stock 
Wri Pa) Company; forming with 21 mills in Massachusetts? __|._.._._. 3 2, 500, 000 12, 500, 000 
Aflomobe Machine and Screw Company; forming—9 screw manufacturers in % 000, 000 4, 000, 000 
Uni 
Breweries Company; forming—6-10 breweries -.................---.----- New Jersey.......... eS ee ae 8, 250, 000 6, 500, 000 
Sornegie Steel Company; forming—includes 15 Carnegie & Frick iron, steel |.....do_...- i Reicdbenpieinc WOPOEE vv ccsseebenees 125, 000, 000 25, 000, 000 
‘oke com : 
central Hudson Steamboat Company en cela sacl cccceccccccccece Ea sce E.R ead 1.000, 000 | 
Consolidated Street Car Company; 6 of largest manufacturers .................. at Bi i I te i a 10, 000) 000 8. 000, 000 
Chamber ooo Association; 50 manufacturers of side- |........................ Ch aed a ee 110, 000; 000 Pr 
ouleas andry Combine; forming with 75 steam laundries................-.--|-.-... 22. -cecce een nee. | ites 2s ee 14,000,000 |...... = 
Chicago Seah, D and Blin he Conepene: beeen — PARIES -....---020----- New SINE. cctctea Matind camcdieorsenetncstel 3, 500, 000 2, 500000 
, ee eee , 000, : 
ColumPinted 1c y; all artificial companies in Pittsburg.....--.....-....|.....-. enn Pratrverescnnncennons My oe on £006 ob 
Continental Cotton Ol Company; 7 Southern companies...............---.-.--- New Jersey ........- dang seadtcinacdthedasad 3, 000; 000 3, 000, 000 
Continen Company; with Standard Company; controls sardine |.....do ...-.....0..... | aa em Dae 8, 000, 000 al diihds 
output, 
Cotton Yarn Combination; forming—7 mills in Massachusetts -..................].-....-...-. one eee Se ee ort Sa Ys See 8, 460,000 | en 
Encaustic Tile Company; to control all companies......... 4, 000, 000 3, 000, 000 
Federt; Furnace Manufacturers’ Association; fixes prices Rime |. 
International Automobile and Vehicle Tire pempany; 8 rubber-tire companies. a 1, 500, 000 | 1, 500, 000 
r Paper Combination; forming with 4 Massachusetts companies..........|....-.......2...-..----- am 11,000,000 |...... ; ; 
Macbeth Evans. Glass Company; forming—5 chimney concerns, all in the 2,000, 000 | 
oa canna Rubber Company; ae 5, 000, 000 1, 000, 000 
National Association of Wagon a ee cee suaneacces Te ee ee a 140,000, 000 |... .. 
National Car Equipment Company; forming in California .-.....................| California............ Di atdiag hee 10, 000, 000 |....... 
National Company; forming—nearly all mills in United States ..........)-..22 220 cece cence [anew ee enn eneeneeceneneeeee 150, 000, 000 |. 
National eee meCCMRenOn, GP TEMS: NOS PICKS... ... 5... 2... cccns co cene| ence cncccncccecocecceeee | is eich er 12, 000, 000 |... 
National Glass pany; 17 flint bottle, etc., companies .._......... NN nee een ee een ee ccmbiaddeentobouce 4, 000, 000 8, 000, 000 
National Screw Company; forming—includes American and 18 other companies.|........................ ic edes 10, 000, 000 
Notional Straw * pompany; forming; ee with American Company * New Jersey. TCH Jontvessenscnacnerecesneees 2/000, 000 2,000, 000 
c Coast Biscuit Company; forming w g com ee et, DL Seiden Atle gna a edaaaa coed 2, 500, 000 1, 500, 000 
Patent Lesher Combination; torming; 95 per cent of United States product -..|......-...-............. ONUNE Ionccdaksasescct 120,000,000 }......- 
undry Company..............- a eee ee ee LE, | BN. i scbecicbeu cdimubdedasd abide sccacdbegecdes 1, 750, 000 1, 750, 000 
Puget Sound Packers’ tion; 8 big salmon packers; fixes prices........... PIE LELD Me. I iirsé dn descdvencns i 1 000, | eee : : 
—- ne and Senet a tat hie W, ae ore oe companies, OR beaded. New Jersey.......... Ge eniccinciadoede 2 000, oo s 25, 000, 000 
Combina : co! i a. 8 a eecdn edad wecesebelddbws dene bounds atedeaseose 25, , 25, 000, 000 
Southern New England Brick Man urers; trust forming.................. | 1 5, 000" 000 = : ah 
Springheld (ae Breweries Company; 4 breweries’ .......................- 1, 150, 000 1, 150, 000 
8 Metal Company; forming—10 companies, car-journal bearings, etc Lobe 4, 000, 000 1, 800, 000 
Standard Chain Company; forming—9 per cent machine-made chains 3, 260, 000 3, 250, 000 
Union Steel and Chain Company; forming. .....................-......-.-...-- 30, 000, 000 80, 000, 000 
United Fruit Compan ; 10 big companies; tropical fruits .................-..-.- New Jersey... SEED To scosseceten : 
Upiies roves ¢ tion Company; to control street railways in |-.... hide tieincdliee el le te cea badibns PERE Biwcive cous wssisce 
United Bates Dry Paint Eoaeeey; Sorestag—catnerel I -+<-~-- oone-- -| New Jersey ..... iid puddbeusbcwkiowbdeekt seco Bet » 4, 808, 000 
tates pany; ee a ee) lnctweenbeés checesewccocce 3, \ ) , 000, 000 
United States Glue Company; forming to control glue product................- New Jersey ......... Liglethinbecnsebessoonbneses 15, 000, 000 10, 000, 000 
United States arm Vomgeny; Sorming to unite 19 largest mills.......|.... i tee eeataininss all ilo taal lana 20, 000, 000 16, 000, 000 
United Zinc and Lead Company; tou mills in Missouri and DEAS ..........|..--d0 Ce ee  noenman 5, 000, 000 1, 000, 000 
Western Drug Jobbers; f TS 220 3. Coducbdeusocddbinslecesccoekecbenceseccecce eae nah adeteink wiedee 115, 000, 000 115, 000, 000 
anes citiiisecnae aetna tiaiat a aie eee | ee ek | peer erensconaaay «0s 962, 740, 000° = 830, 000 
enmeie Re | — ee 


In the above list only the ‘re tal stock and bonds actually aed or proposed 


a. trusts in the t. Thus the United Fruit Com 


Seal Dow and Blind ba. 
incorporated name of thet Tteel Steamers Combination. 








1Estimated. *$2,183,000 bonds. * $17,000,000 bonds. ‘ $100,000, 000 5 





per cent bonds. $500,000 bonds. * §1,500,0006 per cent bonds. 7 $1,150,000 bonds. 


500,000 6 per cent bonds. 


Some of the trusts marked “forming” are so far advanced that retraction is hard 


to be issued at once are given, when known. Some of the trusts in this 


pony includes the Boston Fruit Company; the United States Flour Millin Company 
ng, Com ny, etc. Some of the trusts are under different names, since being formally organized. Thus the Chicago 
y includes but little more than the Sash 


1y is the 


and Door Combination; the American Shipbuilding Compas nt 
y possible. 


ply secured options on plants and are attempting to float the bonds and stocks. 


Prosperity of the Farmer—More than $4,000,000,000 addod to his Wealth in 
Three Years—Testimony of the American Agriculturist to the Prosperity of 


the American Farmer under Protection. 





SPEECH 
HON. CHARLES H. GROSVENOR, 


OF OHIO, 
IN THE HovusE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Monday, June 4, 1900. 


Mr. GROSVENOR said: 


Mr. Speaker: The 


party to 
not real 


the views of a 


Bo 
March 


: 
; 
| 


under consideration the bill (H. R. 11538) making appro- 
Academy for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1901—- 


disposition of our friends of the Democratic 


to make it apparent that the posepessty of to-day is 


me to present and make a matter of permanent record 
well-known publication, the American Agriculturist, 


which has come to that substantial and deserv- 
our people, the farmer. It is published in its issue of 


17, 1900, and therefore presents a 
will be seen that it shows a gain of more 
the value of their farms, their 


w of their present con- 
an $4,000,- 
, and their live 
hundred millions in farm 





AGRICULTURAL PROSPERITY I8 HERE—FARM PRODUCTS ADVANCED IN 
VALUE NEARLY 388 PER CENT—A GAIN TO FARMERS OF OVER $1,600,000,000 
A YEAR—FARM REAL ESTATE FULLY RECOVERED IN VALUE—UNITED 
STATES FARMERS OVER $4,000,000,000 BETTER OFF—UNPRECEDENTED IM- 
PROVEMENT IN THE GREAT LIVE-STOCK INDUSTRY—FARM PRODUCTS OF 
EVEN LARGER VALUE FOR 1899 THAN DURING THE BOOM OF 1889—INCREASE 
IN NUMBER AND VALUE OF FARMS—OVER $00,000,000 OF FARM MORT- 
GAGES PAID OFF—GRATIFYING CONDITIONS THROUGHOUT THE NATION'S 
BASIC INDUSTRY. 


Advance in farm values for 1900. 


[Compared to the depths of depression.] 











| Per 

Amount. cant. 
IO iin nekncenditinkeoos eédaserannnenenes $698, 000, 000 38 
I snd akdind ocuannnecctaeséeneseacets 401, 000, 000 23 
Gain in Hve-atock produce .... 22... cc cccc cccccccccccceces 870, 000, 000 40 
Gain in other produce..........--....--------+++ sonwieaes 200, 000, 000 | 25 
eee Se Ste "1,669,000,000{ 31 
Gain in pod on ndimipbetienknn inenousae mqtocdesee 2,550, 000, 000 | 21 
A RR A AN 4, 219, 000, 000 | 24 





The astounding improvement in agricultural conditions now contrasted 
with the depths of depression in 1894-1896 is as little appreciated by the out- 
side public as was the farmers’ conditions during the hard times. It is con- 
servative, however, to say that the produce of United States farms in 1509 
will realize to the farmers over $1,600,000,000 more than their produce was 
worth in either of the depressed years of 1894-1896. This is an average ad- 
vance of 31 per cent in values compared to the low point. 

These values show an increase of 6 per cent, or nearly $400,000,000, over the 
census returns for 1889, which was a fairly prosperous period. Quite likely 
the comparison with ten years ago is really more favorable than this, but 
glaring errors in census returns, even when corrected as much as possible, 
admit of no more definite data for 1889. Inall cases some duplication of figures 
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APPENDIX TO THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 


is unavoidable; for instance, the increase in live shen: ev Rogueiaste repre- 
senting much grain consumed; but the basis is the same in all cases. 


Farm values now compared with the low point and 1889. 
[In millions of doliars.]} 





remarkable fact that is known to but few. With an enormously incr...;, 
consumption for cotton it is only necessary to restrict the area with; ” 
sonable limits to make the New York price average around 10 co);. ,.” 
pound for the next ten years,as it did from 1880 to 1890, 

STRENGTH IN LIVE-STOCK INTERESTS. 


Live steck has advanced nearly 40 per cent in value above the low 
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values, *| previous, | of 1896,and exceeds the high point of the boom that reached its 7.)).\. 
1900. 889. 1889. The gain during the past five years has been phenomenal, both in 11), 
; - mop ape oaaaaeiia —— ee = a vee by this little table (taken 
c rernmaer 
Tadd of lend, Watiibh 080 5 cen< ocnass- $11, 950 $13, wr ae more reliable than the Government’, 
TAGS DOB 2 crocs woccecedowsvs enccsseiecesiid 1,860 2,220 | —_ “ 
Implements and machinery -.............-- 450 Wambers ; 
Total investment............-.---.---- 200| «15,984 Ar —| aa 
= ee 1900. vance. 1896. 1900 AL 
BStagle GlOGS ...- er cneneewences capecscccencees 2,141 
BERGE BUGEINOD euipncce cocensdecictasesed 1,100 ar eer a i 
GET PUOED csunteyowecencunésséscecdseed 1,000 
Total product -....-..---------------| 4,480 4,241 eed 
Bt aple crops show a total value for the en cent greater a nee en nn neewne meee eee enee 
— — hladine Saeees: sae bates) ee gee aoe 
ace, inclu grea . crops, and | 0GS-...--.~-------- -----+---99- 
other sources of farm income inline dlaaitaneameamal Tasnily. 


etc.). show a of at least per Cans Companes a 
total of $200,000,000. These figures look large to the uninitiated; but when it 
is remembered that the income from *4e sales of the le item of poultry 
(inclading ) in the United State , amounts to over 000,000 a year, 
the conservative nature of our statistics can be better rstood. 

The produce from live stock, incl milk, butter, cheese, and por 
products, beef cattle, mutton -— — a and pelts, increase 
of horses, mules, etc., amounts to about one- of the value of the live stock 
at the beginning of each year. This conclusion is based on a careful inquiry 
covering a series of 4 

Farm lands, etc., depreciated terribly d the hard times, 
but have more than recovered =, Together with new farms and 


Sheep are higher than for twenty years, worth about double on th 

what they were five yeaes nue. 200 ore fully 20 per cent higher than ( 

been a in the pr rity 
ies ‘at quotations 30 1 Se einen tka ian ek ene mutton 
sheep ape ealing a Ww point. 

The extreme scansten tn. anAiie ve dell aie, panes ams hea been fo) 
by a 50 per centadvance in farm values. Indeed,cattleare worth mor: ; 

at any time since the industry assumed large Ceetans Tho value 

of cattle on farms this avertged within a few cents of $25 0 hex). 

compared to $14 in 1895, from — head between 1894 and 1887. By.» 

boom cattle averaged $2 per head. vy x 

when) dy nm to-day. This th in stockers and beef cattle is con 

rmed by the extraordinary demand for thoroughbred stock of the favorite 

beef breeds at almost unlimited prices, as well as by the great activity in tho 
range industry and farm feeding. 

In milch cowsthesameistrue. Cowsare worth 50 percent more now than 
during the ten preceding 1897,and are fully as high as during the boom 
of summer cheese got back to old-time prices. Butter has o; 
late sold much above the low quotations of four or five yearsago. Even milk 
sold in market is stiffening in and may go up to the values of tho early 
eighties, and will go there organized persistency by producers and rea. 


waneel heavily, 
Hogs have also advanced heavily, and though they have been worth mors 
on the now in years since the early eighties, thoy are 
worth more to-day relatively to the price of corn than foralongtime. Hos 
are to-day no in number than a dozen years ago. While population 
has increased om, to say of the growth of exporttrade. Few 
realize this fact, it meams good for hogs and pork product for 
several years to come, unless there should be sudden overproduction 


Average farm prices, per head, United States. 
Low point. | Adve 


iarm 


wed 


rhe et Ome « 


millions of dollars, or an increase from the low of two thousand five 
hundred and fifty millions and of one two hundred and twenty 
millions over values in June. SED, On Goterenansd beg She Futevel coneve. 
The value of live stock on farms in January of year was two thousand 
five hundredand t millions of an increase of six punted end 


machinery 

natural gain within the t six years, but owing to the fact that these is 
have been sold at such low prices of late years their total value to-day is 
probably about the same as a dozen years 

The total investment in ‘Amertenas ageisuamre ah the present time is thus 
set down as having a value of seventeen thousand five hundred and fifty mil- 
lions of dollars, or a gain of some three thousand three hundred over the 
extreme depths of depression, and a of nearly one thousand six hundred 
millions over the comparatively high of values indicated by the Federal 
census taken in June, 1889. 

IMPROVEMENT IN STAPLE CROPS. 


This table compares the ave farm price of leading staples during the 
. with the farm val por bushel, pound, orton of 



















of extreme depression ue 
same crops grown last year 






































: Per {in total Date.| Am’t.| 720» | Per 
| ___— 215 Mia Dubie NANO 5 = Locclew cine <iiitlibieniesatis sili 
Wheat 491 19 48 | Mules........-..----.-----------+ 2-2 -e ne eee ee ne nee 
Qats ......cesece 187 3B §5 | Cows --........--------------------------++----+--+ 
Buckwheat -... - 892 2 17 | Cattle ..-... .------- ----- 2-0-2 ++ enn ene een eee 
Barley . 833 25 70 | Sheep ..--..-.-----......-.---------- -----+ ----+--- 
Rye -......- - 408 25 BO | Hogs......-.-.2-----.000- nn ne enn nee enn ene ene eee 
Potatoes ....... 27 44 2 
eer) os $ . FARMERS PAYING UP MORTGAGES. 
Hay - 6.00 21 49 The extensive inquiry conducted by the American agriculturist weok! 
in 1896-97 as to the movement of Sonn mortunans has been kept up sinc», 
-aeeeae-|--.----{, 659,000,000 {2, 180,000,000 j.......)...... 82 | far as feasible. Our work affords the onl for an opinion on this « 





ject since the Federal census returns for y, 1890, and the latter w: 
at best somewhat conflicting and unsatisfactory. Condensed into « |) 
comparison we get this table, showing— 
United States farms, mnumber owned and mortgaged. 
| 





’ Wheat is low compared to some other owing directly to the large 
:? visible supply throughout the world. Yet current comparatively low 
level of wheat values is nearly one-fifth higher than in 1894 when wheat went 














‘almost out of *’ and the total value of the crop, by reason of the larger 
production, was 48 per cent greater for the past a ag during the year 1900. 15% 


Oats are also one third higher than the low point, while last year's 0 
oats was so much greater in volume that the total value of oats is more 
half as large again. Corn is 


- 

















to or snore ont | Occupied by owners .......---------+ -------ee--- 
peice to oe tively low, it is naw Seeee than at this season for six years 
past, 2° exception Lave crop. Many feeders claim that Total number RR i cttes. casuckies 
fort and oats put tito hogsand cattle have Yielicd a higher return per bushel = 

Hay a considerable increase in value in of last year's ORs Seen Srraaes Hare were: | 
short and the large of old carried over. is mate- but mortgaged .......... ............ 


Aen ene eee wee one 








Se ei 












roportion (69 per cent) of these farms are occupied by their 

3 ar chad ten ears ago, tenantecccapying St per cent of them against 
own cont in 1890. is contrary to the general impression, but is partly 
& per cont puying of farms during the late period of low values by those who 
due to viously been tenants. In spite of this, the number of farms now un- 
- pir reage that are occa their owners is certainly no greater than 


- her 

ten yar oe on farms have been actually off since 1890 
Joe post impossible to say. From 1893 to 18% many millions were fore- 
2s J. especially in the semiarid region, and the farms merged ipto large 
aes or stock As near as we can get at it, the amount of mort- 
holdings ‘rms. cou by their owners is now about §300,000,000 less than 
gases “rsago. The great bulk of this vast sum apparently represents the 
ten years a® mortgages by actual owners, who now own their farms freeand 
Per of all incumbrance. This movement has been strongest in the great 

corn and wheat States of the central West. 
“Ore value of farms shows & gain, while the ex mo S average 
ler inamount. Thus mortgages now average only about 27 per cent of 
value of the farms they are on, compared to 36 per cent formerly. The 
. te of interest has also fallen materially. The great bulk of mortgages now 
S force was incurred to buy the farm or to improve it—praiseworthy objects. 


A larger 


American National Red Cross Association, 


SPEECH 


HON. TOWNSEND SCUDDER, 


OF NEW YORK, 
In THE House OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Wednesday, May 16, 1900. 


2 der consideration the bill (S. 2931) to incorporate the 
ae ‘ed Cross Association, and for other eee 

Mr. SCUDDER said: ; 

Mr. Speaker: I shall occupy the attention of the House for only 
a few moments, 

This bill is one which has in different forms, but all having the 
same general p , been favorably reported to both Houses of 
Congress, but faiied to receive consideration, and has once passed 
both Houses, reaching the President too late to become a law. 
The importance and magnitude of the work of the American 
National Red Cross for the past sixteen years is such as entitles 
it to recognition and its work and insignia to the protection of the 
Government, which it is organized to serve in cases of national 
calamity or R 

The a of the Red Gross in thedifferent civilized countries of the 
world is carried out ap Aen open treaty between forty-three 
of the civilized nations. It was the outcome of a conference which 
convened in Geneva, Switzerland, October 26, 1863, at which four- 
teen governments were represented by delegates, and there were 
also present fivemembers of the Geneva committee, six delegates of 
different associations, and some unaccredited visitors. Its object 
was to find outand agree upon humane and reasonable methods for 
the treatment of the unfortanate and helpless victims of war, and 
aseries of resolutions looking to this object and providing methods 
by which they should be carried out were adopted. These resolu- 
tions were the basis of the Red Cross raf of August 22, 1864, 
which was entered into at Geneva, Switzerland, by the plenipo- 
tentiaries representing Italy, Baden, Belgium, Denmark, Spain, 
Portugal, } Saxony, Wurtemburg, and tne Federal 
Council of Switzerland. 


This treaty has been found of incalculable usefulness in every 
war which occurred in Europe since its adoption. During 
the first ten years of its existence there were five great wars, and 
in all of them the National Red Cross of each signatory country 
e wounded and 


armies. 

ton, whose public work for humanity began in 
" urope at the outbreak of the Franco- 
Prussian war and was asked to jon the relief corps of the Red 
Cross in the field, which she did, and her heroic service on the 
battlefields of France a that war are matters of history. 
When she returned to her native country, by request of the Inter- 
the Red Cross at eva, Switzerland, 
t of the Geneva treaty to the President 
President Garfield in his first mes- 
recommended the accession of the United 
treaty. President Arthur in his first message to 
made same recommendation; the Committee on 
Relations of the Senate a favorably, and it was 
March 1, 1888, mating the United States the thirty nobis pat 
’ e -second coun- 

— come into the tion Cross trea’ 


ty. 
formed to = a ae h 


g 


the Red Cross to all cases of national emer- 
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7 there has been added an article 
known in foreign countries as the ‘American 


439 


amendment,” and in accordance with this article this country has 
already, under the leadership of this same woman, given its aid to 
Russia at the time of the famine in 1892, to Armenia and Turkey 
in 1896. In our country the Red Cross has led in ameliorating 
and relieving the sufferings arising from the fires in Michigan in 
1881; the Mississippi floods in 1882 and 1883; the Mississippi cyclone 
in 1883; the Ohio and Mississippi floods in 1884; the Charleston 
earthquake in 1886; the Mount Vernon, IIl., cyclone of 1888; the 
Florida yellow-fever epidemic of 1888; the Johnstown disaster of 
1889; the Pomeroy, Iowa, cyclone of 1893, and the South Carolina 
islands hurricane of 1893 and 1894, 

At the request of the President of the United States and with 
the permission of Spain the American National Red Cross carried 
the bounty of the people of this country to the suffering recon- 
centrados of Cuba in 1897, 1898, and 1899, 

The work done by the Red Cross in the late Spanish-American 
war in Cuba and in the hospitals and camps in the United States 
was far-reaching in its benefactions, including, as it did, officers 
and men, friend and foe alike, and many a man to-day owes his 
lite to the Red Cross. 

All meetings of the international conferences of the Red Cross 
have recommended to the governments concerned the importance 
| of the protection of the Red Cross as the sacred insignia of this 
humane work and also urged the necessity of the incorporation 
of their National Red Cross committees. In pursuance of this 
recommendation every signatory country except ours has so pro- 
tected its Nationa! Red Cross, most of them with measures much 
stronger than those embraced in the accompanying bill. 

Our delay in this matter has resulted in the unauthorized use 
of the Red Cross to collect money from the people of the United 
States which has never reached the American National Red Cross 
or any auxiliary Red Cross body. There should be an incorpo- 
rated national body to carry out the provisions of the treaty, and 
the insignia of the treaty, the red cross on a white ground, is en- 
titled to legislation which will give it legal protection for its 
humanitarian work. 

It seems to me that honor should fall to those to whom honor 
is due. This Red Cross Society has built up for itself the enviable 
name which it now bears, and that name and the work of the 
society are so closely identified with this emblem—the red cross— 
it seems to me both fair and equitable that the emblem be pre- 
served to it and not paraded about, taken or used by anybody and 
everybody for any or every b pe ag thereby detracting from the 
honor inseparably connected with the Red Cross Society through 
its work of humanity for humanity. 

The committee has given this matter very careful consideration. 
I sincerely hope that its action and its report upon this bill will 
be accepted and adopted by the House. This society has won for 
itself, not alone in this country, but also beyond the seas, an hon- 
orable, enviable record. Foreign countries pay it their tribute. 
Pray why should the emblem which is so closely and honorably 
associated with its work be used to raise funds or advertise by any 
who may choose to take it, any more than the trade-mark of a cor- 

ration or business man should be taken so likewise and used? 

he action of the committee should be sustained by this Honse, 
that the bill as reported and amended should be passed, and the 
emblem of the Red Cross preserved to and handed down to future 
generations associated with the work of this noble organization. 



























The Colored Citizen—His Share in the Affairs of the Nation in the Years 1897- 
1900—Fifteen Thousand Participated in the War—The President’s Generous 
Treatment of Colored Men in the Military and Civil Service of the Government, 


SPEECH 


or 


HON. CHARLES H. GROSVENOR, 


OF OHIO, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Monday, June 4, 1900, 


The House ving under consideration the bill (H. R. 11538) making appro- 
priations for the Military Academy for the fiscal year ending June Ww, 1wl— 
Mr. GROSVENOR said: 
Mr. Speaker: I can not let pass this opportunity, at the close of 
a long session of this Congress and the end of three years of this 
A on, without putting into permanent form for a record 
to enlighten future generations the history of the part which the 
col citizen has had in the stirring events of this remarkable 
—. It is a period in the history of the country of which fu- 
generations will be proud, as are those of to-day, and as the 
colored citizens of the United States have participated nobly in 
it, itis but justice to them that the facts be put on record, 
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appointments wader this Admin 
colored race is better ted 
ice to-day than at any time during the past 
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In civil duties in Washington and throughout the States, in the 
Army, in the Navy, in the heat and labor of the campaign, and on 
the battlefield he has been active, earnest, faithful, even unto 
death, risking his life fearlessly in defense of that country in 
which too many States permit his exclusion from the rights of 
citizenship. But in spite of his wrongs by those whom he faith- 
fully served as a slave, he has gone confidently forward, trusting 
in the continued and increasing control of the party which gave 


him freedom and has always stood for his rights as a citizen. 


HIS PART IN THE WAR. 


I want first to speak of his part in the war—in Cuba, in Porto 


Rico, inthe Philippines. ‘‘ Would a war with Spain 


benefit the 


negro?” was a popular question for debate. Some thought it would 


benefit; others thought not. In many 


ts it has been a god- 


send, and beyond dispute a great benefit. If in no other way, 
15,048 privates have shown their —— and their valor by 


offering their bared breasts as shie 


ds for their country’s honor; 


4,114 (the regulars) did actual, noble, and heroic service at El 
Caney,San Juan, and Santiago, while 266 officers (261 volunteers 
and 5 regulars) did similar service and demonstrated the ability 
of the American negro to properly command even so well as he 


does readily obey. 


. When we have learned to speeesane that three years ago the 


negro had in the Army only 50 


rs and 4,114 privates and that 
one year ago he had 266 officers and 15,048 privates, we must know 


that inestimable benefit has come tothe race. Among the officers 
are to be found many of the brightest minds of the race. Fully 80 


pos cent of those in authority come from the best-known and most 
fluential familiesin the land. Their contact with and influence 
upon their superior officers will be sure to raise the negro in the 
popular esteem and do incalculable good. Some of these men are 
colonels at $3,500 per annum, lieutenant-colonels at $3,000, majors 
at $2,500, captains (mounted) at $2,000, captains (not mounted) 
at $1,800, first lieutenants (mounted) at $1,600, first lieutenants 


(not mounted) at $1,500, etc. 
There were in 1899 in the service the following: 












Regiment and company. a 

REGULARS. 
Ninth United States Cavalry ........-.... cscs cecceonenses 1,177 
Tenth United States Cavalry ............ 1,016 
Twenty-fourth United States Infantry . 1,080 
Twenty-fifth United States Infantry ....................... R41 














Tenth United States Volunteer Infantry 
Total volunteers 


‘Total regular officers 
Total regulars .. 


TEE nem tnehecensoonamtnininsineenetnneuheitinniall 4,114 
VOLUNTEERS. eee 
I St III... iss na ctenemetenmmoennindinananmee 46 ; 
yf ll, Re EA COE 1,141 
Third North Carolina Infantry. 40 , 059 
aren See Kansas Infantry 29 848 
Sixth Virginia Infantry......-. 28 823 
Ninth Ohio Battalion .......... 16 419 
A and B, Indiana Infantey ........ccccscesstovcccveccoeccese 7 213 
Seventh United States Volunteer Infantry ................ 2 981 
Eighth United States Volunteer Infantry ................- 23 Rot 
Ninth United States Volunteer Infantry .................. = 990 
259 


Ree Re Reet Rene Rennes Beene en eeee 






Paymasters » 2 
Officers. ....... 260 
Grane Sete ..<ccanrcaciatsmoene SL htncodedgeptlindibipeenseuiiaibubbashine 15, 050 


IN THE CIVIL SERVICE. 


In the civil service of the Government the colored man has par- 
ticipated more fully than ever before. President McKinley, who 


- has a a disposition to honor the race and to grant it 


a fair and just share of the honors he had the power to bestow, 
has called the colored man to man itions of honor—to a larger 
number than any other Presiden the history of the country. 
On this point I desire to quote the Hon. Judson W. Lyons, the 
efficient and honored of the Treasury, who, in a speech 
delivered at the annual of the Republican leaders of the 
city of New York, January 27, 1900, said: 


Tam prepared to prove from the records of the Government, beyond all 

ey Sa that more colored men have employment in 
e service of the Government 

civil war. 1 oua Surther prepared to dhew Sse has 

the names of more colored men to the Senate for confirmation to office than 

of hat more colored men have received original 

eee ae ee ae a 

re e branch Federal serv- 
“during st third of a century, and that in 





a 


the classified service of the Government at Washington, covered j,y th 


civil-service law of 1883, colored men have been promoted to highe: average 


es than ever before. 
The facts themselves, taken from the recordsof the Government, so fy, 
obtainable, bear out each one of these statements. There are on ¢},,...°° 
rolls of the Federal Government, in all of its branches, the names of |. .»,-!’*) 


o persons who receive reguiar employment and ~~ yarns 
number than at a7 ime since the close of the civil was. This awect ar 

of employees is distributed as follows: In the service of the Governm.... 
the District of Columbia, 2,517; in the various branches of the ser); 
side of Washington, 7,500; in the Army and Navy, 8,250. ae 


+ 
eater 


As proof of my second statement that President McKinley has sex +} 
names of more colored men to the Senate than any one of his predecosso.> 
Isubmit the following facts: Nominations of all classes, 233, divided 1s 1, 
lows: Commissions in the Army, 186; collectors of internal revenwuo. ©: .,.. 


suls, 9; receivers of public moneys, 4; register of lands, 1; surveyor gonora) 
1; naval officer, 1; collectors of customs, 9; postmasters, 15; ministers ¢, 
foreign countries, >: recorder of deeds, 1; ers of census, 2; secretary 
of legation, 1, and Register of the Treasury Department. y 

As to original appointments, there have been upward of 7,000 of 4) 
classes, or slightly more than one-third of the sum total. , 

A hasty survey of the situation shows that the colored race has more ¢, 
suls abroad, more commissioned officers in the Army, more colle. 
customs and deputy collectors of customs, more collectors and employees jn 
the Internal-Revenue Service, more postmasters and postal employees than 
at any time heretofore in the history of the Government. 

In the classified service at Washington there has been an unprecedented 
number of promotions of colored employees. The average grade of colored 
clerks is at least one step higher than has ever before been attained. Jn ona 
very large bureau of a tment every colored clerk has received a pro. 
motion, and in some instances clerks have received two promotions since the 
beginning of the present Administration. This is in marked contrast to the 
conduct of the p' Democratic Administration, when reducti: 


mn- 
ors of 


ns 
dismissals were the order of the day. [might here add that under the _ 
dent's civil-service order of May 29, 1899, a number of colored men, dismisseq 
from the service during the preceding Democratic Administration, hayo 
been reinstated. 
Our people draw in salaries and pay from the Federal Treasury $5,538,419. 
Nor are these millions of dollars and these thousands of places the sum total 


of benefit that the race receives from this 


recognition. Far outweighing 
these mere material advantages is the moral influence proceeding froin the 


fact that colored men given the opportunity are showing capacity of no 
mean order in the administration o _—s and responsible trusts. By this 
means the critics and detractors of t 


e race are silenced, the friends of the 
race are encow , and the masses of the zace itself are inspired wit | hope, 
and are encouraged to put forth their utmost exertions to rise from unfor- 
tunate conditions. Opportunity is the one word that needs to be written in 
the lexicon of our race, and the Republican party has well-nigh comploted 
the writing of that word. 

Upon this record the Administration of President McKinley has no fears 
in appealing to the colored Republicans of the ee President McKinley 
has at all times been entirely frank and sympathetic toward us. He has 
listened to our representatives at all times when they came to present the 
cause of the race. He bas discharged his duties in the love of man and in 
the fear of God. The colored race in the United States has had no steadier 
friend in the White House at Washington than William McKinley. 

Take this question of lynching asan example. In his inaugural) address on 
the 4th of March, 1897, when he was just entering upon his responsible duties 
as President of the United States, he spoke out firmly and decidedly against 
this wing evil, and put the moral influence and weight of his office against 
it. He hassince renewed and confirmed the opinions uttered in his inaugural 
address in his recent to the Fifty-sixth Congress. Every man who 
runs may read his utterances on lynching and know where he stands with 
reference to this question. 

In the case of the assassination of Postmaster Baker at Lake City, S.C, 
every resource of the Administration was exhausted to secure the apprehen- 
sion and conviction of the assassins. ample reward was offered, skilled 
detectives were employed, the culprits were arrested, ample evidence to 
convict was secured, able counsel was em ; but a mist resulted only 
because the poate sentiment of the vicinity from which the jury was selected 
was averse toa verdict of guilty, nor would he reestablish that office where 
Postmaster Baker had been so foully until the colored citizens 
of that town came forward under a petition and asked for its reestablish- 
mentand presented the name of a person who had had no t, either actively 
or passively, in the assassination of Postmaster Baker. nold proverb says, 
“Love is acts, not words.” Judged by this standard, President McKinley 
fills the full measure of reasonable expectation, and stands out in the full 
my é public opinion and conscience as the ideal embodiment of a firm and 
just ruler. 


FINANCIALLY CONSIDERED. 


Now let us consider the financial side of the question. The col- 
ored citizens had during the war 266 officers, approximated, and a 
fair average of salaries, at $1,600, $425,600; 14,784 privates, at $208, 
$3,075,472; 5,000 men employed as drivers, cooks, servants, labor- 
ers, etc., at $250 per year, $1,250,000. Total, $4,751,072. 

Add to this the honor attached to the following names and posi- 
tions: Col. J. R. Marshall, of Illinois; Col. James Young, of North 
Carolina; Col. J. M. Brown, of Kansas; Lieutenant-Colone! Taylor, 
of North Carolina; Maj. John R. Lynch, of Mississippi; Maj. R. 
R. Wright, of Georgia; Maj. Charles Young, of Ohio; Major Hay- 
wood, of North Carolina; Major Walker, of North Carolina. — 

Below follow other figures kindly furnished by the respective 
Departments: 


POST-OFFICE DEPARTMENT. 
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INTERIOR DEPARTMENT. 











Secretary's office: 

seen ee neers toners en ete i 
Te ine 2, B80 
Bat  GO...-----eere woneee art 
ao . ee ee 240 
la 20. cceee SOOO core meee ee eee nee SOS EEe SHS EHe SEEEES SESE weES ese eEEe Eee ae . 
18 12, 800 

General Land Office: ane 
Sek Dens Enset Sere wnree? BESTS Orono nose Cosson menscawenecocese conccene > x 
lat 2 716. ccccccocecs coeeeseoeceses sacere cncs ceccce cess cosecesssses s-occcees 2, 776 
Lat 2RD. ..~.enennenee nes ecnene cnceee conene ecccceccccceccsccescees 2,222 
Lat 1,986 ...c00eaneccecnnanenencewnscen cen senses enaces cenenecaneee cncrenes ar 
lat 1,600 i ee eee OLS BNSC SCCVSSSH DSSS OL CANE SO EageCS 1, : 
Dat 1,400. ---c-nnencnenee acces cccnne cree nen tecseecccennne arenes saceceeens 2, 800 
Gat 1:200.crcccceeesenneee sccreanessnensees cetsee anes cesneeseen senses naeces 4, 200 
2 at 900 ne eee eens Meee mene nee Rene Rae e ee enee ew eee ua en anne eeeene eaneee 1,800 
8 at GOD nnn nn cnnn canna nnnenncnenec ens ceneee eenenn mannan ancene anne mean nnne 5, 280 
21 26, 264 

STATE DBPARTMENT. 

Consular service: 
Lab GE MDD 002 --2---n00e een esnrnennrers eonnccnecesces nonennennnosance sens = 
Lat 4,000... --ccccen conc cnenmmecce cesses concen nncenocncecnccseansennssenee ’ 
2at 2,500 OO RRR SOOO EE OEE OEE HEE RHEE S HEE OEEEEE SHEERS HERE EEE EE EEOE 5, 000 
Dat 200D. 2 ocean coeeen ener rene rcee nnn nnccen coneeennnenccnnnancccewesons 4, 000 

500 








£9 "87,740 | 
PATENT OFFICE. et 
Bence ik annas o.0en ~-00se doscnn conpnaniosccsececce - 1,400! 
Sak Ubcclesesc it on; coantnnpenaivonentonneennenanntionnn 2, 400 ! 
Ce Mee, SII Th non icaclinmpeuintamainreraneoakterss 5.040 
a | edn SccawSccdinedaderdbacpcwucccce 5, 400 
Wat Ee Oe eee Reet e eee eee ene n een nes tame weneee rrr errr errr 7, 200 
pe ale ee ee ae 1,080 
38 “22, 520 
Geological Survey: a 
at $720 conn haan . Te eelintinknoameteos eocens$ cnevenssencancesetecsgeco 720 
i acetd EE SEin dean wate sand 0002 0c cece cacececcccus coccseccecccsesoee 4, 800 
Ne ean an nc wocene coccce cccnce conten cocess ounce 520 
ee cand mae beGebee cocesccs cocces case cqcces auncse cece 480) 
CRE Depancnncemnecsmhnnys hithintnestin aes epencocquebastneteeeehanen 720 
15 7,240 
Miscellaneous: et I 





GOVERNMENT PRINTING OFFICE. 
168 men, at an average salary of §700 per annum.................-..--.. 117,600 


RECORDER OF DEEDS OFFICE. 


Ca ib cewecdccccccccescoecccces 4,000 
os ciinc wscdenebequenccececcce 2, 400 
1 OR i oieen Ske path ipa ThE tinct pecune 900 
06 ee cei oe Se Bee 6, 400 
a es. nee cuaceesccees 240 

120 « 





Add to these figures the following reasonable estimates: 


State Department, $20,000; Navy Department, $20,000; War 
Department, $30,000; Treasury Department, $200,000; Agricul- 
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tural and Executive Departments, $25,000, and we have the follow- 
ing: 
RECAPITULATION, 


ss iii te monceat neues oddigtinethndenks eadvestheintaeGand tenes $4,751,072 
CONOR ....... . naccneee unqvcenencegel seeGuenees qdhnbeba 24, 680 
I RD IED. OO, MOI ES ‘ 271, 000 
EAMES AE IS ERI ITE EERE SESE CE EEE 117, 600 
ES REST SPR ER SEES HR RET 55, 260 
ed, i a ne i bobaiiads bale eaaibans 25, OOO 
i i COCR ERRGELD 8. ccnnnuce Nubded wend mundecedenes ques 20, 000 
rc. hod. | eh ohenbbebasaetuhvedicbadaddees 20, 000 
I es eenieniedet 30, 000 
SET BOUTIN. « ncnne chi pandingndudlerende Gussqecuesuadsewseuwnees 200, 000 
Agricultural and Executive Departments. .....................-...- 25, 000 

. ss FS a A a ee ae 5, 588, 612 


Then, when we shall have added the salaries of the hundreds of 
postmasters, deputy postmasters, collectors of customs, collectors 
of internal revenue, with their thousands of deputies, the numer- 
ous watchmen, custodians of public buildings in many States, 
three supervisors of census, and at least 150 enumerators with an 
average pay of $50 each, we can readily figure the enormous sum 
of $6,000,000 salary drawn by the negro under the openhanded 
and generous Administration of William McKinley! 


PROMINENT COLORED MEN IN THE COUNTRY’S SERVICE. 


The following is a partial list of colored men and women in the 
service of the country, appointed in every instance by President 
McKinley or those acting under his instructions. And here it is 
proper to say that while Mr. McKinley has been deeply engrossed 
with the most intricate problems of statecraft, he od not been 
unmindful of the just claims of the race. He has distributed the 
official rewards with rare tact and judgment, and no element 
which assisted in the masterful triumph of 1896 is without repre- 
sentation. The negro vote has fared handsomely at his hands. 
Colored men of intelligence and character have been selected from 
every section of the country to fill positions of trust and profit 
under the Administration, and the instance has yet to be recorded 
where the honor has been bestowed unworthily. 

Indeed, while it is a fact of great significance that the President 
has within nineteen months appointed fully twico as many negroes 
as any previous Administration, developments are now being so 
shaped by him, through a revision of the civil-service regulations, 
that the number of negro officeholders will be increased fourfold, 
Not only this, but the constitutional rights of the negro will con- 
tinue to be sacredly regarded and his future in the new posses- 
8 ons will be surrounded by every guaranty calculated to insure 
his peace and material well-being. The great work which the 
Administration hasdone in the line of negro recognitionis graphic- 
ally illustrated by the subjoined roster, which gives some of the 
more important positions to which eminent negroes have been as- 
signed since the advent of the present régime. From this roster 
is omitted dozens of Army appointments, scores of civil-service 
appointments, promotions, and retentions, Stete recognition, and 
hundreds of minor departmental positions, which are the legiti- 
mate fruits of the great victory of 1896, and which should be 
placed to the credit of the Administration. 


FEDERAL APPOINTMENTS GIVEN TO COLORED MEN, 


J. W. Lyons, Register of the Treasury. 
H. A. Rucker, collector internal revenue, Atlanta, Ga. 
C. 


. 


J. H. Deveaux, collector of customs, Savannah, Ga. 
C. GC. Wimbish’, collector of port, Atlanta, Ga. 

I McCottrie, collector of port, Georgetown, 8S. C. 
Budd Coffee, St. Marys, Ga. 

R. R. Wright, paymaster in Army. 

Rev. C. T. Walker, chaplain in Army. 

Dr. George C. Stoney, surgeon in Army. 

E. R. Belcher, deputy collector customs, Brunswick, Ga. 
M. P. Morton, postmaster, Athens, Ga. 

L. H. Lofton, postmaster, Hogansville, Ga. 

J. T. Jackson, postmaster, Darien, Ga. 

Mrs. E. L. Bamfield, postmistress, Beaufort, 8. 
Dr. A. M. Curtis, surgeon in chief, Freedmen’'s 
Rev. B. W. Arnett, jr., chaplain in Army. 
John R, nee, paymaster in Army. 

James Hill, register of lands, Jackson, Miss. 
Frank P. Brinson, postmaster, Duncansville, Miss. 
Thomas Keys, postmaster, Ocean Springs, Miss. 

H. P. Cheatham, recorder of deeds, District of Columbia. 


Cc. 
Hospital. 


John C. Dancy, collector of port, Wilmington, N. C. 
Dr. J. E. Shepard, Internal-Revenue Service, North Carolina. 
Rev. O. L. W. Smith, minister to Liberia. 


John T. Williams, consul, Sierra Leone, Africa. 

Mrs. 8S. E. Jones, postmistress, Bladen County, N. C. 
Colin Anthony, postmaster, Scotland Neek, N. C. 
Joseph E. Lee, collector of internal revenue, Florida 
D.N. - y, collector of port, St. Augustine, Fla. 
Dr. L. Pivinaston, consul, Cape Haitien, Haiti. 

. F. Powell, minister to Haiti. 

Robert Pelham, special Indian agent. 

. C. Leftwich, receiver of public money, Monteqmery. 
. V. Cashin, receiver of public money, Huntsville, Ala, 
R. A. Parker, Internal-Revenue Service, Alabama, 

Dr. A. M. Brown, surgeon in Army. 

Rev. I. Dawson, postmaster, Eutaw, Ala. 

M. W. Gibbs, consul, Tamatave, Madagascar. 

ittle Rock, Ark. 


Ark. 
Danish West Indies. 


“RS 


Ala. 


e+) 


e 


. E. Bush, receiver of public money, 
Fred. Havis, postmaster, Pine Bluff, 
M. B. Van Horn, consul, St. Thomas, 
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Dr.G H. Jackson, consul, La Rochelle, France. 
John P. Gress. superintendent of stamp division, Post-Office Department. 
C. L. Maxwell, consul, Santo Domingo. 
W. T. Anderson, a Regular Army chaplain. 7 
H. Y. Arnett, comparer, office of recorder of deeds, District of Columbia. 
KE. P. MeCabe, Oklahoma. 
N. T. Velar, postmaster, Brinton, Pa. 
J. H. Jackson, postmaster, Pennsylvania. 
J. N. Ruffin, consul, Asuncion, P. y, 
Gen. Robert Smalls, collector of port Beaufort, 8. C. 
F. J. Baker, postmaster, Lake City, 8. C. 
J. E. Wilson, postmaster, Florence, 8. C. 
T. ©, Walker, collector of port, Saqpqpennedk, Va. 
R. T. Greener, consul, Viadivostock, Russia. 
Dr. H. W. Furniss, consul, Bahia, Brazil. 
W. A. Gaines, Internal-Revenue Service, Kentucky. 
Dr. J. O. Holines, pension examiner, Kentucky. 
J. R. Spurgeon, secretary legation, Liberia. 
amen, naval officer, New Orleans, La. 


nera isiana. 
Mrs. V. E. Bahn, postmistress, Madisonville, La. 
E. L. Simon, postmaster, South Atlanta, Ga. 


So Mr. McKinley reached the close of three years of his service 
firmly established in the confidence of the people and stronger 
than ever by reason of en successful oe ete the grand 
old ship of state through the channel of poli unrest, skillfully 
escaping the Scylla of domestic discord while steering away from 
the Charybdis of foreign complication. 

In war or in peace, whether dealing with whites or blacks, for- 
eigner or native, President McKinley's course has been dictated 
by a singleness of ee of faithfully administering the 
trust placed in his hands. Uninfluenced by prejudice, unmoved 
by ill-advised clamor, and unruffled by captious criticism, he pur- 
sues the even tenor of his way, adhering steadfastly to the right 
as God gives him to see the right, vindicating day by day the 
judgment of his supporters, and pee to the nations of the 
globe the perfect embodians nt of the typical American. 


RECORDER CHEATHAM ON THE SITUATION—WHAT ONE OF THE RACE'S 
MOST POWERFUL LEADERS SAYS OF PRESIDENT M'KINLEY'S ADMINISTRA- 
TION—NRGRO INTELLIGENCE UPON THE SIDE OF REPUBLICANISM. 


At no timesince the enfranchisement of the negro have so many conflicting 
problems confronted our people and called for keener discrimination or 
calmer judgment. It gives me infinite re to note the intelligent inter- 
est taken by my race in all the questions now up for solution. It points toa 
brighter era and offers a remedy for many of the ills that now beset us. The 
more the pegre reads and studies, the better he becomes acquain 
history of the country and the attitude of parties on the issue of human 
rights, the s ra Republican he becomes. The so-called 
of other days is giving away to the conviction that asa business propo- 
sition the Republican a more a. trusted to conduct the affairs 
of government, and t continuance power is the surest method of 
eustaining and increasing the wave of prosperity now sweeping over the 


land. 
tion of President McKinley is a success. He has led 
a f war; he made the name of the 
United States and honored in every nook and cranny of the civ- 
ilized world; his policy of judicious expansion, as exemplified in the acquisi- 
tion of the Phili Porto Rico, and the of Cuba, is placing 
our beloved na - Sane the period of and is broader 
avenues for the in ent of capital and the nee of pases 
ples; he has given the in the domestic and diplo- 
matic service, and has C23 ee to prove anew our skill 
and valor upon the field of battle; he jast given us two regiments of 
picked men, and placed over them the gallant heroes who won fame at San- 
0 


naccord with military the colonel and regim 
ticians of wide e happen to be white, but I am satisfied that 
when the troops take the field, and w soldier performs, as he 
will, some conspicuous act of bra and demonstrates question his 
SS yg cieinen ust be earned, and it only be 
ohim. Every step we vance m can 
and eternal 


officers are tac- 


held by hard and continuous work may seem 

cruel, but it is the condition we are meet, and we might as well 

pepvere ourselves for merciless com tion. Our future in 
ndustry, education, and the ability to do what is needed a better th 


anyone else can do it, with equal prom 
lies in making friends with the 
7" hn f +y = ih the problem be solved by natural 
ere ope for the negro, can D 
rocesses, if he just keops “hamesering away,” and permits no unit 
or advancement to escape him. We have good friends in the as we 
as in other sections of the country, and we should be careful when we dis- 
cuss the situation not to abuse those who are a us. 
Ihave no aoe the a ae The t's wise and conserva- 


tive administration will be sustained, and Judge Nash will elected by a 
healthy majority. The n voters are too sensible to be away by ap- 
peals to prejudice and and under the of such eminent men 
of affairs as George A. M W. R. W. H. Parham, H. C. Smith, 
John P. Green, Charles Robert Harlan, and others, they will rally 
<T e actualen. at ee waparesaliy 
an 

thas ta Se by brought about uy Republican enesess he will endey ax 

ultabie 

“UTnere is nothing for the megro in Democratic success in Ohio. There is 
everything for himin the triumphof the party of end bamen ae 


COLORED MEN IN THE SPANISH-AMERICAN WAR—PRESIDENT WILLIAM 
M’KINLEY GIVES THEM PROMINENT ASSIGNMENTS. 
When hostilities broke out between the United States and 

in 1898, President McKinley did not hesitate to call upon t 
—_ men to yo in a nationai honor and defend- 

ng country’s . Several volunteer were - 
ized at once and were officered tose ae tebhaebaneel ne 
race. 
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In Cuba the negro soldiers distinguished themselves by s:.. al 
bravery and daring, the charge at San Juan Hill being a asi), 
monument to their valor and courage. As a result of this mom, 
orable battle many were promoted from the ranks to exec tiv, 
positions. Those who were not assigned to duty in Cuba soryog 
their country by discharging important guard and picket dy, 
At the close of the war with Spain the bulk of the regions. 
white and black, were mustered out. The negro troopers 
Regular Army, comprising the Ninth and Tenth Cavalry jyq 
Twenty-fourth and Twenty-fifth Infantry, remained ji), 
service. 

Appreciating the superior services of the negro troops in { 
cent war with Spain, President McKinley decided to increa 
number of negro regiments in the Regular or Standing Ariny. 4,4 
on the 8th of September, 1899, issued an order for the organi’); 
of two new regiments of infantry, to be composed of colored»). 
The Democrats protested against this action, but to no 4, xj), 
Two regiments were called for. The regiments have been (os\¢- 
nated as the Forty-eighth and Forty-ninth Volunteer Inf.)try 
and are being organized, respectively, at Fort Thomas, Ky., 9; 
Jefferson Barracks, Mo. 

The full complement of officers has been selected, and foll wins 
are the field officers (white): . 

Forty-eighth Regiment—-Colonel, William P. Duvall, ca) tain 
First Artillery; lieutenant-colonel, Thaddeus W. Jones, ¢1));.:)' 
Tenth Cavalry; majors, Sedgwick Rice, first lieutenant, Seventy 
Cavalry; Alexander L. Dade, first lieutenant, Third Cavalry. 
John Howard, first lieutenant, Ninteenth Infantry. ; 

Forty-ninth Regiment—Colonel, William H. Beck, captain, 
Tenth Cavalry; lieutenant-colonel, Arthur C. Ducat, captain, 
Twenty-fourth Infantry; majors, Ernest Hinds, first lieutenant, 
Second Artillery: George W. Kirkman, captain, Twenty-third In. 
fantry; James W. Brott, captain, Twenty-fourth Infantry. 

Following are the company officers (colored) of the Forty-: 
Regiment: 4 

Captains—John Buck, first sergeant Troop B, Tenth Cavalry: 
Thomas Campbell, late first lieutenant Company L, Seventh United 
States Volunteer Infantry; William H. Brown, sergeant-niajor, 
Ninth Cavalry; Carter P. Johnson, Tenth Cavalry; Thomas 
Grant, late first lieutenant Company F, Tenth United States Vol- 
unteer Infantry; Robert R. Rudd, late captain Company A, 
Ninth Battalioa Ohio Volunteers; James E, Hamlin, late captain, 
Third North Carolina Volunteer Infantry; Pleasant Web), lato 
captain, Sixth Virginia Volunteers; William A. Hankins, lato 
captain, Sixth Virginia Volunteers; Leon W. Denison, late cap- 
tain Company K, Eighth Illinois Volunteers; Stephen Starr, |aio 
second lieutenant, Ninth United States Volunteer Infantry; Alex- 
ander Richardson, late first lieutenant, Ninth United States Vol- 
unteer Infantry. 

First lieutenants—L. H. Smith, first sergeant Troop M, Tenth 
Cavalry; Peter McGown, first sergeant Tr E, Tenth Cavalry; 
William H. Allen, sergeant, Company A, Ninth Cavalry: Jolin 
H. Anderson, squadron sergeant-major, Ninth Cavalry; Charles 
O. Thomas, late lieutenant, Eighth United States Volunteer In- 
fantry; Jerry M. White, late first lieutenant, Twenty-third {an- 
sas; James F’, Powell, late second lieutenant, Indiana Volunteers; 
H. B. Brown, late first lieutenant, Third North Carolina Volun- 
teer Infantry; H. J. Parker, late first sergeant, United States \ol- 
unteer Infantry; Jacob G. Smith, late second lieutenant, Ninth 
United States Volunteer Infantry; John W. Brown, late second 
lieutenant, Ninth United States Volunteer Infantry; Charles ©. 
Caldwell, late first lieutenant Company B, Ninth Battalion Ohio 
Volunteers. G 

Second lieutenants—W alter Green, first sergeant Company k, 
Tenth Ca ; G. B. Turner, ea, Tenth Cav 
alry; J oore, first lieutenant Company H, Eighth Uiite! 
States Volunteer Infantry; J. B, Coleman, late first lieutenant 
ceapeny E, Seventh United — a , rg on oln 

ashington, sergeant-major, Ninth valry; vl . veilers, 
late second lieutenant, Tenth United States Volunteer Infaniry; 
Wilson Ballard, late second lieutenant, Ninth Battalion Olio \0!- 
unteers; Joseph C. Andrews, private,Company L, Sixth M.--:- 

im, late private, Company L, 


nts 
’ 


chusetts Volunteers; Frank R, 
Sixth Massachusetts Volunteers; John K. Rice, late first licutcn- 
ant, Sixth V: Volunteers; W. Taylor, noncommis- 


George 
sioned officer, North Carolina Volunteers; Green F. Marin, 
late sergeant, Third Alabama Volunteers. 

Forty-ninth ent—Captains, William B, Edwards, ser- 
geant, Company A, Tenth Cavalry; Charles W. Jefferson, ‘\'st 
sergeant Company B, Ninth ae Floyd H. Crambly, |:te 
first lieutenant Company A, Tenth United States Volunteer !n- 
fantry: Edward L. oo, late tirst lieutenant Company B, Tent! 
United States Volunteer Infantry; John C. Proctor, late firs! 
lientenant, Eighth United States Volunteer Infantry; Emanuc! 
D. Dace, late ae Montenes -t Compeny D, Ninth an nw 

unteers; illiam wkins, captain, Twenty-thir 
Kaneas Volunteers; Benjamin 


Graves, latecaptain, Sixth Virginia 











. - William R. Staff, sergeant-major, Twenty-fourth In- 
y olan vaak R. Steward, late second lieutenant, Eighth United 
: ~ Volunteers; Robert G. Wood, late second lieutenant, Ninth 
nite States Volunteer Infantry; Robert Gage, late captain, 
Third Alabama Volunteers. 

First lieutenants—Charles Perry, first sergeant Troo L, Tenth 
Cavalry; L. BH. Jordan, first lieutenant Company K, Seventh 
United States Volunteer Infantry; Charles Spurlock, sergeant, 

Yompany B, Ninth Cavalry; Ebert W. Maden, sergeant, Company 
E, Ninth Cavalry; Charles H. Robinson, first lieutenant, Sixth 
Virginia Volunteers; James H. Thomas, late first lientenant, Indi- 
ana Volunteers; David J, Gilmer, late captain, Third North Caro- 
lina Volunteer Iafantey; Robert Blakeman, late first sergeant 
Company H, Kighth Illinois Volunteers; Hamilton H. Blunt, late 
first lieutenant, Ninth United States Volunteer Infantry; Thomas 
C, Butler, late second lieutenant, Ninth United States Volunteer 
Infantry; Macon Russell, late second lieutenant, Eighth United 
states Volunteer Infantry; L. A, Tillman, late quartermaster- 
sergeant, Seventh United States Volunteer Infantry. 

Second lieutenants—A. M. Ray, sergeant, Laneeay F, Tenth 
Cavalry; Robert L. Gough, corporal, Company D, Twenty-fourth 
Infantry; Wyatt Huffman, late second lieutenant, Eighth United 
States Volunteer Infantry; Beverly Ferea, late first lieutenant, 
Seventh United States Volunteer Infantry; Henry F. Walla, 
commissary 8¢' t Ninth Cavalry; William Blaney, late sec- 
ond lieutenant, Tenth United States Volunteer Infantry; Horace 
F, Wheaton, private, Company L, Sixth Massachusetts Volun- 
teers; George Hi. Payne, second lieutenant, Twenty-third Kansas 
Volunteers; Leander W. Hayes, late sergeant, Third North Caro- 
lina Volunteers; Gilford E. Campbell, late sergeant, Eighth Ili- 
nois Volunteers; Edward B. Johnson, Tenth Cavalry, 

These two regiments will be composed of about 1,200 men each, 
all of whom will be colored, with company officers of their own 
race, 

What has President McKinley done for the negro along mili- 
tary lines, youask? Letussee. 

He has appointed 24 negro captains at a salary of $1,800 per 
annum each, amounting to $43,200; 24 first lieutenants ata salary 
of $1,500 each, amounting to $36,000; 24 second lieutenants at a 
salary of $1,400 each, amounting to $33,600; 2 regiments of 2,400 
privates at $156 each, amounting to $374,400. Grand total, $487,- 
200 per annum. 


IION. JOHN P. GREEN PRESENTS A FEW FACTS IN FAVOR OF MR. M'KINLEY’S 
ADMINISTRATION. 


[From the Colored American. } 


Permit me to say, here and now, that I am positively and unqualifiedly in 
favor of the renomination and reelection of President McKinley, for the fol- 
lowing renee in part: 

First. His Administration has given us an honest and conservative Gov- 
ernment, has maintained our financial integrity, abolished soup houses, and 
given work to all who are able and willing to work, at incre: wages. 

Second. Under his wise and statesmanlike leadership, Cuba has been liber- 
ated at a minimum of cost in blood and treasure, and large and valuable 
tracts of territory added toourdomain. The possession of these “ colonies” 
will stimulate our manufacturing and commercial industries, and furnish 
valuable markets in the near future for the products of the farm, the mine 
the loom, the factory, and m and furnaces. This is what we need and 
must have. Further, President cKinley has — more official patronage 
to the colored American than any other ent before him; and w 
have done more for the colored blicans of the South if the murderous 
assaults made on Federal + ee there had not discouraged it. I speak 
advisedly when I say that the colored American has drawn more dollars un- 
der McKinley's Administration than ever before. 

Third. I favor President McKinley because I know him to be our friend. 


Now, whatare the preferred against the President by some of our 
people, by reason of they advise colored men to abandon the Repub- 


party and ally themselves with the Democratic party, dominated by the 
Southern wing, which has peppremed our vote. colonized us in “Jim Crow” 
cars, and are ey ma, orribly mutilating and murdering us? 

They censure because he has not sent Federal troops into 
the South to peaxenh lynching; and they point to the Administration of 
Grant, > con The cases A not — Ry —— Gd, pot 

troops into uklux Klan ou ; the 
var, and he aieeit not been recalled after the termination! of the civil 
ver, ane he sim them from pase be place ye several States 
oS waatE locates to protect voters at tho polls, and to assist United 


The case of ex- t sending United States to 
tect the mails the at Obicngo is atten referred ta, This ie not 
4 similar case for reasons. 

First. There was no on the part of President Cleveland's law ad- 


Visers as to his legal right to send those troops to Chicago to protect the 
con’ 
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No one could know that those six men “lynched” at Newnan, Ga., would 
be lynched, or that Sam Hose would be mutilated and burned, before the 
a were done. After these acts were perpetrated the sending of troops 
to the several localities would have been only a shallow farce. 

Of one thing we are certain: When President McKinley was Governor 
McKinley and there was no qecetien as to his legal right to use troops to 
— a menaced prisoner, he used them, and that in such a way that the 

w had its full and free course. But that was in a State where the law offi- 
cers notified him in time of the danger, and he had the opportunity to send 
troops before the victim was lynched. Again, the President is complained 
of because he did not refer in his message to the lynchings in the South. 
While this was, from my point of view, a mistake, yet we must not lose sight 
of the fact that doing is more valuable than talking; and what Democratic 
platform ever contained anything advising for the welfare of the colored 
American or what Democratic President ever remembered him in his mes- 


sages? At the very moment when the message was being read the vicinity of 
Lake City, S. C., was “bristling” with detectives who were gathering evi- 
dence for the prosecution of the assassins of Baker and his family, and at the 
prosecution of the same at Charleston the evidence collected was cumula- 


tive, and had the trial taken place anywhere except in the South they would 
have been convicted. 


If the President himself had been assassinated nothing more could have 
been done than to arrest the guilty parties and prosecute them in a court of 
law. ‘This has been done and isstill in process in the case referred to. Others 


will follow, let us hope. We must not forget that in the President's first ut- 
terance as President he condemned lynching and lawlessness. 


Again, the President is found fault with because he has not appointed 
more and higher commissioned officers in the Army. Well, as to this com 
plaint we can say the end is not yet. More than this, we can say that he not 
only sent our four regular regiments of soldiers to the front and gave them 
places of honor (at the front) when white regiments were clamoring to go 
there, but he also appointed a large number of first and second Lieutenants in 
the volunteer service; and what more has a Democratic Presidentever done? 

It may be said that a Democratic President would have done more, but 
who can proveit to be fact? In that trying ordeal the President was not “a 


law unto himself.” We must remember he had many influences that were 
hostile to us to reckon with, and let us give him credit for what he has done. 

The foregoing, Mr. Editor, are my earnest, honest sentiments, and how 
ever much your readers may differ with mo, I trust they will at least credit 
me with having the courage to express my convictions. 


reer JOHN P. GREEN 


T. THOMAS FORTUNE ON THE NEGRO IN 1807-1000. 


{From the New York Sun.] 


Through all the troublous three years of the past the rock of safety has 
been President McKinley. He remained unruffled and unexcited when many 
of the people of the Republic thought we were unprepared for war. He 
made the mandate of the people his own and responded to the Macedonian 
cry of the outraged people of the Pear! of the Antilles and drove the Spanish 
oppressor from this hemisphere. There is no one, in my opinion, so well 
prepared to grapnie with all the grave questions growing out of the Spanish- 
American war as William McKinley; hence, have no doubt that next No- 
vember the American people will say to him at the ballot box: * Well done, 
thou good and faithful servant.” I believe, however, that the crowning fea 
ture of President McKinley’s Administration is the prosperity which fi has 
brought to the nation, and in which the Afro-American people have shared 
equally with others of their fellow-citizens, and the basis of this prosperity 
has been the sound financial policy the Administration has stood for and 
made a fixture, so that the credit of the Republic at home and abroad is as 
good as that of any nation. 

No one who has traveled in the South within the last twelve months can 
deny the fact that the men who make our annua! output of 10,000,000 baies of 
cotton are more prosperous, more cheerful, more contented, and better 
dressed, and take more pride generally in their country. This condition of 
affairs is not only true of the South and of the black man, but of all sections 
of our country and of all races of our people. Iwant also to refer here tothe 
consummation of the dying wish of General Grant that the resentmentsand 
estrangements growing out of the civil war might”be removed and that we 
should n becom se a united people. The generosity and fairness of Presi- 
dent McKinley and the Spanish war have accomplished this, which | am sure 
is gratifying to every patriotic citizen. 

t is not generally known how handsomely President McKinley has treated 
the Afro-American citizens in appointments to office. It is estimated that 
there are about 18,267 of these in the public service. In the District of Co- 
lumbia there are 2,517; in the States, 7,500. In the Army and Navy there aro 
8,250, of whom 186 are officers. The President has made 237 nominations of 
Afro-Americans, among them 2 collectors of internal revenue, 9 consuls, 4 re- 
ceivers of public money, | register of land office, 1 surveyor-general, 1 naval 
officer, 8 collectors of customs, 16 tmasters, 2 ministers to foreign coun- 
tries, the recorder of deeds of the District of Columbia, 2 supervisors of the 
census, | secretary of legation, the Register of the Treasury, and a special 
agent to the Paris Exposition. 

There have been made of original appointments more than 7,000, slightly 
more than one-third of the whole. In the classified civil service there has 
been an unprecedented number of promotions, and the average grade of col- 
ored clerks is higher than ever before. Under the President's civil-service 
order of 1899 quite a number who were removed under Mr. Cleveland's two 
Administrations for offensive isanship have been reinstated. We draw 
in salaries from the Federal ury $5,538,612 per annum, nearly 60 cents 
for every man. woman, and child in the couaery. 

In his inaugural address President McKinley strongly condemned mob 
and lynch law, and in his recent message to Congress he reiterated the con- 
demnation. The whole power of the Administration was used to secure a 
conviction of persons who murdered Postmaster Baker at Lake City, 
8.0. Onall the counts, it seems to me that President McKinley has dono 
the handsome by Afro-American citizens, and I believe they will sup- 
port him as y next November as they did in 1896. 

: T. THOMAS FORTUNE. 


Mr. Speaker, I desire in closing to express my admiration of 
the course of President McKinley in the trying duties of his po- 
sition. In the conduct of the war with Spain Mr. McKinley has 
exhibited a quality of generalship the most potent encomium upon 
which is the speedy and satisfactory termination of the exasper- 
ating conflict. In this struggle the negro was given a man’s 
chance, and a lion’s share of the glory is his. The President's 
pate. sagacity, and inflexible determination here stamped 

as the peer of the greatest military commanders of any age. 

The waving Stars and Stripes, unfurled over the ramparts of 


(4 
i 
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Cuba, of Porto Rico, of Hawaii, and the Philippines are mute but | But when Mr. Carnegie began his struggle for wealth and power ¢ 
eloquent witnesses to his wise and patriotic leadership. ‘‘ McKin- | 7¢re no Hrusts. | Tat is true of practically every other man of power in the 
leyism ” nes ones to be — with protection to labor, the | open for others. wo J pe em. They have wot lett it 
: ‘ion of the citizen, sound finance, enduri 
as = eS ms, es e Gree one: upon THE MODERN YOUTH FACES A WALL OF MONOPOLY. 

r. 


whose expanded soil the sun never ceases to shine. While Mr. Frick deserves the thanks of the nation for this contribution to 4 

McKinley has been deeply engrossed with the most intricate peob- ores ySpeneee Senate, ss peines Me Ce oaeht in the pub 
lems of statecraft, he has not been unmindful of the just claims | or lost. The thinking American citizen will ask himself how it ‘is these 
of party workers. He has distributed the official rewards with oe lawfull eee Se Cntnes e's Se is lawful—earn twenty four 
rare tact and judgment, and no element which assisted in the | athor ot iemeclf of his ton And he will aoe that the fore ee tink of hi 
masterful triumph of 1896 is without representation. The negro | trusts entered upon their business careers when competition w,.. 0° =" 


vote has fared handsomely at his hands. and that they have gradually destroyed the competitive s vs Possible, 
y Could Andrew Carnegie start in the steel trade to-day and askin e 
Does anyone believe that this man, with all his intelligence and «})j); 


power} 


Pe ply himself to the work before him, could break through the wall of = ha ake 
Military Academy Bill, uilt around the steel trade? a 
—_—— CONFRONTED BY TRUSTS OF HALF A BILLION. 
Imagine Mr. Carnegie yo and eager to become the indepona, 
SPEECH proprietor of a suocessful oy He would find himself fnoe’ endent 
or with such colossal combinations as these: ace 
Amerion Car and Foundry Company: 

HON. THOMAS M. JETT, Proterred, per cont....s-.scccccscsccccescccsccsoccccc ccc. $39,000 
OF ILLINOIS, BE snk ncecddhvencenbepeebentisqnagtepnsecks cepenenpesescecs qs... ” 8 000, 000 
InN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, American Steel Hoop Company: <== 

i SUNG 1 eGdse lL linbsiiieabetelinbennkbabhienaseudeccccsness.. 9 
j Tuesday, May 15, 1900. a seenionces.n.. : come 
The House being in Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union, and Total jaa 
having under consideration the bill (H. R. 11588) making appropriationsfor | =“ — = ~~*"*°"~**"*""*sernssssssnseccensccnccceccccencocccewcseccss __ 8, 000, 000 
the Military Academy— American Steel and Wire Company: _ 
Mr. JETT said: pomemnen + oa srne == Euprmicetsacresagrevescweoneessotccceecscccce. 50, 000, 009 
Mr. CHAIRMAN: I will not address myself to the pending bill, OETOD, T POF COME waren arene anne oonnee onnnee eovcrecnen-nn.. 40), 000, 000 
but desire to make some observations on the question of trusts. WOR cnccsutossborpcoonsenpnyrecentocecesessccuvecceseccecccs.... | x0, 000,000 


Mr. Chairman, that there exists within the United States a 





great many monopolies and trusts, formed for the purpose of | A™erican Tin PlateCompany: =... i 
private gain and which are exceedingly dangerous to the well- | Preferred, 7 per cont <0... AN onan 
ing of the people as well as the free institutions of our country, ta 
is well known. When these trusts are permitted to carry out WOE rnars— one raeenmenstonrs eoserainmsete etereewevmenceencsoce oes. _48, 000,000 
their purposes, as they have been doing recently, they become | Federal Steel Company: ‘i com 
oppressive and interfere with labor and legitimate enterprise and Sa tekisiiniinseniieintiiy ptbenurisherhsenccesetcanscesecsces 46, 484, 900 
rob the people of the fruits of their toil. That the great aggrega- Preferred, 6 per Cont -....--..-s-0eeeecnnnneeeennnneeecnnensennee. 53,253, 50) 
tions of capital in many instances rob the people of the fruits of NN he i a ea “900,737, 
their toil no one can a deny. — ——— 
ft 4 I desire, Mr. Chairman, to submit the testimony of many who Batjenet Beet Company: bn is 
at = informed thoroughly and can speak knowingly upon this sub-| —_Proferred, 7 por coiit .--2.--..-2--2---ssvecsssssesecsvosevececcces 27,000.00 
4 I will first submit that of Mr. Henry C. Frick, a former busi- Total ......2.0+-0cceesnen-eneeee encee-ceneeeeeeee enesenaceneas- +59, 000, 000 
fed ness partner of Andrew Carnegie: Pressed Steel Company: eeeenag 
at THE CARNEGIE EXPOSURE—RICH BEYOND THE DREAMS OF AVA —MR. COMMON... ---- ase enne enna rneneecneecneenseesseeeeeeweneneens 12, 500,000 
1. i ie CARNBGIE'S PROFITS GREATER THAN A KING'S REVENUES OND DAY'S Preferred, 7 per Cont ......-.--+---0-------00eene-sens eee neeennes 22, 540, 000 
a INCOME PAYS THE PRESIDENTS SALARY—OCONFRONTED BY TRUSTS OF Total "ex (on oan 
é HALF A BILLION—THE MODERN YOUTH FACES A WALL OF MONOPOLY— SEP qupeonepenecrocncoencreroonens cvsssensatcasecce eeccrsececees ee 
_ Soe RA OE Ss Sa. Republic Iron and Steel Company: 
Is there a man in the try who can read the extraordinary statements SID. och Uiccihintndn eases Gh40un an praveseens. sepnceanoces coccse 27, 852,000 
made by Henry C. Frick in his suit nst Andrew Carnegie without stop- PRORAETOG, T POP COME 0... nnnnccccccccecocsecccccccccsceccccccs--. 20,852,000 
ping to think of the swift change which the trusts , backed by Govern- —— 
pe ee has wrought in economic, poli , and social conditions in DORA... .ncee cccnencccacesce enawedeoseneuteune pscnesseenee Riasiece 48, 204, 000 
merica = — 
Mr. Frick says that Mr. "s share of the profits of the ie | *Bonded indebtedness in addition -..............----..--0.--0-0----- 20,959, 000 
Steel Company last year was $1 000. He also says that Mr. Carnegie + Bonded indebtedness in addition -..............-----.-------+------ 13, 042, 000 
share of the earnings this year will probably be $24,867,500. nee 
, CARNEGIE’S PROFITS GREATER THAN KING'S REVENUES. Total. ......-.---seeerannnvonnee annceersencrennneeenensenecer ---- ae 
k Can the meaning of that? Twelve millions of dollars last ; | Grand total: 
: $24,000,000 this year! This is the private incomeof oneman. Let moatte you Common Stock . .... 22.000 ----2eccescccccecncene cecceecceeccnncess- 2f4, 336,300 
: a list of annual incomes that may help you to establish a rule of p: ion. GRR TINE SEIU » nance conan os nets cocnes cerenc coovee peseconacccces 214, 605, 500 
; Bonded indebtedness ...........-.---.-.++------0----0000 intesee 43, 001, 000 
DEBPORAIS CITI 2005 020002 n en eccnncconcc ence ncccesecns cece cess 501, 942, 800 


THIS POWER DANGEROUS TO THE REPUBLIC. 





: é . like Mr. Carnegie, ha established themselves in power, naturally 
ey ONE DAY'S INCOME PAYS PRESIDENT'S SALARY. sock to prevent ie is not alone in this. It ts the foundation 
ig t thanihe culate of the no tros a Neg _ a oe =e ~~ e , cio iis < a power like this exist in a republic without destroying the re 

pi en But is Mr. Carnegie the onfy man ia tho comment at $2 day. | PUDTC' isthe remedy? Who knows? Is there a remedy at all? And how 

e President's salary p pone cob el ena anny tessa ha Secale danas = there be any effective and reasonable remedy until the Governmentis in 

ei Until Mr. made his e 


i y susp : heats = men who honestly want to find a remedy?—James Creeiman in 
that the Carnegie Steel Com was earning 000 a year. May the ew ournal. 
awl otto canabioanon etaxtio 


Wyler, = 


not be other men in the country—man HING POWER al : DEMO- 

2 i the country if the real facts were to be made known? Whocan tell? The ae Stain eesch wenenaa dean a ey CROWDED 
| ss a S saute bathe toa ; 2a surrounded with | oyr—THEY CAN NO LONGER SUPPORT THE PARTY OF HANNA, AND THEY 

oa a the great financial captains that the truth ma anand lan eeanaereet eee 

re Senator HANNA, the of the SS een, Thousands of small business men and manufacturers who wapported Mr. 

263 laughs at the earnest men who have to be this greatest problem McKinley in 1896 have decided to su the Democratic party this year. A 

se $ the present generation. d be “let alone.’ They pay mil- | more t movement can . 

Le lions of dollars into the blican campaign fund. Why should they be This means that the crushing power ex: by the trusts is driving the 

rs disturbed or investigated? victims of this all- ra of contenmention out . # 
i 

RICH BEYOND THE DREAMS OF AVARICE. Pruste and ayndicetes, and for the first time the trust bias become a {actor 


I do not single out Mr. Carnegie for criticism. 
cause he is rich beyond the dreams of avarice. o> Fs Sereay O° predect of 
ystem. He has brains and courage and industry. ot: have 
pel ey RR li He has not 


a cont: factor—in tics, not only in the West and 
I make no complaint be- Soa te ae or practical politics, not ouly 


BUSINESS BECOME SALARIED EMPLOYEES. 


as 

dawdled : 
spared himself. What he has he hisown genius, He has been a bene- The which rings from State to State and increases in volume and in- 
factor of his race in more ways Fae By tensity every week is a cry against a system of absolute monopoly, backed by 








ce 


tism, which is crushing out small proprietors, shuttin 
Government are eentty and converting a large and important body a 

: vee ndependent business men into salaried employees. The change has 
hitherto, t almost noiseless. In every city and town are to be found 

¢ ¢ hired men who, only two years ago, were in business on their own 
scores 0 These men were helpless to resist the yeespesrering weight of the 
accoun™ tem. Let any man in any part of the country investigate this state- 
trust sy’ his own community. The great danger which threatens the country 
I t no man will be able to engage in any of the businesses controlled by 
= = unless he does 80 as & hireling, and that, with competition destroyed, 
Ee of necessaries of life will be fixed arbitrarily by the trusts, with- 
oe Postraint. Go to any store in your neighborhood and ask whether the 
far have reduced prices, The rapid rise in the prices within the past year 


js startling, almost incredible. 
HANNA SAYS “TRUSTS DO GOOD.” 


:NA says publicly that the trusts are doing good by lowerin 
Pn ee oe and distribution. That istrue. The Journal in 
id the same thing. Itisa part of the order of progress. Organization and 
a tematic economy, whether by trusts or otherwise, must cheapen manu- 
ecare I have f to find any man whose opinions on any subject are 
asa hearing who is willing to ony that it is not a good thing to lessen the 
cost of producing any necessary of life. 


TRUSTS INCREASE PRICES. 


Ss Hanna has nothing to say about the fact that the trusts have 
Rhee so ruthless, that, while the cost of manufacture is grow- 
ing less, the price to the consumer is increasing. 


The startling rise in the prices of articles manufactured by trusts com- 


iletely un s the gigantic industrial and commercial conspiracy which is 
Jeeding the whole on No man is safe now. No man dares to inter- 
fere with the pillage. Within one year the trusts have nearly doubled in 


d in perfection of o: zation. Yet prices in retail stores every- 
La ond a upand up. If you are not already aware of this, ask your 
wife, your ousekeeper, your seeer Zoee grocer. Thisis the most over- 
~whelming thing on the w social, tical, or economic landscape. Thisit 
is that is driving tens of thousand: not hundreds of thousands, of new re- 
cruits to the Democratic party. Monopoly stalks grimly on theashes of com- 
ison. 
pemne business community is losing its independence; the trusts, with a 
newly awake’ tion of power, are raising the prices of everything 
they manufacture; in small towns and villages clerks are taking the place 
of proprietors. 


ADMINISTRATION SYMPATHETICALLY INACTIVE. 


President McKinley and Attorney-General Griggs are sympathetically in- 
active. They know that the Supreme Court of the United States has de- 
clared in the most positive and unmistakable language that the anti-trust 
law passed by is constitutional, and that it is sufficient to reach the 
criminal nature of the trust conspiracy. The President and the Attorney- 
General know that at the present time there is being organized the most ex- 
tensive and irresistible combination of railroad transportation, hand in hand 
with the other ti that the nation is becoming weak and bloodless 
under the burden. t they also know that Mr. HANNA expects to get 
$25,000,000 from the trusts, to be used in keeping the Administration in power. 
The Attorney-General refuses the enforce the anti-trust law, and the Presi- 
dent will not compel him to do it. 


COUNTRY ROUSED TO ITS PERIL. 
The result of my in tion in New York and the Middle West during 


the past few weeks is a conviction that for the first time the country is 
aroused to the real to arepublican form of government arising from 
the trust system, w. Mr. HANNA says is a good thing. 


This is the supreme Democratic issue. No leader and no combination of 
leaders can decrease its power or importance. It is changing votes every 
hour, There may be a difference of opinion regarding legislation on the sub- 
ject, but wreny mae Ihave met seems to understand that with a President 
and Cabinet from the control of the trusts the country has a better 
chance to strike at the giant crimes of the trusts than is possible when the 
President and the Cabinet place the whole power of the Government behind 
the criminal combinations.—James Creelman in New York Journal. 


Mr. Chairman, I now desire to submit a full and clear statement 
from the pen of Hon. John DeWitt Warner, published recently 
in the publication known as the Middle West, of Grand Rapids, 
Mich., in which some very interesting questions concerning the 
steel and wire monopoly are discussed. It is here shown the ef- 
fect of this great trust upon the prices of wire and steel; how it 
more than doubled the prices in 1899; how the people of the 
United States are made to pay 88 per cent more for fencing wire 
than foreigners have to pay for the same wire. 


LESSON IN TRUSTS—STEEL AND WIRE MONOPOLY MORE THAN DOUBLED 
PRICES IN ‘—EXPORTS AT HALF PRICE—WIRE NAILS NOW FOUR TIMES 
AS HIGH AS IN 185—ENGLAND GETS HALF HER NAILS OF US—MILLS 
CLOSED TO RESTRICT PRODUCTION—RESULTS OF PROTECTION. 


The steel and wire trust is a mon: combination born of and maintained 
by ot eee ee in this case at least, is to enable this 
great corporation to American consumers, while at the same time ex- 
po yy tH their ucts, and, after paying freights, selling 
them in f at re oo ee 
American reEunere. Boutts itizens, man em at least, are fa- 
mailing with Witt Warner, tely a Cong from New York City, 
indlcnmente protection robbery syatem ever a. Well Mr: Warner 

‘i , Mr. e 
has been steel and trust and has given the result in an 


the chief features of which are here printed: 
CONFESSION OF A TRUST. 


The : in which 
* {emoraliaing effects of the tariff on trusts, and the manner in which 





d 
prices; that they were due tothe high 
3 = to tons of wire'a day 
su : goods were 
were necemary “to hold outside 
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trade;"’ that not infrequently new plants were shut up and dismantled; that 
this was done for * various reasons;" that five plants had been closed; that 
his company had a monopoly of the barbed wire business; that, therefor« 
higher prices were charged for these products; that his company was mak 





ing big profits: that his company did not recognize labor unions as such; that 
subsidies should be paid to steamship lines and to corporations with $5,000, 
000 or more capital; that the Government should supervise all such corpora 
tions; that he went to Europe to form a world trust; that he proposed te 
increase prices $10 a ton if such a trust were formed; that the Germans con: 


templated a $20 increase; that the Germans wanted too big a share of busi- 
ness; that Germany's bounty system was excellent; that if it were applied 
here we should soon be doing 9 per cent of the iron and steel business of the 
world; that the protective tariff had had much to do with building up the 
industry; that the continuance of the policy was necessary to the future 
prosperity of the industry. 

Can any sensible, fair-minded, and patriotic man take the statements and 
admissions of Mr. Gates and reach his conclusions as to the necessity for 
tariff duties or bounties? Is it not clear that he has received so much from 
the Government that he now thinks it owes him and his kind a living? Will 
any honest man think it fair for these manufacturers to sell their products 
at the highest possible notch to those who pay the tariff bounties and to be- 
stow upon the untaxed foreigners the blessings of low prices—even “to hold 
outside trade?" Why not tax the foreignera whileand give home consumers 
a chance to get some of their tariff taxes back? Consider to what use the 
tariff has been put in the wire and nail industry by the millionaires whom it 
has produced. 

EARLIER WIRE COMBINATIONS. 


Going no farther back than in 1895 we find the Consolidated Steel and Wire 
Company, an Illinois corporation of 1892, with $4,000,000 capital, as the barbed- 
wire trust, with John W. Gates as manager. Various pooling agreements 
were formed in 1894, 1895, and 1896 between all of the barbed-wire manufactur- 
ers, but they were only temporarily successful in producing higher prices 
The Export Barbed-Wire Association, composed of four principa Supervere. 
was in force several yéars previous to 1895 and was partially revived in 1596. 
In September, October, and November, 1895, y were fixed by agree- 
ment,’’ and were $2.85 por hundred pounds for barbed wire. The previous 
April the price was $1.90. The average prices for previous years were: 1804, 

18; 1898, $2.55; 1892, $2.29; 1891, $2.72; 1890, $2.97. In December, 1895, the com- 

ination broke and prices fell to $2. 


NAILS PREVIOUS TO 1898. 


Early in 1895 wire nails were selling at a ‘‘ base” price of 75 to 80 cents akeg 
in Pittsburg. In May two associations, one for cut and one for wire nails, 
got together and put this price up to $1.20. These associations pooled and 
the wire-nail people ‘contributed financially to enable the Cut Nail Associa- 
tion to eee control of the market, especially in the payment of subsidies to 
keep idle the large number of nail machines,” as the [ron Age of December 3, 
1896, tells us. The associations regulated the amount of nails offered for sale 
each month and the price at which they should besold. * Understandings were 
had with Canadian manufacturers. Nail-machine makers were subsidized 
not to sell to those outside the associations. Jobbers who did not cut prices 
were given rebates. Prices were advanced almost steadily for one year. By 
May, 1896, wire nails were selling at $2.70 in Chicago and $2.55 in Pittsburg. 
The pool held together until December, 1896, when prices broke more than 1 
cent per pound, and in July, 1897, were down to $1.35 per keg. 


HOME TWICE EXPORT PRICES. 


On December 3, 1896, the Iron Age said high prices of cut and wire nails 
had reduced consumption from over 9,000,000 kegs in 1891 and 1892 to less than 
8,000,000 in 1895 and in 1896 to probably “far less than in 1895, notwithstanding 
the fact that a large amount of nails had been exported into foreign countries 
at less than half the price that the American public pers for their nails." 
In November, 1896, the peice to foreigners was $1.50, while the price to Ameri- 
cans was $2.70. At least one dealer bought a large quantity of nails at export 
prices and after shipping them to Amsterdam and back and paying freight 
and other charges both ways made a handsome profit while underselling the 
trust in its own market. 6, however, was boycotted by the trust and was 
thereafter unable to buy nails at any price. The exports for the fiscal year 
1896 were 28,762,187 pounds. 


TRUST FORMED IN 1898. 


Agreements were broken and patched up in 1897 and 1898. In April, 1898 
the American Steel and Wire Company of Illinois was formed with 24,000,000 
capital. It contained 14 mills, 7 of which constituted the Consolidated Steel 
and Wire Company, formed in 1892 with $4,000,000 capital. This trust was not 
large enough to fully regulate production and prices. It was swallowed up 
by the new American Steel and Wire Company, a New Jersey corporation 
formed January 13, 1899, with $90,000,000 capital, $40,000,000 of which is 7 per 
cent cumulative preferred stock. This trust includes practically all of the 
wire, wire-rod, and wire-nail millsof this country. The valueof the 26 planta 
and other property absorbed is about $20,000,000, which, even admitting the 
$18,000,000 other capital claimed, would leave over $50,000,009 of water. It 
owns its own sources of supply. Its monopoly conditions and advantages 
were thus set forth in March, 1899, by its president, John Lambert: 

“It will not be necessary to make any further purchases, for the reason 
that we have all the producing capacity that we need. It has been our policy 
to so fortify ourselves that we are practically independent, or, if you please, 
to put ourselves in a position to take the ore from our own mines, transport 
it in our own vessels, convert it into pig iron in our own furnaces, rol! it into 
steel billets in our own steel mills, roll it into iron rods in our own rod mills, 
and finish it in our own mills into plain and barbed wire and all the different 
kinds of wire used, not only in the United States, but all other countries 
where wire is used. In this way we have succeeded, as we own one of the 
best ore mines in the Mesaba range. We have our own coke mines and coke 
furnaces; so that you will see that we start at the bottom and have all the 
profits that there arefrom ore to finished material. Onr business is entirely 
satisfactory and the company is doing very well.” 

The trust has a monopoly of the drawn and barbed wire business, but has 
considerable competition in woven fence wire. It also does a large business 
in copper wire and copper electrical goods and in fencing, poultry netting, 
baling wire, and bale tires. The actual output in 1898 of all the plants now 


in the trust was: 
ee 5 essa ccccdecdcecese eddene cocddu dentin tons.. 826,840 
ad os co Seddidwccnc ddensd és cascesedésde ew 09am Ee 
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EFFECT ON PRICES. 
The effect of this trust upon prices has been almost marvelous. The fol- 


lowing tables of average monthiy New York and Chicago “ base” prices are 
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a 
first eleven months of 1899 were 241,922.967 pounds; of wi Sle 80 one 
unds. These tremendous exports and the prices at which = re P mt 
ndicate that there is no need of protection and subsidies at home. «+ _.-"s*° 
the officers of the trust, who are trying socapture “90 per cent of the oot 


a the Iron Age of January 4, 1900. The first gives the base prices of wire 
nails: 

































189. | trade.” Will the farmers who are building rail fences becanse bay)... .°* 
is too expensive feel like voting to continue a tariff system whic}; «..))."° 
Soe the oaks Giest Lame quantiiins of bovted wire cater So Day 
— acpaitnins quem webetiedaatbénnindiiedl i 74 42 OF or same W quan es 0 r wire w reported t.. 
7. duiinnbistimedeaingadttiitleni iin sibel “3 i e¢ as New York in December, 1500. at $2.20 per hundred, although the Dene ote 
OE RSS SRI SS Te 2.09 1.55 2.57 1.00 | at the end of the month was $4.13. price 
— we news eenene cannes woneee eencee enna teeeee sens 4 += oo a j JOHN DE WITT WARNER 
i... aaa <cbadibesuinadurasiontibignitionaniiaanth nn Aan 1.50 Again, Mr. Chairman, I desire to submit for the benefit of this 
DUE ca rcncadvahiihiidiiilatbabipcecatitiatibnadie’ 2.70} 1.86] 2.70 1.% | House and for the country some facts in relation to the great «. i 
DEE. . nindcdiasudubtnsnetioonegninakipiuaed 2 1.36| 2.70 2.20 trust. Shah Salt 
September .....-----------~--e---seeeennneennnn-] BIO) 143) 370) 3 4)|_ From thisit will beseen that this trust has fattened and thrive) 
SRUOUERGR once cece sictinedntanteibioptniiniioonitin 8.28) 140) 270| 242) because of the fact that it has the benefit of the high prot oct, 
* December . ... ---------+----+---+0-eeeeee nee ---- 8.03) 137) 10) 24) laws. This, also, Mr. Chairman, is evidence of the fact that tho 
CANIN iiss siniinccbisiidcidaata aaa 200| 145| 25) Les ae of the Democratic party as to how to regulate tho trusts 
or a correct one—that is, by putting on the free list. go..\ re 











products of the kind and character manufactured by theso trusts 
This article is prepared by Mr. Byron W. Holt, and you on\; 
have to read it to become cmavinceA that he is familiar wit) )j. 
subject and that this trust is a great detriment to the America) 
people, 
STORY OF THE GREAT SALT TRUST—HAS RAISED PRICES 980 PER CENT gy; E 
1897—HOW REPUBLICANS MANAGED THE BUSINESS FOR THIS Per. 


Salt was on the free list of the Wilson bill, in force from August 28, 1894. to 
July 24, 1897. Under the McKinley and Dingley bills the duty on salt in acs 
or barrels was 12 cents and in bulk 8 cents per 100 pounds. These dati 8 Vi ry 
from 30 to 100 per cent and will average about 50 per cent. P 


(The column of 1897 prices is omitted for lack of apa. But when the old 
nail pool broke in December, 1896, to $1.00 they kept falling till they reached 
$1.35 for July, the average for the year being $1.46. It is worth noting, fon, 
that the base potte—s ch is the rate for “ spikes ”—is now $3.75, instead o 
$3.53, as given by the foregoing table for December.) In the table following, 
giving the * base” prices of barbed wire, the 1897 column is omitted for the 
same reason. In this case the price kept ayy until it averaged $1.65 for 
August, 1897, the average for the year being $1.80: 


















Month. 1899. | 1898. | 1896. | 1895. 


























$2.05 | $1.90) $2.02 $1.90 Before salt was put on the free list the manufacturers appeared at Wash. 
2.2% 1.90; 1.97 1.90 | in declaring that such a proceeding would practically ruin the busine-g 
2. 62 1.90 1.95 1.% | Thus, Mr. Thomas Molloy, secre She Gaengeap Coarse Salt Associa. 
2.80/ LST] 2.06 1.99 | tion, told the Senate Committee on Finance that ‘‘ when salt shal! be admit. 
2.9%} 1.80] 2.15 1.9 | tedfree * * * our even now sti industry shall be paralyzed or 
8.20; 1.80) 2.00 2.10 | destroyed in an_ unequal competition with the cheaper product of foreign 
8.30 1.80 2.00 2.15 labor. We will then soon be made to pay to the English Salt Union 
8.40 1.80; 1.9 5.55 | the price which it exacts elsewhere.” 

3.67 1.80) 1.8 2.85 Contrary to an we both produced and consumed more salt from 
3.77 1.82) 18 2.85 | 1895 than ever before, as is shown by the following table of production ang 
3.88 LR 1.85 2.85 | imports: 

4.13 1 1.9 2.00 





Oonsumption of salt in United States (in barrels of 280 pounds cach) 
a ESeeeeeSeSesesS 






















Year. Net Total con- 

. production. | imports. (sumption. 

sede ee te cetiant Ok Sem cee Se ome lee ee ae eens eee 7 ineieediag 
Be ca ae tras ” ue 

cents more thom those quoted above. OF 1890 . .----. ---2-- +--+ ++ ----ne enone eo ee ee ee- 1,820,427 | 10,607,418 

still higher, and the retail rices, y 18D]. .- ------ne nen ene ne nan nn ee ee eee eens 1,678, 159 | 11, 606, 104 

higher. The base price is fixed at Pittsburg, and freights are added to all | 1892. ------------------ ---------------------- 1,614,816 | 13,513,706 

points of delivery. The Fittebarg price is now 33 cents lower than Chicago 1, 224,025 | 13, 121,28 

and New York prices, which are 5 cents below St. Louis prices. poe wane senesereees 16, 1s M4 40 am 

ENORMOUS TRUST PROFITS. 1300 1,799, 223 15, G45, 94 

-- ‘ & 17 

In A wil enoct tho Girectarsentinnnted the yearly notearaingnat 000. any’ om’ ane 

The statement of the earnings to June 30, 1 Peery oer BEB. ~-cwoncenn -vonoonncoenennnnnne wonescnsen 1,007,072 | 18, 20, 606 











for the first six months. Judeine foo, to peteen se ware ant wire malls, the 
profits for the second six months should be at least $8,000,000, the increase in 
prices being nearty of profit, because the trast owns its own mines and fur- 
naces, and actual cost of making iron, steel, and wire is not much greater 
than when prices were less than half present prices. oars Se Gaanely 


PRICES AND TARIFF DUTIES. 


The a net factory price for all kinds of salt (about one-half of which 
is comanes tne salt), according to the United States Geological Sere - wes 








that the present excessive profits will continue for many months, it is diffi 36} cents per barrel in 1594, 32 cents in 1895, 29.2 cents in 1896, 80.8 cents in 19, 
to see how the Sons Sram omy 1899, to July, 1900, can below $15,000,000, | and 35.3 cents in 1898. The “net” means the price of the salt alone: the 
It may be noted that when this trust was first formed we heard a t cost of the barrel adds about 20 conte—though much coarse salt is not sold in 





rreis. 
The prveeed rape of “factory-filled ” dairy salt at works in Michigan is % 
ts as 35 









. effect on the market that I can see possible ower- | cen cents, or less, in 1896. The Chicago price is now (5 cents. 
because of the economy, and also a steadiness for The New York Ci Cae paes Sen vets New York is $1.40 

future.” There are still n eae about the | as $1 to$l. 1896. and 1897. Prices of salt in many Middle and West- 

of trusts, as if nearly all of trusts had not, in y | ern States are now nearly double those of 1896. 

demonstrated that they are, under t In 1897 many manufacturers asked to have the McKinley duty on salt 
If the wire trust lowers prices it will do so only because of the removal or | rep .. Over 40 pages of the Tariff Hearings of 1897 are occupied by the 
threatened removal of uties or are too to yield | statements of the manufacturers who wanted duties and of the importers 
maximum profits. The Iron Age of November contains columns | meat etc., who wanted free salt. The manufacturers in 15!) stated 





that the repeal of the duty would not make salt cheaper, and in 1807 that the 
replacement of the McKinley duty would “not perceptibly ” add to the cost 
of salt. Yet for some ite and u ed reason they wanted the 
duty and could not continue to live much longer without it. They got the 
duty and immediately began to fix pricesand to form a trust, which has quite 
“perceptibly ” advanced prices. 


1899, 

of interviews with hardware men in twenty-five States on “the effect of 
high priess on She Gemaes Bot ” Many dealers say they expect to sell 
) per oath Mean quate ® 5 because of eivanced prices, Many 

are refusing to build fences with wire ot ee prices. A d farmer 
said: “ The price of wire is prohibitive; I go home and to 
work and make rail fences." The farmers are deferring the building of 
houses because of the increased prices of lumber, nails, glass, etc. 


LOW EXPORT PRICES. 


Mr. Gates neglected to tell the Industrial Commission how much export 
were below home market - It will these farmers feel 







SALT ASSOCIATIONS AND TRUSTS. 

The salt manufacturers havo always had an affinity for selling agencies 
and Gichisen melt Ae Tn 1866 the manufacturers were uniting. 
The Salt Association began in It takes the product of all 
members and sells it, thus avoiding much competition. It has been renewed 
ve since 1876, and has generally controlled about 90 per cent of 
‘s which is of our total met. Since 18) New 

more salt than Michigan, and two States now pro 


Other similar selling wore in atin in New York and Ohio, 
ors agreements the cee, SS. however, Ee 
was t 
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a” the Salt , & New Jersey concern, was in- 
re eee v of which is 7 per cent preferred 

: hich its predecessor, the N tional Salt Go a it rah 

was ‘ a m yo est Virginia, 

the distributing agent. Those plants were said og 90 per 

cent of New York's and to have made net profite in 1806 of "not Less 


or this company had purchased many of the best 
ee and Kansas, had leased other plants 


























and had for the at of other plants. 


. the * the trust have bought and 
one which it had “dead rented" for 
and for the of three more plants. In Michigan 


it has for the of of the Salt Asso 
product members 





oat 
attorney for Meigs County and the attorney-genera! of 
The prosecuting against this trust to ity power to own and close 
Obio az en hich have running for thirty years. 
furni United States Salt Company, an Ohio tion of 1890, appears to 
bing ae n the local trust which the way for the national com pany. 
have f these are to be officered by Standard Oil people 
Both @ . pract adjuncts of the Standard Oil trust. The headquarters 
pg pe York aS Gujiding of.the Standard Oi! Company,and Standard 
. ttorneys in Ohio are defending the National Salt Company. 
oils National Salt Com: now has a natural monopoly in many of the 
T . States and an monopoly in many of the coast States. 
inlan recently begun to limit production and to put up prices in the 


It has oni 

. ern States. It will undoubtedly soon put up prices to what 
Middle and Vine. um-profit t. It issaid to have an “under- 
i ding » with the Salt U which controls much of Great Britain's prod- 


statement, although New York salt import- 


i t to verif, 
uct. It is diffieul q y" relations of some kind between these 


trs admit that there are * 
organian nt salt comes principally from Great Britain, West Indies, and 
ae ns of srenepor tenes from Liverpool averages about $1.60 per 
: i a0 cents per barrel. This, added to the duty, gives our manufacturers 
ton vant in our markets of about 20 cents per 100 pounds, or 50 cents per 
barrel This advantage is less on the coast and greater inland. If our trust, 
- now seems probable, gets what is virtually a complete monopoly, there is 
= reason why it can not, by ch er prices inland, collect the whole 
‘ iff tax on all its produgt. This would amount to $4,000,000 or $5,000,000 a 
a It is probably collecting halt this amount at present. 
’ The only classes who have thus far avoided the trust are our fish packers 
nd ourexportersof meats. These oar thespecial privilege of getting their 
salt free and cheap. o there — sound reason why others should be com- 
. tribute to this trus 
ae BYRON W. HOLT. 


Mr. Chairman, here is a suggestion from the Buffalo Evening 
Times that is worthy of much consideration. It tells of the origin, 
the evil, and the remedy for trusts. I most heartily commend it 
to our Republican friends on the other side of this Chamber: 


THE TRUSTS—ORIGIN OF THE EVIL AND THE REMEDY, 


The old rhyme runs: 


“For every evil under the sun 
There's a remedy or there’s none; 
If there is one, try and find it; 

If there isn’t, never mind it."’ 


conceded that modern monopolistic industrial com- 
binations are a pu eviland a menace to society. If they are an evil, How 
is the evil to be overcome? is the sensible and practical question. Some say 
there is no ¥ propose remedies that would be worse than the 
evil. There are those whoseem to become hysterical the moment they would 
discuss the trust problem. Qu in economics can be best studied by 
the application of approved economic Flippant writers and ora- 
tors lacking in information scoff at the arguments of scholarship against the 
trustsas “ theoretical,” just as they did at the arguments against a protective 
tariff—the father, mother, and great grand parent of nearly every trust. 
Remove the high protective and one of the sources of trust inspiration 


If the evilis here is at least a partial remedy. There is no use 
indulging in academic tation.if practical ends are not to be sought. 
There are publicists and who continually rant ** Down with the 
trust,” but who are t in their stubbornness to give no heed to the 
policies and practices which produce the trusts. They shout “Down with 
the trust’ and then defend the of a Gage in ng the banking trust 
more firmly on the people's y overburdened shoulders. They ary 
“Down with the trust” and then contend that the Democratic party shai 
not declare as one of its cardinal principles a determination to late the 
meanest and most of all tru viz, the money trust. Here again 
is a cause and in this may be found a remedy for the trust evil—a cause, 


It is almost univ 


an appreciating value—a remedy, a stable currency. The present mone 
system leads inevitably to cen tion vernment and financial central- 
ization and industrial combinations go hand in hand. The idea of it all is 
that policy of protection is a prolific breeder of trusts and 
the ish a peney Cees seepemeetationm. adopted by modern Republicanism, 
is the stay youth and the sustenance of r years. 

For more specific remedies Professor Hadley, preasaent of Y: 


proposes 
beneficiaries and promoters of trusts. As incidental 

to some real solution of the problem, this will do very well; but it is only 
another of the very many propositions advanced by those who look at the 
results rather than at causes of social ills. Trusts do not appear, like 
mushrooms, in a night. are the outgrowth of ears of iniquitous 

teaching and of special legislation. time 

to argue with those who deny any evil and whoassert that these 
colossal combinations are mereiy the result of the development of the laws 
of trade. The same was said of personal slavery that is now being said of 
and it is as idle for those who are convinced 

that the trusts are a menace to and civic life to seek to overcome 
cavern, Of oppression without beginning with first causes as it was in 


slavery days to p com) licies. 
Mr. Bryan upon pu ty. Mr. Bryanalsosug- 









gests a national op on of every business combination to 
State wherein d. or State laws excluding corporations of 
one State from State. This, with theapplication in 
legislation of old ciple les which are so old 
} ns they 7 sppear to the evil. This the 
the trust cant which would 
make these ominous when conducted by the 

itself, It proposes to prevent 
rate the 


the Republic from the 


afi natn 
an 
a eighty years, and which has the in- 


_Mr. Chairman, I further submit some very important informa- 
of the trust 


ness for the year 


1899. This isa from the publication heretofore men- 
tioned, of Grand Mich. To every tember of this House 
Twill be quite the writer knows a few Administra- 
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are able to command and the power they exercise, and reads as 
follows: 


NINE BILLIONS—AGGREGATE OF CAPITALIZATION OF AMERICAN TRUSTS— 
PROSPERITY CROP OF 189--GREAT GROWTH IN NUMBERS, CAPITAL, AND 
INFLUENCE—POWERFUL ENOUGH TO DICTATE THE VERDICT tN THE EM- 
BALMED-BEEF CASE AND SAVE EAGAN. 

The trusts marched with giant strides in 1899. They recruited to their 
army hundreds of industries, atand small. They increased their capital 
by billions of dollars. ——— ctated the decisions of official bodies, as in the 
Army beef investigation. ey faced the people at the polls, not of their 
choice, to be sure; yet, in spite of the raising of this political factor in the 
Ohio campaign, that State was carried by the Republicans. It is admitted 
that they were treated with deferetice in the report of the United States In- 
oor Commission which has been inquiring into their methods and ten- 

encies. 

Lastly, the leader of the trust movement, the Standard Oil “ crowd,” has 
appeared in the open as a moneytrust. By control of stupendous sums of its 
own and others’ money the Rockefeller clique brought on a Wall street panic 
in the next to the last week of 1899, which demonstrated its power to lower 
or raise the prices of stocks and the ruling rate of interest in the exchanges 
and money markets of the world. 

Two events of the year, on the other hand, have caused apprehension to 
the men most interested in the trusts. One, the most recent, was the decision 
by the Supreme Court of the United States on December 3, in the celebrated 
Addystone Pipe case, brought under the Shermananti-trust law. That stat- 
ute had been violated by the six corporations in the iron-pipe business, which 
had divided territory among themselves and had agreed upon prices. 

The other wee is the twice-repeated fall in the prices of industrial se- 
curities on the stock exchange. In the July slump “industrials” shrank 
$101,255,618 in value; in December they fell $400,000,0v0. 

New Jersey, the great breeding ground of the trusts, reported at the close 
of the fiscal year in November that it had chartered 2,000 corporations with 
an aggregate authorized capital of $4,408,400,000. Nosuch figures as these had 
ever startled observers of the times. 

Of these the greatest were the Federal Steel Company, with $200,000,000 of 
capital; the Distilling Company of America, $125,000,000; the newly formed 
Standard Oil Company, $110,000,000; the American Steel and Wire Company, 

10,000,000; the American Bicycle Company and the National ‘Tube Company, 

80,000,000 each; the Continental Tobacco Company and the Amalgamated Cop- 
per Company, $75,000,000 each; the American Hideand Leather Company and 
the United States Worsted Company, $05,000,000 each; the American Ice Com- 
vany, $60,000,000; Republic Iron and Steel Company, $55,000,000; American 

er og | Company, $60,000,000; National Steel Company, $59,000,000; Rubber 
= peel anufacturing Company and American Tin Plate Company, $50,000,- 
0LO each. 

Below these figures there were LI corporations with $30,000,000 or more; 13 
with $25,000,000 or more: 11 at $20,000,000; 33 with $10,000,000 or more. 

At the end of February, 1899, the total capitalization of 363 trusts was $5,832, - 
882,812. An estimate of the additions in ae the total capitalization of 
trusts now in existence at about $9,000,000,000. 

Delaware has begun to see the advantage toa State in fostering these com- 
binations. Under a new law offering superior advan to com panies with 
large capital, the Blue Hen State has hatched $416,850,000 of charters since 
March. New Jersey's revenue from a year's incorporations was $758,000. 

A recent estimate shows that 3,547,000 men earn their living in the employ 
of trusts. 

The year's most striking instance of a single trust's power with the Gov 
ernment was the whitewashing of the beef trust. Genera) Miles charged 


against the Comm Department that it had fed unfit beef to the soldiers 
in theCubanand Porto Ricocampaigns. The fresh" beef was “embalmed,” 
he dec , and the canned beef was nauseous and unwholesome. President 


McKinley appointed the Wade commission to investigate the charges. The 
Packers’ Combination supplied the beef. 

The commission brought in a verdict practically of “ guilty, but no con- 
viction.” Its report found that improper food “enervated " the troops and 
unfitted them for the advance upon Siboney and Santiago; that their “food 
supply was insufficient and irregular;”*’ that Commissary-Genera)] Kagan had 
bought 7,000,000 pounds of canned beef for the campaign, which act it describes 
as an “unwarranted and reckless” purchase of “food that was practically 
unknown and untried."" This the report pronounced “a colossal error, for 
which there is no palliation.” 

This fault was placed wholly upon General Eagan, and although most of 
the commanding officers testified to the fact that the beef itself was bad, no 
word inst the trust or against the Secretary of War, who practically 
dictated the purchases, was used in the report. 

The commission further decided that “the interests of the service will be 
best subserved it further proceedings are not taken.” 

General Eagan, not for his “colossal error,” but for violent language in 
reference to General Miles, was sentenced by court-martial to dismissal from 
the Army. The President modified this to suspension—with full pay. 

The Industrial Commission, in an investigation undertaken because of a 
pressing demand for Government action, held leisurely sessions through the 
year. Important men in the leading trusts have made some startling admis- 
sions before it. Henry O. Havemeyer, of the sugar trust, said: 

* It would be beneficial to the public to have under Government supervi- 
sion all corporations dealing in things essential to the comfort of mankind. 
It is the Government through its tariff law—the mother of trusts—which 
plunders the public. The trusts are merely the machinery.” 

Daniel G. Reed, president of the American Tin Plate Company, said: ‘The 
tin plate trust has had to double the price of its product within the year. A 
fee of $10,000,000 was paid to Judge Moore, of Chicago, for organizing this 
company.” 

ie Somnmntanton discovered that the American Tin Plate Company, con- 
trolling the product in that industry; the National Steel Company, and the 
National Steel HoopCompany were practically one organization, with a cap- 
ital of $150,000,000. 

Railroad men said that the anti-trust law and the interstate-commerce act 
were violated by the railroads themselves, and that these laws should be 


ame to permit the railroads to form a pool. 

P. E. Dowe, of the Commercial Travelers’ League, showed that leading 
trusts had rid, through destruction of competition, of 6,000 drummers,” 
while they prices of standard articles of necessity by from 10 per 
cent for paper to 100 per cent for iron pipe. 

This and other testimony was damaging, but the trusts had prepared for 


this. Ata meeting at the Hoffman House early in the year leading spirits 
in the corporations in the country were represented and a line of 
was a . What pressure this coalition was able to bring to 

at W is not discovered, but advance suggestions from the com- 
mission indicate that its findings will not be disagreeable tothe combinations 
of capital under investigation. 


Mr. Chairman, I will now submit some evidence from the Ncrth 
American, a publication of Philadelphia, and a Republican paper, 
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to show how the trusts work. It will beseen that this editor does 
not agree with Senator HANNA, the chairman of the Republican 
National Committee, in this, that the trusts are a good thing. 
Here is the testimony of the North American on this great ques- 


tion: 
HOW THE TRUSTS WORK. 


We are constantly being assured that trusts tend directly to help the whole 
people by lowering prices. The Standard Oil Company, which has lately been 
under investigation in Washington, pleads =) innocence and strives to 
show that the ugly things that have n testified against it are untrue. All 
the same, however, there was another rise in the price of cos' oil a few days 
ago, and for no other apparent reason than that the Standard, having things 
all its own way, can raise its prices without hindrance. Inasmuch as this is 
the third or fourth increase in 2 within a year, it is evident that the 
Standard rs understand t the proper office of a trust is to squeeze 
the people in order to pay 33 per cent dividends. 

A yous ago, after the w aon oe trust got into working order, the price 
of g went up 75 per cent. There was no pretense that the price of sand 
or other raw materials had advanced, or that the workmen demanded a 
75 per cent increase in their wages. The trust, without saying anything, sim- 
ply put up the price, and that was all there was to it; but it so happened that 
there were a number of concerns mak window glass that not been 
taken into the trust, and as this opposition became considerably augmented 
uy, the formation of a cooperative company of workingmen 
difficulty in maintaining ;trust prices, and some had to be done. This 
something has just been announced, and it is a sweeping reduction in prices, 
amounting to something like 50 cent. It is h by this move to crowd 
out the cooperative and individual concerns, and if a cent reduction 
will not do it, then doubtless a 75 or 100 per cent decline will. The trust, hav- 
ing the enormous gains of the last twelvemonth in its treasury, and being 
well capital , can afford to do business for nothing for a few months, or 
i {enon h to starve out and break up those who are opposing its monopoly 
o prices. 

These are two instances of how the trust works to help the people, and the 
plan is so simple that anybody can understand it. It is just to havea slidin 
scale of _—, slide down till the opposition is pas ed to the wall, an 
then a slide up to recoup by robbing the people. Yet there are many men in 
public as wellas in private life who would assure us that the trust is all 
right, and that it is a good friend of the people, notwithstanding the fact 
that the the farmer has to pay three times as much for a shovel as he did a 
year ago, or that the man who needs a new roof on his house finds that the 
wire-nail trust bas helped him to the extent of an advance of 150 per cent in 
the price of Trust prices are always high prices when the trust can 
get a monopoly. 


Mr. Chairman, I am glad to he able to offer the evidence of the 
Sons of Husbandry in ——— to the great monopolies that are 
causing so much evil and distress throughout the country. Here 
is what the National Grange of the Patrons of Husbandry say, as 
given by the Gazette, of Terre Haute, Ind., on the all-absorbing 
subject of trusts: 

(The Gazette, Terre Haute, Ind., Thursday, November 23.]} 
THE NATIONAL GRANGE ON TRUSTS—RESOLUTIONS PASSED AFTER A LONG 
DISCUSSION WEDNESDAY. 
SPRINGFIELD, OHI0, November 23, 1899. 

The National Grange, which has been in session in this city during the past 
week, will adjourn sine die to-day. Important in to-day’s proceedings were 
the rts of the committee on “trusts,” and the me t marine com- 
mittee's report was as follows: 


“The National Grange express their approval of the address of our worthy 
ones, Tegarding and demand ent by Con- 


protecs the people against all combinations of men 
ions of interests which merely lessen the 

o to the misuse of the power 

of destroyi 


= — arms gna embrace com; - 
them petirende, us enabling them to un 
cualiee’ Goalens who might otherwise ——— them. @ encourage 
the investment of capi movers Weanen Seimate industry and demand 
fair play. The construction of Erie Canal fited the farmer. Compe- 
tition has reduced the price of transportation in New York 80 per cent dur- 
ing the past twenty-five The expansion of our territory and com- 
number of capitalized 


to 
and selfishness which too often actuate men has become an element of dan- 
ger and must be controlled. J eed OR 


se eesumsulete suliens Wy ouling stock without adding to the wealth 


; af a comperaiions, cn & tho case of national banks. 
No corporation should be tolerated whose can not bear such inspection. 
rebates or discriminations by public carriers. 


stock. 
uld be in full. 
Severe penalties for ees of law a) by forfeiture of charter, fine, 
: im: t, or all public 
perform 


cussion it was referred toa committee, draft a subreso- 
lu which in substance was as follows: 
- t we most heartily desire the upbuilding of our merchant marine, but 
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we are emphatically op to the principle of subsid believe 
sired results can and will be accomplished without penurane on , : 


Mr. Chairman, the commercial travelers are united in doy, 
ing monopolies. Here is what Mr. P. E. Dowe, president o¢ 
Commercial Travelers’ National League, says upon this etee > 
of trusts. It is worthy of thoughtful consideration: _ 


[From the Philadelphia North American.]} 


ANTI-TRUST I8 THEIR SLOGAN—OCOMMERCIAL TRAVELERS ARE UNI Typ 1, 
DENOUNCING MONOPOLIES—NO GREEN GOODS AGAIN—PRESIDE\; | 
DOWE SAYS HIS COMRADES HAVE BEEN DECEIVED ONCE T00 Orie 7). 
ARE A MIGHTY POWER, AND WILL TAKE CARE THAT THOSE TO Wij.) ad 
INTRUST THEIR VOTES ARE WORTHY OF THEM. HEY 


“Three hundred and fifty thousand traveling men in the United Stato., 
ready to talk anti-trust at the next Presidential election. Each of ¢ }jo<, — 
can aay talk to 20 voters every day. Anti-monopoly, in short. ca: ten 
drummed into the ears of 4,500,000 voters during each twenty-four hoy.” 
preceding the November day upon which the vote will be cast.’ rats 

The above statement was made by P. E. Dowe, of New York, presic; nt of 
the Commercial Travelers’ National League and an officer of the Americ, 
Anti-Trust e. — 

air. Dowe is in this city on a brief business trip. He is one of the foray 
anti-trust men inthe country. Continuing, Mr. Dowe said: — 

“Tam glad that the North American is wate give the trust 


he de. 


une. 


a fair discussion, but would like to reply to ‘ Mr. Eclectic’ in your pape r he 
morning. ™ 

“Commercial travelers do not desire to be ogee of charity. They ars 
opposed to trusts from policy and principle. They consider them detr. 
mental and demoralizing, un-American and unhealthy. Vast commercial 
conspiracies for purely speculative pu composed in the aggregate o 
over seven ts water, their purpose is to limit output, contro! products. 


advance prices, and subjugate the people by the degradation of labor 
EQUAL RIGHTS FOR ALL. 


““*Mr. Eclectic’ has fallen into the fallacious argument which has heey 
suggested by henchmen in the service of the trust, using the weapons of jn, 


ractical and theoretical writers, advan the proposition that commerci| 
ravelers should have no right to complain use of assumed improvement 
in business methods for economy's e, and calling attention to improved 
machinery in the past having affected other classes. All writers advancing 
this fi do so either with the thorough knowledge that the proposition js 


an untenable one or shows an ignorance of the true situation. 
“Commercial travelers represent the most intelligent labor in the country 
and there is only one bar to their being the guanloy ng class—lack of capita!’ 
In all instances where machinery has saved labor it has been hysical and 
not intellectual labor. The a ane that is applicable in the urgument 
is the machine of wild-cat speculation, the machinations of stock-jobbing pro- 
moters, underwriters and speculators, the gamblers in watered stocks, 


FALSB ECONOMY. 

“These men who, under the m ise of scientific economy applied to )usi- 
ness methods, attempt to foist on the people so-called industrial stock, com. 
posed of over seven parts water. 

PRINTING PRESCRIBED. 


“A machine which is specifically aqutieahie to the case is the improved 


prtation: Tress, wae eae = ras  cerebenees oa sapeenent the com- 
nes ueeze ple by advan ices, by putting the screws ti 
jabor—intellectual onl’ manmel-ana b fl ing the money of Sheen - 
ppane. speculators generally for stock which has an intrinsic value 

“Lead the traveling fraternity have w time and again the 


appointment of commercial travelers or men of business experience in the 
consular di ent Governmentas a means of increasing its efii- 
ciency. I read this that the President has under serious considera- 


tion establishment ofa tment of industry and commerce, to be rep- 
resented in the Cabinet. 
“Commercial travelers’ associations have urged this for years, and in 


Nashville two years ago was held a conference of presidents of various com- 
mercial travelers’ associations to urge that ape taken along those lines. 
No consideration has been given our request either for the appointment of 
consuls or the establishment of the department of commerce and industry. 
Yet the Administration favorably considered recommendations along that 


line from other sources. 
HOW THEY WERE CHEATED. 


last Presidential election nothing was too good for the com- 
ded by Republican managers in the highest 
and payment was protested, and, al- 
blican in al perigee Soules, I consider the commer- 
rom the Republican Administration. 
in which MARK HANNA says: ‘The trusts are 
ble combination.’. As straws show from 
the opinion that any anti-trust plank in the 
better than afarcecomedy. The willingness 
of officials and trust magnates to or cam funds is sufficient 
evidence of that, were not MARK HANNA'S - -s y ae. sate 
ee eee ane attempt to take matter from po 
for nm of wool over the eyes of the 
would be found as inade- 
measure in New York. 
by public officials under 


y can be expected from 
situation. 


‘The commercial tra have been sold green goods once, but are not 
likely to be caught by the same game a second time.” 

Mr. Chairman, I desire in this connection to submit a list of 
commodities advanced in price, furnished by Mr. Percy E. Dowe, 
under oath, which fully itself, Here will be found the 
increases in price brought about by the operations of the monop- 
olies to the great injury of the masses. 


A PARTIAL LIST or COMMODITIES ADVANCED IN PRICE. 


the last week of August the American Anti-Trust League bad 
tives call upon 500 manufacturers and dealers in New York City 
toobtain information as to advances in both of trust goods and of te 
commodities higher in petep owing % Snoreaaed cout of materials usr: in 
ay teh in wri Ec ths time of each interview, 
the party giving information. 
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modity 
sor igg ts the list in alphabetical order: 


ware or enameled ware ............-.--------------- 0 p.ct. 


te 



































Simenbtasccternernate ie nn enon" BD ote 
Ap ee hardware, since June ..........-----.--------++-- 45 p. ct. 
Bui {YON . nace nnenen seeeteeneres te eenennes ners cern een nnnns 35 to 65 p. ct. 
Be iecdpenineerencncscecoses ones snceee aoe 50 to 65 p. ct. 
ees: ronan oy - p. ct. 
ee oe . ct. 
Buteastings, within two months .............0.0000000.. 334 p. ct. 
Barbed WUTC. ccnnnq 20 e tt nnnn cnne eens meee ta nnne wnnwennnwwennn Sit p. ct. 
Beams, iron ..----- ners see nSaeres Searesss cases we = 
Wel ..seos Soseeeemenen eee ere ween eweeerencce "eo 
e, smoked ...- . 25 p.ct. 
Beef trorned and boiled .... Sea lb 
Bolt oo nn anno iis cnn com 
within 5 p.ct. 
Build ng ranks, on account of advance of stock... ....- 10 p. ct. 
Brooms, within six MOMEDS 2.2.22 cen sence cree enene ceeeee = to = c.a doz. 
eee ncoceee eo ceen ccess cwcces ceceesen nse BO p. ct. 
Prete Tepe Ip osees pocces coaces conc cccces conceescceseee~ 50 p. ct. 
Belting, rubber, within year ........-----.--------+-++-0--- aS t. ‘ 
ATO onc cae nnn wae nnn cence ee eeee ween tee nne wwneee ne eeenen 40 to 80 p. ct. 
Premed beet (delicatessen) ......--------- wee eneeee scene ene- 8c. alb. 
Canned goods, general advance. 
Canned SALMON .....<+----0+ ---+-00+-e eee ee serene eeeee eee eeeee 15 p. ct. 
Canned lobster -...-- ---+---- «<+-++ +--002 --- 200 -2--eeeeee ee 15 p. ct. 
Copper WIT . ccna e nnn n conn ween ene enon ewer enn s erent ween eeenes 100 p. ct. 
Copper and brass SE WED Syecns coccce cece cccccescccccs About 40 p. ct. 
Copper, since August 31, 1898.............------------+e+-+- " pct. 
nnn nee eeeree wena enee wenn eae nneeeenn eens ole. 
Cracker-d milk, Magnolia brand -.......... 25 0. & case. 
Cotton linings. ....- --------- 12} to 15 p. ct. 
Cement, Rosendale ........--0+-----+ ----+0 -2eeee ee eeeeeeeeee 15 p. ct. 
Carpets ...-----------00+-00 tenene ee eeee entree ee eeneeeeene nn ee 16 to > ct. 
Combs, rubber ......-.~+-+----+0 «+--+ 0+ +222 2-2 22-e eee eee About 25 p. ct. 
Chains ....-- ----00 --00 one ne cne ee enee conn en nnn wwe ene eee ene 2)c. a Ib. 
Chairs, ordinary -.....-----------+-00---es0eneeeeeneneeeeeee 25 to 334 p. ct. 
Chairs, wood-seat .....-------2-..20---- 2000-200 eene seen eens cc oe ; 
ana ccpeesccceber seers sanscccesncc cscs cceecesesse- 5 to 15 p. ct. 
—Notice out for a further advance, previous 
aie new quotations not given, advance to a 
TO. nnn nen cee cane we ween eens ewww nnn een sense reese wesnee ( . ct. 
Extension tables. ..... 2.2.2 --00ccesccccns coccceccneccecee-- Fully 20 p. ct. 
PRADRONS .ocncc cewecwsecocccccscccccccecs cocees cone cces cesses z p. ct. or more, 
BUOS ..2ncc cncecccc cccccccees nce ceccce coccee cece - ceccce ceccce 25 p. ct. 
Pelt rOOfNG 60 onc nsecccecee os eee! ence ccccee coccee occ eeccee 30 to 33} p. ct. 
Gloves (conte). Saeenn cone cecsceseseseeseececenses e to ae ct. s 
SUA ERNE eedebas~cencs coscscec cesses u . ct. 
— saicedapenktes ce geddegnne cone . 20 p. ct. . 
Glass, window, double, since May . 50 p. ct. 
Glass, wensew, SRI ED oscccs Ce cctc cscs cccces cone “ p. p ‘ 
Glass, Plate ....0. coccccccecee coenccncce cocces coccee cceeeccece 35 p. ct. 
Hats, felt........... PRUESEMOdiwhd SW c0cs secs weccccoccce cocces 7} to 10 p. ct. 
BGs, WOON. occu s sede wsdcwccccccccces coccceccccccs cocccccccs 7} to 124 p. ct. 
PERE TIONED Wnccetc cecen sencce cocccn ccccee cocccs cece 3e. a lb. 
Hardware, since June ..........-.----..----+ Besscdansteaces 45 p. ct. 
EEGs MIs bates abcde cbs cewces cocccc ccc cccecccccccece 100 p. ct. 
ey eee ee About 40 p. ct. 
Iron sash weights, within two weeks. ..........-..-----..- 83} p. ct. 
Iron pipe, wrought, nearly doubled, recent advances ag- e ; 
BO vo dsudapesebabadeabass cas cotccowcccens cece cece ccccce + p. ct. 
Iron, galvanised (last advance June 11), advance......... 624 p. ct. 
any SND dthg bBSkis db oss ancccn ccccce cecces Jsccecce at to - p. et. 
ron SUUIA GAME b Uiebd bande woscce coccce ccccccesccccce p. ct. 
en SN Miimun a ceste dcasos cesccecccceccoccee ots = ‘ 
ron ID ng bad bnbe cwbeds SOsec0 cocccc weccce co ee Oo ». Cc 
Iron, pig, foundry, mee August 31, 1898 ... ‘ ... 100 p. a 
Iron, pig, Bessemer, since August 31, 1898 ................. 125 p. ct 
= eres charcoal, since August 31, 1898. Chicago....... opty . 
ah bbs owacen ccnccccccccacoce secces 75 to 100 p. ct. 
Nee Nei, - ccnas cncecc ccccasceesscce oP, ct. - 
Tron tank ee Becwsscocceccccsesonscsecs 125 to 130 p. ct. 
ay eadewent DURBAN GU bun wad kes sarcedcccecs woccesccoeccees { os ye 
Wool..... PUNEURses ebbnew obese: cnccce cccccn cocece ccc 0 $1,50 a doz, 
~~ eer at ois nso S=nsa= ~aeniok suns vonens pee. p. ct. 
N55... cs caceocssnscccese cacees 14 p.ct. 
a (except SEM Ubetd b0eses sieeve wcedciceces esse 2» to 3% p. ct. 
; Sten cnbd Sade eeccswcccece coccce Jndce Sbeses aseceuce + p.ct. 
(ia ap grades arenes Airalihes ou 
eap ee 0 15 p. ct. 
Lanterns, June 1, advance ...............-.---- . 2% p.ct. 
Seas jaan de sated ade goons Sp ct. 
RS hibasd bddswedeecns wovcecceee d.p. ct. 
Notions, advance is general throughout the line, averaging 5 p. ct. 
Nails, cut, within twelve months’...............-. iis p.ct. 
Piraitune, dal sdvence, 1 iets. deescdccsdseedi 25 p. ct. a 
; titan Ghbetacseace ccc tcecce c. a DDL. 
Nails, — within twelve months ..................-...--- % p ct. 
7 SEERA SSeS ONGREE © webb ee Gu eSbccscocdccecccceccocesccees ‘ . ct. 
Piast peaan pee ci csshg en lope 
WERE US Svotwaccnccrccccecccocs p.ct. 
——— supplies ........... ee... ihiihieinelih tintin a to 60 p. ct. 
Piano supplies....................- RAED vesnvtwiitns swtvas 33} p. ct. 
PIRD. .cite ona Rip illeebitte aise RL AMMNUlisi nes doncecees Beatin’ Over 25 .. ct. 
— ee ask ice ticles ensuse oo About 25 p. ct. 
per, writing. Notice of further advance, com- 
t envelope makers to withdraw quota- 
Ru ie kis seasccabdssiscos cose 20 p.ct. 
R Pher foeds—everything in rubber greatly advanced. 
ubber at SET beh dpeiiond athe Reliant dainGebitewis p. ct. 
Ri 's (ordinary) advanced................--..-..- coms onthe. 
WORE SUEReeee ub cud bebbss BE ecbde cece cco eve decces sone 0 Wp. ct. 
I eae iets sen usincacencoce. Sadvebidse 20 to 334 p. ct. 
pe, January .......... Sesecee Gheacdsce cucatwe co sec 2B > 
Re POee CEOS ee Soe e wees cesacecs Goeee i pie ceanbeoahee p. ct. 
Bhoes owing to the hide and leather trusts, in io ae < 
8} a weeee eine Sosa'ng $8bes-ecccce cocces coccce boa at 
Shoes cheap grades, advanced. sieedwes Webb kded cbse wine 2 to * a pair. 
Wess Cede esssee cocce Cedeveccdocce Geedce coece - 2 C. & DOX. 
PIN MeN Gubckkekssondcadeccensecees bceoee from 8 to 25 p. ct 
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was discovered as having been decreasedin price. The fol- 
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Spool cotton, Willington American Thread Company --. 1g ¢. adoz., or 8 p. ct. 
» 


(And an agreement to forfeit a semianz ual bonus of 
10 per cent if prices are cut.) ; 
Silk, sewing ............ AS ee Re ee About 20 p. ct. 
Steel (for horseshoes), within two years, over............ 100 p. ct. 
Salt, coarse, for the grovery trade. ........................ 10 to 15 p. ct. 
Salt, fine, for the grocery trade....................-......- 10 p. ct. 


Price to outsiders, $1.10; old price, 80 cents barrel. 
Special prices for the salt clique. 


Spring beds . ..... 4 Seabed neuiian Gan Ges 







Steel illets, within one year Over. ........-... ---00-00-0-- 130 p. ct 
TE does citaasica ce Siddlbasseduves Gansecubemetebenecbaus About 10 p. ct. 
al iia rn ais saan eis edaieiieebiatel 25 to 334 p. ct. 
os oe advance expected. 

EE Hidchancas b0uectnadded beciaeeeepedbeiubiciescstaddeees 100 p. et. 
Ree a ee About 50 p. ¢t. 
Scoops ...... wiceiitvnataie Giiekiduns oneneeeiniakediananenmdi Over 50 p et 
Pc I tiinnencin ciliate chimsenmiii Nearly 145 p. ct. 
I bch bndeonnne pieeideacs wa . Op. ct. 
I iia ie aa te nde sineienaaiaieiie 110 p. ct. 
Steel billets 130 | 

; B ds Gabddidun dteusd 6066 Cactoccueneserecioesutuoaeewe OU p. ct. 
Structional iron. ......... Ene ee ee 
IIIT oc ct Dn in i ee easune cyhbiensebudedeh cbeGia: Uren aren Oh 
Turpentine, recent advance. ...........-... eee. .2----eeeeee G2) p. ct 
nD CS i eB on as oiweeautidaebudoe 5 p. ct. 
Trunks, on account of advance of stock. ................--. 10 p. ct. 


Tea, advance to consumer, 15 to 25 centsa pound, owing 
to war tax of 10 centsa pound; wholesale advance 

Tobacco—American Tobacco Company in competition will 
often furnish 6 pound packages of tobacco at the price 


10 to oc. alb 





of 5. 
Tin plate, within year 67} per cont; total advance........ About 75 p. ct. 
ST SEs ties ite eden tena Geusbateuddh Gabaiwedests From 20 to 00 p. ct 
eter EEL o> hd, dul adnenddsog bounds cnceeeeedeces 50 p. ct. 
Tin, nearly doubled within year. ................0..-...-.- 95 to 100 p. ct 
, SS EES iis éachinevebinindssedestinenes 125 to 130 p. ct 
NMS ch Riatidn dU chess benass cddcamidecudéduncces SP Oh 
INS IIIB. o cans coccnseecccccocete cescvesecesees GEE B CO. 
Pe ia Bisnis dstncc cccccscecs 20 to 25 p. ct. 
Wall paper, cheap grades sneusesececes SOUOSP DP, CF. 
Wall paper, iia cindiedepeccbesiiosecdicn enecss 25 p. et 
Dis Dbthak tba dutigiivtibebidége Sences Shecks wecepecceees . lWto2%c. a gallon. 
Wine, California. It is claimed that Crocker interests 
have cornered grape crops for seven years. 
Wheels for baby carriages, rubber-tired .................. 25 p. ct. 
stats scabies dsabentibadss sdustodshdededsseteue 20 p. ct. 
i et tl cae bane audiiends Mheuhe --..- Over 100 p. ct. 
SI Ail nits Oteeaentithe eeethiiemetbandhebaveitei hepenukaniviti 100 p. ct 
PP TIE GL cEdicnd dniut cease cubctektsddcectandbaes 50 p. ct. 


Possennity appeared before me, Percy E. Dowe, who states, being duly 
sworn, that he is the chairman of the committee of statistics of the American 
Anti-Trust League, and that the foregoing list of articles and advances of the 
prices of the same is a correct compilation of written reports of duly author- 
ized agents of the said American Anti-Trust League, of which fact he fully 


attests. 
PERCY E. DOWE, 
Sworn to before me this 7th day of September, 1899. 
‘ FREDERICK THEALL, 
Notary Public, Orange County, State of New York 


Mr. Chairman, I now call the attention of the House toa dis- 
cussion of commodity prices and wages, which is very ably pre- 
sented by the Quincy Journal: 

COMMODITY PRICES AND WAGES. 


According to Bradstreet’s latest record of average commodity prices, 
there was an average advance in about a hundred staple commodities of 17 
per cent over a year ago; of 22 per cent over two years ago; of 30 per cent 
over three years ago. 

These advances mean, of course, increased cost of living. 
in regard to salaries and wages? 
The United States Investor says: 

“ During 1899 the general level of commodity prices rose between 2 and 30 
per cent, but as regards a large part of the community there was absolutely 
no increase in income, while in the case of some there was an increase which 
fell far short of the figure representing the advance in prices. These are 
facts which can not be controverted, and the conclusion is inevitabic.”’ 

Tron and steel have increased over 200 per cent the past year; woolcns at 
least from 20 to 30 per cent; the advance in cotton goods has been greater than 
thatin woolens. The rise in wheat and flour and in one or twoother products 
in Bradstreet’s list has been less than the Investor states, but it probably 
represents with approximate correctness the average advance. 

as there been from 10 to 30 per cent advance in wages? In the iron and 
steel industries and in the woolen and cotton mills there have been advances 
of 10 per cent in wages, but in what industries has there been from 20 to 30 
er cent advance? The average advance in wages does not probably exceed 

3 or 4 per cent. 

And, as the Investor says, the major part of the community has not been 
favored in this way atall. The professional classes, the official class.and the 
clerical classes in the wholesale and retail trades are in receipt of the same 
incomes substantially as when commodity prices were at the lowest. The 
great agricultural class, at least so far as engaged in cereal production, is in 
no oteee postion now as consumers of manufactured commodities than 

rior to 1897; for the great advance in grain, which began three years ago on 

he basis of wholly exceptional and temporary conditions, has been nearly 
alllost. There has been increased employment of labor in many lines, but 
this gain to the factor of consumption is partly offset by the idleness among 
salesmen which the industrial combinations have brought about 

The vast majority of the people are evidently not prepared to meet the 
advanced prices. The heoreueed cost of living has come when there has been 
much smaller advance in salaries and wages, when, indeed, there has been any 
advance at all. ‘ 

Commenting on this situation, the Springfield (Mass.) Republican says: 

“The great majority of the people, ina word, are not prepared to meet the 
imorenged prices and the hijner cost of living. If it be said that they already 
have risen to the new der.and< upon them, since production at the high 

rices is already in progres.s, itma, be replied that thisis notso. The greatly 
leovensed cost of iron and steel and products therefrom has not yet reached 
the final consumer. The shipbuilder, the railroad, the building constructor, 
and so on, have encountered the higher costs and expect to be able to recoup 
themselves in higher transportation rates and house and store rents, but 
whether they will be able to or not is just the eatice. 

“The recent marked increase in woolen quotations is for goods which will 
not be offered to the retail consumer until next summer, fall, and winter,and 


How has it been 
Have they correspondingly advanced? 
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there is some doubt in manufacturing circles whether the er prices can 
be enforest. or whether consumption will not fall off enough to wipe out any 
gain from the higher prices. _ 

‘And this reduced consumption must certainly be the effect of the present 


demands of the producer unless es and wages and wheat farmers’ prof 
its are somehow increased materially above their existing level. No imme- 
diate possibility of this is observable. The recent in speculation, 
foreshadowing some little reversal of recent tendencies in business and in- 
dustry, makes any general marking up of salaries and wages above where 
they are ‘a out of the question. 

“It wo a r, therefore, that the present level of commodity prices 
can not be main’ od, but must recede to meet the conditions of consump- 
tion.” 


Mr. Chairman, here is what a “trust maker” has to say about 
his offspring: 


SUGAR. 


Henry O. HAvVemMEyeER. I would state may Ay where a corporation 
dealing particularly in <9 that are essential to the benefit of mankind— 
clothing, fuel, ~ Le or an which would become, as I describe 
it, of oue —it would beneficial to the public to have 
them wu vernment supervision. 

It is the Government, through its tariff laws. which plunders the people, 
and the trusts, etc., are merely the machinery for d it. 

The true “communion of pelf” is the customs bill. It says to the 
people, * Here is a law we have enacted for your robbery. Do not complain 
of it.” 

Steel rails were exported at the time the steel schedule was under discus- 
sion, and about being voted for, to where they can be at 
$l5aton. Here they are worth $24. t isin evidence now. © rails are 
sold for $24 a ton, and that is because people, under the tariff, are mulcted 
the difference. 

I have got Carnegie, and can quote him, that he can export steel rails to 
any part of the world. What he want a tariff for? Iam not talking 
about things that are ancient history. Iam about the infamy of the 
ya Seam, which is the mother of these trusts; there is mot a of it 

ree trom It. 

Hundreds of thousands of workmen and middlemen have been eliminated 
by the formation of industrial combinations. The must receive 
talline the a te dee looath, pent lands ema tor nak nee 

expense wes o 
commodities up to the highest notch the public will stead Ths ie tes beaks 
principle of all trusts. 


Mr. Chairman, is there any wonder why the McKinley Admin- 
istration is se ret, anne for its relations with trusts? 

This criticism has n brought about by the Administration 
itself, and it had no right to complain for being criticised. 

Take the action of the Secretary of the ury with the 
National City Bank of New York: 


GAGE PAYING THE DEMANDS FOR FAVORS BY THE 18% CAMPAIGN CON- 
TRIBUTORS. 


Here are the facts from Secretary Gage's to Congress: 
**‘ Under my administration of the Treasury Bopartment no discrimination 
in favor of one bank against another has made."'—Secretary Gage to 
Congress in answer to the Post-Dispatch charges. 
A. B. Hepburn, vice- of the National City Bank, wrote, under 
Oat he National > Ici + Bankof which recentiy became through 
‘The Na’ y of Ww vice-president, 
the consolidation of the business of the Third National Bank with it, is one 
of the banks designated as a United States , and I write to request 
that in an which may be made the Administration we may 
not be rbed in this respect. We should like to remain a United States 


tory t. 
“ Of course bank is very strong, and if you will take pains to look at our 
list of directors you will see that we also have very great political claims, in 
view of what was done during the canvass last year. 
~ Yours, very truly, A. B. HEPBURN.” 
Here are some of “our list of directors who have very great claims 
in TO evens president an a . 
Want Rocka president Sadar O0 Company 
W. D. Sloan, banker and Vanderbilt : 
. oemnap S. ENGR, SOE SE GGT SE, GE Sepeaner ve National Sugar Re- 
n . 
oo Hncen, menshor of J. Plorpent Mergen bend eyndicate; alsodirector 
copper trust. 
Jacob H. Schiff, chairman Union Pacific 
sone . : refunding syndicate. 


Samuel director in number of 
Pay of copper trust and director in Copper Queen Consol- 
a 


H. Walter Webb, then vice-president of the New York Central. 
(The Vanderbilt directors the largest individual subscribers 
to the McKinley campaign fund. 


were 
aa ae Ag 
the National City Bank received, of the 


CR Raa ee ceeeereant of Union Pacific debt, 
14, 1898, the balance of Government money deposited without in- 


On Jul the balance that the bank had the 
aoa scares some 


New Yor, January 11, 1900. 
last. referring to taxes on the New Y 
of consi that we are ot (9 Ue le for any taxes ge water tpou the prop: 
aly 99 eng © pene Bee the remains 


Not one dollar of this purchase price was paid into the Tre —— 
rected by the special act of Congress authorizing the sale of the pr te 
The custom-house was not sold under the general act of 1864, quoted ee : 
Gage in justification. > OY Mr 
Akane Mr. Stillman asks the Secretary to protect him from ;),.., 
ment of city taxes, the Government was under agreement to pay tho },.; 
pr cent annually on the money paid for rental. This while th + 

ull use of the money to loan out at market rates. 

Does any general act of 1864 or the special act of Congress authori, ,, 
such jugglery? a 


This is the position in which the Administration finds i 
shown in the report of the Secretary of the Treasury, an 


my 
uk 4 
1€ bar K ha 


tself, as 
d as set 


forth in an Indiana paper upon the said rt. 
Mr. Chairman, I to append the following article of Col 
William Ji Bryan and make ita part of myremarks, 1), 


ennings 
is an able discussion of the cost of an imperial policy sought to }, 
thrust upon the American people: J 


WILL IT PAY? 


On former occasions I have quoted authority against the policy of jm), 
rialism and have insisted that the of an European colonial pale 
would e the tuity of the iblic. While every lover of hi, 
country be to surrender a vantage, however 
alluring, if that advantage would in the our national exist. 
ence, still the opponents of im are fortunate in having upon their 
side the dollar argument as well as the arguments based upon fundament,| 


rinciples. 
Pr The forcible annexation of the Philippine Islands (and, in my judgmen: 
even annexation by the consent of the ) wow! prove & source of pe. 
have been con. 


cuniary loss rather than ore our acq 

Continent, the nation having in view eithe, 
security from attack or land suitable for settlement. Generally both o} jects 
have been realized. Floridaand the territory between the Mississipp; an 
the Pacific were necessary for purposes of defense, and, in addition thereto, 


increasing ion. 
ae Islands are nearer to the Western than to the Easter: Hemi 
ere, and their annexation was urged largely upon mand that thei 
- another nation would be a menace to the United States. When 
was made character of the people of the 
islands, it was met by the assertion that they were fewin number. [1 ¢}, 
opinion of those who favored eee s one advantages to be 
gained from a strategical standpoin ion raised to the 
. No made in favor of annexation of the Hawai. 
lands can be in support of the im 
Alaska monarch 


. e rchase of 
removed one more from American territor aoe) cmbete 

the Unitel Gipisva aunaiquann of tame with © astuinnem of inka tants 
In the foreible annexation of the our nation neither adds to its 


strength nor secures broader opportuni for the American people. 
Even if the principle of conquest were under American public 
w, the conquest territory so from our shores, inhabited by 


or our rho re 
cent Our attempe bo overthrow their declaration of independence, would bo 
a tax upon our military and naval strength the magnitude of which can not 
now be determined. 


Who can estimate in and men the cost of su and keeping in 
subjection miles away, scattered over 1,200 islands, and 
living under a sun? 

a ee = Seep soeriies in her effort to put down almost 
continuous in ba? How many perished from wounds and 
disease in the vain attempt to keep the Pearl of the Antilles under Spanis) 


dominion? Yet Cuba has only about a million and a half of inhabitants, and 
Habana is ee ee Se es 00 ees & Seem Bae Freacicce. 
and cents, who 


If this dollars 
willinsure the nation that the receipts will the expenditures! Who 


armament, andin the equipment 
of soldiers is returned dollar for dollar, wee Eee ® pomeepes the blood 
that will be shed? If war is to be waged for trade, how m trade ought 
demanded in ——> ! will the man who 
Se eerEren ee wae Hes <6 onene one elev? 
demand a standing army of 100,000men beginning of a policy 
which will increase the hours of toil and fill the homes of the land with va 


chairs. 
In his on the West Indies, Lord Macaulay denies that colonies are 4 

wrTpercare soans who assert thas in a military and political point of v 
- a int of view, 
tothiscountry. This isa common 


; 
; 
: 
E 
E 


but a monstrous We venture tosay that colonial empire 
has been one of the curses of modern Europe. nation has it 
nation has it ever enriched? What have been its 

fruits? Warsof occurrence and immense cost, fettered trace, |a\ 
jurisdiction, corruption ts, and indi- 


by our own? What have we not sacrificed 


our aa 
“ This itis = to risk our ownsmiling gardens and dear 
ee desert or morass on the other side of the 
lobe; this us to all the of our insular situation— 
{ ecalpell cusestves in the and battles of half the conti- 
nent—to form coalitions which were broken—and to give subsidies 
which were never this gave birth the fratrici war against 


ine Se Sea nae ae fe barren victories, 


and bloody contracts 0! 

itepubite dmoet us to end this it was ae De wer aasinet the Fren: . 

us thousands and tens our avest 

pubite, Peinerg ns fo mend while the ef our enemies were 
pouring over the the 

* a at nen tn mapeeete, we bave theagh "0 A 

° interference perilous has been s as 

Gust, and Slood pe wate. Shall we never learn wisdom? Be ee 

: sak eallllintr Stbemn tne etlinenh denen, alche with 

bees whee in thal ottlements so remote conde to the military 


Sateen sere 


prowess tat 











ent the indirect cost of annexation. Grave do- 
Let us consider - wor solution; can we afford toneglect them in order to 


mestic problems rly in a " 
engage Sy people at large busy themselves with the contemplation of “ des- 
Must vile the special in rests hedge themselves about with legal bulwarks 

tiny xact an increasing toll from the productive industry? 
anc rte the American le are endeavoring to extend an unsolicited sov- 
_— over remote peoples, foreign financiers will be able to complete the 

cr aaest of our own country. 

tthe black list and government by injunction, and 


Labor's protest shorter hours, and a fair share of the wealth which 
ita Dice ee a ; in noisy d tes over new boundary lines and in 
the clash of conflicting authority. ‘ ; di taal itil 
Monopoly can thrive in security so ong as the inquiry, o will haul 
down the flag” on distan’ islands turns public attention away from the ques- 
tion, Who will uproot the trusts at home? 
What will it cost the le to substitute contests over treaties for econo- 
What will it the people to postpone consideration of reme- 


mic issues? f state t bout in the whirl 
dial legislation while the ship o ee ae Camnmoe Or mba 


national poli 
ring the question of imperialism we have a right to weigh i. 
neal as es; and among the bilities may be mentioned 
an offensive and defensive union between the United Statesand one or more 
European nations, y one 
ted—a 8 tion which would have been 
hen {his nation abandons its tradi . 
a long step will have been taken toward those entanglements against which 
Washington and J with canal ecaphasis warned their countrymen. 
Whatac the ee has already wrought in the minds of 
its advocates! nation's infancy and development the American 
ple spurned the of f alliance and its attendant obligations; 
ey retused to yoke young Republic with a monarchy. The wisest 
among us are not able to measure the cost of a policy which would surrender 
the nation’s of action and drag it into the broils of Europe and 


Asia. 
doctrine, too—what will become of it? How can we ex 
The Monses oursupremacy in the Western Hemisphere if we 
? _ ny ze sondins curesivas to our —_ —_ 
are stron, re © world; but are we prepared (or 
fineorth while to prepare) to wage an offensive warfare in other parts of the 


, 
en the other hand, what asventeane are suggested by imperialists to off- 


and men 
They tell us that follows the and that wider markets will be the 
result of annexation. Without admit that any argument upon 
trade advantages can justify an attempt to adopt a double standard in gov- 
ernment—a government by consent in America and a government by force 
in Asia—it may be answered that commercs is a matter of cost and nota 


tter of bunting. roy Fe oy weed understands this and demands, not a 

flag barrier La a price between the home manufacturer and the for- 
om, ‘ 

oe ablic attention has piready been called to the fact that while Spain was 


sending soldiers to the Philipp England was sending merchandise. While 
the home government was sending money to the islands Great Britain was 


drawing them. 
The cost of is an important factor and has more influence 
than sovereignty in the course of trade. 
Canada does not refuse to deal with us merely because she flies the British 
sometimes buys even her British 


x; in foot, } ae oes ee ee 
jacks in the United States. Our foreign trade is increasing, and that increase 


not due to an e sovereignty. 
The insignificance of trade nt will be manifest to anyone who 
will compare the consmaping. capes of the Filipinos with that of-a like 
number of The tants of the Torrid Zones can never equal 
or even @ the ioe Temperate Zonesas customers. Eng- 
land's commerce with the United States is greater than her commerce wit 
India, and yet India has a population of nearly 300,000,000,and the English 


floats over them. 
fing is yet to be decided whether the open-door policy will be adopted in the 
Orient or a tariff wall built around our subjects there, but neither plan will 


be found satisfactory. 









expect a colonjal policy to prove accept- 
or to the governing. If we attempt to run our 
country upon the European plan we must prepare ourselves for continual 
complaint. has thus far failed to furnish a single example of a na- 
tion selfish enough to desire a colony and yet unselfish enough to govern it 


wae’ at long range. 

It has been argued that annexation would furnish a new field for the in- 

vestment of lf there is surplus ag seeking invest- 
an 


rehase of farm lands, in dev: 
Piooslan on tal? In ims wo wore wal 


to extent t 
abroad and increase our bondage to foreign 
La the Philippines would furnish homes for 
this . This argument, too, is without 
of the United States toonly #1 persons 
pret bane pune 3 eee encton of the 
it is now i the Philippines, 
a no in India has continued for 
years, and ro in 1801 the British-born lati 
than the total number of prisoners Sosaned te 


of 
which could be derived from an English 
Raia eee pesertvet from on Bogie 


of the Netherlands for nearly three 
) upon the island num less 


ey oeteret ee 
itasmall number of people to settle in 
from the reports sent back by our vol- 


‘prove inviting to Americans, we shall 
the islands tothe United States 

e 
coolies left India, and we may expect 
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It is not strange that the laboring men should look with undisguised alarm 
upon the wenmees of oriental —— upon the farmsand in the factories 
of the United States. Our people have legislated against Chinese emigration, 
but to exclude a few Chinese and admit many Filipinos is like straining at a 
gnat and swallowing a camel. 

e farmers and laboring men constitute a large majority of the American 
people; what is there in annexation for them? Heavier taxes, Asiatic emi 
gration, and an opportunity to furnish more sons forthe Army. Will itpay? 





Death of Hon. Lorenzo Danford, 
REMARKS 


HON. JOHN J. LENTZ, 


OF OHIO, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTAT'VES, 


Saturday, January 20, 1900. 


The House having under consideration the following resolutions: 

* Resolved, That the business of the House be now suspended, that oppor- 
tunity may be given for paying tributes to the memory of Hon. LORENZO 
PARwOae, late a member of the House of Representatives from the State of 

io. 

“ Resolved, That, as a particular mark of respect to the memory of the de- 
ceased and in recognition of his eminent abilities as a distinguished public 
servant, the House at the conclusion of these memorial proceedings shall 
stand adjourned. 

* Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions be transmitted to the family of 
the deceased. 

* Ordered, That the Clerk communicate these resolutions to the Senate.” 


Mr. LENTZ said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: To me a peculiar interest attaches to the lifeand 
service of LORENZO DanForD. He was really the first promi- 
nent public man whom I knew personally in my boyhood. In his 
— days I was a student in the high school under that match- 

ess and faithful teacher, Prof. James J, Burns, at St. Clairs- 

ville, where Mr. DANFORD was almost constantly in court. His 
ability and success have been so well portrayed here in the eulogy 
of my colleague (Mr. KERR) that it seems almost unnecessary to 
undertake to say ee because what could be said would 
seem like repetition. But I feel that I ought to say something of 
how he appeared to us in that community in our boyhood days. 

LORENZO DANFORD was on one side or the other of every im- 
portant case that came before the court, and it was usually con- 
sidered in advance that the side that was fortunate enough to 
secure his services would be victorious in the cause, particularly if 
it was a jury case. Not only was he considered a great lawyer, 
but I can ss what my colleague (Mr. GRosVENOR) has 
said about the tears at his grave. He was appreciated asa friend, 
as a councillor, as a neighbor, as a good citizen, and as a soldier 
with a magnificent record. No one spoke of DANrorD except to 

raise him, Tothe boys in that community he was the model 
before the court, and he was the model not only through the 
seventies, but even later, as an orator. It was painful to see his 
uncomfortable condition during the last few months of his life, 
particularly after his visit to the deathbed of his father, and my 
colleague is quite right in his statement that Mr. Danrorp’s 
death really began at that bedside of his father, He was not, in 
those last few months, the Danrorpb of whom we, at least in Ohio, 
are proud, The Danrorp of the last few months was not even 
the DaNFORD of 1896 or 1897. : 

I know of no better description of him in the campaign of 1897 
than that given in some newspaper account of a speech made by 
him at Marietta. He and Senator HANNA were there, and the ac- 
count of the meeting was simple and brief. I donot know who 
the reporter was who described it, but in substance, and I think 
in exact language, these were the words: 

Senator HANNA took the pean and made a speech toa large and en- 
thusiastic audience. After him the Hon. Lorenzo DANForD, of St. Clairs- 
ville, took the platform and showed Senator HANNa« how to make a specch. 

That was a sufficient description of that meeting to all who had 
heard Danrorp in the court room or on the rostrum. This is no 
discredit to the ability of Senator Hanna to make a speech, nor to 
the ability of any other man; because I think it is fair to say, with 
due regard to ail that may have been said of the Shannons and 
and the Kennons of St. Clairsville, and others who were giants in 
the forties and the-fifties, that Belmont County, yes, and the east- 
ern part of Ohio, never produced any man of whom it might not 
be said that Lorenzo DaNnrorpD eoald show him how to make a 


I am pleased to know that Lorenzo DANForRD was born in Bel- 
mont County, and who is there that is not proud of old Belmont! 
No one of us born in that beautiful county has ever had to apolo- 
a the morality or hospitality of its people. Nature and na- 

‘s god were generous to old Belmont, giving her pure air, rich 
minerals, fertile soil, and crystal waters. The world’s greatest 
masters in music, sculpture, and painting would have been greater 
masters could they have spent their youth in the dreamland 
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beauty and inspiration of the song of the birds, the sculpture of 
the hills, and the paintings of the sunrise and sunset of old Bel- 
mont. 

LORENZO DANFORD was born in a county that was greater rela- 
tively at the time of his boyhood and _— manhood than it is 
now among the counties of the State. The great highway known 
as the National Road runs through that county and in his younger 
days it was the greatest thoroughfare of the Republic. It was 
as important in Mr. Danrorp’s young manhood as the Union 
Pacific Railroad was in a later day. 

The bar at St. Clairsville has gained distinction probably not 
equaled by any other bar in the State except that of Lancaster, 
which was the home of the Ewings, the Shermans, the Hunters, 
and others of that school. LORENZO DANForD has left a name 
that will live with other generations; it will be a sweet memory; 
it will be a pleasant dream; the recollections of him will go down 
in the traditions of Belmont County as a part of the honor and 
fame of one of the best counties in the State, and LoRENzo Dan- 
FORD’s memory will be repeated to the youngest of the children of 
old Belmont with a fond and affectionate regard by all who knew 
him, for none knew him except to love him. As we here to-day 
in the American Congress pay the last tribute of affectionate words 
tothe memory ofa faithful friend, whose life added to the dignity 
and the beauty of the hills of old Belmont, I recall the philosophy 
of Tom Moore's sad poem: 

This world is all a fleeting show, 
For man's illusion given; 
The smiles of joy, the tears of woe, 


Deceitful shine, deceitful flow: 
There's nothing true but Heaven. 


Poor wanderers of a stormy day, 
wave to wave we're driven; 
And fancy’s flash and reason’s ray 
Serve but to light the troubled way: 
There's nothing calm but Heaven! 


Porto Rico, 


SPEECH 


OF 


HON. CHARLES L. BARTLETT, 


OF GEORGIA, 
In THE HovusE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Monday, February 26, 1900. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole, and having under considera- 
tion the bill (H. R. 8245) entitled “An act temporarily to provide revenues for 
the relief of the island of Porto Rico, and for other purposes,”’ and the Sen- 
ate amendments thereto— 

Mr. BARTLETT said: 

Mr. CHatrMAN: The remarkable spectacle is presented to the 
House and the country by the Ways and Means Committee, and 
by a majority of the Republicans on this floor, of endea to 
stretch the Constitution so that we can acquire and govern dis- 
tant colonies and then at the same time to contract it so that 
when such territory is once acquired it shall not be governed by 
the Constitution. such a theory of government and suc 
a construction of the Constitution, of which this bill is a product, 
I most earnestly protest. It degrades our science of government 
and the principles of the Constitution from the h lane on 
which the fathers and the founders placed them to the low level 
of an imperialistic ‘‘three card monte” game for empire—‘‘now 
ma °° it and now you don’t.” [Applause on the ocratic 
side. 

Mr. Chairman, tampon this measure with all the earnestness 
of my nature. I believe it is the first avowed step in a policy 
which will embark this country and its people upon imperialism, 
and will bring destruction to this Government, founded though 
it be on the theories of government formulated and established 
by the framers and fathers of it, that the Republic might be per- 
petuated for all time to come. 

I fear that it is but the we acing Bs: which will eventually 
rend asunder the t principle 
Seer upon the grant to it in the written Constitution, the 
product of the minds of the wisest, most patriotic, and ablest men 
that ever assembled to consider and promulgate the principles of 
free government under the sun, It is the result of their experi- 
ence, after considering the efforts and failures of all other peoples 
before their time, and which has lived and survived h 
many trials and conflicts, and I trust and hope it will live and 
survive long after those who now seek to destroy it are forgotten. 

This theory of government, the grant of power in the Constitu- 
tion to it, and the restraint of authority that forbids its 
the grant is the sheet anchor of our people, and it has enab 
them to resist safely the waves of every conflict and of every po- 
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litical and domestic storm, and it will carry them into safety», 
For there is one consolation to those who believe that tlj- bi nye 
unconstitutional, and it is this: Whatever this Congress may do 
however they may trim down, shade, or override the sex: ions of 
the Constitution, there is a court which is the greatest ¢|,.; oes 
sat upon a bench, and it will, if it is gnided, as we believe it yw); - 
by the prior decisions of that grand tribunal, hold to the ing. 
structible —— of the Constitution, which, for them «nq tj, 
people and our posterity, are our only safety and hope {,; the 
preservation and perpetuation of this Republic. 
For, above partisan politics and party aims and desires, whey 
the cold, calm judgment of the law and the Constitution are alone 
permitted to guide and govern the judges, as doubtless they w)j| jj. 


whose duty it isto ascertain and declare the law and to restrain jjj¢. 
gal and void unconstitutional acts of legislation, this court wij, 
save this people from the wrong and injustice sought now to jp 
inflicted by them upon the innocent and unfortunate people of 


Porto Rico and the greater injury to our own institutions. 

But aside from the question whether this bill violates the (op. 
stitution, the Con of the United States, and that people whose 
ancestors established by their ctraggies, by the forfeit of their 
lives and the shedding of their blood, this free Republic, the yrayq. 
est and best that ever rose to bless mankind, should be s!ow to 
forget that we are a people whose Government had its origin jy 
the effort of the mother country, in the exercise of despotic power, 


to impose upon our forefathers a system of unjusttaxation. They 
freed themselves from the yoke of England on the issue o! unjust 
taxation, and the t war of independence was fought and car. 


ried to a successful end and the Republic began, and has prospered 
and lived over a century mainly because of the effort to impose q 
much less onerous but still as odious a tax as the one sought now 
to be enacted. 

What a commentary for those who do not believe that repub- 
lics can survive, that the descendants of the American Revolution, 
who fought because unjustly taxed, now propose to tax unjustly 
and a small island of Porto Rico, which has come to 
us by the fortunes of war, and whose people have welcomed the 
rule of this Republic. What has Porto Rico done to merit at our 
hands the passage of such a bill as this? And to do this we must 
not poe stab the Constitution in its most vital, living principles, 
but declare that the rights we now yes to assert are above 
and beyond the limitations of that instrument framed by the 
— of the country to restrain both national and State govern. 
men 

The people of Porto Rico protest; its business men protest 
against it; and the business men of New York and other places in 
this country have protested; the President of the United States 
undertakes to stay the hand of his party; the commissiover and 
other officials who have investigated affairs in Porto Rico unite 
in recommen that it be treated as a part of the United States 
and be permi to have its products sent in free; and every man 
who believes that this Government should be fair and just and 
not play the part of a hypocrite toward Porto Rico will protest. 

ey were powerless under Spain; they had suffered unier her 
m e for years; they welcomed our arms and accepted our Gov- 
ernment, not only without protest, but with joy. And now we 
propose by this bill to deny the Declaration of Independeiice, the 
theories of our Government, and stand before the world, as we 
justly should, as self-convicted hypocrites. Why? Thetwo great 
monopolies of the sugar and tobacco trusts demand that we sacri- 
fice not only the Porto Ricans, but the provisions of the Constitu- 
tion. How subservient we must be to lend our aid to these inter- 
ests when justice, humanity, good faith = conscience, the 
theory and ius of our Government, and the plain grant of its 
powers forbid us to do it. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I desire to call attention briefly to a few 

uestions of law upon this subject. And first I desire to say that 
the principle of the law of nations as promulgated by those writers 
who have written on this subject declares that when any coun- 
try, by conquest, purchase, treaty, or otherwise, extends its do- 
main and territory, the instant that is done the acquired territory 
becomes a part of the territory of the empire, of the republic, or 
of the kingdom, and that that part of it so acquired by conjuest 
or law is to be ruled by the laws of the country which so acijuires 


I go back to the foundation, to the elemen law writers. I 

go k to the books which we as students at the law school 

studied, books which every man who enters upon the study of the 

law first reads when he undertakes to find out what is the law of 

— And we find it laid down in Vattel’s Law of Nations 
t— 


When a nation takes possession of a distant country and settles a colony 
there, that country, though separated from the princi establishment or 
other iaterelty becomes P c 


” ; a part of the state equally with its an- 
cient Whenever, therefore, the political laws or treatics make 
no distinction between the territory of the nation 


them, everything of 
tion 210) extend to its colonies. (Vattel’'s Law of Nations, chapter 15, sec 
on 











Also, book 2, chapter 7, section 80, Vattel, declares that the— 
ds to thing sh s} t title; i " 
domain of «nation extends togrerything she posegengs by a just tile: econ. 
ey means which are just in themselves, or admitted as such among nations— 

y eessions, pure conquests made in the regular way,etc. And by her 

ooeeassiOns we ought not only tounderstand her territories, but all the rights 
he enjoys. 
. ‘And that is the rule all over the world, even among people who 
are not ruled by written constitutions,as weare. But, Mr. Chair- 
man, this Republic of ours, founded as it is upon a written con- 
stitution that has provisions restraining the powers of the con- 
gress and of its people, until they shall change it—this principle of 
overnment extends to us and makes us govern these people ac- 
cording to the provisions of the Constitution. 

I have here all the provisions to which I shall refer, and which 
I shall print in my remarks. ; ; 

I desire to say that the Supreme Court has settled this question 
inthe matter of taxation. They have settled it in the case of Lough- 
porough vs. Blake, which 1 shall not now quote, and in the oft- 
quoted case of Cross vs. Harrison. They have settled it in later 
eases which I shall undertake to read or to incorporate in my re- 
marks. But without making any other criticism upon Cross vs. 
Harrison, I desire to say thatin my judgment the principles which 
it enunciated and decided are misconstrued by some gentlemen 
who have read it here. This is the language which it appears to 
me has escaped them: 

No one can doubt— 

This is on page 190 of that decision, in 16 Howard— 

No one can doubt that these orders of the President, and the action of our 
Army and Navy commanders in California in conformity with them, were 
according to the law of arms and the right of conquest, and that they were 
operative. 

When and how long, say the court? 

Until the ratification and spchenge of a treaty of peace. 

These orders of the President thus given to the military authorities are 
fully set forth in the instructions of Mr. Buchanan, who was then Secretary 
of State under President Polk. After directing the collection of taxes under 
the de facto prams as a military necessity, the Secretary proceeds: 

“This de facto government will, of course, exercise no power inconsistent 
with the provisions of the Constitution of the United States, which is the 
supreme law of the land. For this reason no import duties can be levied in 
california on articles the growth, produce, or manufacture of the United 

tates.” 

Markit. That was while California wasliving under the de facto 
military government. That was while the military governor was 
collecting the taxes on goods imported from foreign countries and 
was not obedient to the tariff law of 1790 and the act of 1846. But 
the Secretary of State, the mouthpiece of President Polk, who car- 
ried on the war, declared: 

But no such duties can be imposed in any other part of our nation on the 
productions of California. 


Why? Because the Constitution of the United States was the 
supreme law of the land, and the supreme law of the land declared 
that we should make these taxes usiform. 

I read the following from the case of Cross vs. Hamson: 


This de facto t will, of course, exercise no power inconsistent 
with the of the Constitution of the United States, which is the 
ongreme law of the land. For this reason no import duties can be levied in 

on articles the growth, produce, or manufacture of the United 
States, as no such duties can be imposed in any other part of our Union on 
the productions of California, Nor can new duties be charged in California 
upon such foreign _yremermons as have already paid duties in any of our 
wee = hh obvious reason that California is within the territory 


Then the war tariff was, immediately on receiving news of rat- 
ification of the treaty, made to conform to the existing tariff law. 


That war tariff, however, was abandoned as soon as the military governor 

Washington information of the exchange and ratification 
and duties were afterwards levied in conformity 
such as im “ foreign merchandise imported into 
the the United States, Upper California having been ceded by 
the treaty to the Fated States. This last was done with the assent of the 
of the United States, or without any interference to prevent it. 
Indeed, from ths letter of the then Secre of State and from that of the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury we can not doubt that the action of the mili gov- 
ernor of California was recognized as allowable and lawful by Mr. Polk and 
his Cabinet. We think it was a rightful and correct recognition under all 
the circumstances, and when we say rightful we mean that it was constitu- 
tional, al had not passed an act to extend the collection of 
tonnage and to the ports of California. 


The court say: 
That war tariff was immediately made— 
ianetietaly on receiving news of the ratification of the treaty 


Cinta covernor General. under the direction of the Secretary of State, to 
conform with the laws of the United States in exieence inthis country. 
Again, the court go on to say: 







ed in conformit 
merchandise imported 
ornia having been ceded 


the assent of the Executive of the United States, 
to prevent it. Indeed, from the letter of the 


u fore 
pper 
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then Secretary of State and from that of the Secretary of the Treasury, we 
can not doubt that the action of the military governor of California was recog 
nized as allowable and lawful by Mr. Polk and his Cabinet. We think it was 
a rightful and correct recognition under all circumstances; and when we say 
rightful, we mean fhat it was constitutional, although Congress had not passed 
an act to extend the collection of tonnage and import duties to the ports of 
California. 

So, Mr. Chairman, with all that has been said about the Cross 
and Harrison case being authority which will sustain this bill, 
here is the permission by which these taxes were levied; here are 
the facts and the history, and here the decision of the court, which 
undertakes to declare that the Constitution of the United States 
extended there, and those duties can not be collected because they 
were not uniform. 

I desire especially to call attention to the case of Geofroy vs. 
Riggs (133 U. 8. R., page 158). : 

_ The opinion in this case is by Justice Fields, and it is a discus- 
sion of our treaty with France in 1800, and determines the question 
whether or not the territory ceded the United States was a State 
within the contemplation of that treaty and of the Constitution 
of the United States. 

In discussing this case, and referring to the eighth section of 
the first article of the Constitution, the justice says: 

The power to lay and collect taxes, duties, imposts, and excises is given 
for the purpose thereinafter mentioned. This grantis general, without limi 
tation as to place. It consequently extends to all places over which the Gov 
ernment extends. If this could be doubted, the doubt is removed by the 
subsequent woras, which modify the grant. The words are: * But all duties, 
—— aad excises shall be uniform throughout the United States.” It 
will not be contended that the modification of the power extends to places 
to which the power itself does not extend. The power, then, to lay and col- 
lect duties, imposts, and excises may be exercised and must be exercised 
throughout the United States. 

The grant of this power and the exercise of it, according to this 
statement, must be exercised subject to the rule of uniformity, 
and on this question this case seems to take it as being undoubted. 

In speaking of the general grant to lay and collect taxes, and 
declaring that it comprehends the District and Territories as well 
as the States, he declares: 

The subsequent clauses are intended to regulate the exercise of this power, 
not to withdraw from it any portion of the community. 

In discussing what is meant by the State, he quotes the seventh 
article of the treaty of 1800 with France, as follows: 

“Tn all the States of the Union whose existing laws permit it, so long and 
to the same extent as said laws shall remain in force, Frenchmen shall enjoy 
theright of possessing personal and real we verty by the same title and in 
the same manner as the citizens of the United States.” 

* * * This article is not happily drawn. It leaves in doubt what is 
meant by “States of the Union.’’ Ordinarily these terms would be held to 
apply to those political communities exercising the various attributes of 
sovereignty which compose the United States, as distinguished from the 
organized municipalities known as Territories and the District of Columbia; 
and yet sovereign communities with an independent local government are 
often described as States, though the extent of their political sovereignty 
be limited by relations to the more general government or to other coun- 
tries. (Halleck on International Law, chapters 5, 6, and 7.) 

The term is used in general jurisprudence and by writers on 

ublic law as denoting organized — societies with an estab- 

ished government. Vithin this definition, the District of Colum- 

bia, under the Government of the United States, is as much a 
State as any of those political communities which compose the 
United States. Were there no other territory under the Goy- 
ernment of the United States, it would not be questioned that 
the District of Columbia would be a State within the meaning of 
international law, and it is not perceived thatitis any less a State 
within that meaning because other States and other territory are 
also under the same Government. 

In Hepburn vs. Elizey (2 Cranch, 445-452) the question arose 
whether a resident and a citizen of the District of Columbia could 
sue a citizen of Virginia in the circuit court of the United States, 
The court, by Chief Justice Marshall, in deciding the question, 
conceded that the District of Columbia was a distinct political 
society, and therefore a State, according to the definition of 
writers on general law, but held that the act of Congress in pro- 
viding for controversies between citizens of different States in the 
cirouit courts referred to that term as tsed in the Constitution, 
and therefore to one of the States composing the United States. 
A similar concession, that the District of Columbia being a sepa- 
rate political community is in a certain sense a State, is nade by 
this court in the recent case of the Metropolitan Railroad Com- 
pany vs. District of Columbia (132 United States, 1, 9), decided 
at the present term. 

In the same opinion the court further declare: 

The treaty power as expressed in the Constitution is in terms unlimited, 
except by those restraints which are found in that instrument against the 
action of the Government or of its departments, and those arising from the 
nature of the Government itself and of that of the States. It would not be 
contended that it extends so far as to authorize what the Constitution for- 
bids, or a change in the character of the Government, or in that of any of 


the States, or the cession of any portion of the territory of the latter without 
its consent. (Fort Leavenworth Railroad Company et al. vs. Lowe, 114 U. S., 
«1 


But, with these exceptions, it is not perceived that there is any limit to 
the questions which can be adjusted touching any matter which is properly 
the subject of negotiations withaforeign country. (Ware vs. Hylton, 3 Dall, 
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199: Chiroc vs. Chiroc, 2 Wheat., 250; Hanuestein vs. Lynham, 100 U. &., 483; ! 


8 Op. Attys. Gen., 417; The People vs. Guke, 6 Cal., 381.) 


If the Constitution prescribe one rule and the law another and 
different rule, it is the duty of courts to decl that the Con- 
stitution and not the law governs the case before them for 
judgment. If the law include no case save those for which the 
Constitution has furnished a different rule, or no case which 
the legislature has the power to govern, then the law can have no 
operation. 

if it includes cases which the legislature has power to govern, 
and concerning which the Constitution does not prescribe a dif- 
ferent rule, the law governs those cases, though it may, in its 
terms, attempt to include others, on which it can not operate. In 
other words, this court can not declare void an act of Congress 
which constitutionally embraces some cases, though other cases, 
within its terms, are beyond the control of Congress, or beyond 
the reach of that particular law. If, therefore, had 
power to make a law excluding slavery from this territory while 
under the exclusive power of the United States, the use of the 
word ‘forever ” does not invalidate the law, so long as Congress 
has the exclusive legislative power in the vee oe 

But it is further insisted that the treaty of 1803 between the 
United States and France, by which this ae acquired, 
has so restrained the constitutional powers of gress that it 
can not by law prohibit the introduction of slavery into that part 
of this territory north and west of the Missouri and n of 
36° 30’ north latitude. 

By a treaty with a foreign nation the United States may right- 
fully stipulate that the Co will or will not exercise its leg- 
islative power in some particular manner on some particular 
subject. Such promises, when made, should be voluntarily kept 
with the most oo good faith. But that a treaty with a 
foreign nation can deprive the Con of any part of the legis- 
lative power conf by the Aracw: spon that it no longer can leg- 
—— as it was empowered by the Constitution to do, I more than 

oubt. 

I desire to refer to the noted case of Scott vs. Sanford in 19 
Howard, which has been criticised the floor of this House 
as being ‘‘an infamous decision,” and been referred to as the 
only case sustaining the doctrine laid down Chief Justice 
Taney that this country had no constitutional right to hold ter- 
ritory as colonies. Upon an investigation of that case it will 
appear to any unprejudiced mind that the entire court was united 
upon that proposition. 

The opinion of the court is pronewaets by Chief Justice Taney, 
in which two of the justices—Justice McLean and Justice Curtis— 
dissent, and the ustice—Nelson—gives a separate opinion 
upon a single t in case, no upon 
constituti ity of the act of 1 known as ** Missouri com- 

romise law,” and the rest of the it unconstitu- 
onal. It is declared, Chief J Taney speaking for the whole 
court: " 

There ts no power given by the Constitution $a the Fetned Goverumans to 
establish and main colonies bordering nited 
tance, to be ruled and governed at its own nor to its terri- 


torial limits in any way, except by the ad of new States. t power 
is plainly given; and one! is admi it needs no further 


‘ed 
and governed permanently in 
He further adds: 
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quired to become a 

Congress with absolute authority; and as the of 

State is committed to the sound of the power to 
territory for that to be held by the Un: 

suitable condition to ss equal footing with the 


LMM 
He further adds that it is the duty of Congress to maintain 
the terri the authority and rights of the Government, and also 


the ts and of property of individual citizens 
ed tap the Ooontite (See pages 52 and 58, Dred Scott 


case. ) 

He further declares that the power in the General Government 
to obtain and hold colonies dependent terri 
oa might legislate without restriction would be inconsistent 
with its own existence in its tform. Whatever it acquires 
it acquires for the benefit of of the several States who 
created it. It is their trustee for them and with 
oo Oey = ee = of the whole of the 
nion exercise powers specifically gran 

Further on it is declared by him: 


Me ht ET 
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ay 


ment. The powers of the Government and the rights and privileges o¢ ;) 
citizen are and plainly defined by the Constitution itsely ,,° 
when the tory becomes a part of the United States the Federal G>.. 2" 
in*o possession in the character impressed upon it by thos» \),, 
The territ being a t of the United States, the Government qn) t] 
citizen both enter it under the authority of the Constitution, with th.i,.° 
spective rights defined and marked out; and the Federal Governmo). -° 
exercise no power over his person or property beyond what that instry...- 
confers, nor lawfully deny any right which it has reserved. 


Justice Wayne concurred entirely in the opinion of the (yj. 
Justice, and Justice Nelson concurred in the opinion of a firm. 
ee and did not discuss the question nor deny the propositions 
stated. 

Justice Grier concurred fully; Justice Daniel concurred a; 
length, and so did Justice Campbell, distinctly denying the 5). 
preme sovereignty of Congress over territory then belonging 
the United States, or that they might thereafter acquire. 

Justice Catron also concurred, upholding the propositions of 
the Chief Justice. 

Justice McLean and Justice Curtis dissented, on page 148, 

Justice McLean said: 


In o the government of a Territory Congress is limited to meays 
appropriate to the a ent of the constitutional object. No powers cay 
be exercised which are prohibited by the Constitution or which are contrary 
to its spirit; so that, whether the ob: may be the protection of the per 
sons or property of purchasers of pu or of communities who hays 
been annexed to the Union by conquest or yaa, they are initiatory to 
the establishment of State governments, and no more power can be claimed 
or exercised than is necessary to the attainment of theend. This is the |in 
itation of all the Federal powers. 


He further says: 


The Constitution was formed for our whole country, and the expansion 
or contraction of her territory require no change in the fundamental law. 


Justice Curtis, dissenting, said: 
Retere i presee further to notice some other groente of supposed objec. 


0 


tion power of I desire to say that if it were not for my 
oe See Ww I deem a correct exposition of the Constitution. 
itl only to of the argument, the source of the power o! 

asserted in ion of the rity of the court, would answer 


Congress, 

those —*, ¥ For they t t Congress has power to 
orausinn Goll evern Territories until they arrive at a suitable condition 
for admission to the Union: they admit, also, that the kind of government 
which shall thus exist be regulated by the condition and wants of each 
Territory, and that it is necessarily committed to the discretion of Congress 
to enact such laws for that purpose as that discretion may dictate; and no 

to that discretion has been 


limit shown, or even suggested, save those positive 
prohibitions to which are found in the Constitution. 
my opinion of the Keneral © Seabee dhe power of Oungnemend the vvinn 
own ex r an ne Opinion 
of the majority of court, save that I consider it derivable from the ex 
ress language of the Constitution, while they hold it to be silently implied 
From the power to.scquire territory. (Opinion of Mr. Justice Curtis, Soot 
vs » pages 220, 230.) 


This case of Scott vs. Sanford has been referred to, and the prin- 
ciple a uoted approved in the following cases: 16 Wallace, 
page 73; 112 U.S. R., page 101; 114 U.S. R., page 45; 143 U.S. R., 
page 159; 152 U. 8. R., 49; 169 U. 8. R., page 705. 

In these cases above cited opinions have been rendered by Jus- 
tice Miller, Chief Justice Waite, Justice Gray, Justice Matthews, 
and Chief Justice Fuller. 

In 16 Howard, in what is known as the Slaughterhouse Cases, 
page 73, Justice Miller, referring to the Dred Scott decision, says 
that this decision in the Dred Scott case, while it has been attacked 
by some of the ablest constitutional lawyers and statesmen in the 
country, has never been overruled. The decision in the Slaughter- 
2 nah on. + Ril hat privileges and iti 

gw. and immunities 
the citizens of the United States and of the States are entitled to, 
the Justice quotes wie eppretel ee decision of Justice Washing- 
ton (4 W . t Court Reports, 471), which declares: 
rig to sogairs peoverty of every baad god to pan nk seta ha 
and safety; su nevertheless, to such restraints as the Government may 
j good of the whole; the right of a citizen of 
one to or to reside in other State for purposes of 
trade, agriculvare, professional pursuits or athar wines to claim the benefit 


of the writ of habeas ; to and maintain actions of any kind in 


the courts; to and dispose of property, otther real or personal, 
and an exemption taxes or eee wee ore aid by other 
citizens; to which may be the elective 


as regele and estab- 
lished by the laws or constitution of the State in which it is to be exer: ised. 
And on page 75 of 16 Wallace, Justice Miller says: 
Postenetely are not without judicial determination of the meaning of 
section 2 of fourth article of the Constitution. 


In the case of M vs. Ramsey (114 U. 8. R., page 1!) 
Justice Washington derided as follows: 
Jared’ to, them, as other sitions, by the principio of consti 
liberty, which restrain all the agencies of government, State gist n2'\ 
e legisla- 
Re aheretion of the Congress of the Unites Statea 
the statutes of the United States, as embraced in ‘i 
Revised section 1978, provide what shall be the ri+!i's 
and what are the rights of the inhabitants of any territory tat 
may be possessed or acquired, 
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Section 1977 declares: 
All persons within the jurisdiction of the United States shall have the 


jeht inevery State and Territory to make and enforce contracts, to 

sane re rties, give evidence, and to the full and equal benefit of all laws and 

sue, i non for the security of oy and property as is enjoyed by white 
hall be subject 


roceed like punishment, pains, penalties, taxes, 
a = exactions of every kind, and to no other. 


In the case of Ward vs. State of Maryland (12 Wallace, page 430) 


the court declares: 
These privileges include those not named, but which are of the same gen- 
rai character, and embrace nearly every civil right for the establishment 
call protection of which organized government is instituted. 


In the case of Crandall vs, Nevada (6 Wallace) the court declare: 
he citizen of this country has the right to be protected by the im- 

Amongst which he eens eee down the right of free access 
to the ports of the country, t ough which all the operations of 
foreign commerce are ucted, etc., and quoted from the lan- 
guage of Chief J ustice Taney: 

We are one people with one common country; we are all citizens of the 
United States. 

See especially the further opinion in this case (Candrell vs. 
Noveda) a bottom of 79 and e 80. 

It is true that this arose under a discussion of the four- 
teenth amendment to the Constitution, which declares: 

Ail persons born or naturalized in the United States and subject to the 
jurisdiction thereof are citizens of the United States and of the State 
wherein they 

Another case sustaining the proposition that the principles of 
the Constitution extend to all the territory of this Government 
is that of the United States vs. Moore (3 Cranch, page 159). 

In the court below the opinions of the judges were delivered to 
the following effect: 

Cranch, J.: The qusetion to be decided upon this demurrer is whether the 


act of Co fees of justices of the peace in the District 
of Col can affect those who were in commission before and at 
the time when that act and who accepted their commissions while 
those fees were to the office. The points made in the argu- 
ment of this case are and some of them not altogether of 
doubt. It has been Congress, in ‘or the District 
of Columbia, are not by any of the prohibitions of the Constitution. 
But this is a doctrine to I can never assent. Can it be said that Con- 
gress ee ena oo, Disteses of Otemhie? 

That 7 pes ex post facto in the District of Columbia, or 
order soldiers to be quartered upon us in time of peace, or make our ports 
free ports of entry, Saties pen our experts, or take away the right of 
oe) eee Yet all this they may do if, in leg- 
rsla’ they are not restricted by the express 


ting 
rohibitions of the Constitution. words must be itive and strong 
Indeed to justify aconstraction. The clause from which such an 
inference can seem to flow is that says: “ Congress shall have 
the power to exercise exclusive legislation in all cases whatsoever over such 


The court, in deciding this case, say: 


But the whole instrument is to be taken together and every part is to be 
made consistent with the residue, if . That Congress may legislate 
“in all cases whatsoever over such ict.” ete., is the general t 


nod the ren tomm are 
other para ofthe @ 


a are not bound, either by the com- 
or jon, they have a discre power 

to legislate over 
The Constitution was made for the benefit of e citizen of the United 
whatever may be hiscondition or wherever 


hay te alate within thi 

he be territory of nited te: 
whe ne x Gut fo the protection Safford as an fie m 
Chase "Wi . + ., Cushing, rson, 


Hon. Thomas M, Cooley, a former t of the American 
Bar Association, and during his life the leading constitutional 
jurist of the United States, in an article contributed to the Forum 
Ses ee rene Be ovenend the question of Hawaiian annexa- 


Now are not within the contemplation of the Constitu- 
tion of the States at all. structure of ent created un- 


governm 

der it never had in view such colonize wad ‘the of the United States 
would never to for our them. Our Govern- 
ment is not we should vie with 
England Germany in colonies in distant quar- 
ters of the now be scouted at once by the people and by 


foreign to our institu 






; and all the terms of the Constitu- 
. d into effect, would ne ctition 
of thinge that would make of the the ruler of 


not pt ghee any expectation 
Pictedneliiadina sageinel one comes 





country, would seem to be as much by implication forbidden as would be 
anything that directly antagonized provisions of the Constitution itself. 
(Foram, Volume XV, pages 359, 393, 308. ) 


In Loughborough vs, Blake (5 Wheaton, 377) the question of 
the right of Congress to tax property in the District of Columbia 
by direct tax, according to sapulative, was discussed and the tax 
upheld upon the ground that the District of Columbia was territory 
of the United States and subject to the Constitution of the United 
States, just as the States were subject. 

Chief Justice Marshall, for the entire court, defined the term 
“United States” as follows: 


Does this term designate the whole or any particular portion of the Amer 
ican empire? Certainly this question can admit of but oneanswer. It is the 
name given to our great Republic, which is composed of States and Terri 
tories. The District of Columbia or the territory west of the Missouri is not 
less within the United States than Maryland or Pennsylvania. 


Judge Cooley, whose commentaries are universally accepted as 
conclusive interpretations of our corstitutional law, summarizes 
the doctrine as follows: 


And when territory is acquired the right to suffer States to be formed 
therefrom and to receive them into the Union must follow of course, not only 
because the Constitution confers the power to admit new States without re- 
striction, but also because it would be inconsistent with institutions founded 
on the fundamental idea of self-government that the Federal Government 
should retain territory under its own imperial rule and deny the people tho 
customary localinstitutions. (Cooley's Principles of Constitutional Law, 170.) 


Prof. Henry Wade Rogers, president of the Northwestern Uni- 
versity, in a paper read before the American Social Science Asso- 
ciation, in September last, concludes as follows: 


The truth of the matter would seem to be that Congress, in the exercise 
of the power to lay and collect duties, imposts, and excises, must so frame 
the law that all duties, imposts. and excises shall be uniform throughout the 
United States; that the term *‘ United States” includes all annexed territory; 
that where an act ot Ceaen & poseanee to include newly annexed terri 
tory within a collection it is pl the oy ot Congress to enact 
su oa and its failure to do so would result in a condition of things 
con ory to the intent of the Constitution. After a treaty of cession 
has been ratified duties can be fixed by action of the President as the head 
of a military government established by him; but such action is only a tem 
porary expedient, and can not be of permanent nature. That Congress, when 

t comes to } upon the subject, can not establish one tariff law for 
Hawaii or for to Rico and a different one for the remainder of the United 
States, but the law which it enacts must be uniform throughout all our pos 
sessions. 


So much has been said in denunciation of the opinion of Chief 
Justice Taney in the celebrated Dred Scott case that it will not 
be out of place to call attention to the fact that, while this coun- 
try was engaged in civil war, on the 15th of October, 1864, in the 
city of Boston, honor was paid to the memory of this distinguished 
Chief Justice by the bar of that city, on learning of his death; 
and his former associate upon the bench, Justice Curtis, was the 
chairman of the committee to report resolutions upon his life and 
character. 

The proceedings of that meeting were as follows: 


At a meeting of the members of the bar of the first circuit, at Boston, on 
Saturday, the 15th day of October, A. D. 1864, to take measures for giving ex 
»ression to the feelings of the bar on occasion of the death of Chief Justice 

aney, the meeting having been cailed to order by Richard H. Dana, jr., at- 
torney of the United States; Sidney Bartlett was appointed chairman. 

On motion of Mr. Dana, a committee consist of Benjamin R. Curtis, 
Caleb Cushing, Richard H. Dana, jr., and Sidne rtlett was appointed to 
prepare and report resolutions for the consideration of the bar 

Atan adjourned meeting, held Monday, the lith day of October, A. D, 1864, 
the following resolutions, reported by Benjamin R. Curtis, in behalf of the 
committee, were unanimously adopted, a 

“ Resolved, That the members of this bar render the tribute of their admira- 
tion and reverence for the preeminent abilities, profound learning, incor- 
ruptible in ity, and ro rivate virtues exhibited in the long and 
illastrious ju career of the lamented Chief Justice Taney. 

* Resolved, That the attorney of the United States be reques*ted to com- 
municate these proceedings to the court and ask to have them entered on 
the records of the court.” 


Mr. B. R. Curtis then addressed the Court: 


May it please the Court: I have been requested to second the resolutions 
which Mr. Attorney has presented. I suppose the reason for this request is 
that for six years I was in such official connection with the late Chief Justice 
as enabled me to know him better than the other members of the bar. ‘ 


Among other things, he said: 


Perhaps I may be permitted to say that, though on the only important 
occasions on which I had the misfortune to differ with the Chief Justice on 
such points I thought he and they who agreed with him carried the powers 
of the court too far, yet, speaking for myself, 1am quite sure he fell into 
neither of these extremes. The great powers intrusted to the court by tho 
Constitution and laws of his country he steadily and firmly upheld and 
administered; and, so far as I know, he showed no disposition to exceed 

m. 


Are the principles of the Declaration of Independence and the 
provisions of the Constitution of the United States to be denied 
to these people who voluntarily submitted to our armies and 
re, at becoming citizens of the United States and being re- 
leased from the oppression of Spain? Our forefathers, who signed 
the immortal Declaration and severed themselves from the mother 
country and ceased to be colonies, fought for their independence 
because, amongst other things, it was declared that we had theright 
to be free and independent, and amongst other complaints were 
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‘‘the cutting off of our trade with all the ports of the world, im- 
posing taxes upon us without our consent, and depriving us, in 
many cases, of trial by jury.” 

Surely the descendants of these patriots, who set upon this con- 
tinent the first beacon light for liberty and the establishment of a 
republican government, can not afford to deprive even so small a 
rae of the people of the United States of the rights guaranteed 

»y the Constitution. 

The President himself has poneeneys the right of these people 
to share in the privileges and rights of American citizens, for in 
his message to Congress he said: 


It must be borne in mind that since the cession Porto Rico has been denied 
the principal markets she had long enjoyed, and our tariffs have been con- 
tinued agua her products as when she was under Spanish mevereney. 
The markets of Spain are closed to her yrogacts except upon terms to whi 
the commerce of all nations is subjected. The island of Cuba, which used to 
buy her cattle and tobacco without custom duties, now imposes the same 
duties upon these products as from any other country entering her ports. 
She has therefore lost her free intercourse with Spain and Cuba without any 
compensating benefits in this market. Her coffee was little known and not 
ip use by our people, and therefore there was no demand here for this one 
of her chief products. 


Our plain duty is to abolish all customs tariffs between the United States 
and Porto Rico and give her products free access to our markets. 


The Secretary of War joined in that recommendation as fol- 
ws: 


The question of the economic treatment of the island underlies all the 
others. If the people are rous and have an abundance of the necessi- 
ties of life, they will with ; ee ice be easily governed, and will with patience 
be easily educated. If they are left in hunger and hopeless b power . they 
will be discontented, intractable, and mutinous. The prin difficulty 
now in the island of Porto Rico is that the transfer of the from Spain 
to the United States has not resulted in an increase of rity, but in the 
reverse. The industry of the island is almost en’ y tural. The 
people live upon the products of their own soil and apes the articles for 
which they exchange their surplus products abroad. eir production is in 
the main coffee, sugar, and tobacco. The prosperity of the island depends 
upon their success in selling these products. * * * And I wish most 
strongly to urge that the customs duties between Porto Rico and the United 
States be removed. 


If the President and Congress shall now by this bill withdraw 
from these people the protection of the Constitution, the right of 
equal and uniform taxation, and the other guaranties of the Con- 
stitution, then the pameton of the President in his message is to 
be accepted as not having been made in good faith. 

When this bill is pa and becomes a law, it can be said of the 
Republican majority— 

Thou hast unmasked a nation Spiess clad 


Blind to distinctions between good and bad, 
And smiting liberty with ruthless hand. 


The action of the President in first recommending free trade 
for Porto Rico, and then at the behest of his party bosses in 
changing his recommendation to Congress by secret admonitions 
to his political associates in the House, must and will be passed on 
by the people at the polls. 

Whether as tool or tyrant History's pen, 
Upon the nation’s scroll of lasting shame, 


Shall pillory in letters black his name, 
Time eae can adjudge. 


So much has been said upon the floor of this House and else- 
where with reference to the duty of the South in looking after her 
own interests in the matter of cotton raising and cotton manu- 
factures, and the advantage to her in colonial expansion, in order 
to acquire trade and commerce and a market for our products and 
manufactures, I desire to call attention to certain facts with ref- 
erence to cotton manufacture and the cost thereof in China and 
Japan, which are as follows: 


COTTON INDUSTRY IN CHINA. 
In January, 1899, there were reported: 


Number of cotton spinning mills ...... ........... ecneoenahs bebbeeds 15 
Number of spindles in oc cenekbcepetuantapehiaaeenibainn satin 878, 052 
Annual output (when all the existing mills are in full operation), 

390,000 bales of 400 pounds (approximate); value of annual output. $18, 720,000 


Manufacturer's cost of a eee 400 pounds of 20 hanks: 








Raw cotton, including import duty .....................---.--..- 5O 
Cost of I onc ongsenewnece _ Siseeuhonian cheedbsinepouupns % 0 
ieterest on uapmaet Seodahewinntea. te 
nterest on money in ete. ; 

Insurance on impart PL dthieantcckas-chansbouesdenseeees .20 
Interest on money invested in machinery - ................-....- 1.50 
Insurance on the plant and incidental expenses ................ 1.00 

Datel . ccc <necnneaiiaeenaes ee i ae 45.30 


The average price for Chinese yarn is about $47 per bale of 400 pounds; 
therefore the manufacturer's t is about 5 per cent. (Taken from the 
pire, of Shanghai, 


cent price list published by the Celestial Em: January 
The value of raw cotton imported into China during three calendar years 
ending December 31, 1898, was as follows: 
+ bene cones epnonbeasiunscnesengneenehnese enoennibaglsabiaennetane $954, 822 
ier once centaneeeses ecoebuscnsacench epbtnnethe shesenhnetanee a § FY 
WEED ccctkcctenbeiscl wcebise bascuetactstGede pintoduedie eustivessin scccecce 8,013,008 





— 


The value of cotton yarn (foreign spun) imported into China duryi). } 
same period was— ing the 


Wages in the cotton mills of Shanghai, Hankow, and Soochow vary «, 
ing to the skill of the operatives, the average being about 25 cents ver 
per day (12; cents in United States currency). ‘This low rate is }.;..\. 
caused by the scarcity of skilled labor which compels the employm.;,; of 
several unskilled hands to compass the work of one trained operatiy.. ;) 
three or four women are required to do the work at a frame which ¢01)), },. 
attended to by one experienced person. The aggregate pay of the fou; y 
skilled operatives amounts to 50 cents in United States currency. 

A considerable quantity of cotton is annually raised in central an 
ern China, but there are no data as to its exact quantity. The nati, 
brings a much higher price than the Indian or American product. 

In 1898 China Soper from the United States 156,314,155 yards 0: 
cloth, valued at = 520, and in 1899 227,868,196 yards, valued at $10.27) 4x 
The total value of imports of all kinds of cotton goods into China in |x: wa; 


ton 


ton 


COTTON INDUSTRY IN JAPAN. 


Reports of May, 1899, represent the cotton industry in Japan as fol] ws 
Number of cotton-spinning mills............-...--------+---+----.-.. 47 
Number of spindles in operation ..................-- eliiakees occ 1,108, 404 
Annual output, bales of 400 pounds.............. -.-----..-------..- 650.000 
Value of annual output..............-.-0----- 22-2 e nee eee ee-- eee. $29, 250; 000 


Cost of manufacture per bale of cotton yarn of 400 peunds, 20 hanks: 
Raw cotton (cost at mafll) ....... ......c.cc sccccesceccccces-e20-.... $34.50 
Labor RE ER Rene CREE EERE RRR e REE E ER RRR REE Rew e nw nn 8.00 
Commission on purchasing cott 


Se ae I 
Interest on money invested in purchasing cotton, storage, in- : 


I EE a Ladd deb ath wond Unebhecons 6 cdauudadbe cunase cco... 1 
Interest on money invested in machinery...................-.. 5) 
III tills tn ahcnieiciteteitintine ine benlibtbamnbhehenenen< <--- 44.10 
The average price for Japanese spun yarn is about $45.50 per bale. 
The value of raw cotton imported into Japan during the three calendar 


years ending December 31, 1898, was as follows: 


Ginned. = | Total. 


2 = 
$16, 053, 136 $233,538 | $16,286, 674 
21,561,131 248,476 | 21, 809, 607 
22, 705, 229 166, 957 22, 872, 186 





The value of the total imports of raw cotton imported into Japan in the cal- 
endar vears 1897 and 1898, respectively, was $21,674,000 and $22,872,000, of which 
$3,636,000 in 1897 and $7,376,000 in 1898 came from the United States. The Ja- 

nese cotton manufacturers will this gy n to import cotton direct 

rom Galveston, Mobile, New Orleans, etc., by their own regular steamers, 
in which event it is expected that much larger quantities will be annually im- 
ported than ever before. 

The wages of Japanese labor have increased nearly 100 per cent within the 
last five years, the ave of operatives in cotton factories being about 
w Se tak as Supe ede rey erent progr tn Sens, br 

e dapan, her im- 
rts of cotton 00 have boon $27,804,177 in 1806, to 582,209 in 1807 , and to 
n . 

Mr. Chairman, there has been a great deal said with reference 
to the immense amount of trade that we are to secure in the 
South and elsewhere by the acquisition of these new territories. 
The gentleman from Ohio [Mr, GrosvENoR] was bold enough to 
declare the other day after they squeezed them all they could be, 
that then the Government and the Republican party proposed to 
hold these islands—for what? For the purpose of allowing others 
to make as much money out of them as possible, and after they 
had made all the money they could, then, perhaps, after you had 
got all that you could by squeezing them, you proposed to extend 
to the P os. haps, the Constitution and ingraft the 
principles of the Declaration of Independence. 

For myself—I am speaking now with reference to my own peo- 
ple—I say that the statistics and facts and the history of the trade 
of these colonies has demonstrated that it is not profitable. Take 
the colonies of England, France, and Germany, and history will 
demonstrate in every instance that the trade with tropical colonies 
has not been sufficient tostand alone and that it led to a tax upon 
the people. France pays $14,000,000 to-day, Germany $5,000.00, 
and England — $1,900,000 a year in order to sustain 
her colonies. This is shown by an article by Mr. [reland in the 
February number of McClure’s ine. : 

This article that I have on to print will show that in 
the consumption of English products, of manufactured goods, the 
nontropical countries consume the products of England averaging 
$26.16 per head, while the tropical colonies consume of the mother 
country’s product only 72 cents per head; and as $26.16 is to 72 
cents so is the difference between the benefits by England, 
this t mother of colonies, that Empire which is to-day strain- 

‘the force of the Empire in an effort to extend her colonies 
and to throttle liberty in South Africa. Great Britain, who has 
the most powerful navy in the world and can guard and protect 
her —_ ies, receives her tropical colonies no benefit, but 4 
great loss. , 

Mr. Chairman, we have heard a great deal about the immense 
trade that we were to get by extending our power and our com- 
merce. If we were tofollow the example of and the other 















: extended their power and their commerce over 
- atriee oe they did so until the people were corrupt. Their 
Aslation became corrupt, and they fell. I shall be very glad to 
: i things proper to extend our trade and commerce, but so far 
do a eople are concerned, trade and commerce are not above the 
ae liberty and not above the Constitution. And after we 
have gotten it all, Mr. Chairman, what will be the result? The 
English poet, Thompson, has truly said: 
h power and gorged with wealth, 

Wuveeres oe Weerehe eqormens fee, ' 

‘And East and South their mingled treasures pour; 

Then 8 , impetuous, the serregting 

Burst o'er city, and devours the land. 

And I repeat here the question propounded to the poet by his 
friend Mr. Hill, who, in writing to him after he had read the poem 
from which these lines are taken, said: 

vation, and try if in all your uai 
ek erica Seated eee long at ones retaining a 
extended commerce. oui 
[Loud applause on the Democratic side. } 





APPENDIX. 
A Few Facts ABOUT THE COLONIES OF THE GREAT POWERS. 
{By Alleyne Ireland, author of Tropical Colonization. ] 


VALUE PER ANNUM OF THE IMPORTS OF ENGLAND, FRANCE, AND GERMANY 
FROM THEIR RESPECTIVE COLONIES. 


Although the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland—referred to 
throughout this article as England, for the sake of brevity—is not the oldest 
of the colonial powers, being outclassed in that respect by Spain, France, 
Holland, and Portugal, her colonies are to-day by far the most important, 
both in regard to their extent and population, whilst the commerce of the 
British colonies is greater in volume than that of all the colonies of all other 

Ww ut r. 
pol weincla e india, the colonies of England cover an area of 9,000,000 square 
miles: and if to this we add the area of British protectorates and spheres of 
influence, the total area sub, to British rule is 11,000,000square miles. The 
smaller area, that of the colonies and India alone, supports a population of 
367,000,000; the rarea about 420,000,000, or, roughly speaking, s x times the 

pulation of the United States. Asa colonial power France comes next to 

ngland, but at a great distance behind. The French colonies, including 
Algeria, Tunis, and all protectorates and spheres of influence, have an area 
of 3.500,000 square miles, and a population of 53,060,000. 

Next comes Germany, whose colonies and protectorates bave an area of 
1,000,000 square miles and a ulation of 11,000,000. The Dutch colonies have 
an area of 800,000 square miles and a population of 33,000,000. As compared 
with these, the colonies of the United States cover an area of 125,000 square 
miles and have a population of 9,000,000. The details are: 





Country. | Area. | * a. 
Sq. miles. 
ebb iecdccccccncccccccccece 6, 117,000 
G00 TRRGD dn cin ctmiian think Cope ececoncaesecwcce 3, $13, 000 
Philippines............... oe I 115,000 | 8,000,000 





But to return to colonies. Colonies may be divided into two t classes, 
tropical and nontropical. difference between tropical and nontropica 
colonies from the commercial standpoint is most striking. During the five- 
year period 1893-1897, England imported from her nontropical colonies an- 
nually goods to the value of 000, and from her tropical colonies goods 
to the value of t this means will be seen when it is remem- 
bered that the of the nontropical colonies during the five years 
whilst that of the tropical colonies was 346,500,000. To put 
it in another way, each man, woman; and child in England's nontropical 
colonies sends agacaly e England about $23.18 worth o' . whilst each 
n 


man, woman, and the tropical colonies sends only 66 cents’ worth. 
Similarly in regard to of British f : h person in the non- 

$12.32 worth of British goods, whilst each person 
in the cents’ worth. In other words, tak- 


ing im; and exports togeth se England better that hild 
oa er, nglan r one ¢ 
born in Canada than that 25 c laren should be born in Ceylon. 

Let ee t another way. Taking Victoria in Australia asa 

syyecel nee colon and comparing it with the average of twelve 


y: 
British Guiana, Mauritius, Trinidad, Jamaica, Barbados, 
Bt. Kitts Nevis, Grenada, St. leon St. Vincen ‘Wonteerres, and 
nica—we get the results, the Squres being on the aver- 
age returns of ten years: V: the non cal colony,exports yearly per 
head of her goods to value of $70, whilst the ropical colonies 


the a Poreaee ccsieeeaa ie 
cabentan shannael ven vary ve greatly in their uctive 
eiicieney, oo Saenenyed thelr exports, same expc as much as $b per 
whilst only $13 per head annually. is wide difference 
is easily value of exports from these colonies is regulated 
See ensenens._ 0. goun bor sapnly qoneus big exports, 


and Grenada, in 
and St. Vincent, Montserrat, and 
tion and in which there is 

value of the annual ex- 
1882-1891, I get the follow- 


yearly $45.51 worth of goods 
ae ein $26.40 Werth, 
be so. In the colonies 


is no need for the natives to 
the bounty of nature. The 
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forest furnishes them with excellent material for a house and food in abun 
dance, whilst a little desultory labor will soon establish a small garden, which 
will grow a few bananas or plantains to be sold in the nearest town, thus 
supplying what little money is necessary for clothing. Under these circum 
stances the ordinary dweller in the ‘Tropics is content tolive. His wants are 
few and simple, and he can gratify them without the wages which the white 
man offers him. So he does not work. Where there is a pressure of popu- 
lation, things are different. Take Barbados as an example. There every 
inch of soil is occupied. There are no forests in which the negro can build 
his hut, and no spare lands on which he can cultivate his patch of corn or 
plantains, And there are about 1,200 souls to the square mile. Under these 
circumstances it is easy to understand that there is a moderately good labor 
supply. Lastly, there are the colonies employing imported contract labor. 
Their high productive efficiency is due to the presence of a large body of 
laborers who are under contract to work five days a week and seven hours a 
or for five years, 

may close this article with a very brief description of the manner in 
which the system of imported contract labor is worked in the British colo- 
nies, I select British Guiana as an example. The laborers are recruited in 
India by voluntary enlistment. The agent of British Guiana resides in Cal 
cutta, and sends out recruiting agents who make known to the people the 
terms offered by the British Guiana planters. 

Those men and women who express their willingness to go to the colony 
are called before a magistrate, and the terms of the contract are read over 
to them in their own language. If any wish to withdraw at the last moment, 
they are allowed to do so, and are then sent back to their homes at the ex 
pense of the British Guiana government. Those who sign the contract are 
then put on board a sailing vessel for the voyage. Each vessel carrying la- 
borersis provided with a medical man, who has to see that all the regulations 

A most sapeceans point in connection with the colonies of the European 

wers is whether they are a source of profit or of loss to the sovereign state. 

his may be looked at in two ways: First, whether they are directly a source 
of profit or loss, or, in other words, whether they pay revenue into the treas- 
ury of the sovereign state or are a cause of actual expense tothe mother 
country; second, whether the home country succeeds in securing such a pro- 
portion of trade from her colonies as to amount to a real national advantage. 

In regard to this point, we may compare the colonies of England, France, 
and Germany. The British colonies receive nothing from the imperial treas 
ury and contribute nothing to it. This does not, of course, imply that under 
special circumstances, such as those created by the disastrous hurricane in 
the West Indies last year, no financial aid is given by England to her colo- 
nies, but merely that each colony raises its own revenue without depending 
on England in any way. Both Germany and France, however, pay out an- 
nually large sumsof money for the administrative expenses of their colonies, 
scarcely any of which are self-supporting. 


VALUE PER ANNUM OF THE EXPORTS OF ENGLAND, FRANCE, AND GER- 
MANY TO THEIR RESPECTIVE COLONIES. 


France pays yearly about $14,000,000, and Germany about $5,000,000. It has 
been stated that, although England's colonies are not a source of direct ex 
pense to the mother country, they are so er: for it isthe possession of 
colonies which necessitates such enormous expenditures for the British navy. 
This is a mistaken idea. Evenif England owned no colonies she would still 
have to keep her navy at its present strength, for two reasons—because it is 
her first line of defense, and because her carrying trade, which forms about 
60 per cent of the carrying trade of the worid, must be protected. 

t is seen, then, that so far from colonies being a source of direct revenue 
to the sovereign states, they are in the case of both France and Germanya 
source of great expense. 

But what of trade? Does not the possession of colonies imply a very im- 
portant commercial development in which the mother country reaps great 

rofit? Here again we will compare France, pomesy, and England. First, 
in regard to imports from colonies. In 1807 England imported from her col- 
onies goods 'to the value of $470,000,000, her total imports from all countries, 
including her colonies, being valued at $2,250,000,000. In other words, she re- 
ceived more than one-fifth of her imports from her own colonies. In 1806 
France imported from her colonies goods to the value of $70,000,000, her total 
imports —- valued at about, $750,000,000. That is to say, she received less 
than one-tenth of her imports from her colonies. Germany received in 1896 
imports from her colonies to the value of $2,000,000, her total imports being 
worth $1,000,000,000. That is, she received about one five-hundredth part of 
her imports from her colonies. 

Turning now to exports, we find that in 1897 England exported British and 
Irish produce to the total value of $1,170,000,000, of which $400,000,000 worth 
went to the British colonies—roughly, one-third of her total exports. In 
1896 the value of exports of French merchandise amounted to $680,000,000, of 
which $68,000,000, or one-tenth, went to the French colonies. Germany ex- 

rted in 1806 home merchandise to the value of $700,000,000, of which $2,000,- 
bio worth, or one three hundred and fiftieth part went to the German colo- 
nies. 

If we consider these figures for a moment, we shall perceive several 
curious facts. England exported to the British colonies goods to a value six 
times as great as that of the exports from France and Germany to their re- 
spective colonies; and shie also imported from her colonies six times more 

s than France and Germany put together imported from their colonies. 

Now, both France and Germany strive to secure a monopoly of the trade 
of their own colonies by erecting formidable tariffs against the goods of 
other nations. England, on the other hand, throws open the trade of her 
colonies to the whole world, and anyone can thus compete with her for the 
trade of her own possessions; yet it is seen that England secures an immenso 
trade. with her colonies. This is not because the colonies are under the 
British fiag (since there is no preferential treatment of British goods in the 
British colonies), but because she is highly efficient commercially. England's 
commercial efficiency is well shown by the following table: 











| 
Country. Population. Exports. 
ies aay aN ae anes eegin | 40, 000, 000 $1, 170, 000, 000 
ee an 8 5. co seccdsbobece eves 70, 000, 000 1, 21€, 000, 000 
a ae ann psec escocace 89, 000, 000 680, 000, 000 
Germany ....... Oe ita Ela Liat ilt naapemmadienl 53, 000, 000 700, 000, 000 
* 





Roughly speaking, England produces for export a little less than twice as 
much per head of her population as the United States, France,or Germany. 
in regard to sanitation and food are observed ore the passagq The la- 
borers get the free of cost, asalso foodandclothing. Those who wish 
to carry yo children with them are allowed to do so. ; 

On arrival in British Guiana, the laborers are allotted to the different 
estates. The terms of the contract are as follows: The laborer contracts to 
reside on the estate and to work five days a week for seven hours a day for 
five years, at the end of which time he becomes absolutely free to go where 
he pecenen The planter contracts to supply each laborer with a well-built, 
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— 
well-ventilated house, with a good water supply. He must also provide on | ble of drilling a regiment or evena company. Solittle was) 
his estate a hospital for the use of sick laborers, and must employ a medical of military tactics among the volunteer troops of the ly x ne Wn 
man to visit the estate at least once every forty t hours and examine and : t h that 
prescribe for all laborers presenting themselves. He mustalso build aschool | he who could come possessed of ability enough to set a 1. 


on his estate for the education of the children of the laborers. All the above | in its proper position in the field was ost sure of ear), onan 

vided free of cost to the laborers. In addition to this, he must Sams : “> DYOMo- 
cack man not less than 24 cents a day and cach woman not less than 16 eons tion; and it was that sort of promotion that Grant , rt, 3 
aday. When it is remembered that the ordinary laborer can buy all the | earliest and warmest champions would not say that, beyon4 hic 
food he can eat for 8 cents oc wages seem very fair. Asa matter of = knowledge which he had learned in the Army ay) ,. 


fact, the laborers save considerablesums of money, uently after their : yes a 
term of indenture isover they set up email ehope on oie na eventu- est Point, he had shown any qualities that would hays ; Ingled 


ally in many cases become prosperous citizens. It should be noted that the | him out from any of the other colonels of the splendid })o,;, ,: 
planters are not allowed to sell goods of any kind te Goer laborers, under a | men who commanded the Illinois troops in the volunteer gs.) 


heavy penalty. In 1807 there were 4, ndian tors in th re Vice, 
Bri ‘ah Guiens Coveament Savings Bank, witha totalsum of 13.851 to their He had ye oe gw On po te Ag A © a ¥ and 
good ¥ Condemned 


credit. At the end of the five years’ contract the laborer becomes free, and | Jealousy of o / 
can not be engaged under contract again, a provision intended to protect the | bitterly at the very ontsetof his greatcareer. The criticis:ys ),,, 


im t from any influence which be tto bear on to fore, i j j > at 
SS : oo ieee renee nhimtoforego | were heaped upon him in his campaign along the Tennesse 


haar aia tae tetas Cumberland rivers were cant of the jealousies an 7 -_ 
o 5S and heart. 
wae ae t y Cedaman amines tata tee burnings and ambitions of that period of time. But ov an 
ovesnes Sar oer aoe Sse SO ae there came the first indications of his greatness of character 4, 
sion, 38,000 returned to India during the past five years, | # Soldier. : 

carrying with them money and jewelry to the value of about I do not know that I should at this time undertake to descri}, 
mecneueae the contract laborers are under the = & special de- | with accuracy what it was in particular that indicated itse! {)).y 
this department must pass Sapadantionn i tea native dialects of the im. | UMless it was his determination to keep out of quarrels and 9, 
migrants. Inspectors from this department visit the estates frequently and | troversies and to go steadily and straightforwardly upon the per: 
examine the a pay ae the a are a oa +4 sistent pathway that he had selected in those campaigns. jt j, 
guake to them, and if it is necessary, they may ‘enue all process of law tree | Perfectly fair in making history to say that he was surrounde 
to the laborers. . and environed by hostile criticism from the Headquarters of ;}), 
i The immigration department can always enforce any demands it may | Army that turned out to be not only unjust at the time and {,; 
make, Sor if a planter refuses to remedy Sa in een at the conditions then existing, but which became contempti})le anq 

official has the power to refuse Sentinel erent may also take ingignionss in the light of that which followed. 
The campaign up those rivers was a campaign of wonderfu! in. 
. = ws a os that the semeeien of Grant 
immigration demands his dismissal from the and | @ ry and Fort n upon the great army 0; 
warns all other that if they employ him they will not be furn the Confederacy that had wintered at Bowling Green and Nas). 


laborers. can be inflicted ona | yijle and through that interior section of the South will remem). 
laborer except by the legal authorities of the colony, it will be readily per- effect that Shiloh had upon the entire Seovement of 


ceived that the lot of the indentured laborer in Guiana is not a bard wer ane ~ 
Of course there are of indentured labor when not under ; j iti vat wen 
proper government —_ Ve rise to ns this need not ens we re pe y put oe —_ tos is 
necessarily be a0, and the United States it expedient to sanction the lates same tenacity of purpose é terwaris 
employment of imported contract labor in its new possessions, it will un- | exhibited in the Wilderness, were manifest at that time and have 


doubtedly establish the system on lines similar to those the Brit- | stood the fire of criticism ever since. 
ish colonies, which insure sure strict Government control and high protection for | J shall not follow him through his career. I speak only of his 
wth and development at the ing. 1 shall not discuss 
sonthetieniintninnteentmniiionties strategy at Chattanooga, when he came to take command of 
ve Grant Memorial Services. the armies of the West after the undecisive battle of Chickamauga, 


He found the United States troopsat Chattanooga practically cut 
Se toes off — = oats in 2 condition of aon Let mo 
say, Mr. r, that he found more suffering in the Union Army 
REM . RES at Chattanooga for want of » tal, quartermaster, and 
H N E ae venga than all — ee — be eared in the 
panish war endure from the firi © first gun down 
ON. CHARLES H. GROSVEN OR, | Spanish war had tp endure trom the fing of the first gun do 
em he whole Army of the United Stabe that conquered Spain. i 
the at conq pain. He 
In THE Housr OF REPRESENTATIVES, et taut emmy. This te ust the time to Giccuss the ne 
Saturday, May 19, 1900, 


a. never had - ent in tho 
House > that term. The 8 t army were 
enacted the Hote of Repreveatios he senate amcurring That the The trope wart of ts mounans adn 
an’ ‘or e lar 
rf Grant. 7 w He heh achieved disenthraie: 
ar Department. gotten of the bane- 

§, copy of Grose seamtusions, Signed ty the ied ta eMigeen of the House of ful influence of some of the inheritances that the old army hai 


og + empty el a a - . Ido = — of dy follow + atom — campaign, 
r. SpeaKkER: Time as rolls and makes wish poin ou i: Thirty- years ve sed over 
oe = 2 o t hends duce Grent athdewed. Gee culentnadien of hie grea! fame 

life, 1 e, does time effect greater changes than | asa soldier. During that time there have been wars in the world 
in the career and of the soldier. that time there have been great changes in military tactics, 
T shall tary organization, in military supplies and munitions, au! 


ie i i ee of governments; but | 
es this magnificent American. But I want to as of | venture to say that among those come and gone, among 
. thought incident, first, to the period of the vity of Grant, and | those who have led armies in in Germany, in France, an‘ 
then to the in which we are now living, see how much | in Africa there has been no man has any pretense of com- 
of the present we owe to what he did in the past. petition with Grant asa soldier to-day. The men who led those 
He was born in an humble cabin, in an humble district of Ohio, | armies may have inherited greater armies, better armamen‘. 40: 
ee ne Sepeenanes oe way creel Gone bother ouinelek: 
Ohio (Mr. wn}, and was sent by the kindness They 
Congress to the tary Academy. He did not go there undera/| of war. They have 
competitive examination. He went there at the mmapeatien snd than Grant had. t there is not one of them who stands to (ay 
There | w pace eft lhntnglie Bypakin's slog ach .0g> hao of tho 
has not been a man who hag arrived at in either the of the future, with anything like the character of Gr.» 


in just that way. He did not develop greatness, as [have readthe| He has been criticised somewhat by one of the great generals 
record, either at the Military Academy or during his service as a | Europe, in the amount of pay that he draws, t in the 
soldiey prior to the war of the rebellion, and he made a very slow high that he holds, great in'the splendid decorations that lic 
start in ithe beginning of the war. Going out as colonel of an | has; but I ask here to-day, when we are consi(: 
Illinois regiment, he very ee ee ering Grant the light of thirty-five years wh 

But the stars of that period of the civil war were very hard | we may not caidas toes enjoyable con the career of 
to obtain, provided always the applicant or the recipient was capa- | Grant, all his if he ever made any; study his tactics, 
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‘ ever did as a soldier—and he was the great sol- 

sindy all that Bee our operations—compare them, with the most 
Cr eye, with the best thing that has been done by the British 
ne" in its great cam against the Boers, and tell me whether 
arant does not shine likea meteor. _ 
General Grant never sent an unequipped and unprepared army 
‘nto a strange country, strange in its topography, strange in its 
= r courses, strange in all that relates to the physical conditions 
wr the country, and divided his army up into three columns and 
ont them off into different directions to unsupporting distances 
sent tietved them to be whipped in detail. It is an easy thing to 
mn ower an enemy when you have five to one and are fighting 
orth every advantage in your favor, and strategy counts but 
little where brute force is in such discrepancy. ; 

I think the strategy of Grant that centered in the Wilderness 
and in front of Ric d the magnificent organization of the 
Army of the Potomac, will live as an exemplar of military 
strategy and perfection long after Wolseley, his critic, long after 
Wolseley, the man who had oareed him, long after Wolse- 
ley, the hero of Tel el Keber, in Egypt, and the planner of the 
strategy of South Africa, will have been relegated to his proper 
position among the great generals of the world. |Applause. ] 

So much for Grant as a soldier. He was a great soldier. He 
was great in detail and great in egation. He was great in 
his knowledge of long meee of a soldier and great in his knowl- 
edge of the position of armies. ; 

Grant had the advantage of the Southern Confederacy in point 
of numbers and in point of the ability of his Government to fur- 
nish him munitions of war. time is coming when we will 
more frankly discuss this ae than has been proper in the 
days that have pss OF e time is coming when we shall feel 
less inclined to take offense or to fear friction and criticism when 
we discuss more frankly the real relative positions of the two great 
armies that confronted each other. Briefly, the Northern army 
had more men, money, a seacoast, a better navy. Other 
suggestions might be made. So much for the Northern army. 
The Southern army had an advantage which, in my judgment, 
was as or than all these aggregated. 

The Southern army —— w interior lines. They fought 
upon their chosen ground. They fought upon the ground of 
which they had full know , and without that in their favor 
the disparity of numbers would have made it impossible that even 
the Americans of the South, the splendid soldiers of those armies, 
imbued by patriotism as understood it, by false patriotism 
as we understood it, with all their glorious chivalry and devotion 
i ever have maintained themselves for four 


bloody years as did, 
So much for the Renting of it. 

Grant was a good ,a statesman, and I am going 
to point out very @ point in his career that [ think it is 
well for us to consider now. Grant was in favor of giving every- 
body a fair chance, There was a great deal of argument in his 
conduct about the horses. And is it not wonderful now that some 
members of this House who can go back and remember the bitter- 
ness with which we closed that war and came out of it have lived 
to vote to ratify Grant’s generosity to the Southern soldier by 
passing in the House of Representatives a bill to pay some of those 
straggling soldiers for some of those straggling horses that Grant 
advised them to take home—the soldiers so str, oy ge I am 
afraid they are all dead, and the horses so str. ng that we may 
never get an estimate of their value; and yet, lest we should not 
do our duty by the great commander's beneficent suggestion, we 
are willing to send our ts out and hunt up the widows 
and children and next of and legal representatives of these 
men and pay them for horses when we do not know exactly what 

ginal title was, 


their ori 
Grant propose the Southern le should start out with- 
out any upon They ope to otaxt even; they were to 
were to vote, they were to become 
. were to work ont their 
salvation not as enemies of this country but as friends. And vo 
man did more to lay the foundation which equal rights have 

to the South than did that grim soldier, Grant. 

Now, the thought that comes to me is this: In a free govern- 
In a government — all = taxed, 
; must stand upon an 
tirow of ¢ volitic, ‘The wil be estraction and over 
es is far more 
potential to injure a republic than the activity of friends to up- 
. the very idea of a 


ree government there shall be wi that ment a 
body of fk each’ Paty cap ag some distinction shall be in an in- 
tn Or political to the government than the other class of 
ra eM remot 

n an 
enemies, so if t were alive to-day and could 
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speak from his magnificert resting place in New York, in my 
judgment—and I say it in all kindness and only as a suggestion, 
reviewing in the mind's eye only the things which he did and said 
to the people of the South, and the potentiality of his plans in that 
direction—he would say to the people of the South, ‘‘ Be careful 
how you enter upon a condition to bé made by you that shall place 
in the census returns of the eleven Southern States a registered 
body of disfranchised and forever organized enemy.” 

It is hard to work out the other plan, and there are many draw- 
backs to it, and the people of this country ought to be exceedingly 
patient while the great problem is being solved; but the other 
plan that makes an organized body of aliens is a worse plan, and 
will unsettle, ultimately, the very foundation upon which free 
government stands. 

Mr. Speaker, I will not extend my remarks further. I hada 
little personal knowledge of General Grant by mere contact. I 
met him first in the Sequatchie Valley as he came to take com- 
mand of the army down there. He demonstrated to us one of 
his wonderful characteristics—his judgment of men—when he 
took away from the army under Thomas and Rosecrans some 
of our very best generals, who afterwards became magnificent 
soldiers in the Army of the Potomac. I met him afterwards sev- 
eral times in the reunions of the soldiers, and met him finally 
when he was President of the United States. 

We look upon General Grant not only as the greatest soldier 
that this country has ever produced, but a soldier far greater than 
has been produced elsewhere in all the world, judged by a critical 
study of what he accomplished, the manner of its accomplish- 
ment, and all the surrounding incidents of his great career. 

Grant was produced in this country. He was an American 
through and tena. aman of great a He has been 
dead fifteen years, and during the whole of that period of time no 
successful rival of Grant has appeared anywhere upon the stage 
of the world’s activity; and to-day we do ourselves honor when 
we come here, speaking in our representative capacity, speaking 
for the comrades of the dead chieftain, speaking for the loved ones 
who followed his career while their loved ones were exposed to 
war and evil—and we come in all these capacities to testify our 
love for Grant, our pride in memory of him, our affection and 
love for that which he.accomplished, and to renew upon this same 
shrine our fidelity and fealty to the country which he saved from 
ruin, and come to point the eyes of ali the world to this truest and 
best type of an American citizen. [Loud applause. | 


Appropriations. 


SPEECH 


OF 


HON. LEONIDAS F. LIVINGSTON, 


OF GEORGIA, 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Saturday, June 2, 1900, 

On appropriations, fiscal years 1897, 1898, 1899, 1900, and 1901, made by the Fifty- 
fourth and Fifty-fifth Congresses and at the first session of the Fifty-sixth 
Congress. 

Mr. LIVINGSTON said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: In submitting a statement of the appropriations 
made at this session of the Fifty-sixth Congress, I beg to call to 
the attention of the House and the country the fact that, notwith- 
standing the enormous appropriations for 1900 on account of the 
Spanish-Cuban war, the Army and Navy appropriations for this 
session are $50,770,838.58 in excess of those of the last session. 

The statement I submit shows also that in every Department 
of the Government, beginning with the agricultural and ending 
with the permanent appropriations, we have increased at this ses- 
sion the amounts authorized at the last session. And when to 
the gate we add the amounts that should have been appro- 
priated at this session, but which have been deferred, for no good 
reason, or at least for reasons that need explanation on the part 
of those in control—amounts which must be appropriated at the 
second session of this Congress, such as that necessary to com- 
plete the Nicaragua Canal (the bill havirg passed the House, 
carrying authorization of an expenditure of $141,000,000); and 
also that usually appropriated for rivers and harbors, $16,000,000; 
and for public buildings and grounds, $3,000,000; and for ont- 

claims, estimated at $10,000,000—if, I say, we add $170,- 

000,000 to the sum stated in the table, $709,729,476.89, we would 

have a grand total of $879,729,476.89 for this session alone, And 

thus the total shown in the exhibit is not quite complete or fair, 
considering that such large amounts that must be met are with- 
held for the next session. 

T submit that, to be fair, we should let each fiscal year take care 
of all necessary appropriations and not unload this year on the 
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fiscal year 1902 things that should be provided for and included 
in the fiscal year 1901. 

And I call attention also to the constant and gradual increase 
in the appropriations for pensions, and likewise to the legislative, 
executive, and judicial appropriations. These items could not 
have been affected to any great extent by the Spanish-Cuban war. 
It shows indeed an increase, as before stated, all along the line, 





—~ 


despite the fact that the Committee on Public Buildings . 
Grounds have held back all matters before them, and ¢}). ou 
mittee on Rivers and Harbors all matters before them, wth. 


or three exceptions, and all accounts and claims have be: na tw 
tically ba: from consideration at this session. Prac. 
The exhibit, when car2fully studied, will show the ¢xact situa. 


tion. Hereit is: 


Appropriations, fiscal years 1897, 1898, 1899, 1909,and 1901,made by the Fifty-fourth and Fifty-fifth Congresses and at the first session of the Fifty-sixih 


Fifty-sixth Con- 
Title. gress, first session, 








Fifty-fifth Congress. Fifty-fourth Congres 





fiscal year 1901. | Fiscal year 1900. | Fiscal year 1899. | Fiscal year 1898. | Fiscal year 1997, 





BI ncccnn scccmnnnns anncts newentan sana ancsitiinnsibceia t 023, 500. 
DETEET « omane cong cocamocgretoonncepes encgn eos eeien cern ebeanenneune 114, 220, 095. 
RO CORTE . covcck antene veccectnrcsodenenthnbiinnasd 1, 771, 168. 
arn. ind 5 oa decketit dnemnadenenindibal ainipeniaaial 7, 576, 869. 
SIIIIIIINDD ib nticas inte eetenineadiinctenten onabtiniite~weiguleuandpsmiiamimad 7, 383, 628. 
SII ct noaicirnlih nates omadiummerenes danemaeieioteneetiinnad sauieniiadiol 8, 198, 089. 
Le five, executive, and judicial . .........0...-ccccncccccccse 24, 176, 582. 
ONE odcnnivectinnahthndondbnnihehmnstianinedhbnataliae 653, 589. 
ITEP 5.) cumith do cndiaiieanttaidndiiiben dxinh Gaieiannoueitieniendttaiil 65, 080, 916. 
tei eee dicaieleemnnanetimill 145, 245, 236. 
a RRS EERE AL A CGE I iS ae 118, 648, 230. 
INE. 0. sadccbocdettiaiubotaphababinaintinbencsiiibege 561, 000. 
STITT. ..ccnscguans oaniaaitahie Aditead uieaion sileeiipbmaaaiidamed 65, 208, 885. 
a lta ala od eines 15, 679, 512. 
Total regular appropriations .................-...---.-.--- 573, 517, 256. 
Miscellaneous . .... _— - a i atid eel 3, 500, 000. 
Permanent annual appropriations...............-.-.-...-------- 132, 712, 220. 
709, 729, 476 


NE GUE vtec tect ose ante stcetichinscisebnampebbenl 


appropriations for the Navy the authorization of the 8 new war 
ships—2 battle ships, 3 armored cruisers, and 3 protected cruis- 
ers—involves an ultimate expenditure for construction, armor, 
and armament of something like $56,000,000, not one dollar of 
which is now appropriated for and does not figure in the Navy 
item, but must be met in future years. 

The dominant party attempted to commit this Congress at this 
session, and will doubtless renew their efforts at the coming ses- 
sion, to commit the Government to what is known as the ship- 
subsidy scheme, which involves the sum of $120,000,000, to be 
expended throughout a term of years. 








SPEECH 
oO 


HON. JOHN F. FITZGERALD, 
OF MASSACHUSETTS, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Wednesday, February 28, 1900. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union, and having under consideration the bill (H. R. 8245) to regulate the 
trade of Porto Rico, and for other purposes— 

Mr. FITZGERALD of Massachusetts said: 

Mr. CuarrRMAN: While 1 do not wish to answer for my colleague 
from Massachusetts [Mr. McCaLi] the statement of the gen- 
tleman from Illinois [Mr. GraFrr] that those Republicans who 
are opposing this measure will meet with the just wrath of their 
constituents next fall, I think I can safely say that in the position 
that my colleague has taken upon this matter he is in harmony 
with the sentiment of the majority of the le of the State of 
Massachusetts on this important question. e history of that 
State is more closely interwoven with the eee of this 
vs than almost any State in this Union. blood of her 
sons, shed upon the fields of Concord, , and Bunker 
Hill, emphasizes the devotion of that people to princi that 
underlie this Government to-day, and these same princi lie at 
the root of the question we are dis g to-day. [Applause.] 

‘Taxation without representation” of the colonies re- 
ceived it death blow when the tea was thrown into Boston Harbor. 
And the people of that grand old Commonwealth have not forgot- 
ten those early struggles and what they meant. usetts 
_ nares ONES o peargpewet ao fugheny soy hele ol 

er principle to party who are unwilling to see 
country stand for oppression and injustice in place of freedom and 
humanity. image 

The gentleman from New York a few moments submitted 
an amendment calling for a reduction of the duties 25 to 15 
per cent. If it is a crime to tax those people for a large amount, 
the reduction of the tax is a mere descent from grand to petty 
larceny. In other words, these people are to become American 
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citizens, 15 per cent removed. Noman who has argued this ques. 
tion denies the fact that we have the power to admit the products of 
Porto Rico free. The greatest lawyers in this body seem to hays 
an honest difference of opinion as to whether the Constitution re. 
quires the admission free of the products of Porto Rico. It cer. 
tainly does not prohibit this being done. : 

In support of the former theory, I wish to submit to the House 
utterances on this question set forth by the greatest minds of this 
country. 

In the first place, it has been decided by the Supreme Court of 
the United States, through Chief Justice Marshall, in Loughbor- 
ough vs. Blake (5 Wheat., 317), that the term ‘‘ United States” 
in the Constitution includes the Territories of the Union us well 
as the States. The court said: 

The power, then, to Jay and collect duties, imposts, and excises may be 
exercised and must be exercised throughout the United States. Does this 
term designate the whole or any cular portion of the American empire! 
Certainly this question can admit of but one answer. Itis the name given 
to — e Republic, which is composed of States and Territories. The 
Dist of Columbia or the territory west of the Missouri is not less within 
the United States than Maryland or aenaneivenia, and itis not less neces. 
sary, on the principles of our Constitution, that uniformity in the imposition 
of im duties, and excises should be observed in the one than the other. 
Since, then, the power to lay and collect taxes, which includes direct taxes, 
is obviously coextensive with the power to lay and collect duties, imposts, 
and exc and since the latter extends throughout the United States. it 
follows that the power to impose direct taxes also extends throughout the 
United States. 


Chief Justice Marshall, in Martin vs. Hunter's Lessee (1 Wheat., 
304-826), said: 

The Government of the United States can claim no powers which are not 
granted to it by the Constitution, and the powers a, granted must be 
such as are expressly given or given by necessary implication. 

_ And the same great jurist, in Givens vs, Ogden (9 Wheat., |), 
in speaking of the Constitution, also said: 

This instrument contains an enumeration of the powers express! y yranted 
by the people to the Government. 

Chancellor Kent, in his Commentaries, declares: 

Such a state of absolute sovereignty on the one hand and of absolute de- 
pendence on the other is not with the free and independent spirit 
of our oes and So ov ent of Fant territo’ . a pommel 
ruled according to our pleasure would havea very natural tendency, 
as all pro-consular governments have, to abuse and oppression. 

Mr. Webster, in a passage that has been well quoted by my dis- 

colleague [Mr. McCa.], declares that— 


An arbitrary government may have territorial ernments in distant 
posssamons, because an arbi government may its distant territories 
y different laws and different systems. Russia may govern the | kraine 
and the Caucasus and Kamchatka by different codes or ukases. We can (0 
no such thing. They must be of us, of us, or else estranged. | think I 
see, > 3 eres what is to and deform the Constitution. 
> * I I see a course adopted is likely to turn the Constitution 
blessing. inte a a dreme of nequal governmen ~e ented on | pula? 
hs a wu t, not on popu 
represenbation, but founded in the srestest inequalities; and I think if it go 
oo at there is a great danger that it will go on—that this Government will 
broken up. 


Webster declared the same doctrine in his ‘Reply to Hayne,” 
made January 26, 1830. He said: 

The National Government possesses those powers which it can be shown 
the peagis conterres © it and no more. The people erected this Goverr- 
ment. y gave ita tution, and in that titution they have ood 
merated the powers which they bestow on it. They have made it a limite 
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. , ey have defined its authority. They have restrained it to 
= — ~~, ay powers as are granted. ' 
Government of strictly mited powers; of enumerated, specified, 


ott particular powers; and whatever is not granted is withheld. 
a 


Ina letter to the Barings, dated October 16, 1839, this great states- 


man wrote: 
vernment is a limited Government. Its powers are speci- 
ol his Genera oid. The State ees s the omy name, peaee - all 
in wers of government, subject to any limitations 
usual and Ce i by their own constitutions, a with the exception of 


wet ey on these powers of the Constitution of the United States. 


Mr. Webster, in his “ Reply to Calhoun,” made February 16, 


1833, said: 
' ignty of government is an idea belonging to the other side of 
oa atlantie., Go such thing is known in North America. Our governments 
all limited. In Europe povenngnty is of feudal origin, and imports no 
ee than the state of the a t comprises his rights, duties, exemp- 
pon prerogatives, and powers. But with us all power is with the people. 
They alone are sovereign; and they erect what governments they please and 
confer on them such powers as they please. None of these powers is sover- 
eign in the European sense of the word, all being restrained by written con- 


titutions. 

; Alexander Hamilton said, in response to the objection of Mr. 
Randolph, Attorney-General, that the power to incorporate a 
bank could not be implied from the “nature of the Federal Con- 


stitution:” 

tion is not precisely or even substantially that which has been 
relied s proporne Pp tion relied upon is that the specified powers of Con- 
are in their nature sovereign; that it is incident to soverei| wer 
to erect corporations; and that therefore Congress have a right, within the 
sphere and in relation to the objects of their power, to erect corporations. 
it shall, however, be supposed that the Attorney-General would consider the 
two ropositions in the same light, and that the objection made to the one 
woul be made to the other. To this objection an answer has already been 
iven. Itis this: That the doctrine is stated with this express qualification, 
that the right to erect corporations does only extend to cases and objects 
within the of the specified powers of the Government. * * * A 
particular legislative power implies authority to erect corporations in rela- 

tion to cases arising under that power only. 


Chief Justice Taney, in the famous Dred Scott decision, said: 


The power of Congress over the person and property of a citizen can never 
bea mere discreti power under our Constitution and form of govern- 
ment. The power of Government and the rights and peivitoans of the 
citizen are regulated and plainly defined by the Constitution itself. And 
when territory becomes a part of the United States the Federal Government 
enters into possession in the character impressed upon it by those who created 
it. It enters u it with its powers over the citizen strictly defined and 
limited by the tution, from which it derives its own existence, and by 
virtue of which alone it continues to exist and act as a government and sov- 
ereignty. It has no of any kind zens it, and it can not when it enters 
a Territory of the United States put off its character and assume discretion- 
ary or nee powers which the Constitution has denied to it. It can not 
create for itself a new character separated from the citizens of the United 
States and the duties it owes them under the provisions of the Constitution. 


The territory being of the United States, the Government and the citi- 
zen both enter it w the authority of the Constitution, with their respec- 
tive rights defined out, and the Federal Government can exer- 


cise no eee beyond what that instrument confers, nor lawfully deny any 
es ay won Shad veepert f which k t onl t 
© powers over person and pro y of which we s are not only no 
greated Congress but are in express terms denied, end they are forbidden 
to exercise them. And this prohibition is not confined to the Stites, but the 
words are general, and extends to the whole territory over which the Consti- 
tution gives pees to legislate, including those portions of it remaining 
under government as well as that covered by the States. 


In Cooley on Constitutional Law it is said: 


The Government created by the Constitution is one with limited and 
enumerated powers, and the Constitution is the measure and the test of the 


powers 

It is manifest that there must be a difference in the presumption that at- 
tendsan exercise of nationaland one of State powers. The difference is this: 
To ascertain whether any power assumed by the Government of the United 
States is righ the Constitution is to be examined in order to 
see whether e or by fair implication the power has been granted, 
and if the does not appear the assumption must be held unwarranted. 
To whether a State rightfully exercises a power. we have only to 
see by the Constitution of the United States it is conceded to the Union, or 
i that _ by that of the State prohibited to be exercised at all. 


I give the above opinions for what they are worth, but I suggest 
tomy blican brethren, who are intent on passing this bill, 
in the light of the decision that I have just quoted, as the part of 
wisdom on their part, to avoid any legal ae in connection 
with our government of this province by adhering to the original 
recommendation of the President. 

Let us consider for a moment the condition of this island. I 
quote the of Brigadier-General Davis, whose language must 
ippeal with effect to the justice and humanity of the Amer- 


The coffee lands suffered worst. These trees are planted on the hill and 
quis Seaman and in many places the declivities are very abrupt. The 
the earth isn min awooened the soil, and the deluge of water converted 


followed and thousands of acres of coffee plantations slid 


down into ; trees, soil, rocks, and every vestige of culture are 
piled up in of the valloys. In such cases there is no restoration 
possible Drebactineien, groves are now only bald rocks which 


were vill take by the avalanches. 
not onary ye to ae these coffee vegas, and there will be 


= oeaeeltenk suffered much less than the others. Some cane 

aged oF oy ae pa hy A 
a ices 6 sugar 

Grower ia email’ bet there isa margin of probably a bal cent per pound to 


the manufacturer who has modern machinery; but the old “ Jamaica train" 


mills, which are badly damaged, will probably never be reconstructed, and 
the growing cane for next year can not be ground on such estates unless 
their owners can negotiate large loans. Many will be unable to do this, so 
the prediction qocene fustified that much growing cane will next year be left 


to rot in the fields. 

The municipal governments are many of them prostrate; the police can 
not be paid, the prisoners can not be fed, and the schools must be closed if 
not wholly supported from the insular treasury. 

From every townand village I am appealed to for financial help, donations; 
loans are asked, implored even, and the alternative of chaos is predicted as 
the result of refusal. Proprietors beg for financial help and the homeless for 
rehabilitation of their dwellings. * * * 

I can think of but two measures of relief. Neither alone will fully realize 
that result, and with a combination of the two the recovery will not be im- 
mediate. Unless something is done by the invocation of powers beyond my 
control, I fear that the conditions prevailing will go from what is now ex- 
tremely bad to a still worse condition, even to the assumption in certain 
localities of military government, pure and simple, with hordes of pe yple de- 
prnceet for their existence on the bounty of the Government of the United 

tates and its people. 

I have abstained from any expression of opinion upon this matter until I 
could have time to investigate the real state of affairs in which the island was 
left by the calamity, the like of which the people of the United States fortu- 
nately have and can have no conception. 

It is with hesitancy that I pee se measures of relief that have been hith- 
erto unknown, but our country has by assumption of sovereignty over for- 
eign lands and people incurred responsibilities which can not be evaded. 
By the treaty of Paris nearly 1,000,000 inhabitants of Porto Rico have been 
brought under the laws of the Union. They are unused to Amer ican laws 
and customs, and have had in the past no power of initiation. They were 
taught and forced to rely upon the Government in any and every important 
undertaking or proposition. They have been thorough'y taught to obey, but 
know little of self-reliance. Is it surprising that the Obl ration of one-third 
of the wealth of the island, other than the soil itself, has been followed with 
industrial paralysis? So I have to hear the appeals—most piteous appeals 
for help from almost every hamlet. They see no way to turn but to the way 
they have always turned—i. e., to the Government, and as its representative 
here I must hear and dispose of those appeals. 

Many millions of money, as loans, have been asked by municipalities and 
individuals. I can only give food for the hungry. Should the supply fail, there 
would be a famine such as in the past has swept over and depopulated large dis- 
tricts in India and China. 


What is our duty under these circumstances? Let me here 
quote the proclamation of Gen, Nelson A. Miles when he took pos- 
session of this island: 

HEADQUARTERS OF THE ARMY, 
Ponce, Porto Rico, July 28, 1898 
To the Inhabitants of Porto Rico: 

In the prosecution of the war against the Kingdom of Spain by the people 
of the United States in the cause of liberty, justice, and humanity, its mili- 
tary forces have come to occupy the island of Porto Rico. 

hey come bearing the banner of freedom, inspired by a noble purpose to 
seek the enemies of our country and yours and to destroy or capture all who 
are in armed resistance. They bring you the fostering arm of a nation of 
free people, whose greatest power is in its justice and humanity to all those 
living within its fold. Hence the first effect of this occupation will be the 
immediate release from your former political relations and, it is hoped.a 
cheerful acceptance of the government of the United States. The chief ob- 
— of the American military forces will be to overthrow the armed author 
ty of Spain and to give to the people of your beautiful island the largest 
measure of liberty consistent with this military occupation. 

We have not come to make war upon the people of a country that for cen- 
turies have been oppressed, but, on the contrary, to bring you protection, 
not only to yourselves, but,to your property, to promote your prosperity, 
and bestow upon you the immunities and blessings of the liberal institutions 
of ourGovernment. Itis not our purpose tointerfere with any existing laws 
and customs that are wholesome and beneficial to your people so long as 
they conform to the rules of military administration of order and justice. 
This is not a war of devastation, but one to give to all within the control of 
its military and naval forces the advantages and blessings of enlightened 


civilization. 
NELSON A. MILES, 
Major-General Commanding United States Army, 


The President of the United States, in his message to the Con- 
gress, in giving information as to the state of the Union, spoke 
these remarkable words: 


It had been denied the principal markets she had long enjoyed, and our tar- 
iffs have been continued against her products as when she was under Spanish 
sovereignty; that the markets of Spain are closed to her products except 
upon terms to which the commerce of all nations is subjected. The island of 
Cuba, which used to buy her cattle and tobacco without customs duties, now 
im the same duties upon these products as from any other country en- 
tering her ports. She has therefore lost her free intercourse with Spain and 
Cuba, without any qomapeeemas benefits in this market, The markets of 
the United States should be opened up to her products. Our piain duty is 
to abolish all customs tariffs between the United States and Porto Rico and 
give her products free access to our markets. 


The Secretary of War, in his annual report, says: 
The highest considerations of justice and good faith demand that we 


should not disappoint the confident expectation of sharing in our prosperity 
with which the people of Porto Rico so gladly transferred their allegiance 
to the United States, and that we should treat the interest of this people as 


our own; and I wish most strongly to urge that the customs duties between 
Porto Rico and the United States be removed. 

What has occurred since December to bring about the changed 
condition of affairs and to disclose to the country a situation 
unique in the history of Congress, a Republican President de- 
serted by his own party and sustained by practically the entire 
Democratic minority of this House. 

The sugar trust and the tobacco trust have come to the front 
and have indicated to the Republican campaign manager that not 
a dollar in contribution need be expected from these interests this 
coming fall if sugar and tobacco are admitted free. It would be 
amusing, if it were possible under such distressing circumstance, 


2 ee 


apie Re or eS eee: 
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to listen to the Repetto leaders of this House tell of the philan- 
thropic way in which the Government is going to alleviate the 
poverty and wretchedness of the Porto Ricans by levying taxes 
on their own products which, if even feasible, must months 
before it amounts to a sum that will anywhere near meet the 
necessities of the case. [Applause. | 

Is it not a humiliating confession for the American people to 
make that after two years of American control the people of the 
island are in a worse condition than when under the domination 
of Spain? Do we not know that since this province became part 
of the United States a hurricane has swept over it, a the 
coffee crop in storehouse and in field, as well as ruining 
for coffee cultivation for some time to come? If we are to blame 
for the utter glutting of the warehouses of Porto Rico with 
thousands of tons of tobacco and sugar, by reason of the taking 
away of the Cuban and Spanish markets from this because 
of the tariff barriers raised by those countries Porto 
Rican products after its acquirement by this country, and the 
coffee crop absolutely destroyed by the hurricane, why are we not 
bound to grant immediate relief to the people by appropriating 
money from the Treasury? 

I noticed in the report received from the Treasury Department 
this morning. notwithstanding our enormous war expenses, there 
isa — of nearly $40,000,000 in the eight months of this fiscal 

\ Secretary is now engaged, and has been for months, 
fn loaning our money without interest to national banks (which re- 
ceive exorbitant rates in most instances) for thesake of keeping the 
money in circulation. Why not appropriate $1,000,000 at once to 
relieve the immediate wants of those e? Let them under- 
stand that this great nation of ours, w has stood before the 
world for the century as the e of humanity and 
liberty, will not allow a territory ca: her own bs 
and over which the American flag flies, to er from starvation 
and want. [ Applavee 

I read an order in last evening's paper from Secretary Root call- 
ing for the creation of another ment of Porto Rican soldiers. 
In that order he said that the first battalion of native Porto Rican 
soldiers was such a success that others must follow, and further 
on in this order the United States cavalry which was on duty there 
was ordered home. What nation do thess soldiers bel to? 
What flag are they sworn to t? What constitutional rights 
do they possess? Can the right of trial by jury be denied them? 
Can they be denied the right to practice religious worship in any 
manner they please? Are they to be denied the right to assemble 
peaceably and petition the Government for a redress of ces? 

Gan they be deprived of life, liberty, and the pursuit of happi- 





| 
legislation has been proposed at this time, as it will cl.a; t} 

atmosphere in regard to the ive attitudes of the tw..." 
ties in the next campaign. I believe the time will come when ee, 
United States will include what is now known as North A;.,.;" 
I think it will be done under the protection of the Americ.) 4, 
as well as the benign influence of the American Constitut;, ° 

I rejoice that it was under Democratic Administrati,,, {),,, 
practically the entire country west of the Mississippi wa. added 
to theterritory of the United States; and I am proud of t). f,,; 
that during any of these accessions no attempt was made {. saddle 
any of the new Territories with taxation that was not »)j/o;, 
throughout the country. I have been in favor of sustaininy the 
Government in the present s le in the Philippines, and | ».. 

ce that the Democratic party has voted every dollar asie ;,. 

the Government in the present conflict. 

The an should never be annexed as part nj par- 
cel of our ent; but they should be retained by this (joy. 
ernment until law and order are restored and our obligations ;, 
every interest satisfied. Then, when this is done, it is the bounden 
duty of the United States to help the people of that island to cr.) 
ize a republic which will be free and untrammeled and 4 }j\j;,, 
example of the beneficence of this great country. Oar trade wij] 
then expand p, Soca poms and gratitude, and not by tyranny and 
subjection. [Loud applause. ] r 

I will close my remarks upon this question with a few quota. 
tions from history which bear with remarkable precision yy) 
the present situation of our Government. 

The first is from the pen of Mr. Froude, England's valiant chay. 
pion in her atrocities on the Irish people. I am reminded by {his 
reference of Ireland’s sad picture, brought about by unjust taxa 
tion and on in the same form that we are about to saddle 
on Porto . Do our Republican friends wish another Ireland 
saddled to our door? Have they not seen sufficiently the prostitn- 
tion of the liberties and 3 ah of the Irish people by the English 
Government to be unwilling to allow this country to occupy the 
same role with Porto Rico? Mr. Froude used these words: 

To the student of political history, and to the English student love all 
others, the conversion of the Roman republic into a military empire com 
mands & interest. Notwithstanding many differences, tho Ey e\ish 

the essentially resemble one another. The early Romans pos 
sessed the faculty of self-government beyond any people of whoin we have 
historical knowledge with the one of ourselves. In virtue of their 
ae freed they became the most powerful nation in the known 
world; and their liberties perished only when Rome became the mistress of 
conquered races, to whom she was or unwilling to extend her priyi. 
UiFie ar ln ner her foots the foperalttonclo, WW ae res 
marked in uses our love of liberty, ht lead ws over the same course tp 
the sameend. If there be one lesson w history clearly teaches it is this, 
































ness without due process of law? Just consider, Mr. Chairman, that free nations can not vern aubject proviness. If they are unable oF 
inconsistencies vernmen men admit dencies to share ir own constitution, the 
mem eee § which calls on to defend comatite itself will fall in pieces from mere incompetence for its duties 






the flag, yet denies them the protection of the Constitution. 
What reason will the Republicans of this House give to the peo- 
ple of the country next year for their change of front on this ques- 





Gibbon, in his Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire, uses this 
significant language: 








tion? Why are the men who have heretofore been so active in The tender of A stus for a free constitution which he had de- 
defense of liberty now o—— to slavery? It is in obedience to oweret =a explained by an attentive consideration of tho character 
the call of the protected interests of the comer. the trusts and | When he framed the artful system of imperial authority, his moderation 


monopolies which have thrived and fattened the Adminis- 
tration and which hold the Republican party by the throat. 

No governmentcan cxist upon a policy directly at variance with 
its time-honored princéples. Success may follow for a while; but 
time betrays its weakness, and it falls toruin. When oneconsiders 
the care with which our pw met ew a tn om pen 





had voked his fate Be eteptationsty tating the title of king, while he 
might have reigned as such under the of consul or tribune. Augustus 
was sensible that mankind is governed by names; nor was he deceive in his 
expectation that the senate arfil we would submit to Slavery, provided 
that they were respectfully they enjoyed their ancient freeiom 
To in a few words, the of the imperial government, as it was 
instituted by A Ss and maintained by those princes who understood 


their tek of he peseie. t may be defined as an absolute 
Wisgaieed by the forms of a commonwealth. The masters 0! ‘he 











I 
in this Import and with a 
country, and yet everybody Hnows the American flag is 
emblem to which the i allegiance. 

If a foreign foe attacks Porto Rico to-morrow, what forces would 
be called upon to defend it? 

Somebody has made the statement that it is to tax 
Porto Rican s to protect the farmer who raises sugar. 
If this is so, why did we admit Hawaii on equal terms, with its 
population of Chinese, J , and savages, with but 8,000 Cau- 
casians and ucing tons of sugar, and refuse to admit 
Porto Rico, which is right at our shores and contains more than 
800,000 Caucasians and uces but 60,000 tons of sugar? 





Have we not a fitting in this country to-day? Do not 
our friends on the other side declaim against imperialism ni yt 
do their actions not belie their words? When we govern t!« |" ~ 
agen oe rent be yon ma cease to be a oy and join 

In the government of Porto Rico we are bound by those princi- 


of justice and equity which are the heri of this nation. 
vivo bave exioted ee eee lap anatase one hundred 










In dealing with this we should not forget Lincoln's words . Duringall this period of time wherever our flag has !\ (ed 

+ tetera ry me 

th let the oman ever our history to sug- 

alee eee meey eee Sa tae the products of one State in 
In doubtful constitutional questions I think it is the part of wis- | favor of those of another. 





dom to battle for rather than against human rights, [Loud ap- 
ably opposed to imperialism. I it is that the present 





take this action against poor down-trodden Porto It\co, 
with all trials and tribulations that now surround her’ 
Action of this kind is indefensible, both in morals and po!'\ics, 
and will never be indorsed by the American people. 
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Porto Rico so as to give better results than 

sin thon we should leave her alone. The personality, £0, to 
, on a , 

k, of the whole na n furtherance of its own in- 


ill be governed 
a oor inn any view to its exploitation in the interest of 
this country. 


of this kind of government is in the line of the ex- 
The or or w has characterized the Democratic party's 
pansion since the foundation of the Government. 
The conquering of territory and its subsequent exploi- 
tation for the benefit of Government, regardless of the inter- 
oat and rights of the subject province, is the policy of empire 
which the Republican party now seeks to fasten upon the people 
‘this country. The issue will be fought this coming November. 
Who can doubt the result? Who dares to say that American 
ple will ever declare that the Stars and Stripes can float over 
asubject province and dependent people? [Loud and long con- 
tinued applause. } 


Government by Injunction or Martial Law—Which? We Have 
Tried Both, Let Us Have No More of Either. 


junction dwindles into a mere misdemeanor when com 
Goveraee bri and medisval of martial law in Idaho. 


no below us, but are among us. We have abol- 
ind eiavory without having solved the q of labor. In law there are 
no more sla there 


are many. 

Tort lustrial siaves of 1900 are more in need of William Lloyd Garrison, 
Wendell Phillips, Lovejoy, John Brown, Whittier, Lowell, and Lincoln than 
were the Begre slaves of our own country or the vassals and serfs of Europe 
in tes tation an education by organized labor is the best process and the 
only hope of maintaining free speech, free press, free schools, and a free 


Ov. 

be porganised labor is the timid, crouching, servile instrument of capital, 
yielding its head and extending its neck to the yoke of the master. Unor- 

labor stands before the n people as a pitiable example of that 
that “ N knows no law.” They have become so hungry 
and so naked that to their immediate physical wants they are per- 
fectly willing to sacrifice every mental and moral want, not only of them- 
selves, but of their poser: even to the fourth generation and all the other 
generations. Unorganized labor to the people of the United States 


nothing exoont in final analysis a condition of labor not unlike that in 
China and India. 
SPEECH 
or 
HON. JOHN J. LENTZ, 


OF OHIO, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Monday, May 28, 1900. 

The House beiag in Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union, and having under cohsideration bill (S. 3419) making further pro- 
vision for a civil government for Alaska, and for other purposes— 

Mr. LENTZ said: 

Mr. CuarkMAN: I certainly fail to understand the application 
of the remarks of the gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. 
LixneY] to the question under discussion. I think he, as well as 
the rest of us, understands that these two proposed amendments 

tthe repetition of the injustice done in 
Debs That case, above all others, attracted 
the attention of the people to the subject of government by in- 
unction or the possible arrogance and despotism of a Federal 
udge, who does not go back to his people for reelection or ap- 
proval once in five or six : npg erad ws ae by 
social pull or political favor for life, and, having gotten that 
mann acts of the power to punish for con- 
tempt or what is now better known as government by injunction. 

For instance, the court has stated to a man, ‘‘ You shall not 
go to your fellow-workers in reference to seeking employment or 
working in this mine or for that ” and then, some one hav- 
fellow-man of violating this order, he is brought 
gainst a dozen affidavits on the 
the judge may take the testimony of the one 

and imprison a man for six 


Weeks or six months; and why not six years or sixty years? It is 
when the terms of imprisonment will be 
ee re rom enreining that 

it is just the same as if the j to 

no man in this District shall be a horse 

bea no in this 

, and if afterwards the j thinks 

such an offense the judge may out and 
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Mr. LINNEY. Will the gentleman allow me a question there? 

Mr. LENTZ. Certainly. 

Mr. LINNEY. In all these cases of contempt, is there not a 
right of appeal, where the party charged with the alleged con- 
tempt can have his case reviewed? 

Mr. LENTZ. The gentleman certainly knews there is no such 
thing as the right of appeal. The gentleman certainly knows 
that the court refused Debs that right, because they held that 
they had no power to review the discretion of the court imposing 
the punishment. They dismissed the appeal on the ground that 
the judge whose order was treated with contempt was the one to 
determine that matter. 

Mr. LINNEY. And held that the court had properly disposed 





of it. 

Mr. LENTZ. What I am opposed to is imprisonment at the 
discretion of the court in connection with contempts commit- 
ted beyond the ameee and possible knowledge of the judge. I 
am opposed to clothing a Federal judge, whom we send into Alaska 
or elsewhere, with power to punish as for contempt disobedience 
to his order, which may have taken place 10 miles or 100 miles away 
from the presence of the court. hat I insist upon is that we 
shall not invest a court with the right to send a man to prison for 
months or years, depending on the resentment of the judge or the 

rsecution of the party complaining; but that there shall be a 
| sees of the man’s peers called in, and that there shall be a finding 
on the evidence whether this man has committed a contempt or 
not; and, having committed a contempt, I would be in favor of 
going still further and allowing that jury to meee the penalty. 

There are States in this Union where the jury is allowed to de- 

termine the penalty to be im for the crime committed. This 
government by injunction is aimed at labor organizations, and 
there is no reason why a disinterested jury should not fix the pen- 
alty just as in other cases. 
Mr. LINNEY. Will the gentleman allow me to ask him a 
question there? The question is, as most of these contempt cases 
are of a summary character, if it were to be modified now as you 
are suggesting with reference to a jury, will not that deprive that 
branch of the law of its summary character altogether? 

Mr.LENTZ. I want to deprive it of that summary character. 
That is precisely whatI woulddo. Iwanttostrike out entirely the 
discretion, and would rather have twelve good and disinterested 
men than a judge, who might be influenced by personal prejudice 
or resentment, have the power of sending a man to jail. I would 
rather have twelve such men as are found in a jury box than any 
judge sent out by the President of the United States, Ido not care 
whether that President is Mr. Bryan or Mr. McKinley. It is not 
a question of who itis. I think it would be safer to leave it tothe 
community than to a judge who was appointed for life, and who 
at best is but human, and it is human to err. 

But why dwell on the tyranny of government by injunction, 
which dwindles into a mere misdemeanor when compared with 
the bull pen and mediwval despotism inaugurated by Governor 
Steunenberg and perpetuated by President ae: Commander 
in Chief, using the military forces in the Coeur d’Alene district of 
Idaho under the name of ‘‘martial law?” Let us talk no more of 
Armenian outrages or atrocities of the unspeakable Turk. Let us 
make our apologies to Russia, and let us beg the pardon of degen- 
erate Spain for the harsh things we said about her treatment of 
the Cu and the Filipinos. 

It was De Tocqueville who inquired — 

Can it be believed that democracy, which has overthrown the feudal sys- 
tem and vanquished kings, will retreat before tradesmen and capitalists? 

Had he lived forty years longer and witnessed the use of the 
United States troops by President McKinley in Idaho, at the de- 
mand of mine-owning a. imprisoning more than a thou- 
sand men in the Idaho bull pen, without so much as an affidavit, or 
an indictment, or a warrant, or a trial, ora conviction against any 
one of them, he would not have asked the question, but would 
peoreliy have repeated the famous remark of the historian Grote, 
w $ 


I have lived long enough to outlive my faith in government by the major 
ity. Ihave lived long enough to learn that there is no such tyranny as the 
tyranny of a majority. 

The problem which confronts us is not merely an inquiry into 
the arbitrary and despotic use of the military branch of the Na- 
tional Government, but in connection with this we are also con- 
fronted with sociological and economic questions which strike 
their roots deeper in American soil than the bottom of the deepest 
mine in the Coeur d'Alene district. 

nreone of Mr. Dole, in his introduction to Tolstoi’s 
t To Do, I repeat: 

Great social questions face us. 
above the 
archies” of the 

men 


Side by side with the portentous increase of wealth is the more portentous 
increase of destitution and crime. On the one side, unheard-of luxury; on 
the other, desperate poverty. On the one side, pride and idleness; on the 


They are rising like ominous storm clouds 
not only in what are sometimes called the “effete mon- 
World, but here in this New World, in this favored land. 

women are everywhere busying themselves with their 
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There are warnings in history—two mighty 
warnings—the fall of Rome, the Frénch Revolution. Rome sowed the wind 


other, beggary and anarchy. 


and reaped the whirlwind. The French aristocracy 
deluge; but the deluge came while, not after; it was a deluge of blood. 

Modern civilization is sowing the whirlwind. What we or our chil- 
dren reap’ There are enormous wrongs. Can they be righted while yet 
there is time? How? 

And in sol ving this problem let us not forget the words of the 
Teacher who told us that— 

No man can serve two masters: for either he will hate the one, and love 
the other; or else he will hold to the one, and despise the other. Ye can not 
serve God and Mammon. 

This is as true of nations as it is of individuals. It is as true of 
national policy as it is of individual character. 

The immortal Henry George, in the ninth chapter of his Social 
Problems, has spoken in a language peculiarly suggestive and 
helpful to anyone desiring to make an intelligent and compre- 
hensive analysis of the troubles in the Coeur d’Alene district of 
Idaho. I refer to these words: 

Whoever considers the political and social problems that confront us must 
see that they center in the problem of the distribution of wealth, and he must 
also see that, though their solution may be simple, it must be radical. 

For every social there must be a womety- But the remedy can be 
nothing less than the abolition of the wrong. Halfway measures, mere amel- 
jorations and secondary reforms, can at any time accomplish little, and in 
the long run avail nothing. Our charities, our penal laws, our restrictions 
and prohibitions, by which, with so little avail, we endeavor to assuage pov- 
erty and check crime—what are they, at the very best, but the device of the 
clown, who, having put the whole burden of his ass into one pannier, sought 
to enable the poor an to walk straight by loading up the other pannier 
with stones? 

Let high moral and philosophic considerations of justice and 
equity inspire the American citizen to hear both sides of the 
question of the Idaho bull-pen before he determines which is the 
cause and which is the effect. And while inquiring let him not 
forget the thought of Amiel, who said: 

If the measure of a civilization is to be the number of perfected men that 
it produces, we are still far from this model 
below us but they are "ey Barbarism is no longer at our frontiers; it 
lives side by side with us. e world in- 
ishes. Why is this? Is it because we have abolished slavery without having 
solved the question of labor? In law thereare no more slaves—in fact there 
are many. 

And the wage slave whom Amiel recognized throughout Europe 
has brothers and sisters who are wage slaves not onlyin New 
York and Chicago, but also in the Coeur d’Alene district of Idaho. 

A subsidized and syndicated press has, by a en of many 
of the facts and by distortion of many others, led many of our 
people to believe that the Coeur d'Alene labor trouble is summed 
7 the statement that certain men bel ng to labor unions 
blew up a mill, and that the governor of Idaho and the President 
of the United States imprisoned these men and punished them for 
that crime. If that were the case, if that were the truth, the 
whole truth, and nothing but the truth, I should have nothing 
further to say on the subject, except to withdraw my resolution 
for investigation and confess that I had been misled when I filed it. 

But I propose to submit herewith, in as brief a compass as 
sible, an abstract of the facts and the history of the Coeur d'Alene 
labor troubles, which I believe ought to convince any fair-minded 
American citizen that the smallest crime commi in the Coeur 
d'Alene district was the blowing up of the mill, and that greater 
crimes were committed by those who violated the statutes of the 
State of Idaho and the constitutions of the State of Idaho and of 
os United States under the arrogance and despotism of martial 


w. 

In addition to my own statement, I a 
citizen to read the testimony in its en as taken before the 
Military Committee, and if t be asking much time, I then 
appeal to the fair-minded to be honest enough with themselves 
and their neighbors to read the extracts from the testimony and 
the comments thereon made by Prof. James A. Collins, ex-editor 
of the National Economist and statistician in the Eleventh Cen- 
sus, who has carefully read again and the entire testimony, 
and who was frequently in attendance during the progress of the 
hearing, and whose age, learning, and ——— peculiarly fit 
him for the analysis and abstract which I attach hereto and 
incorporate with my remarks. 

To present the Coeur d’Alene case in a nut shell, suffice it to say 
it began with a strike of union and nonunion employees in the 
mine of the Bunker Hill and Sullivan Mining Company, at Ward- 


ner, for egual to the at Burke, at Gem, at Mu)- 

len, and Saotaiios sateen tr dee Caer al ene district, the 

Bu Company having cole 
e 


cried, “Aprés nous le 


to the conscientious 


nker Hill and Sullivan Mining 
wages for several years than was 
Them a ‘na Danio ot i and Sullivan yielded and agreed 

e managers 
to pay the same wages as was paid in the other mines, but 
nection with this announcement 
union men must quit their aner. 
part of the mining company of a te of 
employ ers from discri 
employees, and accordingly 


i 
i 


was a viola 
Idaho which 
against union laborers among their 


a 
The management of the mining company appealed to {},. , 
ernor for protection. The governor suggested to the m) “a 


pany that they arbitrate the differences in accordance wi}, 
b an. 


other statute of the State requiring arbitration. Again the.) 

Hill and Sullivan violated this statute of theState wirin. ju 
ernor their refusal to arbitrate. In other words, in the ,, 
and insolence of a corporation without a soul, the Bu 


he goy. 
'TOgance 
nker Hij] and 


Sullivan Mining Company defiantly committed the two ¢;; Seeees 
violating two statutes of Idaho, the one preventing discritiy,;,.. 

ainst union labor and the other requiring arbitration j), Cae ; 
of difference. — 


Following these two violations of the law a large ny), 
unknown men met at Wardner on the 29th of April and })\. 
the concentrating mill of the Bunker Hill & Sullivan Com 
a mill which the management by their sworn statemey 
pase on the tax duplicate of the county at a valuation of ¢ 

ut after it was destroyed, it was heralded to the world as a yi) 
worth $250,000. Ifit be true that the mill was worth §230 (y,) 
then the management by perjury avoided paying taxes on $2); 0) 
worth of their yd and compelled their poor neighbors w), 
owned the small homes in that county to pay that much qj. 
tional tax for the benefit of this gigantic and greedy corporatioy 

In other words, the corporation, in addition to being guilty o: 
the two violations of law al y mentioned, was guilty of 
third, that of perjury, and fourth, that of theft, in thus compel. 
ling their poorer neighbors to take out of their pockets a sum x. 
ficient to pay into the county treasury to make good that whic) 
was withheld from the county by the management of the mining 
company in their perjured statement that the mill was wort) 
-_ $51,000. 

ollowing the destruction of the mill, the governor, on the night 
of the 29th of April, wired to President McKinley for troops, 
claiming that Shoshone County was ina state of insurrection. (py 
the following day, the 30th of April, D. C. Mills wired the Secre. 
tary of War; also James L. Houghteling, of Winnetka, I11.. wireg 
the Secretary of War and the President for troops, and also ths 
following telegram was sent direct to the President: 

SAN FRANCISCO, CAL., April 2), 1399, 

WILLIAM MCKINLEY, President United States: 


As representative and treasurer of the Bunker Hill and Sullivan Mining 
, I earnestly indorse the uest of the governor of Idaho to the 


r of 
W up 
pany, 
it had 
1,000, 


Compeny 
effect that Federal troops be orde to protect our property, now in the 
course of destruction. 
Very respectfully, WILLIAM 8. CROCKER, 
Banker, San Francisco, 
It will be observed that to the signature of William S. Crocker 


was added the word “banker,” it being evidently the theory and 
the purpose of Mr, Crocker to ap to the President's well. 
known subserviency to the capitalists. And in this connection | 
submit another telegram, as follows: 
CHICAGO, ILL., April 50, 1899. 
J. ADDISON PorTER, Secretary to the President: 
An armed mob has destroyed valuable pro: 
which Jack Hammond, James Houghteling, an 
interested. The governor has asked for 
terest to this appeal with the President. 


rty in Wardner, Idaho, in 
others of your friends are 
eral troops. Please lend your in- 


HERMAN B. BUTLER. 


Consider carefully the language of Mr. Butler. It is nota 
tel m to Mr. Porter, but a telegram to Porter as secre‘ary to 
the ident. In other words and in substance, a telegram to 
the President. And again, note how pregnant are the three 
lines of this telegram. The property destroyed at Wariner, Mr. 
Butler says, is property in which Jack Hammond and Jawes 
Houghteling, and others of your friends are interested—Jack 
Hammond, one of the Jamieson raiders of South Africa, who 
was condemned to death for treason, and spared and par‘oned 
only by the leniency of Oom Paul Kruger. And as to the ex 
an ‘others of your friends are interested,” we shall prova- 

ly never have much light or information. Suffice it to say that 
Mr. Butler's telegram and Banker Crocker's telegram are couched 
in such terms and so full of tion that one can not help 
thinking of the letter sent by Mr. Hepburn from the Standard Ol! 
Bank to the Treasury De ent reminding Secretary (iage of 
the valuable services ren by the directors of the bank in the 
campaign of 1896. Was it the request of the governor or the 
— draft drawn by the bankers and capitalists on the President 
which secured the use of the Army for the benefit of the bunker 
Hill and Sullivan Mining Company in the Cveur d’Alene district: 

After United States troops arrived the evidence shows that 
the officers and attorneys of the Bunker Hill and Sullivan Mining 
Company were daily and constantly in close communion 
with General Merriam and his subordinate officers, ani that 
many hundreds of men were arrested and imprisoned ani sub- 
jected—many for several days, many for several weeks, .ny {0° 
several mon to all the ities, humiliations, hardships, 
and losses of their time and their business without even so much 
as an accusation, or an indictment, or a warrant, or other process 
of law against them. . ” 
In less than a week after the troops had arrived the ‘ironclad 
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end «blacklisting ” system, called the ‘‘ permit” system, was de- 


. ulated by and with the assistance of Mr. Lindley, 
vised and fore@"the Bunker Hill and Sullivan. In fact, the evi- 
the attormmjite sufficient that Mr. Lindley, the able attorney of 
on Francisco, was y the controlling spirit, and that General 
Srerrism® and Bartlett Sinclair carried into effect, by way of mili- 

r orders under martial law, the designs and schemes of the 
Dusker Hill and Sullivan Company, as formulated and presented 
by their San Francisco lawyer, Mr. Lindley, 

[shall not dwell at length on the outrages and the infamous 
treatment of the men in the bull pen, because I feel confident that 
every sane man will put himself for a moment, in his imagination, 
in prison without warrant, and without process, say for a night, 
or a week, Or & month, or six months, without any privilege of 
writ of habeas corpus, or any other privilege or right except that 
conceded at the int of bayonets held by men who were really 
under the control directly of the United States Army, who in turn 
were under the control of the Bunker Hill and Sullivan Mining 
Company, by reason of the subserviency of Governor Steunen- 
berg and the indifference or collusion of the President of the United 


othe details of these outrages will appear sufficiently in the sum- 
mary of Professor Collins. By use of this blacklisting permit sys- 
tem Dr. France, & pane physician in the employ of the Bunker 
Hill and Sullivan Mining Company, practically drove out from 
_ Shoshone County, Isho, as tramps and outcasts, 1,500 union labor- 

ers, together with their wives and children, compelling them to 
seek a livelihood somewhere, anywhere, everywhere on the face 
of the earth by depriving them of that God-given right to labor 
in the community where they had established themselves and their 
homes, 

Quoting one of my friends, I desire to say’ The right to labor is 
the highest and most sacred of allhuman rights. Deprive man of 
that right and you at once deprive him of the right to life, All 
other rights are dependent =. and subordinate to this right. 
Everything in the physical and social world testifies that the su- 
preme purpose of this life islabor. The science of human anatomy 
and human physiology alike proclaim it. It is manifest in the pro- 
vision for varied and complex movement in the jointed skeleton, 
the contractile muscles, and the power-supplying apparatus of 


digestion and circulation. 

e function of every organ testifies that the purpose of this 
life is labor. Moreover, has created man with certain phys- 
ical wants, upon the satisfaction of which depend not only the 
maintenance of his physical life, but also the development of his 
higher and nobler nature. He has made the satisfaction of these 
wants ret on man’s labor, giving him the a= and laying 
on him the obligation to labor—a power that distinguishes him 
from all other a s and enables him to become as it were a 
oe in the creative work. 

ith what other power is man by his Creator clothed save the 

wer of exercising his own faculties? Nature acknowledges no 

emand save the d of labor. In no other way can her 
treasures be drawn forth or her powers utilized and controlled. 
She is an absolutely impartial mistress and makes no discrimina- 
tionsamong men. All mento her stand on the same level and 
have —< tights. She acknowledges no claim but that of labor, 

d acknowledges that without regard to the claimant. The 
laws of nature are the decrees of God, and it behooves nations as 
well as individuals to respect them. ’ 

There is written in them broadly and distinctly the right of all 
men to labor and to enjoy the results. At the call of labor the 
ore is raised from the vein, the forest tree transformed to finished 
lumber, and cotton and wool converted to cloth. It was because 
these autocratic and despotic mine bosses would deprive Ameri- 
can citizens of the God-given and inalienable right to labor that 
caused the destruction of the concentrator at the Bunker Hilland 
Sullivan mine, These my tyrants would contravene the laws 

ture , 48 well as the laws of Idaho. 

And who is this Dr, France, who was placed in control of the 
liberty of all the union and nonunion men of Shoshone County? 
own testimony, he is a young physician who 
ee, an acceptable to the managers of the 

, and they placed him and still keep him 

a tax of a dollar a month upon each 
‘or his benefit, and in addition to this 
ade the 200 miners of the Last Chance 

occasion to treat the wives or children 
receives still more pa 


seen, that through his catering to the manage- 

van, he is enabled to pocket an 

000 and $10,000 a year, although 

Ses eifen Yours ago. Is hls such én imper- 

seven . such an impar- 

tative of the law of the land that 

to determine the rights of men to earn 
County? 
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At the beginning of the strike the Bunker Hill and Sullivan 
Company caused all the difficulty by making war on union labor. 
Is it fair or equitable on the part of Governor Steunenberg or 
President McKinley to permit, even for a single day, this hench- 
man of the Bunker Hill and Sullivan to pass judicially upon the 
rights of men and women and children to live in the Cour 
d’Alene district? Is this man capable of an impartial and just 
discrimination as to the rights of the men and women and chil- 
dren in that community, when he is receiving three or four times 
as much of a salary annually, through the agency of the Bunker 
Hill and Sullivan Company, as he would be able to earn in any 
other community on earth? 

Is this the way the chief executives of a State and a nation are 
to administer justice? Let honest men stop and consider. Let 
true Americans ask themselves whether Weyler had any more 
power, or exercised his arbitrary will with any more malice against 
Cubans when he starved them to death, than did this Dr. France 
when he starved the 1,500 men and their wives and children out 
of a home in the State of Idaho and drove them to the four quar- 
ters of the globe. 

To bring the infamous despotism established by the use of the 
United States Army in the Coeur d’Alene district more plainly 
before the mind’s eye I invite attention for a moment to the pres- 
ent street-railway strike in the city of St. Louis. Suppose the 
governor of that State should wire the President for troops. de- 
claring the city of St. Louis to be in a state of insurrection. Sup- 
pose a few capitalists, owners of the street railway, should wire 
the President that they and others of his friends are interested. 
Suppose the President should send the troops to St. Louis. ‘up- 
pose the governor should declare martial law and place the city 
of St. Louis under the control of the Army. 

Suppose the officers of the street railway company should send 
for Lawyer Lindley, of San Francisco, and he should advise the 
blacklisting permit system recently found so effective in Idaho, 
and suppose the street railway company has some subservient 
tool named Dr. France, who was receiving by and through the 
power of the street railway company three or four times as much 
salary as he could earn anywhere else on earth, and suppose this 
Dr. France, of St. Louis, should be authorized and empowered to 
sign permits, and suppose this Dr. France, in collusion with the 
managers of the street railway, should decide that it was for the 
best interests of the street railway company to drive all union 
labor out of the city of St. Louis, and to drive all men of whatso- 
ever organization out of the city if they showed any sympathy 
for the re owe railway employees. 

This would be martial lawin St. Louis, This would be more 
effective than any ironclad or blacklisting system ever dreamed 
of by railway or manufacturing corporations. This would de- 
stroy the carpenters’ unions, the horseshoers’ unions, the bakers’ 
unions, the typographical unions, and all the other unions of the 
city of St. Louis, and the same system extended will eyentually 
destroy all the labor unions of the United States; and when you 
destroy the labor unions of the United States, you have destroyed 
the men who keep the small lamps of liberty lighted and burning. 
Unorganized labor, whether in the factory or on the farm, is los- 
ing ground year by year and day by day, and the hope of the 
American Republic remains in the debates and discussions kept 
alive in the lodges of the brotherhoods of organized labor. I re- 
peat that government by injunction dwindles into a mere mis- 
demeanor when compared with the bull pen and medieval despot« 
ism of martial law in Idaho. 

Recently I was honored by an invitation from New York City 
extended by the Workingmen’s Committee of One Hundred to 
address them on the subject, ‘‘Abraham Lincoln.” A part of 
what I then said I repeat here, as reported in the Journal of the 
Knights of Labor, as follows: 

LINCOLN AND LIBERTY. 

Immediately after Edward Markham had vead his famous poem 
on Lincoln, Congressman LENTZ was introduced by the chairman 
and spoke, in part, as follows: , 

When I accepted the invitation of the Workingmen’s Commit- 
tee of One Hundred, I was advised that I was to answer to the 
toast, “Abraham Lincoln,” and with no other thought than that 
I reached the Lexington Opera House, took my seat among the 
distinguished gentlemen here at this table, to be surprised when 
I opened the menu card to find opposite my name the subject: 
- Militarism—The Idaho bull pen.” 

However wide may appear to be the gap between the subject 
“Lincoln” and the words ‘‘ bull pen,” yet, my friends, I hope be- 
fore I finish what I have tosay that you will be convinced that 
there is in fact a very close connection between these two sub- 





ects. 
3 The potency and inspiration of the name of Lincoln is due almost 
entirely to thefact that his life was devoted to the cause of liberty. 


It is a peculiarly happy coincidence that there is an alliteration in 
the name of Lincoln and the word “‘liberty.” [Applause. } 
Before Lincoln had gone far in his work as President of the 
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© yoke of 
rk 4n pe (- 


United States—in fact, in his very first annual message to Con- | of capital, yielding its head and extending its neck to the 
gress—he gave the key and vp) of his life work in this sen- | the master. Unorganized labor stands before the Amer 


tence concerning the relations of labor and capital: ple as a pitiable example of that old saying that ‘‘ Necessi: y know 
Labor is prior to and independent of capital. Capital is only the fruit of | no law.” They have eso hungry and so naked that to ga; 

labor and could never have existed if labor had not existed. Labor is | isfy their immediate physical wants they are perfectly willing :,. 

the superior of capital and deserves much the higher consideration. sacrifice every men and moral want, not only of _ a to 
[ Applause. ] but of their posterity, even to the fourth generation and || the 


Such was the solemn judgment and the holy conviction of the | other generations. norganized labor govnion to the people of 
reatest man in the President's chair since the day of Thomas the United States nothing except in the final analysis a ¢.),;) ition 
efferson. It was this same Lincoln who said ‘‘ This nation can | of labor not unlike that in China and India. 

not exist half slave and half free.” It was thissame Lincoln who Year by year, generation by generation, unorganized |), will 

at Gettysburg said: a to carry the masses ; a capers and down. 

will little note nor long remember what we say here; but itcan | W’ their subserviency, no eu 0) is time, but 

ame eas they didhere. Itis for us, the living, rather to be dedicated the trust barons, until the millions and hundreds of mi)]j,,1). a. 

aE ee ee Pak Wa to be hare dodientod ta the erent task eeuana. | axe to people the American Republic will be mere herds of dui), 

ing before us: that from these honored dead we take increased devotion to | driven cattle. In organized labor alone I see the salvation of yn, 
that cause for which they gave the last full measure of devotion; that we | or. labor. [Applanee. 
hese y in Idaho is not in punishment of ¢), 


here highly resolve that dead shall not have died in vain; that this na- e use of the 


Sones, Getsovssstecslite tepeonnin — Fadecstie Gentes men who destroyed a few dollars’ worth of property; but, on thy 


contrary, the governor of that State and William McKinley, a; 


| Applause. | ing in concert, and, as I believe, in collusion with the owners 

Can anyone review this philosophy of Lincoln and tolerate for the Bunker Hill and Sullivan mine, have maintained ens win 
ar mnomnens the Ganges of is aon cathe: Filipino = in Shoshone County, ia ths aes of Ida o, and during the main. 
ing war on labor unions? [Great applause. } cae by their Hlacklis wo Seve pemen many hundreds 


i rmit s re preventes 
it is Scriptural, I believe, that ‘‘ he who neglects his own family | many more hundreds from the right to lator, nA it is cctimated 
is worse than the heathen.” In other words, I question the pur- | ¢hatin the te the losses inflicted upon the union workmen 
poses of the man who prates about civilizing and reforming the | o¢ that distriet by de riving them of the right to labor ageregated 
other side of the earth while millions of homes in our own land | o¢ jeast a million dollars. 

are denied the ordinary comforts and privileges of decent and en- Was not the martial law which destroyed a million dollary 
nobling areas for bettering and improving the condition | worth of property of poor men a matter of concern to the Presi. 
of the children living and rep. {Applause. ] dent of the United States? Was he not more riotous in this des. 


Until two years ago our ernment was spending i > me 
about $28,000000 anz the W tism and violation of the Constitution than were the men who 


uall ar ery tment. lew up the mill? 

To-day we are a) rinting about $125,000,000 for the Army, | Tn addition to this loss there must be added to it the enormous 
and enough more for the Navy to make the round figures about | jogs to the other labor organizations of the United States, wh» by 
$200,000,000 a year. their charity supported the wives and children of these men 

The American citizen who is unable to see in these mammoth throughout that long od, and all this was done by the Presi- 
figures the plain demonstration that we have already begun our | dent of the United States, by and with the use of the United 
mad career of militarism and im , and are rushing head- | States Army, for the ultimate and sole purpose of destroying the 
long toward despotism, is incapable of logical reasoning and un- | jahor unions of that community. 
worthy of citizenship in this Republic. Is any one of you aware of anything in American history on 

Many of our conscientious people are confessing from day to with this? Inthe hundred and odd years of the history of the 
day that they are alarmed at the rapid growth of militarism in forty-five States of the Union the law of the tyrant and the despot 
this country and the many manifestations that the ae has never been thought of for any such period as that just wit. 
of our Government 2 imitation policy, patterned and | nossed inIdaho. [A .] Many men overlook the difference 
fashioned absolutely after example set e monarchies of | petween martial law and tary police. 

Europe. Notwithstanding the fact that the light is dawning | Martial law is the law of war, the law of a conqueror invading 
upon many who Rave Sup aeeey been asleep, yet there are many | 4 fo country, invading the land of an enemy. A oman 
others who seem to further evidences that the policy of our | general or a Mohammedan chief, with sword and fire, invades 
Government is Sonins ae angles from the lines projected | the country of a people whom he proposes to subjugate. He has 
by all the patriots and from Washi to Lincoln; | neither time nor opportunity nor inclination to establish civil 
and to those who are still in doubt as to the real meaning of the | jaw, and for the time being his will, the arbitrary and unlimited 
signs of the times I for an earnest and careful considera- | canrice or whim of the military despot, is the only law of tho 
tion of the facts ved in a study of what took place on both | jand,. This is martial law. 

sides in connection with the labor troubles in the Coour d'Alene | Tp America it is specifically provided in the Constitution of the 
district of Idaho, United States that martial law d never be resorted to by the 

To begin with, there is a statute in the State of Idaho providing | Chief Executive of the nation or any governor of any State except 
for fine and imprisonment of any employer who discriminates | in two cases mentioned in the Constitution: One, in- 
ageinst labor organizations, and there is another statute which re- | yasion; the , rebellion—the one meaning in case of military 
en of differences between employer anc eraployees. | necessity, when our own country has been invaded by a foreign 

. . miry rise up 

The ee ot ites Sih ak Sibi ee Gill Walaa eats ee ee oe eran nae Se, SORRIY 116° 0 
indicate that they recognize what you and I to be a fact; | “And for martial law, in case of a riot, there is absolutely no 
that unless labor is the last hope of free institutions | provision either in the Constitution of the United States or the 
will be wiped from the face of the earth. I — — Soe constitution of Idaho. Both specifically limit the application of 
that throughout this quanicy the eee. the debating > | martial law to “‘invasion” and “rebellion,” and in ne ther of these 
the town meetings, and all tutions calculated to stimu- | constitutions is the word “riot” or “insurrection” or “ malicious 


late free thought and free speech are rapidly - | destruction of private property” mentioned as a cause for tho 

sanaeieaine fos dis ar Dabs - ene suiaione exercise of the law of a tyrent and a despot on the part of either 
; ited States. 

and the rights of man. As James B. iley says: wien eee nited State 


No one can unrest of the times, and many a voice cries out | “Suppose one man murders another. There is no constitutional 
the existence of tran Edt ar ition the oyuglor attics 2.the | warrant for martial law. Suppose ten menor a hundred men kill 


of unparalleled bs ; 
mocks the luxury of the palace. Many workers suffer want—many idlers | one man, There is no warrant nor authority for martial 
live im luxury. lewr. Injury either to Se paey liberty of an individual 
These are the shameful and monstrous conditions of industrial tion of the nation and 


is 5 an offense the Constitu 
slavery in 1900, and they are much worse than were the condi- | Sta’ tobe panlahed Ue courts and jaries, and in such cases the 
tions o aeere Saray a. The industrial slaves of 1900 are | military can be called into force to assist the sheriff in 
W a, Phillips, Love- | making the arrest, to the accused before the civil court sit- 
y Lincoln than were the see by due process of law a fair trial by 
negro slaves of our own country or the vassals and serfs of Europe | a jury of his peers. 
in the mediwval 
process 


E 
F 


riots in Chicago, but no one has forgotten that even 

there we did not resort to martial law, but merely made use of 
and the only hope of free speech, free press, free | the . a eens se eeteaotion of mil- 
Unorganized labor is the timid, crouching, servile instrument | We hada riot in Ohio burned down the court-house in 








a the riot continued for several days; but we did 
Cincinnati, eartiel law. Wemerely used the military arm asa 
= notwithstandin a baer on of public property and 

ic records and justice. 
papttomestead there was no resort to martial law, but rather to 
ae . ice. 
= ary poe where innocent miners were shot in the back, the 
vernor did not exercise the right of martiallaw. 

In the great strike at Pittsburg in 1877, where millions of dol- 
Jars’ worth of property was destroyed, it was not considered nec- 
essary to resort to martial law; but in Idaho, where nothing was 
done except that the mill of the Bunker Hill and Sullivan Com- 

- was blown up, because of the prejudice and the il] will that 
pany vnker Hill had created against itself through years of gross 
conduct, the governor of the State and the President of the Union 
established martial law and denied the writ of habeas corpus; and 
these men, thus imprisoned from four to six months, not permitted 
togive bailor bond for their liberty, and all the while that they were 
kept in this prison their wives and their children were absolute! 

ored, no one of whom was ever furnished, either by the Presi- 
dent of the United States or the governor of the State, with even 
so much as a} bread; and had it not been for organized labor 
throughout the Republic women and children would have been left 


naked and bh , even to starvation. — 
Men were who were not miners—for instance, shoe 
dealers, butchers, ts, druggists, clerks, teachers, travel- 


merchan 
ing men, and all classes—and were imprisoned merely because 
they were believed to be in sympathy with organized labor. 

One man was im ed for four months who is the owner 
of probably fifty to one hundred thousand dollars’ worth of prop- 
erty, and when he was finally released he was told that they had 
found that the against him were not true, and upon his 
inquiry as to what charges were, he was told that he was sus- 
pected of being too friendly to one of the men who was accused 
of crime. 

Now, I submit to you to think for a moment of yourselves being 
under indictment for some crime. ee under martial law 

our relatives and your friends upon whom you might depend 
assistance in your defense and in bringing into court 
witnesses who are in possession of information of your innocence; 
suppose that these friends and witnesses were arrested and im- 
risoned until after ——— trial, and then released, after you had 
so con you consider that you had been living in a 
free Cmts ‘Would you one re had a — ane impar- 
tial tri a jury of your peers? Such are some of the outrages 
ated in Idaho under martial 


Ww. . 
Under martial law men were compelled to testify before an 
inquisition, without the privilege or presence of an attorney. 
is of martial law is being used this very day in 
Shoshone to drive union men away from a county wherein 
they have lived for the last fifteen years; where they have con- 


structed and a ital at a cost of $50,000; where they 
have owned eir own cemetery; where their chil- 
dren have been born and were educated in the public schools, 


Thisdespotiopowerexenclsed by the use ofthe milivary of the United 
power use of the mili n 
is being used to a oe institution that keeps alive in 
the discussion consideration of many social and 
re questions; to break ——_ institution which furnishes the 
is in that community in w all public lectures and theatri- 
6 ee ae tution which provides by 
monthly assessment a fund to maintain this magnificent hospital 
and to provide for the many misfortunes, injuries, accidents, and 
diseases which are common in that particular district; and all this 
because one company persistently insulted and outraged 
organized labor by ng every member the very instant it 
found that a union man was in its employ! 

All these outrages in the name of martial law have been and 
are perpetrated because one mining company, although de- 
claring from sixty thousand dollars 
onan determined to ne tee ped oe tee the 

employees! Such pros on 0 merican 
cage the governmental forces in this day of militarism and 


] 
brate, ought to be here pra Sebting and bleeding that the indus- 


Abraham whose birth you commemorate and cele- 
trial slave be free. is abroad in theland. Mar- 
tial law Sa siege eke How long, if this is | tai 
tolerated will it be in reaching the labor unions of New 


York and 


aAtae : in Idaho has been perpetrated in 
the Unie done in anarchy. The President of 
and tools under the direction ‘snd control ot capitatiows brie are 
on seats pictures shall eve no hope for books, 
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it acrime to belong to labor unions? If so, William McKinley 
and Governor Steunenberg are right in their perpetuation of mar- 
tial law in Idaho, If it is not a crime to belong to labor unions, 
then William McKinley and Governor Steunenberg are worse than 
despots, and worse than anarchists, because they have intelligence 
enough to know the plain language of the ccnstitutions of the 
United States and Idaho, 

But the members of the social four hundred are too torpid and 
too sleepy to care. They belong to the same class of high priests 
and chief people who crucified Christ, History repeats itself, and 
in this day it is necessary that history should quickly repeat itself 
and produce for us another Lincoln, who will say from the high 
executive place of the President of the United States that ‘‘ Labor 
is prior to and independent of capital; capital is only the fruit of 
labor. Labor is the s — of capital, and deserves much the 
higher consideration.” Unless such a President is elected by the 
ae of this Republic the time is not very far distant when every 

aborer will have a soldier to carry on his back as he goes to his 
work. [Great applause, | 

Now, my friends, I think I have demonstrated what I said to 
you at the beginning: 

The time is ripe, and rotten ripe, for change. 
There is more force in names * * * 

Than most of men dream of; and a lie will keep 
Its throne a whole age longer if it sku! 

Behind the sound of some fair seeming namo. 
Let us call tyrants, tyrants; * * * 

For men in earnest have no time to waste 

In patching fig leaves for the naked truth. 

And I hope when you go away from this meeting to-night, and 
when you awake in the morning, that your first thought will be 
on the subject of the ‘‘rights of man,” and I hope you will be a. 
meated and inspired by the same spirit that moved and controlled 
James Russell Lowell, in the days of the black slave, when he said: 

Is true freedom but to break 
Fetters for our own dear sake, 
And with leathern hearts forget 
That we owe mankind a debt’ 
No! true freedom is to share 

All the chains our brothers wear; 
And with heart and hand to be 
Earnest to make others free. 


They are slaves who fear to speak 
For the fallen and the weak. 
They are slaves who will not choose 
Hatred, scoffing, and abuse, 
Rather than in silence shrink 
From the truth they needs must think! 
They are slaves who dare not 
In the right with two or three. 
Round after round of applause, participated in by all present. | 
ut since I made the foregoing remarks before the working- 
men’s banquet I have heard it urged as against the miners of tho 
Coeur d’Alene district that they had a strike there in 1892 which 
resulted in the death of several men on each side in a contest be- 
tween the miners and certain Pinkerton employees, In short, it 
was a repetition in the West of substantially the same thing 
which took place at Homestead in 1892, in the East, and if there 
is reason now for maintaining martial law in Idaho, why not es- 
tablish the despotism of martial law in Pennsylvania? 

The Republican majority of the Military Committee, arguing 
further in support of their condemnation of the miners’ unions 
and their me indorsement of all the barbarity, brutality, 
militarism, and repudiation of statutes and constitutions by the 
president of the union and the governor of Idaho, offer as an ex- 
cuse for this medizval despotism a recital of a few gross crimes 
committed in a mining country in a period of fifteen years in a 
country which, as one of the witnesses testified, has been entirely 
developed since 1885—in fact, so much developed that Wallace, 
the county seat of Shoshone County, a small city of 2,800 people, 
did not even have so much as a name nor the beginning of an 
existence in the year 1885, 

Of the thousands of men who rushed into that country, some to 
remuin for a few weeks and others for a few months, and others 
for years, constantly coming and going as men do in newly dis- 
covered mining communities, there were as a matter of course 
many gamblersand adventurers who put in their appearance dur- 
ing first few years, but the evidence shows that since 1892 

tionately no more crimes have been committed in that com- 
munity than in the city of Spokane, Wash., or any other city. 

It is also urged b the Republican majority that because cer- 
nmen blew up this mill of the Bunker Hill and Sullivan and 
then d, many of them leaving the country and many of 
them ing to their work, that therefore constitutional guar- 
anties could be ignored and the rights of man held for{naught. 
Let the honest man inquire and ask himself why it was that these 
men on their way down to Wardner did not stop to do so much in- 
jury as scratching with a pin or the nee nail any one of tho 
other dozen or score of mining properties in that community. 

These men did not destroy property merely because they were 
wicked or insane, The destruction of this mill, unreasonable as 


ake. 
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it may have been, was simply the outcry and protest of men who 
saw a greedy corporation bent upon depriving them and their 
children of any hope in life except that of being mere beasts of 
burden. These men who destroyed this mill in their helplessness 
to secure their rights under the statute for arbitration or their 
rights under the statute against discrimination, like a child in 
misery or in pain, made this explosion their outcry, that fair- 
minded men might hear them and inquire into the matter, since 
the governor of the State had shown no disposition to compel the 
mining corporation to perform its obligations, specifically pro- 
vided for in the statute of the State. 

The Republican majority of the committee compliments the 
governor in his courage. The Democratic minority of the com- 
mittee would compliment him much more in his courage had he 
shown that kind of cour as an executive which would stand 
up and compel the capitalists owning the mines to obey the laws 
of the State, even though it should make the mining corporation 
such an enemy of the governor that the governor might not se- 
cure a seat in the United States Senate a little later on. 

There is much more that could be said and should be said in 
this connection, but I prefer at this point to submit to you the 
report of the Democratic minority of the Committee on Military 
Affairs, in which you will observe every Democrat on the com- 
mittee concurs and subscribes his name, It is as follows: 


VIEWS OF THE MINORITY. 


On the 29th day of April, 1899, from 800 to 1,000 men went to the Bunker Hill 
and Sullivan mine, situate near Wardner, in Shoshone County, Idaho, and 
blew up the concentrator of that mine. 

During the progress of the commission of this crime two men were mur- 
dered by those engaged in perpetrating this outrage; the citizens of Ward- 
ner were terrorized, and the officers of the law were powerless to prevent 
the crimes and outrages which took place on that day. This crime can not 
be too severely condemned. Nothing can extenuate it, and its authors de- 
serve the severest punishment which the law can mete out to them. 

After the crime had been committed the nen of it dispersed. 
According to the evidence before the committee, three or four hundred of 
those engaged in it fled from the county of Shoshone into the State of Mon- 
tana and into British Columbia. is evidence is reenforced by a telegram 
of General Merriam sent to the Adjutant General of the Army on May 4, 1899: 


WARDNER, IDAHO, May 4, 1599. 
ADJUTANT-GENERAL ARMY, Washington, D. C.: 

Inquest still in wogrens with closed doors. One hundred and twenty- 
eight arrests made by State officials under military support. Nosigns of re- 
sistance, but indications are most leaders of mob have escaped, going east or 
west into Montana and Washington; others hidden in the mountains Sheriff 
at Thompsons Fa!ls. Mont., reports many arriving on foot over mountain 


trails. Governors Idahoand Montana co: nding for arrestsin Montana. 
—— in position to do all that is possible. ere is now no sign of organized 
ance. 


MERRIAM, Brigadier-General. 


These men qoceqed before May 4, 1899, and after the 29th of April, 180", 
there was absolutely no resistance by anyone to the civil authorities of the 
State of Idaho. It appears from the evidence that the civil authorities of 
Shoshone County at once to arrest those who were suspected of bein 
engaged fn the commission of the crime of April 29, 1899, and were so en 
when their authority was suspended by the action of the governor of 0, 
and by the —y | of troops of the United States into Shoshone County. 
he governor of Idaho, acting upon telegrams and advices sent him from 

the scene of the trouble, called upon the President of the United States for 
troops to aid him in supp; what he called an insurrection. The Presi- 
dent responded to this call, General Merriam, of the Army, was placed 
in command of the troops and directed to proceed to Shoshone County. 
Your committee believes that the governor of Idaho had the right toca 
upon the President for troops, and t the President was author to re- 
spond to said call by virtue of Article IV, section 4, of the Constitution of the 

nited States; but your committee is of opinion that the troops so sent to 
the State of Idaho continued to be under the control of the ent of the 
United States, and that the military commander in command of said troops 
zould -— use them in aid of the civil authorities of the State to preserve 
peace and order, and to prevent resistance bei by lawless persons to 
\he process of the courts and the proper civil au ities of the State. 

The telegram of the Secretary of War dated May 31 clearly defines the 
Auty of the commander of the Sroces, and shows beyond controversy that the 
soldiers of the United States should not be used un it was “to 
= the State authorities to suppress rioting and to maintain peace and 
order.” 


WASHINGTON, D. C., May 81. 


Brigadier-General MERRIAM, 
Commanding Department of Colorado, Denver, Colo.: 

You will instruct Major Smith, commanding at Wallace, that he is to use 
the United States troops to aid the State authorities simply to su: riot- 
ing and to maintain peace and order. =uens pave gees ctions. 
The Army must have nothing whatever to do with enf rules for the 


nions. That is a matter for the local 


* wu 
R. A. ALGER, Secretary of War. 


aw Afnnaiee of Ses Crore never eee any fp Sheshens Qonte after 
e 29th pril, ; peace order there w troops ar- 
rived. No resistance whatever was y 


to the of process or to an 
action taken or sought to be ae Careeetire The courts were 


° B. 0 coreats Soanee Saas fees sake wes very occn ompen- 
their functions, 


government of miners or 
authorities to deal with. 


facts, it is most 
for over a year in County, 
oveqgwing Se vil au used with the consent of the President 
the United States in upholding a most tyrannical course of conduct pursned 
by the governor of 3 to prevent men, charged with no crime, from earn. 
daily bread. 
e evidence clearly shows that General Merriam Sotally sateumiorstoed 
bis duties, and was ignorant of the frst principles of the wsofthe land. It 
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es 
may be, and probably is, true that he intended to do what he th.) she 
right, but his conduct Gieplayed pros orance of lawandan utter 4 
ence to the rights and liberties of the citizens. General Merriam ... 
Wardner on May 3, after some of his troops, which troops had al... 
rested a large number of men without semblance of warrant, and a: +)... 
geetion of one Bartlett Sinclair, the civil representative of the guy... 

aho. 

After General Merriam's arrival at Wardner, upon the sugges'j,., ,, y 
Sinclair, he sent about 150 soldiers to the town of Burke, in Shosho:,. ;:,.°)": 
(May 3); these soldiers were accompanied by four so-called deputies J 
by Sinclair verbally; these deputies and soldiers, upon their arriy,) .,; 
found no disturbance there, no rioting, no breach of the peace; th. ,, 
tion of the town was ——_ its usual avocations; there was not a «»., 
of resistance tothe State authorities, and yet these soldiers and dey)1\..,, 
ceeded to arrest, and did arrest and put under guard without war; yy)" 
entire male population of that town, consisting of about 300 person. a). .° 
them were clergymen, school-teachers, d ts, merchants, etc. ; they woe 
given no hearing; it is true that some of them were released in a), )\),, ee 
two, but that release did not and could not excuse the outrage thus put)" 
innocent men and American citizens. se 

But the mass of these ple were ome upon cars and taken to Wapdyo» 
and there imprisoned. Not one of them, so far as the evidence (js json. 
was ever tried for any offense, although many of them were held in prisoy 
for months. Such conduct can not be too severely condemned. It yas “9 
outrage upon the liberty of the citizen which has no parallel in the annals 
this country. It is no excuse to say that General Merriam was re«):osta +, 
do this thing by the representative of the governor. It was his duiy. as the 
commander of the troops, to know the law, and the law was and is t |), when 
a military commander is sentintoa State toaid the civilauthorities theress hq 
can not act unless those authorities are being resisted, and even jt ; ” 
being resisted the civil authorities must be armed with proper and lea! way. 
rants before the military can aid them in the execution of their dutics 

The general comman the troops exceeded his authority, and was guilty 
of a gross violation of law when he sent a detachment of troops into the Stara 
of Montana for the purpose of arresting sup fugitives from justice from 
Idaho. It can not be contended for a moment that General Merriam had any 
authority for this action. It is true four so-called deputies accompanied ths 
detachment of soldiers, but the most ignorant citizen of the Republic knows 
that a deputy of one State has no authority to arrest citizens in anothey 
State unless clothed with authority given him by the proper authorities of 
the State into which he goes. The result of this invasion by Genera! Merriam 
into the State of Montana was the arrest of a citizen of Montana by | jeutep. 
ant om at St. Regis, Mont. 

This man, without warrant of law, without even a hearing before a mili. 
tary court, was taken from hisown State into the State of Idaho ani t! 
into prison. Itis truethat he was only held fora few days and then released. 
but t does not excuse the out us treatment to which he was subjected, 
It only serves to emphasize the inexcusable conduct of Lieutenant Lyon, 
acting under the orders of General Merriam, in arresting and imprisoning 
an entirely innocent man, taking him from his home and ving him no op- 
portunity to show his innocence. The conduct of General Merriam in this 
matter is songs to be excused by him on the ground that the governor of 
Montana authorized the arrest of suspectsin Montana without formal ex 
tradition rs; but this contention can not be sustained. The governorot 
Montana no such Power, and General Merriam should have known it. 

Another instance of fla t violation of law was the conduct of Lieuten- 
ant Lyon, acting under orders from his superior, in forcing men to work in 
the r-Poorman mine by threats of violence. This conduct was inex- 
cusable. These men were freemen. Their labor was their own, and no con- 
ditions justified Lieutenant Lyon in forcing them to work against their will. 
The excuse that the mine would have been destroyed is not tenable. If 
Liertenant Lyon had seen fit he might have used his soldiers for the purposo 
of pumas the water out of the mine, but he exceeded his authority and 
vio! the liberty of the citizen when he forced citizens to work against 


their will. 

The suppression by Major Smith, of the Army, of the Mullan Mirror,a 
newspaper published at Mullan, in Sltoshone County, can not be defended. 
It was a gross violation of law, wholly unjustified by any evidence which 
was given before this committee. The editor of the paper was jut in jail 
without a warrant, ke _—. a long time without a trial and with no charges 
eee him, and his property destroyed and never returned 

o . 

The “permit system,” approved by General Merriam and kept in opera 
tion to day by the sence of the military forces of the Unite: States, 
is an outrageous violation of the laws of Idaho and of the laws of the United 
States. Under system no man is permitted to work in the mines of 
Shoshone County unless he obtains a permit from Dr. ce, a representa- 
tive of the governor of Idaho. The evidence before the committee is that 
this system could not be maintained without the aid and presence of the 
mili forces of the United States. Under this system the miners of the 
Cour d'Alene are absolutely under the control of one man, and their daily 



























































































bread can only be earned at of an irresponsible officer, whose duties 
are defined in no statute and from whose acts and _ edicts there is no appeal. 
Such a condition of has never before ex in any community in th 


our ci tion and a grave reflection upon those 
abuses to exist. 

Tosum up, the undersigned are satisfied from the evidence adduced before 
the commi that General Merriam was wholly mistaken as to his powers 
and duties; that he was ignorant of the laws of country; that he failed 
to dis the difference between military law and martial law, and that 
his conduct has resulted in the gravest injuries to the liberty of the citizen 
and the ts of individuals. Innocent men have been kept in prison for 
months ta and have veen finally discharged without any charges 

preferred them. 


bein 
to sustain the propositions of law above insisted upon, 
thorities: Ex Mill (4 Wi 


United Sta and that the Army of this country should be used for sucha 
purpose a disgrace to 
who permit 


cite the folowing. au : parte igan ‘allace, 15; Federal 
Cases, case No. ; Cooley's Constitutional Law passim); Luther vs. Borden 
(1 Howard, Federal Cases, N: , 


‘0. 9605). 
C We are aware that General Merriam defends his conduct in Shoshone 
ney on the groan ind that he was he wishes and requests of 
a , the civil representative of the governor of Idaho. It 
legality of the appointment 
such State authority 


general or himself ; 

authorities of Idaho whom it was his duty toaid. 
authorities of Idaho, those meant by the Secre of War, were 

undoubtedly the legal State authorities, those constituted by the laws of the 


If, therefore, the governor of Idaho exceeded his rs in appointing 
what he called ‘his representatives, it was the duty of Tey commanding gen- 
the requests and wishes of any illegal representative of the 


governor. It was equally his duty to refuse to t any requests of the gov- 
ernor Unless they were valid and loge! requests us any request 


to ascertain f ‘and determine 
m™m 
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izen of the State without a warrant should have lcen 
to arrest any Citihe ilitary could only properly aid the State authorities 
themselves were acting in pursuance of law. 
to the appointment of Bartlett inclair, it was plainly illegal and 
any law or statute of Idaho. There are statutes of Idaho 
gions 7405-7407) which authorize the governor to appoint a civil officer to 
(Seon and State troops when called out to suppress an insurrection; but in 
con cane there were no State troops; and it will not be contended for a mo- 
th t that the governor of Idaho could capotnt a civil officer to command 
United States se in acunss on wee Som, F ipa is — ae 
ich aut. e governor to appoint any civil officer and to 
of Idaho woe the powers of a dictator, with the right to arrest men indis- 


Con nately without a warrant, to appoint deputies, and to discharge all the 


vernment. 
functions of Se has not this absolute power himself, and surely he can not 


vo they 
W, 
not justified 


The : 
another. The contention that this can be done under martial 
confer not hold in this case, use, while martial law was proclaimed, it, 


asa matter of fact, did not exist. It could not exist, because the courts were 
open and every State officer was discharging his functions without let or 

ndrance. A coroner's faquest, a@ grand jury, and all the machinery neces- 
sary to bringing criminals — had full sway. There was no disturb- 
ance of the peace, no destruction of property, no resistance to State author- 


ity. 

e time or another there were over 1,100 men in the prison at Ward- 
on \Sown as the “bull pen.’ They were not tried, they were not charged 
with any crime, and they were held and guarded by the United States troops. 
It was the duty of the military commander on the ground and of the Com- 
mander in the Army to inquire into the causes and reasons for the 
detention of these men.’ No such inquiry was ever made, and this large 
number of American citizens was imprisoned without trial, and it is vain for 
the commandi ral and his superior officer, the President of the United 
States, to justify outrage on liberty by asserting that these citizens of 
ai States were held by the State authorities of Idaho. 
be proper to state that the evidence discloses a conspiracy on the 


ae cers of the Bunker Hill and Sullivan mine, and of those who 


he 
-— —. with them, o drive from Shoshone County all union miners by 


™m : 

vice of the **permtt system.’’ which system, it is admitted, can only be 

the device by the Lar ofi United States seidiere. ~~ 
There is a specific statute in the State of Idaho against employers of labor 


iscriminatin employees by reason of their membership in or affilia- 
ion with an Sa anion and when the Bunker Hill and Sullivan Company 
ve notice tn A that no union miner should remain in their employ, 
y violated the law of the land just as much as the men did who blew up 
the concentrator. 


There is another statute in the State of Idaho providing specifically for 
arbitration in case of difficulty between employer and employee, and when 
the managers of the Bunker Hill and Sullivan refused to arbitrate, they were 
just as much guilty of breaking the law of the land as were the men who 

lew up the concentrator. In other words, the Bunker Hill and Sullivan 
Mining Company stood alone as lawbreakers in two specific instances before 
= bess a and en employees of that community were guilty of the 

estru pro . 
Again, it is but fair to suggest that had the mine owners been law-abiding 
citizens themselves, and complied with the roqeess of the governor for ar- 
bitration, or complied with the statute which prohibited discrimination 
against men belonging to labor unions, there would have been no violations 
on the of the employees. A fair hearing of both parties to the difficul- 
ties in the Coour d'Alene district forces the conclusion that those who pro- 
voked the crime of the 29th of April, 1899, were no less reeponasbie for it, in- 
asmuch as they were law ers in two instances prior thereto, than were 
the men who actually committed the malicious destruction of property. 

There is another of this serious and important manifestation of the 
social and mili conditions of the country which must not be overlooked. 
tion and statutes of the State of Idaho the governor is 
authorized in cases of em: mcy to call the legislature in session on twenty 

civilizatio . When a man is supposed to be free 
from arrest without due of law, and free from imprisonment until 
found a jury of his peers, neither the governor of the 
ent of the United States was justified in brush- 
ag away constitution and statutes of the State of Idaho and the Consti- 
tution of the United States and establishing the arbitrary, despotic, and 
tyrannical inv t of men merely at the whim or caprice of an alleged 
representative or stationed in the Coeur d’Alene district. Common 
sense and common moony would have su ted to the governor of the 
State, as well as the ent of the Uni States, that the legislature of 
Idaho should have been called at once in session, and their deliberations and 
have controlled the rights and the liberties of these thou- 

sands of men, women, and children in the Coeur d’Alene district. 

It appears from the evidence taken that at no time from and after the 
ae 80th of ‘April, 1899, has there been even the slightest resist- 

to any civil officer, nor has there at any time been wanting 

the services of comiy commissioners, a sheriff, a prosecuting attornoy, a 
jury, and a selected substantially at the su gestion of the gov- 
ernor after and close communion with the managers of the 
Bunker Hill Sullivan salen C pany. Fairness and impartiality on 
ais would have su ted to him the calling of the 
ture, aignt, in their collective wisdom, decide what was 
interests of the State of Idaho; and prudence and 
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a on the part of the President of the United States for 
the of the unions of that district ought to have suggested to him 
= t » that rather than resort to his arbitrary and 
eare in session and let them determine 

what course ; and the President should have notified the 
that and blacklisting system against the mem- 

of the United States troops would be immedi- 
joule wn. in the evidence nowhere any necessity or 
for of the to enforce the permit system. 

Section the Constitution of the United States, under which 
we think authorized to send the troops at the call of the 


provides that the President shall protect each 
on the application of the papaare, or the 
can not be convened; but it provides that 
tee to er State in this Union a republican 
protect of them invasion; and we 
oe power exercised in establishing the 
was not a republican form of government, 

ment, and we hold, as we believe all self- 
meric , that the Président of the United 
teisdehely 5 sending the troops into. the State of 
or — in that jurisdiction without 


or control over them. 
t of the United States can not relieve him- 
nor for a day divorce himself from the deepest concern 
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as to what the troops, of which he is Commander in Chief, are doing and are 
being used for. Neither law nor order, nor justice, nor equity, nor decency, 
nor humanity would tolerate the despotic system which perpetrated upon 
thousands of men, women, and children the brutality of the bull pen and the 
blacklisting system which has driven some 1,500 member of the miners’ 
unions, together with their wives and children, from Shoshone County and 
denied them the yrevoege of earning a livelihood among their neighbors and 
their friends and has throw them upon the world as, outcasts and tramps 
without even having so much as an affidavit or an indictment against them, 
much less a conviction for any offense, even of the petty degree of a misde- 
meanor. Let it beconfessed with shame and humiliation that our Chief Exec- 
utive and our Army officials have become so callous to the rights and lib- 
erties of labor that these things could have been perpetrated in this year of 
our Lord 1899 and 1900, 
The undersigned recommend the adoption of the following resolution: 
“Resolved by the House of Representatives, That the conduct of the Presi- 

dent and of the military forces of the United States in Shoshone County, 
Idaho, has been reprehensible, violative of the liberty of the citizen, and to- 
tally unwarranted by the laws and Constitution of the United States.” 

WM. SULZER. 

JOHN J. LENTZ. 

N. N. COX. 

JAMES HAY. 

THOs. M, JETT 

JAS. L. SLAYDEN 

ROBT. F. BROUSSARD. 


Recently my attention was called to a paragraph which ap- 
peared on the same day in all parts of the Union in scores of 
Administration newspapers, or, more properly speaking, libel 
sheets, venal and subsidized, and prostituting themselves to any 
use required by the political machine here at Washington. The 
paragraph is as follows: 

Representative LENTZ has lost no time in entering upon the work of mis 
representing the testimony adduced in the Idaho investigation. But that 
sort of thing is decidedly Lentzesque. 

It appeared in meee poe on the same day—the 16th of May 
last—for instance, I find it in an Administration sheet, the Youngs- 
town (Ohio) Telegram, as follows: 

Representative LENTZ has lost no time in entering upon the work of mis 
representing the testimony adduced in the Idaho investigation. But that 
sort of thing is decidedly Lentzesque. 

Also in another Administration sheet in Bowling Green, Ohio; 
also in the Logansport (Ind.) Journal, as follows: 

Representative LENTz has lost no time in entering upon the work of mis- 
representing the testimony adduced in the Idaho investigation. But that 
sort of thing is decidedly Lentzesque. 

Also in another Administration sheet in Morris, [ll.; also in the 
Guthrie (Okla.) State Capital, as follows: 

Representative Lentz has lost no time in entering upon the work of mis- 
representing the testimony adduced in the Idaho investigation. But that 
sort of thing is decidedly Lentzesque. 

Is this the advance agent of a campaign of libelandslander? Is 
it possible that the commandment *‘ Thou shalt not lie” was not 
written for Republican editors? 

Can a man in public life not expose a beef-trust administration 
or a Republican post-office robbing trust in Cuba without finding 
machine-made paragraphs of unmitigated falsehoods prepared in 
Washington and distributed throughout the entire Republic on 
the same day to vilify him? 

Fie upon an Administration which prates about ‘national 
honor” and ‘‘ duty and destiny,” all the while carrying on a cam- 
paign of falsehood, libel, slander, and vilification against those 
who are merely trying to turn the light on the rats in the barn! 

Will the editors of these libelous sheets dare to invite the public 
to read the complete record of the testimony in the Coeur d'Alene 
case, or will they conceal from their readers the fact that the Re- 

ublican majority in Congress refused to permit the testimony to 

printed and distributed to the people, as requested by the 
Democrats? 

As in the past, so in the future, I shall present proof of my 
statements and challenge contradiction by the Administration 
cuckoos. And in addition to the views of the minority, I present 
the following extracts from the testimony of the witnesses who 
appeared on both sides of the controversy during the examina- 
tion, and it will be noted by every fair-minded reader that the 
Republican members of the Military Committee prefer to pre- 
sume in favor of the negro soldiers, no one of whom testified in 
the case, to contradict the testimony of Levi R. Miller, an old 
soldier and a member of the G. A. R. 

In other words, the Republican party, as represented on the 
Military Committée, is willing to go on record that it will treat 
the testimony of Mr. Miller as that of a perjurer, rather than be- 
lieve that the negro soldiers perpetrated the outrages to which 
Mr. Miller and others testified, concerning the treatment of him- 
self and another G. A. R. man who was imprisoned in the same 
bull pen without any charge ever being preferred against them. 

The Republican majority of the Military Committee have cer- 
tified that the charges filed by me were not sustained, and had 
they been willing to publish the testimony in its entirety, as the 
Democratic cqueanberehbp of the committee requested, there might 
be some reason to believe that they had full confidence in their 


























































report; but their willingness to bury or burn the testimony justi- 
fies the suggestion that they are probably unwilling to have the 
public know the truth and the whole truth about the President's 
use of the Army in the Coeur d’Alene district of Idaho. 

I incorporate the analysis and condensation of the testimony 
made by Professor Collins, which substantiates and proves every 
charge made, and I must confess that I was greatly surprised to 
find so much evidence in support of so many charges, use I 
had a right to assume that the charges as mate in the ees 
might be omnagrnaes, whereas, in fact, an examination of the tes- 
timony here submitted will satisfy every liberty-loving citizen and 
every fair-minded juror that the truth has not been half told in 
any newspaper account of this firstexperiment of a Russian Siberia 
in the Republic of America. 


MILITARISM IN IDAHO—WEYLER'S METHODS USED AGAINST UNION LABOR— 
IMPERIALISM ILLUSTRATED IN THE COUR D'ALENES. 


[Abstract and comments by J. A. Collins.] 

Upon a careful review of the testimony of record before the 
Committee on Military Affairs in this investigation, any thought- 
ful and patriotic man must be shocked by the realization of 
the imminent danger to our free institutions, and the innate 

* rights of our —— so clearly demonstrated by this great ob- 
ject lesson. t the constitutional rights of the citizen can be 
trampled upon, that the established laws can be overridden, that 
the Constitution can be defied, that despotic power can be usurped 
and exercised, that innocent citizens can be seized without war- 
rant and oes without process of law, that such acts can 
be supported by the armed forces of this ublic, under the 
authority of the President, would be bad enough, indeed, in time | pany his entire force of assistants of every description, his depy. 
of war or serious revolutionary emergencies; but thatsuch a thing | ties, were to serve as a technical cover for the United State. 
is even possible at all, in a time of profound peace, is startling in | soldiers used in eeny severing citizens without warrant or 
the extreme; yet we have here us the e f | charge, and in breaking into and searching the homes of the eo. 
that such is unfortunately the case. That such a thing is only | ple. He made the company physician chief inquisitor of his stay. 
possible, but ey transpires to-day, in the heart of our | chamber investigation. made the company’s attorney chief 
country, is too clearly demonstrated to allow us overlook or | prosecutor, and another attorney of the emp chief advisor 
ignore it. ; and assistant to himself. The greater portion of his jury of in- 

This investigation has exposed and brought to our attention a | quest he chose among the dependents and employees of the co. 
condition of irs so infamous, so despotic, so defiant of our | pany, and the rest from traders who depended on the patronage 
Constitution and the spirit of our free institutions, that it seems | of t ee wd for their erases He arrested and depose. ille- 
a crime of the very highest magnitude, os the very life of | gally and without cause, the duly elected and qualified civil officers 
the Republic. That such a crime is ible at all is an impeach- | of the county,and installed in the creatures and tools 
ment against the entire party to has been intrusted the is pri 
guardianship of our institutions and our liberties; but that such 
an infamy should not only have been allowed, but been supported 


es 





these outrages. But how was it possible that the peop)|e ,; 
rise in righteous indignation and visit their just vengeance 
the guilty? Let us see. 

This whole ae series of infamies originated in , 
spiracy concei by a trust combine, the Bunker Hill and §y\); 
van Mining Cogeny. to drive out of the Coeur d'Alene distr,, 
all union labor; it was a co acy ainst a particular class ¢/ 
citizens. They realized that y defense possible to labor rm 
its struggle combined capital, is in organization and wit.) 
action. This they determined to prevent, in order that they ;); ght 
dictate their own terms and at the same time take what tho, 

leased from the output of labor for their own share, whi}. ¢\;, 
borer remained absolutely the slave of their dictation, : 

A controversy as to wages was oe, violence was ; 
sorted to, and the governor was appe 
when the time came for him to perform his part in this dia}),)\i-3) 
plot he was either too sick or too cowardly to go in person amon, 
the outraged poome he had betrayed into the power of this coy, 

commenti fensaneume o fitting tool £ 4 filtin among his 
sy ic a or suc thy service: ; 
nobody —-' nowhere; a rene or} eee, a typical 
—— . o, regardless of righ justice, of common hp. 
manity, of the Constitution or the laws, would serve the ends of 
his master and perpetrate any infamy to further the purpos¢s 0; 
his ee * 

His act was to consult with the instigators of the plot, th» 
officials of the Bunker Hill Company. Having done this, he wen; 
direct to Wardner, chose from among the employees of this com 


d not 
Upon 


con- 


e 


ed to for assistance, }y; 


NUL 


of the company. Even the warden and cook of his prison wero 
taken trom the rolls of the Bunker Hill and Sullivan Company. 
The entire community was put under surveillance of this coterie, 
and the will of this despot was the onlylaw. The troops o! 
the United States his slightest wish and enforced his every 
that the power so perverted and debauched should be brought to | command. . The entire county 
strict account before the high tribunal of a free but outraged | was dragnetted, and whole comm thrown into prison with- 
people. out warrant or knowing of any cee te eg them—the sacred 
In the very heart of this Republic, amid a 1, industrious, | writ of habeas corpus suspended and 
and prosperous citizenship, there has been the methods | There was no appeal from the decree of the dictator, Unite! 
of the mili autocrat, a arrest, the forcible entry | States soldiers stood watch and ward about the prison; the 10s! 
and search of the of soldier, the clank of arms, | trivial act on the part of the brought swift 
the shackle, and the Bastile. ere the methods of Weyler who | and brutal t. tyrant in the uniform of the 
ted vented 


petty spite against 
the unfortunates resen punishments only 

Edwards), dealt out to felons and the victims of an irrespousible autocricy or 

persecuted innocent American citizens by confining them ‘‘inco- | slaves. Free-born American citizens were humiliated and pers. 
municado” in emulation of —— of the Moro at | cuted in the most inhuman manner, although no charge had ever 
Habana, and inflicted brutal punishments upon pon eee ae them; the law did not exist for them; th: 
i American of country could bring no defense; to them the 
citizens against whom not even a of any kind had or of freedom was made a alie. For them liberty 
could be preferred. There another petty Bartlett Sinclair, were but a dream, the free institutions of their 
a political chameleon and adventurer, in em of the methods | country a a poe Se i of their citizenship 
illustrious “‘ butcher,” revived his a of the petty was stronger 

centrado” system in the bull pen. than the protecting arm of the country. The of the Consti 
In this mass of evidence are facts related that call up recollec- | tution could not them from the bayonets of its own sol- 

i The to whom was intrusted the guardians}ii) 0! 
hear the on their and wrongs the helpless 
echoes of the French Revolution, the moans Sen Beene, the creature of a corrupt oligarchy, had compelled his aid in 


of 
of the guillotine, or the wails from the dungeonsof the | This illustration of is too realistic, too vivid, to 
Moro and without calling ‘to is the attention of {: 
All these grewsome sounds would be a fit accompaniment whose are so seriously menaced by it. {)s 
of the methods of militarism is too startling.‘ 
asks extend eenios The of these 
to the | ow the of our free insti- 
direction of our . But one is to ask, How can these | tutions is too too high and to be allowe! 
: can exist, | to of justice. If er ee under 
Ah! existing ipauminke =e a aay he 
system ’ Cc KOC 
only ask, or the time may come to him | and a strong army, and and con- 
schon feb. caantaht weit Se dee Ginis anaes wenetiemetenenes trolled by p cold-blooded selfish, mercenary power in the hans 
i are not possible | of the trusts and combines and various money influences, «"- 
tralized to further their own vicious ends and pecuniary adva0- 
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APPENDIX TO THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 


-ranny and oppression can be perpetrated at this time, 
e oot ee Zetitutions, what might we not anticipate with 
unde ed opportunity and incentive? If it can 


an 
estes ve Idaho, it is ble in another locality; if it can 
— trated one ¢ of citizens, it can be against any 
other; if it coul yesterday to those citizens, it can happen 
tomvtthese inf. all this defiance of the Constitution and 
ignoring © law, these outrages upon the rights and 


ity of citizenship, the establishment of this reign of terror 
ae a oe _ Geapo power was only possible through 
the aid and support of the United States troops, and for this illegal 
and despotic employment of the forces of the United States the 
President, as commander in chief, is unquestionably responsible. 
This investigation has developed somany startling facts, revealed 
so many ties, is such a startling index to exist- 
ing conditions and points so unerringly to the danger which 
threatens, that I would not feel that my duty had been performed 
if I should fail to set out fully the facts as developed. Therefore 
the charges in the resolution are set out separately and in consecu- 
tive order, with the facts testified to showing beyond question 
that every charge is well founded and fully sustained by compe- 
tent evidence. I therefore set out a full review of the case as 
it developed, setting ont each charge in its consecutive order, 
together with the 's substantiating it. 
The resolution c as follows: 
irst. Troops have been sent into the State of Idaho in defiance of and con- 
ieee the eeovieiian of Article IV, section 4, of the Constitution of the 
United States, in oe it was done at the individual request of the governor 
of Idaho, without authority of the legislature, and at a time when there 
was no condition of insurrection or riot, and when the legislature could have 
been call nee Senos danger or delay from any source whatever; 
and further, without even consultation with the sheriff of Shoshone County, 
where it was d that the troops should be sent. 
Article IV, section 4, of the Constitution of the United States, 
herein referred to, is in the following words: 
Tnited Sate qnerentos to every State in this Union a republican 
form of govermma lozialature, ‘rofect euch of them agains! invasion and on 
i © ie ie 1c; u 
ap be convened) against domestic violence. mt 
It is clearly shown by the evidence that the occurrence upon 
which the governor of Idaho based his demand for Federal troops 
was merely @ momentary outbreak arising from a difference be- 
tween one on and certain individual miners. It 
was in no manner a rebellion inst the civil authorities of the 
State or county, nor has there been an instance proven of resist- 
ance to any civil process or defiance of the constituted authorities 
< eapesy met a — 7 to Le boom sperety oe 
ition per upon the of a portion of the population in 
the locality, excited caninet certain financial or industrial cor- 
poration, and in no manner arose to the dignity of an insurrec- 
tion. At the worst it was merely a local riot, and the evidence 
shows clearly that the civil power of the State was amply suffi- 
cient to discipline and punish those guilty. 
civil authorities been unable to cope with the 
situation the militia would have been amply sufficient, as there 
was no disturbance in any portion of the State outside of this 
extremely limited zone sparse ulation there located. 
There is no evidence to show that civil process was in ay case 
resisted or the officers of the law defied. The evidence clearly 
shows that the riot was of momentary existence, and immediately 
upon its cessation the retu peaceably to their homes 
and civil process could have been served without resistance or the 
least danger to the representatives of the constituted authorities. 
There is not a single case of resistance against any officer of the 
law shown. It has not been proven that any ition of insur- 
rection against constituted authorities existed in any = of 
the State which rendered the assembling of the legislature impos- 
sible or even Indeed, it is clearly shown that the 
conditions throughout the State were normal, and that profound 


peace reigned after April 29, 1899. 
It is caely seer that in pale his proclamation declaring 


a state Pees Connty that the governor 
acted and outside of any authority vested in him by 
the statutes of State of Idaho, which statutes are a part of 


the record in this investigation eee ee Lawsof Idaho), 
bertson 


re “a ene we peso ae one of the statutes ~ 
governor was in any wa e 

tire m the of { service of 
constituted authorities, and 
shown that such resistance had 
against the civil authorities 


Even had a state of insurrection existed and an open defiance of 


/ 


ATI 


the constituted authorities been developed, the only authority 
vested in the governor was to call out the militia of the State to 
aid and uphold the civil authorities. This he flagrantly failed to 
do, and without even an attempt to assemble the legislature, 
rushed to the President, appealing for Federal troops. It isshown 
by the evidence of Mr. Robertson, the governor himself, and many 
others that the largest number of men claimed to have been par- 
ticipants in the riot was 1,200, and yet the number of men in the 
State within the age limit for military service was at least 45,000, 
and still there was no call for their services, 

The governor makes the lame excuse that the militia force was 
greatly depleted by the sending of men to the Philippines, and 
yet it is shown that only one company from the State militia was 
absent on such service, and he only asked for 500 United States 
soldiers, The application of the governor of Idaho by telegraph 
to the President, dated April 29, 1899, 11 p. m., asking for Federal 
troops, and setting out his reasons for such request (set outin the 
report of the Major-General Commanding the Army, and made a 
part of this record), isshown by the evidence to be misleading and 
untrue. The immediate compliance of the President, without in- 
quiry or hesitation, as shown by his reply next morning, evidences 
a readiness which, to say the least, is surprising; and yet the flood 
of telegrams from corporation magnates throughout the United 
States, and made a part of this report, are indices that point to 
the infiuence behind the whole procedure. 

These telegrams and letters from bankers, trust manipulators, 
and corporation magnates came from various ae centers of 
the United States, far removed from the scene of trouble, and none 
of them from mine owners in the vicinity, except those from the 
management of the Bunker Hill and Sullivan mine, showing clearly 
the character of influence brought to bear upon the President. 
The evidence shows that the dispatch of Governor Steunenberg 
was sent immediately after the disturbance had ended, and before 
any attempt could be made by the civil authorities to arrest any 
of the participants, and before he had any ground to charge a 
defiance of the civil authorities. 

On May 4 General Merriam telegraphed to the adjutant-general: 

One hundred and a arrests made by State officials under mili 
tary support. No signs of tance, 

All witnesses examined testified to a perfetcly peaceful condition 
as existing at all times after April 29, and not one instance of de- 
fiance of or resistance to the constituted authorities, even at Ward- 
ner, and no intimation is had of any reason why the legislature 
could not have been convened, or the military forces of the State 
used. No mines were threatened or interfered with other than 
the Bunker Hill and Sullivan, nor has any complaint been lodged 
by any other operators, and the whole deplorable affair is clearly 
shown to have grown out of the unjust and tyrannical action of 
this one corporation toward its own employees. The charged re- 
sistance against the State authorities has not only not been proven, 
but it seems from the evidence that the power and authority of 
the State was used to support this — corporation in its meas- 
ures of oppression and injustice toward a certain class of citizens, 
although they themselves were the first lawbreakers, 

The governor himself, in his statement, shows that he was 
appealed to by the managers of the Bunker Hill and Sullivan 
mine to lend his aid to that corporation as early as April 26,when 
they telegraphed to him asking protection and falsely stating 
that the civil authorities were unable to cope with the mob. At 
the same time it is stated by all the witnesses examined that there 
was no riot prior to April 29. The governor stated that he replied 
to the corporation manager, advising reference to the board of 
arbitration, as required by law, but the manager refused. Tho 
governor states that he telegraphed to the sheriff of Shoshone 
County asking information as to the situation, and in reply the 
sheriff sent the following telegram: 

WARDNER, IDAHO, April 26, 1899 
FRANK STEUNENBERG, Governor, Boise, Idaho: 

Your telegram received. Am on the ground. Allisquiet. Noarmed mob 
Matters are orderly. Willdoallinm wer to preserve order. The county 
authorities were not applied to until Wa. m. this morning. 

JAMES D. YOUNG, Sherif’. 

On April 27 the governor received the following telegram: 

WARDNER, IDAHO, April 27, 1899 
FRANK STEUNENBERG, Boise: 
Trouble with Last Chance settled. Union men satisfied. No disturbance. 
JAMES D. YOUNG, Sheriff. 

This is all of the information received by the governor prior to 
April 29, and it was surely sufficient to satisfy him that there was 
no necessity for his interference in any way, and that the sheriff 
of the county considered that there was no necessity for any un- 
easiness as to his ability to control the situation. It is certainly 
evident from all the mony introduced, including the statement 
of the governor himself, that the civil authorities were fully com- 
petent to control the situation, and that no riot, much less insur- 
rection, existed. On April 29 the first information which came to 
the governor was not from any civil officer asking for soldiers, but 
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from Mr. Burbidge, manager of the Bunker Hill and Sullivan 
mine, who again a led for protection. A. L. Mobler, presi- 
dent of the Oregon Railroad and Navigation Company, also tele- 
graphed the governor as follows: 





PORTLAND, ORBG., April 29, 1899. 
FRANK SBTEUNENBERG, Boise, Idaho: 

The armed force at Coeur d'Alene mines took possession of Northern Pa- 
cific engine and are using our tracks. Will you protect us against use and 
damage of our property? 

A. L. MOHLER, 


President, O. R,. and N. Company. 


The governor thereupon sent the following dispatch to the 
sheriff: 

Boise, IDAHO, April 29, 1899. 
James D. Youna, Sheriff Shoshone County, Wardner, Idaho: 

Representations are made that you are not able to cope with those who 
threaten disturbance, and that property has been yt taken 
possession of. Up to this time I have relied upon your power and ability to 
protect property and preserve order. ire me the situation any con- 
templated or actual violence, as reports seem to call for prompt and vigorous 
action by the State. 

FRANK STEUNENBERG, Governor. 

At 4 p. m. on the same day, the governor received the following 
dispatch from President Mohler, after the riot was over. Observe 
that this dispatch is sent from Portland, Oreg., a point farther 
removed from the scene of disturbance than the governor himself 
was. 

PORTLAND, OREG., April 29, 1899. 
FRANK STEUNENBERG, Boise, Idaho: 

Message received. Conditions at Wardner could not be worse. Rioters 
have set fire to Bunker Hill Mill, which is now burning. As they previously 
loaded it with dynamite, presume its destruction is only a matter of a few 
minutes. Rioters have cut wires, have appropriated Northern Pacific trains, 
and have interrupted all business. It is reported there are 800of these rioters 
who are masked and armed and ty my dri out miners at Bunker Hill 
mine. I can not urge too strongly that you exhaust every means in your 
power to bring this matter to successful terminati and that not one 
moment be lost. Rioters have also taken possession of the lines of this com- 


ny. 
ae A. L. MOHLER. 

Upon the strength of this sensational telegram, from a citizen 
of Oregon, hundreds of miles from the scene of disturbance, and 
without waiting for a reply or call from the sheriff of the county, 
who was on the scene, and without knowing what was being done 
by the civil authorities, or even giving a passing thought to the 
State military forces, the governor reek to the telegraph office 
and wired the following dispatch tothe President. This dispatch 
was sent at 6.30 p. m., April 29, after the disturbance had ceased 
and the men had dispersed: 


The PrestpENnt, Washington. D.C.: 


In pursuance of the statute in such case made and provided, I, Frank 
Steunenberg, governor of Idaho, the legislature not being in session, and it 
not being ible to convene it, do hereby apply to the President of the 
United States, to eall forth the mili forces of the United States to su 
press insurrection in Shoshone County, State of Idaho. This is sustained 
the fact that all of the available Idaho National Guard volunteered for sery- 


Boise, IDAHO, April 29, 1899. 


ice in the Philippines, and said.county is in a state of insurrection. I am of 
the opinion that at least 500 in the aggregate will be necessary, but 
smaller detachments should be in as 


PRANK STEONER BERG, Governor. 


After having sent this ap to the President, on the same even- 
ing the governor received the following dispatch from the sheriff: 
WARDNER, IDAHO, April 29, 1899. 
FRANK STEUNENBERG, Governor, Boise, Idaho: 
About 800 armed men took of train at Wallace and arrived at 
tely marched 


Wardner Junction about noon. They jately to the Bun 
Hill and Sullivan concentrator and destro: it, ener with the adjoining 
© same train to Wallace. f 


buildings, after which they returned on 

cars were ly damaged by the ex of the mill. One 

and killed, and two wounded. Noone euposte further trouble, 

can learn. 1 was on the scene during the ble, but was unable to disperse 
armed miners. Have deputized several men, and think I can handle the 


situation. 
JAMES D. YOUNG, Sheriff. 


Now, this is the situation which existed on April 29, when the 

—— made his a l for Federal tr , as governor 
imself explained it. riot had occ and was over, the 

excitement had subsided and the pocnto had returned to their 
homes. The sheriff declared himself able to control the situation, 
and it only remained to arrest and punish the perpetrators of the 
crimes committed. There was no report of any resistance to civil 
process or civil officers and none seemed to have been anticipated, 
and yet the governor s to the President a state of insurrec- 
a png civil oe ervak ie tee ae 7 thorized 
was made to processes y the y au 
civil authorities is proven by the ueteeeg of Edward J. Flanna- 
gan, a justice of the , who had issued warrants on April 29, 
which were served without resistance, and by William Powers, a 
constable, who on that day arrested alone eight men upon war- 
rants and met no resistance. 

Andrew J. Devlin testified that he was in Wardner on May 2 
and there was no disorder of any description, or any instance o 
resistance to the civil authorities, but that men were that day ar- 
rested on warrants, charging them with complicity in the riot of 
April 29, and that the county attorney was ing with his 
duties of finding out and suspected parties, with as 
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much energy as sible, and in no case was he resisted or bi 
process defied. ilber H. Stewart, Thomas Heney, Moses - 
Simmons, James R. Sovereign, F. O. Martin, L. J. Simpkins 
George Cornell, Allen F. Gill, and many others, testified tha; fies 
was no disorder in Shoshone County before or after the riot of 
April 29, nor was there ever any defiance of the State civil 
authorities or resistance of any civil process; consequently ther , 
was no state of insurrection or rebellion, and no reason wii, r ~ 
ticipants in the riot could not have been arrested and punished 
by the regular processes of the civil courts. 
The only persons who claim that such a condition existed ayy 
the governor, who was 500 miles away, and the operators and 
owners of the Bunker Hill and Sullivan mine, in whose interes; 
this persecution was undertaken. 
The capes / commissioners, it is shown by the evidence of \; 
Stimson and the governor himself, were not inquired of as to t),, 
situation, and the sheriff, as has already been shown, when aske, 
by the governor, declared that all was quiet, and that he had th» 
situation in hand and could control it; that is to say, that he 
feared no resistance to his measures for bringing the guilty ¢, 
justice. The only element of disturbance appears to have jee), 
the soldiery, when they began the indiscriminate arresting of jy. 
nocent and peaceable citizens, many of whom were miles away 
from the scene of disturbance and many had no connection wh,j. 
ever with the mining interests. 
Second charge. The resolution charges in the second place that— 
In defiance of section 9, Article I, of the Constitution, martial law was do. 
ales the writ of habeas corpus suspended in Shoshone County in timo 


of profound peace, when there was no condition of rebellion or invasioy oy 
any menace to the public safety. 


Section 9, article 1, of the Constitution of the United States js 
in the following words: 

The privilege of the writ of habeas corpus shall not be suspended unless 
when, in cases of rebellion or ingasion, the public safety may require it 

The constitution of the State of Idaho contains a clause iden. 
tical with this, except with the added clause, ‘‘and then only in 
such manner as shall be prescribed by law.” 

Thia charge in the resolution is sustained by an overwhelming 
weightof testimony. On May 4, 1899, Governor Steunenberg issued 
a proclamation declaring the county of Shoshone to be in a state 
of insurrection and rebellion, which established martial law in 
said county, or was so interpreted by General Merriam, as is 
shown by his telegram to the officer commanding at Wardner, 
ordering arrests and mopeds te of the declaration of martial 
law in Shoshone County. is telegram is dated May 3, and 
is embodied in the report of the major-general commanding the 
army, of record in the case. 

The legislature of Idaho has never pee any law authorizing 
the governor to suspend the writ of habeas corpus, and the Su- 
preme Court of the United States has construed the provision of 
the Federal Constitution to mean that the right to suspend the 
writ is vested in Congress, and not in the President of the United 
States, so that the right to suspend the writ of habeas corpus isa 
legislative rather than an Executive function. Decisions are in 
evidence to this effect. 

The evidence shows that the effect of this proclamation was to 
suspend the writ of habeas corpus in the county of Shoshone and 
that General Merriam so understood it, and that with this under. 
standing wholesale arrests began without warrant or any civil 
process. Even before the issuance of this proclamation the mili- 
tary its espionage and the exercise of its arbitrary power, 
as is evidenced by a dispatch dated May 2 from General Merriam 
to the Adjutant-General of the Army. Report of Major-Cieneral 
commanding Army, to wit: 

Troops concentrating at Wardner and Mullan will control outlets from 
mining camps. Sa ee roved, I will scrutinize travel outward and detain 
suspected passengers. is martial law, but no other course likely to 
secure rioters. 

To this dispatch the Adjutant-General replied on the next day, 
May 3, in the following words: 

cipher received. Submitted the A Secretary 0 
Wa ae iP preadent and I am instructed to te action is appr ved. 
H. C. CORBIN. Adjutant-Gei ral. 

Here it is evident that martial law was declared by the general 
commanding the United States forces in Shoshone Couuty two 
days before the proclamation of the governor was issued, and thi's 
action was approved by the President. On May 3, the day before 
the governor's proclamation was dated, the following dispatch 
was sent by Captain Batchelor, in command at Wardner, to (ien- 
eral Merriam, at Walla Walla: 


Iarrived here yesterday at2 p.m. andencamped. Situation quiet at pres 
ent. Much a apparent. Search for arms now in progress. hic) 
Iam protecting. Arrests contemplated, which Sinclair may lead to 
resistance. Walla Walla troops not in yet. 


BATCHELOR, Commanding. 
From this it is evident that quiet reigned on May 2, and the 


only apprehension which seemed to exist was of danger to the 
citizens from the troops and in the mind of Mr. Sinclair, and yet 

























































the governer proclaimed a state of insurrection 
me prion d Seen net a single case of resistance to civil process 
or been reported, although many warrants had been issued and 


— these facts it seems clear that martial law was first de- 
clared and initiated by the general commanding the United States 
forces in Shoshone County with the approval of the President two 
days before the date of the governor's proclamation. Immedi- 
ately wholesale arrests began, and on May 4 General Merriam 
telegraphed the Adjutant- eneral: 
One hundred and twenty-eight arrests. No signs of resistance. 
On May 5, the day after the governor’s proclamation was issued, 
350 arrests were or. and not @ single case of resistance, or 
disturbance of any kind (and this in the midst of a state of insur- 
rection and rebellion so dangerous and aggravated that (in the 
opinion of the governor) the 45,000 able-bodied men composing 
the militia levy of the State, were unable to cope with it, and he 
was compelled to call upon, the President for tho irresistible force 
of 500 negro soldiers to hold the wild tumult in check and preserve 
the peace and dignity of the State. ) 
General Merriam himself states that— 
ted of complicity in the crime of 29 

ona wo cf Captain tchelor, May 3, aa were es = ae if. 
ferent mining camps. 
This evidence shows conclusively that the establishment of 
martial law was virtually the action of the general commanding 
the United States forces and was done under the approval of the 
President. That it was done in defiance of the Constitution, both 
of the State of Idaho and of the United States, there seems to be 
no lack of evidence to prove. General Merriam goes on to state 
in regard to the number and condition of prisoners: 

in, they were placed in a large buildin 
high. a ae = Gen for the erage of hay alot iP had. oe etn 
vision for fires and was without furniture, so that the prisoners were com- 
pelled to sleep on the floor. The prisoners were fed at the expense of the 
State, by a former boarding-house boss. Many of the prmopers were brought 
in without blankets, and x were not supplied until bedding was brought 
to them by their families or friends. It is probable that in this way some of 
the prisoners were exposed to the cold of the nights, and that some of the 
sickness was due to this exposure. 
This was the mild statement of the general commanding, but he 
goes on with his statement and says: 

After about May 5 the number of prisoners exceeded the capacity of the 
building (this in three days) and it became necessary to hold perhaps 200 of 
them quartered in box cars, side tracked near the Wardner Station. 

In the meantime the State authorities had begun the eonstruc- 
tion of a prison, but the general says: 

However, I became dissatisfied with the apperentty slow progress made 
for their comfort, and on May 11 I sent the following telegram: 

Governor STEUNENBERG, Boise, Idaho: 


Tam still holding nearly 500 prisoners in a barn and box cars. All are very 
uncomfortable, and with unsanitary conditions which will soon become in- 
must be done to hurry preliminary examination and 
uilty. It is impracticable to make this 
large number of prisoners reasonably comfortable without time and expense. 
Can you not personally inspect the situation at once and bring help? 


MERRIAM, Brigadier-Generatl. 


An anomalous condition is shown to, have existed during the 
maintenance of martial law in the county of Shoshone. By the 
evidence of Mr. Alfred Frazier and a transcript of the records of 
the court presented by him and admitted to the record of this 
examination, it is shown that the civil courts were open, that the 
grand jury was in session, indictments were found and convic- 
tions had, sentence was passed, and Paul Corcoran was sent to 
the penitentiary, and no instance of resistance to the civil author- 
ities is shown; and although the civil court was open and in 
session, yet no case of habeas ave would be heard and no writ 
, under the plea of martial law. 
This is proven by the testimony of Mr. Frederick C. Robertson, 
& practicing attorney of Spokane, Wash., and the attorney of cer- 
of the prisoners held by the military and who presented the 
first application for a writ of habeas corpus on behalf of the 
ae comm’ who were arrested there—William Boyle 
and William Stimson. Mr. Robertson says: 


uently, in connection wie other counsel not appealing from the 


the writ, made an original application to 
supreme court of te of Idaho, putting in that application matter 


that we ‘emake in Poterei and ar, t case before the 


a uestion 
supreme court of the State of Tdah. Our application was there denied. 


And yet during this time Paul Corcoran was indicted, convicted, 
and sentenced in the district court and no one offered any hin- 
—— to the process of the court. 

r. states that he presented the application for a 
ba of habeas corpus in the district court on the ground that his 
a was not incarcerated in pursuance of the Constitution of 
the United States; that he was not arrested upon any warrant 
charging him with any offense; that he had been denied the 
was illegal? °¢ aa and eat, tn ghar arent, his arrest 

’ arrest was made ut four s after martia 
law had been put in force. ) , 
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The judge said in his decision that the governor had acted in 
the matter and that he would not inquire into the legality of any 
of these arrests. He informed me that the application had been 
opposed by the attorney-general, who was there representing the 
governor and did represent the governor and subsequently, the 
lower court having denied the writ to us, we went to the supreme 
court of the State of Idaho and there renewed our application 
for a writ of habeas corpus in the Boyle case. Thesupreme court 
took practically the same ground that the lower court did, and 
did not discuss the legal right of these men to be released. 

There is no statute of the State of Idaho in evidence which gives 
to the governor the power to suspend the writ of habeas corpus, 
but under his proclamation of May 4 the court of the State re- 
fused to consider applications for such writ and declared it sus- 
pended. The attorney-general claimed that the declaration that 
the county was in a state of insurrection suspended the writ of 
habeas corpus and all laws, and so instructed the district court 
having jurisdiction in Shoshone County. 

The Constitution specially declares that— 

The privilege of the writ of habeas corpus shall not be suspended unless 
* * * the public safety may require it. 

There is nothing in evidence to show that the public safety was 
in any way threatened or in danger; nothing in evidence shows 
that there was any animosity against any portion of the public 
other than one single corporation, which was involved in a dispute 
with its employees, and the public had nothing whatever to do 
with the matter; nor was any threat or menace made against any 
other corporation orindividual. Indeed, had the Bunker Hill and 
Sullivan management complied with the requirements of the laws 
of Idaho, as in evidence before this committee, there would have 
been an arbitration instead of a disturbance, and it is clearly 
demonstrated that the illegal action and defiance of the State 
laws on the part of this corporation was the prime cause of all the 
evils and injustice which followed as the result. 

The whole matter was one for police survilleance,and in any 
properly organized municipality would have been controlled with- 
out serious results. The facts as stated by Mr. Robertson go to 
prove this to have been the case. On the 2%th day of April, 1899, 
there were employed by the Bunker Hill and Sullivan mine about 
400 men. The Last Chance mine, which was an adjoining prop- 
erty, employed on that day about 200 men, and the other mines 
in the Coeur d’Alene employed 1,220 to 2,000 men. All of the 
mines in the Coeur d’Alene employed union miners (there were 
six other mines in operation at this locality beside the Bunker Hill 
and Sullivan, which was one corporation). 

The labor disturbances between the Bunker Hill and Sulli- 
van and its employees commenced on the 13th day of April, ac- 
cording to the findings of General Merriam and others, All of 
the mines in the Coeur d’Alene on the 13th day of April, 1899, 

aid $3.50 per day for miners, with the exception of the Bunker 

ill and Sullivan, which was nonunion and paid its employees 
$2.50 and $3, and so were paying to their men about $72,000 less a 
year than was paid by ee mines in that district, and yet the 
Bunker Hill and Sullivan is considered to be the richest producer 
of lead and silver in the world. 

The testimony of Mr, Burbridge, superintendent of the mine, 
and Mr. Birch, the foreman, as witnesses for the State in the Paul 
Corcoran case and of record in this investigation, shows that on 
the 13th day of April, there was a strike among the employees of 
the Bunker Hill and Sullivan; union and nonunion men all quit 
the mine and went outon a strike. There was no labor difficulty 
in any other mine in the district, because they were all satisfied. 
On April 13 the men having struck, a committee of union and non- 
union miners (some of the nonunion men having joined the 
union) waited upon the superintendent of the Bunker Hill and 
asked for an increase in wages, to an equal amount paid by the 
other mines in the district, for the same services, 

After taking the matter under consideration for several days, 
and the men becoming threatening and stopping the tramways, 
the management conceded the raise to $3.50 a day. Mr. Birch, 
in his speech from the office of the company, said that they would 
accede to the demand of the miners and pay them $3.50 per day, 
but that all union miners should apply to the office and get their 
time. This was in defiance of a statute of the State of Idaho, 
passed at the second session of the legislature. Approved March 
6, 1893: . 

Sec. 1. It shall be unlawful for any person, firm, or corporation to make or 
enter into any agreement. either oral or in writing, by the terms of which 
any employee of such person or firm or corporation or any person about to 
ouker the employ of such person, firm, or corporation, as a condition for con- 
tinuing or obtaining such employment, shall promise or agree not'to become 
or continue a member of a labor organization. 

Sec. 2. Any person or persons or corporation visiting the provisions of 
this act shall be guilty of a misdemeanor, and upon conviction thereof shall 
be fined in a sum not less than $0 nor more than $300, or be imprisoned in 
the jail for not more than six months, or both such fine and imprisonment. 

Thus the management of the Bunker Hill and Sullivan, by their 
illegal act and defiance of the laws of the State of Idaho, were the 
first law breakers, and by their arrogant assumption of power and 
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tyranni unlawful oppression of theirem excited the | ganization of the executive department, enumerates th 8 confe 
abies led ultimately S aeodiaelan quiotants which 8, ae ee Se ee oe gh power over the ibe nt : 
later disgraced the State, and which it is es lay at the door diy Selene’ traiebn eavtiadn tiie potidie: bet annem It we 
of the ee ae er wronged, and whose rights had been | in it that can furnish the slightest ground to justify the exsru.,® werd 
overridden isreg: ‘ 


power. * * of the 
Nor is the management of the Bunker Hill and Sullivan alone FO nn Beg pp te te 00 clear 
responsible for this outrage upon constituted ts and the dig- | that the President, in any emergency or in any state of things, cay...) 
nity of citizenship, The cnereine Seen a State govern- | the suspension of the of the jaa the writ of habeas corpus or the arrest of 
ment must bear its share of the onus outrage, for the | " The Constitution eaten 
reason that it not oy neglected to enforce the law against this 
defiant and dic corporation by proceeding against it under 
















































































“no person shall be deprived of life ji}er 
or property without due process of law.” It declares that “the rigiit o 1: 
people to be secure in their persons, houses, papers, and effects aging: .” 
reasonable searches and seizures shall not be violated; and no warran; «,, 


ral] 


the law, but it allied itself with the corporation and conspired | issue but cause, supported by oath rant 8} 

with it to further persecute and oppress the laborers it was its _ It provides that, the party accused shall entitiod to a spend, trial in 
duty to protect and defend. The natural result of this arbitrary = < 7 ona funtaeeental laws which Congr SS itself 
and dictatorial action of the management of the Bunker Hill and | [00/4 not suspend have beon disregarded anes papended. like the writ of 


case now fates and I can o' —~ that if caer the 
ctitution has confided to the judiciary department and Judicial oa 3 
About April 25 the superintendent of the Bunker Hill and Sul- | 24S. "pon any pretext or under people of pe United Staves vee 
livan telegraphed to the governor stating that the property was | living under a government of laws, but every eltizen holds life. 1). 1°." 
being threatened, and asked for protection. There is a statute in | property at the will and o— of the army officer in whose military 
the State of Idaho, passed in 1897, which provides that where | “*trict he may happen to be found. 
there is a difference labor organizations and their em-| This is the opinion of one of the ablest jurists of the world ayy 
oyers, the difference shall be submitted to a board of arbitra- | one of the ae rank in theannalsof American judiciary. Ty. 
ion. This statute is as follows: as oe on the same in — Tdaho constitution as 
EMPLOYER AND EMPLOYEES. in the Federal, and yet governor, by his mere proclamation, 
Be it enacted by the legislature of the State of Idaho: BECTION 1. It shall be | bY the assumption of purely arbitrary authority, assumes to exer. 
unlawful for any person, firm, or tion to make or enterinto any agree- | ClS€ & power which is denied to the dent, and only granted 
ment, either oral or in writing, by the terms of which any employee of such | to Congress under the most carefull guarded conditions, It js 
person, firm, or corporation, or any person about to enter theemploy of such ost aad taadean amen of arbitr r with 
person, firm, or corporation, as a condition for continuing or obtatning atc a most arrogant ar Soa SE SEMSTELY Power with- 
employment, shall promise or agree not to"become or continue a member of | OUt warrant, and in defiance of free institutions, and is an insu); 


Sullivan was to incense the miners, and they naturally became 
more turbulent and defiant. 


—— oF Oise ~~ @ ea ot 


ala to the dignity of American citizenship, and if such insolent usur. 
Src. 2. Any person or persons or corporation violating the provisions of | pation is tolerated the end of free government is arrived at. 
eS ee act shall be gui of 4 aisdomieanor, and poh conviction A. J. Forney, the representative of the attorney-general in 


doliars, or be imprisoned in the county jail for not more than six months, or 
by both such fine and be 

o> This act shall take effect and be in force from and after its passage 
and approval. 
Approved March 6, 1893. 


eae eee ene mane: ee seems © satay 


charge of the so-called coroner’s jury (but actually a star-chamber 
inquisition), on his examination before the committee gave ay 
sadly Gat: Siacabamie of pee Nag abet peemaption of 
au ar ures on of the State and 
military representatives. In ed to a question by the chairman 
as to the authority under which the arrests of citizens confined in 


oe eS EE t the | the bull pen were made, Mr. Forney said: 

ate, the the mine to submit the i : a 
question to the board of arbitration. ‘This Mr. PR ae ke wll RD 
to do, and thus again openly defied a second law of the State. men by the authority of the , who had issued a proclama 


These differences w in virulence as naturally would, 


tion Goceetng iat naaaty oan ; these men were held by 
until they culminated in the outbreak of April 29, four days after in 


id by virtue of any process of our court or by vir 
ee pm TT ot SP courts. =" 


the refusal to arbitrate. This isthe t between 

employer which and just The special attorney for the State thus virtually asserted ani 
or — t and whe ny italien codanes ina tow vous usurpation — Le dictatorial powers by the governor. 
his fello = aos oor oer mgets of The governor had appointed an agent to go there in his absence and tako 


a a ee ee ee nse 


an ales ~ . has en elles ween into een eens his aR ene, an act 
tagnitade national which no au y . Forney also quotes 
Sues I rtinn. tyranny end ereoe ent on | sections 7405 and 7406 of the ctatutes of Idaho as authority for 
infamous defiance of the nm and the rights cal dignity the use of the , but these statutes only authorize tho 
of American citizenship that is a burning disgrace nation | gVernor to call out use the military of the State to support 
and the civilization and liberty of which we boast. ee ene “ 
an of Justice ; is cited in the i Dennen Oe Saeee ame crn oman bo now nee cally whe Thad indiciol. ( 
oan, Oe ER et ie ae | ta rt a. coroners jury, but I asked the court to 
pend vilege Gabens tee can not sus-| ‘That the appointment of Mr. Forney as special prosecutor for ’ 
iene 80. a gd r eae was va Spee in ae. gif ee proven ' 
ting the case the Chief Justice fact that Mr. Forney is a residen unty. t 
a saneh aes tnad mes ediaianendeiia nds aetamemeiaend Section 1810 of the statutes of Idaho says: I 
demanded by bis counsel, and refused; and it is not in the return No is eligible to a county office who at the time of his election or { 
any apecific act gel aguinat ni offense the laws of the United | ® intent i = of ev eneet dapat his we yoate, ocitinen of the Territory, 
aaa wu general Se Pree So have been of the county in the duties of his are to be exercised. 
th wdgiont of the snllitary iieecine in| Here is an anomalous condition of affairs. A prosecuting ofticer 
faving the prisoner thus upon the vague and unsupported | commanding the arrest without warrant and imprisonment «: 
sation be refuses to the writ of haboas corpus upon the grownd ci ne enue ae on which they 
oan ; ate are held, denying them of counsel, denying the priv- 


the 
lege of the sacred writ of habeas corpus, and at the same time 


i As the case comes before I understand that the Presiden himself criminally ne pretends his assumed position ie 
only claims the right eee t rot | defiance of the laws he to uphold, Again, in the 
cre ut todelegate that discretionary px toa : of the examination Mr. asked: 

Icertainly -poome. Thad there was martial law in Shoshone County to some «rien! 





mean by “to some extent "? 
that a declaration of mantis the governor and 
in would put into martial law to some extent 

: there was as against the members of the 

but not martial law against the men in control of the Bunk: 

force to this 

against Tere sliders and sbettors te this tasurrecticn. 921 
a. And those suspected? : 

. [presume you might say suspected, or against whom ther: ¥* 

Mr. = ‘These men who were incarcerated in the bull pen were nt 








: iad vid against at all, and 
men you no evidence a’ . an 
refused bail? 
You have beeh employed by the Bunker Hill and Sullivan 


Mr. SULAPE not, a8 ® lawy r? 
mine, have ¥o*: Tam at this time. 


An 
‘ of martial law and suspension of 
As to the illegal declaration 1 
+ of habeas , the followin in the examina- 
the write habesy is tlnstrative. Mr. Hay said: 


tion 0} 
I wish, Mr. Forney, to call your attention to sections 7405 and 7406. Section 


i s: “When an armed force is called out for the purpose of 
7406 is in these ‘unlawful or riotous assembly, or arresting the offe’ and 
sup) under the tem of any civil off -or, it must obey the 
omens thereto of su vil . Baan aat on applies only to the case of 

; , does 
ulate OF I would cover conditions of insurrection. 
Mr. HAY. It does not say anything about insurrection, does it? 


Answer. No. section 7406 speaks of insurrection. and is in these words: 
i “no Sovernor is satisfied that the execution of civil or criminal 


orcibly resisted in any county by bodies of men, or that 

process hie 10 Teslat the execution of ements teres exists in any county, 
and that the power of the as exerted has not been sufficient to enable 
having the on of 


of the county, by 
‘blished in such _ as he direct, re the 
county to oe number and description of woleloserat Sinem aennion 
Territory such num e8, 

other militia of the Territory, as he shall deem necessary, to serve for 
such rood and under the command ¢¥ such officer or officers as he shall 
‘stion. Now, I will ask you if that is not the only law of the State of 
ld n which 8 lies to a county being in a state of insurrection? 

Answer. 80. 

Hay. And does not that apply entirely to such number and descri 
aa ot volunteer oF mmped 2 or other militia of the Territory 
rg ay! 

—— I think, in tion, it will cover Federal troops sent into the 


State. 
Hay. Will you state what of that section will cover Federal 
Mr. Bay. othe Peaiams, who fe the Commander in Oniel of the Armies 






: he Ont States? 

. ‘ pswer. eae ee corer ta terms my position; but I think the 
cover 

eT You think, that the President can abrogate or 
























his powers a8 in favor of the governor of the State? 
Answer. Oh, he might do that temporarily. I think when he sends soldiers 
intoa State they are subject to the orders of the officer in charge, appointed 


by the governor. 
‘Wr Hay, That is the very t I want to get at, because I will be per- 
f frank in examination of the law I a 


after a v 
of the U: ned States con, 306 
show me some law 


over the troops of he is 
What I want is to yes on snrnoey 

the that. You claim that this law of the State of 
Now, is there anything in the Revised Stat- 
authorizes that? 
you the only section which I have been able to 


it is in these words: 
in t the : eoreemmnent thereof, 
tion, if legislature can not 
the militia of any other State or 
for, ae Be deems a to suppress = 
or same purpose suc 
Wis teint than chs kee ee 
in that statute which would imply that the 
and them under tho civil officer of 
he would have no ible control? 
in sending troops intoa State the President 


t to at, though, is, who was really the nsible 
ey: Bartlett Sinclatr'’ 


x t ? 
commander of the troops, but Mr. Sin- 
fares tho Stata was Concerned. 
States which would have given to 





wea Hay. Is there > aa te 
‘r. Sinclair, or any or himself, t 
authority to States troops sent by the President of’ the 


United 
Answer. I do not think he could command them in the absolute sense, in 


that 
ie Hare that General 
nit ie Braddon oft United Stato, was Sound to tak ogni of 
Answer. Well, I do not 


fret ae 
ial 
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the request of the governor of the State, abrogates his power over those 
troops, can you? 

Answer. Oh, no; I know of no such law. 

Mr. Hay. If the State officers were in command of those troops, what was 
the nse of having those troops there? Could not the State authorities havo 
called out a posse comitatus, or have enrolled a large number of deputy 
sheriffs, who could have controlled that situation as well as troops’ 

Answer. The State of Idaho had no militia at that time—they were in the 
Philippines. I presume that the governor thought that if he called out a 
posse, they would not be able to cope with the uprising. 

Mr. Hay. Did he not have a nur:ber of people there? A great many 
witnesses testified that they went along with the soldiers when the people 
were arrested? 

Answer. Yes; they were deputies. 

Mr. Hay. Dol un d that General Merriam put the soldiers under 
his command under the contro! of the State deputies, and permitted them to 
use those soldiers to arrest anyone they themselves might point out? 

Answer. Practically, yes. 


After continuing this line of questions for some time, Mr. Hay 


It has been evident from the beginning of this investigation that the State 
authorities were responsible for everything that was done in Idaho. The 
nt I want to bring out, and which seems to me is extremely pertinent, is 
: That when the dent of the United States sends troops to any State 
in my ay either to the request of the _o- or of the legislature of the 
State, he does not, and can not, delegate power to any officer of the State, 
nor can he abrogate his power in favor of any State officer. If in this caso 
these troops were sent t by the President, whatever they did was done 
upon their own res ny 4 and they can not hide behind the skirts of the 
governor of the State or of his representatives. What I wanted to bring out 
w whether or not these troops commanded by General Merriam (who 
doubtless was instructed by his superior officers as to what his duties were) 
permitted men who could have no legal authority over them to direct their 
movements. I want to call the attention of the committee to the fact that it 
was the duty of the commander to ascertain what the law was and what his 
duties were and act accordingly. F 
Mr. LentTz asked: Mr. Forney, who was in supreme control of the power 
or force which was Rut in operation in Shoshone County?! 
Answer. I think . Sinclair, as the representative of the governor, and 


General Merriam. 
Mr. Lentz. Do you mean that Sinclair was the supreme force over Gen- 
eral Merriam, or that General Merriam was part of the supreme force’ 


Answer. [ think, Mr. Sinclair had absolute control, and General Merriam 
rendered him assistance. 

Mr. Lenrz. Which one obeyed the orders of the other? 

Answer. I presume General Merriam obeyed Mr. Sinclair's orders. 

Mr. Lentz. Then Sinclair was in supreme command of General Merriam 
and his armed force? 

Answer. You may say that; I do not know. 
Mr. Lentz. I want to know who was the final authority—the man highest 
in power in Shoshone County—during this period. — 

nswer. I think Mr. Sinclair, as the representative of the governor, was 
the absolute authority. 

Mr. Lentz. Was he there as a military officer or a civil officer’ 

Answer. You might say he was both a civiland a maneety officer. 

Mr. Lentz. Mr. oemey ae eee know of -— in Idaho, or any de 
cision of any court, w ers upon a man both civil and military author- 
ity at the same time? 

Answer. Well, not in so many terms. 

Mr. Lentz. Do not the law and the constitution plainly and specifically 
separate the civil from the er pore’ 

Answer. I think the civil and military are separated. Our statuto- 
section 7405, uses the words, “appoint a civil officer.” 

Mr. Lentz. Now, then, if he a nted a civil officer, did Sinclair, by vir- 
tue of that statute, become a civil officer or a military officer’ 

Answer. The statute tes him asa civil officer. You might say, in 
one sense, that he was a military officer. 

Mr. Lentz. You say the statute says he is to be a civil officer? 

Answer. Well, it does. 

Mr. Lentz. In one sense does the word “civil"’ mean “military”? Is that 
what you mean? 
Answer. No, it does not mean “military.” 
Mr. J.e~'rz, Then, in what sense could the word “civil” become juggled 
into ‘‘military**? ; 
. In this way: Mr. Sinclair represented the governor and exercised 
considerable arvitrary power. 
Mr. LEnwz. Joes the law of Idaho give a civil officer “ considerable arbi- 
trary power;” is there ony sae as to that? 
Answer. Where there is an insurrection you might say that there was 
none sense that he was a mili- 


more or les, power; you might sa 
tary officer, because he was in command of the district which was declared 
to be in « state of insurrection. 

Mr. Lentz. The word “civil” also means “ military” does it, in your judg- 


? 
Answer, Well, in constraing, that statute—— 
Mr. Lenvz (interru ). You construe the word “civil” to mean some- 
thing else than civil; is that it? 
Answer. The fact that he was there in charge of all the forces might mako 
him, in one sense, a military ofiaer. 
Mr. Lentz. In other words, is it not a fact that, having exercised military 
it is now distort the word “civil” so that it will havo 


meaning of “ mili ? 
. No; Ido not think so. I think that that is a power which would 
follow the other. 


. Lentz. In other words, in your judgment, the legislature did not know 
the meaning of the word “civil wore ise usedit. Isit nota fact, Mr. Setney. 


that tion, then, you can account for the military power 
exorcised by Mr. Binchar? 


Answer. I wouldsay that that qerkeing ven by the statute everything 


to 


follows necessary r it in accom, the object of the statute. 
Mr. Lentz. In other words the word “civil,”’ in your jud nt, by inter- 
is made to mean both “ civil” and “ military" in the statute’ 


" Now, Mr. Forney, I shall read to you section 13, of article 4, of 

of the State of Idaho, and ask you whether this part of tho 

is still in force in Idaho and was in force at the time under con- 

sideration: ‘In case of the absence or disqualification of the lieutenant 


ola che any cause which . > governor, or when he shia)! 
of or, then the president pro tem senato 


shall perform the duties of the lieutenant-governor until the vacancy is filled 
or the disability removed." Is that section 13 of the constitution still in 
as you nd it? 
Answer. I think so. 


Mr. Lentz. I will ask you to state whether section 9 of article 4 of the con- 
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stitution of Idaho is still in force. It is as follows: “The rnor may. on 
extraordinary occasions, convene the legislature by pr: tion, statin 
the purpose for which he has convened it. But when so convened it sha 
have no power to legislate on any subjects other than those specified in the 
proclamation, but may provide for the expenses of the session and other mat- 
ters incidental thereto. He may also by proclamation convene the Senate 
in extraordinary session for the transaction of executive business."’ Is that 
section still in force? 

Answer. I think so; yes, sir. 

Mr. Lentz. You may state whether, under that section, it would have been 
poonie = governor to have convened the legislature at any time since 

Pp ’ . 

SESee, He could not have convened it at once; it requires twenty days’ 
notice. 

Mr. Lentz. I did not say at once. I asked whether it would be possible for 
him to convene it. 

Anewee. It would have been possible for him if the conditions had arisen 
to t. 

Mr. Lentz. An occasion upon which Sinclair and others were given abso- 
lute and supreme power for eight or ten months in succession would be an 
occasion which would have justified the governor in calling the legislature, 
if he so desired, would it not? 

Answer. Oh, he ht, but I think it was an optional matter with the gov- 
ernor, whether he ed it or not. 


Mr. Lentz. Is it not a fact that you could have kept the gran a 
sion substantially as long as you saw fit to bring charges befor i: 
different individuals in that county? AZaingt 

Answer. Oh, as a rule the district attorney is not required to di 
gu jury before he gets through with the cases which he has orm the 

’ Tesent 

Mr. Lentz. Is it not a fact that the grand jury was conven 
middle of June and was in session about ten oe or, som. cate 
grand jury was dismissed about June 22. Is that right? 

Answer. Approximately so. 

Mr. Lentz. Was Paul Corcoran indicted at the session, o. 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. LENTz. When did you in his trial? 

Answer. About the 5th of July. 

Mr. Lentz. How long did his trial continue? 

Answer. Until about July 27. 

Mr. Lentz. Then did the court adjourn? 

Answer. After the trial of Corcoran the court adjourned. 

Mr. Lentz. What did you do then? 

Answer. I went home. 

Mr. Lentz. When did you return to Shoshone County? 

Answer. About September 24. 

Mr. Lentz. When you returned did you try anybody? 
























’ about th 
abstantially the 


f the grand jury? 


Answer. N: ; no demand was made upon me. 

Mr. Lentz. Now, I will ask you to listen to section 4, article 4, and state ENTZ ested : 
whether this is in force, asa part of the constitution of the State of Idaho, ao oe publish a 7 ace reuees as ick a, Botinn 2 . Pro- 
and was in force throughout the time epnesensng a we are sequizing: Answer. Yes, sir; that is true. ull pen? 

chief of the m e 


“The governor shall be the commander in ilitary forces of 
tate, except when they shall be called into actual service of the United 
States. He shall have power to call out the militia to execute the laws, to 
insurrection, or to repel invasion.” Is that still the law? 
nswer. That is still the law. 
Mr. Lentz. Will you state where in the constitution or in the statutes of 
Idaho there is any power given tothe governor to delegate his military 


wer’ 
Anewer, I think it would be perfectly competent for him to appointa civil 
officer under the statute. 

=. Laney, That is what the statute says, does it not? a civil officer — 

nswer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Lentz. N. ow, is there any statute, to your knowledge, where it says that 
the governor may delegate his military authority to any individual? 

Answer. No: there is ne such statute. 

Mr. oa. Do you know = ye pertet pF Ser < Eiabe which 

ves the governor power e m autho confe on 

im in aoction 4, article 4, of the Constitution? - 

Answer. I think section 7405 does. 

Mr. Lentz. And if that does not, then there is no power in the governor. 
Is that right? 

Answer. That is the only statute I know of. 

Mr. Lentz. Section 7405 of the Statutes of Idaho contains all and the only 
authority of which you are aware? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Lenrz. Now, Mr. Forney, is it nota fact that in section 7405 the statute, 
in using the word “civil,” must have meant that the civil officer would con- 
tinuously be under the control of the civil courts? 

Answer. No; I do not think so. 

Mr. Lentz. So long as he was a civil officer, and acted in the capacity of a 
civil officer, then, in your judgment, he had a ht to violate or ignore or 
repudiate the order or decree of a civil court, he? 

nswer. I think that under that decision of the supreme court of Idaho 
that it was optional with him whether he would obey them or not. 

Mr. Lentz. Let me un yon. The statute could create him a civil 

. by inte: tation, he could eliminate himself from the 
Soueerns or limitations of acivil officer, and repudiate an order of the civil 


court, cow ? 
of that Sie, which was ina state of insurrec- 
roces 


Mr. Lentz. Is it not a fact that you refused to make known any of tho), 
dictments to Mr. Robertson or anybody else? ’ > 
4oete. Y or but I was aoe Saar with > samen, 
r. LENTZ. ou serve no upon any of the men in the bul] pen +, 
they were indicted? } pen that 
nswer. No, sir. 
Mr. Lentz. Have any of those indictments been published? 
Answer. No, sir. 
Mr. Lentz. What were the indictments against Mr. Heney, Mr. Corpo) 
Mr. yumaneee. and Mr. Stewart? — 
Answer. None of those were indicted. 
a Lentz. But they were all held in the bull pen for months, were they 
no 
Answer. They were held there by virtue of the State authorities, and pot 
by virtue of being indicted. , 


Mr. Lentz. In other words, seer were punished by several months’ ip. 
prisonment and interference with their ordinary liberty and their businosg 
and ae from the control and management of their Property interests 
= nome the use of their time and labor without an indictment. Is that 

e case 

Answer. Yes; they were held there by the State authorities, without 
indictment. 

Mr. Lentz. So far as you know, no indictment was ever formulated against 
either of these gentlemen? 

er. I do not think there was. 

Mr. Lentz. Is it not a fact all three of the county commissioners, Boyle, 
Stimson, and Simmins, went through the trial for their removal under your 
management without either one of them having been shown to have on 
within many miles of the scene of the riot of April 29, 1899? 

Answer. I do not remember the testimony in the case; I[ did not conduct 
it personally. 

Mr. Lentz. Is it not your recollection that neither of them were at Wari 
ner on the day of the trouble? 

Answer. I can not say. 












Mr. Lentz. Did you ever hear anything pastas the reputation of either of 
these men or his standing as a ——_ citizen of the county? 
Answer. I did not know that these men were in existence till I went up 


here. 

Mr. Lentz. Now, Mr. Forney, is it not a fact that Mr. Reddy, at the Sep. 
tember of the court, demanded of the court and of you that the indict. 
ments nst these men, if 700 had any, be ted, or published or made 
we S and that trial be ; andif no was to be had, they be released 


from ? 
Answer. I a net remember of his making such a demand. 
Mr. Lentz. What did Mr. Reddy, as attorney for these men, say; what did 


he 
Answer. Being in 
tion, he would be at li bo ignore 8 ot P Ss. 
Mr. Lewxtz. As a civil officer he would be at liberty to ignore it, would he? 
Answer. No; in his military capacity. 
Mr. Lentz. In Seber wore: bo teal put on the civil suit or the military 
uniform at will, could he? 
Answer. Ob, I think the statute clothed him with both. 
Mr. LENTZ. not the —_ r bare pe powe r to control armed men under 























the statutes and the constitu he demand? ; 
A ¥ Answer. He demanded I should publish the indictments in my possession. 


newer. Yes. 
Mr. Lentz. Is he a civil officer or a military officer? 
Answer. He is a civil officer, but he has not the power of a civil officer, 
a ted by the governor in an distric 
Lentz. Now, Mr. yorney, it not a fact that, under the constitution 


Mr. Lentz. Yes; GO SSek SSS roe ce Se cour’ 40? 
Answer. | asked the court not blish the indictments. 
Mr. LENTZ. When were these indictments madet 
Answer. big Ay found in June. 

Mr. LENTz. 


Ihave read to you, the only indi- d you refused, even in September, notwithstanding the 
vidual to whom this dictatorial or mili power could was the lieutenant- of the attorneys of the men in the bull pen, to proceed with the 
governor of the State, and then only in absence or disqualification of the of those men? 
governor? Answer. Nobody demanded a ce 

Answer. I do not think so. Mr. Lentz. Was not your refusal to make known whom you had indicted 
tents LENTZ. 3 See eee, ant in spite ae constitution, which a practical refusal to A ae the trial of any of the men whom you held 
y reposes 


same ? 
Answer. No; I was not ready for trial. ; 
. LENTZ. Then it was of your own motion that these men in the bull 
were denied the right to give bail or bond, under the constitution of the 
Btate; or was that by reason of an order made upon you by General Merriam 
or Sinclair, or some other person who assumed authority 
Answer. Neither General Merriam nor Sinclair ever spoke to me about 


those cases. | 

Sond whee’ wes for den these men the consti: 

ale pot ae their indictments pret , and being given the 
or 


power in vernor it 
mma pass to some other individeal, and tn the absence of section of the 
wer b vernor, the governor could, 
Helegate it to amy man he might select? 
oe Lo not think those articles apply to a case like the one in Sho- 
Mr. Lentz. Then there are in Idaho a great 


man's liberty, for which there is no constitutional provision, and t. the 


eonstitution of Idaho is almost identical with that United Sta In 


other words, there was a condition in Shoshone County, in your ee bond or bail for li ? 
which was not co by‘constivutional provision, as 0 invasion Tr ee Gale scents 1 was ready to try. 
lion, nor by code as to riot and ? Mr. Lenrz. you were not . Isit not frequently the case that 
Answer. I governor was justified in acting under section 7405 tors and are not ready trial, and t the men under 
(ene provision in the constitution of Idaho, for the case eee nae eet oe States? — 
. a 
of rebellion and the case of invasion, is there not? ~ Answer. Myo been held by virtue of the State 


he ; 
req them to give bond. 
ities, do you not? 


Mr. Li 

qpever- ve. State authorities. nih 
was b srcised had Oe ee ieee c ene sagt 
have Seglstesents sane bail 

Answer. ‘an 


and I tointerfere with 
had for 
“= Lentz. Mr. ocker, # pee : 2 as that ame ealy reason t ro bull pen 
you knew they would step up with thelr attorneys and cive bah 


and secure their until such as you were ready for trial’ 


Answer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Lentz. And in unless the word “civil” in section 7405 of 
the code can be interpreted as to the exercise of military power, by 
Sinclair, then no code , nor constitutional section, which spe- 
" hnaiel, Coad a tes tae oe 

Mr. Lentz. And that is enly section you claim in either the constitu- 


. . Forney, is it fact that grand jury was in session 
umber inonlee 
Answer. Only about a week. 





I might have demanded those men of the State authori- 


Answer: Ob, no; 


uld the State authorities have listened to you? 
I do not know whether they would or not. 


ter. Lentz. Wo 


nswer. Would you have advised them not to? 


Mr. LENTZ, anted a man there, I think they would have delivered 
Answer, If | eoaphed him; but I think if any of those men had been 
him,up wher ‘ited, they might have been taken back to the bull pen on 
tries coat of the military commander there. 
jd {rxrz. That is, the military power that was being exercised there 
. h that even if they had been tried in the civil court and acqnitt 
was military officers could have them taken up and put them back in the bull 


pen anyWaY! 1 think the military authorities were authorized to take up 
Answer. et oo they thought they had evidence of insurrection. 
an rT ENTZ. Were you a civil officer or a military officer? 
ewer. A civil officer. 
ives Were you under oath? 


Answer. Yes, sir. 
ENTZ. it not your sworn duty to see that these men in the bull 
ws thelr liberty withost . hour's loss? 
: not 80 co er it. 
Anewer TO) ods yet you say that as a civil officer, had you pp stereos your 
indictmentsa not tnene men, - have no doubt that you could have secured 
ix release the n 
on Toould have socared their release so far as the trial of the party 


was concerned. 
. Su ou had taken Mr. Hendy out on an indictment for 
bl wows mill and be had given bail or bond, could the military authori- 
es have rearrested him and put him back in the bull pen? 
7 ‘Answer. They might have done so; they were dealing with a different 
lasa of offenses from what I was prosecuting in the civil court. 
: Mr. Lenz. With what class of offenses were they dealing? 

‘Answer. With cases of insurrection. 

Mr. Lentz. Then for the offense of insurrection you imprison every one 
that Sinclair and a few spotters see fit to have arrested, and keep them in 
‘ail for many months, and then dismiss them without any warrant, without 
ony charge, Without any affidavit, and without any accusation. Is that your 
idea of even martial law as against an insurrection? 

‘Answer. Yes; whenever they believe that they were engaged in acts of 
insurrection, they can arrest them in that way. 

Mr. Lenrz. And that their mere temporary or prejudiced belief against 
certain individuals would justify them in locking up a man for six months 
and placing him beyond the reach of the privilege of having a charge pre- 
ferred nst him ip writing. and having the right to appear in open court 
with his attorney and give such bail as the court might fix’ 

Answer. I think, under martial law, whenever the parties in charge of a 
district are reasonably satisfied (whether it is a fact or not) that a man is 
guilty of committing an act of insurrection, they have the right to imprison 


7 Lentz. Is insurrection an offense against the laws of Idaho? 

Answer. Oh, it mies be, if taken in one sense; not for the acts, I presume, 
for which they held them. 

Mr. Lentz. Is riotous conduct indictable under the laws of Idaho? 

Answer. Oh, riotous conduct is a misdemeanor there. 

Mr. Lenz. is riotous conduct indictable under the laws of Idaho? 


Answer. Oh, it isa misdemeanor, and a man might be indicted for it. 

Mr. Lenrz. Is insurrection a higher or lower offense than riotous conduct? 

Answer. It be, in one sense, termed riotous conduct. It is not an 
offense our statutes. 


Mr. Lentz. Then if a man were indicted for riot he could be bound over 
by I court for trial, goald he not? 
nswe' 


r. Oh, he 
Mr. Lentz. But if d jury sent down an indictment charging a man 
with insurrection, upon demurrer in goat court the court would allow such a 
man togo free without trial. Is that right? 


that being guilty of insurrection is designated as 


Mr. Lentz. Insurrection is so small an offense that it is not even worthy of 
indictment by a grand jury, and yet so large an offense, on the other hand, 
that a governor, or a man by the name of Sinclair, can lock a man up for six 
months or six rea % he sees fit, without even allowing him to give bail or 
bond, or have a or have the privilege of habeas corpus? 

Answer. Yes; I think under declaration of martial law the authorities 
_ hold him if they believed him guilty of insurrection. 

rv. Lentz. Buta could be guilty of almost any crime in the State of 
Idaho, and find a n the statute and a process for his arrest 


a 
and trial, but by o ture of the State and the constitution 
of the State have no on whatever for the conviction and punish- 
ment of a man of insurrection? 

i aa do not , technically, there is any such offense laid down in 


Mr. Lentz. I will call your attention to section 7407 of the statutes of Idaho, 


which is in words: “ Any person, who after the publication of such 

proclama or aids the execution of process in any 

county 80 to be ina state of insurrection, or who aids or attempts 

the rescue or from lawful custody or confinement, or 

resists or any force ordered out by the governor to 

quell or shall be by imprisonment in the 

t for a term of less than two years.” I will ask 

you whether that of the code does not exclude any other punishment 
or riot or Yoana that herein y provided? 

Apswer, Ye so far as the State are concerned. 
: now that the governor | y and properly 
coun oy that he haa made thi: ‘charge against Pertain 
Ww, 8 ce 
individ have done an else in the way 9 punishment 
the ordinary t by civil court 


wines 2 accused 
and ary, and arts Us eerie provided after a con- 
4 


su 
on ? 

Answer, None of in the bull pen were indicted for riotous 
conduct; they c murder, arson, andconspiracy. The offenses 
a forernee eeeicae have been a different lass of offenses. 

7 7 arson, conspiracy are all statutory offenses, are 


they not? 7 
Answer, are. 

wn Lara, And persone could be indicted for them and give bail, could they 
Mr. Law 







of offenses against those men who 
y higher rete pen, than the crimes of murder 
are the highest crimes under our statutes. 
‘you conceive of any punishment that would be authorized 
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or warranted, or legal, in the State of Idaho, outside of those which are pro 
vided in the statute? 

Answer. Those prescribed in the statutes are the only crimes I know of 
cognizable by the court, but I understand that offenses which obtain when 
a county is in a state of insurrection are different under proclamation; that 
they are such offenses as the governor or his subordinates may conclude are 
— the peace and order of the community and not cognizable by the 
courts. 

Mr. Lentz. I wish you would name one of those offenses of which the 
court could not take notice. 

Answer. I do not know for what offenses they were arrested. Generally, 
I was informed, they were arrested for offenses of insurrection, and against 
the peace and food order of the community. 

Mr. Lentz. That is the point I would like you to make clear to this commit- 
tee. Some offense which was against the peace and good order of the com- 
munity, which was not within the —— language of the statutes of the 
State. But Mr. Forney never did designate any such offense. 

Mr. Lentz. Now, Mr. Forney, I as you whether, in your opinion, the 
mere declaration of the governor, in his opinion, the county of Shoshone 
was in astate of insurrection relieved the governor and civil and military 
authorities present in Shoshone County of the fifth amendment to the Con- 
stitution of the United States, which is as follows: ** No person shall be held 
to answer for a capital or otherwise infamous crime unless on a presentment 
or indictment of a grand jury, except in cases arising in the land and naval 
forces, or in the militia, when in actual service in time of war or public 
danger; nor shall any person be subject, for the same offense, to be twice 

ut in jeopardy of life or limb, nor shall be compelled in any criminal case to 

a witness against himself, nor be deprived of life, liberty, or property 
without due process of law; nor shall property be taken for public use, with- 
out just compensation.” 


This was objected to and, on appeal from the Chair, the objec- 
tion was sustained by a strict party vote. 


Mr. LEnTz. I now read to you, Mr. Forney, the sixth amendment of the 
Constitution of the United States, and ask you tostate whether, in your opin 
ion, the governor's proclamation placed him beyond the reach of this amend- 
ment and beyond the control of it? The article is as follows: *'In allcriminal 
prosecutions the accused shall enjoy the right to a speedy and public trial by 
an impartial jury of the State and district wherein the crime shall have been 
committed, which district shall have been previously ascertained by law, 
and to be informed of the nature and cause of the accusation; to be con- 
fronted with the witnesses against him; to have compulsory process for ob- 
ye witnesses in his favor, and to have the assistance of counsel for his 

efense.”’ 


This was objected to and sustained by a strict party vote. 


Mr. LENTZ. Mr. Forney, is it not a fact that that community was in such a 
condition that any day after you got there any constable or sheriff could 
have taken into custody any of those men from their homes and brought 
them before the court or seats of the peace? 

Answer. I don't know about that. 

Mr. Lentz. Do you know anything that would have prevented an officer 
taking these men by such a warrant from their homes or from their mines 
or from the streets, wherever they might have been found? 

Answer. Idon’t know. The conditions were very strained for a long time 
between the union and nonunion men. That camp was not big enough for 
both of these people. 

Mr. Lentz. Do you know of any resistance to an officer from civil courts 
during the time you were in Shoshone County? 

Answer. No; I know of no resistance. 

Mr. LENTZ. What do you mean when you say that that place is not big 
enough for union and nonunion men; what place do you refer to? 

Answer. The Coeur d’Alenes. 

Mr. Lentz. In other words, one or the other has to get out of the Coeur 
d’Alenes district; is that it? 

Answer. That is about it. 

Mr. Lentz. It is your opinion that place is not big enough for union and 
nonunion men tolive there at the same time? 

Answer. No, sir; I do not believe it can be accomplished. 

Mr. Lentz. And it is because of this opinion in the minds of others that 
bad vo has been resorted to, to break up the unions in the Coeur d’ Alenes 

stric 

Answer. I do not know that that is the object. 

Mr. Lentz. What is the object? 

Answer. To restore peace and order. 
ee Had there been any disorderly conduct there the first week in 

y; 

Answer. I do not remember. 

Mr. Lentz. Is it not a fact, Mr. Forney, that men who were not in the bull 
pe were called up by telephone and sent for by ordinary subpoena, and came 

fore Dr. France and his court from different parts of the county and tes- 
tified in that hearing that was carried on for weeks? 

Answer. Yes; that is true. 

Mr. LENTZ. And do you know of any person who was sent for, either by 
telephone, or by subpoena, or by an officer or deputy, who refused to come? 

Answer. I do not remember of any instance. 

Mr. Lentz. You never heard of such a thing, did you? 

Answer. No, sir. 

Mr. Hay. Does martial law still exist in Shoshone County? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Hay. Is there any reason why the governor could not have called an 
extra session of the baghlacere during the last six months? 

Answer. No; that is a matter optional with him. 

Mr. Lentz. is it not a fact that in the Paul Corcoran trial, when a man 
named Johnson refused to testify, that Judge Stewart said, “Take this man 
out and put him on bread and water?” 

Answer. I think that was the order. 

Mr. Lentz. Was not this man taken back and put in the bull pen? 

Answer. Possibly ho was. 


Third. Itis charged that Brig. Gen. H.C. Merriam, commanding 
the troops in Shoshone County, arbitrarily and without warrant 
of law. without informing the accused of the charges upon which 
they were arrested, and in defiance of the sixth amendment to the 
Constitution, arrested and imprisoned hundreds of citizens of the 
United States and of the State of Idaho, and held them prisoners 
under the most brutal and tyrannical conditions, denying to them 
their constitutional right to a speedy trial by an impartial jury 
of the State, which right the Constitution clearly guarantees. 
(Article III, section 2; amendments, article VI.) 

The evidence in support of this charge is overwhelming, and 
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yveral days. When they built the new bull . 
snnlte bed for the mon te the 


ther Ttol him that we wanted it to sleep on. I said, “ We are sl 


want some hay.” “ Weil,” be said, “I have 
a the bare ground, Oy whonever I want = to have hay I will give it to 
charge eat at Hed ‘not give usany bey. C was there 
hey bad given strict orders not allow us to our friends 


I smoked; but guardhouse with a cigar in my mouth. came 
2 and sad, “Corporal take that cigar away from that man.” So 
the corporal came ap end wen, and ft 


“Throw it . threw it down. The captain said, 
him. He said ou to take that eer now, I meant for you to grab it ont 
a hi band and it.” He said, “Corporal, I will reduce you to the 


if you make . 
wiih thee mon. want you to treat them severely. 


with them 
“" reply toa question by Mr. Jerr, as to whether he was arrested 
on a warrant, tho witness replied, ‘“‘ No, sir; I never saw a war- 
rantof any kind.” Mr. Jett asked, ** What charge was preferred 
against you?” The witness replied, ‘‘ There was nu charge of any 
kind; Inever heardof any.” Representative SuLzer asked, ‘‘Who 
ye the order forbidding you to speak to your fellow-prisoners? ” 
The witness __ Batchelor gave the first order; after 
that, Captain vell. e heard them give the orders to the 
guard every night, when the new guard came on.” The witness 
then made a detailed statement as to the filthy and unsanitary 
condition of the prison, but it is omitted here, as sufficient has 
been noted to show the animus and on of the officers in 
charge, and the infamous outrage upon the rights and liberties of 
innocent citizens, arrested without warrant, without charges of 
any kind being made, and the denial of a hearing by arbitrary 


decree of a dictator. Even the negro guards evidenced more 
hanaaiien more for justice and the rights of ae 
than the officers commanded them, who exhibited all the 


traits of tyrants and the arrogance and brutality that mark 
the ecle et Ga The claim that the troops were only support- 
ing the State authorities is a weak subte ; virtually they were 
the power in control and the deputies merely a technical cover for 
the atrocities —— statement is a fair example of 
the volume of , and is set out in order that a fair con- 
ception may be had of the actual conditions. Other witnesses, in 
large nombers, have verified and substantiated this one, and many 
have - details still more startling and alarming, when we con- 
sider the possibilities they indicate under existing conditions, 


TESTIMONY OF GEORGE CORNELL. 


George Cornell, a boot and shoe maker, residing at Burke, in 
Shoshone County, Idaho, testified as follows: 


Throughout the 29th of April, 1899, I was in Burke, 19 miles from Wardner, 
There was no riot or disturbance either that day or any subsequent day up to 
a mares of any secret session yy by any organization 

any kind organizing a movemen OW U e Bunker 

Mil of any other property. T wen quverted on Bley 4. waltans 

a warrant or being informed’ oa to charge against me. I was sitting at the 
table at the Tiger and Pogrman boarding house, in company with John Frank 
su of the Company. and the fireman and engineer of 

N came in and said: “ You men will 
have to get up and meee John Frank said to them: “ You don’t went us 
not the Mercantile Comps uy and 

en you want.” A so/dier said 
there a or three minutes 
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fire was mented for us and it was very cold there at that season. We were com- 
pelled to sit around on bales of hay or on the floor or lie down on the floor to tr 
to get a little rest. The next morning about 8 o'clock the doors were opened; 
but we were not allowed out of the building until 3 o'clock that afternoon. Then 
we were taken out in squads of 25 or 30 to eat, or try to eat. There was a big pan 
there, which was filled with stuff. The first man out was handed this pan, and 
the balance of the squad were told to follow him. They all had to get around, 
and take with their hands, out of that pan, what they could get to eat, and what 
they did eat. After we had eaten what we could of sueh food we were put back 
in the old barn. We were kept there the balance of that day and the next night 
under the same conditions as before. There had been no provision made for the 
men to wash even their faces and hands, and there was a la’ number who 
were just in the condition in which they had come out of the mines, their faces 
covered with the slime of the mines, and their hands and clothing the same, and 
it had dried upon them. They were calling for some means of washing them- 
selves the next morning, but they got none. One of them who was fortunate 
enough to have a handkerchief would pass it from one to the other; and I saw 
men, for want of water, even spit upon that handkerchief, in order to wipe the 
grime out of their eyes. The next morning we were called out about 9 o'clock 
and fed in the same way as before. That was Friday. By that afternoon there 
were some blankets sent in by our friends, These were put in my charge and 
I distributed them, as nearly as I could, so as to allow one blanket to four men. 
The next morning (Saturday) we got some wash pans and towels—they came 
from our friends in Burke—and we got for the first time water to wash our hands 
and faces. That night about 10 o'clock I was one of the first to be attacked by 
cholera morbus or dysentery. We had all crawled into places for the night, to 
keep as quiet as possible, owing to the fact that we did not have room more than 
sufficient to allow the men to lic side byside. The floor was completely covered. 
The men could not get out. There was no possible way for a man at the back 
end of the barn to get out at the front without crawling on his hands and knees 
over these men, crawling right over their faces or ee he might happen to 
strike them, because it was pitch dark and one could see nothing. I crawled 
over these men in that way and went to the rear as they called it and returned 
In a little while it was n for me to go again, which I did, The first time 
I went out it was about 9 o'clock and the next time it was about 10 o’clock. At 
this time the negro soldier on a said to me, “ Hurry up and get in there.” I 
back and the doors were closed. Rather than craw! over the men again and 
isturb them I sat down on a box near the door. I had been in that position 
nearly half an hour when some men came up to go out. They went to the door 
and rapped. No attention r= to them. They rapped and kicked on the 
door again and the soldier told them to “Get away from there and quit that 
noise.” The men replied, “We want to get out of here.’ The soldier replied, 
“Oh, well, you can’t get out.’’ Still the men kept coming until I should judge 
there were six or eight there at the time. Two of them especially seemed to be 
in a very condition, They had violent griping», and were begging to get 
out. I went to the door and called to the soldier outside to send the sergeant 
to me. The guard paid no attention to me at the time, and I kicked on the 
door. The guard said: “ You God damned son-of-a-bitch, if you don’t get away 
from that door I will shoot through it.” I was pretty well worked up by that 
time, and said: ‘‘I don’t give a damn if you do shoot; we ht as well dic one 
way as another. I want to see the sc tof the guard.”” The sergeant came 
out and opened the door, with a soldier on each side of him, and said: “God 
damn you, what do you want here, making so much noise?’ I said: “ Sengeant, 
I want you to look at that man there on the floor, rolling in agony because ho 
is unable to attend to the call of nature.” “I don't give a God damn if he is roll- 
ing in hell, he can’t get out of here,” was the reply. The man on the floor 
looked at me and : “What will we do?” “Well,” L[said, “I'll tell you what 
I am going to do, and the rest of can do the same. We can’t dirty our 
. and we've got to comply with the requirements of nature. Take 
your clothes down and do your w right here on the floor.”’ They did so. I 
stayed there the balance of the night, and I am willing to say that there were not 
less than 25 men who relieved their bowels on the floor of that barn that night— 
possibly more than that—some of them two or more times. Toward morning thy 
stench got to be something awful, and I got away from it as far as I could. 
The next morning I said to the co 1 who was at the door, ‘‘ Where is the ser- 
geant of the guard?” He called him up,and I said to him, “Sergeant, I want to 
see General Merriam.”" ‘‘Oh,”’ said be, “ you don’t want much, do you?"’ “No,” 
said I, ‘‘I don’t want much, but I want to see General Merriam.”” “Well,” he 
he said, ‘I will see.” In a short time he came back and said, “‘ You can see 
lieutenant so and so,’ I don’t remember his name. I said, “I don’t want to sce 
the lieutenant, I want the general.” “Well,” he said, ‘You can see the oap 
tain.” Then he would go away, and the first time I would see him again I would 
make the same demand, until at last I said to him, ‘1 have a right,I believe, to 
see the commanding officer here. I believe I have that right, and I demand to 
see him.” This was early in the morning, and about noon an officer came to me 
and said, “There is General Merriam, standing right there now, if you are tho 
man who wanted to see him.’’ I step up to the officer indicated, and said, 
“Aro General Merriam?” He said, “ Yes, sir.” “Then,” I said, “I have 
some t that I want to complain to you about.”’ I want to make complaint 
against the treatment the men in that barn are receiving. There may be crim. 
inals a them, but I know there are dozens, probably hundreds, of men thera 
who eden as innocent of any crime as you are. Qhere are men there who are 
in the habit of conducting themselves just as well at home and live just as gen- 
teelly as you are in the habit of living when you are at home, and we at least 
have the right to demand fair and decent treatment, at least to be treated like 
human beings, instead of like animals and brutes.” I then went on to relate 
how these men were refused nm to go out when they were sick, and the 
condition of filth upon the floor of the building, where they were compelled to 
sleep, which was the result, and that men coming to the door near morning, had 
walked into this filth with their — feet, and tracked it over the bedding 
and clothing, and even into the faces of those me woes the floor. I said, 
“There is another thing I want to speak to you of while Iam saying this, and 
that is the fact that these men have no place to eat. They have to sit on the 
ground, which is getting filthy already. If they want to lay their bread 
or anyth else down, they have no place to lay it; unless they take off what 
little they have to lay it on they must lay it on the nd. There isa 
lumber yard not over a hundred feet from here; would it be asking too much 
that a few boards be brought to make some sort of arrangements for the men to 
have som at jeast, to put their food on, instead of the filthy ground?”’ 
The to me, “ Do you know the officer who was in command there 
last t?”” “No, sir,” Isaid; “he was a nigger, and all niggers look alike to 
me.” spoke to one of the officers near by and called himup. “Is this the 
man?” hesaid. I replied, “I think it is; at least he is the sergeant who was on 
last night ” The general asked him what he had to say about this thing. 
ee, 





e re meral, you know my orders were to close my doors at 10 o’clock.’’ 
The said something to him I did not understand, but he waived his hand 
and the sergeant went away. General Merriam then deliberately turned his 
back on me without giving me any reply, and I was put back into the bull pen. 
About 5 o’clock that afternoon I was lined up with seyeral other men, and 
marched between soldiers to the gate, where we were told to go and not come 
back again, On going to the depot to get a ticket for home the agent refused to 
sell me a ticket without a pass Pom e military officials, I was told to go to 
— Morton, which I did, and he gave me a written permit, which he signed, 

on that I bought a ticket and went home at my own expense. 
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Mr. Lentz. Now, Mr. Cornell, tell us of the incident concerning an old soldier 
whom you saw brutally treated by negro soldiers, 

Mr. CORNELL. He was an old man, probably 66 years of age or more. He was 
coming back from the closet; they would only allow one man to go at a time. 
He was coming back rather slow. They always had a negro soldier following 
each man to and from this place. The soldier ordered the old man to hurry up; 
as he did not seem to walk fast enough to suit him, he jabbed him with his gun. 
He did that twice, possibly more; but twice that I am certain of. I know that 
he did that. The old man said, *‘ That is right; stab the old man with the bay- 
onet who fought four years to free you.’’ The soldier said, ‘Oh, go on there, 
you old son of a bitch, I don’t believe you ever i to free anybody.” This 
old man had a Grand wy A button in the lapel of his coat, and just before he got 
back to the door he took the button from coat and threw it on the ground, 
and came back, sat down in the barn and cried like a child. I went to the old 
man and tried to console him. I presume I felt as bad ashe did. I thought it 
might have been so had it been my father, who still wears a Grand Army button. 
He gave me his name, which I put down in a memorandum book. The 
next day I was released. I never succeeded in finding out what became 
of him, and I can not remember his name without the book. This book was 
taken from me by Mr. Sinclair when I was arrested the second time, and 
I have never been able to secure its return. 

(Mr. Lentz made a demand upon Mr. Sinclair for the book.) 

Mr. Lentz. Mr. Cornell, tell us of your second arrest. 

Mr. CoRNELL. On June 23, about 10 o’clock in the morning, I was sitting in my 
place of business with some friends when a man named Murphy (a so-called dep- 
uty) came in and asked me if I was busy. I said, ‘‘ No, not particularly; why?” 
“Well,” he said, “I would like to have you come and take a walk with me.” 

Mr. Lentz. Is he the same ae who served a term in the penitentiary? 

Mr. CORNELL. Yes; for cattle ing. There were two of these men, Murphy 
who did the talking, and aman named Marshall. We went out togetherand I asked 
him what he wanted. He said, “Itdon’t make one Stamnes what I want; you 
just walk rightalong. Walk ahead there; walk right upthere.” So I was pretty 
sure what was going on. He took me up and turned me over to the soldiers and 
told them to keep me. They kept me that night, and the next noe Murphy 
and one of the soldiers searched me, and took the book of which I have just 
spoken. In that book lay acircular letter that had been issued by Ed. Boyce, the 
president of the Western Federation of Miners, which had been given to me 
when I was in Butte City yews to this, to take over and give to the ladies of 
that town, and Gem and Mullan, which contained instructions as to how 
they should run the commissaries, which had been established to furnish 
necessaries for the families (who were destitute) of the men imprisoned in 
the bull pen. That typewritten circular was in that book. Murphy took 
this book and handed it to the sergeant and said, ‘‘ You keep this until I call for 
it.’ The next morning I saw him take the book back from the ems, and 
that was the last I saw of it until I saw itin the hands of Sinclair, at Wallace. I 
had an interview at Wallace with Sinclair, and asked him what I was arrested 
for. About all that he said was that I was doing too much talking. He had 
given orders that no one was to talk to anyone of a carload of men who had 
been brought from Joplin, Mo., to take the places of the miners who were in 
the bull pen. Two of these men had come to my place of business one night 
after their arrival to see me on a matter of business concerning their membership 
of the fraternal order of Red Men, of which order I am the chief officer in the 
State of Idaho, and it was my duty to attend to this business. Some of Sinclair's 
spies had seen these men in my place of business and reported it, and for this 
reason I was arrested, as I have described. Sinclair charged that I was trying to 

rsuade the men not to go to work. I explained the facts of the case to him, 

ut he refused to listen and had me putin the bull pen. This was on July 24, 
and I remained in the bull pen until August 14. I was sick and kept in the hos- 
pital most of the time. Just before I was released I was called into the warden’s 
office before Dr. France. He asked me, ‘‘ Who were you arrested by?” I replied, 
‘By Murphy.” ‘ What were you arrested for?’’ he asked. “ For talking to two 
Missourians, I understand.” “ How long have you been confined?” ‘About fifty 
days longer than I ought to have been,’ I replied. He said, “‘I will look into 
your case and recommend your release to Captain Edwards'’—not that he would 
release me himself. That afternoon the warden said to me, ‘Captain Edwards 
has ordered your release. You may go at any time.” 

Mr. Lentz. Is it not a fact that no pa’ were allowed sold, or to be sent to 
you, except one (7 Spokane Review) 

Answer. That is the only paper I ever saw allowed in the bull pen. 

Mr. Lentz. Were the prisoners —— to do manual labor? 

Answer. Yes, sir; we were com) to work or else were punished for refusing. 

Mr. Lentz. At the town of Burke, were not certain men compelled by force of 
arms to work by a 7 officer? 

Answer. Yes, sir; by Lieutenant L A mee was called by the mili- 
tary authorities at the Miners’ Union 1. Iwenttoit. F. R. Culbertson, the 
superintendent of the paceman mine, Lieutenant Lyon, and a man named 
ame were at the head of the hall. Lieutenant Lyon was in uniform, and as I 
went in this man Clary rose and said, “ Lieutenant Lyon wants to talk to the 
men.” Lieutenant Lyon then rose and said: “I am no orator, but I want to 
talk plain to you. I understand that there has been a committee who waited 
upon the men of the ee mine ordering them to quit work. Now, I 
don’t know whether this is @ fact or not, and I don’t know w that was a 
committee order, whether it was a committee of Miners’ Union men or not; but 
* is to be hoped for the good of pene See tee an I wea uenr ase 

or the purpose of saving mine from dynamite, from or from water 
pA wo, ; 

Sat will ous nos Ga asa f the bayonet.” Then said. 
work I will put you t of the bayon somebody . 
‘That is too short a time for us the 
that.” He said, “I will give you ten minutes.”’ Someone asked for more i 
but he refused. “Now,” he said, “there dare not a man leave this hall; the 
soldiers are the door, and I 
question, whether you will go by force or without.’’ Then Mr. Culbertson 
talked to the men, asking them to go YI 
(Culbertson and Lyon) went out. After the men were alone, it was 
what these men quit work for, and it was stated that they quit the pum 
hoist machinery they were informed that 
their places, and quit of thele own 

decided there was no alternative for them; but they were — 
to work. I went out myself and notified Mr. Culbertson that 
y 


ee bank aaa of is allowed to k to-day. They used b: 
c one wor . were 
t to take their and then th . 
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force until other men were 


were 
——_ Those men were under military guard the whole t time they 
were there. 

bali ae, Could not the civil authorities have made arrests at any time after 


Answer. Yes, sir. 
Mr. Lentz. Were the citizens arrested by the military only miners, or of what 
class were they? 
Answer, They were of all classes—hotel k cooks, wai barbers, saloon 
bartenders—ail classes—e 


men, clerks in stores, butch: y. 
Mr. Lentz. You may state w know as to the tion of the families 


of the imprisoned men, and wh the State or the United States made any 
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Se 
provision for supplying them with the necessaries of life w het 
Were held in the bull pen. while their provider 
Answer. There was nosuch provision whatever made by either authori:, 
1,200 men were held in prison, and a large number of them had fan)... 42%" 
ent on their daily labor for their support. These families were seati.,, yey pend 
the county. There wasa very large number of women and childrey |,.;, 
destitute, and there would have been terrible suffering from expos; ,()\' 
hunger had not the labor organizations throughout the county and }.,)).. *™ 
zens come to their relief. After I got out of the bull pen it was report.) * “ 
that there were many families destitute. One in particular, which |... !,'° ™ 
was a Mrs, Garrett. I found that she had a little piece of bacon and «|? @¢ 
ers. That wasall she had. I gave her some money to last her til] | ou.1) 
some arrangements. She was nursing a little baby, and needed noi tt 
wentand talked with some of the men in Burke, and then two others..." | 
started to Butte City. We went to confer with the labor leaders ther... !*! 
to some means of raising provisions for these destitute women and ¢)i),\... 8" 
Butte, within five days, We raised several hundred dollars in money a4", 
antee of a carload of provisions, donated by the merchants of Butte ¢). 9" 
to turn them over to the officers of the Western Labor Union any \).” 
estern Federation of Miners, to be shipped to Wallace, and from there 1.1." 
uted in little stores called commissaries at the different mines. Ajop 1°" 
back I was given instructions by the president of the Western Fedem 0" 
Miners, in the form of a circular letter, telling how these stores were (.\ 0”! 
They were to be under the management of ladies, as they were less }j\:,., hs os 
arrested than the men. If men had been put in charge they would hay.) 
arrested immediately. For that reason they were put in charge of women 7 ~ 
circular letter I spoke of as being in the ik was the one given to me to ai. 
tribute to these women who were to run the stores, instructing them as tow). 
to do in to the distribution of supplies. I visited a great many Jains 
unions, and not one subscribed less than $50 to $150. With this money provision. 
clothing, and fuel were bought. These supplies were distributed by the wom.t 
to the families of prisoners, and this was their only reliance for support. Nit), 
the State or the United States did anything to prevent their suffering or star ation. 


TESTIMONY OF ALLEN F, GILL, . 
Allen F, Gill testified: : 


I am 42 years of age on April 29. I was master mechanic of the Tiger-Poory n 
Mining Company, at Burke, Idaho, and had held that position for three years pre. 
vioustothattime. Prior to that I had Com poueseet of the board of public wor 


at Spokane, and before that master mechanic of the Oregon Railway and Nav ~ 










tion Company, which extends through Oregon Washington, and Idaho. is 
master mechanic of the Tiger-Poorman M ng Company, I had ( harge of a | 
machinery and power connected with the mine, and the employment and the 
discha of all men in that department. On April 29, 1899, I was at work at 


the mine with all the men, with the exception of one. I was in and at the mine 


till 10 o’clock at night; the men were at work all the time; no disturbance oecurreq 
eitherin town or at the mine, On April 30 I wasat the mine as usual, as were q)) 
the men exceptfour. Everything was quietasusual. The men continued to work 


as usual until May 3 or4, at which time a number of the men and inyse}{ were 
arrested. In the evening of that day, United States troops came to Burke, and 
passed through the upper end of the town, leay. gu across the street, It 
was nearly 6 Seicck—tiine formy men tochange shift—and I observed that a num. 
ber of the pump men and mechanics who were going to work were stopped by 
these sentries. I secured ion from a sentry, who had charge of thie line. 
to go to where nm Morton, the officer of the day, was in charge, thinking 
I could probably a pass for myself and men, that we might go back and forth 
and continue work. I met Major Morton and told him the position I occupied, 
and informed him that the en? the mine was absent at the time, and that 
the een on me, that I had numbers of men there, with a great 
amount of machinery, and it was necessary that the men should continue their 
work, and go back and forth, in order to keep the machinery in the mines work- 
ing. Major Morton told me that he knew nothing about me, and that he would 
have to put me under arrest. I told him in that case it would be necessay for 
me, the manager being absent, to wire the r or the president, and to 
inform him as to the most effective way of ng my release. The major 
ene ig By | meen ams _ ak he troo eee in charge, I 
as r. en egrap: or Morton to secure my 
release. He said he thought this was i By I a go down to 
Wardner, and if I was all right I might be released the next day. “But,” he 
said, ‘however, I think General Merriam will be in Wardner to-morrow.” I 
remained in line, arrested about three hours. I was very close to Major Morton 
all the time. I was among the first arrested. I observed his actions and thos 
of the soldiers. The place where I was arrested was opposite my own house, or 
very nearly so. The soldiers were arresting men and searching houses. | heard 
Major Merton direct a soldier to break into my house in these words, “ Break 
into those houses and search them.” The soldier went to my house (my wife 
was out at the time, and the door was locked). She was with some other ladies 
who were ther at the time, I watched the soldier turn the knob 
of the door; it was locked. He jammed it in (broke the glass) and went in and 
searched the dwelling. I observed a number of similar occurrences, and the 
arrest of men on the way down tothe mill. I went down to the mil! with the 
rest of the prisoners. The night foreman came out and the major arrested him. 
The foreman told him that the mill was running, and he had a number of men in 
the mill, and he would have to goin and make arrangements to shut down before 
he in line, as he did not like to have the machinery running without 

major ‘Goin and get men; I want tocount them.” The 
night foreman shut down the mill and ht out the men, 10 or 12 of them. 
The major ne line here, get in line.” We went on a little farther, near 

s house; here we met 30 or 40 miners, who had just come of 
wet clothes, and they were placed in line. They were not allowed 
change their wet clothes, although Sada Gerad to do so, but were put on 


: 
i 


ht was cold, We continued farther 
down the railroad track, when the fire whistle sounded (it ap that one man 
such that the water ). The of waterworks 
Peete the the city is supplied by the mining company, 
“a =o water there is no fire pressure 
except m who understands 
how to shut off the water from 
On inquiry, they learned 
to go with some soldiers 
instead of there being 6 
shutting off of the machinery, had been 
ea the power; and it had over 
back of the boiler house, which 
the house fineenem e next slide would carty 
ble > wile re knew no other way to attract attention, and © 
i wen i setting right I went back and took my place = 
line, and was immediately sent for by Morton. I went to him and he tol 
2 tet 4 of property. I told him I could not > 
my OO a 
ve me ’ en e ‘abou an), \ 
na was entered ae book and I returned to the mine. I oot eiate here a few 
I heard made by the soldiers while I was at the mine. I heard som 
expected when they came there that they had a lot of desperadoet 
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ent 
— 

, all of them said, ‘‘These men look all right, I believe two 

to contend with, ane SA and one behind, could take all these men and put them 

soldiers, one 1 That was my impression; there was no disorder nor had there 


in = certhat place. My opinion is that the military authorities, in coming 


ever ndsof justice forthisreason: That the miners who were guilty, 
ated the ends 0} . ; 

there, de feated ae cter’, yad left Burke, and gone into Montana two days before 

or undesiradre Those who were innocent remained. If the civil process had 


the military came, no doubt that these men would have been arrested and 
been carried out, T Bate e no doubt they would have returned to work. The 
brought oh arrests were made I went to Wardner. I had in my possession 27 
day after ‘ertifying that certain 27 men had been at work throughout the entire 
afidayis ril 29 and to my certain knowledge could have had no possible part in 
day cf a up of the mine, They were men who worketl for me and with me, 
the blow'ng vrsonally that they were at work, in the mine, at the time the disturb- 
and I krurred at the Bumker Hill and Sullivan, almost 20 1niles away. They were 
ancee?roniim yeachable character. I needed them, being skilled men, to put the 
men ‘i - of the mine to work. I was told that Bartlett Sinclair would have to 
mach The releases. I saw him and showed him the affidavits. He told me he 
order . desire affidavits to show the innocence of those men; what he wanted 
did waidavits to show their guilt. ‘ However,” he said, “ your affidavits may be 
was jered only as a presumption of their innocence, but it will have no effect 
pene “neither one way or another; but the release of these men will be brought 
¥ through my information and correspondence with them individually.” 
a him that my affidavits were correct, and that I was responsible for them, 
it that on investigation he would find out that those men had nothing to 
ao vith the blowing up of the mill, that I knew the men personally, that they 
on employed by me, and worked with me. None of the men were released 
the n: they were kept in confinement for several weeks. I do not know that 
these men belong to any labor organization, as I do not myself, and have no 
ans of knowing. I was told that all the men employed at the mine belonged 
to the union. I know those men were innocent, and made affidavit to the fact, 
vet they were held in the bull pen for weeks. When I wasin Wardner, I went to 
ihe bull pen, and saw the men confined there, standing inabody. There seemed 
to be a very great number to be confined insosmallaplace. Many of those men 
were in their mining clothes; they were black and dirty, and miserable looking. 
Men with whom I was familiar I could not at first recognize. In the mine the 
temperature is about 105° about the pumps; at any portion it is uncomfortable. 
The men wear only an undershirt, and overalls, and a gum coat, in the mines, 
and are always as wet as possible to get. Outside, at that season, it is very chilly, 
and the men on coming out put on heavy flannel clothing. When they were 
arrested they were not allowed to change their wet, thin clothing, and suffered 
severely from cold, and many took pneumonia; one died from it. I remained in 
charge at the mine six weeks after I returned from Wardner. In regard tothe time 
the pump men left work, I will state that I went down to the manager's office. 
He was there at the time and I reported to him that the pump men had stopped 
work and that the mine was filling with water. Lieutenant Lyon was there at the 
time and Culbertson said to him, “I have done everything I can do; what can 
youdo?” Lieutenant Lyon did not reply to him at the time, but turned to meand 
asked if I knew whether any outside influence had been brought to bear on the 
men. I told him that I — not; that I was in a position to know, and did 
not believe there had been. The position the men took was that they had been 
informed that men were coming to take their places and they preferred to quit 
rather than be disc . Lieutenant Lyon went out and I remained with Mr. 
Culbertson; he said he ht Lyon would try to put the men to work by force and 
asked me if I thought an could be accomplished by working men at the 
point of the bayonet. I told him I did not think there could, as it required all 
to work together at the best of times. Lyon went to the hall and soon after Mr. 
Culbertson went there also. I saw Lieutenant Lyon and a number of men go 
into the hall and went there myself. 


Mr. Gill’s testimony corroborated the scene described by Mr. 
Cornell and the speeches as stated by Mr. Cornell. 


Iwent to my one and then went to the mine, and took charge of the men 
who had — ere. The men said they had quit work because they did not 
pat to stay there and train men to do the work upon which they themselves 

epended for the age of their families. I never heard of any prearranged 
plan for destroying Bunker Hill and Sullivan mill. I believe if the men 
working with me had known of any such conspiracy, they would have told me. 
The men were of exceptionally character in that mine; they had held their 

tions for years, accumulated money, and most of them had families and 
omes of their own. were superior as a class of citizens to the miners in 
any community with which I have ever had any experience. There was the 


most friendly existing between the men and the owners, and there 
never was any disorder in Burke. 
TESTIMONY OF L. J. SIMPKINS, 
L. J. Simp: a resident of Wardner, age 34 years, an electrical 
engineer, testified as follows: 
T did not 


te in the disturbance at Wardner on April 29, 1899, and knew 
nothing of it until it had transpired. I was arrested at my place of business on 
the morning of May 8 by four negro soldiers. They came into my room and said 
to me, “Come on here; we want A ll They had no warrant, and refused tosay 
on what ¢’ I was arrested. ey took me out into the street and placed me 
in line with five or six other men they had arrested. They marched us up to the 
Last Chance office, and kept arresting persons as we went on. They arrested 
street. Two men who were strangers from Portland, 
Oreg., were standing on the street and a soldier said to them, ‘‘ What are you 

ng at?” They rn “Looking to see what you are going to do with those 
men.” The soldier , “* You get in here; I will show you what I am going to 
do with them,” and they threw them into line. The men had only come Into 
the town the day before. There were about 150 ees of the Bunker Hill 


and Sullivan running about with guns and acting as spotters, pointing out 
about every one passed, and the soldiers arrested than. I knew @ vent 
Har} of legal weg (Witness named a number of them and the positions they 
hea the Hill mine.) The soldiers took us to where Captain Batchelor 
a his headquarters at the baseball grounds, where we were searched and every- 
om taken from us. Here we were Kept until night; and the soldiers continued 
a inging in all day. At night there were over a hundred of us, all 
— of e two 8 rs just mentioned. It was a cold 
stal , and at t by a guard of soldiers to Kellog’s old 


th _ oo Batchelor gave us to under stand that he was 
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was just an act of mercy on his to see that 

night. ‘The next dup tiey peo eee coe continued bringing fn prisoners al 

number of men trom Burke an u 

{hom on the lower of the stable. At that time we were so crowded that 

a was ne seo. The men were getting sick; some of the sick- 

with a ft & board along the fence. One man, « Swede, was taken 

baton around in a queer way. A soldier hollered, “Halt,” 

with a heed and the soldier struck him on the head 
He 


pase, will learn you to halt when I say halt.” 
called the corporal of the guard. The cor- 
Man over with his foot and said, “I guess you fixed that 
they threw some water on the man and he came to. 
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Although it was raining and cold we had no blankets and no fire, and conse- 
quently we suffered very much, We were so crowded in this stable that only half 
of us could lic down at a time. Captain Batchelor came up and told us that he 
had given orders to the soldiers that if the stable caught fire and we attempted 
to escape to shoot us, so we would have to be careful about matches. Then we 
called a meeting and appointed men to watch continually to see that no one 
struck a match, At night we had two candles lit, so that we could watch and 
see what the men were doing. The corporal came up with four or five soldiers 
and said, ‘What are you God damned sons of bitches doing with these lights up 
here?” I was on guard at the time, and tried to explain to him that the lights 
were to enable us to watch the men. He said, “‘ Well, you put those lights out; 
and the first son of a bitch that lights a light I will bore him full of holes.” 
From that time we were in darkness. We had nothing to eat until the next day 
ataboutdp.m. When they fed usa man was given a pan with food and told 
to take 25 men with him toeat outof the pan. Wehad no knives, forks, or spoons, 
and the men from Burke were just as they came out of the mines, with their 
mining clothes on (or almost no clothes), and their hands and faces grimed with 
slime and grease from the mines. You had to dive in with all that filth and eat 
your mulligan and bread just like a lotof hogs. For three or four days it went on 
that way before we had a chance to wash, and then our friends brought us the 
basins, soap, and towels. In the meantime from the food and exposure many of 
the men were taken with diarrhea, and as only one man at a time was allowed to 
ro to the closet, a great many could not control themselves and were obliged to re- 
ieve themselves on the floor. The stench was something terrible. One evening 
a man named McClellan went to the closet. I was watching him, as it was my 
time next. After he came out of the closet I saw the soldiers halt him, two of 
them. They made him hold up his hands, and went through his pockets and 
robbed him of his money. I sawthem take the money—saw the bills in their 
hands. I asked him when he came in, and he said they had robbed him of 
ninety-odd dollars. On the third day I was there we werein the yard and two 
soldiers came up to me, and one said, “Is your nar Simpkins?’ I said, “ Yes.” 
He said, “* We want you.” ‘‘Whatdo you want?’ I said. He replied, We will 
show you what we want; we will fix you; come on.” They took me toa lumber 
yard back of the building and said, ‘‘ Stand up there with your back against that 
building.” I said, ‘What for?” ‘God damn you,” they replied, ‘stand up 
there,” and they jabbed me with the bayonet up against the building. One said, 
‘Stand there, or we will fix you.” Theystepped off 10 or 15 feet and cocked their 
guns. Then Burch, the superintendent oi the Bunker Hill mine, stepped up and 
wanted to know what I was there for, and I told him I would like to know myself. 
He said, ** Well, do you realize the position youarein?” I said, “Itisa pretty hard 
matter for a man to realize any position at this time.” ‘ Well,” he said, “Simp- 
kins, they have got enough evidence against you to hang you, but if the court is 
real lenient you might get off with fifteen or twenty years. Now,’ he said, 
“vou have got a patent that is worth considerable money; what good is it going 
to do youif you are in jail fifteen or twenty years orif you are hung? I come here 
to give you a show for your life. Tell me who blew up the mine and I will see 
that you get clear.’ I told him I did not know who blew up the mill nor any- 
body connected with it. Then he wanted to know who the leaders were. I 
told him I did not know. Then he wanted to know where they were. I told 
him I should judge they were out of the country, as they had plenty of time to 
get out; that I neither knew who nor where they were. “ Weil” he said, “ you 
wont tell me?” I said, “TI can’t tell you.” He returned to the soldiers and 
said, “‘Iam through with him; throw him back in the pen,” and they put me 
back. 

Mr. Sutzer. “ When the soldiers com 
and cocked their guns were you afrai 
A. Yes; I expected to be killed. 

Mr. SuLzer. And while you were in this condition this man Burch, superin- 
tendent of the Bunker Hill mine, made those propositions to you? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Suizer. What is this patent you have? 

Answer. A patent on a rotary engine and waterway. 

Mr. SvULzeErR. What have you been offered for it? 

Answer. Nineteen thousand dollars for a third interest. 

Mr. Suizer. Did any other representative of the Bunker Hill mine approach 
you or make any offer to you? 

Answer. Yes, there was a man named Jack Donaldson came and had me called 
to him. He said he was authorized by Mr. Forney to come and make me an 
offer if 1 would implicate two men in the blowing up of the mill. Lasked him 
what offer he had to make, and he said he was authorized to offer me $10,000. He 
said it didnot matter who I implicated, so that lL implicated two men; one was 
Mike Dowd, the assessor of Shoshone County, and the other either Dan Kildee or 
Bill Kenned y,of Gem. These two were miners, and I had never met either of 
them, and of course knew nothingof them. Hesaid somebody had tosuffer for 
blowing up the mines, and they wanted to hang these men, or put them in the 

nitentiary, or run them out of the country. The Bunker Hill and Sullivan 

Xompany had had trouble with the assessor, because he had advertised the prop- 
erty for sale for nonpayment of taxes. 

Mr. Sutzer. How long were you incarcerated in the bull pen? 

Answer. From May 8 to September 20; then I was taken to Wallace and put in 
the jail and ~~ over two months, 

Mr. SutzER. Were you charged with any crime? 

Answer. I could never learn what they charged against me; there was never 
any indictment shown or read to me. 

Mr. SuLzER. Did you ask for counsel. 

Answer. I did, and it was refused me. 

Mr. Sutzer. Who had charge of feeding the prisoners? 

Answer. A man named Tony Tubbs, the steward of the Bunker Hill mine. He 
has charge of their boarding house now, and has had for three or four years. 

Mr. SutzER. Explain your treatment by the Federal soldiers. 

Answer. Our confinement was very close; we had no room for exercise. 
Through the summer the heat was intense. Some of the men would cut holes 
through the boards for fresh air, and Captain Edwards’ would have them put in 
the house on bread and water for seven days for such an offense. If they 
did anything that did not please the cook or the deputies, they met the same 
punishment. If anybody entered a complaint against a prisoner, the unfortu 
nate prisoner went to the guardhouse for seven days on bread and water. Two 
days of the week were set apart as visiting days, and when our friends came to 
see us we were called out and allowed from three to five minutes to converse 
with them, but there was always a spotter or soldier to listen to what we said, 

Mr. SuLzER. During the time you were there, was there much sickness? 

Answer. Yes, sir; while I was there four or five men I knew died, The first 
three or four days they would not allow a doctor to come in; afterwards they did. 

Mr. SULZER. you know of the death of Mike Devine? 

Answer. Yes, sir; I nursed him when he wassick. We had a little hospital, 
about 10 by 12 feet. It had no floor, and the men laid on straw on the ground 
It was raining and the water running through wet the straw and blankets. The 
night Mike Devine died it rained so that we had to keep moving his bed from 
— to place to keep him out of the water. It was so with the others there. Tho 

leaks from the roof, and the water running on the floor, kept them all saturated. 
The sides of the shed were so open that we had to put paper cones around the 
candles, to keep the wind from blowing them out. Devine died about 8 o'clock 
in the morning. I was giving him his medicine every hour, and toward evening 
I noticed the rattle in his throat that I have noticed in the cases of other dying 
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men, and I told him I thought he wasdying. He said he Genet 0 hinaett, 


and asked me to do hima favor. I told him I would, and he asked me to go fora 
priest for him. I promised him to do so. 1 asked the guard to call the corporal, 
and told him I wanted to go to Captain Lavelle’s office. The corporal took me 
to the captain, and I told him Mike Devine was dying and wanted to see a priest, 
and asked permission to send for one. Captain Lavelle said, “Neither Mike 
Devine nor any of the rest can see a wee oranybody else. Those are my orders, 
and they must be strictly obeyed.” hen I told Mike he could not see a priest, 
he wanted to see his partner, Bill Kennedy, who was also in the bull pen, as he 
wanted to tell him how to dispose of his property. Captain Lavelle refused this 
request also, and Devine died about 8 o’clock in the morning. He died of expo- 
sure; he was an old man, over 60, I should judge. His uest was that he should 
be buried in the Miners’ Union Cemetery at Wallace. The women of Wallace 
toes the body and buried it themselves—all the men of the village were in the 
ull pen. 

Mr. SuLzer. Tell us of the death of McMillan, and what he said to you. 

Answer. McMillan died from the result of exposure; he took cold, and his 
death was the result. He said he never had believed that a being in the form 
of a man could treat his fellow-man as he had seen men treated there by United 
States soldiers. He attributed his death to the treatment he had received, to the 
want of oes shelter, and decent food. 

Mr. Suizer. Tell us what you know of the death of Johnson. 

Answer. Johnson’s mind had become unbalanced from the effect of the treat- 
ment he had received, and he believed that he was to be put to death. Johnson 
was ordered to be sent to the lunatic asylum, and Dr. ce, with a guard of 
soldiers, took him to the depot. The bull pen stood on an elevation just above 
the depot. My attention was attracted by hearing some shots fired, and I went 
to the side of the building and looked through a crack. I could see the river 
quite plain. I saw a man in the river, and heard two or three shots fired. I saw 
the negro soldiers on both sidgs of the river running one way and another, and 
saw them goto a clump of bushes and pull a man out. A soldier by the name 
of White, who did the shooting, told me afterwards when he came on rd that 
when they qt to the station Dr. France went into the depot and left Johnson 
with him. He said that he walked along the depot platform, and the first thing 
he knew someone called out, ‘There goes your man!’’ He said he lookec 
up and Johnson was ru across the street, and he followed him, and 
Johnson ran onto the bri an ra off into the river. He said Dr. France 
came running up and called out, ‘Shoot! shoot!!”’ and he shot. Johnson was 
taken out dead. A young Swede also diedinthe bullpen. He came in suffering 
from fistula, and the doctor seid he died from exposure and bad food. On 
November 15 I was taken from the bull pen to the a in Wallace. A ay 
came to me and said, ‘I have orders from Captain Edwards to take you to Wal- 
lace. We have just three minutes to get to the twin.” I said, “I want to get my 
things.” He said, “We haven't got time.’ SoI went and left my belongings. 
He took another man named McKelvey, also. I said, ‘ Well, bo will esea 
this bread and water racket anyway,” but when I got to the jail, the jailor said 
he had orders from Captain wards to place me in solitary confinement on 
bread and water. I was kept on bread and water for nine days, and in solita 
confinement in a dark cell for about 60 days. I was not allowed to see or spea 
to anyone for that length of time.” 

Mr. SULzER. What was the object of persecuting you in this wa 

Answer. I have never learned; there was never any charges brought; I was 
told that it was the orders of Captain Edwards. 

Mr. Sutzer. Who is this Captain Edwards? 

Answer. Capt. F. A. Edwards, Troop L, First United States Cavalry. 

Mr. SULZER. Do you know why he persecuted you in this way? 

Answer. I don’t know; he never gave any reason. 

Mr. SuLzer. Do you know anything of the attempt to escape, by digging a tun- 
nel, which was made by the men? 

Answer. There was talk of our being held in the pen until January, and the 
men dreaded the cold winter in such a place, so they attempted to a tunnel 
with knives they had stolen from the cook’s place. e tunnel was vered 
about 4 o’clock on September 18 or 20, and the next morning a deputy came in 
and said tain Edwards wanted us. The captain and his orderly took us out 
back of the 1 pen, and said, “I want a ditch dug here.” Buck Robertson was 
the first man he spoke to and said, “ Will you dig that ditch? Robertson said, 
“No, sir.” He said, “ Strone, will you dig that ditch?” “No, sir,’”’ said Strone; 
She ee ttl ton Se a ete 
up there, ng the nce, five paces 4 any of those 
men move, shoot them.” Well, om kept bringing out the -_—, five ata time, 
and I began to get curious to see all who were coming out. I looked around, 
and Captain Edwards saw me. He said, “ God damn you, Simpkins, right about 
face there. Guard, if that man or any other moves, shoot him in tracks.” 
So they kept on ey to and all refused todig, until —< = the 
men on the line. We up all that day until t; some were eaded, 
and others in all sorts of conditions. We were allowed to move; we were 
inside the barbed wire incl and the soldiers in line in front of us. When 
all were brought out, wards said, ‘‘I will see that work; I'll keep 
you here till you rot—until I make you work.” Some one “We haven't 
any permit from Steunen' towork.” I don’t think the captain understood 
joke, or at least what was $ aor oe “You are a lot of damned cow- 
ardly curs. Damn anyway. ~¥ pes all; I will make you work, or I will 
starve you to it.” We were kept there night, and then marched into the bull 
pen and searched; eve was taken from us. The straw was taken out of 
= pan, and we had to sleep on the hard boards, which ran crosswise in the 

unks, 


when we were being taken out to work there was in the line an old soldier, a 
Grand Army man, who drawsa pension. He had 
hip, and limped painfully, throwing his head and shoulders side to side. 


One of the n guards said to him, “ Walk straight there, you God damned son 
of a bitch. cm yond ene ae The id said, “I 
am & ; I can’t a damned!” the 

“Tl cri ;” and he struck with gun and knocked him down 
kicked old soldier's name was James. He was from Ohio. At another 


tiene ene ENE Fira: 07 DO 0,200 wo Dart De pe Sen ¢ Gatiow pan 


was very common among 
eae you went before Dr. France’s coroner’sinquest. Did you 
wan e 
Ree, ban t etm ie . They were all employees of the 
pay 


TESTIMONY OF LEVI P. MILLER, 
Levi P. Miller, a resident of Burke, Idaho, age 55 ,, 
served the Union during the civil war, and on April 2 
watchman at the Tiger-Poorman mine, testified as follows. 


On April 29 I was in the Providence Hospital, near Wallace, and | \ 
lesecent. There was an hour or two of su ine, and I walked Up into town - 
or 800 yards. It is only a small eee. I walked down there to ev: . \)” 
exercise, and to get a paper. I did this when the weather would permit. 
the 29th I was in the town before noon. There seemed to be a little...” 
on the street, and persons were calling to each other, “Why, look 2! 
Northern depot, look &t the people.” It was said they were mine... {be 
down from the mines. I saw quite a lotof people. They were ¢)j:)),),,. .." 
the car catcher and onto the cars. I saw one man coming up town jJ.\,...” 
mask and a gun. Well, that aroused my American spirit. I said |)..." 
believe in that sort 0} thing; according to my views, a man would hide jis; 
to do anything derogatory to the good name of American citizenship, »),,| | ),\\ 
belo to a miners’ union. I went to the hospital after that and haq .- 
dinner. About 3 in the evening I walked over to the town again, and pac 
by the O. R. & a. Gopet. Mr. Lambert, the agent, was a very pleasant gentjn,,. 
and I asked him, ‘‘ What is the news?”’ He said there was a telephone ynoc 
to the effect that there had been some shots fired down there at Wri 
said: “Mr. Lambert, that is terrible; if they start that way, there wj)| }, 
terrible deeds committed there, which will reflect upon the whole count; 
only on the miners, but on the whole community.” He said he regrett | |; 
much. I went on down town, and while I was there heard a repor; 1), 
explosion had been heard, but I did not hearit. Theysaid the Bunker |{j]| ; 
had been blown up. That seemed to throw a pall over the commuyit, 
people felt sad, and expressed their regret that such a thing should or ¢,\));j ,, 
After supper I went to the villageagain. But few ple were on the streets ana 
the saloons were closed. I saw the train going back with the men on jt. who ;, 
stopped and = out again. On Tuesday the doctor gave me some medi, 
and told me I could go home; if I would be careful and not get wet or take. 
I would get along very well. I went home that afternoon, On Wednesday] wa: 
choring around home. On Thursday there was still some snow on the gro), 
and I was cleaning it up, when about 12 o’clock the train came in \ it) 
on it. They got off the cars and walked up the track, passing my }ivuse, 
a bachelor, and myself and brother live together, and i do the cookin; 
soldiers posted sentinels above my house, but I did not go near them. A)out 5 
o'clock my brother came from work; he was shift boss at the Tiger-Poormay 
mine, and he came to change his clothes, I asked him what was going on, gyi 
he said a number of men had already been arrested; I said, ‘ Well, I will go uy) 
town and see what is goingon.” I yer pess of the way up, when I met Mr, Town. 
send, a messenger on the Northern Pacific Railroad, and he whispered to me,“ yoy, 
had better go back or they will gather you in and take you along.” [ turned 
leisurely, so as not to excite suspicion, and walked slowly back, so the soldiers 
would not think I was trying to run away. By this time my brother had 
changed his clothes, and I told him what I had learned. He said, “Wel!,] an 
going uptown anyway, and will get my supper there.” Well, he went up- 
town, and was gathered in without his supper. The crowd kept drifting down 
toward me. I saw some civil officers coming down the wagon road, appr ing 
my house. They went in the house above mine, where a widow, Mrs. Holloman, 
lived. I saw them coming to my house, and the thought struck me, “If the, 
are going to search I had better get my purse,” which contained $315 in gold, and 
I put it in my ket just as they came in. They looked around and asked me, 
“Have you any arms here?” I said, ‘‘No; I have not; youcan look for your 
selves.” “Oh, no,” he said, “we will take your word for it.” They started to 

© out and I said, ‘‘Don’t you want me?” He replied, “No.” I stood in the 
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oor and saw a soldier talking to Mrs. Holloman. She told me afterwards he 
asked her, ‘Who is that man?” She said, “Oh, you don’t want him, he’s just 
out of the hospital.” Thesoldierreplied, ‘‘ No; we don’t want sick people.” In 


the meantime the shift had just come out of the mine, and they were al! taken, 
without supper or opportunity to change their wet clothing. The railroad crossed 
the creek just above my house, and a soldier standing on the bridge called to 
me, “Hello,” and beckoned to me to comie over to him, I said, ‘‘ Do you want 
me?” He said, “‘ Yes; come over here.” I went in, locked the doors, and came 
out the back way. I went down the road crossing to the bridge and went over 
into the crowd. The crowd drifted farther down to the wagon bridge, where 
we were huddled together, while the soldiers continued to arrest everyone they 
saw. While standing there I keto some of the soldiers, and told them that 
I had been a soldier, and would like to speak to an officer, as I did not think 
they would arrest me. I had not the faintest idea that such things could be 
done under the American flag as I saw done afterwards; that a citicen of good 
character and standing could receive such treatment as I saw them receive. 
I was willing to obey aliy order, because I thought they were helping to further 
justice. They told me t there would be some little examination and that 
would be the end of it, and I thought the same. Finally there was «in officer 
placed on the middle of the bridge and we were told to come up, one by one, 
and give him our names, and we did so. As they ave their names the men 
went over to the train and were put into the freight cars. I had to be lifted 
or puiled into the car. I was not able to get in unassisted. I saw another old 
veteran there—a man about .62 or 63 years of age—who was very lame, and 
another with an artificial leg. They had to be lifted into the car. Thi 
train soon pulled out and we were soon at Kell or Wardner Junction. By 
this time it was quite dark, and and y. I had no overcoat, and 
nothing - around me. We were taken out of the car and grouped to 
ther in the rain on the platform. After standing there in the rain tor 
fan hovr we were told to march, and we tramped through the mui and 
slush to @ large building which afterwards proved to be a large barn. |! 
stood in a sort of depression, and halted in front of it. They would call out 
ve of you step forward,” and five negro soldiers would search them. Som: 

of the men did not obey orders promptly, and the soldiers used some prv''y bad 
lgngaage ty Dem. One white officer said, ‘God damn , We Will teach some 
of you to behave yourselves.” I am sorry to say so, but this was said by & 
white officer. The only thing th knives. I omitted to 
teli you that at Burke I called Mrs. Holloman to meand gave her my purse, 01 
I I had done so. When we were searched we were told to go into 
the barn. It was dark in there and every little while some one would shout, 
amp on me.” Igroped my way about until ! got ™ 
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bac a and in that position all ht. I noticed when daylight 
ee ee been stalls in hone which fad been taken out, but some 
of the uprights were left and it was against one of these that 1 wv 
reclining. At about 4 o’clock in I wanted to go out, and mad 
my way to the door over the sleeping men. I found a crowd at U e door 
waiting their to go out. I pushed b them and told the guard I wanted to 
goout. He “Well, you can’t go; back there,” and he put his bayonet 
against me. Some of the men called ‘ , Miller, come back.” Finally the 
guard took me out, and on the way back he said, “Get along lively ther: get 
along ‘aed “Look here, my be a Betie leokent with = : d 
man; I can’ ; thirty-four years was down elping to free 
such as You weren't born then. I have an honorable discharge 
from States service, something which perhaps you will never «+ 
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“ , a God damn what you've got; dis gun wants to smoke 
He said, * I ost ah a cartridge into his , and I turned and said, “Shoot, 
anyhow, on of a bitch; I am old enough to die,” and I have seen things 


you black made me feel that I ought to have died right then. The 
since then Wt and said, “Put the hepenst to me = me eee & a 

pO mealong. W to the 
corer the bayonet to my back and pus ong. When I got back to the 


Hel . ting in through the crowd, and I wanted to 
stable there we the . but he pulled a pistol on me and told me to get 
remonstra e men inside cautioned me to keep quiet and said, “ For 


inside an re he such a row as that; you will make it worse for all of us.”’ 
Goass 


oe of them in there who were just as good as I am, or better, 
There were hundrens dynamiters or anything of the kind, About 11 o'clock we 
aio jied out to get something to eat. That was the first meal we had had 
Were ears a . I probably did not feel as badly as the rest of them, 
since We) the men had been arrested as they came off shift, and had had no 
because a were held in their wet mining clothes, which they were not allowed 
supper, a Figbt or ten men were called out at a time, and each man was given 
to chang®’ oiled meat, a potato, a piece of bread, and a tin cup of coffee; then he 
a piece ii back anywhere in the yard, sit down on the ground, and eat as best 
ae ld. Mr. Whitney had sent me a pair of blankets for myself and a pair for 
he (or her from home, and toward evening I located where I would camp in the 
a the floor and s my blanket there. Many of us were fearful of fire 
hay that the men would light matches to smoke, so we appointed Mr, Cornell to 
and i That night, while trying to +4 to sleep, all at once I felt a lot of water 
wai ie down on me, and I heard others calling out about it. There were men 
= us who would have to attend to the call of nature, and it would run down 
th oa y the cracks in the floor upon us below. I, myself, twice during the night, 
; 4 . void urine al of my blankets, because I could not get out, and, 
her my experience of the morning, I thought it the easiest way out of the trou- 
bl . That day (Friday) some of the men had been smoking, and a negro corporal 
a in and wie his pistol, as he walked in and carried it in his hand. He 
did some of the worst cursing Iever heard. He said, “God damn it, I want you 
fellows to understand that there is no smoking allowed here,” and then he gave 
a other orders and said, ‘‘ By God, I will shoot the first son of a bitch I find 
disobeying those orders.” On. Saturday at noon I was released. I was only in 
the bull pen two nights, but it was two hundred years too long. I protested 
ainst the inhumanity and brutality of the treatment as much as I dared. 
eit LENTZ. State whether you saw any evidence of lawlessness or insurrection 
at Wallace, or Burke, or along the railroad, or elsewhere between May 2 and 4. 
‘Answer. No, sir; it was the quietest time I ever saw in Burke, up to the time 
5 3 came there. 
r LENT, Did you make a statement before the Industrial Commission? 
nswer. Ye : 

Mr LENTZ, Was your statement correctly reported? 

‘Answer. No, sir; they sent me a copy, which was not at all what I had stated, 
and I made a great many ms and sent it back, but my statement was 
published without the corrections. My statement as to my treatment by the sol- 
diers was cut out entirely, not published at all; and I most certainly did testif 
to it. My whole statement was garbled and edited, and not at all what I testi- 
fied to. 

Mr. Lentz. Were citizens arrested for talking? 

Answer. Yes; there were some miners brought in from Missouri, and Sinclair 
issued an order to arrest anyone who was found talking tothem. Several were 
arrested for that. 

TESTIMONY OF WILLIAM R. SHIELDS. 


William B. Shields, age 70 years, a traveling salesman, resident 
of Mullan, Idaho, testified as follows: 


I left Mullan on April 30, to make a trip into Montana until about May 9. I 
was at a little station called St. Regis, in the State of Montana, about 32 miles 
from the Idaho line. I met there an acquaintance named Charles Francis, who 
was boarding at the restaurant and who told me he had been working for the 
St. Regis Lumber arene. He told me he had been there for six months. 
7 the day of which I speak a train came down with some troops on it. Some 
of the a were some ers ina box car. The train stopped, and 
Francis walked up the track to where it stood, and it seems he recognized one 
of the prisoners and was to him. I could hear them. All at once a white 
man and five or six negro came out of the coach and told Francis “to 
iy in there, we want too.” Francis said, ‘‘What do you want me for?’ 

hey said, “Well, just get in there; no more words.” ‘Get on there;’”’ and they 

ut him on the box car, He was in his shirt sleeves at the time. I walked down 
eeping, however, at a very distance. I heard him say, “If you will 
give me a chance, I can prove that I have not been in the Coeur d’Alenes for six 
months.” I ~— they had been accusing him. I did not hear what they 
said to him, but I asked him if he had any money, and he said ‘Nota cent.” IT 
said, I have a couple of dollars, and started up to give it to him (it was all I 
had). A negro soldier said to me, ‘Old man, you had better stand back, if you 
don’t want to take a trip to Wardner.” As I did not want to take a trip, espe- 
cially on that train, I stood back. Francis said, ‘‘I have no coat.” I said, “Well, 
I will = across to the restaurant and have them send your coat to you,” anda 
negro soldier said to him, “Never mind, we will get his coat.’’ So I took 
no further action, but the train left, taking him along without any coat. While 
the train stood at the depot en out some around the planing mill, 
but arrested no one else.. I to one of the negro guards, “‘Are you people 
arresting men in Montana?” and he replied, ‘Yes, we arrest the damned sons 
of bitches wherever we can catch them.” I asked, ‘Who is in command of 
bee Pag He replied, “Lieutenant Lyon.” I saw no warrant shown or 


TESTIMONY OF WILBUR H. STEWART. 










Wilbur H, 82 years old, a newspaper publisher and a 
resident of Wallace, testified as follows: 

My was a sort of free lance, affiliated neither with the miners’ union or 
ry. lee a posses. On the morning of April 29, 1899, 
I slept late, as the Thad run off the issue of my paper, which occu- 

ed the greater the night. About 9o0’clock in the morning of the 

y referred to called me and said there was something going on in 
om as there were so men around some one been killed 
Th e mines, I went out to learn what the excitement was about. 
; ere had been no of kind before this, nor was there any law- 
wen y, nor that. I had been among the miners at 
paw pst never heard of any demonstration of any kind to be 
Ps e either or el A train was at the depot with a large number of 
sete a gC ‘ boarded it ullan and went to Wardner. I did 
Hill ow of the blowing up of the Bunker 
ond ta rence. On the of May 25 Bartlett Sinclair 
one my office _ Sinclair “TI find you have 

oa and ion, and have con- 
clud 


” This Game was absolutel 
pao popes, as files will chow. 
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which required legal publication, but I was refused, and told all work must be 
sumeges right there. Major Smith told me to come along, and not keep them 
wa “ps: was taken to Wallace, and put in jail and kept over night. The 
next afternoon I was taken to the bull pen. Major Smith was in command of the 
troops of the First United States Cavalry at Wallace. I was taken to the bull pen 
on the evening of May 26, and arrived there just at the time the prisoners were 
having their afternoon meal. I had had nothing to eat that day, and was very 
hungry, but could not eat such stuff as I saw fed to the men, and under such con- 
ditions. It was raining, and the men were sitting around the inclosure, in the 
mud, eating from the pans, I was given a bunk in the shed, and slept on the 
straw. The first day or two I was compelled to do the most revolting and filthy 
work, carrying out garbage and the contents of privy vaults. It made me sick, 
and it was impossible for me to eat anything; besides, I was subjected to insults 
and ‘adignities from the negro soldiers, on every hand, that were humiliating in 
the extreme, perfectly unbearable. I became so sick that I was ordered to the 
hospital—that was on Sunday. Sunday night I slept none, and about 4 o'clock 
Monday morning a negro soldier came up and shook me and said “ Here, get up 
here, lwantyou.’’ Iasked him what he wanted. He said, “I want you to go out 
there and help empty those privy vaults.” I said, “I am sick; I’m not able to go; 
I have been sick two days, and have been ordered to the hospital this morning.” 
He said: ‘It don’t make any difference, I want you to goand do this work.” Itold 
him I had been exempted from work, and was sick, and I would not doit. He 
said: ‘It don’t make a damned bit of difference if you die, you have got to get 
up there, you white sons of bitches, you are getting too familiar around here, 
and we have got to put a a to it.” Icalled the corporal of the guard ; he came 
and had quite a dispute with the guard. The private insisted that I should be 
made to work; that I was no better than anybody else, and that he would like 
to see such “sons of bitches”’ made to do a little work of that kind, as it would 
do them good. I told him if I went out they would have to carry me, and they 
finally leftme. About 9 o’clock Dr. Stratton came and took me to the hospital, 
where [remained a week, The general treatment of the prisoners was something 
terrible, revolting to an independent American citizen at all times, at other 
times there was some very severe, uncalled for,and humiliating treatment and 
insults. The men were cursed and abused by the negro guards and the officers, 
and called the yilest names; the most abusive epithets were applied to them. | 
was in the bull pen just two months and two days; I was released July 27, 

Mr, LENTZ. Were you ever given a trial of any kind? 

Answer. No, sir. 

Mr. LENTZ. Were you allowed to consult an attcrney? 

Answer. No, sir. I repeatedly asked to see Mr. Jones or Mr. Reddy; in fact, 
I do not think a day passed that I did not make the demand, but I was never 
allowed to see an attorney. 

Mr. Lentz. After you were released from prison did Mr¢Sinclair ever say any- 
thing to youabout publishing a paper which would support him and his methods? 

Answer. At the time of my release, July 27, there was an order sent down to 
Captain Edwards to release me to come to Wallace to report to Sinclair. My wife 
came to me and advised me to accede to all of Sinclair’s demands to secure my 
release, as I wassick. I went to the hotel at Wallace, and my wife went out and 
found Sinclair. He came to the hotel parlor. There were some other parties in 
the room and he asked them to retire, as he wanted to talk tome privately. After 
they had gone, he asked me what I intended to do. I told him I did not know 
whether I would go back to the bull pen or not. He told me it would depend 
on circumstances whether I would be released or not, and went on to say that 
he hoped I would return to Mullan and resume the publication of my paper. I 
told him I could not, as the authorities held the material. He said, “ will see 
that it is returned to you.”’ I told him it would be of no use, as the stuff was all 
pied, jumbled up, and useless. He said that he would have it returned, and said, 
“*T hope you will conclude to come out on the side of law and order, and support 
the State and military authorities in the policy they are pursuing here.” f told 
him I considered I had always been on the side of law and order, and would 
continue on that side, but I did not think I would continue publication under 
those conditions. He told me that I should remember if I did resume publication, 
and continue to pee my former policy of attack on the authorities, I could 
expect to go backin the bull pen. For that reason I did not resume the publication. 
He told me that I should remember that in a fight of this kind, where the State 
took up the fight against an organization of laboring men orany other classof indi- 
viduals, my judgment should show me, that the State would win; that there was 
no question as to which side would be victorious. He said, ‘‘It is only a matter 
of policy with you anyway whether you support the State or the labor organi- 
zations—a question of dollars and cents.’’ He said, “If you will do as I suggest, 
we will see that you are nothing the loser; we will see that it will be to your 
financial benefit to do this.”’ 

Mr. LENTZ. Tell us what you know of the death of Johnson. 

Answer. He was a foreigner, I believe, a Swede or a Finlander. He was taken 
before Dr. France’s kangaroo court (as it was called) and examined. When he 
came back he told us they had told him they were going to hang him if he did not 
give the names of some men who were implicated in the blowing up of the mill; he 
talked of it for two or three days, and seemed to be thoroughly convinced that 
they would hang him. He was taken up the second time and after he returned, 
told us the same thing. They were erecting a guardhouse near the prison, and 
Johnson took up the idea that they were erecting a scaffold to hang him on, and 
that excavation was to be his grave. AsI was going to the kitchen one time I 
saw him pounding himself on the head with an Indian club. This was taken 
away from him, and some of his friends took charge of him and prevented him 
from doing violence to himself, and reported the matter to the sergeant of the 
guard. That was about2 p.m. About 7 in the evening, two soldiers came in 
and took Johnson out. The next morning I heard some shots fired outside, I 
was looking through a knot hole in the side of the pen, watching the soldiers 
drill. The shots were fired down towards the other end ofthe bull pen. Igotup 
on the rafters and crawled to the window in the end of the barn. I saw from the 
window the soldiers running around, and heard other shots fired, but I could 
not see what they were firing at. I watched them till they went down to the 
river, and saw them run into the water to a little strip of land, a sort of island; 
they ran up that and into the water again, and after they left the water they 
picked up this man Johnson. It appeared to me that they picked him up out of 
the bushes. He was carried back and I saw him unloaded from ar army wagon 
at the guardhouse, dead. I was told afterwards that he was shot through the 
head. I understood-that he had been pronounced insane by a commission, and 
was being taken to an insane asylum when he was killed. 


TESTIMONY OF EDWARD J. FLANNAGAN, 


Edward J. Flannagan, age 41 years, a resident of Mullan, Idaho, 
for fourteen years, a justice of the peace, testified as follows: 


At the time of the explosion of the Bunker Hill mill I was at the Northern 
Pacific depot at Mullan, ready to take the train to Wallace to attend to some pri- 
vate ess; there was no unusual excitement at Mullan nor had there been. 
I know of no instance where civil process had been resisted, or any indication of 
insurrection or rebellion against the constituted authorities. I was arrested on 
May 6 by a State deputy and 3 negro soldiers; no warrant was served on me, nor 
was I informed of the charge, if any, held against me. The circumstances of the 
arrest were these: I was on the — side of the street from my office, and I 
saw that there was some one in the room searching. I have two rooms, my busi- 
ness office in one and the other I use asa sleeping room and have a folding bed, 
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which stands near the window. On this-day the folding bed was not closed, and 
from the opposite side of the street I saw some one e mattress off the bed. 
The building was guarded by soldiers back and front; I immediately went across 
the street and as I went into my office I saw the deputy take a buckskin purse out 
of my valise and put it in his pocket. I asked him what he was doing and he 
replied, ‘We want you, too.” He turned to the negro soldier and said, ‘You take 
this man,” and I went out in the hallway with the soldier. I asked the negro 
what the deputy had taken out of my valise, and said that I saw him take one arti- 
cle; the soldier said he had taken more than one. Tlecy took me to the lower end 
of town, where they had gathered a number of other citizens, and kept me till 6 
o'clock in the evening, when I was identified, by acceptable witnesses, as having 
had nothing to do with the explosion of the mill, and released me. I went home 
and found the deputy had stolen from my valise a purse containing $12, two silk 
handkerchiefs, and a Colt’s revolver valued at . These things I have never 
recovered, althvugh I have demanded them from the authorities, nor has the 
deputy been prosecuted. Four days after this, I was arrested by a deputy from 
Wardner, on orders from Bartlett Sinclair, but without a warrant. I was taken 
to Wallace that evening and put in jail and kept there until the next day at 2 
o’clock, when I was taken toWardner. When I came tothe bull pen, Edmon- 
ston, the famous permit man, said to =, “Your name is gee 3 yl I said, 
“Yes, sir.” “Are you an American or a foreigner,” he asked. ‘Iam an Ameri- 
can,” Lreplied. “ You can go in the bull pen,” he said, and I wentin. None of 
the civil officers ever asked me a soli qui about the explosion of the mill, 
or my personal connection with an g concerning it. I was there for cighty- 
seven days. The treatment of the men confined there was brutal and inhuman in 
the extreme; the food was vile, and not fit for human to eat, and the serv- 
ing of it was filthy beyond expression. One man was kept in the guardhouse a 
week because he threw a pig's ot, which was putrid and unfit to eat, into the 
slop trough. On the 19th of September all the men in the prison were put on the 
standing line for refusing to dig a ditch, and kept all day, under the most tortur- 
ing conditions. At this time I was sick, but nevertheless met the same tyrannical 
treatment that was meted out to my com ons in misfortune. The circum- 
stance was this: The men had attempted to nf a tunnel, as a means of escape, and 
it had been discovered, and — Ed had determined to dig a ditch to 
age any further attempts of this kind. He called out the men in squads of 
ive, and ordered them to dig this ditch. Every man refused, and was ordered 
to stand up in line. When my time came I told him I was sick, the doctor 
had given me medicine the night before, and had been treating me for three 
weeks for nulated eyelids. The captain told me to go and see the doctor. 
which I did, and he said, ‘‘ You goon and go to work, and when you drop I'll 
get you excused.” I went back and told Edwards what the doctor had 
said; he asked me if I would work, and I told him no. He said, “Get out on the 
standing line.” When all the men had refused and were on the man Capete 
Edw: said, ‘‘I want you men to understand that I will you on b and 
water for thirty days if you don’t perform this work.” One of the men said, for 
a — on the permit . ‘* We have no permit to work.” I think theeaptain 
misunders him, or did not see the t of the joke; anyway he turned 
the en a aan in steps ff the lin ot eet his trocks d during 
the soldiers, “If any man o e, in * an 
the day the soldiers threw down their guns on the men several times. The day 
was extremely hot, and a number of the men had not b: 
course, were eaded. force of the 
fered for water; only one was allowed to go to the tank at a time. 
over two hours before a man could geta men 
under ground all their lives, and the exposure 
terrible ordeal to them. It caused me much suffering with my eyes. The ha 
and we were compelled 
on sour and 


: 


was taken from our bunks 

to sleep on the bare boards for days, and 

water as our only food and drink for nine days. 

allowed any tobacco, and between three and four 
omy visions. the 


a 

bull pen all this tim 
Answer. None whatever. The only resource they had to depend on to save 

them from starvation and d was the labor organizations, and they 

established supply depots in charge of women who looked after the families. 


TESTIMONY OF THOMAS HENEY. 


Thomas Heney, a miner, 40 years of age, a resident of Mullan, 
who worked upon his own mining property, testified as follows: 
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who ordered my arrest. He said, “‘I don’t know; comealong: no arguing) 
This was on June 23, and I stayed in the bull pen until October 
was ever preferred against me. The treatment of the prisoners was or.) "<2 
brutal in the extreme. (Witness corroborated many of the acts of erp.) 
fied to by the witnesses who preceded him.) I was put on the stan)..." 
already referred to and kept standing in the hot sun in one position from «0... 
in the morning till 4.30 in the evening. I heard the words of Captain },;\.\"" 
when he swore at the men and called them cowards and curs. He woe 8 
among the prisoners as General Werier. Captain Edwards told me one 4... 
a pipe cutter was lost, and that he thought the men who cleaned up the yar’ },. 
stolen it. He ordered me to find it. The men said they had not seen it ana 
not of it. Heordered the two men who did the cleaning to be confine, ;. 
dark cell in the guard-house for seven days, and the day they were relo.. 
ae cutter was found where it had been aweek before. A young man no, 
assett was confined to the dark cell and his eyes permanently injuroq j,, | 
sequence of the confinement. There were never any charges preferred ac.i.. 
him and he was released in October without a trial. He had been on) 
move some hay by Lieutenant Smithers and did not obey promptly, 7}, |.’ 
tenant threatened to haye him tied up = his thumbs. On September 29 yp ¢.” 
clair came into the bull and sent forme. When I met him he aske) 
your name Meney?” Isaid‘‘ Yes.” ‘“ Well,” he said, “ we have investi, ited os 
charges against you and have decided to release you.” I replied, “fam yon. 
glad of it, Mr. Sinclair, and now that you have decided to release me] w., H 
ike to know what charges you had against me?” “ Well,” he said, “you yor 
assisting in the defense of the Corcoran case.” Isaid “'Thatis nota fact. })..., 7 
I was arrested nearly a month before the Corcoran case came up, and I ¢)));) » 
have had an to do with it.” He said, ‘Well, you are released by tho 4 sta 
authorities. I will turn you over to Captain Bawards, here.” The Captain said 
“You rt to me to-morrow morning at 9 0’clock.” was on Saturday eyen 
ing, and I said, “ a sick and I would like to report this evening's 
I can get home, as I have been released by the State authorities. You kno that 
Iam innocent, and I don’t want tostay any longer here than is absolutely ;.. 
sary.” He said, “I have been twenty years in the Army and I know my busin, 
you report to me in the morning at 9 o’clock.” The next morning at 9 0'¢\, 
went to the guard and told him the Captain had ordered me to report q } 
there. He said, “TI have nothings 


ung 





ld not 











quarters at 9 o’clock, and that I wanted to go : 
to do about that, Iam on here.” So Idid not get out. When the guard 
was changed at 10 o’clock I tried again and failed, and again at 12, and kept on 


as the was changed throughout the day, but I did not get out. The Cap. 
tain sent for me the next morning, and asked me if I wanted to goto work. ‘| 
asked him for how long. ‘‘ That ain’t it,” he said, ‘‘do a want to go out and 
obey my orders and go to work?” I told him I was sick and could not work 
“Take him back,” he said; and he kept me until October 1. ; 
and water all the time, from Septem 22, when I was released by the State 
authorities, until October 1. So I was held purely by the military authorities 
without any charge against me for ten days, and compelicd to do penal laborby 
the officer in charge. 


We were on bri ad 


TESTIMONY OF JAMES R. SOVEREIGN. 
James R. Sovereign, 47 years of age, a farmer, formerly com- 
missioner of labor statistics for the State of Iowa, and later gen- 
eral master workman of the Knights of Labor, testified as follows: 
I arrived in Shoshone County, Idaho, on September1, 1898. I went there under 


contract with the Democrat Publishing Company to take charge of the IdahoState 
Tribune, a paper et a company. I assumed charge of the paper 
early in October was in iorming my duties as editor, on April 
29, 1 Ihad no connection with the labor o tions other than editing 


their official organ. I wasat a meeting of the Western Labor Union, at Gem, on 
the night of 28, when it is plans were laid for the disturbances 
which the nextday. I at that meeting till most of the mem- 
bers ves goes 11 o’clock. The Bunker Hill situation was elaborately 
no intimation was made of any demonstration of any kind. ‘The 

conclusion arrived at was that the strike was a fail and that the Bunker Hill 
oppenition by the miner's union, 

we be given the matter. I went home to 

very late. I neither heard nor saw any disturbance of any kind. 
I met the superintendent of the Standard mine, and he told 
on Creek were closed. The Standard was already closed, 
250men wereidle. I wason the street, in front of my 
voor they are coming?” "Whois coming’ i sata. and he teplicd “The 
= are P and he replied ‘The 
Conan Gaal and rode on. In a minute or so I —_ the traln whistle, 
; oug ere must 

be some kind of an excursion going on, and called those in the office to look 
they en t ht, if anything was 
as @ newspaper man it was my duty to find it out, and I started down 
to board the train, but it pulled out before I reached it, and went on to Wardner, 
leaving me behind. No one in Wallace seemed to know anything of what was 
going on e or meeting at Wardner, 


and others feared a was proba’ This ome, went pont ® 
o'clock, and at 12 0’ regular passenger train came along, and | go 
on itand went to Wardner. There was not an unusual number of passencers, 
nor was there Sena Se eee an Se wee I got off the train about 
yards from the depot, and walked up; the train seen pass Wallace was 
standing at the depot. Just as I reseed this train, the first explosion at the 
mine occurred. Two other occurred in rapid succession. I wasin full 
view of the mill atthe time. It was a halfa mile away. The train was 
filled with men at the time, and as I passed some one called out, ‘‘ Here is Sove- 
reign; ears throw him on a box car.” did this, and I jumped 
off. it was instantaneous. I went and stood on the platform at the depot for s 
few minutes, when there a promiscuous firing of rifles on the train, by way 
of jubilation, I suppose, as the guns were fired in the air. I thought it would be 
ae Soe bas on See tent, Seeea> ooh on Hee ne. In about fifteen minutes the 
pulled out and went back to Wallace. we reached Wallace I got of 

the train and it went onto Burke. There was no disturbance then or afterwarcs. 


I never saw to indicate a state of insurrection or the least disorler of 
bad feeling of any On May 3 I received a telephone message !ro™ 
Dr. France, asking me to come to Wardner and testify at the coroner's injucst. 
This I did. Attorneys Lindley and Beale in me, They are both 
a for the Bunker Hill and Sullivan mine. did mot question 10 
ything m regare 

ont - the way from Wallace, 
saw no necessity for the 

use of ee een could have controlled the situa 
tion without or ‘As editor of the official organ of 
the article or disorder of any 
respect for w and the constituted 
In 
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trators of any lawlessness, The men engaged in this act were 


ustice the pe . Isaw the men who were arrested at Canyon Creek, 
Yrpelled frow the winnder guard, with their wet clothes on, shivering, in the 


n and saw the treatment of the men confined there. 
itforan hour, At that time the soldiers on guard 
[satin t A 4, and they seemed extremely domineering and overbearing. 
were all : there at that time, some one in the bull pen was calling roll and the 
While I ne gettiDg into line for some purpose,and as they came into line in the 
men ee cored the front ranks forward; the soldiers were very abusive to 
rear eT said, “Stand back there, you God damned white sons of bitches; 
them ok.” ‘After I had heard this repeated a great number of times I rode up 
stand the gate and asked the men in the bull pen whether the words “son of 
close {0 ns the military countersign. Being asked if he thought there was more 
a bite jawlessness in the Coeur d’Alenes than in the city of Spokane, Wash., Mr. 
crime “gn replied: ‘I do not think there was as much; I think there has been more 
Bovercley mitted since law has prevailed than has ever been known prior 
this in a correspon engthoftime. There have been more dissipation,drunk- 
- nd street brawls, more murders; the gambling places are all carried on 
— n violation of the civil laws, and negro soldiers insulted and humiliated 
per a and daughters of the men in the bull pen, sending them indecent propo- 
or writing oan even attempting to force entrance into their houses. In one 
fastance a so-called d tried to force an entrance into the room of a lady 
whan husband was in the bull pen. She swore out a warrant for his arrest, and 
Ko was tried by a justice of the peace, who sentenced him to jail. For this the 
aollas yas arrested and sent to the bull pen, and the deputy released by the 
mnilitary authorities. So it came about that the justices were afraid to issue proc- 
a or attempt to try for fear that they themselves would be thrown 
in the bull pen.” Mr. Lentz asked: ‘‘Have you any knowledge of anything be- 
ing done by any miners’ union Sg Aor in that region, with reference to the 
dectruction of the property of the Bunker Hill and Sullivan, or any other prop- 
erty, OF erence te any mueey to any person?”’ Answer. “No, sir; I have 
not.” Mr, Lentz, ‘State whether the labor unions are criminal organizations or 
whether it is even with their constitution or their membership to advo- 
cate or thecommitting of acrime?” Answer. “No, sir; the miners’ unions 
are not criminal tions. One ht as well expect to organize the lower 
House of Congress into a criminal o tion to blow up the National Library 
under some real or imaginary grievance as to expect to organize a criminal or- 
ization out ofa labor union. In the first prac, it is a physical im bility. 
he radical members always stand in fear and dread of the conservatives, and it 
only requires one or two conservatives to convict an entire membership if they 
pepe come, There has never been a time to my knowledge in the Coeur 
’Alenes 


when they ¢® ull 
rode to the b 
box cars, Indie in front o 


a 
yi 


when the mine rators did not have more or less cordial friends 
inside of the miners’ orga’ tions, and they were welcome friends. It would 
be impossible to a labor organization in direct conflict and in antago- 
nism to its own! ip, Without some objector, I knowit is charged 


that the conservatives in the Coeur d’Alenes yield through the fear of the radi- 
cals, and a long chain of crime is laid at their door. Now, there are criminals 
in all o1 ; in the boards of trade, in the directors and officers of banks, 
in chambers of even in the churches; but that does not make the 
organizations criminal. You can go to New Orleans or Galveston and find in the 
court records crimes committed by longshoremen as great as have ever been 
committed in the Coeur d’Alenes, but to say these crimes were sanctioned by the 


union is absurd and us. I desire to say, further, that a great number 
of the crimes instanced by the governor, in his 1 Sepent to the President for the 
continuance of Federal are crimes that no relationship to the exist- 
ing conditions, or no rela’ between employer and employees, or between 
miners’ organizations and mining companies, but were a difference and conten- 
tion between individual members of tions, 

Mr, Lentz. Is there in the law, written or unwritten, of the labor 
unions which would you, asa member of it, or any member of a labor 


union, to conceal the name of a criminal who happened to belong to it? 
Answer. No,sir; no more than in the Masons, the Elks, or the church. The 
fact is quite the contrary. If 


any member knows of any criminal resolution or 
action by the heisat perfect liberty to make it public, just as much as 
an law-abiding ia be. The unions are law-respecting o i- 
za and it is their duty and object to further and aid good government aw, 
and orderly conditions and further the maintenance of justice. The miners 

build and equipped a hospital in the Coeur d’Alenes at a cost of $35,000; 
they maintain this by an_assessmené on each member of $1 per month. The 
eq ent fo the best and most com etein the West. The unions also have a 
sick it fund of $10 per week while disabled from work and a funeral benefit 
of $100, bo pe Sonn own a cemetery, where the members and their ies are 
buried, and own halls in 


Gem and Burke; all public meet: of every char- 
acter are held in these halls—religious services, church Fame Lys 


ex joint debates, etc. have clubs, and distribute books an 
raehiets among the aa hes have debates upon economics and socio- 


There are many improving and refining features connected 


charged that Brig. Gen. H. C. Merriam did, in defi- 
a4 and contrary to . provisions _ the fourth puneneneet 
of the Constitution, su @ persons, houses, rs, and effects 
of citizens to iehay and arbitrary search tad tolane The 
fourth amendment herein referred to is as follows: 


The right of the to be secure in their persons, houses, rs, and effects 
against seizures 1 not be violated, ‘and no war- 


searches and 
rants shall probable cause, su by oath or affirmati m, and 
artlpelaei aan Tadiiaee tote eeneeneh ne he ae, crnation, and 


The testimony of every witness examined shows the most fla- 
grant and defiant violation of this provision, ially as it relates 










i earn ana property: The testimony of Mr. A. F. Gill alone 
is fully to sustain this charge. Mr. Gill says: 

T was close to Majc Morton all the time. 1 observed his actions and the 

soldiers ere arresting men and searching houses. 

a eben once Bey Boeee (ast in front of ws) 


bm apg 
out at con tebe Re he g oy . Iwatched 
the door; it not d, and he aime it in, 
nd went in and searched the dwelling. He had no 


acts. 
order to break into houses was from 


Morton. I wasstanding near to him 
in a number of different cases. I 
oy enenion. In some cases the 
in the windows. I hea 
foreman of the Hecla 
locked; he then went to 
the window. I 


Mr. Gill states that hundreds of citizens of Burke, of all callings— 
preachers, schdol teachers, justices of the peace, merchants, etc.— 
were seized without warrant or charge of any kind, and they were 
men who would be considered good citizens here in Washington. 
Later than this there was some whisky and some glasses stolen 
from a saloon kept by a prostitute. A deputy named Murphy (an 
ex-convict, who had served a term in the penitetiary for cattle 
stealing) went, in company with this prostitute, and broke into and 
searched the residences of a number of respectable citizens on a pre- 
tense of looking for these glasses. When asked for his warrant, 
Murphy would put his hand on his pistol and say, “This is my 
warrant.”’ In company with this prostitute, Convict Murphy went 
through the houses of the citizens in this way. In some cases they 
broke in; in others they pushed aside the persons at the door and 
forced an entrance. Captain Batchelor, in his telegraphic report to 
General Merriam, says he arrived at Wardner May 2, at 2 o’clock 
p- m., and began a search for arms. This proves, by admission, 
that the soldiers were searching the houses of citizens, without war- 
rant, twenty-four hours at least before the proclamation of the gov- 
ernor was written. 

Mr. Edward J. Flannagan, a justice of the peace, a resident of 
Mullan, testified that a deputy, with a guard of soldiers, entered his 
sleeping apartments, and made thorough search of all his effects, 
taking from a valise, and appropriating, money, his property, to 
their own use, and that he never recovered his property—they had 
no warrant or other civil process—and also seized him (Blannagan ) 
and held him in durance. His testimony, under charge 2, sets out 
all the incidents in detail. Mr. Stimson, one of the county com- 
missioners, testifies that when he was arrested in his place of busi- 
ness, the lodge room of the Odd Fellows, which is located in the 
same building, was searched. Mr. Stimson says in regard to this, 
“*T recognized the deputy as an Odd Fellow, and I told him there 
was an Odd Fellows’ room upstairs, and that there was a para- 
phernalia room there, and as I did not care to have anyone not a 
member of the order intrude there, I asked if he would not search 
that room himself, as I knew they were searching every house for 
arms. He searched the lodge rooms, and reported to Lieutenant 
Murphy, who said it would not be disturbed further. They showed 
no warrant or other civil process. Mr. Wilbur H. Stewart testified 
that his house was searched, and his printing material seized by 
Major Smith and Bartlett Sinclair without a warrant or other civil 
process, and its return upon a demand by writ of replevin refused, 
and that he himself was seized and imprisoned without warrant. 

Fifth. It is charged that the military commander arbitrarily and 
in defiance of the civil law ordered the arrest of the sheriff of the 
county and the board of county commissioners, and subsequently 
deposed them from office on the unproved pretext of neglect of 
duty. This charge is fully sustained by the statement of nearly all 
of the witnesses, especially by Mr. William R. Stimson, one of the 
commissioners; by Mr. Forney, the prosecuting attorney; Mr. Flan- 
nagan, Governor Steunenberg, and Dr. France. There can be no 
denial of the full proof of this charge. 

Sixth. It is cha that the military commander, immediately 
upon the arrival of troops, ordered the arrest of every man who was 
a member of the miners’ union, and also of all citizens who were 
supposed to sympathize with the cause of organized labor. The 
proof of this charge is admitted by General Merriam in his telegram 
of May 2, when he said, ‘‘This is martial law.’’ Every settlement 
in the mining district was dragneted by soldiers, and every miner 
and his friends, regardless of occupation or affiliation, was seized 
and thrown into prison. There were not enough men left in Gem, 
Burke, Wallace, or Mullan to bury their dead, and it was necessary 
for the women to perform thisservice. They were compelled to take 
charge of and distribute the supplies sent by outside labor organiza- 
tions for the relief of the destitute families of the men “arbitrarily 
held in prison without any charge preferred or any trial. 

Although General Merriam denies that he issued a specific order 
to his subordinate officers to arrest all members of the miners’ union, 
yet the fact remains proven that the miners’ union was declared a 
criminal organization; and Governor Steunenberg testifies to the fact 
that he gave a blanket order to arrest everybody in Shoshone County 
whom Mr. Sinclair should desire arrested. Dr. France testifies, 
as well as Mr. Sinclair, that orders were given to arrest all union 
miners at the various mining centers, and it is conclusively proven 
that about 300 arrests of miners were made at Burke by soldiers 
under the command of Major Morton, and the same thing was done 
at Mullan. Indeed, there is no lack of testimony to prove that all 
arrests were made virtually by the soldiers, the deputies merely 
serving to — out individuals, Mr. Sinclair in his cross-examina- 
tion was asked: 
one Hay. Could you maintain martial law without the ald of United States 


Answer. No; if the troops were withdrawn the governor would be compelied to 
dee law at an end, 

Mr. Hay. Are not the troops ordered there by the President of the United 

Answer. Yes. 
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Now the conclusion is obvious. All of these outages are only 


made possible by the presence of the troops sent there by the Presi- 
dent, and all of these out upon the Constitution, the laws, and 
the rights of citizens are the outcome of the acts of the President 
through the power exercised by the military officer in command 
in’ the district. All this pretense of State authority, of sustain- 
ing the constituted authorities, and the commissioning of deputies 
is a mere farce and subterfuge. The fact is patent that the man- 
agement of the Bunker Hill and Sullivan dictate a policy in 
their own interest to a handful of so-called State representatives 
whoserve their policy, and these, with the aid of Federal bayonets, 
impose any hardship, any aes any oppression they may desire 
upon a defenseless and helpless community, and worse still, these 
so-called representatives, and especially the chief of them, Sinclair, 
are a lot of transient interlopers, nonresidents, men of no responsi- 
bility or character in the community, and they dominate, oppress, 
and tyrannize over acommunity, residents for years in the locality, 
whose industry and energy have develo the resources of the 
locality, retrieved it from its primitive wildness, made there homes 
for their families, and surrounded them with the comforts of 
civilization. 

Seventh. It is charged that these citizens were imprisoned in 
what is known as the “‘bull pen,”’ a place unfit for human habita- 
tion, and that so brutual and degrading was the treatment inflicted 
on the prisoners by the United States soldiers under the orders of 
their commanders that one unfortunate man became insane, and 
upon being taken to the county jail he broke from his guard and 
jumped into the river, and a negro soldier, at the command of Dr. 

‘rance, the physician for the Bunker Hill Mining Company, fired 
three shots at him and he was taken from the river dead; and that 
another unfortunate prisoner, dying in the “‘bull pen,’’ begged for 
a priest, and his dying request was denied. 

hese facts are testified to by almost every witness put upon the 
stand; the special acts were stated by Mr. Simpkins, Mr. Stewart, and 
Dr. France himself. The brutality and inhumanity of the treatment 
is the theme of every witness, and the filthy and unsanitary condition 
proven clearly; the ly manner in which the prisoners were com- 
pelled to secure and eat their food is revolting beyond expression. 

Kighth. It is charged that the imprisoned citizens were denied 
the opportunity to confer with their counsel and members of their 
families, and were denied the right of speedy and impartial trial; 
were held in this vile and inhuman imprisonment for several months, 
without charge or indictment oo them, although two sessions 
of the suent Fare were held in the meantime, and during their con- 
finement were treated by the officers and soldiers of the United 
— vow 4 as convicted felons, and ane to work = penal 
employment; were subjected to cruel and degrading ishments, 
oa as being compelled to sleep on bare boards, wele viaeed ona 
diet of bread and water for ten days, and compelled to stand seven 
hours each day (erect) in the hot sun, under penalty of death if 
they attem to sit down or even move. These two unlaw- 
ful punishments were inflicted upon them by the orders of Captain 
Edwards, United States Army, who amused himself by calling the 
prisoners “cowardly curs.”’ 

All of these charges are fully sustained by every witness examined, 
and there can be no question as _ their truth. Reference is made 


to all the testimony charge 3. 
that, by the use of the military power, the 


Ninth. It is charged 
~ = a rlaht of tre was —— for —— in Shoshone cabins 
and the ree speech peaceable assem 
were denied to the te cttiatns of thet community, without 


any excuse or justification whatever. Under this charge, it was 
and others 


proven that Mr. Cornell were arrested and imprisoned 
‘‘for talking too much;’’ that men were arrested for talking to certain 
men from ri who came there to work in the mines; one man, 


even, in Montana, who had not been in Idaho for six months, was 
seized for merely talking to and others were arrested for 


with their wives and children to hold memorial services ;, 
dead and to decorate the graves with flowers. The occasj,, 
similar to the Decoration Day ceremonies held throughout t},.. |", 
but purely local there. On July 11, 1899, almost the enti. 5, al 
mining population of Shoshone County was imprisoned {1 ;)\0 ),,.; 
pen, at any rate all the union miners, which of course pre \,{,.j ~ 
observation of the day by them in.the usual manner, | - 
quently the women of the community determined to carr 
usual custom, as far as they were able, and in pursuanc:: 
intent caused to be published the following notice: 


The Coour d’Alene miners’ memorial day, Tuesday, July 11, is to } 
celebrated. The wives, daughters, and sweethearts of the impris«, 
Wardner, Mullan, and Canyon Creek, together with the women of \\ 
arranged short commemoration exercises. No Sey or ostentatic 
stration will be attempted, but a fitting tribute wi 
those who gave their lives to the labor cause in 1892, 


This piteeus endeavor of the weak and helpless to sh ¢),,;, 
loving remembrance of their dead called forth the following jeay. 
less, brutal, and unmanly declaration on the part of ¢), petty 
despots in power at the moment: 


NOTICE TO ALL RESIDENTS OF THE CQRUR D’ALENES. 


Whereas the authorities have been reliably informed that a number of pesiguy, 
of Shoshone bingeans § propose to celebrate on July 11 certain acts con iti, j, 
violation of law and order, and to incite rioting and resistance to the laws oj) 4), 
State and United States: Now, therefore, this is to notify all persons that). 
celebration in Shoshone County will be permitted. All persons giving en. 
agement by holding meetings, or giving contributions, or otherwi: lall 
sons taking yest, or encow ng others to take part in such celebratio; 
permitting others to take part in such celebration, over whom, by reasin of », 
tionship, they exercise control, will be liable to arrest and imprisonme1; 

The peace officers of the county are instructed to deny the uve of the pup) 
highways for all such disgraceful and unlawful exhibitions in comme oration , 
said criminal acts. 


This proclamation was signed by Bartlett Sinclair, and silently 
acquiesced in by the military commander on the ground, aid ther:- 
fore constructively having his approval and support. On the eros. 
examination of Bartlett Sinclair, Mr. Robertson asked: 


Question. Was it not generally understood that the miners’ union m 
could be arbitrarily arrested were not going to make a celebration’ 

Answer. That is what I heard, and for that reason I said in that notice that 
those who had control over those people by reason of relationship would be 


Question. You did, then, intend to cause those to be arrested who permitted 
their wives and children to parade on that day? 
Answer. That they would be liable to arrest. 
Mr, RoBERTSON. You gave notice to that community that if those little children 
and those women attempted to carry out any programme on July 11 and used the 
hways they would be incarcerated? 
nswer. That they would run the risk of it. 
Mr. Roprrtson. Now, Mr. Sinclair, it has been testified to that on July 1! it was 
customary to decorate graves of those men with American flags and flowers, 
that ‘ul memorial addresses were made over the graves of the dead 
Did you think that you had the right to prevent the wives and children of those 
people from assem! there 
ey saw fit? 


CODSe. 
out the 


I their 


} 
mor 


1 be paid to the m : 7 








n who 


marc. in a body of one or ten thousand if 


Answer. Not if it were for that quiet and not to excite riot; but the 

much in ed, and it would take very little to 

a on the constituted authorities. 

BBRTSON. wegen have testified that nearly all of the miners’ union 
east a large portion of them, 

Answer. Yes; we must have been. ' 

Mr. Rogvertson. There were about 1,000 Federal soldiers there, the mining 


ties; yet, Mr. Sinclair, you would not 
on that day because they would incite a riot. 
Answer. It was not the women, it was the men. 
Mr. RoBERTSON. But you have just testified that you knew the women and 
would meet, and the men would not? 
. If the women did not meet, I felt sure the men would not, it wasa 
celebration I would have prevented if in my power. ; 
. RoBERTSON. You would prevent anything which you did not like, poss: 
bly. Now, you said, “The peace officers 0: the county are instructed to deny the 
* Do you not know the public have the right 
highways? 


a: 
How did you have the right to anticipate, in advance of a meeting that was 
purpose, that they would unlawfully use the 


5 


You see I conceived the notion that it was not to be a peaceful or 


vent anything leading to insurrection 
The nes on Can a4 Creek, at Mullan, 


pute and celebrations held, and that only the 
and ivan mine was the only one which was not closed down 
not hear e been the case. 

to prove the charge 
assembly was denied in 
manner, and, yet this testimony 
nearly every witness. “Comment upon t!'s ac! 
and is unnecessary. — 
Industrial Commission sat in 


wan tos bull and hep een residents of wd ce nae 
i others were no opportunit to a yefore the 
cominission ; eeny arrested on their ee to Wallace to appear 
before the commission, and thrown into the bull pen, anti! alter 
the commission adjourned. The fact that all the union men wert 
in the bull pen when the commission held its sitting, and th«! the 
prisoners to testify before to the or asked for any 0! the 
an it, is shown by the combined test!- 

mony of all the 


mem witnesses, as there is no denial that all 
se —e unions were coud; nk « fully 1,200 men 











_ 


ame held in the prison. That arrests of men were made on their 
= to testify before the commission is shown by the evidence of 


Powers, a resident of Mullan, of which place he had been 
nt for more than ten years. At the time of his arrest he 
was a civil officer of the county, a constable of the town of Mullan. 


Mr. Powers testifies: 
vo, July 27  wasstanding on the street, waiting for the stage, to 
On are the Industrial Commission. I wassummoned to appear 
tify be + day; and while I was waiting for the stage a man named Perrin, who up 
on oe ‘ime had been in the employ of the Bunker Hill Company and at that 
to that tiny jember of Doctor France’s jury, tapped me on the shoulder and told 
risoner. I asked him what charge he had, or what right he had 
ake me. He whipped out his gun and made a crack at mé with it. I dodged 
a in: and he struck with such force that his cuff button scratched my face as 
the sul; and the gun went about half way across the street, out of his hand. I 
at Pabed ‘his hands and got him a little foul. “Now,” I said, “that is your 
ere a and you have lostit. Now, what charge haye you got?” He asked me 
ot ees going to resist a I told him, No, if he had any right to arrest me; 
a ‘tended to find out, if I could, what authority he had to arrest me or what 


William 
a reside 


piwvs and tes- 
fore that body 


but I intenc j ; 
ve he had directing him to take me. At that time a soldier came up and told 
mre aa myself ‘under arrest. I said, ‘I am willing to submit to arrest to 


me to CO) 


anyone who has authority to arrest me. Are you re Bog arrest me for not hold- 


ing my head for that man to hit me with a gun?” e said, ‘No; I will take 
that man, too,” but he said he would take me down first. We were both finally 
taken before the lieutenant in charge, and I said to him that I was on my way 
down to answer to a summons of the Industrial Commission, and that if it was 
‘ossible for him to let me respond to that summons I would like todoso. He 
md the guard to take charge of me. I still wanted to get an answer from him, 
and he told me the less I to say the better it would be for me. I was carried 
to Wallace and thrown into jail. Isent word by a friend to the members of the 
commission that I was under arrest, and would be glad to appear before them if 
they would send for me. friend brought back word that they would come to 
the bull pen and get my t y; that there were others there whose testimony 
they wanted to get, and the would get all at the same time. They never came 
down there at all, nor did they ever to my knowledge send for any man con- 
fined there to testify before them. Nothing was ever done with Perrin. I was 
detained ten or twelve days and released; no charges were ever preferred. 


The further fact that the evidence given before them by Mr. 
Simpkins, Mr. Sovereign, Mr. Cornell, and others was so garbled 
and distorted in their os that it was not recognizable or recog- 
nized by the witnesses themselves proves that the so-called investi- 
gation was merely a perfunctory affair, intended to serve a purpose, 
and utterly regardless of justice, truth, or the rights of the people 
affected by it. Its report is unworthy of credence or the respect of 
the country. 

Eleventh, It is ch that the following proclamation, in gross 
violation of the Constitution of the United States, and of the con- 
stitution and statutes of the State of Idaho, was issued and enforced 
by General Merriam, to wit: 

PROCLAMATION, 


Whereas the following notice has been served upon the mine owners of Sho- 
shone County base uly constituted State authorities, by whom martial law 
has been dee , to wit: 

“To the mine owners of Shoshone County: 

“Certain 0 tions or combinations existing in Shoshone County have 
shown the’ ve - be criminal in peeeeee, oe _ ty epeniattene, pro- 
curing prope: Cemeeyed st Sx: ers comm , by reason whereof 
it has been wie n declare martial law in Shoshone County. 

“You are therefore that the employment of men belonging to said or 
other criminal during the continuance of martial law must cease. 
inoue file -_ = not observed dan spanes bey Oe scenes. , 

erefore, in order to carry into effect the spirit of the foregoing notice and 
restore the industries of the district as far as possible, it becomes necessary to 
establish a system by which who have not participated in the recent acts 
of violence, and who are la people, may obtain work, and, that order 
and peace may be the 


Ss promulgated for the guidance of 
all mine owners and employees in the ahected district: ‘ 


All parties ay for work in any of the following m'nes will 
be required to from Dr. France, the duly appointed and author- 
ized agent for the State of Idaho for this purpose, or his deputy, at Wardner or at 
Wallace, a permit to seek employment in any of the fol- 
lowing mines: Bunker H van, Last Chance, Empire State-Idaho, Con- 
solidated Tiger and Hecla, Mammoth, Standard, Helena-Frisco, Gem. 
Morning, Hunter, and such as may be hereafter included in the above 
list. Parties for such must be prepared; First, to deny all par- 
es of pin any society which oaniy; and, second, to deny 

which has incited, encouraged, or a 
prvved of said tlots or other violation of public law. qi 

Mine owners must all applicants for unde nd work 


refuse 
who do not a duly authorizing the same. Such permit 
Wi be depoited in mine owners ay ey per peical inapeetion., oa be 
now under employment by an mines above named w 
required to within ten days from the permits above referred 
to asa to in the service of their respective companies. 
By order of the governor and commander in chief: ' 
MNES oS BARTLETT SINCLAIR, State Auditor. 


H. C. MERRIAM, 
General, U. 8S. Army. 


Dated May 8, 1899, 
1,1? application for permits to seek employment which union men must sign 


we . 
APPLICATION FOR LEAVE TO SEEK EMPLOYMENT IN THE MINES OF SHOSHONE 


«+, peel couNTY. ; 
‘o Dr. F 
tose {herby mas tae a permit allowing me 
“we am . . 
oo ‘leme 
last 


——— ——-and ama citizen of the United States. 
5 yd — 


of ———. Miners’ Union. 
otherwise in the riots which took 
» Believing that the crimes 
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tted at 
through 
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and by means of the influence and direction of the miners’ unions of the Cour 
d’Alenes, I hereby express my unqualified disapproval of said acts, and hereby 
renounce and forever abjure all allegiance to the said miners’ union, of which I 
was‘a former member, and I solemnly pledge myself to obey the law and not to 
again seek membership in any society which will encourage or tolerate any 
violation of law. 


“* Dated this — day of ——, 1899.’ 
“The application which nonunion men must sign is as follows: 


APPLICATION FOR LEAVE TO SEEK EMPLOYMENT IN THE MINES OF SHOSHONE 
COUNTY. 
““*To Dr. Hugh France, State representative. 
‘*' Sir: I hereby make application for issuance to me of a permit allowing me 
to seek employment in the mines of Shoshone County. 
“‘Tama by occupation. 
“*Tam a native of and am a ——— citizen of the United States. 
“*T last worked at the - mine in ——. 
“**My shift boss was ——— “. 
“*T have not been for years a member of any miners’ union. 
“*T took no part, either actively or passively, in aiding, assisting, or encourag- 
ing the perpetration of the crimes committed at Wardner on the 29th of April, 
SYY. 
***T solemnly pledge myself to obey the law. 


sae 

















“ «Dated this — day of , 1899,’ 


“at this wrfting no union men are permitted to work in the cownty; the 
meetings of the miners’ union are prohibited.” 





General Merriam admits his participation in the composition and 
issue of this proclamation in his report, as he says: 

Proof copies were furnished to me of the matterin the form of a poster. I 
thought an improvement could be made; Mr. Sinclair agreed to this and, at his 
request, I wrote an addition to the central paragraph. I authorized my name 
to be printed at the bottom of the poster, under the words ‘‘ Examined and ap 
proved,” 


This makes the transaction the work of General Merriam, 
much as if he had written the entire instrument. It was done 
under his approval after examination, and consequently becomes 
his act, and men were refused the inalienable right to earn an hen- 
est living by honest labor, ae by permission, granted by an 
arbitrary, unconstitutional, illegal and usurped authority, under the 
most humiliating and tyrannical conditions. 

In the cross-examination of Dr. Hugh France, the recognized 
executive of this infamous usurpation of power, and the man who 
assumed to deny to citizens of a free country the right to labor for 
a support for themselves and their wives and children, the follow- 
ing facts were brought out. Under the cross-questioning of Mr. 
Sulzer, Dr. France said: 


I was present in the room when the permit system was first discussed, There 
were present besides myself General Merriam, Bartlett Sinclair, and part of the 
time Mr. Lindley (the attorney for the Bunker Hill Mining Company), Bartlett 
Sinclair drew up the proclamation, so far as I have any knowledge. 

Mr. SuULzER. Who deputized you to look after this permit system? 

Answer. Bartlett Sinclair deputized me to see the permit system enforced. 

Mr. SuLZER. If any man went to work without your permit, he was arrested? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sulzer. The permit system is still in force there, is it not? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. SULZER. And it has never beep changed since May 8, 1899? 

Answer. I believe not. 

Mr. SULZER. How many permits have you issued since May 8, 1899? 

Answer. About 7,000. 

Mr. Surzer. Every man who is now working in the Cour d’Alenes works 
now under your permission? 

Answer. He is, so far as I have any knowledge. 


Mr. Robertson then took up the cross-examination as follows: 


Mr. Ronertson, You were never elected by the people of the State of Idaho or 
the county of Shoshone to the office you administer? 

Answer. No, sir. 

Mr Ropertson, The authority you exercise you got entirely from Bartlett 
Sinclair? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Mr Rovertsox, Since receiving this appointment from Sinclair you have 
exercised the authority to arrest such persons as you deemed to have violated the 
proclamation of the governor? 

Answer Yes, sir. 

Mr Ropertsox. And those persons you arrested without warrant and without 
complaint, upon oath of any person whomsoever? 

Answer, That is correct. 

Mr Rospertson. When men were working without a permit you directed them 
arrested? 

Answer. I did; yes, sir. 

Mr RoBertson. Was there any length of time specified in any poectaantion, 
by any authority whatever, to which a person would be subjected for working 
without a permit? 

Answer. Not that I am aware of. 

Mr Rosertson. You held them for a certain length of time and terminated 
their imprisonment when you saw fit? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. RoBERTSON, What lenzth of time did you have in your mind,as the term 
of your sentence, when you imprisoned these men? 

Answer. I had not made up my mind on that subject. 

Mr. RoBERTSON. In fact, you might keep them one hour or for six years; it was 
optional with you? Now Dr. France, did you not issue commitments on printed 
forms ordering the confinement of men, and deliver them to Mr. Edmonston and 
others, so that they could arrest whom they chose and enter the name afterwards? 

Dr. ce denied this. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Did you not incarcerate one Allen C. Austin on one of these 
commitments for working without a permit? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. RoBERTSON. A man who wants a permit must first apply for it, must he 
not? ¢ 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. And that written form contained a statement that the man 


applying had not icipated in the riots of April 29? 
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Mr. Rorerreon. So that the application itself was used asa means or method 
of ascertaining whether or not the applicant was qualified to obtain employment? 

Answer, That is correct. 

Mr. Ropertson. Now, then, you compelled a man to disclose to facts that 
would disqualify him from obtaining employment,in order to obtain employ- 
ment? 

Answer. That is correct, I believe. Therefore a man under this system must 
bear witness against himself and deprive himself of the right to earn a living. 

Mr. Rogertson. If the rolls of the Canyon Creek mines showed that a man was 
not at work on April 29, was that not used by you as evidence tending to show 
that the man was an aider in the conspiracy? 

Answer. That was one of the means used; yes, sir. 

Mr. Rogertson. Now, on April 29, 1899, there was a statute =aieg in the State 
of Idaho which punished the crime of murder, one that punished arson, and 
another conspiracy. Is that correct? 

Answer. I believe so, sir. 

Mr. RowertTson. And none of those statutes, to your knowledge, provided that, 
before conviction or incarceration, the person accused of any of those crimes 
should not be permitted to work, did they? 

Answer. Not that I have any knowledge of. 

Mr. Ropertson. So that this permit system, which was by you made to apply 
to all persons you deemed to be guilty, adopted on May 8, pro an additional 

enalty for such crimes, and that punishment was that such persons should not 

» permitted to earn a livelihood? 

Answer. You might call it a punishment; they were not permitted to work. 

Mr. Rosertson. Then, I will ask you if the inauguration of the permit system, 
having been devised re to April 29,1899, and after the crime it neonate 
panes h ; been committed, was not an ex post facto rule of law with referefice 
w that crime? 

(This question was objected to by a party votes calling for a conclusion.) 

Mr. Ronertson, Dr. nee, did you not,on May 12,1899,make a return into 
court that you had summoned a grand jury? | 

Answer. Yes,sir; I made that return. | 

Mr. Ropertson. Now, did you encounter any difficulty in serving the venire 
and summoning that jury? 

Answer. I did not. 

Mr. Ropertson. And from May 12,1899, until they adjourned, you know they 
did inves te the crimes committed at Wardner April 29, and that they in- 
dicted Paul Corcoran and several others? 

Answer. That is correct, I think. 

Mr. RospertTson. After the indictment was found Judge Stewart proceeded to 
try Paul Corcoran for murder, and he was convicted by a jury and sentenced for 
murder in the second degree? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. RoBERTson. Now, so far as you know, was the State able to secure the at- 
tendance of witnesses and p to the trial of criminals without hindrance? 

Answer. So far as I know; yes. 

= Saeae. About September 1 there was another term of the court held? 

nswer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rogertson. During that term a soldier was tried for murder at Wallace, 
during the — of martial law, and acquitted by a jury, was he not? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

e Mr, pocuassen. Did the State encounter any opposition in the prosecution of 

1? 80. er: 

Answer. No, sir. 

Mr, RoBerTson. During these two sessions of the court, civil cases were also 
disposed of, were they not? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Ropertson, And about September 1 there was also a term of the Federal . 
court held at Moscow, Idaho, was there not? 

Answer, Yes, sir. 

Mr. Ropertson. Now could he not have delivered to the State or Federal 
courts any man you had in the bull pen just as you delivered Paul Corcoran and 
Mr. Butler? 

Answer. I think so, 

Mr. Ropertson. So that while the civil courts were open, in unobstructed 
excrcise of their jurisdiction, you continued to hold men for an indefinite ‘od, 
under martial law, wiehout delivering them to the courts, or filing any 
against them at any time? 

Answer, Those men were held by the governor and Bartlett Sinclair; I held | 
them under their authority. 

Mr. Ropertson. In canner 1900, you ordered the arrest of Chatles Tilford for | 
working winowe permit, d you not? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Mr, RoBERTSON. And you committed him to the custody of Angus Sutherland, 
to hold asa military prisoner, for an indefinite length of dime? 


| and sorter, 1 each; so as a matter of fact you not only issued permits to miner, 




























Answer. That’s all. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. You received no orders from any prosecuting » 
court, did you? 

Answer. No, sir. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. So you did exercise, in effect, supreme legislative fon nu.... 
that county? 

Answer. I should not call them so. 

Mr. RoBERTSON. Now in making your juégments with reference to the v1, 
innocence of a person for violating a rule of martial law, did you cal] 15 \. 
any court or te? 

Answer. I did not. 

Mr. RoBERTSON, And you did it without swearing any person? 

Answer. Yes. 

Mr. Ropertson. So that under martial law, you, Bartlett Sinclair aya «4. 
gorane exercised the supreme judicial function of determining t)). . 8 

nnocence of a m for a violation of that rule, without interferences ;,, a 
other branch of government? “ny 

Objected to on party vote. 

Mr. Ropertson, In exercising the judicial functions that appertain to mo). 
law, in the trial of these men, to determine their guilt or innocence, y,) 
decided upon the weighi of evidence, the credibility of witnesses, and 1), 
to release or imprison 

Answer. There was no trial. 

Mr. RoBERTSON. Then you exercised those functions without giving tho; 
or suspected an op ty to be heard? 

Answer. I ex them upon positive information. 

Mr. Rogerson. You gave them no opportunity to produce evidence to « 
that you ht have been wrongly informed? 

Answer. I never ——_ them from bringing such evidence. 

Mr. RoBERTSON. In other words, you did not proceed even as courte-r 5+ 
| pes in military organizations to try et bringing them before « yi). 

tary ae fan had no board or any other place where a man could be hear 
in his own defense, either with or without counsel? What kind of court wag 
there, that oo any man any right to be heard in his own defense? 

Answer. I never ened it called any kind of court. 

Mr. Ropertson. In other words, when you got ready to arrest a man, yoy 
simply told a fm gg Ae £, and take him and put him in jail? : 

Answer. When I formation; yes, sir. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Now, at the time you arrested these men without warrant, anq 
without giving them a hearing, did you not know that the constitution o/ the 
State of Idaho provided that no person should be held to answer for an 18 
unless he was indicted or informed against according to the law of the lan 

Answer. I was not holding them under the constitution, I was holding tiem 
under the autherity of the governor. 

Mr. Ropertson. So that you did not consult the constitution or its limitations 
in your acts? 

Answer. I did not; no, sir. 

Mr. Ropertson. Doctor, if a man had no permit, he was arrested whereyer ho 
was W in a mine? 

Answer. Yes, sir. : 

Mr. Ropertson. So that if he had no permit, he could not work upon any 
property, whether he was the owner or not; he was subject to arrest if he did? 

Answer. That is substantially correct. 

Mr. RoBERTSON. In the month of March I see what purports to be a list of per. 
mits issued by you. By occupation there were 231 miners; laborers, 168; mill 1.0n, 
17; engineers, 12; blacksmiths, 7; mac : ters, 4; electricians, firemen 


hinists, 6; 
and cooks, 2 each; steam fitter, machinist, helper, blacksmith, painter, pipeman, 


Hoenn. 


W 


fal 


but to all classes of artisan labor? 
Answer. No, sir; only in the mines, 
Mr. RoBERTSON. If a man took out a permit asa laborer, he could get a jo) as 

a miner, ore. stenographer, or anything else. That permit was sufficient, was it? 


er. sir. 
Mr. ROBRETSON. Ié was simply a permit to work at any job he could get? 
= ROBERTSON nT . You say you have issued 7,000 permits to work? 
nswer. 5 
Mr. ROBERTSON. Seven thousand men have been compelled to apply to you for 
permission to earn a support for themselves and their families? 
Answer. Yes; to me or to the d 
extent of Jae? pawens at least, control the 


Mr. RoBERTSON. So that you, to 
liberties of that number of citizens of the United Sta: 
Answer. I do not consider that I control their liberties. 
Mr. RoBERTSON. You control them to the extent of forcing them to obtain per 
mits, or you arrest them if work without? 


Answer. Yes, sir. Mr. Ropertson. So that you have the liberties of 7,000 men in your k« 

Mr. Ropertson. Was there a warrant issued for the arrest of Tilford? Shoshone ¥ 

Answer. No, sir; there was no warrant issued. Answer. You sey that; yes. 7 

Mr. RopertscN. Do you not know that while Charles Tilford was in custody, | Mr. Ropertson. Is it not a fact that you uniformly refuse members of the 
arrested without a warrant and delivered without a trial, to be held until you | Western Federation of Miners permits? a 
should see fit to him, he filed a tion in the district court for a writ Answer. The members of the Cour d’Alene Miners Union have been almost 
of habeas corpus, and that it was refused, he was held under martial law | unanimously 


and the court could not release him? 

Answer. I understand the writ was denied. 

Mr. Rogertson. Tilford was held under your orders at the time this petition 
was filed, was he not? 

Answer, Yes, sir. 

Mr. Ropertson. Is it not a fact that similar petitions were prepared on behalf 


Mr. RoBERTSON. Now, as this permit system was 
Hahment of martial jaw, did not this | ive rule a crime not 
yourself those who were 
the supreme legislat ve ea 
Mr. ROBERTSON . No oné else had any right to make that rule, that men could 
vn ae 
nswer, 
ied it could thay? 
za BERTSON. could repeal that rule, except inaugu- 
Answer. Ho ome quengt Beetiaht Binctete nt Qovernce Geunenhers. 
Mr. Rees. SO oe no legislative sanction to do it, after it was 
inenquanted, pene S| operative, did they? 
nswer. I think 
Mr. RoBERTSOX, So that as a matter of fact, you and Bartlett Sinclair and 


the 
govemer 4id exercise in Gat county Cs syrociamation” control with refer- 
to arresting persons for 
ae ant Gale aniaee ae the governor. 


Mr. RopERTsON. That was supreme authority? 

Answer. I don’t know. 

Mr. Rosertson, You took your orders from no one except the governor and 
Sinclair, did you? 


, ‘ LE. 2 ot api for pe I don’t believe there were over 100 
Ww. 













Mr. RospEertson. Now, Dr. France, if the permit had been placed in the 
hands of a union could have shut out all nonunion men in the Cau . 
d’ Alene, could he 

Answer, I 80. 

. You 


eng ot hoenien men, were you not? 


Mr. ROBERTSON. Doing yourself what you defined as criminal on th: j.r'sof 
the unions. Now, do you not know that many of the men of families wore °0" 
led to leave the Coeur d’Alenes, because they refused to sink their 70-11? 
1p the extent of making an application to you a permit to seek honest employ 


Mr. RoBERTSON. Did you not think were doing wrong when you ! fused 
to men permits, who had wives and dhildren in the community, who needed 


of them you did not; practically all of them did 


all the remedy 
that the State was to resort to in that rebellion? 
~ yi p8 is now in om 

that civil law can not now, even with the presence of the mi\ary, 
protect the citizens there? z 


Mr. ROBERTSON. Did you not think that the law which was established |" 'h° 





— 


’ think the civil la 
Anse RIeON. Which is in force there now? 
swer. 1 understand martial law is still in force there now. 
Mr ROBERTSON. But you say the citizens are protected in their rights by 
vil law, and now say that martial law is in force? 
on newer It does not interfere with the administration of civil law. 
Mr, RopERTSON, Martial law is superior to civil law, because you could arrest 
this man Tilford and hold him? 
yer, Yes. 
Ana er, Sent Now, answer direct, if you can. Do you mean to say that, 
Ithough General Merriam and the Federal forces have been in the county for 
- ore than ten months t, and martial law has been maintained during the 
entire time, that it would be unsafe for you to restore to the citizens the right to 
et have no right to restore anything; I am only carrying out the orders 
rnor. 
te onERTsoN. Do ae mean to say that you think it dangerous for the com- 
munity for a man to labor in that community now? 
Answer, No, sir; I do not think so. 
Mr. Ropertson. You arrested Tilford for working in a mine? 


Answer. Yes, sir. 
Mr. ROBERTSON, And, 


law is protecting them now. 


according to your own testimony, if he had gone to Wal- 
lace and worked on the sewer qo would not have arrested him? 

‘Answer. The permit s ad nothing to do with men working on a sewer. 

Mr. RopertTson. In other words, you claim the right to arrest aman for working 
in a mine and immune from arrest those working on a sewer? 

‘Answer. You may so state it. 

Mr. RopeRTSON. In other words, you single out the profession of mining and 
submit it to the arbi control of the permit system. That is the proclamation. 
‘A blacksmith could work at his forge, a shoemaker at his last, a carpenter at his 
bench, a laborer could dig a sewer, and yet if a man worked for a mining com- 
pany he was subject to arrest? 

Answer. The tion was directed to the mining companies. 

Mr. Ropertson, Do you not know that a law or a regulation which is not gen- 


eral in itsapplication and does not apply to all classes of persons similarly en- 
gaged in budness, whether of the same character or not, at least of the same 
gradi and attempts to discriminate against one class, is itself a violation of the 
Fonstitution of United States? 
Objection made, and sustained by a party vote.) 
(ee OuENIeONE hen if a man desires to follow mining, and nothing else, he 
would be subject to criminal arrest? 


Answer. He would be required to secure a pi ‘mit to work. 

Mr. Rosertson. Dol understand that that requirement was made to prevent 
the members of the Western Federation from ing in that county, as well as 
nonunion men? 

Answer. It was intended to prevent those who participated in the riot from 
working. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. And you also did it to prevent the members of the Western 
Federation from work? 

Answer. It was directed chiefly toward them. 

Mr. RopERTSON. So that it practically not only proscribed the 1,000 or 1,500 men 
inthe Ceeurd’ Alenes from working, but the 100,000 miners of the West that belong 
to that organization? 

Answer. It was directed inst the unions of the Cour d’ Alenes. 

Mr. RoBERTSON. I will you if six of the members of the coroner’s jury 
naming them] were not the same whose names sogeer upon the petition, intro- 
uced in evidence here, sustaining the Bunker Hill and Sullivan Company in 

opening their mines at a lower rate of wages than the union rate? 

a The names are identical; the probability is they are the same individ- 
ua 

Mr, Ropertson. Now, Doctor, of your finding is in these words: ‘“‘We 
charge the murders of said Schmidt and Cheyne to have been perpetrated by the 
said miners’ unions and their respective members who were present and partici- 
pated in any of the deeds of that day. Said miners’ unions and their members 
aforesaid were aided, abetted, and assisted by the said Sheriff Young and Moses 8. 


Simmons, Boyle, and W. R. Stimson, county commissioners.”” I will 
ask you if you do not know as a fact that a.ter this coroner’s jury pretended to 
brand as the county commissioners, as well as Sheriff Young, the testi- 


mony taken before that coroner’s inquest was sealed up, so that the falsity of the 
charges could not be proved by a resort to the evidence? 

Answer. It was ccaled by request of Mr. Forney. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. So you did have a secret inquisition? 

Answer. A secret investigation—yes. 
anions And you prevented the counsel of those men from attending 

Answer. Yes. 7 
aman — . Mr. Reddy was the counsel of those men accused of crime, 

as 

Answer, They were not accused of crime. 

[pln rey . You arrested them because you believed them guilty of crime? 

. Yes, 

Mr. RopERTsON, You don’t think you have a right to go out in the highways, 
and with a drag net, and bring in innocent citizens to jail? 

ae I don’t think so. 

r. . Do you not know that the powers you are exercising of arrest- 
ing persons warrants who are not changed with crimes are known as 
despotic powers, and that your action there is the power of a despot, so far as the 
liberties of the citizens are concerned? 

Answer, I have no know! as to that, sir. 

Mr. ROBERTSON, you believe that the policy which you and the military 
authorities are there in preventing those men from earning a livelihood 
"toon i Saspepiin ean rece erie tet wet 

. preven ed and re on. 

Mr. Hay. What connection did you have with the United States troops? Was 
it to aid you in carrying out the t system? 

Answer, not me, 
an Hay. Then why was it necessary to have troops there to carry out the per- 

Answer, eptnion if they were withdrawn there would be resistance. 

Mr. Hi ete true then it is the United States troops who are carrying 
out the orders seme foc Bartlett Sinclair? 

Nr haw tha correct according tomy understandi 

. Ba: . 


isnot correct then you can go along without United States 
asa ; oman not for the troops the deputies would be overpowered 
xe Hay. Then it 






as night follows day, that the United States troops 
the w Alenes? 


law in 
it that way. : a 
spirit there now, 
now. 


of United States troops, if kept there for an indefi- 


naavaly-any e — appearance than there is now? 
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Mr. Hay. You have been giving your opinion about nearly everything on 


earth; I would like to hear about that? 
_ Answer. It is my opinion that it is their presence which keeps this insurrec- 
tionary spirit from manifesting itself. 

Mr. Hay. When do you think this insurrectionary spirit will cease to exist 
after you get all the members of the federation and miner union in that district 
out of the country; is that your idea? 

Answer. I have no knowledge of that. 

Mr. Hay. Was it not the object of the permit system to drive out of that 
country all members of the Western Federation of Miners. 

_Answer. We did not attempt to drive them out; we only denied them permis- 
sion to work. 

Mr. Hay. That is practically the same as driving them out; would you not 
consider it so? 

Answer. Probably. 

Mr. Hay. Then I say the purpose of this permit system is to get rid of these 
men who you say belong to these criminal organizations, 

Auswer. It is to prevent them from working in the mines. 

Mr. Hay. If that is true, until you can get rid of those people you would 
think that troops ought to remain there? 

Answer. I should say so; yes. 

Mr. Hay. So that the matter resolves itself down to this, that until the mem- 
bers of the Western Federation of Union Minersare, by the permit system which 
prevents them from getting work, driven out of the Coeur d’ Alenes, it is pro- 
posed to hold troops there. Is that the truth? 

Answer. I do not know whether it is true or not. 

This permit system is clearly shown to be unlawful in the case of 
Ex parte Garland & Cummings v. State of Missouri, infFourth Wal- 
lace; also in the case of Parrott, 1 Fed. Rep., it is clearly laid down 
that the State had no right, under any condition, to prevent a portion 
of the residents of the State from freely working when opportunity 
offered; that attempting to deprive a person of the right to follow 
his chosen avocation by law as a punishment for a crime that had 
been theretofore committed was an ex post facto law, a bill of 
attainder, and neither the State through its constitution or its legis- 
lature nor the United States through the Congress of the United 
States could enact or enforce any law or regulation which direvtly 
or indirectly accomplished suchends. The deprivation of the right 
to labor deprives one both of liberty and property, and as this is 
now done in Shoshone County without any trial or procedure of 
court the citizens in that county have been and are now deprived of 
their property and liberty without process of law. 

Twelfth. It is charged that during the months when a great por- 
tion of the male citizens of Shoshone County were thus unlawfully 
held in imprisonment by the U.S. troops, the wives and families of 
the said citizens were subjected to insult and outrages by the soldiers 
of the United States stationed in said county. 

The evidence substantiating this charge is in the form of affida- 
vits, which were forwarded to the President, and are now in his 
possession. ‘The minority asked five separate times that the com- 
mittee should request the President to furnish to the committee said 
afiidavits, but this motion was refused by a party vote, consequently 
the evidence is not of record. lidavi 


However, copies of these aflidavits 
have been secured, which fully prove the charge. The only case 
admitted to the record will be found in the evidence of James R. 
Sovereign, under the third charge in this summary. : 

Thirteenth. Itischarged that the outrageous misuse of the military 
power of the United States, hereinbefore mentioned, was brought 
about at the instigation and in the interest of the owners of the 
Bunker Hill mines, who, it is also charged, are the owners and ma- 
nipulators of other similar trusts. 

This charge seems to be fully substantiated by a connected chain 
of evidence, setting forth the developments froma long time prior to 
the outbreak of April 29, 1899, ona up to the present time. The 
incipiency of the trouble was prior to July, 1892, which was a con- 
test between the miners’ union and the mine operators in regard to 
wages. This disagreement culminated in a struggle on July 11, 
1892, in which battle several men lost their lives on both sides, but 
the final outcome was that all the mines agreed to pay the union 
scale of wages, except the Bunker Hill and Sullivan, which con- 
tinued to employ nonunion miners and pay a reduced rate of wages. 
Since that time there has been the most perfect good feeling and 
harmony between the mine owners and the miners’ unions through- 
out the entire district, with the exception of the Bunker Hill Com- 
pany. 

In the spring of 1899 the same old quarrel between the Bunker 
Hill and Sullivan and the unions grew again to be very bitter, and 
on April 13 a climax was reached in the controversy, which was 
the starting point from which the deplorable conditions, now under 
investigation, developed. The details of the controversy between 
the Bunker Hill and the unions are fully set out in the testimony of 
Mr. Robertson. 

Prior to April 13, 1899, the Bunker Hill and Sullivan seems to 
have been the one disturbing element in this section. All the other 
mine operators and owners seemed to have been perfectly satisfied, 
and perfect harmony existed between them and the union miners, 
who are now represented as such a turbulent, dangerous, and crimi- 
nal class as to require the force of the United States Army to hold 
them in check, and yet, during the years from 1892 to 1899, under 
the industry, energy, and labor of these same men, the section has 
developed in a most phenomenal manner. Towns have been built, 
railroads constructed, mines developed, machinery put in opera- 





tion, homes have been founded, millions of value have been dug 


from the earth, fortunes have been amassed by the very men who 
now seek to oppress and persecute those who raised them to affiu- 
ence and put them in the position of power and influence which 


makes it possible for them to turn and rend the friends who made 
them. 
jut this is the true mercenary spirit, and the conditions now 

existing are the natural outgrowth of this mercenary spirit when 
encouraged by success. Not satisfied with a degree of financial suc- 
cess really phenomenal, the devil of avarice and mercenary ambi- 
tion beckoned them on, and they desired to add more to their 
gains by taking from the meager share of those who delved in the 
darkness and danger that lurks in the bowels of the earth, who 
risk their lives in the slime and filth and deadly damps of the mines 
from day to day, from year to year, without hope of more than a 
meager existence. Their intent was to force the wages of the miners 
to the very lowest possible rate, to such an extreme that it would 
make existence a struggle and their employees helpless dependents 
upon their despotic will, cringing, servile vassals, mere chattel 
slaves, who would submit to any conditions imposed for the miser- 
able boon of life. The »y wanted slaves, serfs, obedient to their every 
whim. They feared the manliness, the spirit of independence that 
is sustained by organization and combination among the industrial 
masses, which is the true American spirit. They wanted to import 
foreign : serfs to usurp the opportunity and occupy the field created 
by this American labor for itself as much as for the owners. The 
field had been opened by this body of organized men, and now the 
operators hoped to occupy it for their own rofit alone. That this 

is really true is shown by ‘Governor Steunenberg’s own statement in 
aed to the beginning of this trouble. Governor Steunenberg | 
said on the 26th day of April, 1899, he received this telegram: 
FAIRFIELD, Wa8H., April 26, 1899. 


FRANK STEUNENBERG, Governor, Boise, Idaho: 


Armed mob stopped our men this morniog and prevented them from working. 

We have raised wages, and men are satisfied and want to work, but are intimi- 

dated by miners’ union, who seek to force recognition of their organization and 

to dictate terms and conditions here under which we shall work. County 

authorities unable to cope with mob, and we appeal to you for protection for our- 
er, 


selyes and ourmen. Please answer—W 
FREDERICK BURBRIDGE. 


Now, here in this first move on the part of the Bunker Hill man- 
agement there is a false statement of fact as to existing conditions. 
It fails to state that although wages had been raised, employment 
was refused to union miners, and such as had been employ were 
discharged. It fails to state that union miners had been discrimi- 
nated against, and that the raise was a mere subterfuge toenable them 
to fill their mines with imported labor and then reduce the scale 
again. And again it is an arrogant assumption of authority upon 
the part of a man wiring from a point far removed from the scene 
of disturbance, in the State of Washington, that the county author- 
ities were unable to control the situation. How could he know 
such to be the fact, and why should the governor believe him when 
he had no such infofmation from the civil officers on the ground. 
The governor surely had no right to regard such information when 
it was in his power to communicate with the officers of the county, 
whose duty it was to call on him if they needed his assistance. The 
governor says that he wired Burbridge: 


Matter stated in your tel Sr niouites will be 2a = 
attention is further called to State law 
or difference. 


ted. Your 
tration of controversy 


FRANK STEUNENBERG, Governor. 


At the same time he wired Sheriff Young at Wardner as follows: 
Iam informed that armed mob stopped men from working in mines at Ward- 
ner, and that county authorities are unable to cope with mob. Wire me imme- 

diately the situation. 
FRANK STEUNENBERG, Governor. 


To this Sheriff Young, who was on the scene, replied: 


Am on the ground. Allis quiet. Noarmed mob. Matters are orderly. Will 
= a Ps wer to preserve order, The county watherities we were not applied 
un oc a. m. 


JAMES D. YOUNG, Sheriff. 
Here is direct denial by the sheriff of the county, who was at the 
point of disturbance, and this clearly shows the us of man 
who sent the first sensational from a point far removed 
from the theater of trouble. The next day, A: 27, the governor 
says he received the following dispatch: 


WARDNER, IDAHO, April 27, 1899. 
FRANK STEUNENBERG, Governor, Boise, Idaho: 


Trouble with the Last Chance settled. Union men satisfied. No disturbance. 


JAMES D. YOUNG, Sheriff’. 
Here is further proof of the falsity of Burbridge’s report, 
tye anim of the man in shown Dy his telogram in reply Yo that o 

the governor, advising arbitration, in which he said 
Nothing to arbitrate. 1 again 2enetr day sekeiedh Git puatantion. 


This was an defiance of the statutes of the State and clear] 
a poeta you ee oy 
Although the la submit to 


refused, snd 


they defiantly 


hat ty shold submit to arirao,| 
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be brought to bear to compel submission to their dictation, 4 ;, 
having thus refused the s ion of the governor and 
refused to submit to the requirements of the law, this dicta, ~ , 
April 29, had the audacity to send this dispatch: ' 

WARDNER, IDAHO, April : 
FRANK STEUNENBERG, Governor, Boise, Idaho: 


All miners on Canyon Creek have laid off to-da 
Wardner in a body to coerce our men. Apprehen 
appeal to you for protection. 


for purpose of « 
serious trouble, and 
FREDERICK BURBRI 

Now, this man had it in his power by merely performing «) 
of justice to avoid and prevent any further trouble or contr 
and that act of justice would merely have been a compliance 
a principle that underlies.our free institutions. If he had j)¢),\y 
agreed not to discriminate between individuals and give 
opportunity and recognition to union and nonunion me n, 
would have been no further difficulty; or had he been wi! 
submit to the law of the State and agree to arbitration, al! ld 
have been well; but he chose to defy the law and arbitrari 
criminate against a class of citizens in a country whose Const 
soto that all are equal and entitled to equal opportunity | 
the law 

On April 29 the dispatch from A. L. Mohler, president 
Oregon Railway and Navigation Company, referred to on pa t of 
this report, reached the governor, and on the strength of such infor- 
mation at 6.30 p.m. on the same day, April 29, the governor made 
his appeal to the President for troops Kor had the same infin 
which had been brought to bear upon the governor een idle in 
this field of authority. A flood of telegrams from bankers, corpora 
tions, and trust manipulators and money magnates from all ov. the 
country poured in upon the President. Among them the following 
dispatches are in evidence: 


SEATTLE, WASH., April 30, 1899—12.83 p. m. 
SECRETARY OF WAR, Washington, D. C 


An armed mob have taken possession of Bunker Hill and Sullivan prope: 

Wardner, Idaho. Have destroyed the mill and very expensive works by })lo\ 

them up ‘with powder. Local and State authorities have been appealed t 
oO 


rotection of life and property, but no relief can be expected from those s 
state militia in the Philippines. 


D. 0. MILLS 


Now, Mr. Mills is a corporation magnate, and one of the Bunker 
Hill and Sullivan owners. Where does he get his authority | to 
appeal to the Secretary of War for troops? and, besides, his re! 
ence to the militia being in the Philippines su that he must 
have heard from the governor even at that early date, as it is the 
— excuse which he made use of; and as no one else woul 

ave conceived such a reason, it is probable Mr. Mills had been 
requested to use hisinfluence. The following was sent to his friend, 
Secretary Alger, by one of the Bunker oe Company, who con- 


fidently vests his friend, the Secretary ope hi ply, not 
for any legal or official reason, but at to ‘oti his friend, who 
considers hehas a claim upon him. 


WINNEKTA, ILL., April 30, 1599. 
R. A. ALGER, 
Secretary 


of War, Washington, D. C.: 


a hee mob - om have destroyed our mill at Wardner, Idaho. 
probate bloodshed, for Federal troops. 


How did Mr. Haughteling, awa 


Governor 
Please comply and save immense damage and 


JAMES L. HAUGHTELING. 


off in Illinois, know at that early 
date that the governor a a ed for woorsi and if he did know, 
what influence did he ex is request would have supericr to that 
of the governor of the State? Here is another: 


San FRANCISCO, CaL., April 30, 1899. 
WILLIAM McKINLEY. 
ace United 


States: 
tative and treasurer of the Bunker Hill and Sullivan Mining Com- 


omar” earnestly indorse the of the governor of Idaho to the effect that 
Federal troops be ordered to our now in ae: s emrac tion. 
WILLIAM 8. C ER, 
\-¥ Francisco. 


And why banker? Is the title one Which commands especia! re- 
in the quarter it was intended to — Why should the in- 
orsement of @ banker be spree ys en the legal and 


official request of the governor of a State? Is the title a talisman 
with the Administration? Mr. 8 financial interest in the 
mine and the oe of hing, but why a t have a ao if a an - 
discreet, even a tw e have the title 
+e to his si Is there a mystery here? . , 
ere is another te r ~~ throug rsona 
influence and interest, with no reference to z Geaenetitati mal 


reasons, or in the interest of the aoe aes and the mainte- 
nance of justice. 
Cuicago, IL1.. April 30, 1899 


Secretary to the President: 
nm armed — has samen pespenty t Wardner, Tdaho, in which 
Jack Hammond, 3 wanes , and others re are interested. | T The governor 

for Federal troops, Please lend your interest to this appeal with the 


HERMAN B. BUTLER. 
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‘ Tae ae of the President is Nee danger is getting the 
ing option of the power of the President down pretty close to the 


eratic point, and yet this individual seems to have thought it 
eed ant reason for concentrating the Army of the United States. 
al an the facts it is evident that the influence brought to bear, 
er upon the governor and the President, was from the same 
aie There is no appeal from the constituted authorities of the 
~ounty, no demand for protection from any class or body of citizens 
soainst the unlawful ions of any other body or faction; no 
oe al from the civil authorities, asking for military support. 
, There is no revolt against the authority of the courts or their offi- 
cers, no resistance to the execution of any civil process, but only 


the appeal of a certain nue of speculators, of money controllers, 


for military force to compe submission to their dictation of condi- 
tions, which would influence and control the comfort, liberty, lives, 
and happiness of @ large proportion of the people of that particular 
planning to control for their own financial profit and benefit. The 
appeal is made for the protection of one class of property and the 
protection is extended to that by the practical confiscation, or rather 


the destruction, of another by the infamous permit system which | 


would have been looked upon with horror, as tyrannical and in- 
human if it had been resorted to by Weylerin Cuba. Indeed it is a 
parallel and companion piece to that ‘‘butcher’s’’ reconcentrado 
oppression. The result was identical with that. 

Anyone familiar with the rudiments of law knows that labor is 
property, and the right to dispose of this property is inalienable and 
innate, Upon this right the very right to live depends, and yet 
this fundamental right is prohibited and denied to one class, upon 
the pretense of protecting another class of property, the possession 
of which is less vital—of far less importance. LEither the obtuse 
perception of both executives failed to recognize anything except 
physical and tangible possessions as property, or there was a total 
disregard of justice, and the innate rights of the citizens in the 
determination td farther the pecuniary interests of a certain combina- 
tion for special and unexplained reasons. Indeed, the entire 
transaction seems to poe to a conspiracy on the part of the cor- 
oration, entered into by the governor, and backed up and supported 
by the President, to dominate, arbitrarily, a certain industry in that 
district, and in order to do this it was necessary to trample on the 
rights, persecute and drive out of the section, a certain class of citi- 
zens, who have not ee shown that no charges could be sustained 
against them, or indeed were ever preferred, but those citizens have 
proven themselyes to have been law abiding, industrious, and 
peaceful, in perfect harmony and on good terms with every other 
corporation operating in that locality, and further, that their 
organization was not only lawful and peaceable, but specially recog- 
nized and protected by statutes of the State which the Bunker Hill 
and Sullivan management openly defied and ignored. 

Not only the conduct of the governor to prove this charge 
of collusion and iracy, but that of all his subordinates in the 
conducting of affairs in that locality, and their acts were only possi- 
ble through theaid and support of the military of the United States, 
under the approval and authority of the President. This is not only 
proven but admi by Sinclair, Dr. France, and the governor 

imself. After the demonstration of April 29 the governor did not, 
himself, go to the scene of disturbance, nor did he, as required by 
law, send the lieutenant-governor, who alone is authorized to rep- 
resent him in case of emergency, but he deputized the State auditor, 
who was a political accident, virtually not a resident of the State, a 
sort of political nomad who wandered over the entire continent 
and trained with every sort of political combination, in every sec- 
tion, in search of office, and to him he pretended to delegate his 
constitutional powers, both civil and military. 

Under a severe cross-examination by Mr. Lenrz, the governor 
admitted that when he, went to Wardner, in May, 1899, 
he held a consultation with Mr. ley, a California lawyer, who 
was the attorney of the Bunker Hill aad Sullivan; Mr. Forney, who 
was also an attorney of the same company; Dr. France, the mine 
physician, to whom the company turned over $1 per month of 
each man’s pay; F. W. Bradley, president of the company, and C. 
W. Beale, attorney for the company at Wallace; that the papers 
relating to the permit system were drawn b r. Lindley and 
Bartlett Sinclair, except as modified by General Merriam, and that 
this system was discussed and agreed upon. The governor further 
admitted that Gaerne: o> sane owners wes ed at Spokane 
Freed 12, os at at all of the mine owners of the 

presen pereaten against the en- 

ie eon ed except the representatives of the 
ont of the . with the exception of the Bunker Hill 
labo aoe oan shoal be allowed to employ union 
Pn were the most skillful, and the best in the 
- tifa but this permission was denied, and those owners were 
. that they not be permitted to employ union miners. 





cection, the product of which this combination desired and were | 


| 








| for Federal troops merely because property belong- | In this way an injustice and outrage was puageeanes upon one class 


of citizens by denying them the right to work, and on another class 
by denying to them the right to employ whatever class of citizens 
they might choose to perform such service as they required. 

Could any more arbitrary, more despotic, more infamously tyran- 
nical act have been perpetrated than this? Why, the Sultan of 
Turkey could do nothing more despotic, and yet it was not possi- 
ble for these conspirators to have accomplished what they did 
except through the support rendered by Federal bayonets, with the 
approval of the President. Bartlett Sinclair testified, on his cross- 
examination by Mr. Cox, that he went to Wardner upon the 
verbal authority of the governor, without any written commission 
or instructions limiting his power in any manner. Indeed, he went 
with instructions to act practically as he chose. 

Nothing is developed as to what was discussed in the private inter- 
view between himself and the governor prior to his starting to Ward- 
ner. Indeed, the first act of Sinclair after receiving the governor's 
instructions was to stop at Spokane, on his way to Wardner, and 
hold a consultation with Mr. Bradley, the president of the Bunker 
Hill and Sullivan Company, Mr. Burbridge, the superintendent, and 
Mr. Beale, the attorney. After his arrival at Wardner he held con- 
sultation with the various officials of the Bunker Hill Company and, 
indeed, seems to have consulted them exclusively, and appointed 
almost his entire list of deputies from men in the employ of the 
company. 

Dr. France, the physician of the company had charge of the 
investigation in a secret inquisition, over which he presided, and 
the entire jury, under his direction, was made up of employees of the 
Bunker Hill Company, or men who furnished them supplies, and was 
entirely under the control of that company. Mr. Forney, who was 
not a resident of the county and had been attorney for the company 
indeed, he testified that he was such at the time—was appointed a 
special prosecutor, and Mr. Lindley, not even a resident of the 
State, but the attorney of the company, residing in San Francisco, 
was principal examiner and general director of proceedings in this 
inquisition. 

About half of the jury were under pay of the company at the time 
they served upon this inquiry. Mr. Lindley was special adviser to 
Mr. Sinclair in all his so-called official acts, and is admitted to have 
drawn up the papers for the permit system. Whatever was desired 
or suggested by the Bunker Hill and Sullivan management was 
ordered by Sinclair, and carried out by the United States soldiers 
on duty there. The whole citizenship of the county was held by 
the United States soldiers at the mercy of these mine operators, 
and not only that, but the other mine owners were not only com- 
pelled to submit to their dictation but to ostracise and refuse employ- 
ment to trusted and experienced servants, and to submit to finan- 
cial loss and disturbance of their business, at the dictation of these 
conspirators. 

Nor is this all that goes to prove the infamy of this diabolical and 
treasonable outrage. A petition was circulated in the disturbed 
district by parties interested in the conspiracy, especially the so- 
called deputies, asking the Secretary of War to continue the United 
States troops in the county, and indorsing and commending the 
action of State authorities and military. This petition was brought 
to Washington and filed in the War Department by the governor 
himself, and even before the petition reached the Secretary there 
was a flood of affidavits from citizens of the county declaring that 
the petition was a fraud; that many of the signatures were forgeries, 
and that others were obtained by duress. Indeed, there is no ques- 
tion that a great many signed this paper, presented to them by dep- 
uties, under fear of arrest and imprisonment in case of chins and 
a large portion of the names are written in the same handwriting. 

The committee, upon a strictly party vote, refused to admit these 
affidavits in evidence, unquestionably fearing to expose the part 
taken in this diabolical outrage by the Administration, and by their 
various acts making the Republican party a participant in this out- 
rage upon the constitutional rights of citizens of the United States. 
The connection of the President and the governor with this con- 

i was further demonstrated in a severe cross-examination of 

vernor Steunenberg by Mr. Lentz, during which the governor 
tried by every means possible to conceal damaging facts, which were 
finally wrung from him in spite of his endeavors to evade the truth. 
The cross-examinatidén shows plainly the realization on the part of 
the governor that both he and the Administration were in jeopardy, 
_—s is unfortunate that it can not be given at length. Mr. Lenrz 
as : 


Governor, when you came here in October last, you brought with you a letter 
answering - = ry made of you by the President, did you not? 
er. Yes, sir. 


Mr. LENTZ. Did you present the letter to the President when you saw him and 
conversed with him? 

Answer. No, sir. 

Mr. Lentz. What did you do with the letter? 

Answer. I presented it to the Secretary of War. 

Mr. Lentz. When was that letter delivered to the Secretary of War? 

Answer. In the latter part of October. 

Mr. LENTZ. Your letter was dated on the 10th of October, was it not? 
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Answer. About that time. 
Mr. Lentz. Why did you not mail that letter instead of carrying it here yourself? 


Answer. Well, there had been so many statements made to the War Depart- 
ment in regard to affairs in Idaho that I considered misrepresentations that I 
thought, by coming in person, I could discuss the matter with the Secretary and 
probably impress him with the importance of the situation as I saw it. 


Mr. Lentz, How long were you here? 

Answer. Two weeks, 

Mr. Lentz. You say that so many statements had been made to the Department 
that it was necessary for you to come down here and see the Sewretary in person; 
to what statements do you refer? 

Answer. Once I saw in the dispatches that Mr. Ed. Boyce had visited the Sec- 
retary or the President in person. 

Mr. Lentz. That is one statement, 

Answer. Well, that is enough. 

Mr. Lentz. I thought you said there were many statements; was that commu- 
nicated to you by the President? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Lentz. Did you meet Mr. Dick, Mr. Hanna, or Mr. Babcock when you were 
here on that occasion? 

Answer. No, sir. 

Mr. Lentz. How did your answer, which you wrote in Boise, and which you 
brought down here, get into the Ohio campaign? 

Answer. I do not know. 

Mr. Lentz. Did you not prepare that letter after you got to Washington? 

Answer. No; the letter was sketched in a rough draft before I left Boise. 

Mr. Lentz. Now, where was the final draft made? 

Answer. It was made at the Willard Hotel in Washi m. 

Mr. Lentz. The letter was not written on the 10th of October at Boise, but here 
in Washington after you had some talks? 

Answer. It was just as I have told you. 
out — Is it a fact that you did not get to the Willard Hotel until about 
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Answer. Some time about that date. 

Mr. Lentz. How many times did you go to the White House? 

Answer. I think twice. 

Mr. Lentz. How many times did you go to the War Department? 

Answer. Three times. 

Mr. Lentz. Whom did you see at the War Department? 

Answer. Secretary Root. 

Mr. Lentz. When did you first see Mr. Root? 

Answer. The morn after I got into Washington. 

Mr. Lentz. When did you see the President first? 

Answer. Not for several days after I got to the city. 

Mr. Cox. How a had you been in Washington before you finished and 
presented your let 

Answer. It must have been four or five days. 

Mr. Lentz. You did not write this letter until about October 24 or 25, did you? 

Answer. About that time. 

Mr. Lentz. You left a day or two after you delivered your letter? 

Answer. That is my recollection. 

Mr. Lentz. Then you dated and signed your letter about fifteen days earlier 
than it was actually written? 

Answer, Yes, sir. 

Mr. Cox. You had a talk with ihe Secretary of War before you put the finish- 
ing touches upon it? 

Answer, Yes, sir. 


Now the inference is too patent to require any suggestion. That 
this was a war against the union miners, waged by the representatives 
of the State authorities, is not only proven, but admi That it is 
aided and made possible only ay the presence of United States 
troops is also proven and admitted by the chief inquisitor himself, 

ett Sinclair; and that it is instigated by and in the interest of 
the Bunker Hill and Sullivan Company and the money power 
behind this corporation seems sufficiently evident from evidence 
set out under this . 

The influence brought to bear upon the President is clearly shown 
by the tel quoted to be the same which served to control the 
action of the governor and Bartlett Sinclair, who is, beyond the 
equivocation of a doubt, but the willing and i ible tool of 
combined capital to carry out its despotic policy, regardless of the 
Constitution, of the rights of citizenship, of statutes of the State; 
in contempt and defiance of the spirit of free institutions, and a 
fair illustration of the spirit of imperialism and centralization which 
is controlling the Administration and the party and influences 
which support and maintain it. 

The President of the United States is the Commander in Chief of 
the Army of the United and although not personally present 
in the county of Shoshone is with the duty of superintend- 
ence and control of the military as the responsible head of the Army, 
and if General Merriam acted under instructions from the Com- 
mander in Chief, the President himself is — for the deplor- 
able conditions existing in that district. General Merriam has 
acted outside his instructions and has violated the authority by law 
vested in the military arm of the Government, then it is submitted 
to the War Department that General Merriam has proved himself 
to be incompetent under any emergency to control the Federal forces 


Who else made statements? 


of the United States in dealing with labor and that such 
action be taken as the rules of the War Department require in such 
cases, ‘4 


It is further submitted to the War t and to the Presi- 
dent that the troops of the United States have abused the liberties 
of individual citizens; that the constitution of the State of Idaho 
and of the United States have been and ignored in the 
county of Shoshone, Idaho, for more a year, and that the 
strong arm of the Army of the United States has been illegally 
called into action at the instance of the governor of a State who 
has confessed himself incompetent to control; that the President 
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forthwith notify the governor of the State of Indho that tho | 
eral forces can not be used to uphold the illegal acts of pe. 
claiming to be deputies of the State of Idaho in arresting |...) 
taining persons without a warrant of law. It is demande| ; 
Federal authorities, in so far as practicable, cause the peri, 
to be abrogated, the writ of Soleats corpus to be restored, a), 
arbitrary and indiscriminate arrests under martial law , 
caused to cease. 

There can be no dispute as to the fact that each and every ¢),,,.,,, 
as set out in the resolution has been fully proven and sustai},..) ,..; 
that such action should be taken as will not only remedy exis; 
evils, but prevent a repetition of such wrong and injustice {u)..,° 
in the future. 


Late Representative Sydney P. Epes, 
REMARKS 


HON. FRANCIS R. LASSITER, 


OF VIRGINIA, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Saturday, March 24, 1900. 


The House having under consideration the following resolutions: 

_'* Resolved, That the business of the House be now suspended that opportu. 
nity may be given for tributes to the memory of Hon. Sypney P. Epes, Jats 
a member of the House of Representatives from the State of Virginia 

“ Resolved, Thatasa further mark of respect to the memory of the deceased, 
and in recognition of his eminent abilities as a distinguished public servant 
the on at the conclusion of these memorial proceedings, shal! stand ad: 
sot Resolved, That the Clerk communicate these resolutions to tho Senate 

** Resolved, That the Clerk be instructed to send a copy of these resolutions 
to the family of the deceased *— ™ 

At a later day— 

Mr. LASSITER said: 

Mr, SPEAKER: I was too close to him whom we mourn to write 
his epitaph or to pronounce his publiceulogy. Just as we cow- 
mit the final rites of our dead to hands less associated with his 
living form, so these ceremonial observances flow usually with 
more eeey from the lips of friends somewhat removed from 
his d fe, 

We shared our hopes, fears, aspirations, successes, and defeats 
as naturally as what was often very nearly our last dollar. 

From boyhood we walked in that clear light of friendship which 
only comes with youth, trusting each other so implicitly that 
one intuitively assumed the act or thought of the other. 

I dare not touch upon his qualities, lest in asserting that I was 
admitted to his friendship I arrogate more honor than I own, 
Yet how often have the great of heart loved lesser men. 

There is a consideration, however, which, while it loosens my 
halting tongue to-day, restrains the tears which would misbecome 
this presence. When death’ removed the mortal part of my 
friend, a part of his that was mortal fell to me. We had often 
talked, as oe do, of careers and things achieved. 

One of his dreams already realized was worthily to represent 
the ple of his beloved Commonwealth. He shared the youth- 
ful fos that one day I, too, might be called to this high estate. 
Alas! how preress are answered, hopes fulfilled! Could we have 
im a vidence so fantastical that must cast across my 
mo orbit the shadow of his immortal course? 

Yet, in taking up a portion of his cares, I stand before you not 
less the friend of Sydney anes but the Representative of a cener- 
ous and affectionate people, who expect of my official part an 
instrument to voice their sense of loss and grief. 


When Senators and resentatives in Congress, senators and 
=e of the house of delegates of his native State, the courts, 
pu 


pe ee wee party committees and press of every county 
and city of his district have inscribed the record of his life upon 
their records or upon the public prints, nothing remains of the 
historical for the present occasion. It is for me to speak on! of 
that record written in the hearts of this generation of his own 
p> and lasting as the traditions of a free le, who remain 
while they revere and remember the patriots who loved their 
native soil and served its children in their day and time. 
Beneath the oak or the pine, under the manor tiles or cabin roof, 
pep a that tier of counties of Southside Virginia, which have 
in days given so much and genius to the country, tls 
memorial to SypNey Parwam Epzs has already been inscribed, 
without ee ee without price, the spontaneous offering of 
gratitude and . He walked among us the perfect product of 
a civilization never equaled and 
In other lands aristocracies have 


never to be approached. 
ee by wealth and 
power, decaying when wealth decayed and too often characterized 
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py the vices of power. Our friend was the representative of an 
aristocracy in the true sense of the word. ; , 

His ancestors from the first settlement of his native land were 
jeaders of action and opinion, not by reason of landed estates or 
hoarded gains, though often they possessed both, but because of 
that heaven-given gentleness of character and integrity of thought 
which persevered in the blood and worked its sweet influences 
whether the individual wore velvet or ate his daily bread in pri- 
meval sweat, Thank God this civilization is still known as the 
civilization of old Virginia. We feel that in his death he realized 
the highest aspiration of his life—the reputation of a Virginia 
gentleman without stain. 

And art thou gone, and gone forever ? 
And hast thou crost that unknown river, 
Life’s dreary bound ? 


Like thee, where shall I find another 
The world around ? 


Trusts. 


SPEECH 


OF 


HON. WILLIAM T. ZENOR, 


OF INDIANA, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Friday, June 1, 1900. 


The House having under consideration the joint resolution (H. J. Res. 
138), proposing an amendment to the Constitution of the United States— 


Mr, ZENOR said: 
Mr. SpeaKER: The house joint resolution 138, proposing an 
amendment to the Constitution of the United States, and Hotse 
bill 10539 to amend an act entitled ‘‘An act to protect trade and 
commerce against unlawful restraints and monopolies,” approved 
July 2, 1890, having been reported by the Judiciary Committee, 
with special rules for their consideration, are now pending to be 
taken up, considered, and disposed of under a most extraordinar 
rocedure, considering the importance of the questions involved. 
Mfr, Speaker, the concurrent submission of these two important 
propositions at the very close of the present session of this Con- 
gress has not been the result, in my judgment, of accident. That 
two such important measures should be held up durir-g this long 
session and not even rted to this House until after the ma- 
jority had presented and passed a resolution fixing the date of 
adjournment within six days fromthe time of their submission, 
and then accompanying th resentation with most drastic rules, 
is in the nature of a deathbed confession, and is, to say the least, 
very significant and conclusive evidence that this is a part of a 
well-considered and deliberately planned scheme of the Republi- 
can party to secure some mean partisan advantage of the political 
situation. Not that they mean to be serious or in earnest in this 
effort to deal with the evils of monopoly, trusts, and their allied 
interests, but to square themselves, if possible, with the country 
upon this most important question. 

It is eee obvious to the most unthinking that unless the 
party charged with the responsibility of the present Administra- 
tion initiate some move—take some steps, raise some cry against 
existing trust evils—looking toward the control in some way of 
these | tic law-defying institutions before the adjournment 
of this gress, that they will have no answer to make to the 
rank and file of their party and the people of the United States 
when confronted in the coming campaign with the charge of 
their dup; and subserviency. Hence this precipitate action 
upon the of the Republican party, through its leaders, the 
majority of this House. In order, however, that it may be un- 
derstood under what rules these measures are being considered 
and the arbitrary manner in which the minority are denied all 
right to present any kind of motion to amend, modify, change, or 
alter in any way constitutional amendment pending, and to 
force a vote thereon in the exact form in which.the majority has 
reported it, I desire to print in my remarks the rules as reported. 
They read as follows: 

The Committee on 
ha 


Resolved, 
Consti 
and 


to whom was referred House resolution No. 273, 
consideration and report the tollowing as a substi- 


roposing an amendment tothe 
© special order in the House 
ik n of =e ey that ate See 
a an session from o 10. 
5 p.m. Friday, June 1, when the previous question on the 


enone seengeo Tevorted from the committee to its final 
as ordered, and the yote taken thereon without 


caer to amend an act entitled “An act to protect 
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trade and commerce against unlawful restraints and monopolies,’ approved 
July 2, 1890, be made the special order in the House and taken up immedi 
ately after the disposition of said House joint resolution 138; that general cde- 
bate thereon be limited to one hour, thirty minutes on each side, and that 
the same be then considered under the five-minute rule as in the Committee 
of the Whole until 4 o'clock p. m. of Saturday, June 2, when the previous 
question on the bill and pending amendments shall be considered as ordered 
and the final vote taken; that at the opening of the general debate on House 
joint resolution 138 the amendments to H. R. 10599, proposed on the part of 
the minority in their views as filed, shall be read from the Clerk's desk and 
considered as pending when the vote is taken on said bill H. R. 10589, the 
time occupied in such reading not to be taken from the time of any member; 
that all members have leave to print upon such measures or either of them 
within five days after final vote taken. 

This rule shall not interfere with the consideration of conference reports. 


Mr. Speaker, the gentleman from Pennsylvania has explained 
the object of the rules and the effect of their adoption. It will 
thus be seen that the design of these rules as reported by the com- 
mittee and adopted by the majority vote of this House is to bring 
the House to a vote upon the amendment as presented by the ma- 
jority of the Judiciary Committee, and deny to the minority or 
to anyone the right to offer any amendment thereto, although 
amendments have been prepared and presented, and if accepted 
by the majority or adopted by the House would doubtless secure 
the passage of this proposed amendment without opposition from 
the minority. 

But it seems it does not suit the arbitrary purpose of the 
majority nor subserve their interests to permit any suggestions 
to be made by the minority in framing this important amendment. 
A proposed amendment to the organic law—the Constitution of 
the United States—which has up to this time been held so sacred 
that for more than one hundred years of our history it has not 
been deemed wise or expedient to amend, except to meet changed 
conditions, the result of acivil war and bloody revolution, and to 
secure the results of that civil conflict. It would seem to occur 
to ordinarily fair and conservative minds that a proposition of 
such transcendent importance to the people, and of such far- 
reaching consequences, that debate with the right of amendment 
should be most liberal, indeed should be given the widest possible 
range, with the the opportunity to exploit all vulnerable points 
and wisely and judiciously shape, strengthen, and perfect the 
same with a view to the promotion of the best interests and general 
welfare of the whole people. 

If it be claimed that the session is drawing toa close and the 
exigencies of the public business will not admit of more time, 
then it becomes necessary to explain why it was that a matter of 
such vital moment should have been delayed until such a late 
hour or why this session might not be prolonged. No adequate 
excuse can be found. No reason can be assigned for such unrea- 
sonable action. But whatever excuse or reason may be offered, 
whether satisfactory or otherwise, the fact remains that we are 
now confronted with these two most important measures of legis- 
lation, and we are compelled to meet them. We do not sbrink 
fromthe task. The good faith of Republicans has been challenged, 
if not by their own action, by the newspapers of the country of 
both political parties, as well as the independent organs. They 
understand the situation. The independent, as well as party 
organs, have all characterized the effort now being put forth by 
the dominant party in respect to this proposed amendment, and 
they ali unite in saying the only object is to make and accumulate 
cheap political party capital. Your purpose is transparent and 
will fail. 

Mr. Speaker, I undertake to say that if the Republican party 
think they can deceive the country by this pretense of hostile leg- 
islation against trusts they underestimate the intelligence of the 
American people, and instead of deceiving them they will deceive 
themselves, lt will not be forgotten that when the present Ad- 
ministration was inaugurated, after the party now in power had 
won the contest of 1896 and elected their President upon the money 
question, as they claimed, they came into control of the Govern- 
ment on the 4th day of March, 1897, and since that day have had 
control of both branches of Congress. Within eleven days from 
that time the President convened Congress in extraordinary ses- 
sion for the avowed purpose, as set forth in the President's mes- 
sage, of repealing the then existing law and passing a new revenue 
law. Notwithstanding you had won at the ballot-box in the con- 
test of the preceding year upon the monetary issue, yet that ques- 
tion was not put forward or in any manner referred to :s impor- 
tant in that message, and Congress was convened to legislate upon 
the tariff. 

The sole result of that session was the passageof what is known 
as the ‘‘ Dingley bill.” That legislation, in my opinion, has done 
more to breed, foster, and propagate trusts than any other one 
act put upon the statute booksin our history. That was the first 
session of the Fifty-fifth Congress. That entireCongress of three 
sessions passed out of existence and into history and not a single 
measure was introduced or step taken by the party to legislate 
in restraint of trusts or protect the country from their injurious 
effects. The present Congress assembled in December last and, 











more {han six months having elapsed, now, in the expiring hours 
of the session, within six days of the date fixed for adjournment, 
the dominant party presents this body with a resolution propos- 
ing an amendment to the Constitution and a bill to amend the 
existing anti-trust law, known as the Sherman Act. This pro- 
posed amendment to the Constitution is embodied in the follow- 
ing language : 

Secrion 1. All powers conferred by this article shall extend tothe several 
States, the Territories, the District of Columbia, and all territory under the 
sovereignty and subject to the jurisdiction of the United States. 

Src 2. Congress shall have power to define, regulate, prohibit, or dissolve 
trusts, monopolies, or combinations, whether existing in the form of a cor- 
poration or otherwise. 

The several States may continue to exercise such power in any manner 
not in conflict with the laws of the United States. 


Sec. 3. Congress shall have power to enforce the provisions of this article 
by appropriate legislation. 


It will thus be seen that the first section of this proposed 
amendment announces a new departure in the doctrine of consti- 
tutional law, a new rule of construction. Heretofore throughout 
all our history no authority has yet been found, and no necessity 
supposed to exist, to justify this new, novel, and extraordinary 
phraseology in a constitutional amendment declaring it should 
extend to operate and have effect in the several States, the Terri- 
tories, the District of Columbia, and all territory under the sover- 
eignty and subject to the jurisdiction of the United States. Not 
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The ane they now offer is the suggestion of a remeqy ; 
which they have no confidence, and which they well know will 
never pass, and was not so intended when it was reported—. 
remedy by way of a constitutional amendment requiring , ;y ; 
thirds majority in both branches of Congress to propose anil thr... 
fourths of the States to ratify before it can in any event becom, 
a part of the organic law. When it is remembered t{),,; the 
ratification by thirty-four States of the Union is essential 5 ),,)., 
effective the proposition now being considered, even admitti;,, 
the possibility of its ultimate success, everyone who is hones; 
and sincere, and earnestly desires the immediate application o¢ 
some effective and wholesome legislation against trusts mys 
admit that the remote and far-off remedy by constitutional amey,. 
ment is not the remedy sought by the appeals of the trust yictiyy. 
of the country, if there exists a other. 

Mr. Speaker, I contend, and the Democratic minority in ¢)j, 
House contends, that Congress now has ample power under tha 
Constitution to legislate effectively to destroy every trust, illeg,) 
combination, and monopoly that to-day menaces the public inter. 
ests and threatens the public weal. There is scarcely an hones 
yretense made, and certainly no convincing arguments advance) 
by the proponents of this resolution, that all power under tha 
interstate commerce clause of the Constitution has been exhausted 
by the law enacted July 2, 1890, known as the Sherman anti-trys; 
law—a law I desire to remind our Republican friends that was 


—~- 


until the exigencies growing out of the imperial policy adopted by | supported by every Democrat of the House who voted, as the rec. 


the Republican party demanded, was this dangerous and revolu- 
tionary interpretation of the organic law ever thought to be neces- 
sary to exploit the force and effect of a constitutional provision. 
This theory, so cunning’ y devised and ingeniously framed in this 
proposition, is the reiteration of the same startling doctrine ad- 
vanced by the dominant partyin their contention in support of the 
Porto Rican tariff. It is the position the Republican party has 
assumed since it repudiated ‘our plain duty.” 

The majority of this House and the leaders of the Republican 
party in their rash and inconsiderate zeal to lay the foundation of 
a policy of European colonization by forcible annexation here in 
this country; to set the pace for su uent legislation in rela- 
tion to our new possessions, made the mistake of undertaking to 
convince the American people that the Constitution did not extend 
to our Territories of its own force; that this instrument only 
went where Congress said or might say it should go; that the 
Constitution and flag were inseparable parts of each other in the 
States, but that the flag was greater and sed more vitality 
and expanding power than the Constitution; that it could go to 
Porto Rico, the Philippines, or anywhere beyond the confines of 
the States and remain there without Congressional aid or sanc- 
tion, but that the Constitution remained at home under the guard- 
ianship of the Republican party and subject to its arbitary will, 
to be projected here and there as best subserved to the political 
whims or partisan caprice of that party; that under the views 
now held by the leaders of the Republican party—I say leaders 
advisedly, for I do not believe that the t mass of the rank 
and file share these un-American ideas—the supreme and a- 
mount law of the land, the great charter of American liberty 
and constitutional government has no 2 ee re: abiding place, 
no fixed and definite meaning, no well-defined and clearly drawn 
limitations and restrictions upon the powers of the Congress 
of the United States; that under this fundamentai and hither- 
to su ly all-pervading law of the land, no obligations, no 
prohibitions or restrictions are imposed upon the right and 
power of Congress to legislate and govern territory lying. beyond 
or outside of the limits of the organized States of this Union, or 
restraining power to guide and control the arbitrary will of Con- 
gress in the enactment of laws for the government of the people 
of such possessions. The assumption and exercise of such power 
was for the first time in our history employed in the Porto Rican 
tariff legislation, but recently enacted by this nt Con “ 
by which it was demonstrated that under this Hepublican theory 
of the Constitution Congress can levy and assess tariff duties and 
taxes against our own people, if they have the misfortune of re- 
siding within a Territory or dependent possession, without their 
consent or representation. 

Such a theory and doctrine was so revolutionary and revolting 
to the minds of men accustomed to reading the a story of 
heroic sacrifice from Bunker Hill to Yorktown t the Repub- 
lican party found itself in an attitude of hostility to the almost 
universal sentiment of the eS et itself in this situation, 
and realizing that something ic must be done in extremis to 
recoup some of the a —_ had lost and realign their 
party with public sentiment, it is not and will not be a great sur- 
prise to the country, and the country will thoroughly understand 
it, that the alert and ever sagacious and masterful ius of 
Republican leadership should seize some favorable oppor- 
tunity to create for their some ble excuse and justifi- 
cation for their course ure to for the relief of the 


country against trusts. 


ords show. This is the much-vaunted Republican law that is now 
claimed to have exhausted the power of Congress to legislate 
against trusts, so frequently referred to in argument in this dis. 
cussion, as the ground and only excuse our Republican friends 
have for insisting upon the necessity of this amendment. They 
claim that having gone to the full limit of Federal legislation 
upon this subject in the Sherman law, and the provisions of that 
law having proved inefficient to suppress trusts and afford the 
people adequate relief, that therefore they must have additional 
power, and this additional power must be granted by this pro- 
posed amendment, demanding of the States a surrender of all 
State jurisdiction over the subject and vesting in Congress abso- 
lute and exclusive power to deal with the questions involved. 

This is a grave and serious proposition. Any proposition that 
involves the surrender by the States of the power and jurisdiction 
to govern and control their own domestic concerns and place that 
power beyond recall in the Federal Government, when addressed 
to a thinking and considerate man, must, it seems to me, cause 
him to hesitate and carefully pause before he can obtain his con- 
sent to commit himself to such a proposition and be willing to 
confer on Congress so vast a power. Such a vital and radical 
change in the organic law can only be justified, in my judgment, 
upon the clearest grounds of public necessity. It can never be 
excused or defended when sought in the interest of some partisan 
advantage or political maneuver. Believing as I do, and as I be 
lieve the leaders of the dominant party as well as the country at 
large do, that there exists no present urgent necessity for any en- 
largement of the powers of Congress to effectively legis'ate against 
trust evils and that this movement is an effort to shirk a pressing 
and imperative duty, I am therefore unable to give this reso.ution 
the sanction of my vote. 

I firmly believe with the minority that Congress has ample power 
and jurisdiction under the Constitution as it now is, and if it will 
but employ and exercise those powers in the proper manner an: 
right direction it will be enabled to legislate effective'y to crush 
out of existence every unlawful combination, trust, and monopoly 
that now curses the land. If our Republican friends could !c in- 
duced to recall a memorable utterance of their President, insep:- 
rably associated with the legislative history of this session an‘ 
destined to project itself into the political literature and cam) aign 
parlance of the country in the near future, and would summon 
to their aid moral courage sufficient to obey its injunction, ‘it 1s 
our plain duty,” they would find in this a speedy and ample ren) 
for all the evils with which we are now confronted growilg out 
of trusts and criminal conspiracies. There are more remeiics 
than one to meet these combinations. 

Our ublican friends will not te able to divert public atten- 
tion nor deceive the people by their clamor about constitution 
amendments. They knuw, andthe people understand, that (1° 
gigantic trusts and criminal conspiracies have been bred, fostere\|, 
and fed by class legislation, high protective tariffs, railroa! 
rebates, financial laws, and bank monopolies. They know ani 
understand that if the shelter under which they have been «1- 
abled to amass their mighty power and wealth is removed that it 
will prove a potential factor in their destruction. Under tle 
ree Administration and the operation of the Dingley tarif 

uring the last three years there have been organized more trus's, 
aggregating more capital, than in all the previous history 0! the 
country. Up to November 30, 1899, there were organized over 
200 corporate trusts and 65 princi unincorporated trusts. 
During the present Administration six billions of property and 











“water” have been capitalized by different corporations, trusts, 
iz@o ines. 2 2 
a oO Speaker, it is said that in the single State of New 
jersey, the home of the Attorney-General of this Administration, 
the fees and charges alone for mverene and issuing certificates 
pa the incorporation of these concerns have been sufficient to de- 
fran the entire expense of maintaining the public schools of the 
whole State of New Jersey, Not only the luxuries but most of 
the necessaries of life in this country are to-day within the grasp 
of some gigantic trust or combine. From the farmer's nail to the 
jast article in his catalogue of cape, from theswaddling clothes 
of the new born to the winding sheet of decrepit old age, all pay 
tribute and sacrifice to some mighty trust. r. Speaker, I have 
read in the public prints that during the last campaign in the 
State of Ohio a distinguished leader and chairman of the Repub- 
lican national committee in some of his public addresses to the 
people of that State apologized for these trusts and excused their 
existence as the natural evolution of the phenomenal develop- 
ment of the business prosperity of this Administration. 

The country, doubtless, well remembers with what luminous 
prophecy the campaign of 1896 abounded. Our Republican cam- 
vaign orators from every stump fired the partizan zeal of their 
followers by portraying to the fancy in extravagant phrase and 
spectacular speech the marvelous transformation that would re- 
sult from the success of their party. Surely the picture was not 
overdrawn if these political seers had in contemplation the abnor- 
mal growth and phenomenal development of criminal combina- 
tions, trusts, and conspiracies. If these were to be the symbols 
of Republican victory and types of that legitimate thrift, push, 
and energy that was to signalize the advent to power of the Re- 
yublican party, then certainiy the propnecy of our friends hag 
poenabundantly fulfilled. Nay,more. These hydra-headed mon- 
sters have by far outrun the most extravagant calculations of their 
friends, and have become so defiant, arrogant, and fearless that 
they now even threaten the overthrow of that party, unless some 
well-devised and tactical movement is initiated before the close of 
this session of Congress by its leaders to quiet the alarm and stay 
public sentiment. ; , ; ; 

To divert public attention from their failure to deal with this 
monstrous evil, and to deceive and delude the country, they now 
pretend that Congress has no further power to legislate to suppress 
these evils under the Constitution—as it now exists—and bring 
forward this proposition. They thereby hope to appear anxious 
and willing to dq something for the relief of the people against 
trusts. They imagine that by proposing this amendment, how- 
ever vicious and monstrous its provisions, the people will not 
stop to criticise or study their real purpose, but in the:r eagerness 
to rid themselves of the tyranny and oppression of the trusts, will 
array themselves in hostility to any party who may dare to op- 
pose their suggestions or exploit their schemes. ‘They hope to 
put—they imagine they will put their adversaries at a disadvan- 
tage before the American people by assuming an attitude of hos- 
tility to the trusts in such a way and manner that, however insin- 
cere and disingenuous they may be, and however impracticable 
and hopeless of success the methods employed, their opponents dare 
not challenge their sincerity or question those methods, 

_ They forget that an intelligent, atriotic, and earnest people be- 
lieve that in age , as ineverything else, ‘‘ Honesty is the best 
policy;” and I believe I do not misjudge their sentiment and 
temper when I say that I can and do repose a supreme reliance in 
the ability of the American people to recognize and ram 
upright motives, and to detect, censure, and condemn all manner 
of deception and fraud by whomsoever practiced. They will 
easily see and understand, as the public prints have already sug- 
gested, that a vote for this proposed amendment is a vote in favor 
of doing womens Sonenns trusts. They will readily comprehend 
that a vote for this proposed amendment is an admission of the 
validity of the claim now made by the dominant party in excuse 
for their failure and refusal to enact legislation throughout all 





these years against the trusts. Ev. intelligent citizen knows 
that thisis not true, The party itself here and now openly con- 
fessos that this is not true. The ding bill (Littlefield bill, No. 


10539), concurrently reposted with the pending joint resolution 
by the Judi Committee, is a solemn confession by the Repub- 
lican party that they have not yet exhausted all constitutional 
power to further legislate 


t the trusts. 
This very bill now ing, and to be taken up and considered 
by this House 


y after the vote upon this resolution, 
proposes several amendments to and ee the power and sco 
of the present antitrust law of July 2, 1890.- It is the 
judgment of many of the best-informed lawyers of the country, 
Who have given subject special study and attention, that the 
present eneting antitrust law, with such additional amendments 
we within the power of Co to enact, will 
urnish am: complete legal authority w exercised con- 
power of the several States, to oust every illegal 
trust, and monopoly that now afflicts the body pol- 


ple and 
currently with the 


(net 
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itic. I am firmly persuaded to believe, that with the additional 
legislation proposed in the Littlefield bill now pending and the 
amendments proposed thereto by the Democratic minority of the 
Judiciary Committee will, if passed by this House, furnish amp!e 
and complete Federal authority when supplemented by proper 
State legislstion, to control and dislodge the trust combines. And 
there is no doubt of the passage of this bill; both parties and the 
members of this House, regardless of politics, will support it. 

I heartily approve of the amendments offered to the bill by the 
minority of the committee, as I know my Democratic colleagues do, 
and we sincerely hope they may receive the support of enough 
members on that side of the chamber to adopt them. I trust this 
will be done because, in my judgment, they very much strengthen 
and render more effective the law. If, however, I and the minor- 
ity of this House shall fail to realize our hope in this regard; if 
these amendments shall be defeated, I will then give my vote for 
the bill as the besf that can be done at this time. But, Mr. 
Speaker, before I forget it, I wish to call attention to the further 
provision—section second of this proposed amendment. I have 
already alluded to the fact that a further and more serious objec- 
tion to this proposition was the strong, emphatic, and sweeping 
language of this second section, For convenience I insert the full 
text of this amendment. 

ARTICLE XVI. 


Section 1. All powers conferred by this article shall extend to the several 
States, the Territories, the District of Columbia, and all territory under the 
sovereignty and a to the jurisdiction of the United States 

Sec. 2. Congress shall have power to define, regulate, prohibit, or dissolve 
trusts, monopolies, or combinations, whether existing in the form of a cor 
poration or otherwise. 

The several States may continue to exercise such power in any manner 
not in conflict with the laws of the United States. 

Sec. 3. Congress shall have power to enforce the provisions of this article 
by appropriate legislation. 

This language is much more comprehensive, perhaps, than 
would occur to the casual reader without pausing to weigh and 
measure its full significance and far-reaching effect. It was the 
evident purpose of its author to vest practically absolute power 
and jurisdiction in Congress over the subject-matter of the pro- 
posed amendment. This will more clearly appear when consid- 
ered in connection with that other provision of the Constitution 
which declares that— 

This Constitution and the laws of the United States which shall be made 
in pursuance thereof * * * shall be the supreme law of theland; anything 
in the constitution or laws of any State to the contrary notwithstanding 

If, therefore, the proposed amendment as drawn shall become a 
part of the Constitution, no State could pass or enforce any law 
upon the subject of trust combinations and monopoly conspiracies 
not in harmony with the Federal laws, and State jurisdiction 
would be entirely subordinated to the Federal jurisdiction. This 
is the first time in our whole legislative history that it has been 
suggested, by way of constitutional amendment, to extend the 
Federal jurisdiction to the control of the domestic institutions of 
the States. 

The first proposed innovation upon our dual system of govern- 
ment; the first demand made upon the States for a surrender of 
those rights hitherto guarded with such jealous vigilance and 
care; another effort put forth to centralize more power in the 
Federal Government at the sacrifice of the States, Before con- 
senting tosuch a grave step—such a vital and fundamental change 
in the distribution of the legislative powers of our Government 
conservative and thinking men and lawmakers may weil pause 
and deliberately reflect. In my opinion a proposition of such 
doubtful propriety and questionable wisdom should not be enter- 
tained in the absence of the most overwhelming and convincing 
reasons. They do not now exist. In fact, Mr. Speaker, it is my 
deliberate judgment, after the most careful thought I have been 
able to bestow upon this question, that the adoption of such a 
resolution as this, if otherwise desirable, would be to defeat the 
very purpose in view. 

© withdraw from the States or destroy their power to legislate 
in aid of the suppression of trusts, and transfer that power exclu- 
sively to the Congress would, in my humble opinion, be welcomed 
by the millionaire and multimillionaire-trusts and combines of 
this country as the greatest concession ever yet made to their 
interests. The States are regarde( by these interests as the most 
potential foes they have. They have up to this time, except in 
very few instances where they have completely surrendered to 
trust control asa matter of business, as in New Jersey, done more 
to restrain and cripple the trusts by their antitrust State laws and 
their honest and vigorous enforcement than all the Federal laws 
upon the statute book. 

In the States of Texas and Arkansas they have literally rid their 
States of their operation and freed their people from their influ- 
ence, No greater mistake could possibly be made than to deprive 
the States of their jurisdiction to deal with and control their own 
domestic concerns, including their power to regulate, control, and 
manage all corporations created under their authority and located 
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within their respective boundaries; to prescribe the terms and 
conditions upon which foreign corporations may be permitted to 
do business within their jurisdictions. The trusts, their hired 
counsel and agents, are watching every move that is made. The 
people are impatient and demand some immediate, effective, and 

practical relief. Neither of these interests, in my judgment, be- 
ieve any constitutional amendment necessary to accomplish the 
complete overthrow of the trust power. That if the power now 
vested in Congress is courageously exercised and appropriate laws 
passed within the scope of that power and vigorously enforced, it 
is the consensus of the most enlightened public opinion, in my 
judgment, that these public enemies of our country will be driven 
from their fields of operation. 

It is not sufficient to answer that the Supreme Court has held 
that existing law does not and can not control manufacture or 
production except when and as they become a part of interstate 
commerce. The court was here discussing the distinction be- 
tween manufacture or production and interstate commerce not 
only as abstract propositions but as related to each other and the 
point of time when an article passed from the control of the State 
and became a part of interstate commerce. In this very opinion 
rendered by Chief Justice Fuller in the Knight Case (156 United 
States, page 11) thecourt draws this distinction very clearly, 


Doubtless the power to control the manufacture of a given thing— 
He says: 


involves in a certain sense the control of its disposition, but this is a second- 
ary and not the primary sense; and although the exercise of that power ma 
resultin bringing the operation of commerce into play, it does not contro 
it, and affects it only incidentally and indirectly. Commerce succeeds to 
manufacture and is nota partofit. The fact that an article is manufactured 
for export to another State does not of itself make it an article of interstate 
commerce, and the intent of the manufacturer does not determine the time 
when the article or product passes from the control of the State and belongs 
tocommerce. * * * 

It is true that the bill alleged that the products of these (sugar) refineries 
were sold and distributed among the several States, and that all the compa- 
nies were engaged in trade or commerce with the several States; but this 
was no mors than to say that trade and commerce served manufacture to 
fulfill its function. Sugar was refined for sale,and sales were Sey made 
at Philadelphia for consumption, and undoubtedly for resale by the first 
purchasers throughout Pennsylvania and other States, and refined sugar was 
also forwarded by the companies to other States for sale. Nevertheless 
it does not follow that an attempt to monopolize or the actual monopoly of 
the manufacture was an attempt, whether executory or consummated, to 
monopolize commerce, even though, in order to dispose of the product, the 
instrumentality of commerce was necessarily invoked. 


This decision was made under the provisions of the present 
Sherman antitrust law of 1890. The court further says in this 
same opinion that— 


It can not be denied that the 


ower of a State to protect the lives, health, 
and property of its citizens, an 


to preserve order and the public mor- 
als, “the power to govern men and things within the limits of its dominion,” 
is a power originally and always belon ing to the States, not surrendered by 
them to the neral Government, nor tly restrained by the Constitua- 
tion of the United States, and essentially exclusive. 

The relief of the citizens of each State from the burden of monopoly and 
the evils resulting from the restraint of trade among such citizens was left 
with the States to deal with, and this court has recognized their possession 
of that power even to the extent of ay an employment or business 
carried on by private individuals, when it omes a matter of such public 
interest and importance as to create a common charge or burden upon the 
citizen; in other words, when it a prac monopoly, to which the 
citizen is compelled to resort and by means of which a tribute can be exacted 
from the community, is subject to regulation by State legislative power. On 
the other hand, the power of Congress to regulate commerce am the sev- 
eral States is also exclusive. The Constitution does not provide that inter- 
state commerce shall be free; but, by the grant of this exclusive power to 
regulate it, it was left free, except as Congress might impose restraints. 


He also says: 


That which nelooee to commerce is within the jurisdiction of the United 


States, but that which does not belong to commerce is within the jurisdiction 
of the police power of the State. 
And— . 


The argument is that the power to control the manufacture of refined 
sugar is a monopoly over a n of “¥ to the enjoyment of which by a 
large part of the population of the United tates interstate commerce is in- 
dispensable, and that, therefore, the General Government, in the exercise of 
the power to regulate commerce, may repress such monopoly directly and 
set aside the instruments which have created it. But this ment can not 
be confined to necessaries of life merely, and must include all articles of gen- 
eral consumption. 

Doubtless the power to control the manufacture of a given thing involves 
in a certain sense the control of its disposition, but this is a secondery and 


not the sense; and although the ex: of that power may result 
in brin the ration of commerce into y, it does not con’ it, and 
affects it only i entally and indirectly. mmerce to manufac- 


ture and is not a part of it. ape power Seenenens Suneaaree te He power 


to prescribe the rule by which commerce Griese sak 22 wer 
indep 7 $ it may operate in re- 


shall 
pendent of the power to monopoly. 
pression of mon y whenever That comes ‘rithin the rules by which com- 

henever the transaction is itself a monopoly of com- 
merce. 


merce is governed or wi) 

In this same case, on page 25, Mr. Justice Harlan remarks: 
f a - A 0 ee cae 
or: rpose of con‘ u 
ee endaiehs te dakon ae the basis of fair, open, free 

Com’ of this character have been the sub- 
ject of judicial scrutiny, and have always been condemned as because 
of their to restrain trade. Such combinations are against 
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common right and are crimes against the public. 
that character it will be well to refer. 

And at page 24 says: 

If it be true that a combination of corporations or individuals 
as the power of Congress is concerned, subject interstate trade i, tar 
stages, to unlawful restraints, the conclusion is inevitable that tho 
tion has failed to accomplish one primary object of the Union. w) 
place commerce among the States under the control of the Comm. 
ment of all the people, and thereby relieve or protect it against jy». 
restrictions imposed, by whatever authority, for the benofit of »..., , 
localities or special interests. ; ir 


And again he says: 


In my judgment the General Government is not placed by the Coneti+, 
in such a condition of helplessness that it must fold its arms andr a 
active while capital combines, under the name of a corporation, to 4 F 
competition, not in one State only, but throughout the entire country 
buying and selling of articles—especially the necessaries of life—t})j 
commerce among the States. The doctrine of the autonomy of t} 
can not properly be invoked to justify a denial of power in the Nations 
ernment to meet such an emergency, involving, as it does, that froo 
commercial intercourse among the States which the Constitution sou; 
attain. 


And again, at pages 44 and 45: 


We have before us the case of a combination which absolutely contro) 
may at its discretion control, the price of all refined sugar in this coy; oF 
Suppose another combination, organized for private gain and to eo;),j 
prices, should obtain possession of all the large flour millsin the United s¢.:.... 
another, of all the grain elevators; another, of all the oil territory: ano:),,..’ 
of all the salt-producing regions; another, of all the cotton mills: any .,' 
other, of all the great establishments for slaughtering animals and the pro». 
aration of meats. What power is competent to protect the people of the 
United States against such dangers except a national power—one ¢} 


capable of exerting its sovereign authority throughout every part ‘ f the 
territory and over all the people of the nation? wi 

Mr. Speaker, according to the views expressed by Judge Har. 
lan, he does not seem to be in harmony with the position assui,oj 
by the majority of this House. He seems to think that the Grp. 
eral Government is not placed by the Constitution in such a eon. 
dition of helplessness that it must fold its arms and remain si} 
while capital combines, under the name of a corporation, to (c. 
stroy competition, not in one State only, but throughont the 
entire country, in the buying and selling articles that go into 
commerce among the States. This eminent judge does not ques- 
tion the power of the General Government under appropriate 
legislation to cope with the trust problem. He makes no sug: 
tion of the necessity of a Constitutional amendment to confer 
ditional power upon Con to accomplish the desired e 
Hence I take it that no such resort is demanded. 

But, Mr. Speaker, I desire to call brief attentien to the situation 
with reference to House bill 10539, proposing amendments to the 
Sherman antitrust law of July 2, 1890, and the attitude of the 
minority of the Judiciary Committee and of this House in rela- 
tion to the same. It seems the committee divided somewhat 
along political lines, it is true, not upon the main propositions in- 
volved, but the difference has arisen as to the extent and scope 
of the proposed amendments. The majority assert that the |uill 
reported by them with amendments which they recommend go 
to the full limit of their constitutional authority upon this ques- 
tion, while the minority contend that such bill and amendm:nts 
do not exhaust the full — of Congress over the subject, and 
report and recommend the adoption of several additional amen 
ments making the law still more sweeping and drastic in its 
provisions. 

Now, while I am not fully prepared to determine with abso'ute 


To some of th, 


ads 
l, 


confidence the merits of this contention, yet I am fully prepared 
to say that Iam perfectly willing to go to the utmost limits of 
constitutional power in amendments to this law to meet the emer- 


gencies of the present situation, and no gentleman upon this {oor 
will in my opinion be excused or escape just censure from tie 
eople for doing less. If anything was needed to emphasize ‘0 
mportance of the situation and the imperative duty of this hour, 
itis the universal demand coming from every quarter ani sec- 
tion, from every home and hamlet, from every business avocation 
and enterprise throughout the land, calling for éubstant:al.e% 
ive, and immediate relief from the remorseless grasp of th s° 
heartless and soulless monsters of commercial greed and orgin- 
ized robbery, who stalk the streets of our great commerci:! cen- 
ters and highways of trade as fearless and arrogant as they ‘r@ 
soulless and heartless. I, for one, shall not stop to split hairs 
about nice technicalities of constitutional power in dealing with 
this subject, as our friends upen the other side have not done upon 
several other occasions in dealing with Porto Rico and our newly 
acquired possessions. I am willing for once to join them in 4° 
ing to the doubtful verge, and if they are as courageous 10 t's 
emergency as they have been in the recent past to suppress this 
all-perva evil, I have but little fears that this House wi!l 
adopt all these amendments. I fear, however, they will not 0!- 
low in this instance where duty and patriotism lead, for alrcaly 
the leaders upon that side of the chamber are giving out evidences 
of their failing courage as they facs the real thing. 
It seems one to constitational limitations when you 
come to deal with a helpless and impotent people across the 
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nite a different thing to deal with organized greed 
Waters, A nates on this side. Here you are strict construc- 
a ists of the old-fashioned Democratic school; there you are lati- 
fedinarians of the most pronounced and dangerous type. I shall 
ot port these amendments offered by the minority, and if the sin- 
~ hy of our Republican friends is equal to their pretended zeal 
rerrzhting the trusts, they too will support them, and thereby 
oan this law what it ought and should be. If defeated in this, 
Iwill, as suggested, still support the original bill with the majority 
amendments. That these minority amendments may be under- 
stood and their merits judged of, I wish to insert them as part of 


my remarks. They. are as follows: 

‘Amend the new section 9 as reported by the committee as follows: Strike 

tall after figure 9 in section and amend it so as to read as follows: 
en BEC 9. ‘That every corporation, association, joint-stock company, or 
ership formed or e, or managing or carrying on its business, in 
hole or in part, for the purpose of controlling or monopolizing, or in sttth 
wanner a8 to control or monopolize, or tend to control or monopolize, the man- 
nfacture, production, or sale of any article of commerce or merchandise in- 
tended for interstate commerce or commerce with foreign countries, or for the 
urpose of controlling or increasing or decreasing the cost or price of the 
came to the purchaser, user, or consumer thereof, for the purpose of pre- 
venting, or in such manner as ee competition, or of pores com- 
petition in the manufacture, production, or sale thereof, is, for the purposes 
of this act, hereby declared to be illegal and a monopoly; and all such corpo- 
rations, associations, joint stock companies, and partnerships, and their officers, 
nts, managers, and attorneys, are hereby forbidden Gd prohibited from 
shipping or ing in transit any such article of commerce or merchandise to 
any State, Territory, Joreign country, or place, outside the State, Territory, or 
place in it was manufactured or produced, and from selling or offering 
to sell any such article or merchandise to be so shipped or put into any such 
transit, unless for Ge private or sonal use of the consignee; and for any 
violation ©, ae ore shall deemed guilty of an offense against the 
United States, on conviction shall be punished by a fine of not less than $500 
nor more than $5,000, and by imprisonment not less than thirty days nor more 


Ona a associations, joint-stock companies, and partnerships 
vy » * . Ship 
declared shall be, and here Ve ; 


as above by are, forbidden and prohibited the 
use of the United States mail in aid or furt 

poses, and all laws now in force for ca recentese of the fraudulent use of the 
none oi as the same may be applicable, shall apply in the execution of such 


tion. 

“Any such corporation, association, joint-stock company, or partnership may 
be proceeded against at the suit of an (eereen or persons, or corporation, or 
association, or by and in behalf of the ted States, and perpetually enjoined 
and restrained froma doing or carrying on any interstate or foreign commerce 
whatever, either with the States or the Territories of the United States or the 
District of Columbia, or any foreign country; and no article of commerce 
produced, or manufactured, or owned and dealt in by any such corporation, 2s- 
sociation, joint-stock ye of een so organized, formed, managed, 
or onme S business. be tra rted or carried without the State or 
Te which produced or manufactured, or in which same may be, or 
without the District of Columbiaif produced, manufactured, or found therein, 
by any individual, corporation, or common carrier, in any manner whatever. 

such articles of commerce, shipped in violation of the provisions of this 
act, shall be forfeited to the United States, and may be seized by any marshal 
or deputy of the United States, or by any person duly authorized by 
law to mak seizure, and when so seized shall be condemied by like pro- 
eatin en those provided by law for the forfeiture, seizure, and condemna- 
tion perty, imported into the United States contrary to law.” 
Sec. il. ap | me mage combine, device, trust, or combination in the 
form of trust or , or conspiracy, tending to create a meqanopoly in 
the manufacture, production, sale, exchange, transportation, or dealing in 
any article of commerce or merchandise, entering into trade or commerce 
among the States or with foreign countries, or designed to create impedi- 
ments to, or resul in restrictions to, such trade or commerce or aids to 
commerce, or to limit or to control the manufacture or production of such 
articles or merchandise, for the purpose of increasing or decreasing, or oper- 
ating in such manner, or with such result, as to increase or decrease the price 
of such article or merchandise to the user or consumer, for the pur of 
venting competition in the manufacture, production, sale, exchange, 
Pansportetion, or dealing in such articles or merchandise, or to give power 
to charge unreasonable 7 for merchandise or articles produced or man- 
ufactured to be bought, sold, exchanged, dealt in, or transported in such 
trade for the per pese of imposing, or in such manner as to 
restric upon, or impediments to, the lawful 
company,or corporation engaged in the production 
manufacture of such merchandise or articles, is hereby declared to be 
wer ene a Le the meaning of this act, and every person who 
or engage in, any such contract, combine, device, 
the form of trust or otherwise, or conspiracy, or 
& promoter thereof or officer or agent therein, shall be deemed guilty 
4 misdemeanor, and on conviction thereof shall be punished by a tine of 
not less than $500 and not exceeding $5,000 and by imprisonment not less than 
six months and not exceeding one year. 


A new section 12, as follows, viz: 


Sno. 12. That whenever the President of the United States shall be satis- 
fied that the price of any commodity or article of merchandise has been en- 
9 in consequence of a yas rire in = om De shall oa 

suspending ection all customs cuties or impo 
taxes on like articles of merchandise or commodities brought from foreign 
shall continue as long as such enhancement in 


erance of any such business or pur- 


e such 


oo ce eae = or article of merchandise exists, and until revoked 
A new section 18, as follows, viz: 
See. 13. 


That whenever any State or Territory ol, in any law against 


n cor- 


hy or monopolies, provide that no fore’ 
aren 0g officer ‘> OF partnershi or stockholder, 
monopaly, oF combination a Ae rested in any such trust, combine, 
2 tted carry on o 
ahs ee, ve Office oF place of business, in such State. or shall 
oe or suppress the business of any such corporation, 
State of any 


Srueaiinrteoteed te a oon ¥ o in ena 
association’ or by every such corporation, 
aay. pass of 


any or $F eee Soren. ond ol is 
carried shall be subject operation an 
ottect ot : same extent and in the same manner as though it 


been organized, or formed in such State and such articles 
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or merchandise had been made and not brought therein; and no such law 
shall be regarded as in any way trenching upon the power of Congress to 
regulate commerce among the States or with foreign nations: Provided, how- 
ever, That such articles or merchandise may be shipped and transported into 
any such State or Territory for the personal and private use of the consignee. 


A new section 14, as follows: 


Sec. l4. That every corporation, association, joint stock company, or part- 
nership in the United States, or any Territory thereof, or in the District of 
Columbia, whether organized or formed under and pursuant to the laws of 
the United States or of a State or of a Territory, owning or controlling any 
plant or business, or a majority of the stock in any plant or business, similar 
to its own,in any other State, Territory, or p!ace outside of the one in which it 
was first chartered, organized, or formed, shall, before being permitted to 
ship, consign, take, carry, or transport, or sell or deliver for shipment, to any 
other State or Territory, or into or from the District of Columbia, or any 
foreign country, any article of commerce or merchandise of its own produc- 
tion or manufacture, or receive consignments or shipments of articles of 
commerce or merchandise, manufactured or produced in any other State or 
Territory, or in the District of Columbia, or any foreign country, file in the 
office of the Secretary of State of the United States a certified copy of its 
articles of incorporation, association, or partnership, together with a duly 
verified statement showing the article or articles or merchandise manufac- 
tured, produced, or dealt in ae or intended to be manufactured, produced, 
or dealt in by it; a copy of its by-laws, rules, and regulations; the names and 
places of residence of its officers and stockholders; the amount of its capital 
stock and the amount thereof actually issued; the amount thereof actually 

paid in in cash; the nature and value of the property owned by it, and also a 
ull statement of all its debts and liabilities; the number of its employees and 
wages paid; the dividends paid,if any; the amount of its surplus, if any; the 
character of additions and improvements made each year and the cost thereof, 
and a statement of its operating and other expenses, together with a balance 
sheet showing its profits and losses; and shall annually thereafter file in said 
office a report, verified by a majority of the directors of a corporation, or by 
a ena the members of an association, joint stock company, or part- 
nership, showing the same facts as then existing, and shall, before shipping, 
or offering or attempting to ship, or sell or deliver for shipment, or put in 
the way for transit, to any other State or Territory, or the District of Colum- 
bia, or any foreign country, any article of commerce or merchandise manu- 
factured, pretiuced, or dealt in by it, plainiy and conspicuously stamp thereon, 
when susceptible of being so stamped, and also on the outside of packages, 
boxes, or tanks containing the same, the name of the article or merchandise, 
and the name of the corporation, association, a stock company, or partner- 
op manufacturing, producing, or dealing in the same, and the place from 
and to which it is to be shipped or transported. 

Every such corporation, association, or partnership as referred to in this 
section, and every officer, agent, or attorney thereof, that shall ship, or offer 
or attempt to ship, or sell or deliver for shipment, or put in the way of tran- 
sit, to any other State or Territory, or to the District of Columbia, or to any 
foreign country, any article or merchandise dealt in, manufactured, or pro- 
duced by it, or shall violate or fail to comply with any of the provisions of 
this section, shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor, and on conviction 
thereof shall be punished by a fine of not less than $500 and not exceeding 
$5,000, and by imprisonment of not less than six months and not more than 
one year. 


Mr. Speaker, section 12 offered as one of these amendments will 
give the relief that has been contended for several years should be 
given, not only by Democrats, but by many independent Repub- 
licans and some of the ablest and most influential of the Adminis- 
tration newspapers of thecountry, 1 quote upon this question an 
editorial of the Washington Post of March 23, in which it makes 
a short quotation from the Hartford Courant, both supporters of 
the present Administration and high protection in politics, The 
Post editorially uses this language: 


[From the Washington Post, March 23, 1900.] 
CONGRESS AND THE TRUSTS. 

When the elections of 1898 had assured Republican ascendancy in both 
Houses of the Fifty-sixth Congress, the Post mentioned as one of the im- 
portant duties that would devolve upon that body the accomplishment of 
some practical antitrust legislation. It was evident then, and it has become 
more apparent every day since that time, that the trusts would be one of the 
leading issues of the Presidential campaign. The Post suggested then, and 
has ever since persistently urged the necessity of depriving monopolistic 
combinations of any chance for shelter behind tariff schedules. As a con- 
sistent advocate of the doctrine of protection, the Post has protested and 
will continue to protest againstitsabuse. Attention has been called in these 
columns to trade combinations in protected industries that were and are 
stifling competition wale paying large dividends on enormous overcapitali- 
zation. Testimony given ore the Industrial Commission by managers of 
such combines convicts them of exploiting almost fabulcus amounts of fic- 
titious stock. Similar testimony shows that such combines sell their prod 
ucts all over Europe at lower prices than are charged fer them to domestic 
consumers. These facts we have from time to time pcifited out, and in the 
interest of the great principle of protection to which od / marvelous develop- 
ment and splendid ey are largely due, the Post has advocated the 
reduction, not in all cases the destruction, of schedules thus outrageously 
abused. 

What is Congress going to do in order to put the Republican party in good 
form for the campaign’ The President has called the attention of Congress 
to the trust evil and left to that body the duty of devising and applying such 
remedies as are in the scope of national legislation. It is admitted on all 
sides that some of the trusts are beyond the reach of national authority. It 
is admitted by all fair-minded men that there are some trade combines 
which have by legitimate means reduced the cost of production while in- 
creasing wages-and not increasing prices. No indiscriminate warfare on 
trusts is called for. But against the sort of combines that are taking ad- 
vantage of protective duties to prey on the public thereis a remedy at hand, 
and every Congressman knows what it is. 

The Post has long looked and hoped for Republican cooperation in its effort 
to induce the Republicans in Congress to apply that remedial agency. There 
has been any amount of general denunciation of trusts in our Republican 
contemporaries, but until this date we have waited in vain for them to join 
us in advocating the only immediate and practicable plan for relief. At last, 
however, we have the excellent company and good-fellowship of the Hart- 
ford Courant, a leading Republican journal in a State devoted almost exclu- 
sively to manufactures. That aper refers to and pointedly condemns the 

tion of Judge RAyY,of New York, chairman of the House Judiciary 
mittee,to amend the Constitution in a new spot by tacking upon it an 
article delegating to Congress “the power to regulate and repress monopo- 


lies and combinations, to create and dissolve corporations, and dispose of their 
» 
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This attempt to utilize Mr. Bryan's abandoned thunder finds no favor with 
our Hartford contemporary. After cauterizing with ridicule, the Courant 
squarely peas itself alongside the Post with this plain declaration: 

* But if Judge Ray wants the strongest and heartiest support the Courant 
can give him, let him induce his friend and oaroagee. the chairman of the 
Ways and Means Committee, to bring forward a striking from the Ding: 
ley tariff every protective duty behind which one of the vicious trusts is 
known to be snuggling and bloating. That's a practical remedy, right at 
hand. Such a bill, if Judge Ray and his associates put their shoulders to it 
in earnest. can be rushed through the House and sent to the Senate before 
the end of next week.” 

The antitrust amendment device is too shallow to deceive anybody with 
sense enough to decline an invitation to buy a gold brick or go out as bag- 
holder on a snipe-hunting ex ition. The Post is bound to credit Judge 
Ray with such intelligence and general information as must render it impos- 
sible for him to believe that his edition of the Bryan recipe has a ghost of a 
chance for adoption. Where is there a single State that would be willing for 
its legislature to vote for it? But the tariff-reduction s c would reach 
the disease promptly. It is of the kind that “attend strictly to business and 
don't go loafin’ round.” ll Congress apply it to those enemies of protec- 
tion, those rapacious ingrates whom the shelters? 

This, Mr. Speaker, is but a sample of many other able editorials 
appearing in the columns of Republican organs throughout the 
country ; and yet in the majority report of the Judiciary Commit- 
tee reporting this bill, as well as by the distinguished chairman 
of that committee, Mr. Ray, of New York, and my distinguished 
colleague, Mr. OVERSTREET, from Indiana, upon the floor of this 
House, denounce and characterize this proposition as a vicious 
and malignant Democratic assault upon the protective system, 
and would, if adopted, ruin the business industries of the coun- 
try. Such a proposition, they say, would not only afford no relief 
agairst the trust evil, but would establish free trade and prove 
disastrous to our industrial system. 

Again, our friends lose their nerve and grow less and less heroic 
amid the conflict of contending interests. In the prewence of an 
evil which or oe upon the floor of this House has outgrown 
the power of the States to successfully cope with, and which they 
denounce in the most unmeasured terms, it will hardly be accepted 
as satisfactory by the great body of intelligent citizens of this 
country to say that, notwithstanding the manufacturer of an 
article that has become the subject of a trust under the operation 
of the protective ‘‘ Dingley bill,” it will not do to strike from the 
law the duty upon that article, because, perchance, it might strike 
a blow to a pet political system of the Republican party. As 
between an incalculable good to the + mass and a theoretical 
injury to the favored few, the Republican majority of this House 
do not hesitate to side with the favored few. A day of reckoning 
will come, and in the crucial test of public opinion you will be 
weighed and measured, It may be then that you will regret the 
decision you now make and the company you now choose. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, this struggle is on and the contest will not 
cease until it shall be determined whether the people of this coun- 
try are the sovereigns or the money power, trust combinations, 
and organized greed are to oe themselves masters. A free peo- 
ple will not willingly yield up their liberties and sung ouny 
consent to trusts and financial serfdom. They have already borne 
much with patience and may yet endure, but these, of all times, 
are full of wholesome warning to the rich and powerful not to 
abuse their wealth and power, but to obey and respect the laws of 
the land and aid and assist in their enforcement. No class of peo- 
ple have so much of interest in the maintenance and enforcement 
of law and order as the men of wealth and fortune. Upon the 
integrity of our legislative bodies, courts, and administrative offi- 
cers depend the safety and security of —— and property. As 
an evidence of the spirit of unrest and the trend of thought, even 
among the magnates and princes of Wall street, concerning the 
present situation, I quote what Mr. James R. Keene, of Wall 
street fame, is reported to have said a short time since: 

The people of this country must arouse themselves. The coming election 
is of more papereanes, from the standpoint of a pure ond true Americanism, 


than any that has transpired since the second Lincoln. Money is 
in the saddle; it is riding down the institutions of this coun with a cunfi- 
dent insolence that tells of its firm belief in its own invincibility. It is run- 
ning the Government to-day in its every branch and arm. 

money's power in molding public affairs forward for four years 
more as it has for four years tho nesne of Lunerican Hnerty will outy be 
worth a recollection as a matter of h i is pressing the people 


backward step by step. What te to te the onat iit on, there are, as 

, but two solutions. One is socialism, and the second is revo- 
lution. The American people must defend themselves from money just as 
they once guarded their forest frontiers from the savage. Unless they come 
solidly shoulder to shoulder for their rights, and come at once, Bunker Hill 
will have been a blunder, Yorktown a mistake. 

Mr. Speaker, we believe we are right upon the question of this 
constitutional amendment. We believe that our friends upon 
the other side of this Chamber have not been candid, open, and 
frank in their advocacy of it. To show the lack of sincerity of 
some of the gentlemen upon that side of the Chamber, I will print 
as part of my remarks a clipping from a t ne per 


what the dis leader and mouthpiece of the 
Administration, Mr. Grosvenor of had to say just prior 
to the assembling of the present in reference to the 

ency of our antitrust laws, the jurisdiction of the 
several States upon the subject of the control and restraint of 
trusts and corporations. It would seem from this published 


statement of the venerable statesman from Ohio that ho a; ),., 

would have been found joining hands with us in this controv.." 

Here is what the distinguished gentleman is reported to hay. ..:; 

at that time: "og 
A REPUBLICAN VIEW. 


[By CHARLEs H. Grosvenor. } 


The Fifty-sixth Congress comes together under peculiar circym.;., 
The Republican majority is commissioned by the voice of the People tas 
certain things in any event, and todo certain other things if found 1). \,.°.°° 
and judicious. + Wise 

As to the things which the Republican majority has been com jcc. ‘ 
to do: ——e 

First, and most conspicuous of all, it has been delegated to revise t)o «., 
utory financial condition of the country; that is to say, it has been a..e% 
by the le of the country, in the election of McKinley and the wy).)).°¢ 
of the platform at St. Louis, that the unwritten law of the Treasury \),;_° 
for twenty years gold upon every obligation of the Governm... 

be now ordered by statute to continue that process. This is sjj.)., 
enact into law the declaration of the Republican platform, which oyij,), ad 
the existing gold standard. 7 

When ae have approved of this measure, either in the for, ; 
comes to the Senate or in such form as may afterwards be agreed u)j).)1). ¢),,.. 
will be no free and unlimited coinage of silver in this country for ¢})) )...., 
eight years in any event, because the Senate is absolutely sure to bo ayaj); 
it during that period of time. — 

While the giey bill has produced a great and gratifying return of poy, 
nue to the Treasury, there is yet, nevertheless, a demand tha: 
heeded, that there shall be economy in the public expenditures, neo, 
penditures must not be made, and many needful things must be pus 
to a later and future one . 

As to trusts and combinations, it is my judgment, and I so said to a po. 
porter of this paper some days ago, that the Sherman law of 1890), which was 
a Republican measure and which now been put into full force and effect. 
iveness by the Republican Administration, gives all the remedy neod{y| ;), 
the control and overthrow of illegal trusts and harmful trusts which can }o 
made by the action of Congress. 

This legislation, thus upheld by the Supreme Court, covers the whols 
round of Con onal action, and all other laws should be enacted by ¢}, 
egislatures of the several States. I repeat what I said before: I am opjoseq 

toany interference by Congressional action with the right of the States ; 

organize, create, control, limit, and regulate their own corporations 
own way, and for Con to or by limitation upon the ope: n« 
State corporations other than that which was enacted in the interstate. 
commerce law would be such a violation of the right of States that it is yot 
to be thought of for a moment. 


Again, the Washington Post, while perhaps not a Republican 
organ, yet,as a general rule, supports the Administration, in an 
editorial appearing in its issue of May 31—the very day this measure 
was taken up in the House—had this to say upon the subject of 
this amendment and the Demogratic position in relation thereto: 


By apps this constitutional amendment Democrats would have de- 
liberately connived at the permanent retirement of the trust issue, wit). 
drawn it from the campaign, and thereby robbed their party of one of its 
most powerful engines of war. 


I will publish the editorial as a portion of my remarks. 
DEMOCRATIC POSITION ON TRUSTS. 


Our Democratic friends in Con are to be congratulated upon the at- 
titude they have assumed tow the constitutional amendment propos 
by. the House Committee on the Judiciary, of which Hon. GEorGE W. Ray, ot 

ew York, is the chairman. Mr. RAy’s proposition is obviously impractica- 
ble, and, as many believe, was intended to be so. ~~ supporting it the Demo- 
crats would have deliberately connived at a virtually permanent retirement 
of the trust issue, withdrawn it from the campaign, and thereby robbed 
their y of one of its most powerful engines of war. They express their 
utter disbelief in the sincerity of any representative Republican effort to 
ew the power of trusts. It would have been, therefore, suicidal on 
their part to commit themselves to an arrangement most palpably calculated 
to serve the purposes of their antagonists. 

There was another serious objection, which is set forth in clause 3 of 
the resolution 

“3. We oppose and urge Democrats 


adopted by the Democratic caucus on Tu y night: 
in evens to vote against the consti- 
tutional amendment proposed by the Republican majority of the Judiciary 
Committee, unless amended by striking out section 1 thereof and adding 
thereto, in section 2, in lieu of these wi *The several States may continue 


to exercise such power in any manner not in conflict with the laws of the 





mec 
ypUn 





in the 
ati 








United 8 * the following: * Nothingin thisarticle, nor any act of Congress 
in pursuance , Shall operate to a or impair any of the rights or 
powers held by any of the States prior to its adoption.’"’ 

It seems to case, therefore, that the Democrats regarded the Ray 


tion not only as a scheme to haps indefinitely, all gov- 
Srazontal action agaoat the trunta and tacidontay entre 

crats into withdra’ the issue of pap Compeion of 1900, but also, in case the 
end should d 


amendment be adopted, as an a ent of the rights and 
pos of the States. . holding such opin: they could not have 

en any course other than referred to, Their present position, in 
this ma to be unassailable. 


Mr. 8 , the present session of this Congress is now rapidly 
ap its close. In looking back over the history of its 
seven months of legislation nothing will be found in the shape of 


relief to the body of the from the burdens of taxa- 
tion, while the ap tions have oe and the expenses in- 
creased almost beyond calculation. Notwithstanding the country 
was assured by the late disti chairman of the Ways and 


nguished 
Means Committee, Mr. Dingley, that the war-revenue bill, ena ied 
as an measure, would be as soon as the war 
was over and peace declared, and notwi ding that war ended 
nearly two years ago, and many hundreds of petitions and 
eee have : members of jo srom pares . 
e country, praying for a repeal or ca 0 onerot 

tax, and bills have been introduced and referred to the 

where they are still buried, asking for a re 
peal of this tax, in whole.or in part, nosign or indication has ver 

given of any hope or expectation of securing such repeal. 








If no relief can be had by repeal of the war taxes, if the bur- | 


dens of the peo le can not be lightened by any form of reduc- 
, =e the exactions of taxation, let us at least go to the extent 
ce verforming a long-neglected duty, and place upon the statute 
rt of the nation a law that will equalize in some degree the 
portunities in life to meet these burdens—a law that shall be 
pita in the interests of the people, the whole people, adaquate 
snd sufficient im every respect to meet, overthrow, and outlaw in 
whatever hase or form they may present themselves every 
trust, combine, and conspiracy operating in restraint of trade 
and commerce and to the prejudice of free and open competition 
and the rights of the great mass of consumers throughout the 
country, and we will have then atoned for many sins of omission 
in the past. Not only this, Mr. Speaker, but when the law is 
ingrafted on the statute book let it be understood by those in 
authority that it is meant to be and must he enforced. | 

Much of the existing condition of things in relation to the 
growth, power, and insolence of these trusts is due to inefficient, 
corrupt, or subservient officials charged with the duty of prose- 
cuting these dignified and well-to-do violators of the law. It re- 
quires no ordinary amount of legal ability and moral courage to 
face this class of criminals in a court of justice with a vigorous 
criminal prosecution. They are usually able to command, in ad- 
dition to their high social and business standing in the commu- 
nity, not only the very best legal talent of the country, but too 
often the influence an eet of the political party of which 
they are members, lly if they have been permitted to en- 
joy the satisfaction o having rendered campaign tribute to that 


party for their special rights and privileges. And thus the diffi- | 


| its servants? The party, as such, is not in sympathy with such methods. 


culties and embarrassments multiply to overawe and prevent a 
successful prosecution. 

This, Mr. Speaker, is nofancy. It is but what has often hap- 
pened in many instances. Loud and bitter complaints have been 
heard all over the country of the fact that, if a poor unfortunate 
wretch is overtaken and brought within the punishing power of 
the law, though his offense may have the mitigating element of 
having been committed to a his own hunger, or maybe 
that of his wife and little ones, he is certain to suffer the fu!l pen- 






organize a@ gigantic conspiracy to fleece and rob a nation—the 
Government official who can filch from the public a thousand, a 
hundred thousand, or maybe a million of dollars according to his 
opportunities, challenges public sympathy, if not favor, and places 
himself in the ** heroic réle,” and is often able to baffle and defeat 
the law; and if perchance he is arraigned at the bar of justice, if 
not acquitted, secures a comparatively light sentence—with the 
almost certain assurance of executive clemency and pardon, after 
short imprisonment if that should be a part of his punishment. 
This sentiment, while much at fault, is not entirely without some 
grounds of a. Confidence in the courts and public officials 
charged with the responsibility of administering the laws of the 
country has ever been the chief reliance of our people for secu- 
rityand protection. It is one of the highest duties of government 
to faithfully execute all the Jaws—to exert all its legitimate func- 
tions to secure an honest and upright administration of justice, 
in a spirit of the utmost fairness and impartiality to all. That 
this has not been done with reference to our antitrust laws by 
the Republican party goes without saying. 

If proof of this fact was needed, I would not have to go turther 
than the State of Ohio, the President’s own State, and the home 
of Senator Hanna, his campaign manager and most trusted friend. 
I would only have to recall the heroic struggle of the late Repub- 
lican attorney-general, the Hon. Frank 8. Monnett, in his efforts to 
enforce the antitrust laws of that State against the Standard Oil 
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alty of the law, while the rich and well-to-do—the man who can | 
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Company. General Monnett happened to be one of those Repub- 
licans rarely found in public office, who believed that the pledges 
made in the platform of his party meant what they said. He was 
elected in that State to the office of attorney-general upon a plat- 
form strongly denouncing trusts, and especially the methods of 
the Standard Oil Company, within his State. He at once set on 
foot a vigorous presmeeees against the Standard Oil Company, 
and honestly and faithfully pressed that prosecution with a view 
to the enforcement of the law and the suppression of the trust. 
What success and encouragement he met at the hands of his party 
and party organs can best be told in the language of General 
Monnett himself in a recent interview published in one of the 
srominent and reliable newspapers of the country. Here is what 
2n¢ himself says about his party and the newspapers of his party 





| in relation to his efforts to administer the law against trusts in the 


State of Ohio: 
M’KINLEY MAY LOSE OHIO. 

Ex-Attorney-General Frank 8. Monnett, of Ohio, in an interview on the 19th 
instant, says Ohio will be lost to the Republicans this fall. 

ao not see how the Republican party can escape punishment this fall,” 
said he. 

“The platform of the Republican party in Ohio strongly condemns the 
trusts and their unlawful methods. I was elected as attorney-genera! of 
Ohio on such a platform, and as the officer of the State and the representative 
of the party I carried out as best I could the platform of the party. Yet I 
was not supported in this by many of the leaders, and the party organs criti 
cised me for doing just what the platform of my party pledged me todo 
Newspapers of the State, about 110 of them, printed paid articles criticising 
my actions, and they, too, party newspapers. 

“This is not all. The legislature whic has just adjourned killed the Rus- 
sell bill and the maximum freight bill, and that too by almost a strict party 
vote, Will not the people punish the party for such actions upon the part of 


Although the Russell bill was bill No. 10, it was side-tracked by the trust 
lobbyists and held back until near the adjournment and then over the pro- 
test of some of the best men of the party, and almost all of the Democratic 
members, it was defeated. This was a repudiation of the party platform 
and the sentiment of the party. I can not believe that we will escape pun- 
ishment, and I believe it will come this fall. Why should not the party be 
punished when the men who control its actions disregard the will of the 
people?” 

The opinion thus so freely and frankly expressed by General 
Monnett is shared generally throughout the country. If the Re- 
publican party feels hampered through obligations, sympathy, or 
filial duty to these legitimate offsprings of Republican policies; 
if, Mr. Speaker, it is compromising to the Republican party to en- 
force these antitrust laws, as it appears to have been in the case of 
General Monnett; if the attempt to redeem your platform pledges 
and carry out your solemn promises to the people sounds the polit- 
ical death knell of your honest and faithful public servants and 

rosecuting officials, as seems to have been the case with General 
Saaneth, then we ask you in the name of the great masses of the 
common people of this country, in the name of law and order, in 
the name of the army of unemployed, the great labor organizations, 
and the millions of victims everywhere of these grinding and re- 
morseless monopolies, to turn the control of this Government over 
to Mr. Bryan and the Attorney-General he will place at the head 
of the Department of Justice, and we promise you that without 
the aid of further constitutional amendments the Democratic 
party will not fail to observe ‘‘ our plain duty,” and will speedily 
employ and honestly put into full force all the legitimate powers 
and agencies of the Government to terminate the existence of these 
enemies of the national weal. 

Mr. Speaker, I desire to print as an appendix to my remarks a 
list of trusts and combines in the United States—list prepared for 
Commercial Yearbook by Byron W. Holt—together with the 
names, where incorporated, location, and capitalization, to May 
27,1900, and the amount of ‘‘common” and “preferred” stock of 
each: 


Capitalization. * 


Location principal 
Where incorporated. office. I Preferred 
stock. 


Common 
stock. 























Adams Express Com TE os. tecnsnuidens cnunhibeell New York .......-.-- New York City....... 5 $12, 000,000 |........ 
American Automatic Machine Company (three companies—allin U.S.)| England ............- New York (?)-......... £1335, 000 | £135, 000 
American Axe and Tool hate cacinnenacnseccososesened Kentucky............| New York City........ 3, 872, 500 |..... 
American Beet Sugar Company ................-.--.--.- RE hacen <. csnue chou teaeis EAE besssses a 5,000,000 $4, 000, 000 
——e Compaiiy (owns American Telephone and other tele- | Massachusetts....... | PIES Sid andnacccecans 25, 886, 300 |... 2.2. 
1G companies * 
American Bireh Company (to control New York market)................--.----- Leno ewane 4,000, 000 6, 000, 000 
Ftueeie- ~””:”*”*:C:SCS i Connecticut ......... | Waterbury ........... 20, 000,000 |......... , 
Ainerican Bridge E Association (trust forming 13 firms) ...............- mnsylvania........ | Philadelphia........-- 130,000,000 |........- ' 
American Caram ry (all export trade of Uni | IT, > Ps (eR deat iil eae 1, 000, 000 500, 000 
merken Gane RE nin wennwcercecocesc coecee New Jersey .-......... a 27, 600, 000 27, 600, 000 
American larger company forming)...............-..... a... ape metenan a 
American Cotton  ehs Lobe kconpteneusess ccs cesses New Jersey-..........| New York City-....... 20, 287, 100 10, 198, 600 
erican te iis cmeamuciieccouccess sone TT HRY "eR $844, 700 j............ ; 
American leating Corporation................... ...... 8. SEN os.) eben ...... 10, 000, 000 |. ae 
American® ED cciadpaadeanesce ..| New York © a 18,000,000 Joon 
-o VOmpany (nearly all companies in United States) ................. New Jersey..........|--.-- i iinkwdeoces a 2, 500, 000 2, 500, 000 
American ‘ ose aoe te te comes a Rett aia cad tlin enti 8, 000, 000 2, 000, 000 
American (¥ x (majority in United Btates) .-. | Pittsburg-......------- 20,000,000 |.....2--0- 
erican @ mpany (opposition company).............-|--.--d0.....----------- St EE Scanngenesedl 3,000, 000 |77727777° sie 
om I Gidtdrce oocee Ratsiek ee Miah eth seh ene ale din coins tia 1, 400, 000 | 700, 000 
Ree... ... ...... | ncnccceesceceecccceccccce ae. 
Amorican Ice Company (forming; to control ice output of Maine) ..............| Maine................|----...-----..------------ 60, 000; 000 |-- 
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Capitalizatioy 
. : Location principal _ ; 
"ese 5 2 
Present name of trust. Where incorporated. office. Common Prot 
stock | 


American Indies Company (gas, electric, etc., new colonies) $13, 000, 000 | 
American Jute Bagging anufacturing Company i EB Pa i Sia 2. 800. 000 
American Lamp Chimney Company (one-third total United States) “West Virginia - 500. 000 
American Last © ompany ei Ac chats imieings 2 000. 000 | 

American Linseed Oi1C ompany (8% plants; 8 per cont of ail in country) - ..| New Jersey 14, 250, 000 | 

American Lithograph Company Sa ll 8, 000, 000 

American Machine Company (sewing) - ciaetd i Seen 110, 000, 000 

American Malting C ompany (Deo ompanies; “nearly ‘all in United States) _.--.-- 7 ow York City 15, 740, 000 | 

American Ordnance Company (guns, projectiles,ete.) ............-...----. re ‘ a Washington ... 2, 500, 000 

American Pegamoid Company w 5, 000,000 

American Pipe and Foundry Company (5 plants in South; b Sper trust forming) . 8 10,000,000 

American Potteries Company (forming; nearly all in Unite States) | New York City 17,000. 000 | 

American Powder C ompany aieid Chi "ago 1, 500. 000 

American Presevers’ Company “West Vir; ginia. i itl do 2, 500, 000 

American Radiator Company (4 companies; 75 per cent United States pr Sa ae Jersey ower: 5, ,000 
American Saddle Company (bicycle saddle consolidation) ‘ , 009,000 | 
American Screw Company Providence 3,250, 000 

American Sewer Pipe © company (forming, with 51 big companies) ...............| New Je rsey (?) Pittsburg (?) 2, 500, 000 
American Silk Manufacturing Company silk thread) Connecticut New London 7, 500, 000 
American Skewer C ompany (all manufacturers in United States) REED, « occcavcas Nee ee ee ee cod 300, 000 

American Soda Fountain Company New Jersey | New York , 250, 000 | 
American Spirits Manufacturing Com any (Ww hisky; 18 distilleries) .......... .-| New York . | di 28, 000, 000 

American Steel and Wire Company of New Jersey (controls wire industry, etc., | New Jer sey 50, 000, 000 

in United States). 

American Steel Casting Company - --... bein omeeitous ini .do 4, 200, 000 
American Stove Board Company (7 manufac turers) “West Virginia eae? 81,100 |. 

American Strawboard C ompany (19 plants) ‘ Tilinois 6, 000, 000 
American Sugar Refining Company New Jersey York Gi 86, 968, 000 

Aimerican Telegraph andl ‘elo eae ‘ompany | (controls long-distance lines) ....| New York ...........|.....d 25,000,000 |... 

American Thread Company (13 cotton-thread companies New Jersey 6, 000, 000 

American Tin Plate Company (281 mills—%® per cent of ail) do 28, 000, 000 

American Tobacco Company (plug business sold in 1808 21,000, 000 

American Type Founders’ Company (23 companies in United States) ...........).. "a 4,000,000 |... 

American Whip Company (20 manufacturers) abl Massachusetts.......}....- 250,000 |__. 

American Woodworking Machinery Company (14 firms) | New Jersey ......... 2, 000, 000 

American Woolen © ‘company (men ‘s woolens—mills in New England; forming) -. New York City 80, 690, 000 | 

American Wringer Company e ee Island 850, 000 | 

Ammunition Manufacturers’ Association (cartridges) 54,000,000 |. 

Anaconda Copper Mining Company om beaes satctdlineaitie 80, 000, 000 

Associate Wine Dealers)(agreement with California Winemakers’ Corporation -.| San Franciseo 55, 000, 000 

Association of Boat Oar Manufacturers of United States; (agreement on prices) 550K), 000 

Association of Fire Underwriters for Arkansas (44 companies)’ $ Little Rock (?) --.--- od 39, 604, 226 

Atlantic Dynamite Company (giant powder, etc. ).........-.-.--------...+--------| N E New York City 2,500,000 |... 

Atlantic Passenger Steamsiaip D0 renewed in 1899) 6100" 600, 600 | 

Atlantic Snuff Company (all but 2 companies) New Jersey ri 2, 000, 000 

Atlas Tack Company | Massachusetts... | Bost "700; 000 

Atwood-Morrison Company (consolidation of 3 silk and cotton machinery com- | New Jersey BO, 000 | 

Annies). | 

piitiners Electric Light Company (8 electric companies of Baltimore) 5, 000, 000 

Barber Asphalt Paving C ae (pools with other companies)* y i 5, 000, 000 | 

Bay State Gas Company (several gas companies in and near Boston) 100, 000,000 |... 

Bessemer Ore Association 620, 000,000 |___. 

Bolt and nut (several associations—carriage, stove, tire, etc.) .........-...-....--- 610, 000, 000 

Booth, A., & Co. (fish and oysters; 43 concerns) inoi ‘hi 3. 000, 000 

Borax Consolidated, Limited (absorbing Pacific Borax, etc., Company) } 2600, 000 

Boston Fruit ngeny (4 companies, controlling output from West Indies) -...| | Boston (?) $10,000,000 |.... 

Boxmakers’ Combine (of California-Oregon) | | San Francisco 1,000,000 |....... 

Brass Foundry and Machine Company (iron aan brass castings) - --..- ----| New Jersey....-.....-. Jersey City 6, 000,000 |... 

Brooklyn Rapid Transit (most — ways, elevated aud Brooklyn) New York 45, 000, 000 | 

Brooklyn Union Gas (ocupantee) . od 15, 000, 000 

Brooklyn Wharf and Warehouse Com do do 5, 000, 000 

Broom Manufacturers’ Association of i 5, 000, 000 

Broom Twine (selling combine) © 500,000 |....... 

Brunswick-Balke-Collender Company (billiard tables, etc.) New York City.-...... 1, 500, 000 

oa City Gas Company (4 companies; consolidated with People's Gas in Buffalo 5, 500, 000 | 

) 

Buffalo Traction Company (consolidation pending) 5, 370, 500 

California Raisin Growers’ Association (2,000 000 growers and 60 packing houses; § 5, 000, 000 
controls 9 per cent of crop). 

Culifornia Winemakers’ Corporation (allied with California Wine Association)*.| California San Francisco 10, 000, 000 | 

Cr =_—e ia os Company (owns Cambria Iron Company; plants in five counties | Pennsylvania Philadelphia 16, 000, 000 | 

in Pennsylvania). 

Cedar Shingles Manufacturers’ Association (Washington State; limits produc- § 5,000, 000 

tion). | 

Celluloid Compa pany . ene 8,000,000 |....... 

Central Coal and Coke Company (selling agency)® i 500, 000 

Central Coal and Coke Company of Kansas City, Mo.* | Miss ange Cy mb qrithtee tea 1, 500, 000 | 

; ‘entral Electric Railway o Kansas City, Mo. (all companies). ----- jaataenres el pcénimreneeanians Wit - EES wpanehentovnns vel 500,000 |.... 

I hel Del ee mene wetne amma e anne | 8 $70,000,000 |... 
c ‘entral New York Brewing Company | New Jersey.......... al a ete eo 2,200, 000 | 
Central Union Telephone Company (consolidation of Bell Telephone in Indiana, | sdiheanaielabietiinacaniiinty seal i 6, 605, 300 | 
Illinois, and Ohio, except certain cities). 

Ce a 2 nion Gas Company (17 gas and electric lighting companies in Ohio | Virginia 6, 000, 000 | 

and Indiana). 

Central Walnut Association (California; fixes prices) ...................-.....--. 52,000, 000 | 
Chain Manufacturers’ Association (trace, wagon, etc.) i 63.000, 000 | 
Charleston (South Carolina) Consolidated Railway, Gas and Electric Company 1, 500, 000 | 

(forming with all in city). | 

Chemical (Pharmaceutical Manufacturers’) Combine............-...--..-.--- ----|---------eeeeeeeenee eee : 550,000,000 | _..- 
en age Northwestern Granaries Company (agreements with other com- ee £120, 000 
panies 

Chicago City Railway Company (cable, electric, and horse lines) 








| 
$14, 000, 000 |. 
Chicago Consolidated Traction Company (8 oe companies) 14, 400, 000 | 
Chicago Edison Company (absorbed 4 companies) 4,975, 900 | 
Chicago Junction Railway and Union Stock Yards Company (meat rages New Jersey a 6, 500, 000 
and cattle; consolidation 3 companies 
Chicago Milk Company Co cs Ro supply thre aoe Rurte of city’s milk) 8,000, 000 
Vision 


Chicago Packi pany (Limited) ie £200, 000 

‘ ‘incinnati Gas-Light and Coke - -.. wencececscee]. $9.00, 000 | ....-- . 
City of Chicago Brewing and Malting Company (English ‘and American com- £625, 000 £6.20, UY 

panies). 

C oe reland and Sandusky Brewing Ooms - (11 breweries , 000, 000 $3, 000 - 

Colorado Fuel and [ron (connected wi orado Coal a y : 1, 000, 000 2 00, 00 

Columbia Electric Car Lighting and bass Company N 10, 000, 000 . 
Columbia River Canneries pais cs (fish packers; vedorming. 1899) 

C ‘olum bia § Spring Com 

Columbus (Ohio) Gas- 
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—_—_—_—_— ae ee ee j 





Present name of trust. ? | Where incorporated 








i 
Commercial Chemical Company, United States (paris-green manufacturers |.....-- 
OlMs 


fli ency). 
form s¢€ Ling Sacloctric Company (12 companies; pools with Edison) ........... I aa . 


Jounmaated City Water Company (3 companies, Los Angeles, Cal)... ...........|. ae" 
Consolidated Gas of Baltimore City? ----..---.--..... weak can nieepaieithannictes ~..| Maryland a 
Consolidated Gas Company of Newark, N.J. (all gas companies between Passaic | New Jersey 

and Elizabeth). : - 
cana dated Gas of New York City (all but New Amsterdam Company)*.-......| New York 
Consolidated Gas of Pittsburg (5 companies in west Pennsylvania) -............. : 

Consolidated Ice (10 or 12 companies in New York and Maine)® ..-.-..--....- ate 
Consolidated Packing Companies (Beef) -...-......... nk Aah bh inne smite tidbits 
Consolidated Smelting and Refining Company (forming with 11 big companies | New Jersey 
in United States an Mexico). 

Consolidated Street Railway Company EA ED iL SEE eg eo a 
Consolidated Traction of New Jersey °.-. . .. eee iiee Selena Wilder pentowcand zens 
Consumers’ Ice Company (all dealers of Indianapolis) ..............-......-.-.- 
Continental Cement Company........-.-.-.-- yee ea ES Saale Sidelined 
Continental Tobacco Company (7 plug companies and plug interests of American 

: nv). 
copper Sheets and Bolts, Manufacturers’ Association (fixes prices) ............. OME load Seite 
Denver City Tramway Company Neen ee ee eee naeee 
Denver Union Water Company (complete plant) °............--...--------------- | Colorado 22202222272: 
Derby Hat Pool (4 big companies sell together) ..............---..-.----+-+--++-+-|-- . 
Detroit Citizens’, Street Railway Company® ._.._...........-.-------ss+.+---------|--.. 
Detroit City Gas (all natural and artificial gas companies in city)*.............. \Michizan 
Diamond Match Company (milis all over United States) -......2.........-.--.-- | Tilinois and England 
Dry Dock Trust (Ph | . EE tatiehedshascas setecessevbaseedseasene- SRS tt tine saan. 
Dynamite Pool (8 big California companies) ' , 
Eastern Burial Sase Association (big trust forming in 1899) ........... et ak sal a 
East Jersey Electric Company 
Edison Electric Iuminating Company of Boston...................-.-..--------- | New Jersey.......... 
Edison Electric Miuminating Company of New York®*.._.............-...-...-- , ~ 
Electric Boat Com 





Electric Company of America (gas and electric companies just outside of Phila- | New Jersey.........- | 
delphia). 


Electric Sto: Battery Company (absorbed other companies in 1895).......... nets NOT weckn neceairheatene 
Electric Vehicle Company -.--......-- Ran eene Kenassnewtive scacctas eaves penegiveuseenes Sahin MN hen wsateeniihtulamiads 
Electrotypers, New York city and vicinity® .................. sad aahae koe Chi tects nk Gil Riiaiathashanacterevecuchie 
Erie Telegraph and Telephone Company (controls 4 telephone companies |.......................- 


in 7 Western and Southern States). 


a Goin conte wonencctwwnsdecucen|<nsaccecccocccscnceceuce 

Federal Steel Company (owns many mills and properties). .....................- a rn 

Fire-Proofing (9 Ohio companies sell together) --.................--.---..----.----- | New Jersey.........- 

Five States Producers’ Association (farmers to keep prices of milk up, as |.-..........-.-........-. 
against the trust.) ; 

Fox River Birch and Tile Cothpany (consolidated 15 birch yards in Wisconsin) .| Wisconsin 


Francis Gowdy Distilling Company (combination Eastern gin companies) .-.....)| Connecticut 






kn hat on ws enya cone cecenscconsn corcesvoesecesoneusesece | New York .......... 
General Electric; pools with other companies .................-.--.----.--..---.-- | New York .......... 
General Electric Company of Minneapolis; light, heat, and power ............... | New Jersey ..... -- 
Glucose Sugar pees Company; nearly all in United States -...... ............ A eee 
Granite Ware Trust; 4companies combining-......................--..---..---.-- Ditedinniaietdhe teineamnminenes 
Grape Growers’ Pool; agree on prices in northern Ohio ................--..-.--.- ete Dink eens Gwe nen 
Havana Commercial Company (Cuban tobacco, ete.).................... ..-| New Jersey 
Havana Electric Railway; electric, gas, telephone, etc. od es asta heen 
Hawaiian Commercial and Sugar Company ...............-..-..-.. ------ ------ e200] snp --~ enene= o-oo neee ones 
Hecker-Jones-Jewell Milling Company*................-...-.---------------+------ | New Jersey -.......- 
Herkimer County Light and Power Company; companies in 3 cities in county -!...... ....-...--......... 
erring- - nore chet eeR CR ca, aa dusslhcuveddteciondene New Jersey - 
Illinois State Board of Fire Underwriters; 72 companies #..-------2 = 227202022 EEC aM AE EM 2 
Indiana e of Fire Underwriters; 27 companies? -............-...-..-..-----|--.--- sclieie hein 
ee NE os on one mccnnn cece cacers sapens see | New Jersey.......... 
International Air Power SER pORy ; plants in Massachusetts and Rhode Island_|.....do ....-..........- 
International Cement Company; forming ....-....-...-.-.-.-...---.-.---+-------- AS OE RE, 
International Heater Company; 4 companies ......................---...---------- ELIE 0 heuddacces 


ee Paper Company; 25 news and printing paper manufacturers east |....................- . 
International Silver Company; 24companies—75 per cent silver plate companies | New Jersey 
International Steam Pump Company; 5 biggest companies in United as oe et we 
Kansas City (Mo.) Ges Company Cee einai eRe ERS ORE PPB BN AR ait | Missouri 

Kentucky and Warehouse Company; 57‘* bourbon” plants ........-- | New Jersey oe 
anes County Electric Light and Power Company; all electric companies in |.....-..........-......- 


yn e one, 
Knickerbocher tos Company, Chicago; 28 companies, all in Chicago. ............. Ba aa aa 


Kodak Limited Company; consolidated English, French, German. and Ameri- Sceaca seb die bn edcainnines 


can com 

Laclede Gas Light Company;‘ controls all in St. Louis since 1889 _............... ROG cicciven Seonat 

Lake Carriers’ Association; 3 lines; pool prices...........-.--..---..-------------. ERS emretd ait ies 

Lake D ’ Association; 123 owners of dredges on Great Lakes -............ Suess ces 

Lake Superior Consolidated Iron Mines®...................---- ,---s--+ee0+-------- EEE ALOT SD EEN 
Neen ee enn nn er an ncawccccecucedeccucmcccegoces | New Jersey ........ 


cohol | ‘ 

Manufacturers’ Paper pany of Chicago; selling agency for many mills. -..- a Lo aE on aca torte 

Association; fixes prices. .............---..-.--.- rb iiebanneneteaseaben 
Marsden Com: of Philadelphia ae RR atl i I dR ling a SS SNES 

ee iccidd aang yucesceetancseceecaus 

Maryland Company; 17 brewery companies of Baltimore. ..............|....-...---.------------ 
pees Company; 5 copper properties in Michigan belt -. 
Mot oolitan Bereet way Company 0. ——-------; icaedsarcqeewequioncerese leachadahsetetnestOrnan 
Me roporisan ferece et eens Ee DUOW ROCK GICY .. 22... 00.220. 222 ewe ween] ane o=-- iAtrhttene aegonees 


Michigan Salt ORR eseane Ra 


bine Sevanten. ia cinsinnnescnesecccutacnen a 
Milwaukee waaOoune English and American companies.|...................--.-- 
and sane Company’ a inca asttininsee re 





rwri ; 
Minsiesi mboat Pool; 3 companies pool .............-.--------------- ee LS 
Tee oo nnd onncancncucopesuescoes | Missouri............. 


National ufacturing Company; controls corundum and other |............ etoaasteat 

Feo acne cn ccc nenes 

N (90 per cent of large bakeries in United States). .... New Jersey-.......-- 
world 


(all companies in United States and three-fourths in |..... a 


Ne Te | 













Capitaliz 
Location principal 
office. Common 
stock 
New York City 5 3? 000, 000 
as 8.000.000 | 
Los Angeles 2. 480, 000 
ae 10, 770, 968 | 
| Newark ....... : 6, 000, 000 
New York City 9. 078, 000 
Pittsbure E 4. 000, 000 
| New York City 6, 500, 000 
eweccoenaencooses 6, OO, O00 
pate 27, OU0, O00 
Grand Rapids 1, 600, 000 
Newark . ‘ 15. 000, 000 
Indianapolis ....... £1,000, 000 
tim tihhekeccedonces 5, 000, 000 
| New York City~... 30, 000, 000 
} 
Pittsburg. 7 65, 000, 000 
ee 5. 000, 000 
eee | Tag 5, 000. 000 
- - ce oe 8.000, 000 
it ecnnticinn 2, 650, OOO 
i til telat cceneemarteas 4, 560, 000 
Chicago ......... ee 11, 000, 000 
Sitchin 1, 000, 000 
San Francisco ........ 52 000, 000 
siedlieetiadiiiatints tinkadyneeemedinie 84.000, 000 
enaathibes basins tginadteel 1, 000, 000 
ee ee i 7 eM 3, 744, 000 
New York City........ 9, 200, 000 
nOeeed Hedtesenceocecce ical 5, 000, 000 | 
weet eoucee coon cessor | 25, OU0, O00 
Philadelphia. -.......... | 8, 500, 000 
a deal Se 5, 000, 000 
New York City........ 55,000, 000 
Cleveland -. 5, 000, 000 
Hartford ..............| 34, 655, 000 
New York City--...... 46, 484, 000 
ee es et | 3, 000, 000 
SE Seren ee 120, 000, 000 
200, 000 
100,000 |... 
12, 500, 000 | 
18, 276, 000 | 


2, 100, 000 
24, 027, 300 
120, 000, 000 
2, 000, 000 
10, 000, 000 
5, 000, 000 


jibes ceanwns om 2, 312, 7h 
New York City -....-.. 2,000, 000 
Herkimer (?) ; 400, 000 


New York City ........ 1, 650, 000 
e6cccnonce . 49, 430, 760 
ee oie eee 10, 023, 568 
New York City......../ 1, 000, 000 
6, 400, 000 

25, 000, 000 | 
eel cine cataniadlinsenaaie 900, 000 | 


pasceuemeddinembernsents 16, 040, 400 


11, 000, 000 
12, 500, 000 


18, 500, 000 
1, 968, 000 | 


4,000, 000 | 
pliedicnd dapeatdientrwtieniinsinoaial £1, 000, 000 | 


I $7, 500,000 | 
aceeineeieen hehe aeciediat meneie 610, 000,000 
= hiled iman done ceaaeeeaage $5, 000, 000 
New York City........ 28, 450, 000 
stp sey Sek anil lenin AF 1, 600, 000 
aati tia 800, 000 

| Paterson (?) ......-.... 5 4,000, 000 
legal 6 6,000,000 

| 5, 000, 000 
510, 000, 000 
§ 2.000, 000 
30, 600, 000 
1, 450, 000 
8, 250, G00 

2, 500, 000 











5.000, 000 * 





o0L 


ation. * 
Pr rr 
stock 
0 
ooo 
27,000 ) 
1, 419, 000 
(ue } 
D0, 000, 000 
500, 000 
5, 000, 000 


5, 000, 000 
1, 000, 0U0 


52, 767, 600 


12, 500, 000 
2, 551, 200 


12, 619, 000 
6, 000, 000 


8, 000, 000 


1, 650, O00 


600, 000 
25, 000, 000 
900, COO 
20, 530, 700 


5, 000, 000 
15, 000, 000 


10, 500, 000 


8, 000, 000 
£600, 000 


eo * 
$2, 500, 000 


o 
$2, 000, 000 


1, 500, 000 


8, 250, 000 


Kananas City ........-. 5, 586, 800 
New York City........ | 40, 000, 000 
seul (aE el a 500, 000 500, 000 
« ee oie ett ot tet e 64 000,000 
I a a catenin § 1,000, 000 |....... 
ae er ee | £775, 000 | £775, 000 
Milwaukee ......... anal $5, 494, 500 |........ 
Minneapolis ........... | 1, 500, 000 | $500, 000 
hit ven ben tea liceet 4, 119,740 |........ . 
ee a Ee 610,000,000 |... 2... 
een athe } © 4,000,000 |.....-2... . 
eee ee Carer nee 2 Seer 1,000,000 |... 20. ee 
| ba ccccndeuease 15,000,000 |...... : : 
aes 29, 000, 000 | 23, 000, 000 
I  leenedocesnncte 5, 500, 000 4, 500, 000 





a 
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Present name of tfust. ? 








Location principal 
office. 


Where incorporated. | 
} 





} 
Vatiensh CaS » 0 ccasa pcvcnntcsiscqctnsindieoumecaen samt bsesennessegebbbaapotccschanusdebananedbes New York City........ 
National Electric Car Lighting Company ta a a 
National Enameling and Stamping Company (consolidation of 4 princijal com- | New Jersey....------ Gece Pe Ih a 
panies in United States). | 
National Harrow C a I ID inn Lc ninsinns biemmniemannaeie fh ee ee es 
National Lead Compan IIS SID « 0.0.0s cccensnonns hnerseuteneces | New Jersey .........- New York City-....... 
National Mirror Manu he turers’ Association (40 companies; IR BRD ke chine neh iinet ie eae aati ai mee we 
a ns ee ae hak opennpbeneonenee New Jersey - oadhdinad New Orleans .......... 
Eetienal Salt Company of New Jersey (forming to control salt interests Ae Sl dates a sien A: New York City--....... 
tast). 
National Saw C ompany Se Gi SS ins adi cn cibcicdntibtiinwniadeoners II oss nie oenieiana ES a ee EE, 
TS aie 2 EE * te. | New Jersey ......... SR a on 
National Starch Manufacturing Company (20 plants; pr ice agreement with | Kentucky ........-... | New York City.......- 
other companies in 1898) | 
National Tin Plate and Stamped Ware Company (opposition to National Enam- | New Jersey --........|.....-..--..--.----------- 
eling Company). | 
Nati mal Steel Company; expects to control 20 plants -....... nitthinanetin tates NGG I i iia ih es eas ce nanan 
National Tube Company; forming with 17 companies. -..............-.---- WP ciacctadiberian Pittsburg .. $2 
National Wall Paper Company; 28 companies in 1892, absorbing 2 or emete |. cccicie des New York C ‘ity _. ia 
ol forming. | 
New Amsterdam Gas C ompany; consolidates 3 companies in New York City.-|............--.---------|-.--- ak stecintnlhueshetens 
Ne w England Gas and Coke Company of Boston; all in Boston except Bay | Massachusetts--..... tise andbaace wenn 
wort | 
New England Dairy Company; milk com panies sienpebiianessGindniiabemmndh dapbenncl OW MUN acces Ret als nae wiemanid eae 
Now England Telephone and Telegraph Company ............--..--..------------|--.- --seeneeseceeeeee--- Pia Oo a oh oink 
New England Insurance Exchange; 84 fire-insurance c ompanten® pce kitek 1. lip bbe ade houiieiesiiaaiae tial, nn opine aaete 
New Orleans Water Works Company® _-.............-...- is hdiainindihinapendlras cbs > Magee estan New Orleans..........- 
DOW DOFK GG New Jersey TOOWONG. «nn. 20.06 oo ccnn scenes cesses cocces os--000e- ! ----------| Brooklyn (?) naitieat 
New York Arch. Terra-Cotta Company; allied with other companies. ..... | New York .....-.-.-- we - ork Cit y - duntinal 
New York Gas, Electric Light, Heat and Power C ey of New York C ity . ! Ne os ee De Sia a 
New York Suburban Gas Company (5 companies in tchester County) .....- OG itiekcenssadane Dain iba hail a Kae 
Nicholson File Company; 5 plants—70 per cent product. -..........-...-----------|.22..- -2---- ----++-+---- Providence ............ 
North American (owns street railways and electric companies) ............. ...--| New Jersey..-.-......- | New York ............. 
North Carolina Pine Timber Association; fixes ee l. Stes cehth dosce nokia | 
North Jersey Street Railway C ompany; consolidated trolleys and 2 ferries.....| New “Jersey - nl at ak ala a ti alin | 
North River Light, Heat and Power Company................---..--.--...---..-- Miers Sekandesunet 6 ee ees 
North Shore Traction Com y; controls ways around Boston ............ jes tna cieaiiiaeab ed NOD ck cniSeactne veces | 
Ce a ancinindon sbeebaouss semancounsentons lal cd Dee eo oe Se eel 
Oil Well Supply Company . i ictiehntiip ese pane >dleditbtbhiitine ebajeattnecd WO OTE: cockan | Pe ON ivi ne cn nnn ces 
Cente IO iin EEE 
Otis (Passenger) Elevator Company; 13 companies—85 per cent of product --.._- | New Jersey ...-....... RE ALEC ee 
ee ER BEE EEE EL LO PRS “SETS IIR 2 ----| CONS Saninnin Kanen cases | 
a = States Telephone Company; 4 telegraph and telephone systems of Pacific |. ...........--.---------|-----------------+0-++---- 
Padue —“ (Ky.) Railway and Electric Light Company; al! railway and electric- ose his tailed IR Nidan ninsncnmnd 
light plants of Paducah. 
Paterson and Passaic Gas and Electric Comes pany; consolidation of 4 apamins NEN » Uiledadecl betckeuic ant Gabsuunbpeces 
Pennsylvania Central Brewing Compan breweries in Wyoming Valley -...| Pennsylvania | 
Peaneyivenie Manufacturing Light and Liwere all electric cunpantesct F Phila- | New Jersey ........- Philadelphia........... | 
elph j 
People's Gas Light and Coke Company of Buffalo; consolidated ................- Mice S er S. PL cbbiibsctoneeasee 
People’s Gas Light and Coke Company of Chicago; took in new Chicago com- | Illinois ..............- ee. Akg 
panies in 1808.° 
People’s Light and Power Company; 14 companies in New Jersey .......-- ..---- |. celeb aed See | Nowark...............- 
Petersburg, (Virginia), Railway and Electric; consolidation of all companies - . is spina pe] OED cnsndisnenes 
Photograp lic Paper; 24 companies, manufacturers of sensitized I di san ncn nce hiidaiiebiindaLonhadhh MekeenieN aisd 
Pillsbury-Washburn Fiour Mills Company (Limited) ..................-......-.. Minnesota ........--- _ Minneapolis eebatnaeke 
nD sean sti eeebeh pemene caghintinss haneneaccs lc cw 0 daha pn adinaientvatdls ai stabi aeamiceth hs eaie 
Pittsburg Plate G Ne ences, eliipie atowetosanes RS eS | ¢ veers. ete isiaiae nahin 
Postal Telegra SS Company . tiie New York City--.-...- 
Pressed — Company; consolidates Fox and Schoen « companies ‘and has a | New Jersey. Sok dation sal “*} Pittsburg (1) .......... ! 
monopo 
Print C Noth’ Pool; 30 mills; restrict production and fix prices. ...........-....... Tere tithiDis ong Scien angen ba a he 
Pueblo Traction and Electric Company; es 8 electric light companies of city.| California -.......... NEED sctoctimitncotaint 
Reading C cmneny PC innE CED. pitt lel ied Sih end nvesed sheet canlsehelsatpaganannh cnetiane dite | shade Risers koe iinnihenets 
Refrigerator Trust; 36 firms; 80 per cent of itn cian sit mantis bandanmbbaepamaa S ccigpeininwung haba cate SSR ie ot 
River Coal Operators’ Company; Pittsburg to New Orleans...............-...... Stain artnet alniliess lll a hn titi 
Royal aang Sees. Company; consolidation of all companies. ................. | New eaeny éhgntnaa | New York ............. | 
Rubber S Manufacturers’ Company; consolidation of mechanical goods |__...do ....-......-.-..- New York city ...-....- 
companies. i 
Saginaw Vane See ie Coageny) consolidation of 4 companies -. soe wecene| coucncombepstaasae movers BOUT ic crie answacnee 
San Francisco Breweries, Limited ( ment with other breweries). --.-...... --+--------| San Francisco ......... 
Santy-Kalsomine Copeaey Cane is wrdiatiisnpkoenieneubung branes ecsersqnnes | Mic higan - eeimemonnend | Grand aoe haben’ 
Sash and Door Combine; semnpentes, BC ica. nctncmdmensihsnsknenmaietincns |--erneseeaceeeeseren anne Chicago (7) ...........- 
Shelby Tube Company; weldloss tubes -...... .... .-...+---.-- 2.0000 --0ee0e------e- |oownnnascnencengeacasans | Shelby, Ohio hakanneoned 
Shot and Lead Manufacturers’ Association; fixes prices anebhmrand Chonenetnenncsca|s codibbobhttinanseianenll | acnelnshilbianenaiiens 
Shovel Makers of United States and Canada; international ares neenabeds lw ik enti eisai ee aadanae Sy ede eee een oa atm 
Southeastern Tariff Association; 67 fire insurance companies iisshblaiserance a cnenainaihmamiiicl Ae MEE Ul dno o ncaa 
Sperry Flour Company; ornia - ‘California_------->--- Ln at ehaaitehanabasions whed 


Calif 

Spirits Distributing Cumpeny; selling agency for American ‘Spirits and South- 

ern bmp dee panies. 
° oringfield Coal apeclecions 10 companies ................- SL aiibtiaanaaineedcse 

ndard Distillingjand Distributing Compan 

Standard Oil; controls petroleum eoanerien, ¢ we bf - in United States. . i a 
Standard Rope and Tw ~yrcaortt sells through Union Selling Company -. 
ne © i cc daupebesambec baad eanan omksisinn beuk oanack 
Standard Telephone Semeur; bought Central Missouri Company in 1898 ...... 
Steel Beams Association; fix 
Steel Rail Manufacturers’ Association; all big companies 
Steel Steamers; Gar Whee! Com th all manufacturers on Great Lakes - 
Steel Tired Car pany; 6 or 7 car-wheel companies -... 
eile CRE I ND vn cen pdskdpindacnn egg stinsse ences 


Syracuse Rapi Transit Haiiwa Com: ; all in Syracuse................-....- 
Temple tron Osmgamy: consolidated anthracite coal companies in Pennsy)- 


malenee Coal, Iron and Railroad Company; plants in Tennessee and Alabama. 
Theatrical | 


Trust; 30 big. ones work 
See o Com Kdenddoal 
Trenton Gas and Elect mpany; 4companies........-.-...---..----..--.---- 
Twin City Rapid Company: consolidated # compeiieg rael®..... 
Umbrella. OD CNT 0 ncn cceluuhinnoeh SHiaigain cw sighesacysecccecececess 
Underwriters’ Association of State of New York; 72 companies --............ pest 
Union on Fon ond IP RIIOIIET ,..- 4, a caceih alate anise cmanicas hocmimanih une devens on 
Union Company rom 
Union Light and Power Company; 4 


consolidated ) 
conpuae a Salt Lake and Ogden, Utah. 



















EL, onnnduentdcnbnpliedic tones pwcuiy pemannesaqnene| a ccces pipondknbersamiiion 











Common 


stock 


2,000, 000 


20, 000, 000 | 


4310, 000,000 | 


Capitalizatio: 


Pr 


72,000,000 |__ 


14, 905, 400 
15, 000, 000 

1, 867, 000 
15, 000, 000 


(2, 000, 000 
1, 500, 000 
8, 233, 000 


10, 000, 000 


82,000,000 | 


30, 000, 000 


27, 931, 500 | 


12, 000, 000 


| 


14, 000, 000 | 


| 
600, 000 | 


11, 986, 400 
58, 587, 167 
2, 000, 000 


} 


4, 662, 400 | 
42,000,000 |. 


36, 000, 000 
1, 500,000 
42.000, 000 
89, 733, 600 
620), 000, 000 
5,009, 000 
800, 060 

4, 000, 000 
51, 500, 000 
1, 000, 000 
5, 000, 000 
6, 000, 000 
5, 000, 000 
510, 000, 000 


200, 000 


5, 000, 000 
2, 800, 000 


15,000,000 |... 


4,975,000 | 


28, 750, 000 
20, 000, 000 


500,000 |... 


2, 000, 000 


£500, 000 | 
$6, 500, 000 | 


9, 850, 000 
15, 000, 000 


2,500,000 | 


50, 000, 000 
500, 000 
§ 150, 000, 000 


Sb, oy 


68,000,000 |__. 
£11.000,000 |__. 


10, 000, 000 
25, 000, 000 


700, 000 
§ 20,000, 000 


10,000, 001 


(uy 


>. O00. 008 


63,000,000 |... 


515, 000, 000 


5,000,000 |___- 


52,000, 000 


56,000, 000 | 


$41, 424. 318 
10, 000, 000 
8, 675, 000 


§ 4,000, 000 


ee 
Bese 
SES: 


400), O00 


& O00 000 


es ies Promsnn oan von tee] ee ane re 


Cale eee a 
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SE558 


= 
= 
= 
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Capitalization. * 

















a a Location principal — =a fa 
Present name of trust. Where incorporated. ofite. Cammen Proferreit 
| stock. stock 

Union Switch and Signal Company; consolidated with National Switch and |............-........... |-----0eceeweneneneeeeeeeee $997, 950 $397, 600 

Signal Company. : ¥ - lw , : 7 an 

By bacco Company; absorbed Durham GORING. o2cc0s acicueccceccccsen=s ORR os cadvdeue New York City........ 12, 000, 000 , 350, 000 
vee ion Com ny; all trolleys in Philadelphia® -......................... Pennsylvania........ | Philadelphia . iétninhnal 30,000,000 |. ..... : 
Union Typewriter; leading companies wn enn wane nn enna ne nanan cnneceeneeeneeens New Jersey..........| New York City-......- 10, 000, 000 8, 015, U0O 
United Breweries Company; 13 breweries, Chicago --............ poseccosseeanesins nhs oD drcces occcnn toes) GUanEdn th <crn ewes 5, 463, 000 |. ..... . 
United Electric Company of New Jersey; to unite all companies in North, New |..... Md vers socdapeey | owomsé deuSedteacesevcouces 20, 000, 000 

Jersey. . | . . 

snited Gas LMprovement COMPANY -..... ...--- -..--- 2 .nee ee seee nneceenneees oeene- Pennsylvania..__-. | Philadelphia. ...... ..- 15, 000, 000 |...... 
Maro ine Cream Company; 4companies in Ghicago....._.................227~ EET vosnnsenmaionts | Chicago-........... a 300,000 |... 
United Lighting and Heat: Company; 8companies; oil lighting interests of | New Jersey ....._..- Fst Se ailin Yeh tecchae 6, 000, 000 6, 000, 000 

United Caen pany (tissue 1 Pat 1. 500.000 1. 500 
‘ited Paper Com’ wan meenn wan nnn owen nn ae nnn s on nn cane conn cence eceeenen-|----- . samease ED comscostctcuce , 500, , 000, OOO 
Oe Rallways and Electric Companies of Baltimore; all in city .............. a | Baltimore ............ 24, 000, 000 14, 000, 000 
United Shoe Machinery Company.......-.......-.....-..-..-.-. Se Ee New Jersey -......... Sook) PS eR 8, 625, 000 | 8, 625, OOO 
United Traction Com y; controls all electric roads in Reading, Pa ........... At habiehe wena dinsaceens EE a widiceee ous 1, 400,000 |... 2. 
United Traction and Electric Company; all roads in and near Providence * _...| New Jersey ....._.- | Providence ............ 8, 000, 000 | 


United States Cast Iron Pipe and Foundry; 13 companies, practically all in |-...........-...222.0.. | Providence --------.. sgn [oo 
South and West. 











United States Dyewood and Extract Company; to unite all in United States...) New Jersey..........|..-....-....--....- 4,000, 000 6, 000, 000 
United States Etyes Trough and Conductor Pipe Association -...... ... ti eeluhn teeminname tab shintsGnts | Pittsburg ............ 52.000, 000 
United States Envelope Company; 10 companies; 9 per cent product in United | Maine ............-...|--..-.- 2-2-2 ----------- 750, 000 3, 750, 000 
States. . 
United States Express; not incorporated ........... tbo isons sotube one fis Cavcemadeies OU WOE. Scccusssee | New York City _.- 10, 000, 000 | 
United States Furniture Company (school; enlarging and reforming 1m 1899) -.|..............-....----- Ce ge 510, 000, 000 | : 
United States Glass Company; flint glass........-.....-..--- 2.22. -2-.-.---------- Pennsylvania ........ |, "eee 3, 458, 100 | 690, 000 
Tinted CORO 0 crt adwese cons c cen seen cc cece cece conceccseces esos New Jersey .-....-. ..| New York City ..... 4, GOO 62, 254, GOO 
Tinsel Cones ere ate wide coco ccc oe one ccc cesses weosedcececcss| cece benceesacesenc cons Boston (?).. ‘ 0), O00 
United States Playing Card Company; allied with 3 other companies -.........- Ce ae Cincinnati oe 000 
United States Rubber; controls boot and shoe output of United States......._- | New Jersey.......-- New York City-~-.... 6, OOO 23, 525, 500 
United States Varnish Company; organizing with all in United States.......... nll omnaiehtesitin ees ; inedtiisinias , 000 18, 000, 000 
Vermont Marble Company So Pewes eeecececscenss eee ee eee | New York ...........| New York Cit y , 000 
Virginia-Carolina Chemical Company; 27 fertilizer factories..................... YER Se 26: ae ; we Sn 83, 900 5, 085, 000 
Virginia Electric Com: AY Norfolk; consolidated all companies in city...... | Virginia ined eee: Se awus ; 450, 000 
Virginia Iron, Coalyand Coke Company; properties in Virginia...........-....... ae 1 pioeaalie iene a : 7,500,000 |... 
Weisbach Commercial Company; owns Welsbach light; 3 companies-.-......._._. | Colorado... : Philadelphia (?) . 3, 500, 000 3, 500, 000 
Wella-Faargro TEx QW ive nee anna «300 n= nn one nn ns wenn enews eeee con ene ee eeee ee e- oo cece nce wescenesenes eeeeneccecees 8, 000, 000 
Western Elevator Association; 40 leading in Buffalo-.................-.....-....- i diciwer bin eendh nee aninnaitin bisa ee 515, 000, 000 
Western Fectoey Teeeraare Association; 23 companies? .........................!.. onik Satta temdaihans Chicago (?) 23, 862, 500 
Western Live Stock and Land Company -...-...................... arti iach sedis Colorado. ........... New York City-~... £08, 000 
Western Strawboard Company; plants not in American Company ..............|.....-..-.-.-.---------- eoennens idueeeun 2, 500, 000 2, 500, 000 
Western Union Fire Insurance Association; 59 companies in Western and |....................... Chicago .... 47, 902, 368 
Southern States. 
Western Union Telegraph; consolidated other companies in 1881, 1887, and 1894.| New York _...__.-- New York City 97, 870, 000 
Westinghouse Air-Brake Company; bought American and Boyden companies | Pennsylvania... ... tee eee 10, 950, 000 
in 1808. 
Westinghouse Electric and pintactaring Company; pools with General |..... eR: Pittsburg........... 8, 987, 950 
Electric and owns United States Electric Locomotive Company and Walker 
companies. 
Wholesale Druggistse’ National Association: 25 firms. ® ........... 2-22.22. een ee oon ne ee eee nen n eee s Philadelphia. ...... 695, 000, 000 
Wholesale Grocers of New England. et nn aden tearamadeh i bbtndewuengecheéumneses EEE cis awnncan ® 75, 000, 000 
Window Shade Manufacturers’ Association; nearly all in country. --............'.........--.-.....-.-- Sit itetetat th tieien aan ® 2.000, 000 
Wire Cloth Manufacturers’ Association of America; 12 firms agree on prices. ..'..........-...- 2-222 oo) ee eee en eee ® 5,000, 500 
Writing Paper Trust; forming with 35 milis in Connecticut Valley..............'............--.-...-. Be leer ee 6 40,000, 000 
Yarn (cotton hosiery) Manufacturers; fix prices.........................--.------!--.---------- ....-| Philadelphia. .... 6 3,000,000 
Veer Fe eh ioecoe ce ccce nc ccces ccccecccocctcccweses ccccce aces New Jersey -.....- New York City... 2, 500, 000 
De a oid occ wa scne cncedeluhebnbdiniose sentsewhabets coccccccenclsccccevececccs ih a deci 4, 247, 918, 981 470, 575, 200 





* A few of the trusts included in this list are not at this particular time in full force. In most such cases new agreements are pending, and it is unlikely 
that, having realized the benefits of combination, capital in these industries will long continue to compete with itself. Some trusts, like the Michigan Salt 
Association, are renewed every five years, or at other regular or irregular periods. The Paris Green Combine is likely to make its appearance during, or 
previous to, the potato- season. 
_ * When a trust is in ted the amount of capital reported as issued is usually taken, though it is often far above or below the actual capital employed 

When not incorporated, capital euployed in the allied concerns is estimated. 

‘ Unincorporated trusts pay no dividends, though they often make profits to the constituent companies. Sometimes the rate of dividends on preferred 
sod ere for two or more kinds of such stock. In bonded indebtedness several kinds of bonds are often grouped together 

° Estimated. 

‘Only typical trusts are taken in these industries. Such trusts are duplicated in many other cities or sections of the country 

' This association maintains prices of proprietary medicines by refusing to handle goods sold to wholesalers who cut prices. Similar local associations 
cone sections of the United States and regulate prices of most leading articles. Jobbers and retailers have similar combinations in States, counties, 
and cities, 

* Wholesale gronre. associations exist in all parts of the soumier, By means of rebates, etc., they assist the manufacturers of sugar, starch, 
powder, and of hundreds of other leading articles in maintaining uniform prices. baking 


ADDITIONS TO TRUSTS AND COMBINATIONS. 
The following are some of the industrial trusts formed and projected since about the middle of March to May 27: 





Capitalization. 








; Location principal ——— 
Present name of trust. Where incorporated. office, Common Preferred 
| stock. stock 
Amalgamated Company; to acquire copper properties ananassae eis tain lp seccndetatse quae ousns $75, 000,000 |. 
American y Goma . SS fertilizer plants Neen TTT ee nc eeascene = 17, 000, 000 $17, 000, 000 


ie bGaute basen 45, 000, 000 | 35, 000, 000 


American Company: 100 piants 08 per cent in country 





American i ai dake canna --o]dsais sels c + nae, IIS: SLOSS 6,000, 000 | 3.000, 000 
Ancran Gag and Biectsie Lighting Fixture Com Fy: forming with 14 plants.|..... i dendlud laghdgeschuibn ducers cosece 9, 000, 000 | 6, 000, 000 
sent can Hide and Leather pany; 30 companies—8 per cent upper leather |--==- i atileswtcnees: Svdebibiantaniddighnan ose 40, 000, 000 | 80, 000, 000 
. | . 
A Crncan Plow Company; forming—17 agricultural implement manufacturers, | Dbctclnndieine dete wosen- | Chicago................| 165,000,000 Petnionint ; 
American Plumbing and Lead Com ; 45 com a nes enter ete  e 25, 000, 000 10, 009. 000 
cn Railways Goseeeass to control electsic railway companies in United | New Jersey --.......|-.....-.--..---.---.----- | 25,000,000 |. TEE cenin a 
Americns Railway Equipment Company; forming—18 freight-car equipment |..... Piksbtccnees SR ii cine Sita 9, 730, 000 7, 730, 000 


American Sehool Company; school and church furniture -...........|-...- Se LD Obed cy 25s | 40,000,000 |... iy 

American ; shipbuilding, etc., on Great Lakes...........|-.... Edhibdiddcsesee ba oiw sind easendidtndeie 10, 000, 000 19, 000, 000 

American ‘Compan ; controls many big companies!..... New Jersey.......... lanes oeccerereseccecesceces 27, 400, 000 27, 400, 000 
merican Scat hoop, tie, and band companies .........-...--|...-- ET. odlnc cos 0s- | 


iuenoadnesihicsienhdinenhia 19, 000, 000 14, 000, 000 
Aine es companies east of Missis- | Delaware ..........-.| ARTFORM 5ccccccccccescce 2, 500, 000 


sippi River, 
American Window Glass Company; forming to control 90 or 90 per cent of all .|.......-..----..-<-2----/o00----e--e-eeeeeeeeee ooo 30, 000, 000 
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Present name of trust. 


American Writin 
Automobile Machine and Screw Company; forming—? screw manufacturers in 
United States. 
Boston Breweries Company; forming—6-10 breweries -...............-.--...-.-- 
Jarnegie Steel Company; forming—includes 15 Carnegie & Frick iron, steel 
and coke companies. ® 
Jentral Hudson Steamboat Company; 9 Hudson River boats® .......... 
Jonsolidated Street Car Company; 5 of largest manufacturers -... 
‘hamber Furniture Manufacturers’ i 
boards, etc.; fixes prices. 
‘hicago Laundry Combine; forming with 75 steam laundries ................... 
‘hicago Sash, Door, and Blind Company; 385 Chicago companies 
‘olumbian Car Lighting and Brake Company; 3 companies 
Jonsolidated Ice CoeneeRy all artificial companies in Pittsburg 
Jontinental Cotton Oli Company; 7 Southern companies 
ae Packing Company; with Standard Company; controls sardine 
output. 
Cotton Yarn Combination; forming—7 mills in Massachusetts .................. 
Encaustic Tile Company; to control all companies... ................ sith bintbimlblinns 
ee a AE a 
Hot Air Furnace Manufacturers’ Association; fixes prices -_..................-- 
International Automobile and Vehicle Tire Company; 3 rubber-tire companies 
Ledger Paper Combination; forming with 4 Massachusetts companies ae 
Macheth-Evans Glass Company; forming—5 chimney concerns, all in the 
United States. 
Manufactured Rubber Company; to control output ...-.............-....--.---- 
National Association of Wagon Manufacturers; fixes prices ...........-...----- 
National Car —eepenens Company; forming in California ...................--- 
National Carpet Company; forming—nearly all mills in United States 
National Dining Table Association; 39 firms; fixes prices 
National Glass Company; 17 flint bottle, etc., companies 
National Screw Company: forming—inciudes American and 13 other companies 
National Straw Company; forming; will act with American Company - 
Pacific Coast Biscuit Company; forming with7 big companies ® ................. 
Patent Leather Combination; forming; 95 per cent of United States product 
fe ee SO iniinkk ohh niiaeinihieonkapsiagnsue opkpns>acnceaagnponteoooe 
Puget Sound Packers’ Association; 8 big salmon packers; fixes prices. -.......- 
Republic Iron and Steel Company; 81 bar and forge iron companies, etc 
Soapmakers’ Combination; most of big Western com SAL Se ae 
Southern New England Brick Manufacturers; trust forming 
opr eld (Mass.).Breweries Company; 4 breweries’ 
n 
Standard Chain Company; forming—% per cent machine-made chains. - - 
Union Steel and Chain Company; forming 
United Fruit Company; 10 big companies; tropical fruits 
United Power and Transportation Company; to control street railways in 
Pennsylvania. 
United States Dry Paint Company; forming—mineral paints 
United States Flour Milling Company; forming—19 mills Picthetéintiins pendecne 
United States Glue Company; forming to control glue product 
United States Worsted Yarn Company; forming to unite 19 largest mills 
United Zinc and Lead Company; to unite mills in Missouri and Kansas 
Western Drug Jobbers; forming—Western combination 


~ 


~~~ 


aaa 








Paper Company: forming with 21 mills in Massachusetts? _.|_... 


-| New Jersey 
Association; 50 manufacturers of side- |___.- 


ere ee oe 4 Se ae 2, 000, 600 






rd Metal Company; forming—10 companies, car-journal bearings, etc ae 


Capitalizatio, 





Common | P, 
stock. ‘ 


a Location principal | 
Where inc oe office. | 


$12, 500, 000 
6, 000, 000 





Boston 8, 250, 000 8 ¢ 


125, 000, 000 12 


1,000,000 
10, 000, 000 | 
110; 000,000 |.__. 


i.....d0 


meee ee ween wee ses | ee eeee Semees Sees meee eens in 


14,000,000 |... 
3, 500, 000 
10, 000,000 


cditedaoe Das Steen seen aeieeiaal 3,000, 000 
ie ia la er 8, 000, WO |... 
8,460,000 |... 
4,000,000 | 

10; 750,000 | 10 
15,000,000.) 

1, 500, 000 | 
11,000,000 |___.. 
2,000,000 |__. 


.| Delaware 


i | . 
.| New Jersey 5, 000, 000 1.000.000 


Be ee eee Not 140, 000, 000 
10, 000, 000 

} 160,000,000 |... 

| 12.000, 000 |... _. 

| 4,000, 000 | 

10, 000,000 |... 

| 2, 000, 000 | > 0K) OM 

2, 500, 000 | l " 
22), 000,000 |__.... 

| 1, 750, 000 | 17 
21,009,000 
30, 000, 000 ) 

125, 000, 000 | 195 | 
15, 000, 000 
1, 150,000 1 im 
4, 000, 000 | 1 ay 
3, 250, 000 | 
80, 000, 000 
20, 000, 000 |. 
12, 500, 000 


a cnin soviet ebsbadinautiniess- rer iene 





Lun 


New Jersey 000 


1 U0 


rT 
" 
000 
000 


= 


13, 000, 000 
8, 500, 000 wiih 
15, 000, 000 
20, 000, 000 
5, 000, 000 ] 
115, 000, 000 f 


962,740, 000 


| New Jersey .......-- 
.| New Jersey .........!..-. 
.--ao 











‘Estimated. *§2,133,000 bonds. * $17,000,000 bonds. ‘4 $100,000,0005 per cent bonds. $500,000 bonds. * $1,500,0006 per cent bonds. 7 $1,150,000 bonds 


® $7,500,000 6 per cent bonds. 


In the above list only the capital stock and bonds actually issued or proposed to be igguet 
list include trusts in the main list. Thus the United Fruit Conpeny includes the Bos 

© trusts are under different names, since being formally o: 
probably includes but little more than the ] f 
teamers Combination. Some of the trusts marked “forming” are so far advanced that retraction is hard 


includes the Hecker-Jones-Jewell Milling Company, etc. Some of t 
Sash, Door, and Blind Compan 
incorporated name of the teal 


at once are given, when known. Some of the trusts in this 

n Fruit Company; the United States Flour Milling Company 
nized. Thus the( 

Combination; the American Shipbuilding Company is 


and the 
y possible 





Others have simply secured options on plants and are attempting to float the bonds and stocks. 
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SPEECH 


HON. TOWNSEND SCUDDER, 


OF NEW YORK, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Friday, June 1, 1900. 


On the joint resolution (H. J. Res, 138) 
stitution of the 

Mr. SCUDDER said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: It is not probable that the people of this country 
will be misled by the crafty tactics of the majofity into believ- 
ing that an honest, sincere attempt to restrict trusts was the ac- 
tuating motive of the Republican leaders on the floor of this 
House when they conceived and brought forth this proposed con- 
stitutional amendment ‘to define, regulate, control, prohibit, or 
dissolve trusts, monopolies, or combinations.” It has been ably 
pointed out by — mocratic colleagues how apparent is the 
trickery behind this political maneuver of our opponents, 

The Republicans have been in power four 8 without taking 
any steps to regulate and curtail the greed of unlawful combina- 
tions and trusts. Now, just six a before the end of this Con- 
gressional session, when time is lacking for deliberate and intelli- 
gent consideration and action, this important legislation is sprung 
upon the Co: and ee 

It will req a two- vote to pass the amendment. This 


Brepeses an amendment to the Con- 
Jnited States. 








| number you know you can not muster in your own ranks, gentle- 


men on the other side of the Chamber; your majority is not sufli- 
ciently large, notwithstanding your successful efforts to increase 


| it by unseating Democratic members; and while you were engaged 


in that unholy business I have no doubt you would have gone 
further and unseated more and sufficient had you entertained 
serious intention to enact this legislation. 

Your lack of the requisite vote in your own party you think will 
make it possible to charge the defeat of this anti-trust bill to the 
Democratic ty if it does not vote with you on the proposition 
as submitted by you without the dotting of an “i” or the crossing 
of a *t,” and with no opportunity afforded to improve the bill 
by amendment. 

For one, I believe your scheme will miscarry. The people are 
vigilant; they have not forgotten that the trust evil was occupy- 
ing their attention during the life of the Fifty-fourth and Fifty- 
fifth Congr, and that during the sessions of those Congresses 
you had larger majorities than you have now. Drawing, tie, 
from your ownranks alone you could have come much nearer !Us- 
tering the necessary two-thirds vote than you can now, and yet you 
took no steps to suppress the evils of trusts, though the chances 
of success were good and all the credit was within your gras). 
The credit you would have enjoyed, but it came too high. You 
knew it would cost you a shrinkage in the contents of your strong 
boxes and cut down your campaign contributions. 

On this side of the Chamber the most serious objection to the 
passage of this amendment lies in the fear of our Southern }roth- 
ers that its adoption into the organic law will deprive the States 
of certain rights. In the light of history this objection is ©'- 
tled to and can ‘not be construed as springing from ®1y 
desire to favor or foster trusts on the part of these Southern 
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friends. On the other hand, my friends of the majority are well 
aware that their amendment can not be passed by the requisite 
two-thirds vote t these Democrats, who feel they can not 
yote for it, brush aside their scruples or prejudices, as you may 
be pleased to call them, and give to it their support. 

No injustice is done, Mr. Speaker, by the statement that if the 
Republicans had a two-thirds majority in the House to pass such 
an amendment to the Constitution, they would not propose it. 
They are now moving to do what they know they can not do, and 
what they would not move to do if they could do, 

It is your purpose and hope, gentlemen, to point to a solid Re- 
publican vote in favor of an impossible proposition and to Dem- 
ocratic opposition, in the hope that a large proportionof unthink- 
ing citizens will conclude that one party opposed the trusts and the 
other party befriended them. Children do that sort of thing, but 
in their case their innocence and youth is the excuse that they do 
it sincerely, impulsively, and unintelligently. When grown-up 
men do the same thing insincerely, deliberately, and with a clear 
realization of its emptiness, the action may be called politics, but 
itis better entitled to be named humbug. 

The worst of it is that the trusts are an economic issue of very 
grave importance, The public welfare demands an enlightened 
and just solution of the problems their existence presents. We 
are groping for the solution, trying to devise restraints that shall 
protect the people against the extortions of criminal monopolies, 
yet not interfere with the salutary activities of corporations that 
benefit the consumer by lowering the cost of production and the 
selling price of their products. 

We have not yet hit upon the just way. Twenty-seven States 
have passed laws of great severity that if enforced would destroy 
the good and the bad trusts alike. The executive power hesitates 
to enforce laws that would work such business havoc. In their 
sober second thought the people, represented in their legislative 
bodies, or in the Congress, will enact juster and more discriminat- 
ing laws. But this dishonest and hypocritical use of the trust 
issue for partisan profit puts off the day of sober thought. 

Trusts are the result of the tendency in business to combine re- 
sources for the purpose of increasing power and of decreasing the 
friction and cost of avoidable competition. The application to 
the field of mechanics of the same faculties of the mind from 
which trusts have come in business resulted in the substitution 
of machinery for hand labor, by which substitution types are set, 
fields plo grass and grain mowed, shoes made, fabrics woven, 
and the like, in the manner in which they are now done. 

The advent of machinery was resisted by the men and women 
in hand industry just as the advent of combination in business has 
been resisted by the representatives of small establishments. 
The incoming of machinery displaced many hand artisans, but 
infinitely multiplied employments in which they found work. 
The course of combination in business has driven out of business 
many small dealers, but has also had the tendency in many in- 
stances to multiply and cheapen products, diversify occupation, 
and magnify employment. 

Il make this assertion advisedly and on account of the many 
sides this great subject presents. I deplore the headlong speed 
and irrational imp which forces its inadequate and unintelli- 
gent consideration at this time and in this manner. 

Iam nota believer in the theory that through legislation the 
progress of commercial combination can be stopped any more 
than I believe that legislation can check the progress of mechan- 
ical invention, but legislation can and should throw conditions 
and saf of publicity, equity, and humanity around these 
combina 

But, Mr. Speaker, this is a work in which there should be no 
partisanship and in which none should be-attempted. This pro- 

amendment is a mere political pretext: it was not meant to 
adopted; it was mamosed on the eve of the approaching cam- 
paign as a trick—and a cheap one at that—that appearance of fight- 
ing the trusts might be to the credit of the Republican party and 
cause it to escape the storm of popular indignation that threatens 
to smite it in the coming elections. Gentlemen of the majority, 
the people of this country are not backward; they know as 
well as you know whence, you draw your sinews of war, and they 
pee that willingly you would do nothing to cut off your base of 
ou may be fortunate in ro professed antitrust attitude on 
account of the willingness of many Democrats to destroy the ef- 
fect of their ad of stringent antitrust legislation by voting 
against this proposed amendment because it does not satisfy them, 
for by their convictions notwithstand- 
ing that if may be good politics to vote for the amendment, and 
in the poeston of opposing a proposi- 
t restrict _ . the abuses fy ea 
that they are forced to lose the opportuni is situa- 
tion altords them to vot, with practical unanimity for this amend. 
our iar ee ee I fear they are, into the hands of 
our crafty opponents. It is clear the Republicans will claim in 


the approaching campaign that they tried to do something against 
the trust evils and that the Democrats were obstructionists and 
defeated the only adequate remedy for the evil. With the un- 
thoughtful our charges of Republican insincerity will not avail 
usastheyshould. Itis unfortunate that our party must be placed 
in a position where explanations are necessary. It is doubly so at 
this time, with the outlook for its success so bright, but in this 
particular case much comfort can be had in the knowledge that 
this party sacrifice springs from honest conviction and a willing- 
ness to suffer for principle and seuse of right. 

I do not agree with my colleagues, that this amendment is dan- 
gerous to the States, I see no good reason why trusts should not 
be controlled by the Federal Government. Centralization so far 
as trusts are concerned I believe will be an improvement and 
benefit the country by bringing them more under the control of 
the people than ever before. 

May not the natural desire of some States to lighten the bur- 
dens of direct taxation of their inhabitants prove an effective 
barrier to concerted, harmonious legislation by the States having 
for object an equitable control and supervision of trusts? They 
afford a tempting means of collecting revenue which it may not 
be easy to resist. That it may be known how rich a field in that 
direction liberal corporation laws afford—perhaps I could char- 
acterize them better by the use of the words loose corporation 
laws afford—and therefore how great is the temptation to enact 
laws which will be attractive to those interested in the organiza- 
tion of trusts, I point to the record of the State of New Jersey, 
which has found a gigantic profit in trusts. 

This year that State’s income from this source will be increased 
over last year by $652,848, and the total amount it will collect on 
the stock of its capitalized trusts will amount to $1,554,126. 

Why, the fees and charges alone collected for recording and is- 
suing certificates for the incorporation of these combines the past 
year have been sufficient in amount to defray the entire yearly 
expense of maintaining the public schools of the whole State of 
New Jersey, 

Have we not reason to fear that if the control of trusts is left to 
the legislatures of the several States, some other States may be 
induced to enter into competition with the State of New Jersey 
with a view of breaking up its monopoly in the trust-creation 
business and sharing the profits with it? 

But if there be no just cause for fear in this direction, is it not 
possible, even probable, that these several legislatures of the sev- 
eral States will fail to enact harmonious laws and the lack of 
harmony in their laws will afford loopholes through which the 
trusts will effect their escape? For one I do not feel the country 
has any cause to be proud of the treatment this great subject is 
receiving at the hands of its Congress; but I have confidence that 
this great American Congress, if the power be vested in it that is 
carried by this amendment under Giscussion, will rise to its great 
opportunity and high responsibility, and for one I am willing to 
intrust it with the duty of solving this national problem. 

Should Congress fail the people, the people will know how to 
reach Congress and care for the delinquents; therefore I will vote 
in favor of the constitutional amendment giving to Congress the 
power to define, regulate, control, prohibit, or dissolve trusts, 
monopolies, or combinations. [Applause. | 


Trasts. 


SPEECH 


HON. MITCHELL MAY, 
OF NEW YORK, 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Saturday, June 2, 1900. 

The House having under consideration the joint resolution (H. J. Res. 138) 
proposing an amendment to the Constitution of the United State 

Mr. MAY said: 

Mr. SprEaker:: It was indeed a surprise to me when a few days 
ago I learned that it was the intention of the Republican party to 
offer a bill and a constitutional amendment to the members of 
Congress to be voted upon, and which bill and constitutional 
amendment it was contended and advertised would result in the 
cure of the baneful trusts which rest so heavily upon the people 
of our country. It seemed a radical innovation on the part of 
that party which has been recognized and known throughout this 
country as being the patron and supporter of these gigantic insti- 
tutions which have developed into such an abnormal size during 
the past few years, but more especially since the enactment of 
that much-heralded panacea for the tariff ills, the Dingley bill. 
It seemed more surprising to us on this side of the House in view 
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of the fact that the platform adopted by that convention which 
nominated the present incumbent of the Executive chair as its 
candidate failed to insert therein any means whereby, at least, 
those evils which have developed so enormously could be curtailed 
in their workings and in theiractions. It seemed surprising in the 
light of the fact that in the two planks adopted by the Republican 
party in 1888 and 1892 there was set forth clearly, emphatically, 
and unequivocally the opposition the Republican y claimed to 
have against the trusts, and the proposition on their part to use 
their best endeavors in the limitation of the workings of these 
organizations. 

There seemed though, during the courseof the campaign of 1896, 
a reasonable explanation why such a plank had been omitted in 
their platform; and on further thought and deeper study that ex- 
planation not only seemed warranted but justified, in view of the 
actions and the conduct of the Republican party since their suc- 
cess at the polls in that year. It was rumored about, and has since 
been ascertained to be the truth’ beyond peradventure of a doubt, 
that the great campaign fund used by the Republican party, the 
like of which has never before been known, reached its abnormal 
size by reason of the paternal interests, as it were, that these large 
instruments of torture had in that party. We have been waiting 
patiently while the trusts have been thriving, not slowly, but 
quickly and effectively, until to-day they are a full-developed evil, 
an evil whose ill effects reach almost every homestead of the poor, 
and which lays a heavy hand upon the independence and the spirit 
of the workingman. But we have waited in vain, and as we look at 
the kind of legislation the Republican party offers us we find that 
the expected, the hoped-for and promised legislation has not come. 
We were promised a substantial present; we find on closer ac- 
quaintance thatthe large, substantial present was a load of pigiron. 

There can be no doubt in the mind of any reasonable man that 
the sole object and purpose of the Republican party in offering for 
the consideration of Congress measures labeled anti-trust legisla- 
tion were to overcome, if that were possible, the record of the 
present Administration in dealing gentiy and kindly with these 
octopuses. Their object was to eliminate that question from the 
present campaign, because they knew that the attitude and the 
conduct of the present Administration could not bear the light of 
day, nor the investigation of a much-tried, patient, and intelligent 
people. The Republicans waited and waited until the last day of 
the session, when suddenly, with all the magnanimity for which 
they are known, and which is so characteristic of their every ac- 
tion, they offer us this something in the nature of a contemplated 
amendment to the Constitution. When they were anxious to pass 
a measure. as, for instance, the Porto Rican tariff bill, they waited 
not until the curtains were about to be drawn upon the Congress, 
but in due season and in good time they enac that legislation 
so itmight go out to the world. It isnot my intention now tocrit- 
icise that act; suffice it to say that it was a violation of trust, of 
confidence, and ofa yews The same attitude that the Repub- 
lican party takes in this measure they took regarding the reduction 
of the obnoxious war taxes. There was no man within the length 
and breadth of our great country who raised his voice or used his 
efforts or objected to the enactment of that legislation which was 
necessary for usin order to support and uphold the dignity, the 
honor, and the soldiery of our country. 

But that time has long since passed. There is no occasion, 
there is no emergency which requires that this baneful tax 
should be kept upon the ple of the country. What do we get? 
What we expect. At the last moment almost the Republican 
party with all kindness and generosity offers a resolution granting 
permission to the Ways and Means Committee to meet during the 
coming summer, in order to enact legislation tending tothe reduc- 
tion of these war taxes. It requires neither the brain of a genius 
nor the eyeof an eagle to understand and to see that the only idea 
that the Republican party had in view in the submission of such 
an apparent compromise resolution was to eliminate also that sub- 
ject from the present cam They must have deluded them- 
selves into the belief that the American people are com of 
ignoramuses or foo!s, and their attitude now in adopting the same 
course of procedure as-regards trust legislation seems to indicate 
that there is a firm impression in their minds that the people are, 
if anything, worse than fools. 

I have always believed. and thera is nothing now that can make 
me Coubt, that the American have their eyes open to the 
things which so vitally, ma y, and closely interest and affect 
them. I believe that they are wide awake to the situation as it 
exists at present, and that they know the difficulties they are 
laboring under, the difficulties which and apparently 
surmount them, and which if continued in the same line of prog- 
ress as during the past few years will weeny result in th 
becoming vassals and serfs. There was a period in the history of 
Rome when the poate were divided into what were d ed as 
ee and plebeians. It was that{system which ultimately 

rought to ruin the great Roman empire, the history of which in 
many ways has taught us lessons and showed usa course whereby 
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those a and snares which threaten destruction migh;: },, 
avoided, and those obstructions in the channel of progress 1);. 
be escaped. Are we coming to that now in this great coun: ;y 
whose greatest pride is that all men are created equal, that }..; >, 
the law every man has equal rights and privileges, that urdey ;),, 
Constitution no man can be deprived of his life, liberty, or py, 
erty without due process of law? , 

Have we arrived at that period when we are going to over 
override, and overcome all those things which the father 
taught us, the principles which have aided in making » 
greatest Republic in the world, and become a nation of . 

a nation where royalty and peasantry exist side by sid 
where the line of demarkation is so strong that even he wh 

can see it? Have we concluded that a government of, for, a1) | 
the people is a failure? This measure shows to what extent. 1), 
what means, a party caught in the snares will resort to. t 
the Republicans have the temerity to proffer the most scand 
kind of legislation will occasion no astonishment; but that t}, 
at this time, should attempt to impose upon the credulity of t/ 
American people by offering them a gold brick asa universal cure 
for all ills of a Republican government is proof of the saying 
that ‘‘ Necessity is the mother of invention.” Whilethe Repu)i. 
can party fooled the people in 1896, I believe they have in the last 
four years learned a lesson which has opened their eyes. T))o 
are willing to receive their medicine from the hands of relia\)¢é 
trusted physicians, but they all know that the remedy wh 
advertised to cure the corns and bunions of the body }. , 
even though it should succeed in that direction, would scarcely 
be of value in reaching an ailment so deep seated that it affec: 
the very heart. But such trifles seem not to affect them. 

They have offered to our ple a cure, and they have labeled 
it ‘‘Antitrust,” with directions to use liberally and at all hours 
of the day. They have proclaimed aloud that it could be taken 
either by the teaspoonful or by the gallon, and that no harm 
could possibly follow, but a cure was bound to be effected. They 
offered us a bottle, however, that was tightly corked, with strict 
instructions not to open and examine until the same had been ac- 
cepted and paid for, as premature investigation might result ina 
serious explosion, making the contents valueless. They further 
insisted that the label be not removed, as the light of intelligence 
or the rays of investigation would materially alter its composition 
and it would be seen to have changed its color and its general ap- 
pearance; and, therefore, in order to prevent damage arising to 
the great American people, they maintained their secrecy, and at 
the moment of dissolution of Congress they spring this proposition 
upon an unsuspecting people, hoping that an opportunity would 
not be afforded to make a careful analysis of the subject. 

The suddenness, while bewildering because unsuspected, caused 
little astonishment in comparison with the confusion created by 
the statements of the Republican party, even though late. to do 
something affirmative to relieve the people from the weight. the 
burden, and the oppression of the trusts. Yet they labeled their 
compound ‘‘ Antitrust.” They inscribed directions on it; they pro- 
claimed the benefits to be derived from its use; but oh, my friends, 
contrary to their expectations, their hopes, perhaps their very 
prayers, the Democratic party was not to be stifled into sulmis- 
sion, was not to be overwhelmed by cajolery nor deceived by mere 
idle words or idle sentiments. They placed this ‘* Antitrust” pan 
acea under the microscope of experience; they analyzed it in the 
light of the past; they submitted it to pressure, and lo! beho!d, 
their conclusion left no doubt that what was first expected was 
found to be true: It was a “fake.” This decoction, wrapped up 
so carefully, advertised so extensively, and which, it was proi- 
ised, would meet the trying conditions which now confront us, 
was neither more nor less than sugared water. 

Let any intelligent man sip this magnetic, this marvelous auti- 
trust cure, and it will require not more than one dose to conyiice 
him that while sweet to the taste it is sour to the stomach. 

The proposition that it requires a constitutional amendinent to 
successfully combat the evils of the trust is without foundation. 
While it may be true with an amendment properly draw to 
meet the present emergency much might be accomplished by rva- 
son of the greater power and latitude given to Congress. we 
who have given the question thonght and attention have arrived 
at the conclusion, of which there can be little doubt, that there 
exists at present sufficient law to permit us to overwhelm t!0 
forces of these great combinations. While it is true that tlc 
Democratic would lend itself to the enactment of avy !«s- 
islation which would accomplish the defeat of the trusts, ther: !» 
affording opportunity for individual work and individual 11\°- 
pendence, nevertheless it would be a stultification of itself wi 1 
it now, if only by a negative act. to consent to the proposition st 
“—_ in the constitutional t an . n 

seems surprising, nay astounding, that an y could have 
the audacity to offer an amendment to the Constitution drawn, «0! 
ceived, and aswasthisone. Weall realizethat the amev- 
ing of the Constitution is one of the most serious problems; that it 
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things which require the greatest care, the greatest 
: oe the utmost investigation, for that Constitution 
ha heen found in all emergencies to meet the requirements of our 
amtats We haveseen how ourcountry has grown and expanded 
from a little nation of a few millions to the mightiest republic of 
the world, and yet, in all its history, with all the changes which 
have marked the past century, there never has been any occasion 
when our Constitution was not able to cope with all the difficul- 
ties which surrounded us. : a 

it probably is true that occasions will arise in the future when 
py no other way can a difficulty be met than byan amendment of 
the Constitution in some single instance. But we have seen that 
it is a difficult matter to impress upon the American peop!e the 
necessity for the same. 4 : 

But once in the hundred years has it been amended, and it 
was only at that time effected through streams of blood and by 
the sword, Those amendments were the results of that struggle 
which at one time threatened to dissolve our Union and be a 
death blow to republican institutions, That wasa time when the 
blood of man was heated, when all were brought face to face with 
problems so difficult, intricate, and complex that nothing short of 
such an amendment would meet the conditions of that period. 

Once in a hundred years, I have said, was the Constitution 
amended, and then, while the problems were, in a sense, of no 
more vital importance than the question of trust legislation is 
today, there were no other means left at the disposal of the Re- 
public to continue in the course which destiny seemed to have 
marked for it; while to-day, if the laws now on the statute books 
are carried into force and effect, they will be found to have all the 
efficacy and power of any constitutional amendment. 

Who ever heard of a proposition of this kind, with all that it 
means to the people of our country, not being submitted to a 
close, careful, and direct examination by all parties? Who ever 
heard of a party offering an amendment to the Constitution with- 
out even granting permission to anyone to change, alter, or mod- 
ify it inany one particular, especially when one considers that 
such amendment was conceived and drawn by one of the great 
political parties and upon the eve of an election? If the Repubti- 
can party were true to the people, if it were earnest in the deter- 
mination to grant effective legislation, it would have granted the 
Democratic party, evenif not taking that party into its confidence, 
a hearing on thesubject. It israther an innovation that any part 
of any committee of the House of Representatives should have 
conceived and constructed legislation without conferring with the 
rest of thatcommittee. In this instance the Republican members 
of the Judiciary Committee, without consultation with their 
Democratic confreres and without accepting any suggestions on 
their part, drew this proposed constitutional amendment. 

And further than this, when the question was submitted to the 
House, they, being in the majority, drew the rules under which 
this question was debated and argued, and under which they 
would submit tonothing which would modify or alter this amend- 
ment in any single particular, and they substantially informed us 
that we would have to take what they gave us or take nothing atall. 

It requires no searching investigation to discover that the only 
object in view was to construct something which appeared to be 
or bore a resemblance to antitrust legislation, but which, by rea- 
son of its faulty and pernicious arrangement, must be so obnox- 
ious in the eyes of all well-meaning individuals, be they Democrats, 
Independents, or even Republicans not bound body and sou! by 
the Cranstentyem that they could not honestly and consistently 
supportit, - 

ey framed it so that it would be impossible for the Democratic 
party or the members in the House of Representatives on that side 
to oupees or to uphold it, and then they shouted aloud to the 
world that the Democrat was again a party obstruction and in the 
way of legislation which would remedy current evils. Again they 
must have acted under the supposition and belief that the Ameri- 
cau people were blinded either by ignorance or by mere idle sen- 
tinents which mean nothing. 

And what would this proposition have involved, in the event 
that it y a two-thirds vote of the House of Representa- 
tives? It would have required its submission to the Senate for 
passage there, and nobedy, as far as I have learned, would have 
the termerity to say that that august body would for a moment 
have considered it seriously. 

the view that it would have passed successfully 
would require then that it be sub- 
the forty-five States of the Union, 
have toindorse and ratify it. When 
reflect about the mighty power and great influence 
a these trusts, it would ay itself for us to un- 
pai & little influence here and there would tend to de- 
eat the final enactment of such a proposition as a part of the 
organic law of our ne pee Tn the frst place, under the most fa- 
vorable auspices and with everything working harmoniously, it 
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would require a period of at least ten years before that proposition 
would finally be incorporated in the Constitution. . In the interim 
the Republican party would say to the world that they had done 
all that lay in their power to overthrow these institutions, but 
that nothing could be done until the Constitution was amended. 

In the meantime the people would continue to suffer more and 
more, and the greater the possibility of the eventual enactment 
of this constitutional amendment, the greater would be the 
efforts of these trusts to grind the people in order to make hay 
while the sun shone. Should we stand idly by for such a period 
of time, and more especially when the likelihood of the enact- 
ment of such legislation is not apparent? We know what the 
Republican party would do against the trusts. No better illustra- 
tion could be afforded than the work accomplished by them in the 
State which prides itself in its sons, William McKinley and Mark 
Hanna, ‘the power behind the throne.” 

The State of Ohio enacted laws which would meet the require- 
ments of the case sufliciently if properly carried into execution, 
and was fortunate in the possession of an attorney-general who 
not only was capable and intelligent enough to carry the laws into 
effect, but who had the will and the determination to enforce 
them; but scarcely was he placed in position to afford some relief 
to the downtrodden people before hestarted the machinery of the 
law in motion with all the vigor and energy of a young, honest, 
and efficient servant of the people. Nothing could daunt him. 
Bribes so large that even the most upright and honest of men 
might be tempted were no obstruction in his path of duty. 

‘This was one of the instances where the Republican party had 
submitted, by reason of the awful clamor of the people, to the 
enactment of suitable legislation, possessed, however, with the 
idea that these would be mere statutes upon the books to be over- 
looked and to remain quiet and passive. They failed to consider 
that even some of their own officials would not permit themselves 
to be lashed into quiet submission by the organization and be 
bound by its demands. They failed to consider that there might 
be some Republican whom they had elevated to office who was too 
honest for their purposes. The Republican party seeing that 
their attorney-general, frank Monnett, was not to be swayed in 
his determination to enforce the laws without fear or favor, took 
the only initiative remaining to them and relegated him into 
political obscurity. 

It were idle for me todiscuss further the state of affairs in Ohio. 
It is a part of the history of the past few years, well known to the 
reading public, and I would be unnecessarily taking up the time 
of the members in discussing it. But it is only one other link 
in the chain of evidence tending to prove that the Republican party 
harbors and supports the trusis. 

Before many days have elapsed, the question of the constitu- 
tional amendment will be known to the American people. It will 
be easy for them to see through this ‘confidence game,” and 
they will demand from the Republican party an explanation. The 
American people are quiet and submissive, and at times, in order 
to effect good results, they close their eyes to the failures of legis- 
lation when small things are affected; but at all times, when 
great forces are tearing at their very heartstrings, they are not 
wont to sit idly by and do nothing, or permit themselves to be 
deceived by the acceptance of ‘‘ sugared water.” 

Let us analyze for a few moments the different propositions 
contained in this constitutional amendment, and it will not take 
us long to lay bare its faults, weaknesses, uselessness, and its 
dangers. In the paragraph marked ‘‘1” there is what might be 
termed, hidden in its very link, a little ‘‘joker.” It says that 
this amendment shall apply to the States, Territories, the District 
of Columbia, and the Territories under the sovereignty and juris- 
diction of the United States. 

Some time since the Republican party, false to the promises it 
had made and in violation of all laws of decency — morality, 
enacted tariff legislation affecting the island of Porto Rico. We 
all remember the time the American forces under General Miles 
landed there; how the people welcomed and embraced our sol- 
diers; how they accepted us as their saviors and benefactors; 
how they promised allegiance to the American laws, and how 
gratefully and honestly they submitted themselves to our care. 
We were all filled. with pride at that time, and-more especially 
when we read of the promise made by General Miles, in behalf of 
the United States, that all the privileges and benefits of our coun- 
try would be afforded to Porto Rico. We applauded that course 
and, further, the position taken by our President that the island 
should be afforded the same privileges as all the States and Terri- 
tories of our country. But we were seriously shocked when, 
within a short period thereafter, the Republican party formu- 
lated laws which had for their object the advancement of the 
proposition that that island was not under the Constitution and 
was not a part of the United States. 

This position was so contrary to the spirit of American institu- 
tions that it revolted within us. The Democratic party contended 
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for the rights of these people who had willingly placed them- 
selves under our guidance and care, and not only Sesemee they 
had submitted without force or pressure, but because we recog- 
nize that wherever our flag flies there liberty holds forth; that 
wherever the hand of America rests there freedom flourishes, 
and that wherever the American Government was in control 
there the Constitution followed. 

The Republican party, swept away by the knowledge of its 
strength and power, took advantage of the situation they found 
themselves in and enacted that tariff legislation which is obnox- 
ious in the eyes and abhorrent to all good, loyal Americans who 
love their country and their Constitution. 

The proposition contained in this first article of this amendment 
has for its object the indorsement of the position taken by the 
Republican party that none of the territories under the sover- 
eignty and jurisdiction is a part of the United States and under 
the Constitution,and that consequently it had the power to tax 
the starving inhabitants of Porto Rico. Even accepting that 
position as true, we can see the utter futility of incorporating such 
an amendment in the Constitution. If the Constitution does not 
cover the territories under our jurisdiction, then Congress has full 
power to deal with them as it sees fit, and it requires no Consti- 
tutional amendment to grant, them such power. 

If it required a constitutional amendment to do so, then it 
would have required a constitutional amendment for us to enact 
that odious tariff law against that island. Then, if that be the 
case, what other object could the Republican party have in view? 
It was not mere idle thought or fancy that these words were 
placed in that amendment; it was done with care and deliber- 
ation and with malice aforethought; it was done to prevent the 
Democratic party subscribing to that proposed amendment; it 
was done because it knew that if it were indorsed or supported by 
the Democratic party it would practically mean a stultification 
of the Democratic party and place it on record as indorsing 
the actions of the Republican party in violating the laws of de- 
cency and morality in placing this tariff amendment upon the 
statutes. 

It was contended by the gentleman from Maine [Mr. LitTLE- 
FIELD], who in his manly fight against the Porto Rican tariff so 
nobly stood out in the cause of the right, when in support of the 
Constitution he not only opposed by his vote but by his eloquence 
and logic the proposition that the Constitution would not follow 
theflag. The attention of all America was called to the man who 
had the strength and the courage to oppose his party’s wishes in 
a matter of right, which in his mind could admit of no doubt. 
How different his present attitude! While still maintaining his 
former position that it was unnecessary to incorporate this in the 
Constitution, he took the ground that even he, great as he was, 
might be mistaken, and when the question was put to him by the 
gentleman from Missouri [Mr. De ArmMonpb]), why, if that were 
true, there was any necessity for the vane of these words in the 
amendment, since in that case Congress would of itself have power 
to deal adequately with the Territories, he failed tc answer. I 
knew if there was any excuse that could reasonably be offered 
there was no man on other side of the Chamber who could do 
itso well ashe. And I was inh that he would be able at 
least to make some attempt at supporting his present position, but 
the result proved that the position was unsupportable. And look 
at the anomalous position this enactment would occupy in the 
Constitution. It would, in effect, mean that while the whole of 
the Constitution affected the States, the Territories, and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, that only 1 per cent of it would apply to the 
territory under the sovereignty and jurisdiction of the United 
States. Instead of the Constitution being a source of pride to the 
American people, it would be held up as a laughing stock to the 
whole world. 

Nothing would have caused more terror in the ranks of the Re- 
publican party than to have had this measure receive support at 
the hands of the Democratic party. It may seem strange in 
view of the fact that by such action it would be a recognition of 
the position taken by them in the Porto Rican matter. But they 
knew if that question ever came before the American people it 
would ya so transparent and flimsy a makeshift that anybody 
having the audacity to present it for the purpose of hoodwinkin 
them would at the polls be eliminated from the political worl 
for all time. Their only salvation Jay in the defeat of the meas- 
ure, and in order effectually to d of it they placed this ob- 


noxious clause in the first . 
oharred of an amendment ora 
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change in one or two in order to make the same effect- 
ive, and in order vere wee See the evils of the trusts 
coratic part would | ha’ . Soa daee tron ~ 4 
y ve y an opportunity. 
But no! Such a change eer blican could not dare to 
afford, because the moment ve against the 
became a law, that moment it lost its most effective and 
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best financial backers; that moment would see the dwind);,,, 
the Republican campaign funds into an inrignificant sy). * of 
moment would see them with no financial weapon to mec: 
conditions of the next Presidential election. . — 
Our requests were spurned, our demands were ignored. ap lt 
result is that the people will continue tosuffer until they place. 
the hands of other official servants the power to do away y : h 
these pests so inimical to the free institutions of America © | 
The real gist and substance, however, of this amendme 
the second paragraph, which gives absolute power to Con croc; 
define, regulate, etc., the trusts, monopolies, and combin.tj,,, ' 
No one could object, possibly, to the enlargement of the yy, ; 
of Congress in this particular, but at all events there s}.y)) ~ 
some limitations placed upon it. The idea that one body sho, i 
have the absolute, unrestricted right to define a combination: _ 
It has been contended by the gent!eman from Maine | Mr, 7. 
TLEFIELD] that the word “‘combination” must be taken in co. 
junction with its surroundings, and in the light of a trust or mo. 
nopoly. In some instances i eee Were true, and if the 
word ‘‘defined” had been omitted, the probabilities are that : 
would have been true in this case, but when Congress is given ay 
absolute right to define what a combination is, who is there to 
curtail that right? Can the Supreme Court doit? The answoy 
though we might regret it, must be no. That would grant por. 
mission to Congress to ruin any partnership, any combinatio) of 
two or more individuals doing any business enterprise, to interfers 
with and destroy and disorganize legal organizations, and wou) 
afford the opportunity for the greatest scandals in the history of 
the Republic. : 
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Does any one doubt that these trusts would place hundreds of 
thousands, aye, millions of dollars in two or three vulneral)'s 
places to prevent any effective legislation which would or micht 


tend to interfere with their actions? The result would be that the 
most corrupt place known would be the Congress of the United 
States. 

But it may appear strange that a Member of the House of Rep- 
resentatives should oppose enlarging the powers of Congress. It 
is done, not because we question any individual, not because we 
doubt the sincerity or honesty of the present Congress, but be- 
cause it means that temptations threaten us so large and so appar- 
ent that there would be many weak ones who might stumble by 
the wayside. ‘‘Lead me not into temptation” were better to be 
borne in mind. 

Mr. Speaker, I shall not tire you by a recital of the great in- 
fluences wielded by the trusts, the great harm done to the spirit 
of independence, the great interference with personal ambition, 
or the serious evils which result from their growth. There is 
scarcely aman outside the pale of these organizations who has 
not felt the hands of the trusts at his throat. There is hardly to 
be found one who finds that it does not interfere with his progress 
in this world. And so it were idle for mo now to make any 
further statements about them. We deplore the fact that they 
exist, and there is a duty devolving upon us as servants of the 
people to do something, and that immediately, whereby their evil 
aims can be frustrated. 

Sir, Ishould lend my aid to any legislation which, in my humble 
judgment, would have theslightest tendency to meet these crying 
evils. I believe that no stone should be left unturned, that no 
work should be too great to stop their further advancement, and 
I regret the fact that under the rules adopted by the Republican 
party we are not tted to avail ourselves of an opportunity 
to strike an effective blow at these combinations. 

I had h when I entered as a member of this Congress that 
one of the pieces of legislation that would be offered for our 
— eee ba ete ie — eeation. 

ut, as days and wee , my hopes changed to distrust, 
and when I was confronted with the spupeaition now before the 
House 1 knew that I erred notin my opinion and judgment of te 
Republican party that it was the friend and supporter of trusts. 

I have no fear that the American people are not able to see 
through this weak attempt to deceive them. I have no fears t!)at 
they will be deceived by a label. I have no hesitancy in saying 
that the mere words ‘antitrust legislation” convey to them 
nothing, but that sincere antitrust legislation means every(!g 
to them. They well know what is best and good for them. and 
when they have fully studied, as they will, the questions involved 
in this constitutional amendment, they: will show by their votes 
on next election day their detestation of that party that would 
stoop to such deception, and so low and petty a trick. 

I shall vote t this amendment, although, as I have )re- 
viously said, I would be only too willing to vote for any mes: Te 
which would result in the curtailment of the powers of the t1'-'s, 
bot I would be untrue to my principles, untrue to my pe°}''*; 
nutrue to my country and to myself, were I to support or indvrse 
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Favorable Credit Conditions Handicap the Trusts. 


SPEECH 


OF 
HON. GEORGE P. LAWRENOE, 
OF MASSACHUSETTS, 
In THE House OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Saturday, June 2, 1900. 


The House having under consideration the bill (H.R. 10539) to amend an act 
entitled “An act to protect trade and commerce against unlawful restraints and 
monopolies,” approved July 2, 1890— 


Mr. LAWRENCE said: 

Mr. Speaker: One of the issues which has been made by some 
of the members of the opposition party in this debate and elsewhere, 
pearing upon the subject of trusts, has had reference to the issue of 
money and the extension of credit by national banks. The charge 
has been made by the leaders of the Serie party in the last 
Presidential campaign that the grant of the note-issuing power to 
national banks, with comparative freedom from restrictions, gives 
to the banks a greater control over credit and the volume of cur- 
rency than if the issue of currency were under the direct control of 
the Government. The State platiorm adopted this spring by the 
Democrats of Nebraska, demanded ‘‘the retention of the greenbacks 
as they now exist and the retirement of national-bank notes as 
rapidly as greenbacks can be substituted for them.’’ It was not set 
forth in the platform how these greenbacks were to be substituted 
for bank notes. If it was proposed that the Government should 
print the greenbacks, constituting an obligation of the Government, 
and pay them out in exchange for bank notes, the latter being an 
obligation of the banks which issued them, I am sure that such 
liberality would be cordially welcomed by every national banker. 

I do not believe the Republican party is prepared to go to such a 
length of generosity to the national banks as this project seems to 
imply. What we might properly do, however, in order to place 
credit on the lowest terms within the reach of every solvent busi- 
ness man, is to remove the fetters from banking operations as far 
as can be done consistently with the rules of safety and uniformity 
which constitute the great merit of the national bankingsystem. I 
am not afraid to face the proposition that giving greater freedom of 
action to the banks tends to create a banking trust. I believe the 
exact con is the fact, and that it can be demenstrated to the 
satisfaction of any candid man who will give the subject a half 
hour’s consideration. What is proposed in increasing the liberality 
of note issues is only to take away from the banks the excuse for 
charging high rates of discount and refusing loans, upon the ground 
that they are hampered by the restrictions of the national banking 
law. Comparative freedom of note issues only throws the field 
wide open to competition and takes away what there may be of 
the character of monopoly in the present system of issuing notes. 

If the more than thirty-six hundred national banks of the coun- 
try could be gotten together in a great conspiracy to cut their own 
throats by refual accommodation to business, freedom of compe- 
tition would enable anyone who had negotiable capital to take out 
a charter, hire temporary banking quarters, and destroy the con- 
spiracy by offering to loan our notes freely at low rates to the busi- 
ness community. Ido not believe that such a conspiracy is possible 
or probable under any conditions. If it is conceivable, however, 
it would be infinitely more easy for a group of trust magnates in 
New York to get together and corner the currency under existing 
conditions than if reasonable freedom of note issue prevailed. They 
would know at the outset just how much currency and what kinds 
they had to deal with under fixed Government issues. They would 
not know this under a system which permitted any group of citizens 
to form a note-issuing bank when a business demand existed for its 
operations. 

I do not propose to discuss this problem at length, but only to 
bag the folly of the charge that giving proper elasticity to our 

king system would encourage a banking trust and the cornering 
of money. It must be remembered that the banks have the power 
now to refuse loans and contract credit, subject to the two condi- 
tions that it is not for their interest to lock up money without 
return and that they are always at the mercy of their depositors, 
who would withdraw their deposits in full if they found that they 
were being refused reasonable accommodation in respect to loans. 
What is proposed by those who advocate a little greater elasticity 
in note issues is only to remove the needless fetters from a single 
form of credit. There are few restrictions imposed upon the issue 
of checks and drafts by national banks. They are negotiable forms 
of credit, and the bank note is only another form of such credit. It 
differs chiefly from checks and drafts in a higher degree of trans- 
ferability. it 


differs, therefore, in being more convenient for use 
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in parts of the country removed from the banks and where the use 
of checks and drafts has not become a habit of the people. 

Freedom of competition among all who have negotiable wealt) 
the bringing to the country by bank notes of the same facilities for 
exchange enjoyed by the great cities through cheeks and crafts, the 
consideration of the interests of the borrower as well as the lender, 
the promotion of our foreign trade by making credit as low and con- 
venient to our manufacturers as to those of Europe, ai juently 
the continued employment of labor at remunerative wages in pro 
duction for the foreign market—these are the great objects of a 
well-secured but flexible bank-note currency, such as I believe 
should be provided to gradually take the place of the bond-secured 
currency, as the supply of bonds ceases to be adequate for the needs 
of our expanding trade. 

This subject has been so fully and carefully discussed in its bear 
ings upon our foreign trade and the interest of the farmer and the 
. Charles A. Conant, 
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laborer, in an article prepared by my friend, Mr 

of Boston, that I propose to include it in my remarks. Mr. Conant 
has spent many years of study upon this subject, and is the author 
of a well-known work on ‘‘ The History of Modern Banks of Issue.’’ 
The article to which I refer was printed in the New York Bankers’ 


Magazine in February and March last, and has been widely cireu 
lated asa monograph. Its text is as follows: 










THE BENEFIT OF A BANK-NOTE CURRENCY. 

Having sketched the origin and development of bank notes and d 
functions and qualities,* it is proper to consider their benefits to the 
Some of these benefits are those which naturally arise from the ba 
in concentrating and distributing capital without the power of n¢ i I 
ower, however, greatly quickens and promotes the process of bringing cap 
into active use, especially in communities where credit is not we eveloped 
and where a sparse population renders banks less a ible than in comn 
centers. The bank note economizes the use of metal, and to this ext lit 
ishes the amount of real capital required for the circulating medium. Bank 
notes issued under such conditions constitute a loan from the } ic » the 
banker, but compensate the lenders by affording a convenient mediu of 
exchange. The benefits of the public are not limited to the mere convenience 


of the paper in comparison with coin, but include a share in the lower di 
rates and greater facilities extended to commerce by the capital saved for pro 


ductive purposes by the economy of the metals. The note-issuing function, more 
over, affords a method of introducing other forms of credit, and thus by degrees 
extends to an undeveloped country all the benefits of the modern credit system. 
These advantages of bank-note issues may be set forth with more precision and 


detail under the following heads: 
1. Economy of the precious metals. 
2. The accumulation and distribution of capital. 
3. The reduction of the rate for the rental of money. 
4. The adjustment of the currency to business needs. 
I.—ECONOMY OF THE PRECIOUS METALS. 
The issue of bank notes, even where they are protected by large metallic 
reserves, results in a considerable economy in the use of the precious metals and 
in the cost of handling money. In so far asa paper medium of circulation will 


t 


do the work of money, without involving any question as to its safety and 
exchangeability, the community gains by the amounts of the metals thus « ' 
omized. A gold currency is a costly investment, which can be afforded onl 


countries having saved capital beyond the amount required for maintaining the 
machinery of production, the purchase of raw materials, and the expense of 
distribution. The law of marginal utility will almost inevitably reduce a poor 
country to the lowest minimum of metallic money required for exchanges and 
even below the minimum of convenience, because its available capital will be 
required for the material and machinery of production. 
To reduce this argument to its simplest terms, it is obvious that a primitive 
community, which was barely able by all the efforts of iis members to obtain 
their necessary food, could not employ any part of its energy or set aside any 
part of its products for the purpose of obtaining clothing and shelter. When 
there came to be a margin of producing capacity, which gave additional pur 
chasing power, clothing and shelter would be the first objects for which this 
power would be exerted. In a more advanced community a medium of 
exchange would be found highly desirable, but if such a medium req 
expenditure of labor, like the mining of gold or silver, the labor requir 
be devoted to this purpose only after the necessary requirements for f< 
minimum requirements for clothing and shelter had been complied 
community still further developed, where organized industry existed, th 
sity for a medium of exchange would be so pressing that a small portion of its 
capital would probably be invested in this direction, even while the machinery 
of production and distribution was incomplete. There would be, however, a 
constant tendency to reduce this medium of exchange to a minimum and to 
part with it to other communities in exchange for the tools of production and the 
comforts of life. By the law of marginal utility the individuals of the cor 1- 
nity would exchange the products of their labor, first, for the most necessary 
articles, and then by a graded series of steps for articles having successively 
lower degrees of utility. 

An alternative resource is open to communities whose producing power is on 
the margin of the capacity for investing capital In a metallic currency. This 
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resource is the employment of paper credit. The tendency to devote saved 
ital to the increase of the goods necessary for comfort and for effective cor 
tion with other communities, is so persistent that in a community whose l 


capital is close to the margin necessary for these purposes, there is a constar . 
stitution of paper credit for metallic money up to the margin of safety and even 
beyond this margin. This tendency is aided by the demand for notes as a tool 
of exchange, which keeps them in circulation even when the security for them 
is not of the best. This is the explanation of the abuse of banking credit in 
comparatively poor communities. How this condition was brought about in the 
early history of the United States is thus set forth by Professor Newcomb: } 

“Tn new countries, where the rate of interest is high and the demand for loans 
great, the temptation is much stronger thanelsewhere. Thus arose the ‘ wildcat’ 


banking which was so prevalent in our new States during their early histor 
When a ‘wildcat’ bank was established its practice was to loan its own notes on 
interest. The banker knew that there was little immediate danger of the 


notes coming back in great numbers, because the community was too much in 
wantof them asmoney. He was, therefore, tempted to loan them on insufficient 


* Vide “The Principles of a Banking Currency,” Bankers’ Magazine for May 
and June, 1899. : 
¢ Principles of Political Economy, p. 171. 








security, especially as good security was difficult to obtain under the circum- 
stances, If he could induce his customer to carry the notes to a great distance, 
the danger of their being returned for payment became still less, So long as 
people wou'd take his notes he was thus enabled to draw a high rate of interest 
on a very small capital.” 

The «afecuard against such abuses is the adoption of a prudent banking policy, 
either by union among bankers or by the mandate of law, which shall not per- 
mit the metallic resources of the country to fall below the margin of safety. 
There is no reason, when this margin is ascertained, with a proper excess for 
emergencies, why the economy of paper credit should not be availed of to the 
entire amount consistent with this condition. Such a policy has the advantages 
of effording a country the most effective and economical use of its saved capital. 
The bank note, although it has been the most useful form of paper credit in poor 
communities, is the only form which has become a subject of serious controversy, 
because it has not always been employed with moderation and skill. In its 
essence, however, the bank note involves no greater danger in use than checks 
and deposit accounts, and still less danger when surrounded 7 the safeguards 
which have been provided in modern commercial States in order to permit its 
circulation as a substitute for money. 


BENEFITS OF AN EFFICIENT CURRENCY IN FOREIGN OOMPETITION, 


It is not merely a local advantage that a country should have an economical 
circulation. It may directly affect the competition of one nation with another. 
Assuming that this rivalry is reduced to the closest conditions, it is obvious that 
the economy of the currency may play the same part in facilitating competition 
as economy in any part of the machinery of production. A nation which used 
old and cumbersome wooden machinery could not successfully compete in the 
world’s markets with one which used the most modern and efficient machinery. 
Other things being equal, a nation which unnecessarily invested a large part of 
its capital in a costly and cumbersome tool of exchange, could not compete upon 
favorable terms with one which adopted the most economical means of exchange. 
Undoubtedly the most economical means includes the safest means, but this 
rafety need not be carried to excess in respect to the currency any more than in 
the case of machinery, which might be made unnecessarily cumbersome with 
the object of preventing breakdowns. The disadvantage which might result 
from an excessive investment of capital in currency becomes obvious if one con- 
siders how much capital would be required if the United States or any other 
country should decide to abolish all forms of banking credit as well as note issues. 
If every transaction had thus to be settled in coin instead of by checks and com- 
sneoaiel bills, the entire savings of the country for several years would have to 
be applied to the acquisition of a sufficient supply of metallic money to the 
impoverishment of every other part of the machinery of competition. It is 
obvious that the country adopting such a policy would soon cease to be a serious 
competitor of the well-organized industrial nations. 

So far as note issues exceed the metallic reserves held for their protection, they 
may be considered as an economy of capital. This economy is multiplied many 
times when the cost of the original investment in a gold eG is supple- 
mented by consideration of the annual! interest charge upon it. he cost of 
maintaining £95,000,000 in gold, silver, and copper money in circulation in Great 
Britain in 1876 was estimated by Mr. Jevons at £2,972,000 ($14,500,000) annually, 
of which £2,850,000 was for interest upon the princi i at the rate of 3 per cent.* 
The annual average circulation of European banks of issue in 1898 was 14,668,000,000 
francs, which was protected by a gold reserve of 8,182,000,000 francs, leaving an 
uncovered circulation of about 6,500,000,000 francs ($1,200,000,000). The interest 
upon the latter amount at 3 per cent would amount to $36,000,000 a year. This is 
a materia! saving of capital for application to productive industry. The excess 
of uncovered note issues was much larger a score of years ago than at present, 
but the great surplus of saved capital in recent years, and the extension of other 
forms of credit, by the growth of banks of discount and deposit, have permitted 
a large investment in the gold supply from the mines without a corresponding 
extension of credit in the form of notes. 

A considerable saving is obtained from the use of a bank-note currency in a 
more modest way, even where the volume of notes does not greatly exceed the 
metallic reserve. This saving results from the fact that the use of paper certifi- 
cates in ovtinaey circulation avoids the wear of the metallic pieces. The loss by 
wear upon a gold currency is very considerable where it is in actual use as a 
medium of exchange. The coins surrendered by the Bank of England to the 
British mint for a period of about four and a half years, from March, :893, to Sep- 
tember 30, 1897, included coins under the legal limit of = sho a loss of 
134,294.8 ounces, or at the mint value a loss of £522,910 ($2,500,000). This re- 
sents a loss of about $500,000 per year upon the coins pe pe Bene the Bank 
alone.t A portion of this loss is paralleled by the cost of printing and handling 
a paper bape! pom but on the other hand a small gain accrues to the issuers by 
the lowes of such currency. 

Bank notes do not cease to have a high degree 
nities which have an ample supply of saved capital for investment in a metallic 
currency. The extent of the use of notes under such nees depends to 
some extent upon the customs of the community, but the notes are more readily 
transferable than coin, and when exchanged in amounts between banks 
and their correspondents cost much less for carriage.} The practical benefits of 
handling notes instead of coin were set forth in a forcible manner in a letter 
written in 1841 by Roger Aytoun, esq., r of the Renfrewshire Bank at 
Greenock, at the time of the proposals to abolish notes for £1 in Scotland. 
Aytoun said upon this point: § 

““At present the business of the Highlands is transacted 
notes of £1, with some nese notes on occasions, and that with 
ity. Cattle dealers and all others ha’ to pay away money to any amount in 
small sums to a number of people, as in instances mentioned, prepare them- 
selves by a mixture of notes, some large and some small, accompanied by a few 
pounds of silver, and ware ng on well. These notes are erred by the 
country le before gold, both use they are unable to between 
the genuine and base metal and because are more liable to be lost from 
their pockets than notes; and they have no reason to repent their confidence in 
the stability of those banks whose notes they have been accustomed to receive 
for so many years in their transactions. But if small notes are su ed and 
gold substituted it is not easy to see how the supply of gold is to 
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*“Tny in Currency and ” p. 206. 
+ London July 15,1899, LVII, page 1012. The British Soe, 
b see cotnnas oak ge , established a coinage fund of £400,000 to cover the 
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carry on the business and transactions of this country. Should a quanti 
be received into the circulation, it would not remain long, but find its 
the banks, who will not give it out again in bills as they do their 1; 


f it 


will immediately become a scarce article in the country. A person, ther : 
to pay in small sums will on every such occasion be obliged to send | ‘" 
notes to the bank that issued them, perhaps a hundred miles off, to rec. 
and silver in ticts place to answer his purpose.” 


IlL.—THE ACCUMULATION AND DIFFUSION OF CAPITAL. 


One of the great benefits of a banking currency is its service in the a; 
tion and distribution of capital. This benefit is in some degree the ex) 
of all banking operations, which attract into the custody of the bank 
tered savings of the community. The progress in this concentratio:, 
capital in hands which render it productive has been marked with 1 
century. The savings of capital themselves have greatly increased, par =e) 
result of the increased ene power derived from the use of machi: } 
largely also from the stimulus to saving afforded by modern banking ; 
The savings banks and stock exchange securities have become to a large oy; 
the reservoirs of these savings. These institutions are not closely relate) (,, 
functions of note-issuing banks, but the preliminary education in th, 
banking credit which led to savings deposits and investments in securi; 
afforded by these issuing banks. The bank note is the forin of credit wh j, 
certain conditions is most convenient and performs most efficiently th; 
saving the use of metallic money. To quote from the exposition of the \\.) 
Commission (page 16): 
“A borrower at a bank will usually ask for that means of payment w) 
situation and the business habits of his community demand. If he ean ; at 
it in that form, his loan is ineffective. Hence the habits of the community «.:,, 
mine which form of liability the bank will make use of; it is not determi), « 
the will of the bank. If the latter is not able to conform to the business },, 
of its customers it can not loan in that district. In the interest of orp 
therefore, a proper banking system should be so ordered that it can adjuc j 
to the needs of its constituency. If banks are given perfect freedom in’; 
ing their business, whether they issue notes or not is a question mere}, 
venience to their customers; to a large city bank the privilege of issui), 
of almost no advantage.”’ 
Banks having the power of note issue have been, therefore, the pioneers of 
credit in thefz respective localities. They have made the owners of capita! {, 
iar with the note-issuing system, which required only passive action, a1: | 
paved the way for other systems of credit which appealed to the direct injtiytiy, 
of the small capitalist. The operation of this tendency is thus described },y », 
fessor Leroy-Beaulieu: * 
“It has been demonstrated by experience that the issue of bills, when they 
have been made under regular conditions, has seryed in a notable manner {) 
render a banking system popular and to spread banking operations among th» 
ublic, not so much by the advantage resulting to the banks by the absen 
nterest on the sums which they procure with their issues, as by the gener)| 
notoriety given to their establishments, the confidence which the public place 
in them when they hold their obligations, and the habit which they a: ‘ 
recurring moré and more to their aid for the various operations of payment and 
collection.” 
The issue of notes which into general circulation permits an extension o 
credit in a community whic — not be possible if there was only a met 
eurrency. The manufacturer who is able to borrow notes from a bank jn 1! 
course of his commercial business, which are accepted by his employees aii | 
into general circulation, thereby aids the bank in borrowing the capita! of | 
community without obtaining it by direct deposit. The holder of a bank: 
under such conditions has in a sense lent his capital to the bank in return {vr 
printed promise to pay money, but he is not a loser by the transaction, sii: 
promise serves all his purposes as a medium of exchange with the same efliciency 
as metallic money. If he considers the substitute less efficient, it is within his 
power to demand the fulfillment of the promise by presenting the note for redem)- 
tion in standard coin. The holder of the note, indeed, so far from suffering yy 
lending his credit to the bank, is a partner with the whole community in the ber 
efits derived from a larger medium of exchange than would be available if bank 
notes were not permitted and in the increased activity of business transactions 
which such a medium of exchange allows.t 
This increased activity of business transactions is one of the natural results of 
the transferability of capital which is promoted by the banking system, The 
power to issue notes increases the ability of the banker to aid new industrics and 
to keep production in useful channels. It is the banker largely who determin:s 
the direction of industry by his willingness to make loans to industries which 
are profitable because they are meeting a demand and by his withdrawal of loans 
rom industries which are ceasing to be profitable because of overproduction and 
diminished demand. How this tes is thus set forth by Mr. Bagehot:} 
‘‘It is the money lender in a primitive community whose capital is first t . 
ferred readily from occupation to occupation. Sup a@ new crop, say cotton 
becomes cadhenty lucrative; immediately the little proprietors throng to the 
money lender to obtain tunds to buy cotton; a new trade is begun by his hely 
which could not have been begun without him. If cotton ceases to be a govd 
crop, he ceases to lend to grow it.” 


ADVANTAGES OF A BANKING CURRENCY TO THE WAGE EARNER. 


The freedom of bank-note issues is of more direct advantage in some respects 
to the wage earner and small trader than tothe manufacturer and capita! 
The latter classes are able to conduct most of their operations 7 means of othe: 
forms of credit and with only a limited use of bank notes. Their individual 
credit is of such a character that their checks and promissory notes serve () 
SS oe of excha in their r transactions. To this extent 
ese instruments take the place of credit in the form of notes, because their eredit 
is well known and commands sufficient confidence among those to whom (/hivse 
instruments are tendered. The bank note, as Leon Say declared in a debate in 
the French Senate in 1884 on the renewal of the charter of the Bank of France, 
“is the deposit account of humble citizens and small merchants. The ric! «)- 
viate the use of money by taking a check book; the humbler citizen deals in « 
sort of deposit account on the bank by taking its bills.’’§ 
The essential benefit of a bank note to the wage-earner or farmer over 0()er 
orms of credit lies in the fact that he can exchange it eer wnere for what 
t discount. A who is paid weekly or monthly 
earnings in a single check often has difficulty in converting it into money in 
community where currency is scarce, even h the maker of the check is 
unquestioned credit. A small commission is likely to be 
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charge upon © public revenues under an act of fe. The situation is still worse for the w er if he obtains 
tt is a regular practice of the interior banks of the United States to direct the | only an open credit at the store, whether in return for a check or whether |e 
deposit of gold by their New York reserve ts with the subtreasury of the 
United States in New York, in exchange for shi t of notes from Wash- * «. yatle & Reomomée Politique,” IIL . 474, Bs 
ington to the interior point where are desired. method is always pre- +‘ The entire community to profit by that which tends to facilitate 
ferred to the shipment of gold from New York, because the express upon cxchengen and Caeats. If the founders of a bank are the first, perhaps. ‘0 
= are nearly double the rate u notes. rate, for | benefit ee ee. oe eee enn ee is possible 
nstance, from to St. Louis in 1899 was $1 000 on gold, while | only so as the public finds an advan in it, as the bank responds to a real 
the rate on currency onl cents per $1,000. ents of currency | need and well fulfills its office.’”’—Horn, p. 440. 
against deposits of gold in Mew York See the fiscal year 1898. “The Transferability of Capital,” Works, V, p. 297. 
§Gilbart, The History, Pri es, and of Banking, LI, page 222. Arnaune, p. 324. . 
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ic kept by his employers. He is by this mechanism deprived of freedom in 
store 1s &° Piture of his earnings, and has to pay whatever prices are charged 
the expen ds. By this process country stores and company stores are likely to 
him for wnat js really a banking charge, where regular banking facilities are 
collect W but which is much larger than would be collected by an organized 


deficient, 
bank. oper credit facilities, including especially the issue of bank 
The = — of iar charges upon the farmers in the southern parts of the 
notes, 1 states and in other countries. The lack of credit facilities has even 
Unite’ y the direction of agriculture in many of the Southern States and has 
Chae ee i the price of cotton, Cotton is the most negotiable commodity of the 
de * as farmer, because it is the most certain crop and can always be sold at a 
Soutne soak when pricesare depressed by the excessive supply. When the South- 
ries mers at the close of the civil war found themselves without money to buy 
a tools for resuming production, they obtained advances from the store- 
seed a and merchants in the market towns upon their growing crops, but these 
keepe ves were made only upon cotton crops. The farmer thus bound himself to 
advo rexeeper to buy everything at one place without See to the price, and 
the § 1 himself to raise cotton, however excessive the supply and however much 
the price might be dep’ med. The process is thus described by a writer who has 
ofan subject: 
investigated tee nsented to advance to the farmer, be he owner or tenant, 
he provisions, implements, seed, farm animals,and other requisites for making 
an provided the farmer would consent to plant his cultivated land in cotton, 
- er to the merchant a mo: or lien on his crop to the extent of his pur- 
naan and pay for these supplies in cotton when the crop was harvested. The 
-otton prices *] the merchandise thus advanced were usually from 20 to 60 per 
oan higher than the cash prices of the same articles. But for the farmer there 
vas no alternative, He was glad to accept credit upon even such unfavorable 
terms, trusting that a high price of cotton would enable him to repay his indebt- 
ness and free himself from the necessity of securing loans in the future.” 


THE EMANCIPATION OF THE FARMER. 


i dom to the storekeeper would have been remedied to a large extent if 
eee been made with bank notes which gave their holder the power 
to make purchases wherever the notes might be accepted. A sufficient supply of 
cireulating notes in a community means that the man of small means, whose 
transactions are mostly for cash, escapes the payment of high commissions to 
storekeepers, because he receives compensation for his goods or services in a form 
of eredit which is readily exchangeable. If the use of capital is obtained in any 
form by the individual, it is desirable that it should be in the form most useful 
tohim. For the rich man, as pointed out by M. Say, the check book constitutes 
such a medium; for the wage-earner and man of small means the bank note is 
more convenient, useful, and beneficial. The same distinction lies to a large 
extent between the city man and the countryman. _ Asstated by Mr. Hammond: + 

“The city dweller is content to have his loan in the shape of a transfer ot 
credits on the bank’s books in such a way as to permit him to check against the 
account. He has no use for currency except to make minor payments. But the 
average farmer does not use checks to any considerable extent. He desires cash 
in exchange for his produce and he expects to pay cash when making his 

yurchases.”’ 

: The fact that the bank note constitutes a loan from the public to the bank is 
sometimes made the basis of the argument that the profit derived from this loan 
should go to the Government, representing all the people, rather than to an 
individual banker or corporation. Thisargument ignores the utility of the banks 
in affording reservoirs of credit and channels for its distribution and in meeting 
the costs of providing the medium of exchange.t The Government can not dis- 
tribute credit except through the instrumentality of a bank, and most govern- 
ments have failed disastrously when they have undertaken to do a banking 
business, 

IIl.—REDUCING THE RATE FOR THE RENTAL OF CAPITAL, 


The economy in the use of precious metals, and the concentration of small 
private capitals which result from a liberal system of bank-note issues, yield an 
important profit to the community. This profit would inure in the first instance 
to the banker, who by the note-issuing system obtains the use of private savings 
at small cost, if he was not compelled to share it with the entire qooteding com- 
munity under the law of competition, which tends to bring to a level the profits 
in all enterprises. Under the operation of this law the profit resulting from the 
economy of the metals and an adequate medium of exchange is distributed in 
such a manner that hardly any member of a producing community fails to receive 
some share. This is the case with any mechanism which saves labor and capital, 
even where the device is a patented monopoly. Such an article can not be dis- 
posed of for profit unless the price affords a saving to the users of it. Much more 
is this the case when com) mis open to all comers having circulating capital, 
as under the operation of a liberal banking law. 

It is worth while to examine somewhat more minutely the process by which a 
bank-note currency benefits the banker and reduees the cost of management of 
all industries. The banker who keeps afloat a given volume of notes borrows 
the amount without interest from the public. He can grant applications for 
loans only by the possession of capital or the control overit. If he receives large 
ora, they provide sufficient capital for as all the loans which are asked 
ofhim, If deposits are not received in any considerable amount, either because 
of the lack of surplus capital in the community or the lack of education in the 
use of banking facilities, the banker is without any resources for making loans 
beyond the amount of his capital. If, however, he has the power to is- 
sue notes which are accepted by the public, he can extend his loans to the limit 
of his power of note issue under the law or under the rules of prudent banking, 
Such notes only t another form of credit from that brought to the ban 
by the producer or in the form of commercial paper. It is when the trader 
is able to pay out these notes for capital or services that they are converted, in a 
sense, ct 8 loan @f capétal from the public to the bank. 

The communi of bank-note issues obtains the use of a suffi- 
cient supply of exchange without sending abroad capital to the full 
amount of these tools, It is able by this means to exchange its products for 
others which are more beneficial than coined money. The amount which 
might originally haye been invested in a metallic currency remains perma- 
nently avi for increasing machinery of production, acquiring a larger 
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*M. B. Hammond, “The Southern Farmer and Banking Reform,” “Sound 
Currency” (December 1, 1898), V, p. 379. 
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such minute subdivisions in the hands of individuals as not to be avaflable for 
the processes of production. Thus, at low cost, the bank appropriates to its use the 
scattered capital of small holders and places it at the disposal of the community 
How essential it is that this should be done under the fewest possible restrictions 
is thus ———s out by Professor Nitti: * 

“If the credit circulation partially replaces the metallic circulation, it is 
because it costs less. If the cost of production is artifieially enhanced, the advan 
tage which might result from it is reduced or suppressed. It isso much the more 
harmful, since it is the mass of the users of credit—that is, the mass of the 
public—who benefit by every reduction.” 

If an adequate mechanism of exchange is obtained for one-quarter or one-half 
the investment of capital which would be required for a metallic currency, it is 
obvious that a material saving has been made. This saving is likely to prove in 
practice, even if the proposition can not be demonstrated mathematically, much 
more important than an equal saving in any other form of capital. The tool of 
exchange is so important to the successful workings of the other parts of the 
industrial mechanism that a deficiency of it & likely to hamper all branches of 
industry and a sufficiency to stimulate them into increased producing capacity. 

When, therefore, a bank-note currency permits an increased offer of the tools 
of exchange to those who desire to obtain them, the effect upon the rental value 
of money is plainly felt. This value is determined by the comparison of the 
supply of the medium of exchange with the effective demand. The effective 
demand consists of the commercial paper whose owners can afford to pay the 
rental prices of money, as expressed by the discount rate. This demand must 
necessarily be shut within narrow limits where the discount rate is so high as to 
detract materially from the profits of commercial operations, The holder of 
commercial paper may prefer to go without the quantity of the tool of exchange 
which would be useful to him rather than pay the rental price fixed by the sup- 
ply. His rates of commercial profit may not enable him to pay for a sufficient 
supply of the medium of exchange when the amount is small and the price is high. 

1e rental price of money responds, like the price of other goods and services, 
to the law which Ricardo applied only to the products of agriculture, but which 
has been found to be an almost universal law of economics—that the price of the 
entire product or service is fixed by the price at which the last increment of the 
goods can be produced or the last increment of service rendered at a profit 
Competition among the owners of the supply of money attracts borrowers to those 
offering money at the lowest rate, in just the same manner as competition among 
dealers in wheat attracts purchasers to those offering wheat at the lowest price. 
The effort to maintain a higher price in either case than that fixed by the average 
profits upon invested capital, other elements in the problem being given due 
weight, would attract many competitors, but would in the case of money tend to 
dry up the sources of banking business.+ 

Competition leads each banker who controls a part of the supply to underbid 
his competitor in order to earn a profit by putting his commodity to use. The 
fact that this competition is closer and more acute in the case of circulating 
capital, as represented by the tool of exchange and the command over credits, 
than in the case of most other commodities, is indicated by the rapid changes in 
the rates charged for money in organized money markets. These rates some- 
times rise in periods of ae to 30 or 40 per cent a year, but fall within 
a few days to 4 or 5 per cent when the demand is relaxed and the supply 
increases. Each owner of circulating capital or each banker who controls it 
begins to lower his rental price when he finds that his supply is not absorbed by 
the effective demand at prevailing rates. 

It is obvious, therefore, that with a given demand in the form of commercial 
paper and other legitimate appeals from borrowers an increase in the supply of 
circulating capital by a device which converts into such capital the scattered 
resources of individuals must produce a marked decline in its rental price. If 
this increased supply brings down the rental price to a point which greatly 
increases the demand, one of two classes of benefits,and probably both, must 
result for the community. If producers and traders are able to borrow who were 
not able to do so before, their productive capacity will be materially increased 
and their benefits will be distributed over the whole community through the 
payment of wages, increased purchases of materials,and the exchange of their 
products for increased quantities of foreign products. 

If, on the other hand, it be assumed that no new class of borrowers comes into 
the field, and that the increased supply of the tools of exchange is available only 
for the use of the original number of borrowers, they will obtain the use of the 
medium at a greatly reduced cost. Their productive power and profits will be so 
increased that a portion can be spared for investment in a metallic currency, if 
itis needed. The more probable result, representing the leveling effects of sev- 
eral causes, is that industry will be stimulated, that the reduced rental for circu- 
lating capital will afford the means of production upon a larger scale to an 
increased number of borrowers, and that the enlarged profits of the community 
will afford a surplus for obtaining sufficient metallic currency to form the secu- 
rity of additional note issues to meet the expanding needs of business, without 
the sacrifice which would be involved in the attempt to maintain a currency 
consisting purely of metallic money. 

Circulating capital is the most mobile form of wealth. According to the maxims 
of political economy, it should flow so freely from the point where its rental is 
low to the point where its rental is high that only trifling differences should 
exist in any part of the world. This absolute fluidity is not realized in fact 
because of the friction which attends the movement. There are different 
degrees of safety in making loans in different communities which affect the 
rental price of money, there are costs of transportation, and there are differences 
in the notoriety of credit even where the credit itself is equally good. Perfect 
freedom of movement on the part of circulating capital is hampered also by 
customs laws, by commissions and profits charged by brokers and bankers, 
and many other influences. Between two organized markets the difference in 
the rental price of money should vary only by the cost of transferring gold, but 
even this difference is sunject to modification by losses of interest in transporta- 
tion, the alarm of confidence caused by political events, the hopefulness or 
doubts of lenders, and by the facility for converting fixed into circulating 
capital. 

NEEDLESS RESTRICTIONS ON BANKS ARE TAXES ON THE PEOPLE. 


These differences in the rental oy of money are greatly increased when that 
freedom which is often assumed for the operation of economic laws is hampered 
by legal restrictions upon the issue of credit. If the use of checks was taxed 10 
r cent in the commercial centers, and no other forms for transferring the titles 
money were equally convenient, the rental eo of circulating capital would 
be increased and its movements would be greatly hampered. Prohibitions upon 
note issues destroy in the same manner the most convenient mechanism of credit 
in country districts, where the deposit system has not obtained a footing or where 
banking offices are not conveniently at hand. 
That the absence or the severe restriction of the note-issuing function has 
increased the rental price of money is plain from comparison of the banking his- 


*Revue d’ Economie Politique (1898), XII, p. 821. ‘ 

+“ If the money obtained by discounts was obtained at a price superior to the 
mean of the profits of all transactions, there would logically be no more com- 
mercial transactions, or rather there would cease to be recourse to the bank, 
Hence in an ideal régime of the economy of credit the maximum limit of the 
rate of discount is determined by the average of profits.’’—Nitti, Revue d’ Economie 
Politique (1898), XII, p. 377, 
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tory of different countries. In England, where the restrictive policy was adopted 
in i844, the discount rate was changed 330 times from 1844 to 1890, while at the 
Bank of France it was changed only 110 times.* The autumn months called 
almost invariably for an advance in the rate of the Bank of England because of 
“the dispersion of money in wages during the summer, and the absorption of 
money and capital in buying up the produce of the harvest.” No provision for 
relieving this demand by note issues is made by the English banking law, and 
every unusual demand for currency has to be met by an increased investment in 
metallic money, often at heavy cost to the producers of the country. In Germany 
high discount rates became the rule at the Imperial Bank as soon as the business 
of the country grew up to the limit of note issue fixed by the law of 1875. The 
average rate was under 8} per cent from 1891 to 1895, but rose to 3.66 in 1896, 3.806 
in 1897, 4.267 in 1898, and 4.98 in 1899. Much worse is the situation in the Uuited 
States, where the rates in the rural districts have often stood at 10 or 12 per cent. 
That this is not a necessary condition of new countriesis shown by the conditions 
in Canada, which possesses an economical banking currency. 

The fact that the returns upon circulating eapital differ so widely in different 
communities seriously impairs the efficiency of the whole economic system. A 
high rate for money in a given locality indicates that not all of the circulating 
capital which could be profitably employed is obtainable. The community is 
not able to invest the capital a in a costly tool of exchange and is not 
able to pay the rental price for borrowing an adequate supply. Industry is 
therefore hampered, because its tools are abnormally costly. The differences 
between the compensation earned by different industries and between different 
communities indicates a lack of efficiency in the distribution of industry, a 
deficiency in the maximum product which might be obtained under ae 
organization, and a disadvantage in competition with better organized com- 
munities. As the proposition is reasoned out by Professor Von Wieser: 

‘‘Uniformity in the percentages of increment, and a uniform rate of interest, 
are, where they exist, proofs, economically speaking, of a well-balanced distribu- 
tion and disposal of cgpital. They are proofs that the economically indicated 
limits of the employment of capital are everywhere equally respected; that no- 
where is there any falling short, and nowhere an rs ofthem. In the 
principle which demands that the employment of capital shall be guided by the 
rate of interest,and that all employments which fail to return the customary 
interest be left alone, we find the marginal law brought into one common ex- 
pression as regards all the different forms of capital.” 


IV.—THE ADJUSTMENT OF THE CURRENCY TO BUSINESS NEEDS. 


The greatest benefit of a banking currency, derived in some measure from the 
functions already ascribed to it, in the economy of the precious metals and the 
eccumulation of credit, is in keeping the volume of currency constantly adjusted 
to the requirements of production and trade. Thisadjustment to business needs, 
coupled with the necessary condition of security, should be the object of every 
sound monetary system. A bank-note currency is especially fitted to fulfill this 
object, because it is based upon business transactions. A bank note, when issued 
in pursuance of legitimate —— is the ao of a credit operation. 
The issue and retircment of notes is the consequence of business transactions and 
not the cause.§ ; 

Let it be assumed, for the sake of simplicity, that there are no other forms of 
credit than the discount of commercial paper by the banks and the issue of bank 
notes, and that all business is done by means of discounts, bank notes and coin. 
If a loan is made to a trader, which is issued to him entirely in bank notes, he is 
compelled upon its maturity to find a sufficient amount in bank notes to pay 
back into the bank the sum borrowed. If there were but few transactions the 
fluctuations in the volume of notes in circulation would respond visibly to the 
loans and the payments as they occurred. When a bank is making loans daily to 
a great number of persons, the effect of a single loan may not be obvious and strik- 
ing upon the number of notes in circulation. The notes pass into many hands, 
but if notes and standard coin constitute the sole medium of making payments, 
a merchant having a loan to repay must surrender to the bank as many notes as 
he originally obtained oran equal amountin coin. In the one case, the outstand- 
ing debts of the bank are reduced by the withdrawal of the notes, which are the 
printed promises of the bank to pay coin on demand. In the other case—pay- 
ment in coin—the outstanding debts in excess of the reserve are reduced by the 
deposit of a quantity of coin full ee amount of the loan and capable 
of redeeming in full the notes which may be still ae 

The operaticn of a banking currency under such conditions results in the 
automatic adjustment of the amount to the needs of the business. If the num- 
ber of business transactions is large, many bills of exchange are brought to the 
bank and many notesare issued. A volume of business transactions usually 
implies increased eos for labor and larger as for wages and in 
retail purchases, requiring an increased supply of the circulating medium. A 
larger voitume of notes is absorbed at such times than in times of dull trade. If 
business transactions become less numerous, the er presented to the bank for 
discount becomes less, fewer notes are issued, and the retirement of the outstand- 
ing notes takes place as traders paving commercial bills to meet from day to day 
pay notes for them into the bank. With many transactions consummated daily, 
the volume of a banking currency is thus kept in close relations with the necds 
of business. If the number of notes in the hands of the — becomes exces- 
sive, they may prefer to exchange them for standard coin by presenting them for 
this purpose to the bank. They will be led naturally to make such exchanges 
if the excess of the circulating medium operates to increase the supply of loanable 
capital, to depress interest rates, and thereby to attract money to other countries. 
Metallic money is the only money acceptable for export,and it would be neces- 
sary to present notes for redemption in coin in order to meet the demand for 
exportable currency. 

hen the deposit system is introduced, another element enters into the regu- 
lation of the volume of bank notes. If the supply of currency in the hands of 
the people becomes large, they n deposi’ both notes and coin to their 
credit in the banks. Notes thus received on deposit are retired and are not reis- 
sued unless there is a demand for discounts. An excess of currency in circula- 
tion is thus rectified by the reduction of the notes in the hands of the public. 
The deposit constitutes an obligation of the bank, the same as the notes, and re- 
quires a sufficient cash reserve to provide for its payment on demand. The con- 
version of the note liability into a deposit liability prevents further issues of 
notes, if the reserve has been reduced nearly to the Talrtnntens limits required b 
law or by sound peukiog policy. This is usually the case when note issues te 
to become excessive. ee any given community, a combination of causes 
operates to keep a red bank-note currency within the limits set’by the 
requirements of business at any particular moment. An e ding volume of 
trade results in an expansion of note issues, in the form of while a con- 
tracting volume of trade brings notes hee into the bank in payment of o 
tions which are not renewed. A contracting volume of © also relaxes the 
demand for currency and increases the accumulation in individual hands, from 
which it is promptly carried to the banks to be deposited. 

The automatic operation of a banking currency not only keeps the circulation 


* Nitti, Revue @’Rconomie Politique (1898), XIT, p. 383. 
Jevons, “In in Currency Finance,” p. 172. 
“Natural Value,” p. 146. 
“The issue of bills in connection with loans for short terms and made rigor- 
ously convertible is only the effect of transactions and not the cause of these 
transactions.”’—Juglar, p, 211. 












within a country within limits adapted to business needs, but affords +), 
of bosetag Se commercial operations in harmonious relations with (},..° 
world. e operation of the foreign exchanges comes into play whe a 
greater accumulation of omens capital in one community than an, 
market forsuch capital is governed by the discount rate. If there is ¢ 
an excess of capital upon the London market, the offerings exceod’ 
demand, and under the law of supply and demand the rental price, 
capital falls. Such conditions create an inducement to transfer , ay 
markets, where a higher price is paid for its use. This transfer (\), 
ae conditions of the absence of other banking credits) would ha, 
n metallic money. The banks are the reservoirs of metallic mon: 
means of transferring capital had been exhausted, their notes wou) 
for redemption in gold, until the point was reached where there ce; 
excess in the supply of capital at home over that in foreign markets, qnq 
rates again tended to become uniform. The volume of the notes in ejpm, 












in the exporting country would thus be reduced by the amount returned: .0" 
bank to obtain metallic money for export. on 

The conception which has occasionally prevailed, that bank notes y 
issued in excess of the requirements of the community and may expe! , 


circulation, is based upon the losses which have been suffered where |); 
have not conformed to the essential conditions that they shall be redooy 
coin on demand and be secured by commercial assets. The issue of not, 
any other basis than commercial assets tends to separate them from ey) 
business and to deprive the bank-note currency of the elasticity which jt 
from such a connection. Professor Price, in answer to the question, “| 
numbers will convertible bank notes circulate?’’ makes this answer: * 

“The answer is the same as that which has already been given to the t 

gue respecting coin. So many bank notes as the public has a distinc: 
or will circulate, and no more. It is the universal law of all commod 
use, the law of demand and supply. Neither bankers, nor Parliament. 
pensions of the bank act, nor the need of borrowers, but the want 
venience of the public, its willingness to hold bank notes, th 1 
amount of the specific payments which bank notes accomplish, with 
spare stock as for all articles in use, can determine how many converti}); 
notes will remain in circulation, and not be returned upon the bankers for 
ment. This is the truth of truths fora convertible paper currency. ‘} 
obvious a consequence of the fact that bank notes are tools, and that thei; 
tity will be regulated by the specific work which there is for them to do, 
almost seems a platitude to proclaim it.” 

The basis for the argument of Professor Price lies in the fact that 1 
issued in exchange for commercial paper, which is the result of actual } 
transactions. It is the volume of these transactions which constitut . 
demand for bank notes, notthe bank notes which create transactions; 
notes constitute the supply of circulating capital which responds to the & 
The note is rarely created without demand and thrust upon the market t 
an investment. The note, therefore, does not constitute the demand for 
it is the loans which constitute the demand for the note. The most specu 
demands for currency and credit are born on the stock exchanges, and t! 
satisfied by loans from deposits rather than from the power to create 1 
fault lies in the creation of fictitious and speculative loans rathe 
creation of bank notes. The correct reasoning upon the subje 
pressed by Professor Courcelle-Seneuil.t 

‘When attentive study is given to the principles of the monetary circu! 
which have been set forth, the conviction remains that one or several ba 
circulation, operating upon a market and committing no faults in their disco 
are never able to issue too many bills, whatever may be their efforts towa: 
end, because their issues have a natural and necessary limit. It may be concluded 
directly and absolutely that if banks commit faults it is always in their invest. 
ments and never in their borrowings by notes or otherwise.” 

The greatest danger of excessive speculation is found in a rigid currency issued 
by the Government rather than in redeemable notes issued by banks. < « 
ernment paper currency is nonexportable and does not respond, either | 
pansion or contraction, to the requirements of trade. When the demand for cur- 
rency is great, such money is often inadequate; when the demand relaxes h 
money is excessive in yolume and is either employed by its holders in specula- 
tion or presses heavily upon the whole volume of the money of the countr th 
the result.of expelling the surplus by the export of gold. The same lack « 
sponsiveness to the needs of trade is the characteristic defect of a bank-not 
rency secured by Government bonds or other securities which are not comn 
in their character and of short terms of maturity. Such a form of securit 
only an indirect relation to the essential character of the notes as contra 
deliver money. To fulfill such contracts, as Prof. J. B.Say well says, ‘It 
essary that the bank have in its sion not merely securities of th 
soundness, but those always available and convertible instantly into mon 
a holder of bills who thinks himself likely to be paid in lands or houses will not 
consent to receive the bills as cash.§ 

The issue of bank notes upon convertible commercial assets affords, the: 

the best means of giving elasticity to the currency and keeping it adjus 

the requirements of trade. What is meant by this clasticity is well set fort 
Professor Dunbar-§ 

“It means responsiveness to present increase or diminution of demand 
power of adaptation to the needs of the month, the week, or the day, wh: 
rising or falling. * * * Elasticity implies the operation of counter ivr 
a currency as well as in a steel spring. Thata currency may be responsi\ 
demand it is necessary that the forces tending respectively to expand or | 
strict should be forces at work in the daily business of the bank, where \t 
brought into contact with the community by the stream of loans, deposits 
payments.” 














THE BENEFITS OF ELASTICITY. 
Elasticity is one of the most important qualities ofa goodcurrency. This 
ticity must be derived either from such a movement from place to place «' 4 
fixed volume of currency as provides the amount required at every given }:'0! 
or from such a capacity for increase or decrease in volume as meets the cle: 
needs of trade. .Sxperience has shown thata fixed yolume of currency 's 10" 
always equal to the demands put upon it and causes unnecessary adyances |! 
rate for the rental of money. In every country there is usually a much env 
demand for currency at certain periods than at others, and this enlarged den! 
happens to be almost simultaneous in several of the chief civilized cow's 
which deal with each other as reciprocal producers and consumers of food po" 
ucts and finished goods. This special demand is most intense in the avin", 
when the cereal crops and the cotton crop are harvested and taken to 1.» 
At such times there is not only unusual activity in the money centers, | 8 
pressure for currency in the producing sections, which se an enls i st 
ply of the circulating medium if reasonable wants are to be fully supp!) 


* Currency and Banking, p. 54. is 
tEvery market haying to pete for a certain quantity of exchanges his 
need only of a certain quantity of instruments of payment.—Leroy-Beau''"": 
Traité d’ ie Politique, If, p. 567. An cacnemael en of the toc 
of exchange will eventually stimulate the volume of exchanges, but the 1 
can ieee 

Traité d’ Politique, D806. 

“Quarterly Journal of Economics” (October, 1897), XII, p. 14. 
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are other periodical demands for currency which affect banking accounts 


There a! e, but the movement of the autumn is the most wide- 
ina consic oe Mr. Jevons, although an opponent of a true banking 
spread & admitted the periodical character of this pressure in England in an 
currency, “The frequent autumnal pressure in the money market and the 
article ‘{ the Bank of England.” * A largely increased volume of exchanges 
— sun increase in some manner in the medium of exchange. Thisincrease 
= pe obtained either by the mechanism of the deposit and check system, b 
may orrowiDg of money by one bank from another, or by the issue of ban 
the Dorn the case of a demand for an increased medium of exchange upon the 
— of special financial operations in the cities, like the issue of anew loan 
oct = ayment of dividends, the medium of exchange furnished by deposits 
pee Ce is usually sufficient. How this system operates is thus set forth by the 
monetary commission:t ich 

“The deposit currency by means of which the largest part of our commercial 

nsactions is effected is particularly elastic. It expands and contracts auto- 
tra: tically with every change in demand. If additional currency is wanted ina 
mrietly commercial community for any of these extraordinary demands—by a 
railroad, for example, to provide for the payment of interest on its bonds—it is 
secured from an existing deposit, or by means of a loan granted in the form of 
fe posit currency which checks for the interest are drawn; and to the 
extent to which those to whom the interest is paid likewise make use of the 
check and deposit ara. the whole transaction is carried through without the 
/ le or friction. 

at roe deposit currency thus serves the purpose of the commercial centers 
experience has shown that it is not ———- and sufficient for the needs of 
the rural districts, and especially the producing and laboring classes. In most 
countries the bank-note circulation expands automatically to meet the demand 
for a larger means of conducting exchanges. Thisis not the case in the United 
States, because of the restrictive character of the note-issuing system. The 
country banks borrow regularly from the banks of New York and other reserve 
cities, and are thereby compelled to divide with these central banke the profits 
of the autumn business and to charge higher rates than would be the case if 
they could from their own resources _— de the medium of local exchanges. 
The accounts of the country banks show a regular increase in the autumn in 
their loans from other banks, which almost disappears in the spring.t During 
Jan and February the country is usually emptying its idle money into New 
York; in March there is a slight reaction, lasting only a few weeks, and from 
May till August the tide again flows strongly toward New York. With August 
the turn comes, and the movement to the interior is again strong and continues 


ntil December. 

The effect of the withdrawal of capital from the reserve cities is often disas- 
trous to financial operations in these cities. This demand has to be met mainly 
in currency, Which the New York banks are required to hold as a reserve to 
the amount of 25 per cer:t of their deposits. Their losses of currency reduce 
their reserves, and at periods of the greatest strain have often reduced them 
below the legal limit.J This need not have occurred if greater freedom of note 
issue had been given to the national banks. They would then be able to meet 
demands for currency as they are met in Scotland and Canada, without the 
impairment of their reserves or the undue increase of their discount rates. The 
manner in which the note issues of the Scotch banks respond to the necessity for 
a larger medium of exchange is thus set forth by Mr. Giibart: 

“In Scotland the lowest gens of circulation is in March and the highest in 
November. The advance, however, between these two points is not uniform, 
for the highest of the intervening months is May, after which there is a — 
reaction; but it increases again until November, and falls off in December. The 
reason of the great increase in May and November is that these are the seasons 
for making payments. The interest due on mortgages is then settled, annuities 
are then paid the country people usually take the interest on their deposit 
receipts, and the servants receive their wages. There are frequently large sums 
transferred by way of mo’ . Itis the custom of Scotland to settle all trans- 
actions, large as well as , by bank notes—not by checks on bankers, as in 
London. It is remarkable that these monthly variations occur uniformly every 
year, while the amount of the circulation in the corresponding months of differ- 
ent years unde’ comparatively little change. 

“The cireula: of Scotland is at its lowest point in the month of March, is 
higher in July, and reaches its highest point in November. In the corresponding 
months of different years there is but little deviation in the amount of the circu- 
lation, These facts prove that the circulation of Scotland does not produce any 
effect upon prices, nor, consequently, upon the foreign exchanges. It is hardly 
necessary to adduce evidence in proof of the fact that the prices of commodities 
do not go on ng from March to November in every year; and if they do 
a Sey can not be regulated by the currency.” 

The Canadian bank-note is also directly responsive to the demands of 
production and exchange. Its fluctuations are thus set forth by Mr. Root: * 

“As surely and as as the autumn months come round and the inevi- 
table accompanying Sevema for additional currency begins to manifest itself, 
does the circulation of the banks automatically respond; the expansion ordi- 
narily continues until about November, when a maximum, some 20 per cent 
in excess of the ion during the summer months, is reached. In 
consequence of this prompt and adequate response to every legitimate demand 
of commerce for more of media of exchange, the conditions in Canada are 
quite different from those to which we, in this country, are accustomed. As a 
prominent banker has recently stated it, ‘Panics for fear of stringency are thus 
unknown, The Canadians never know what it is to go through an American 
money squeeze in the autumn.’ ” 

The proof of this sapeerenem of the Canadian currency to the needs of 
business is afforded by ae renese ot the circulation. While the Canadian banks 
are permitted to issue to the amount of their capital, which was 


vestigations in Currency and Finance, page 160. 
+ Report, page 311. “Statistics of Eparmente of interest and dividends on railroad 
in the United States in 1897, furnished to the Monetary Com- 
000, Key ong oe eee feecienneo ta bones showed such wide varia- 

anuary , ‘ebruary. 

cubital ational suena. Meacped _ the pratiere ae bave =. aggregate 
$68,680, October 6, 1896, the TTOW ely from banks 
in the East, to assist in handling the cotton c 4 , $13,548,000. On March 9 follow- 


ing these loans had reduced to They succeeded in borrowin 
tank of their needs, but Salememolal mates. required more. With weoper 


necessity for such borrowing now existing would be 
red toa 
¥ Gao) on ta Sate of the Rinances 1007, pase 78. ce Oe 
Report of the Monetary 320. 
You ws Mt. A. D. Noyes says in regard to the of 1893: “On the New 
gush reserves of banks tm that city decreased nearly twenty millions; daring 
july they off twenty-one millions more. The deposits intrusted to them had 
to the , in the Eastern market; their 
diateln in forced the Eastern banks to contract their loans imme- 
! Pe a ir page _™. 
pege mn etaty, Cacd Cemescy (December 15, 1894), II, 
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$63,241,533 on December 31, 1898, their note issues rise during the period of special 
demand fora circulating medium and are promptly redveed again under the 
operation of the redemption system when this demand declines. The circulation 
varies by 20 per cent in the course of the year. This was the case in 1892, 
when the minimum circulation of May was $31,383,000 az.d the maximum circu- 
lation of October was $38,688,000, only to fall in the following May to $31,927,000. 
The circulation touched even lower points under the influence of the dull busi- 
ness of 1894 and 1895, but rose on October 31, 1898, to $42,543,446 to fall again on 
March 31, 1899, to $38,409,227, 


THE “CURRENCY” AND “BANKING” PRINCIPLES, 


The question has been raised by a number of economists whether the saving of 
capital due to the employment of a bank-note currency is not obtained at the 
sacrifice of safety and the real economic interests of the country where such a 
currency is employed. The fact that systems of bank-note issues have in many 
cases proved defective has led to the conclusion that the theory of a banking 
currency was itself unsound. The subject was discussed with great warmth in 
England during the first half of the present century and the lines of battle were 
then drawn between the advocates of what was called the “currency principle” 
on the one hand and the “banking principle” on the other. The advocates of 
the currency principle laid down the proposition that bank notes should not be 
issued beyond the amount at which they would flucuate exactly as a metallic 
currency would fluctuate. This limit they found in the issue of notes simply as 
certificates, fully covered by coin, or only in such amounts without a metallic 
cover as would constitute the minimum amount below which the circulation 
was never likely to descend. It was contended that credit is unduly stimulated 
by the issue of paper notes as a substitute for metallic money, and that in such 
cases “the whole money of the country, paper and gold, indistinguishably, is 
depreciated in comparison with the money of other countries.”’ * 

t is necessary in order to sustain an indictment against the value of a bank- 
note currency in promoting the convenience and the real economic interest of a 
community either to show that all credit is in itself injurious to the commu 
nity, or that bank notes so far differ from other forms of credit that they 
threaten a peculiar and excessive danger. The first point hardly calls forserious 
discussion. The abolition of all forms of credit in business transactions would 
mean the arrest of the mechanism of modern exchange and the restriction of 

roduction within very narrow limits. The consummation of every transaction 

or cash without contracts for future delivery would require an immense volume 

of money, and would mean also that the prices of all commodities and services 
would be governed by the demand and supply of the moment instead of by 
sound judgment as to future supplies. 

Contracts to pay money for future production would become impossible, and 
prices and wages would fluctuate violently under the influence of temporary 
causes, without the steadying effects which would be given by the ability to make 
contracts for future performance. Nearly all forms of credit are in the nature of 
contracts to deliver money at some future time. This is the nature of a bank 
note, a deposit account with a bank, a bill of exchange, and a promissory note. 
The first two forms differ from the others in the fact that the holder of the con- 
tract has the power to demand performance at any time, at his pleasure, instead 
of on a date fixed by the maker of the contract. 

That there are certain risks involved in modern credit transactions can not be 
denied, Production, where it is carried on in anticipation of future demand, 
may be carried further in certain cases than if it were carried on only in response 
to immediate orders; but all such risks are controlled and reduced to a minimum 
by the regulating foree of prices throughout the world and the existence of 
organized markets, especially on the produce and stock exchanges. Gen. Francis 
A. Walker, one of the most intelligent and candid of the opponents of a banking 
currency, dismisses the possibility of risk where paper is reasonably secured by 
the following comparisons: = 

“Yet, though the issue of bank notes on a partial basis of specie under the doc- 
trine of chances is always, in the nature of the case, at a certain risk, this does 
not constitute a fatal objection to paper-money banking, if it be otherwise desir- 
able. Men and communities rightly take the a? risk of collisions and 
boiler explosions for the sake of the saving in time and the gain in power which 
they derive from the use of steam cars and steamboats. So it might be with dis 
asters to which, from the fault of managers or through causes that could neither 
be controlled nor anticipated, paper-money banking should be found subject.” 

Dismissing, then, the proposition that all forms of credit should be abolished 
in a modern industrial community, it becomes necessary to examine the propo- 
sition that bank notes constitute a form of credit involving peculiar dangers, 
The question was disputed in the discussion over the English bank act during 
the first half of the century, whether a bank-note currency fluctuated in exactly 
the same manner as a metallic currency. Some of the advocates of such a cur- 
rency contended that its fluctuations were regulated by precisely the same laws 
and in precisely the same manner as a metallic currency—that an excess in the 
volume of currency would correct itself by the presentation of bank notes for 
redemption and the exportation of the surplus in the precious metals. Other 
advocates of a banking currency contend that it acts as a cushion for the violent 
fluctuations in the supply of money caused by abnormal demands for the 

srecious metals—that, in fact, a bank-note currency need not and ought not to 
Pectuate, es expressed by Mr. Nicholson, “exactly as a currency composed of 
coin only would have fluctuated under similar conditions.” The contention of 
the opponents of a banking currency has been that it would not fluctuate in 
response to the movements of the precious metals and that such fluctuations 
were necessary in order to apply the corrective influence of the foreign exchanges 
‘to excessive issues of paper. 

There are elements of truth in the position taken by each side in this contro- 
versy. It is highly desirable that a bank-note currency should be responsive in 
some degree to the play of the foreign exchanges and to the volume of metallic 
money. Entire absence of such responsiveness would resuit in the same dangers 
as issues of inconvertible paper money. It does not follow, however, that a 
bank-note currency should be governed absolutely by the movement of the pre 
cious metals in the same degree as if the re notes were themselves coined 
money. The law of marginal utility sends the notes where metallic money 
might not go, thereby equipping a country more efficiently with the tools of ex- 
change, and thedemands for metallic money areso peculiar and specific in their 
nature that they are often influenced by causes which ought not to be permitted 
to operate at once and with full effect upon the domestic circulation of a coun- 
try and in fact do not thus operate upon a properly reglated bank-note currency. 

"Yearly all the various forms of banking credit are contracts to deliver metallic 
money. They are promises to pay money at some future time. Professor Jevons, 
an able advocate of the currency principle, says: ft 

“Every one who promises to pay gold on a future day thereby increases the 
anticipated supply of gold, and there is no limit to the amount of gold which 
can thus be thrown upon the market. Every one who draws a bill or issues a 


note, unconsciously acts as a ‘bear’ upon the gold market. Everything goes 
well, and apparent! prosperity falls upon the whole community, so long as these 
promises to sold can redeemed or replaced by new promises. * * * 


“But foreigners will not hold such promises on the same footing; and, if the 
exchanges are against us, the metallic, not the paper, part of the currency will 


*F. A, Walker, ‘‘Money,”’ p. 430. 


| “Money,” a; 411. 
Money and the Mechanism of Exchange, pp. 215-316, 
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go abroad. It is at this moment that bankers will find no difficulty in ex 
their issues, because many 
are regarded as gold. The notes will thus conveniently fill up the void occa- 
sioned by the exportation of specie; prices will be kept up, p 
continue, the balance of foreign trade will be still against us, and game of 
replacing gold by promises will go on to an unlimited extent, until it becomes 
actually impossible to find more gold to make mocoumary payments abroad.”’ 

These propositions contain some truth. The difficulty is that if they consti- 
tute fatal objections to bank-note issues, they also constitute objections to all 
other contracts for the delivery of metallic money. The condition assumed b 
Mr. Jevons, in which notes would continue to replace gold until no more gol 
remained for export, would occur only if reasonable reserves were not kept 
against bank-note issues. The situation would simply be that more contracts for 
the future delivery of money had been made than could be fulfilled. The money 
market would be in the same condition as the wheat market, when demands for 
the performance of contracts for future$delivery exceeded the capacity of bro- 
kers to make delivery. In the case of money, however, the difficulty of creating 
a corner would be infinitely greater than in the case of wheat or any other single 
commodity, because the supply of money in the world is subject to narrow fluc- 
tuations and is distribu among many commercial centers, where it is held 
subject to rental at a price. Sound benkier and sound methods of credit un- 
doubtedly require that reasonable should be bad in the issue of instru- 
ments of credit to the ability to fu the contracts which are made. This is 
oveaty true of other commodities as well as instruments of credit. There are 
special reasons why the State is justified in requiring guarantees of solvency 
from those who deal in money, but it is not necessary that these conditions 
should go so far as to forbid contracts in the form of bank notes for the future 
delivery of any 

Mr. Jevons criticised those who advocated the adoption of a true banking cur- 
——- in England, upon the ground that if they wanted currency they might 
obtain gold by giving up capital for it. He declared: * 

“ This metal, again, is only to be had, in the absence of gold mines, by that state 
of foreign trade which brings it and does not drain itawayagain. The principal 
currency, in short, must be ed as a commodity, the supply of which is to 
be left to the natural action of the laws of supply and demand. The unrestricted 
issue of paper representative notes produces an artificial interference with these 
natural conditions.” 

The words “natural” and ‘‘artificial” have no place in such a discussion. 
The issue of paper instruments of credit is just as “ natural” an element of mod- 
ern commerce as the evolution of stam disks of gold as the sole standard of 
value, It is true that the use of pa r credit modifies to some extent the move- 
ment of the precious metals which might take place if no such instruments 
existed, but the one influence is no more “ natural” or “ artificial” than the other. 
It is because the use of such instruments permits economies in the use of gold, 
and therefore interferes with ‘the natural action of thé laws of supply and 
demand” for gold that these instruments are of value to the community. The 
opening of ways interfered with ‘the natural action of the laws of supply 
and demand” for seats in post coaches, but that constitutes no argument for the 
retention of the ‘natural conditions” of the old mode of conveyance. 

Mr. Jeyons appears to share the opinion of General Walker, that the power to 
borrow notes from a bank is an encouragement to ae. They reason, 
more or less unconsciously, as though the entire profit derived from the economy 
of note issues went to the borrower of the notes, of being spread over the 
whole volume of banking oe The borrower of notes has to pay for them 
in the form of discount. If the public, in a period of speculation, is willing to 
pay for the use of currency by h discount rates, they will be able to obtain it 

n the form of gold. There is n ng in the possession of a gold Srey which 
prevents the wildest speculation. Gold can be obtained at a price, if it is re- 
quired, in any country where the speculative spirit runs high, and experience 
has shown that other forms of credit are quite as useful in ht be slg 





nding 
persons have claims to meet in fold, and the notes 


speculation 
as the issue of bank notes. The rental ce of gold ht be slightly higher 
than the price of bank notes, so far as either was req in speculative trans- 
actions, but the difference would hardly be such as to check the demand for 
money during a period of speculation. 

Bank notes may facilitate Cp me ee just as other forms of credit may. The 
proposition that credit should for this reason be suppressed has already been dis- 
missed with the consent of General Walker. As a matter of fact, it is generally 
admitted, even by critics of a bank-note currency, that notes are not the ened 
cause of speculation. It is simply contended that they ie it with a con- 
venient tool. But d t accounts, the check system, and certified checks also 
provide such a tool of a much more efficient character and in much greater yol- 
ume than bank notes.¢ These other instruments of credit constitute the mech- 
anism of modern wholesaie transactions and speculation upon the produce and 
stock exchanges. Money, even where bank notes are included under the defini- 
tion of money, forms but a a in the settlement of these trans- 
actions. The issue of bank notes, therefore, can not contribute in any material 
degree to promoting speculation in the great commerciai centers as credit is at 

present 01 ls 
. What then is the true law of the j—r of bank notes w credit, and the 
movement of the precious metals? bank notes do not contribute materially to 
sustaining ulation, what aid do they give to the business community? The 
answer to these questions is derived largely from the law of marginal utility, 
which, under the clear reasoning of the Austrian and German has 
solved with on so many economic probl 

directly and precisely to the movements of the precious metals, 
find their employment to a large extent upon the 
gin of the utility of metallic money. , for ill on, notes ma’ 
upon a reserve of 50 per cent in coin, the community gets the use 
amount of currency which it would otherwise 

munity capable of investing its capital in mon 
ee ~ a it the ter mired meee 50 t against note issu d 

ng notes. the law req a reserve per cen’ es, an 
the notes outstanding were constantly at the maximum allowed by law, a de- 
mand for gold from a cnight lead the paper curteney to @uctuate exactly 
as the metallic currency over its whole volume. 

The usual concitions of banking and credit, however, even where fixed 
metallic reserves are required, do not involve the issue of notes to the utmost 
limit allowed by law. Such issues occur only in the poorer portions of the com- 
ay where demand for a tool of exchange exceeds the amount of capital 
available for investment in such a tool. In the great commercial centers there 
is usually a surplus of metallic money, whose movements backwards and for- 
wards from country to oS not necessarily involve a corresponding reduc- 
tion of the domestic The diate < in the 
districts removed from the commercial centers, remains while the 

* Money and the Mechanism of Petinses, 2:2. 

+The practice of certifying checks where meker of the check had not even 
a sufficient banking it to cover it considerable nt in New 
aa (The legislature of New York passed a law to govern the subject i 

on, ‘ew Yor! a law e ect in 
Th09 in 1882 vercertification 


twice the 
obtain at the same cost. A com- 
to the extent of say $50,000,000 
,000 in well secured circulat- 


and the Federal 
but neither of these laws 


t in an 
maker of the check had a credit for the amount.— Vide Bolles, “ - 
cial History of the United ” ILI, pp. 365-367. 
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portions of the community which are engaged in great speculatiy. 
surrender gold or borrow it back, according to the aaaetes enon W 

rice they get in the one case corresponds to the disadvantage of }, 

t, or the price they pay in the other corresponds to the advantage «; 
In these transactions a fraction of 1 per cent may decide the quest 
gold shall move from one commercial center toanother. There may | 
call in one of these centers for the execution of contracts to deliver ¢ 
is no reason why these conditions should affect the domestic cire,), 
country, except so far as they indicate that the entire structure «; 
been unduly expanded. In that case the pressure will be felt upon 

banks and a contraction of note issues will follow. 

t has to be borne in mind that the transfer of the precious meta|s bmi 
erned purely by the state of trade. The problem of internationa) eo ,.),,,,,°. 
no longer the le shipment of gold to cover an excess of importa: oo 
chan . Securities often take the place of gold as payment, bills «; 
are sent to the country, where they mature or are held in the creqj: 

nding maturity, according to the rate of interest in either country ,, 

tself is loaned on credit where its rental is highest. This being the cas: 9 «4... 
demand for gold is created on the one hand, which is not dependent \)),, +). 
domestic transactions of any one country, and a necessity is created (1) +), , 
hand for a domestic medium of exchange which is not controlled a}, te} 
these tem and almost arbitrary movementsof the precious met, I 
community ought to take measures to maintain its solvency by 1, 
certain minimum supply of the precious metals. This isa matter oj s 
oe pew or of government lation, but it is very far from in, 
requirement that the bank note shall be destroyed as an instrument «| 
that the surface of the domestic circulation shaM be swept by every te: 
the stock exc’ which affects the rental price of gold. The steadyiy 
beneficial cperation of a bank-note currency in these respects is thus so 
by Professor Cauwes: * — 
“The entire community profits by issue, at first because the circulation of })j)). 
relieves it from the purchase of a great quantity of metallic money, and tho 
because a mixed circulation i bullion, coin, and paper) is better regy) 
according to the movements of foreign commerce, than a circulation «. 
metallic. If gold and silver were the only money it would result that ; 
the importations of foreign goods were excess of the exportations, mone 
going out of the country would subject the domestic market to a crisis} 
the co uence of a sudden rise of prices. Paper money, acting as an ay 
to metallic money in quantities varying os to the needs of bu 
averts the monetary crisis which the operation of the foreign exchanves 
otherwise occasion, and thus gives more stability to commerce.” 
The movements of a k-note currency, therefore, do not and need not cor. 
respond precisely to the movements of the precious metals in order to insur 
rr nancial conditions. The advantage of such a currency will often po 
found in this very divergence from mathematical relations to the supply of metal. 
lie money. In one community the demand for tools of exchange, ). rhaps for 
= a sempanaty purpose, may strain the note-issuing power to the maximum 
limit of safety. In such a community the power to issue notes will be of the high 
est value, because the desired service to trade can be rendered for a fraction of 
the cost of bringing coin or bullion into the community for the full amount oj 
currency required. In another community the lethargy of transactions or the 
reference for other forms of credit may reduce the volume of outstanding notes 
o nearly the level of metallic reserves or even below that level. Such a condit 
may — the surrender of coin or bullion to a community where th: 
insufficient, but without destroying the power to expand the note issue within 
reasonable limits when there is an increased demand for the medium of exchange. 
The greatest use and highest value of the note-issuing function will be found on 
the margin where coin can not go because it is too costly. If the blanket of a 
metallic currency will spread over only those portions of the community well 
equip with surplus capital, the use of the note-issuing function wi!! 
useful fringe of benefits over a wider area and protect the entire community 
against the inconveniences of a sudden contraction of the metallic cover 
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VALUE OF NOTE ISSUES IN NEW COUNTRIES. 


There are two classes of conditions under which the privilege of issuing bank 
notes under the minimum of restrictions is of great service. The first class of 
conditions are those prevailing in comparatively undeveloped countrics, where 
the supply of capital is not equal to the demand for it forcreating the machinery 
of prodiction and means = oe and a banking offices ar ° widely 
se’ s n or an economical paper currency under such 
conditions that it has sp into being beyond the law and outside the law 
where no | provision has been madeforit. One of the most interesting cases 
of a successful currency of this sort, which was maintained for several years i: 
the face of hostile } enactments, was that known as “George Smith's mone) 
an episode in the = of Wisconsin. Wisconsin, in 1838, like most of 0! 
newer Territories of the United States, was without a sufficient metallic : 
rency and without an organized system of banks of issue. The creators of the 
new money were two Scotchmen, George Smith and Alexander Mitche!!, who 
had been educated in the efficiency of bank-note issues in their native countr 
Smith obtained from the Territorial legislature of Wisconsin a charter for 
the Wisconsin Marine and Fire Insurance Company. The bill became a law on 
February 28, 1839, and authorized the company to “ make insurance upon life or 
lives, and Fence such capital as may belong or accrue to said company in th 
arohese of public or other stock, or in any other moneyed transaction or opera: 
Kons for the sole benefit of the said company.” l 
usually incorporated in charters, that ‘‘ nothing herein contained sha! ¢ 













There was a general clause 





said com: = ” ‘This clause was practically ignored «! I the 
banking % elu oobame by the compatty soon overshadowed the 
surance feature. 


The company advertised to “receive money on deposit and transact other 
moneyed operations, in which, by their charter, they are allowed to engage” 
Ce tes of deposit were issued in sums of $i, $3, $5, and $10, in the form of 
bank bills, These certificates met a lar want and they were soon found in 
people’s Towa, Missouri,and Michigan. They 
were speci ce in Milwaukee, and in New York 
exchange at the current rate h agencies in Chi , Detroit, Buffalo 
Gal Cincinnati, and St. Louis. The success of ‘‘ George Smith's money Was 
so greatthat the jealousy of other bankers was incurred, and repeated efforts were 
made to break down the bank. There was a fight running over several session's 
of the Wisconsin legislature to haye the charter forfeited or — but in 
these debates no question was raised in regard to the solvency of the inst)(ui, 
and it was without contradiction that its notes were as “good as gc 
on eee banks, the day a Seamer in 1800, attempted | ) fore 

bank to suspend specie gathering and presenting for recen)- 
in 08 OS OE ee find, Mr. Mitchell directed that the bank he kept 
open until a hour of Seow and that —— eae note aoe ge 
as as they presen themselves. note presented was 
oven Lelsce tee reserve supply of cash Suiived Whieh was ordered from 

The issues + at ore ae had eenened spews 51,00 

ving steadily grown amount from e organization o e ba ° ne 
people of Wisconsin voted down a constitution which prohibited bank note 


* Cours d’Economic Politique, II, p. 309. 
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ly because of their sympathy with the Mitchell bank. 
esues in the eet yas admitted to the Union Ih 1848, a general banking 
When fn® ssed, under which the Wisconsin Marine and F.re Insurance Com- 
law W a Panized. The advantages of this currency, the spontaneous outgrowth 
pen ness needs, have been cally set forth by Mr. t: * 
of Dus pyious that ‘George th’s money,’ which played so large a part in the 
; settlement of the Northwest, took the place of other kinds of money, and 
Cary wally of specie, for which the products of the country would have otherwise 
specie On condition that the currency should always be redeemed in specie, 
‘. was a good thing for the holders of Smith’s money as well as for Smith; that 
this Was an advantage to the public, It was an advantage because it was more 
is, it Went to handle and carry and count, while it performed all the local ex- 
coinees equally Well. It introduced the principle of barter on @ large scale. 
rbatever ‘york bank checks would do in the city of Milwaukee, George Smith's 
ed would do over the greater — of Wisconsin, Illinois, Missouri, and Iowa. 
Ttenabled the local exchanges to be carried on without specie, * *' * 
“In the fall, when the crops began to move, there was no lack of money for 
legitimate trade, because it was as easy to put out these certificates at one time 
- atanother. In the winter, when lake navigation was closed, the certificates 
answered all the purposes of a local circulating medium. In the spring, when 
the steamboats n to move, bringing new settlers and cargoes of goods, the 
certificates came k to headquarters mainly for the purchase of New York 
drafts, after which they took their usual round again.” 
\ like device for escaping the restrictions — Bre too narrow note-issuing 
k 


been sold. 


eystem is that of the Cheque Bank in England, which was instituted after the 
bank act of 1844. Money was received by this bank on de t, and books of 
checks were issued for even denominations, which might be filled in for less than 
the denomination, but not formore. The face value of the checks issued did 
not exceed the depositor’s credit, so that the receiver of such a check had the 
assurance of the bank that the depostor’s account was not overdrawn. Such 
ehecks were made payable by the Cheque Bank only through some other banker 
and not at the counter of the bank, thereby escaping the prohibition of the law 
against promissory notes payable to bearer on demand. 

The checks passed between individuals for cash,and the Cheque Bank estab- 
lished relations with some 1,500 domestic and foreign banks which agreed toreceive 
and cash its checks. Professor MacLeod expressed the opinion that these checks 
if not a violation of the letter of the law, were at least a violation of its spirit, and 
if not interfered with would open the door wide for any amount of issues of 
checks capable of cireulating as money, by any bank in the Kingdom.f{ In this 
view he is correct, and such a device would undoubtedly have been widely 
adopted if the education of the English people in the use of other forms of credit 
had not made it comparatively unnecessary. The success of the Cheque Bank 
well illustrates the principle that the real needs of a community will usually find 
spontaneous relief along the lines of least resistance and will often circumvent 

pressive laws. 

"The issue of bank notes under the minimum of restrictions is of peculiar value 
in periods of ic, even in countries otherwise well equipped with the mechan- 
ism of credit. The demand on such occasions is for some article which is 
readily exchangeable and which will be accepted in the fulfillment of contracts 
to deliver money. Such contracts under normal business conditions are so gen- 
erally cleared against each other that their fulfillment is not often demanded. 
These conditions change when confidence is impaired, because a great void is 
then caused in the usual mechanism of credit which bank notes are called upon 
to fill. The issues of bank notes which then occur are abnormal! in their character, 
are not required beyond the period of accute pressure for currency, and may be 
issued by a sound institution without much regard to the exact proportion of 
notes to the metallic reserve, so long as the reserve is sufficient to meet all 
demands and inspire confidence in the solidity of the institution. 

It is the recognition of the peculiar character of this demand for currency in 
periods of panie which led to provisions of the charters of the Imperial Bank 
of Germany, the Austro-Hungarian Bank, and the Bank of Japan, that notes 
might be issued without the increase of the metallic reserves when they paid a 
tax to the Government at the rate of about 5 per cent a year. The undue 
restriction of the normal note-issuing funetion in these countries has compelled 
resort to this power on many other occasions than those of actual panic, { but agen 
all these occasions the power to issue notes, even under a heavy penalty, has 
proved useful to the er 

The utility of the power to issue bank notes without fixed limits in meeting 
the abnormal demand of a has been clearly shown on all of the occasions 
of crises which have the London money market within the present cen- 
tury. The Bank of was strong enough, only a short time after its 
resumption of cash —- to stay the panic of 1825 by the free issue of its own 
notes. The stacks of £1 notes upon the counters of the Gurneys at 
Norwich was ent to arrest the run upon their bank.§ The bank came to 
the rescue of the money market in a similar manner in the crisis of 1847, in 
1857, and in 1866. There never was a question on any of these occasions of 
the value of the notes of the bank as the equivalent of money. The only ques- 
tion which arose under the charter of the bank after the restrictive act of 1844, 
was the authority to-issue a sufficient amount of notes to meet the demands of the 
commercial community, 

The bank act greatly pemguet the issue of notes, but authority was given to 
the bank by the Government on each of these occasions to disregard the limits of 
the law and issue as many notes as might be required. The mere fact that the 
authority to issue notes was given, and that currency could be had by solvent 
borrowers, was sufficient to stay the tide of ¢ in 1847. Notes which been 
hoarded, under the impression that the limit of issues fixed by the law would 
soon be reached, came an eee their hiding places, gold which had been 
stored in deposit vaults was to the banks for deposit, and both the me- 
tallic and banking reserves of the Bank of England rapidly rose to safe propor- 
tions. A similar ence accompanied the crisis of 1857, when £2,000,000 in 
notes were above the —_ limit. The crisis of 1866 was met ina 
similar manner, Bank of England could hardly have continued to meet its 
liabilities for another day if the chancellor of the exchequer had not announced 
in the House of Commons on the evening of May 11—‘‘Black Friday’’—that the 
Government had addressed a letter to the bank authorizing the suspension of the 


we LZ Currency” (April 15, 1898), V, p. 120. All the facts given are from 


a 


+“ There can be no doubt that these instruments, these crossed bank 
notes, are an utter violation of the manifest pu and intention, 
hot only of the bank act, but of all our monetary legislation for the last 


century, For is than for the bank and its customers to agree to make 
ese checks for pat them into circulation? Then we have at once £1 
notes, for 10s. and 5s. are the old silver notes back again. 


So 
If the Cheque 
in the Kingdees ne do this with impunity, why may riot every other bank 


, ’ ’ P- 
i In Germany to the tax d sixteen weeks of 1898, 
enc eee 280 marks (7000000. 
| Gilbart, it tae of the Mehwes of the joint-stock banks is 
can 


reported to ve of the Bank of England, at a meeting 
= “ Yotore midnight. before the limit of note issue was 
Up at ones.” of checks to-morrow morning which will shut you 








note limit.|_ The panic was again checked by the knowledge that a medium of 
exchange could be obtained by solvent borrowers. 

The power to issue notes without a rigid limit, even if they are restricted to a 
fixed relation to the metallic reserve, is of value in periods of panic. It usually 
inspires confidence at such times for the great note-issuing banks to borrow gold 
from abroad. This was done by the Bank of England on the occasion of the Bar- 
ing failure in 1890, when £3,000,000 was obtained from the Bank of France upon 
the security of exchequer bonds, and £1,500,000 was obtained from St. Petersburg. 
The crisis of 1890 was prevented from degenerating into a panic by a combina- 
tion among the leading banks,* so that there was not much special cal! for cur 
rency to fulfill money contracts, and there was no tendency to withdraw deposits 
from the banks because of distrust. If such a panic had occurred, accompanied 
by a demand for deposits from the banks, the importations of gold would have 
proved a defective as well as insufficient resource for meeting the demand. It 
would have been otherwise if the gold had been availed of under such circum 
stances as a reserve against note issues to the amount of twice or three times its 
value. The potency of the gold would then have been doubled or trebled in 
amount and its real efficiency would have been increased in a much greater ratio 
by reason of the general preference for notes over coin. 

CHARLES A. CONANT. 


Civil Government for Alaska—Thls conflict will continue until Justice prevails and 
the rights of the people are respected. 


SPEECH 
or 


HON. J. H. DAVIDSON, 
OF WISCONSIN, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Monday, May 28, 1900. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union 
and having under consideration the bill (S. 3419) making further provision for a 
civil government for Alaska, and for other purposes— 


Mr. DAVIDSON said: 

Mr. Cuarrman: At the closing hours of this session we find many 
things undone which ought to have been done. That we have 
enacted important legislation upon a variety of subjects there is no 
question, but whether our sins of omission exceed those of commis- 
sion remains to be seen. I do not at this time intend to comment 
upon the things done, but to call attention to one of the things 
which thus far has been left undone. I refer to the proposed legis- 
lation (H. R. 3717) intended to more thoroughly regulate and con- 
trol the sale of oleomargarine. 

This proposed legislation is of vital importance to the dairying 
interests of our country; to those who produce butter from cream 
and milk and who do not believe it is just or fair to compel them to 
compete with a substitute produced from the fats of hogs and steers, 
this substitute being colored to resemble butter and placed upon the 
market and sold as such in direct competition with the genuine arti- 
cle. The use of animal fats as a substitute for butter was first dis- 
covered by a French scientist named Mege during the siege of Paris 
in 1870 and 1871. Experience and invention have resulted in the 
production of a substitute for butter which now so closely resembles 
the pure article in color, flavor, and odor that it is difficult to detect 
the difference. 

The marvelous increase in the amount of oleomargarine annually 
manufactured and sold is of especial interest to many people. The 
manufacturer of the article is interested and pleased because of his 
increased profits. The dairyman is interested and alarmed because 
of this undue competition. The consumer is interested and curious 
to know how much of this substance he has unwittingly consumed. 

The present law regulating the manufacture and sale of oleomar- 
garine was enacted in 1886. At that time, owing to the increase in 
the sale of colored oleomargarine, twenty-two States of the Union 
had passed laws intended to regulate its sale. These were found 
deficient, and Congress, in response to the appeal from the people, 
enacted a law imposéng a tax of 2 cents upon each pound manufac- 
tured, and in addition required of each manufacturer the payment 
of a license fee of $600 per yer; of each wholesale dealer $480 per 
year, and of each retail dealer $48 per year. 

When the proposition was first presented a higher tax was desired 
but finally the tax was made less in consideratior®of another pro- 
vision in the law, which was supposed to be its most important part, 
a the provision for the branding and marking of each pack- 

. It was believed then that this branding feature would compel 

is substitute for butter to be sold for what it was and upon its 

merits. Had that result been accomplished this proposed legisla- 

tion would not now be necessary. Experience has proven, how- 

ever, that the branding feature of that law has been of no particular 

value. There is abundant evidence to show that its provisions are 
not only violated but are avoided in many different ways. 

No matter how thoroughly a package may be branded when it 
passes from the manufacturer to the wholesaie dealer and thence to 


*Mr. Lidderdale, the governor of the Bank of England, secured an agreement 
among the joint-stock banks of London, the leading provincial banks, and the 
joint-stock banks of Scotland to guarantee the liquidation of the Baring indebt- 
edness to the amount of £15,000,000. Vide MacLeod, Theory of Credit, II, p. 836, 
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the retailer, it is not a difficult matter to remove the brands and place 
this substitute upon the market as butter and sell it as such. By 
reason of such deception the dealer is able to realize enormous profits 
on the money invested, although in so doing he not only defrauds 
the consumer who asks for butter, who pays the price of butter, and 
who thinks he is receiving butter, but he perpetrates a fraud upon 
the great dairy interests of the country. Against such deception and 
rascality the dairy people now ask for protection. 

I submit herewith a table which shows the amount of oleomarga- 
rine produced each year since November, 1886, when the present law 
went into effect: ‘ 


Revenue 
Produced. paid. 
Pounds. Dollars. 
Om teed Tara Be... nancanchnceccanctedtesnann Be OED Be nocecvccqece 
During the fiscal year ended June 30— 
1887 (from November 1, 1886) .........-.--ecceese- 21, 513, 5387 728, 948. 04 
LESS 2 oo caccccdoccceesesesdsboedececedoeseccobctes 84, 825, 527 864, 139. 88 
35, 664, 026 894, 247. 91 
32, 324, 032 786, 291. '72 
44,392,409 | 1,077,924.14 
48, 364,155 | 1,266, 326.00 
67, 224, 208 1, 670, 643. 50 
69, 632,246 | 1, 728,479.90 
56, 958, 105 1, 409, 211.18 
50, 853,234 | 1,219, 482. 46 
45, 531,207 | 1,084, 129. 60 
57,516,186 | 1,815, 708.54 
83, 130, 474 j 








2,101. 43 


647, 610, 476 











It will be noticed from this table that the production of this 
article has steadily increased, and especially is this true during the 
last year, when the increase was more than 50 per cent over the pro- 
duction of the year previous, Of the 83,141,081 pounds actually 
produced last year, 79,702,288 pounds were shipped to and disposed 
of by dealers in the several States of the Union, and, in my judg- 
ment, at least 90 per cent of this was colored in imitation of genuine 
butter and was sold as such. Others may say this isnot true, but I 
think the late disclosures at Philadelphia show beyond question that 
this is true. In that city newspaper reporters opened a store and 
engaged in the business, and they state under oath that every pound 
they sold was sold as butter. They advertised it as butter; they 
represented it to be butter, and they sold it at the price usually paid 
for butter; and this was done under an arrangement with the whole- 
salers or agents of the manufacturers, by which, in consideration of 
an additional payment of 1 cent per pound, they were to be pro- 
tected from the State authorities. 

At = ing it ye be well menos that = legi nae 
is not directed against oleomargarine as a product standing by itse 
and sold upon its merits, but is desired solely for the purpose of pre- 
venting the sale of oleomargarine as butter when colored in imita- 
tion thereof. 

Thirty-two States, containing a population of more than fifty mil- 
lions of people, have laws forbidding the sale of oleomargarine 
when colored in semblance of butter. 

I submit here a list of these States, with the population of each as 
shown by the census of 1890: 





Population. Population. 
aw Tee ack cancccctidacses 5, 997 
Pennsylvania 
BERGE 5 oosucocntnss coensoeak 3 
CRs sedi cecstiavtcéettudacnis 
DE nne) ocndociameateabli 
Massachusetts 238, 43 
Michigan. , 093, 889 
aa , 911, 896 6 
et 1, 858, 635 349, 390 
Georgi: 1, 837, 353 
Tennessee 1, 766, 518 t : 
Wisconsin 1, 686, 880 | South Dakota ............... > 
Vi 2 GER SED 3 WORM 0 ccncececcsccescocseces > 
Ala 1,518,017 ] North Dakota .............-. 182, 711 
New Jersey 1, 444, 983 ware...... eebsheecececes 68, 498 
Minnesota 1,301, 826 
California 1, 208, 180 TOA nics capi cudes« ws 50, 117, 440 





The States and Territories which have not passed laws forbidding 
the sale of oleomargarine colored in semblance of butter are: 





Population. Population, 
ey 2,235, 523 153, 593 
RR - 2,192,404 132, 156 
North Carolina.............. 1,617, 947 , 385 
427, 096 61, 834 
pi 289, 700 60, 705 
128,179 59, 620 
118, 587 45, 761 
ida 321, 422 
Rhode Island.......... eveeee 345,506 12, 604, 790 
District of Columbia......... 230, 392 


Now, for the 
the 79,702,288 


of showing what disposition was made of 
oleomargarine 


of consumed during the last 


aap 


year, [ submit a statement showing the States into whi, h it y 
shipped, together with the number of dealers in each Siate and - 
number of pounds so disposed of: 6p taae 


Yellow oleomargarine sold contrary to law in 1899. 
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Num- | | | Nt 
borat | Cuan ESE 
dealers.) Tbe dealers 
ae aes a te ee _ 
OS tien mo Pound 
A | New York ......... 14 ; 
| North Dakota ..... 18 + aoe 
we 95 SNE Ges Chcbnes cus 1 1,005! 8 890’ ann 
_ 5 134, eee Yan 
48 Pennsylvania ..... | 717) 1.4gv'an 
61 South Carolina ....| 24) © one reo 
2,020 | South Dakota ..... eee 
8 79, § Tennessee ......... eon | 714.6 
Kentucky.......... 217 | 1,490,577 || Utah .............. Dib ean "8D 
BEDS inschcWeedood 17 102, 274 || Vermont .......... i 
Maryland .......... 58 | 1,791,950 |) Virginia........... |} a| y ‘ 
Massachusetts ..... 108 | 2,083,889 || Washington ....... 5 
Minnesota ......... 80 | 1,343,865 || West Virginia ..... 1 172} 1, 206% 
Missouri ........... 231 | 8,133,813 || Wisconsin ......... _. T4749 
Nebraska .......... 73 | 1,024,985 ae 
New Hampshire ... 19 445, 583 TD sadvccs. | 6,492 | 5a 
New Jersey ........ 296 | 5,875,975 || 
I} 
Oleomargarine sold in States where legal to color. 
y } . | 
i of wary | _—. | Quanti 
dealers. Seem, |dealers.| 
_ 
Pounds. | Po 
eee 5 18, 080 || Mississippi......... 17 | 104. 609 
Arkansas .......... 35 880, 389 || Montana ..........]........ 446. 029 
Arizona ........--.- 5 78, 767 || Nevada............ eee... 5 
District of Columbia 61 816,848 || New Mexico....... 12 115. 850 
_ ge ee 82 590, 225 North Carolina .... 9 j { 
cota osgeness 3 58, 224 || Oklahoma......... 10 117, 398 
Indiana ....... hail 806 | 8,923,228 || Rhode Island...... $383] 38.5 { 
Indian Territory ... 21 152, 278 || Texas ............. 162] 1,8 { 
EL + 0nesbtesens 186 | 1,658,544 || Wyoming.......... 5 | {7 
i pudeaneeen 140 | 1,043,502 ———— — - 
Michigan .......... 109 | 2,092,521 | 1,501 | 1 ) 





From this statement it will appear that out of the 79,702,238 
unds sold during the last year, 62,825,582 pounds were sold in 


States which have laws forbidding the sale of this very article, 
Take the State of Illinois, for instance. It has a law forbidding the 
sale of ol ine when colored to resemble butter. Yet last 


— there were sold in that State 18,638,921 pounds. The State oj 
ennsylvania has a law to the effect that the manufacture or sale of 
any imitation or adulterated butter not produced from pure milk or 
cream is ae yet this State last year disposed of 11,433,341 . 
pounds of an imitation which was not produced from pure milk or 
cream and which was colored to resemble pure butter. 

These statements are sufficient to convince anyone that the State 
laws intended to regulate the sale of this colored article are incili- 
cient, and hence the necessity for more stringent national legislation. 
The very fact that the laws enacted by 82 States, representing {vur- 
fifths of all our people, are openly and intentionally violated and 
defied by a few manufacturers should be sufficient to convince every 
member of this body that it is his duty to pce 6 support a measure 
which is intended to prevent such deception and fraud. 

For the purpose of more clearly understanding the importance of 
this subject let us consider for a moment what it means when we 
say that 83,000,000 pounds of this article were placed upon the market 
and di of during the last year. Creamery butter is usually 
packed in 60-pound tubs. If this substitute was so packed there 
would be 1,385,684 tubs. If placed side by side they would reach a 
distance of 3,400 miles; and if loaded in farm wagons, as butter is 
vy. loaded, these wagons would form a procession 400 miles in 


is production is equivalent to the av butter production of 
415,650 a ting a value of $12,469,500. A creamery using 
an average 0 10,000 pounds of milk per day would requsre a period 
of six hundred years to produce as much butter as these 17 factories 
annually produce of this substitute. 

Now, our friends upon the other side insist that this conglomer- 
tion of hog and beef fat is ‘‘justas wholesome,”’ ‘just as nutritious, 
and —_ as healthy” as butter, and I have no doubt they have 

een able to get chemists to render opinions to this effect. It should 
be remembered, however, that Sete Se not seers have the 

So from kinds of oleomargarine. 

Leen ser ber the manufacturers themselves. 
of them have been writing to us here this winter and they 

fat eon that oleomargarine is made, first, of oleo oil, the selected 
fat beef that is obtained from caul fat; second, neutral lea! lard 
from the hog; and third, cotton-seed oil, and that these ingrelien's 
tas salted and colored to suit the 
Now I am ready to admit that each of these ingredients, ! of 











—_—_———— 
| selected stock and free from disease or filth of any kind, 
may possibly be considered wholesome; but is all oleomargarine 
made from only these ingredients? 

Now, for the pape of comparison, let us examine the report of 
the secretary of the Treasury made in answer to our resolution and 
| from the sworn statements of the manufacturers. 


choice ant 


compiles It reads 


as follows: 
tities and kinds of ingredients used in the production of oleomargarine in the 






















Ci vited States for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1899; also, the perceetage each iv 
oredient bears to the whole quautity. 
; , Percentage 
| each in- 
Materials. | Pounds, gredient 
| bears to the 
| | whole. 
toutral lard ...+++++0 DPE e ease eoosecescocucceuéoe 31, 297, 251 84.27 
No all unccceeecesseesseecesssecsccsccccescsscccccccccnes | 24, 491, 769 26. 82 
Cotton-seed oil | 4.357.514 ‘77 
Gosh, ..cacceeseeeetereeeneneneneesenaseesnesesncnnseenee 486, 310 53 
Coloring matter ot a a 
- 16 ‘ 
UGA . nn caaeeveeeeeeeseeeneeeeeereseretenaseeeeccceneseees 16 12 
GIYCOTID ..+-+++* 8, 963 OL 
SteaTiN....-++-+e , 007 
CUCOSE . 2.06 eee eeeeeee 5 003 
MINK ..ccsceenceceseecececesweccenceesncrsessrcceceesccsees i 15. 55 
Malt .accace sasedecpeenes ACAEEE Ga bbb coe desvececcenccese 6,773, 670 7. 42 
Butter Oil ...cacccscsccncceveeccccccccccccccscsccccececcces 4, 842, 904 4.76 
Detter pecccecsecseeeescesccesceeeesecccccccccccseceseceses 1, 568, 319 1.72 
CPOAM «004000 erence TTT Titi 8,527, 410 3. 86 
Potel: cckuretanienee ee ace ecisetncancacsen | 91, 822, 260 | 100 





Quantities and kinds of ingredients used in the production of oleomargarine in the 
United Peotone fee the month of December, 1889 ; also the percentage each ingredient 
bears to the whole quantity. 

LS 

Percentage 
each in- 











Materials. Pounds. gredient 

bears to the 

whole, 
Neutral lard ....sstedcsveseccvceces Se ee | 8,735,777 $1.88 
Oleo oil 8, 369, 085 28. 84 
Cotton-seed oil 511, 157 4.34 
Coloring matter .. 21, 753 18 
SORAME... 20.0000 50, 500 43 
SUA? .....200e 14, 111 12 
Stearin .......0- 12, 705 -10 
GIPOOTEM 0. ececcdiccrcwsuccvcecveccsccccccccs ovesedevctovses 1,212 01 
GINCOBE .....-+++ 2, 940 02 
Butte? .....-+00 106, 130 . 90 
BO canctacguence 800, 156 6. 83 
MER fists cusda 1, 889, 467 16,13 
Butter oil ..... 727, 062 6. 20 
CPOAM ...scecsee 471, 688 4.02 

We ccievee DM dat cécceccescceccsencses | 11,713, 743 100 

| 





Here we find that something besides the three oils which the man- 
ufacturers mentioned are used. We for the first time discover that 
glycerin, glucose, sugar, stearin and other such ingredients are 
used to produce this ‘‘wholesome”’ and ‘‘nutritious”’ article of 
food. Itshould be noticed how rapidly the use of stearin is increas- 
ing. During the whole year ending June 30, 1899, it averaged only 
007 gl cent, while for last December it reached 10 per cent of the 
whole product. And what is this ingredient the use of which is 
increasing so rapidly? It is usually understood to be the hard fat 
from the beef, which ordinarily was used for tallow, soap, candles, 
and other such articles. There is, however, a new kind of stearin 
now upon the market. We find that in the manufacture of certain 
grades of cotton-seed oil, in the refining of which caustic soda and 
potash are largely used, the refuse, being the solid matter which re- 
mains, is “known as stearin and used in the butterine and soap- 
making industries.” This undoubtedly is the ingredient, the use of 
which enables the manufacturers to guarantee that their product 
will “stand up” in hot weather and keep in any climate. 

There is also proof that during the last year some one or more of 
these 17 manufacturers of oleomargarine have produced an article 
which contained from 9 to 11} per cent of paraffin, which is ‘a 
colorless, odorless, translucent, waxy, solid mixture of hydrocar- 
bons derived from methane, rich in carbon and indifferent to most 


reagents. It is contained in bituminous coal and petroleum, from 
which it is se by distillation.” On account of its ability to 
resist atm. action, this waxy, by-product of coal tar and 


petroleum has been used as a coating for the obelisk now standing 
in Central Park in order to prevent it from being ruined by the 
action of the weathér. Now, possibly the hunian stomach can 
d time and the elements can not destroy, and 


the intestines of the steer, and the leaf 
the oil of cotton seed, together with glycerin, 
ities, is ‘just as nutritious’’ and ‘‘as 


glucose, and commodi 
easily digested” and “as perfectly wholesome”’ as butter. 
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There may be many people who willingly and knowingly are 
anxious to buy and consume this substitute made from these by-prod- 
ucts of the stock yards and oil refineries in place of butter from the 
dairy or the creamery. If so, they should be given an opportunity 
to procure it in its natural state and at its true value. My own 
judgment is that if this substitute is just as wholesome, nutritious, 
and digestible as butter, nature made a great mistake when it pro- 
vided milk for the sustenance of the young. 

Let us see what Secretary Wilson says regarding this matter. 
an interview published in one of the local papers he says: 

‘The Grout bijl, as I understand it, proposes to tax imitations of butter. Iam 
utterly unable to find a reason why this should not be done, and I believe it to 
be the paramount duty of Congress to pass the bill without delay, There is 
no comparison between genuine butter and oleomargarine and all claims to 
the contrary are easily disproven. The butter of the cow, which is composed 
of that fat and casein, selis on its flavor. Aji other fats are different from this. 
Whenever the manipulation of cow’s milk is conducted under cleanly conditions 
and at a proper temperature, a flavoring element enters it by reason of micro- 
scopic fat growths, which are bacteria. These bacteria make the fine flavor for 
which we pay 30 cents a pound and more, and also add to the digestibility and 
healthfulness of the product. Other fats do not contain these germs for the 
reason that there is nothing in them upon which they may live and muitiply 

“Now, when the millionaire or the laborer go to market and are led into put 


chasing these cheaper fats, rigged and oo in such a way as to imitate but 
ter, they are not only deceived and robbed, but they are made to introduce 
their stomachs and the stomachs of their families substances that are injurious 
to their health, beyond any question. The deleterious qualities, of body fat and 
tallow, such as are largelyused in the productiorfof imitation butter, can not be 
eliminated by deodorizing processes or such things.” 

It should also be borne in mind that the manufacturer of oleomar- 
garine, when using oleo oil, may think the oil is the pure extract of 
caul fat, but he has no assurance of that fact, and under the present 
law the Government inspectors have no way of knowing what par- 
ticular fats have been used to produce this oil. I have no doubt 
but what the greater quantity of this oil is made from all kinds of 
scraps and fats of different kinds collected from all the different 
butcher shops and stock yards of the country, 

It can not be possible that all oleo oil is made from caul fat, and 
that this fat is procured at the stock yards where the cattle are 
inspected, because everyone who is familiar with the shipment of 
dressed beef from the great stock yards at Chicago and other Western 
cities knows that the caul or kidney fat goes with the quarter or the 
carcass, and if this particular fat only is used it must be collected 
from all the different meat dealers in all sections of the country and 
shipped back to the stock yards for the purpose of making it into 
oleo oil. 

Now they come to us and say that if this legislation is enacted it 
will result in great injury to the stock-raising sections of the country 
where beef and hogs are raised in large quantities, and resolutions 
have been sent here by the stock-raising associations alleging that if 
this bill was passed it would cause a loss of from $2 to $4 per head 
on each steer and at least 20 cents per head on each hog. 

Just consider for a moment these figures and see whether their 
statements are well founded. 

Last year there were slaughtered at Chicago, Kansas City, Omaha, 
and St. Louis 3,908,985 head of cattle. Add to these the number 
slaughtered at other points and the grand total would be about 
5,000,000 head. Now the report from the Secretary of the Treasury 
which I have just submitted shows that there were used during the 
last year 24,491,769 pounds of oleo oil in the production of oleomar- 
garine, This from 5,000,000 head of cattle would be an average of 
a little less than 5 pounds per head. The average price of oleo oil 
during the last year was about 8 cents per pound. 

The value of this production per head would then be about 40 
cents, but it must be remembered that if this fat had not been used 
for oleo oil it would have been used for tallow, candles, soap, or 
other industries, from which at least one-half of its value would have 
been realized, so that the loss could not possibly exceed 20 cents per 
head. A similar calculation will show that only about 2 pounds 
of neutral lard was produced on the average from each hog killed 
during the last year, but this would have been used for lard and 
other products had it not been used in making oleo, so that the loss, 
if any, on hogs would be but a trifle. 

Again they come to us and say that to enact this legislation would 
destroy the great cotton-seed industry of the South, and some of our 
friends from that section of the country have strenuously opposed 
this legislation on this account, and yet we find that only about 4.77 

r cent of this product is cotton-seed oil, although, as a matter of 
fact, “‘ butter oil,’”? which is in the list of ingredients used, is the 
trade name for another kind of cotton-seed oil used in making some 

es of oleomargarine, so that it is fair to say that the amount of 
cotton-seed oil is about 9 per cent of the whole product. 

As I understand it, the manufacturers of this article agree that its 
natural color is white. Each of them, however, strives to so color 
his product that it will resemble pure butter, plainly for the purpose 
of defying the law and selling it, not under its true name and for 
what it is, but as butter. For instance, one of the largest manufac- 


In 


into 


turers of this product in Chicago issues to the trade a ard which 
shows samples of his product by color and number, and directions 
are given to the trade to purchase by number. 


I have here one of 
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these cards. 
**Denver;” No. 3, “‘Wisconsin;’”’ No. 4, ‘‘Country Rolls;” No. 5, 
*“Cincinnati,’’ and so on. With this he sends out a letter or a 
notice to the trade which reads as follows: 


No. 1 on this card is marked ‘No color;”’ No. 2, 


CHICAGO, April 5, 1899. 
NOTICE TO THE TRADE, 


Inclosed find a color card, which is as near the color of our butterine as the 
printer's art can represent. Our aim in sending you this card is to aid you in 
selecting the proper color suitable to your trade, Mistakes are easily made, but 
hard to remedy. 

in nearly every section of the country there is a difference in the color of but- 
ter, and even in certain seasons of the year there is a change, as you will have 
noticed. In winter butter is of a lighter color than in summer; in many sec- 
tions this is the result of the difference in feed or pasture. 

We can give you just what you want at all seasons if we know your require- 
ments. Asan example, No. 1 has no coloring matter; No. 2 a little coloring, and 
so on to No. 8, which is the highest colo goods we turn out. Preserve this 
card, order the color you want by number, and we will send you just what you 
want, 


This evidence shows that the manufacturers intentionally study 
to deceive the people. The notices call attention to the fact that 
winter butter is of a lighter color than summer butter, and in order, 
therefore, to more thoroughly fool the people the manufacturer is 
prepared to furnish a substitute colored to suit the particular season 
of the year. Again he says that there are ‘‘Sections of the country 
where there is a difference in the color of butter,’’ and he therefore 
is prepared to supply the different sections with a different shade of 
this substitute in order that the dealers may more thoroughly deceive 
their customers. Could anything show more positively the inten- 
tion of these people to not only violate the law themselves but to 
urge and instigate others to violate it purely for the purpose of 
increasing their profits? 

The fact is that they go further than this and guarantee to their 
trade, or to those who buy from them, protection from the laws, 
and in my own State where our dairy and food commissioner has 
undertaken to prosecute people for the violation of these laws, the 
oleomargarine trust of Phicago has not only hired attorneys to 
defend the people so complained against, but have furnished money 
for their bail and have paid their fines when they were convicted. 

Mesers. Swift & Company, one of the leading manufacturers of 
oleomargarine, says they have the right to make their goods as 
attractive and as pleasing to the eye as they can, and for that reason 
they have a right to color their oleomargarine the same as the farmer 
colors his butter. They also make the claim that they were the 
originators of the use of coloring matter, and that the leading cream- 
eries throughout the country were quick to take advantage of the 
new idea and that now butter makers copy from them in coloring 
their product. Every one knows that the natural color of pure 
butter is yellow. In summer when the cows can feed upon green 
grass the butter takes on a deeper shade than in winter and for that 
reason we have what is known as ‘‘ June color”’ in butter. 

The use of coloring matter in butter is not for the ei or’ of 

0 


tr 
cents per pound. If sold as oleomargarine it could not jo «\) ; 
more than from 14 to 16 cents per pound at retail. Know ae 
is deliberately colored so that it resembles butter: is put 
ages made to resemble butter packages, and is sold as x 
the price of the pure article, thus giving an immense pr 
dealer and furnishing the incentive for him to violate t}, 
This proposed legislation is to increase the tax from 2 | 
per pound when the article is colored in imitation of })y: 
result will be that either oleomargarine will be advertis; 
upon its own merits and for what it is, in its uncolored . 
those who manufacture it desire to persist in defrauding | 
and in forcing upon the market a counterfeit made in j; 
something which they know is better and which they kn. 
ple are more anxious to obtain, they must pay the increa- 
allow the Government to derive the benefit therefrom. 
The coloring of oleomargarine does not add to its digest 
people now buy it because they want it, knowing that it i- 
garine, they will still buy it, even though it is not colored. 
is a demand for it because of its superiority in quality, th. . 
it is a crime, as by so doing there is danger of deception and fray 
Whether the increased production of oleomargarine in. h 
value of steers and hogs, or whether to curtail its prod) 1 
increase the value of the dairy cow and the dairy farm, are jot ¢), 
most important questions involved in this proposed legis|ation. | 
admit that the dairymen of the country have a timate interest 
this legislation. They do not ask for it as any matter of favor, | 


tax and 


ut they 
do ask it and they are entitled to demand it of us as a matter of rig}); 
The dairymen of Wisconsin expect to compete with the dairyny: 
of New York and the other States, but neither should be cory lle 
to compete with the by-products of some other industry which jc 
— to resemble the dairy product and placed upon the market as 
such. 

The dairy interest is one of the greatest interests of this count; 
probably more people are employed in it and more }. 
dependent upon its prosperity than any other single indu 
country. Those engaged in it have a right to ask us to care for thei 
interests, and it is no more than fair and just that we should recog. 
nize their claim and give them that protection which the Govern- 
ment has a right to give, and which in other instances it has giyen, 
against fraud and counterfeit. 

The dairy interest is not the only one to be considered in this eon- 
nection. The consumer has rights and he is entitled to such leg 
lation as will enable him to know that he is receiving that for w) 
he asks and for which he pays his money, The consumer who 
wants oleomargarine is entitle to have it, but the consumer who 
wants butter has some rights also. He is entitled to know that 
when he calls for butter and pays the price of butter he receives 
butter and not something dressed up in the garb of butter. 

I care not whether this substitute is just as wholesome and nutri- 
tious asthe pure article. Horseflesh may be just as wholesome as 
beefsteak, but when we ask for the latter we do not want the butcher 


pi 


stry ¢ 


} 
| 
eu 


deception, but for the p of giving it a uniform tint. color | to give us the former. Butter and oleomargarine are each entitled 
butter is not todeceive. It isnot colored to represent oleomargarine. | to be sold upon their merits, the consumer to have the right to pur- 
It is not colored to represent anything else butter. It is well | chase either at its fair value. 

known that while butter of the same color may differ in quality, yet I have never believed and do not now believe that the oleomar- 
the constituent parts of butter are such that no manipulation can — industry should be wiped out of existence. The proposed 
enable it to be sold for something which it is not. It advertises lation is not for that purpose; it is solely for the repose ot pre- 
itself. Its odor and flavor quickly reveal any impurities in it con- | venting fraud and deception and compelling the article to be place 
tained. If adulterated in any way it immediately becoines a substi- | upon the market and sold for what it is, and to prevent it from being 
tute and the manufacturer is liable to a heavy penalty for violation | sold for what it is not. 


of the revenue laws. This fact should always be ; 
namely, that the coloring of butter deceives no one. It is sold as 
butter. The purchaser knows that it is butter whether it is colored 
or uncolored, and he buys it as such, its value being determined not 
by its color, but by its quality. This is not true of oleomargarine. 
It is colored, not as a matter of taste, but for the definite and well 
understood purpose of deceiving the or consumer and com- 
pelling him to use something which he would not otherwise use. 

During the Fifty-fifth Congress I introduced the first measure 
which proposed a tax of 10 cents per pound upon oleo ine 
when colored in imitation of butter. Soon after this the editor of a 
western , in commenting upon the subject, said that it would 
be canal as just to impose a tax upon wool when colored as upon 
oleomargarine when colored. This is not a lel case. The 
natural color of wool is white, or nearly so. To color it black or 
brown or gray is y a matter of taste. It is still wool, and we 
buy the cloth knowing it - 


borne in mind, 


be wool, we choosing the color which 
we prefer. Woolen cloth is not colored. black or brown or gray to 
represent cotton, and when so colored it is 


not sold as cotton. No 
article the value of which is above that of 


The first clause of this bill, that which gives to the several States 
jurisdiction over the original as soon as it comes within the 
rders of that State, should not be objectionable to anyone. The 
Supreme Court have rg eargre | dec that under the police power 
of the State they have that right now, and especially when it involves 
the question of the regulation of food products. There can be no 
objection, however, to such legislation as will further strengtlen 
that pops The second section of the bill proposes to reduce 
the tax 2 cents to one-fourth of 1 cent per pound on oleomar- 
garine when not colored. As a result, if oleomargarine is }lace! 
upon the market in its natural state anyone who chooses tv buy |! 
knowing it to be oleo rarine can then obtain it at its value and 
will receive the benefit of this reduction. ; 
The of this bill is demanded by the dairy interests of the 
country. ey demand this because they believe that hog utter 
should be compelled to go into the inarket under its own color an! 
should not be allowed to steal the color of butter in order to deve: 
the people and increase me pene of the oleomargarine trust. 
ir position may be y understood I desire to submit the 
the last annual meeting of the Wis 


following resolution, ogre at 


imitation of the substitute. The temptation is to so manipulate the | consin on, these resolutions being similar 
cheaper article that it may resemble and thus take the place of the | to those passed by other State associations: ae 
dearer one. This is what is done with vleomargarine. That the of Wisconsin, as represented in this 

The ingredients contained in this tion average about 8 
cents per It can be man and —— the 
market at a cost, including the Government tax, of from 10 to 12 


meeting and by this association, which for twenty-eight vei" | 
labored to make Wisconsin a great dairy State, believe and di |are— 
1. That oleomargarine, colored like butter, is a commercial! {raud. 











—_— 


¢ That oleomargarine, under its own name and color, is a legiti- 
mate article of commerce. ptt ; 

a. That Congress has the constitutional power to tax any business 

to the point of extinction which it regards as prejudicial to the pub- 
ic wellare. 
" 4. That the great bulk of oleomargarine colored in imitation of 
yellow butter is consumed as and for butter, and that in its sale the 
jinal purchaser is cheated and the producer of an honest product 
unfairly deprived of his legitimate market. 

5, That we, as dairymen, neither desire nor ask class legislation, 
put we are certain of our right to ask and demand of State and 
national legislatures all possible constitutional restrictions upon the 
traffic in a counterfeit food product which must depend for its profits 
upon the deception of the public. 

The consumers of butter ors demand the passage of this 
measure. They have the right to know that all food products are 
pure and are not counterfeits and cheats. They insist that they 
shall be protected from the deception and fraud practiced by the 
dealers in oleosnargarine. These people are watching us. They will 
know whether we have been faithful to the trust imposed. You 
who are obstructing the consideration of this measure will have 
something to explain to your < ple. You may be able to prevent 
action upon this measure at this time, but I give you fair warning 
now that when we meet here next December this bill will come up 
for consideration. Knowing the justice of our cause, knowing as I 
do that this is a conflict between the oleomargarine trust on the one 
side and the people who love honesty and despise fraud on the 
other, I warn you that the fight will be on till justice prevail’ and 
the rights of the people are respected. 


Increasing Expenditures and Expenses of Government—If Those in High Places 
are Recreant to Their Trust, What Can be Expected of Those in the Lower 
Ranks. 


SPEECH 


HON. JOHN OC. BELL, 


OF COLORADO, 
In THE House OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Saturday, June 2, 1900. 


The House having under consideration the joint resolution (H. J. Res. | 


128) proposing an amendment to the Constitution of the United States— 


Mr. BELL said: 
Mr, SPEAKER: At the close of the fiscal year 1895 we owed 
$901,672,966.74, and at the close of the fiscal year 1899 we find, 


iw, 
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| the old soldiers received $1,000,000 less. 


tariff and the Dingley law, that the debt is $1,155,320,235.19, or 
an increase of $253,647,268.45. 

At the close of the fiscal year 1895 the population was 69,753,000, 
with a per capita indebtedness of $12.93. At the end of the fiscal 
year 1899 we had a population of 76,011,000 and an indebtedness 
of $1,155,320,235.19, a netincrease of $253,647 ,268.45, or a per capita 
increase of $2.27, 

Receipts during the fiscal year 1895 were $390,373,203, or $5.69 
per capita collected from the people. 

During the fiscal year 1899 they were $610,982,004, or a per capita 
collection from the people of $8.04, a net increase of $2.45. 

During the fiscal year 1895 the total disbursements were $433,- 
178,426, or a per capita expenditure of $6.21. 

During the fiscal year 1899 the total disbursements amounted 
bs ees or @ per capita expenditure of $9.21, an increase 
of 53. 

Now, what is the cause of this great increase in taxation, in 
public indebtedness, and in public expenditure? It finds its source 
- y sanguinary and cnckens wars waged in the Philippine Is- 
ands. 

Let us see what were the expenditures of the State, War, and 
Navy Departments in 1895, as compared with 1899: 


pb i EES ORS SNE Go a aS ry Or $53, 898, 370 
SG kn. dunn Saco doded< codeck Sedeud eddecnceccee 20, 208, 080 
i as a iealnaindio Sa tenes eagadhidenesteceus 1, 185, 046 

NOUS tal, Sins iain tidectinia ce dabbnatsbeeed . 84, 201, 485 

In 1899 the expenditures were: 

IG cols cbbrind Goud sh uidduas cats esuued sect eccesedcceuves $282, 305, 365 
a a, 8d ee sir cusecucieusbesenpeenecrees 64, 354, 735 
cd cihinthieneeaiineensbenvoadesdeeounandeneonen 22, 871, 614 


I Laintl ponditinn HatGebniesduieds pivinabedlestion adios . 819,621,714 

Total, 1895 84, 201, 485 

Expenditures of 1899 over 1895, $235,330,229, which enormous 
‘sum is chargeable principally to the Philippine war. 

There is one prominent Department and one only in which the 
expenses have been decreased. The payment for pensions in 1896 
was $139.280,078.15. In 1899 it had been decreased to $138,355,- 
052.95. The number of pensioners on the rolls had been increased 
from 970,678 to 991,519. So with over 20,000 pensioners more 
In 1900 the pensions for 
the Spanish and Philippine soldiers increase the appropriation 
again to $145,245,230. 

The only branch of the Government which practices economy is 
that which provides for the old soldiers. The Pension Depart- 
ment for the first time since 1890 allowed fewer claims for the 
civil-war soldier than were filed and are therefore further behind 
than they were a year ago, and allowed the fewest number of 
claims that have been allowed since 1885. 

I have obtained the figures for 1900 too late to analyze them, but 
I will append the same hereto that anyone desiring to extend the 


under President McKinley's Administration, with the great war ' comparison may do so. 


Appropriations, fiscal years 1897,1898, 1899, 1900, and 1901, made by the Fifty-fourth and Fifty-fi/th Congresses and at the first session of the Fifty-sixth Congress. 


Title. 















ts 

| Fifty-sixth Con- 

gress, first session, — 
fiscal year 1901. 


Fifty-fifth Congress. Fifty-fourth Congress 
Fiscal year 1900. | Fiscal year 1899. | Fiscal year 1898. | Fiscal year 1897. 


























pe $4, 023, 500. 00 $3, 726, 022.00 $3, 509, 202.00 | $3, 182, 902.00 | $3, 255, 532.00 
AIUT 5.5 aI nbikekede pene <oncoe-ccocece nocese 114, 220, 005. 55 80, 430, 204. 06 23, 193, 392. 00 23, 190, 344. 30 | 23, 278, 402. 73 
DADLOUNAD RI ORI COGN vane dectnc veces cecese once cee sececes 1, 771, 168. 76 1, 714, 533. 76 1, 752, 208, 76 1, 659, 308. 76 1, 642, 558. 76 
District of Columbia 7, 576, 869. 31 6, 834, 535. 77 6, 426, 880. 07 6, 186, 991. 06 5, 900, 319. 48 
Fortification seu dade oe 7, 383, 628. 00 4, 909, 902. 00 ¥, 377, 494. 00 9, 517, 141.00 7, 377, 888. 00 
Indian ....cissessse at 8, 198, 089. 24 7, 504, 775. 81 7, 673, 854. 90 7, 674, 120. 89 7, 390, 496. 7 
Lorisiative, executive, and judicial 24, 176, 532. 53 23, 410, 840. 79 21, 625, 846, 65 21, 690, 766. 90 21.519. 824. 71 
DRT A nn, ncn nenccccs cusere 653, 589. 67 575, 774. 47 458, 689. 23 479, 572. 83 449, 525. 61 
Navy ....:. sccsapwacuuan EU ad Sacecasccveece Seccseccccesss 65, 080, 916. 67 48, 099, 969, 58 56, 098, 783. 68 33, 008, 284. 19 80, 562; 660. 95 
PT os 8. cacecuw wees 145, 245, 230. 00 145, 233, 830. 00 141, 283, 830. 00 141, 263, 880, 00 141, 323, 580. 00 
en NO ee eA 113, 648, 238. 75 105, 634, 138, 75 99, 222, 300.75 95, 665, 338. 75 92, 571, 564. 22 
River and harbor..... Dp ebntdandicwnece cones Le nquigudeaucene 561, 000. 00 ITE Peteb Sd bob nc ticccecs lu cocks coc coscod neve! 12, 659, 550. 00 
Sundry civil .......... Nee a... osc coccse cocc cee: 65, 298, 885. 95 48, 385, 990. 86 48, 490, 212. 26 53, 611, 783. 38 83, 096, 710. 19 
Deficiencies -.......... ee cones Te a cist aectedoaenesis 15, 679, 512. 46 25, 005, 912. 26 349, 772, 389. 96 10, 557, 417. 34 15, 341, 911. 07 
_ Total regular appropriations ..................-..-....---- 578, 517, 256. 89 517, 558, 212. 05 768, 835, 084. 26 407, 657, 801. 40 | 896, 375, 024. 51 
Miscellaneow® ...22 .2.c0c coesss eas. TE oh vccedueccs cues 3, 500,000. 00 28, 744, 590. 24 6, 560, 811. 29 999, 057. 90 416, 010. 06 
Permanent annual appropriations .................-.--------.-- 182, 712, 220. 00 128, 678, 220. 00 117, 836, 220. 00 120, 078, 220.00 | 119, 054, 160. 0 
CRE Ein Sele aerdcacmance cocers-aee cocecesee. 709, 729, 476. 89 674, 981, 022, 893, 231, 615. 55 528, 735, 079. 20 | 515, 845, 194. 57 
Let us inquire if this ieee cependiince was necessary. To a/ the recent Volunteer Army by the appointment of inexperienced 


Teasonable extent, yes. has never been an Administration 
oe the Government more reckless in its expenditures than the 
ent one, 


There never has been an Administration of this Government 


that has so bossism nor one that has se- 

cured such in general, nor one that has so com- 

bree ps the wl to the tativideel ward heeler 
belongs 8, as the present one. 

Take the proverbial eee ne the offices throughout the 

country; take the incompetency of the officering of 


boys of great papas which entailed untold misery and numerous 
deaths upon our soldiers and untold expense upon the people, and 
take the wholesale scandals and thieving in the Philippine Islands 
and in Cuba, and you have the most collossal monument estab- 
lishing the folly and dire ruin that follows a gevernment run by 
political heelers and men appointed merely because they are effi- 
cient ward workers. 

The people are absolutely ignored in the selection of their ap- 
pointive officers. The Senate and Congressional bosses are 
awarded the places for the purpose of building up their political 
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machinery, and these appointments have been made, not for the 
good of the service, but for the strengthening of the political ma- 
chines of the direct beneficiaries. 

The boast has been going the rounds of the newspapers that the 
depositories in the Philippines are loaded with the savings of 
American citizens and employees there, and following close upon 
the heels of that comes the dispatches that corruption, bribery, 
and espionage is rampant there. When you take the infinitely 
greater distance and the complete censorship of the press and the 
necessarily lax administration of affairs there, there is no doubt 
but the scandal in Cuba and the festering corruption in every 
branch of the service there is but a mere speck on the horizon as 
compared to the pillage in the Philippine Islands. 

It was to be hoped that this ils system might be withheld 
from the judiciary, but, as set forth in the public press, in the 
new United States judgeship at Buffalo, over the protest of the 
bar association and the people against allowing a mere political 
worker to don the ermine of justice, it was announced that both 
Senators recommended Mr. PLATT’s - manager in the Buf- 
falo district, and the President could hardly turn down such a 
recommendation, so he was appointed. 

The developments in the Senate in the last few days show how 
everything political is honeycombed with corruption, and it even 
reaches the highest places. Where the Executive of the nation is 
required to appoint a board of appraisers with not more than two 
of the same political party, he appoints two Republicans, and the 
notorious William D. Bynum, chairman of the Gold Democratic 
national committee, and who worked incessantly and untiringly 
for the election of President McKinley and has been standing man- 
fully by him ever since and is known to bein the Republican party, 
was audaciously named by the President as a representative of 
the Democratic party. This was such a flagrant violation of the 
statute that a Republican Senate rebuked the act of the Executive 
by refusing to contirm the appointment. 

Congress recently passed an act for the formation of a nonpar- 
tisan commission composed of five Senators to be appointed by 





the President of the Senate, five Representatives to be appointed | 
by the Speaker of the House of Representatives, and nine mem- | 
bers to be appointed from civil life by the President of the United | 

President's appointees to draw a salary of $3,600 per | 
annum and expenses while traveling over the country, and the | 
other members drawing no salary and expected only to be ad- | 
visory, and to give the benefit of their experience at such times as 


States, the 


oor could when not engaged in the performance of Congressional 
uties. 

The President of the Senate and the Speaker of the House of 
Representatives faithfully ormed their duties in appointing 
representatives from the different political parties as contem- 
plated in the act, but when it was up to the President he 
appointed eight partisan Republicans and one Gold Democrat, a 
most ardent supporter of the present Administration, as a com- 
pliance with this statute. This was such a flagrant violation of 
the law that a strongly Republican Senate has just voted an 
amendment so as to require the President to fill vacancies with 
other than Republicans. 

The last ee passed an act prohibiting the sale of intoxi- 
cating or malt liquors upon or about premises used for military 
purposes in as icit language as it seems possible to use; never- 
theless the President's Attorney-General construed the law off the 
statute books, and the President feigns to be bound by such an 
opinion, although, upon a complete poll of the House and Senate, 
as I understand, there was y a Representative or Senator 
to be found, if there was even one such, who did not declare that 
it was the intention and understanding of all those voting upon 
the subject that it was absolutely prohibitive, and the President 
can not, as a man of ordinary , read the act without at first 
blush becoming convinced that is a positive law forbidding 
the establishment of these canteens in the Army, yet he defies it. 

Now, I ask, what can be e of officials in the lower ranks 
or the perv at large when the highest officer of the land openly 
defies the law and makes it subservient to his will? 

We have also observed in the last few days the trust representa- 
tives in the Senate and those directly interested leading the Gov- 
ernment into the very jaws of the armor-plate trust,and we have 
had the remarkable spectacle of a United States Senator standing 
in his place on the floor of the Senate and announcing that one of 
the managers of one of the great ship yards ee 
to him that the Republican a committee extorted 
from his firm the enormous contribu of $400,000 to the Repub- 
lican campaign fund u the assurance that the Government 
would give his firm cient advantageous contracts to enable 
him to recoup his losses caused by this contribution. z 

With all these th staring us in the face and with monopolies 
and trusts intrenched in the Cabinet, in the ents of the 
Government, and in Congress, whatcan the = but this 
extortionate and ruinous e: ture of money 

What do these trusts combines care about war taxes or 
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other assessments so long as they can so manage the prey 
party that they may abstract their assessments tenfold fy 
public Treasury? 

In a report a short time since the chairman of the Post ()s;. 
Committee in the House, Mr. Loup, declared that a private j ° 
dividual could run our Post-Office Department as well as jt j< hon 
now and make a profit of from thirty-five to forty niillion q, liens 
ayear, The exposure of transportation and other extortionsre4,} : 
ing millions in this Department has not made even an impri<.,.. 
upon those in charge of the Department. , 
The Commissioner of Pensions recently said to a comiittes of 
Congress that he had 100 employees on his rolls many of y))0., 
could hardly get to the office and could be lopped off without . ny 
injury to the service, but he said the moment he dropped ono ¢ 
them from his rolls he was set upon by the political friends of ¢), 
employee and was forced to reinstate him. = 

And a few days ago it was developed that the chief of one of ths 
bureaus of the Interior Department drawing a salary of $1 ,4\))) )o> 
annum and acting as Congressional clerk to his home mem) +r 4; 
a salary of $1,200 per annum, making a total of $3,000 a year. ho. 
sides ranning a boarding house in the city of Washington, a))))j 
to a and it passed a bill pensioning him at $50 per moyt 
upon the theory that he was totally disabled from working for ; 
living, in the face of the fact that his income was shown to be at 
least $3,000 per annum from these other sources. 

Also, there has been no extravagance of this Government t}q¢ 
approaches the promotion and schemes of retirement worked yy 
by the Executive for the officers of the Armyand Navy. Throvch- 


alling 


_°S 
™ the 


sion 


1 


1 
h 
i 


out the last two years he has been constantly promoting those of 
about the age of retirement, that they might be put upon the re. 
tired list with a princely salary, to be drawn from the pockets of 
the people. This has not been confined to those who earned rec. 


ognition upon the field of battle. It has been most numerous 


| among those then in civil and social life or in the War, Navy, 


and Pension departmental works. It seems a part of the plans of 
the growing aristocracy to maintain a great line of retired officers 
in these great spectacular social affairs. Thedisplay of their gold 
lace and handsome uniforms ornaments these state occasions. 


The present Administration has also outdistanced anything 
before heard of in history in its creating of commissions to junket 
about the world at an enormous expense and practically accom. 
plishing nothing. 


With all of these things emanating from the highest officials in 
the Union, can it be expected that those in the lower ranks will 
practice economy or discrimination? These things are contagious 
and account, in a large measure, for the enormous expenditure of 
money under this Administration. 


Importation of Farm Products. 
ADDITIONAL REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD L. HAMILTON, 


OF MICHIGAN, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Friday, June 1, 1900. 

The House hav: under consideration the joint resolution (H. J. Res. 138) 
proposing an amendment to the Constitution of the United States— 

Mr. HAMILTON said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: I avail myself of leave to print for the purposé 
of printing in the Recorp a comparative statement showing im- 
es of ten farm, products through the custom-houses at 

‘oit and Port Huron, Mich., during the first year under the 
Wilson-Bryan tariff law and the first year under the Dingley 
tariff law. These figures are official, and were furnished me by 
the Bureau of Statistics of the Treasury Department. 


Importations of ten farm products through custom-house at Detroit, Mich. 


First year First year 
under Wil under 
son-Bryan | Dingiey 
tariff. tariff 





Articles. 
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tations of ten farm products through custom-house at Port Huron, Mich. 
OO 
















Impor - are 

a" First year |p; 
under |¥ aahpenr 

Articles. Yilson- Din zl oy 
ryan 
| tariff. tariff. 
al | | 4 
ee on. Cement cocccece bushels. .| 2 | None. 
Barley --<------0+*-*- | e. 
“ POASOC.....~ «~~ 00+ ---- eo nee eo +2 2 o----- do....| 20, 032 5, 452 
Sereda ee pounds . .| 1, 656 691 
Cae osecocetaun seen yushels..| 10, 024 224 
Eggs .--.c<e----02 .-dozens.. 1, 949 | 29 
nS ccabaaabeneden .--. tons. . 199 None. 
Hides (PAW) «-2-+0 «++ -pounds..| 1,074,510 | 65, 772 
GRAS... cntceigtenc seas pushels. | 125 3 
PotatOeS .-.--+-------c0ns te eene one enews eee een ----- — 36, 435 | 617 
WoO] .. ca -enneennennncneneneene cane ceeen--- +e pounds. | 27,411 None. 
Trusts, 
SPEECH 
OF 
HON. VV ° H. RYAN, 
OF NEW YORK, 
In THE HovsE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Thursday, May 31, 1900. 
The House having under consideration the joint resolution (B. J. Res. 138) 
proposing an amendment to the Constitution of the United States— 


Mr. RYAN of New York said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: To my mind there is no matter of greater im- 

rt to the welfare of our country than the question of trusts, 
ae ht to our immediate consideration by this joint resolution. 
I wish to have it known as far as my remarks may travel that 
the time spent in consideration of this measure is so many wasted 
moments and that there is no intention of passing it intolaw. I 
believe its foundation has been laid in insincerity. Had the Re- 
publican members of this House a determined purpose to = a 
stop to the crushing influence of the trusts they would not have 
waited until the session was drawing to aclose. While at times, 
and at this particular time, we may question the sincerity of the 
Republican members of this House, we can not question their 
ability, If you were earnest in this matter and had a desire to 
regulate the trusts you could have reported a bill early in the ses- 
sion and put it through justas you put the financial bill through. 
You had no intention of passing the Nicaraguan Canal bill 
through both Housesof Congress. You had no intention of pass- 
ing the bill naling the stamp tax, and you have less practical 
eee in int-wlucing and reporting an anti-trust bill at this 

me, 

The Ways and Means Committee gave extended hearings to the 
great interests of the country, who desire and are justly entitled 
toa repeal of the infamous war-revenue tax. What were they 
held for? Did the committee have any intention of presenting to 
this House a measure reducing or repealing this tax? I say no; 
not a bit of it. 

Personally I shall vote against the joint resolution and for the 
anti-trust bill, and yet i know that it will not become a law. 
Why? Because it would cut the trusts away from governmental 
privileges as a reaper cleans the field. It would destroy their 
power to control the manufactured products of this country. It 
would destroy their power to control the raw material. It would 
destroy their power to make political slaves of the men who are 
forced t the ery existence of these trusts to depend upon 
them for the essentials of life. ; 

Without the Republican the trusts would fall, and without 
the trusts the ras party would have fallen long ago. 

The growth of these ‘rusts has never in the history of this 
country been so rapid as it has in the last three years under a 
Repu n Admin tion. They have sprung up like mush- 
rooms in the corner of the 
they will ever stop. Unluckily for the man unendowed with a 
heritage of wealth, and I say it with sincere regret, the trusts 
have been given the power to limit the reward of a faithful and 
persietons exercise of brawn and brain until they have ‘‘ pressed 

own upon the brow of labor” that blistering crown of despair. 
Curb trusts. Curtail their influence and power for evil. 
You ask me how? I say pass your bill: with amendments offered 
by the minority, including that amendment which reads: 


oe in this act shall be so comtrost as to apply to brofie unions or 
labor organizations, organized for the pu of regulating wages, 
hours of labor, or other conditions under which labor is to be performed. 


Pass itin both Houses of Congress. Lay it upon the President’s 
desk, and if the Administration is desirous of ending this aggran- 
vireo re and power, the President will sign it. 

No, my Republican friends, you will not. The country knows 
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ture and we begin to wonder if | 


that you will not do it. 
to say more. 

Mr. Speaker, I will ask the indulgence of the House while I 
quote here the remarks of James R. Keene. a Wall street mil!ion- 


I know it and you know it. It is useless 


aire. He says: 

The people of this country must arouse themselves. The coming election 
is of more importance, from the standpoint of a pure and true Americanism, 
than any that has transpired since the second election of Lincoln. Money is 


in the saddie; it is riding down the institutions of this country with a confi 
dent insolence that tells of its firm belief in its own invincibility. It is run 
ning the Government to-day in its every branch and arm 

If money's power in molding public affairs goes forward for four ye 
more as it has for four years past, the name of American liberty will 
worth a recollection as a matter of history. Money is pressing the peop! 
backward step by step. What is to be the end? If it goes on, there are, as 
matters trend, but two solutions. One is socialism, and the second is r 
lution. The American people must defend themselves from money : 
they once guarded their forest frontiers from the savage: Unless they come 
solidly shoulder to shoulder for their rights, and come at once, Bunker Hill 
will have been a blunder, Yorktown a mistake. 

[Applause. | 

A gentleman who preceded me on the floor stated that when a 
man gave expression to such views as these it is surely a matter 
of patriotic duty and of wisdom that they should be considered 
in the spirit of all soberness, and that men should reason together 
and contemplate the gravity of the situation, and I agree with 
him, I agree with him when I say that [envy no man because 
of his wealth. I would incite no difficulties between labor and 
capital nor widen the breach between the rich and the poor, but 
I believe that Mr. Keene has not misrepresented the actual situa- 
tion, and that something must be done, and that speedily, to shat- 
ter the control of monopoly; to lighten the burden, to soften the 
yoke, and restore the confidence of the people in the equality and 
integrity of legislation, or disastrous consequences may be fore- 
seen, 

While on this question of deception of the people, a word for the 
stamp tax. The Republican party has no more intention of regu- 
lating or curtailing the power of the trusts than they have of re- 
deeming the pledges they made to the people of the country when 
war with Spain was declared. They gave their promise to the 
country that when that war had ceased this stamp tax would be 
repealed. The people took them at their word. The druggists, 
the insurance interests, the large and small manufacturer and re- 
tailer all willingly contributed their share. With apatriotic zeal 
the brewers of the United States came to the front with an addi- 
tional war tax of $35,000,000. Have they no rights that should 
be considered now? 

Delegation after delegation from each of these interests have 
appeared before the Committee on Ways and Means but to appeal 
against a predetermination. The injustice of the allotment of 
this tax wasexplained to the committee, and I here quote what Mr. 
Charles H. Clark of Pennsylvania, who visited the committee with 
his fellow-druggists, said: 

It means, simply stated, if I may be permitted to use the expression in its 
naked deformity, you come up among the everlasting hills of where we have 
our factory in Pennsylvania and take $7,000 out of my pocket, which | want, 
and which you have no use for whatever, and you send it up to the Treasury 
Department and then the Treasury Department sends it over to a bauk in 
New York and that bank loans it out at interest and puts the money in tho 
pockets of its stockholders. ameue by bystanders. ] 

The whole point I want to make for myself is this: When there is war we 
are willing to do just as much for our country as anybody else, and we hav 
always done it. We furnished about 600,000 pieces of material for use of the 
soldiers in Cuba, and we have evidence which we can produce to you showing 
that those articles preserved the lives of our soldiers; and on a great many 
of the articles we sold at about half price to the Government, on account 
the competition, we were compelled to place revenue stamps, and we did no 
care anything about it; it was something that we did with pleasure. Bu 
when the time of peace comes and there is no exigency of war, and there is 
no other exigency, when you do not want that money, I say that, while you 
have the legal and constitutional right to do it, you havé no moral right 
allow me to say with all courtesy—you have no moral right to take that 
money out of my pocket. 

Mr. Clark, in response to a question, said: 


If there is an oppressive or unjust taxation on anybody, it eught to be 
taken off. That isa good general statement to make. I have had the honor 
of speaking on the platform in political campaigns with one of the members 
of this committee, and I will say that if 1 were to go out on the stump next 
fall, and on the Democratic side (and I do not believe I ever would do that), 
I would not ask anything better than to be able to peove that a Republican 
Congress is permitting $80,000,000 or $0,000,000 to be taken away from the 
people to be sent over to be distributed through New York banks. 

I personally attended the hearing given to the brewery interest 
of the country before the Ways and Means Committee. I do not 
differ with the man who believes there is merit in the manufac- 
turing of liquor, nor dol differ with the man who does not, but 
when a tax of $1 per barrel additional is placed upon this product 
strictly for war-revenue purposes, and that war has ended and 
the tax is not then taken of, I differ materially with the men or 

rty who insist upon the retention of the tax. The emergency 

s over, but the emergency tax is still in force. The surplus in 
the Treasury is increasing, and we ask what is to become of this 
money. Ja it to go back to the people, or is it to go to those 
favored New York banks? I think to the latter. 

The brewers paid, according to the reports of the Commissioner 
of Internal Revenue, for the fiscal years 1898 and 1899, $108, 159,979, 
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One-half of this amount was the extra wartax. The total increase 
in internal-revenue taxes for these two years was $126,748,587. 
The brewers alone paid over 40 per cent of these increased taxes. 
They can not continue to bear these burdens and continue their 
business. This tax could be taken off and there would still be 
more revenue than is needed to pay the expenses of the Govern- 
ment. An act of justice can be done in removing this tax and at 
the same time reduce the surplus of which the people complain. 


William J. Bryan and the Trusts, 


REMARKS 
HON. AMOS J. CUMMINGS, 


OF NEW YORK, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Friday, June 1, and Tuesday, June 5, 1900, 
On the joint resolution (H. J. Res. 138) proposing an amendment to the Con- 
stitution of the United States. 

Mr. TERRY said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: I yield to the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
CUMMINGS] the remainder of my time. 

The SPEAKER. There is no time left to the gentleman from 


Arkansas. 

Mr. CUMMINGS. I ask unanimous consent for the indulgence 
of the House for one minute. 

The SPEAKER, ‘Ihe gentleman from New York asks the in- 
dulgence of the House for one minute. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CUMMINGS. | Mr. 8 er, I trust I am old enough in 
political life to know a wolf in sheep's clothing. [Applause on 
the Democratic side.] There is one here more ravenous than the 
one that attacked the child of Llewellyn. Under the guise of an 
effort to destroy the trusts this is really a measure drawn in their 
interests. [Applause on the Democratic side.) It is being used 





to tide over a idential election. The House pass it, and 
the Senate lay it away until after the election. I know that 


William J. Bryan is alleged to have advocated a constitutional 
amendment to down the trusts, but this in its terms no more re- 
sembles Mr. Bryan's proposition than a deck of cards resembles a 
Bible. [Laughter.] I would as soon drink a cocktail made out 
of nitric acid under the guise of a soda cocktail as to vote for this 
resolution. [Laughter.| No man in his right senses, it ap 

to me, can ea etida and fancy it molasses candy. I stand by 
the action of the Democratic caucus. [Prolonged applause on the 
Democratic side. } 

[Here the hammer fell. ] 


Tuesday, June 5, 1900, 


Mr. CUMMINGS. Mr. Speaker, on June 1 I said that I knew 
that William J. Bryan was alleged to have advocated a constitu- 
tional amendment to down the trusts, but that the joint resolution 
under discussion in its terms no more resembled Mr. Bryan's 
proposition than a deck of cards resembled a Bible. 
ing I received the following letter from Mr. Bryan: 


My Dear Mr. CumMtNGs: I see that the Peqetiieens ove ancurting that I 
tional 


Mr. Speaker, that the country may distinctly 
Mr. Bryan did say I d a copy of the speech delivered at the 
Chiena> anaieteel eantatnen om ‘ebruary 19, 1900, The Demo- 
cratic position is here distinctly stated: 

MR. BRYAN’S ADDRESS. 
Mr. CHarRMAN, LADIES, AND GENTLEMEN: I appreciate the very kind 


words spok in presenting me to this audience. I 

eT ete antares can differ from one another. differ hon- 
y, express their con boldly, and yet respect one another and ac- 

knowledge one another's rights. I am not vain enough, however, to 


to in a 
not anew but the trust principle is itself agmeny 
ways and trusts have 80 now feel 
— who did not alarmed years ago. trust question 


of the interests involved, than were or, 
the country, and the people now come face to face with this questio; 
trust a blessing ora curse? If a curse, what remedy can be applic: 
curses? 

I want to start with the declaration that a monopoly in private } 
indefensible from any standpoint, and intolerable. I make no exce; ‘ 
the rule. I do not divide monopolies in private into good monopolies and }, 


nized in all the previous hist.;y ,¢ 


monopolies. There is no monopoly in private hands. There cq; 
good monopoly in private ds until the Almighty sends us angels (., ,, 
side over the monopoly. There may be a despot who is better than a),),, 
despot, but there is no good despotism. One trust may be less harm.) {}),, 
another. One trust magnate may be more benevolent than anot} but 
there is no good monopoly in private hands, and I do not believe it : 
society to permit any man or group of men to monopolize any artic] 
chandise or any branch of industry. 

What is the defense made of the spomopoly? The defense of the mono», 
is always placed on the ground that if you allow a few people to contr.) +), 
market and fix the price they will be good tothe people who pure}iaso ,; 
them. The entire defense of the trusts rests upon a money argument. |; 
the trust will sell to a man an article for a dollar less than the article w ||) , 
under other conditions, then in the opinion of some that proves a tru-: ; 
a good thing. In the first place, I deny that under a monopoly the pr 
be reduced. In the second place, if under a monopoly the price is r. 
the objections to a monopoly from other standpoints far outweigh any {\1,,)) 
cial advan that the trust could pring. ut I protest in the bewinning 
against settling every question upon the dollar argument. I protest avainc 
the a todrag every question down to the low level of dollars and ¢onts, 

In 1859 Abraham Lincoln wrote a letter to the Republicans of Bost.) w},, 
were celebrating Jefferson's birthday, and in the course of the letter ho sajq: 
“The Republican party believes in the man and the dollar, but in case of 
conflict it believes in the man before the dollar.” In the early years: } 
Administration he sent a message to Con: , and in that message he warn¢ 
his count en against the agereses of monarchy. And what was it that 
alarmed him? He said it was the attempt to put capital upon an equal foot. 
ing with, if not above, labor in the structure of government, and in that at 
tempt to put capital even upon an equal footing with labor in the structure 
of government jhe saw the approach of neerey, Lincoln was right. 
Whenever you put capital upon an equal footing with labor or above labor in 
the structure of government you are on the road toward a government that 
rests not upon reason, but upon force. 

Nothing is more important than that we shall in the beginning rightly 
understand the relation between money and man. Man is the creature of 
God and money is the creature of man. oney is made to be the servant of 
men. and I protest against all theories that enthrone money and debase man. 


nd. 

What is the purpose of the trust or the monopoly? For when I use the 
word trust I use it in the sense that the trust means monopoly. What is the 
purpose of monopoly? You can find out from the speeches made by those 
who are connected with trusts. I have herea h made by those whoare 
connected with the trusts. I have here a s made by Charles R. Flint, 
at Boston, on the 25th day of last May, and the morning papers of the 20th, 
in describing the meeting, said he defended trust principles before an ex- 
ceedingly sympathetic audience, and then added: “For his audience was 
composed almost exclusively of Boston bankers.” ‘‘We thus secure,” ho 
says, “the advantages of larger tions of capital and ability; if I am 
asked what they are, the answer is only difficult because the list is so long.” 

But I want now to read to you a few of the advantages to be derived hy 
the trusts from the trust s m. ‘Raw material bought in large quantities 
is secured at lower prices.” That is the first advan . One man to buy 
wool for the woolen manufacturers. That:means that every man who 
sells wool must sell it at ewe fixed by this one purchaser in the United 
Ss The first thing is to lower the price of raw material. The great ma- 
jority of the pocnte are engaged in the production of raw material and inthe 

if products. Comparatively few can stand at the head of 
secure the profits fromthem. Therefore the 





syndicates and mon 


first advan of a monopoly is to lower the price of the raw material fur- 
nished . Note the next advantage: “Those plants which are 
best pped and most advan ously situated are run continuously and 


in preference to those less fa 4 

e next , after they have bought all the factories, is to close some 
of them and to turn out of employment the men who are engaged in tliem. 
If you will go about over the country, you will see where people have sub- 
scribed money to establish enterprises, and where these enterprises, having 
come under the control of the trusts, have been closed and stand now assilent 


: “In case of local strikes and fires, the work 


serious loss." Do not the laboring men 
understand what that means? “In case of local strikes or fires, the work 
goes on elsewhere, thus serious loss.” What does it mean?’ It 


preventing 
means that if the people employed in one factory are not satisfied with the 


é 


terms fixed by the employer, and strike, the trust can close that factory and 
oo the’ ave Ww work goes on in other factories, without loss 
man! 


ufacturers. 
It means that when the trust has frozen out the striking employees in one 
them to return to work at any price to secure brea 


for their wivés and children, it can provoke a strike somewhere else and 

hands of ms on pe that ; siiilod ma tees indestry — 

one 80 ev" man at industry has 

to go to the one for Seapherunenh. thas Chad case eaaia will fix wages as he 

1 and the laboring men will share the suffering of the man who sc!ls 
raw materials. 


distribution, and a better force 

of salesmen takes the place of a large number."’ That is the next advantage 
when the monopoly has absolute contro! 
relatives will be found to fill these positions. 


wlton there is ao competition to get a good man to meet 
a SY there is no competition amytod: = sit in the office 
and receive answer th because everybody has to write to the 

is no question about it. A trust, 
distribution, but when it does so society 
the benefits from that reduction of 
will take prwy Se necessity for skill and brains; you will 


Noommnerdial evangelists Who go from one part of 
e wi one part 0 
the country to the other the merits of their tive goods, 
wth Cad holcelell Coteeeh token deticte aeais naehentione he has todo 
the article for sale and say, ‘* What will 


is to write to the man who 
you let me have it for to-day?” 
And here is advantage: “Terms and conditions of sale be 1° 


granted.” The trust can 10t 


y ax of 2 00 matte, bas © cae the terms u which it sells. 
ven tone tual Ly is a discount, it is just so much discount and 
you have the manager's generosity as to what is fair when he is 
on one side and you on the other. I have some of the advantages wc) 
a great trust magnate thinks will come to the trust 
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rhs first thing to be ex 
What ie me is the second? 


ted of a trust? 
hat it will raise prices. 
of a complete trust, a complete monopoly, and we can 
of a complete monopoly by looking at the 


That it will cut down 
expenses. We have not had 
; nis country &@ taste 
bs Nell wkat will be the resu 
no" its that have followed from an attempt to secure a monopoly, A cor- 
rosstion may lower to rid itself of competitors; but when it has rid 
Pool fof competitors, what is going to be the result? 
‘ry friends, all you haveto know is human nature. God made men selfish. 
Ido not mean to say that He made a mistake when He did, because se)fish- 
‘es is merely the outgrowth of an instinct of self-preservation. It is the 
normal development of a man’s desire to protect himself; but query ery 
a knows human nature knows how easy it is to develop that side of a 
wan's being. I find a man who says he is not selfish, but when 
Ido I ind a man whocan prove it only by his own affidavit. 

We get ideas from every source. An idea is the most important thing 
that a man can get into his head. An idea will control a man’s life. An idea 
will revolutionize a community, a state, a nation, the world. And we never 
know when we are going toget anidea. Sometimes we get them when we 
do not want to get them, and sometimes we get them from sources which 
would not be expected tofurnish ideas) We get them from our fellow-men; 
we get them frora inanimate nature; we get them from the animals about 
us. 1 once got % valuable idea from some ho I was riding through Iowa, 
and saw some hogs rooting in a field. The first thought that came to my 
mind was that those hogs were destroying a great deal in value, and then 
my mind ran back to the time when I lived upon a farm and we had hogs. 

hen I thoughtof the way in which we used to protect property from the 
hogs by putting rings in the noses of the hogs; and then the question came 
to me. Why did we doit? Notto peep the hogs from getting fat, for we were 
more interested in their getting fat than they were; the sooner they got fat 
the sooner we killed them; the oy they were in getting fat the longer 
they lived. But why did we put the rings in their noses? So that while 
they were getting fat they would not destroy more than they were worth. 
And then the thought came to me that one of the great purposes of govern- 
ment was to put rings in the noses of hogs. I do not mean to say anything 
offensive, but we are all h . 
trespass upon the rights of others. 

I believe in self-government. I believe in the doctrines that underlie this 
Government. I believe that people are capable of governing themselves. 
Why? Because in their sober moments they have helped to put rings in 
their own noses, to protect others from themselves, and themselves from 
others in hours of temptation. And so I believe we must recognize human 
nature. We must ize selfishness, and we must so make our laws that 
people shall not be permitted to trespass upon the rights of others in their 
efforts tc .ecure advantages for themselves. 

I believe society is interested in the independence of every citizen. I wish 
we might have a condition where every adult who died might die leaving to 
his widow and children enough property for the education of his children 
and the support of his widow. Society is interested in this because if a man 
dies and leaves no provision for his wife and children the burden falls upon 
society. But while I wish to see every person secure for himself a compe- 
tency, I do not want him to destroy more than he is worth while he is doing 
that. And I believe the principle of monopoly finds its inspiration in the de- 
sire of men to secure by ey what they can not secure in the open field 
of competition. In other w , if I were going to try to find the root of the 
monopoly evil, I would do as I have often had occasion to do—go back to the 
Bible for an explanation—and I would find it in the declaration that the love 
of money is the root of all evil. 

I will not ask you all to agree with me; we have not met here as a body of 
men whoagree. We have met here asa body of men who are seeking the 
light, and each ought to be willing to hear what every other person has to 
say, and each of us should desire the triumph of that which is true more than 
the triumph of that which he may think to be true. 

Let me repeat that the primary cause of meneney is the love of money and 
the desire to secure the fruits of monopoly; but I believe that falling prices, 
caused by the dollar, have contributed to this desire, and intensified 
it, because people, the fall in prices, and measuring the loss of invest- 
ments, have looked about for some means to protect theniselves from this 
loss, and they have ionek in combinations to hold up prices to protect their 
investments from a loss which would not have occurred but for the rise in 
o vals e, dollars = fall in the ee of eres. hina ties Aine 

nother thing my judgment, a mon y isa hig riff. 
Nobody can dispate thata law, an import duty, cankinen trast to charge 
for its product price of a 


In hours of temptation we are likely to 


similar foreign product plus the tariff. 
Now, some have that to put everything on the free list that 
trusts make would the trusts. I do not agree with this statement as 
it is made so broadly. ve that the high tariff has been the means of 


extortion, and that it has aided trusts to collect more than they otherwise 
could collect. But I do not believe you could destroy all trusts by putting 
free Why? Because, if an article can be 
ly as it can be produced abroad, the trust 
, although it could not extort so much 
of th re some a, rey = et 
e tariff, we can destroy mon: until we © ax at the root o: 
the tree and make impossible by law. . 

_ It has been discrimination by railroads hasaided the trusts. 
No question * If one man can secure from a railroad better rates 
than another man, he will be able to run the other man out of business. And 
there is no question that discrimination and favoritism secured by one cor- 
ae against a rival have been largely eagrecnental = enghiing z,tbe fa- 

Secieare practical! acomplete mon . Now, can 
be remedled by laws th prevent this discrimination; t when we pre- 
vent the when we place roducer upon the same foot- 
ing and absolutely favoritism, monopoly may stillexist. The remedy 
must go further. It must be complete enough to prevent the organization 


“aaa 
Yow, what can be done to t the ization of a monopoly? I 
preven organ poy an t 


z 





think we differ in than we do in our opinion of 

venture the m that C will defend monopoly as a a. or 

cee os a goed . but I ; ~~ os difference will 

want, moment, to discuss the remedy. 

rela have a dui : t. We have a State goverment anda 

this dual form of government has its s advan. 
can ye 
it also haw ft you prosecute a trust in the United 


h State and nation, and that 


ould In the first place, every State has, or 
= A is ie eee woe, & the Je - 
— couaucive to welfare of the ote: 
be intrust = fom rg a State Ge ae 
become them. create a on 
. best interests, they can destroy that corpora- 
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tion, and we can safely trust them both to create and annihilate, if conditions 
make annihilation necessary. In the second place, the State has, or should 
have, the right to prohibit any foreign corporation from doivg business in 
the State, and it has, or should have, the right to impose such restrictions 
and limitations as the people of the State may think necessary upon foreign 
corporations doing business in the State. Inother words, the people of the 
State not only should havea right to create the corporations they want, but 
Ger should be permitted to protect themselves against any outside corpo- 
ration. 

But I do not think thisis sufficient. I believe, inaddition toa State remedy, 
there must be a Federal remedy, and I believe Congress has, or should have, 
the power to place restrictions and limitations, even to the point of prohibi 
tion, upon any corporation organized in any State that wants to do business 
outside of the State. I -~ that Congress has, or should have, power to place 
upon the corporation such limitations and restrictions, even to the point of 
Sa. as may to Congress seem necessary for the protection of the 
public. 

Now, I believe that these concurrent remedies will prove effective. To 
repeat: The people of every State shall first decide whether they want to 
create a corporation. They shall aiso decide whether they want any outside 


corporation to do business in the State, and if so, upon what conditions; and 
then Congress shall exercise the right to place upon every corporation doing 
business outside of the State in which it is organized such limitations and 
restrictions as may be necessary for the protection of the public. 

I do not believe that the people of one State can rely upon the people of 
another State in the management of corporations. And I will give youa 


reason: I have here a letter that was sent out by a Delaware corporation, 
with an office in New York. It is a most remarkable document—the most re- 
markable document on this subject that has ever fallen under my observa- 
tion. We havetalked about New Jersey having a law favorable to trusts 
I have a letter here which shows that in Delaware they adopted a law for the 
surpose of making Delaware more friendly to the trusts than New Jersey. 
Pet me read the letter. Itisa little long, but it will repay reading. 

The State of Delaware has just adopted the most favorable of existing 
general corporation laws—one marking a forward step in the evolution of 
corporations. lt does not encourage reckless incorporation, nor permit the 
existence of wild-cat companies; but it furnishes at the least expense ample 
rights to stockholders, and reduces restrictions upon corporate action to the 
minimum. The enactment is not the result, as in the case of most States, of 
hesitating, halting, enacting, amending, and repealing, but it is a logical and 
systematic measure, framed by a committee of able lawyers appointed by the 
legislature to examine the various statutes of the various States, and pre- 

re a bill which should embody the good and eliminate the bad points of ex- 
feting law. The law is based broadly upon that of the State of New Jersey, 
and embraces all the beneficial provisions and safeguards found in the laws 
of that State. It has, however, in many respects, advanced far beyond New 
Jersey, and makes Delaware a much more attractive home for business cor- 
porations. 

In the following salient provisions the Delaware and New Jersey laws are 
substantially identical, namely: Any three persons may oaganize a copora- 
tion; second, it may engage in any lawful business excepting banking; third, 
its existence may be perpetual or limited; fourth, it may purchase and deal 
in real or personal property wherever situated and to any desired amount; 
fifth, it may be a mortgagee or eee sixth, it may conduct business any- 
where in the world; seventh, stock may be issued for property purchased 

and in Delaware for services rendered), and in the absence of fraud the 
sna ent of the directors as to the value of such property or services is con- 
elusive; eighth, it may easily wind up its affairs and dissolve itself; ninth, its 
capital stock may not be more than $2,000, and only $1,000 of this need be sul- 
scribed for; tenth, the amount of capital stock which it may issue is unlim- 
ited; eleventh, it may file its certificate of incorporation and even commence 
business before any sum whatever is — in; twelfth, it may have different 
classes of stock, with different = leges or restrictions; thirteenth, the 
charter may be easily amended; fourteenth, only one director need be a resi- 
dent of Delaware; fifteenth, the capital stock may be easily diminished or 
increased; sixteenth, the corporation may be readily merged or consolidated 
into other corporations; seventeenth, it may own and vote upon the stock of 
other corporations; eighteenth, the incorporators may or may not limit the 
authority of the directors as to the liabilities. 

“The Delaware law possesses the following decidedadvantages: First, the 
original fee to be paid for incorporation is small—about three-fourths of that 
in New serecy, for instance; second, the annual tax is very sinall—one-half 
thatin New Jersey. Delaware is asmall State and does not need a very 
large revenue. Third, stockholders and directors may hold their meetings 
wherever they please and need never meet in the State of Delaware. (New 
Jersey stockholders must meet in that State.) You see itis a decided ad- 
vantage over the New Jersey law in that respect. “Fourth, the original 
stock and transfer books (which in a New Jersey corporation must be kept 
in the State) may be kept in or out of Delaware, in the discretion of the com- 

ny; fifth, the examination of the books by intermeddlers is much more 

ifficult under the Delaware law than under the laws of -— other State; 
sixth, the liability of the stockholders is absolutely limited when the stock 
has once been issued for cash, property, or services; seventh, stock may be 
issued in compensation for services rendered, and in the absence of fraud in 
the transaction, the judgment of the directors as to the value of such serv- 
ices is conclusive. (In New Jersey authority is given toissue stock for prop- 
erty, but not for service.) Eighth, for certain important classes of corners 
tions—as, for instance, , railway, telegraph, cable, electric light, 
steam heating, power, gas-piping lines, and sleeping-car companies, the ad- 
van is still more marked.” 

I we had some way of knowing what the additional advantages are, 
after paving reas the ordinary advantages. 

“Ninth, the annual rt of a Delaware corporation is required to give no 
secret or confidential information. 

™ the certificate need not show, nor need public record be in any 
way made of, the amount of stock subscribed by any incorporator.”’ 

And then theletter adds: “This company is authorized toactas the agent and 
trustee of corporations organized under the Delaware law. It will maintain 
the pal office of the company in Delaware and keep an agent in charge 
wi the State. It is formed for the purpose of facilitating the incorpora- 
tion of com in Delaware and of aiding them to comply, at a minimum 
ex with the uirements of the Delaware law. e@ are ready to aid 

give full inforunntion to incorporators or their coutisel, We do not inter- 

fere ween attorney and client. Wedonot conductalaw business. Copies 

of the Delaware law, and blank forms of information concerning Delaware 
ms, furnished on application. 

* All communications to us are confidential.” 

A VOICE FROM THE GALLERY. Colonel, Delaware and New Jersey are 
both Democratic States, are they not? 

Mr. BRYAN. They were not in 1896, 

ANOTHER VOICE FROM THE GALLERY. Has the gentleman any more ques- 
tions to ask? 

Mr. Bryan. Iam very giad to have questions asked, because we are seek- 
ing the truth. 
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e ee 
Mr. BRYAN. Well, I would say it would not be safe to have all th, 

Teliwien anni tion the gentl h 

‘ollowing out the suggestion the gentleman has made, I ; ‘ 
what I havesaid to this extent; My contention is that we lees beec aie 
the dollar above the man; that we have been picking ont favorites Ze ye 
stowing upon them special privil and every advantage we have «i. 
them has been given them to the detriment of other people. My conte::;” 
is that there is a vicious principle running through the various policies \, 
we have een pUseEene: that in our taxation we have been imposing yoy, ;;, 
great struggling masses the burden of government, while we have boyy... 
ing the privileges to a few people who will not pay their share of ti... 
penses of the Government. = 

Every unjust tax law is an indirect form of larceny. If, for instay,. 
man who —s pay og only pays $5, and one who ought to pay onl; 
$10, the law that compels this contribution from these twomen virtu;’| 
One method has occurred to me, and it seems to me a complete method. | $5 from one man's pocket and puts that $5 into the other man's pock: 
It may not commend itself to you. If you have something better, I shall ac ve claimed that when we collected our taxes we were making the jo. 
cept it in the place of this which I am about to suggest. But the method | people pay not only their share, but the share of the men whom they |, 
which occurs to me is this: That Congress should pass a law providing that | no chance to meet at the summer resorts. [have been gratified to note th). 
no corporation organized in any State should do business outside of the State | progress that you have been making in Illinois toward more equitablo (is;)j. 
in which it is organized until it receives from some power created by Con- | bution of the burdens of government. I heard it stated that there was q 

ress @ license authorizing it to do business outside of its own State. Now, | time —* few years ago when the agricultural implements owned |)y ¢), 
{ the corporation must come to this body created by Congress to secure per- | farmers living within the city limits of Chicago were assessed for more ¢}) 1 
mission to do business outside of the State, then the license can be granted | #11 the money in Chi returned for taxation by private citizens. [ do not 
upon conditions which will, in the first place, prevent the watering of stock; | know whether it was eor not, but I saw it stated as a fact. Thoro are 
in the second place, prevent monopoly in any branch of business; and, third, | Some people who have visible property, others who have invisible property, 
provide for publicity as to all of the transactions and business of the corpora- | 4nd the visible property is always taxed. 
tion. The invisible property has too often escaped, and as a result the }, 

A votcr. Colonel, would such a law be constitutional? owning visible property have not only paid their own taxes, but the taxos 

Mr. BRYAN. I was going to come to that. I am glad you mentioned it- | that should have been by the owners of invisible property. I have ad. 
What I mean to say is that Congress ought to pass oak a law, If it is uncon- | vocated an income tax use I believe it the most just tax. I do not mon. 
stitutional, and so declared fre Supreme Court, Iam in favor of an amend- | tion it to argue the question here, because I want to avoid the discussion of 
ment to the Constitution that will give Congress power to destroy trust in | any question that ht be considered partisan. If the Government wil] 
the country. The first condition which I suggest is that no water should be | quit picking out favorites, and follow the doctrine of equal rights to all and 
allowed in thestock. I donot with those who say it is a matter entirely | special privileges to no man, I have no fear that any man, by his own brain 
immaterial whether a ration has water in its stock or not. It may be | or his own muscle, will be able to secure a fortune so great as to be a menace 
true that, in the long run, if you are able to run as as the tion | to the welfare of his fellow-men. If we secure a government whose founda. 
can, the stock will fall to its natural level; but d all that time the harm | tionsare laid in justice and laws rng the doctrine of equality before 
goes on; during all that time the trust Fenaeiaatenee dividends | the law—if we can secure such a government and such Jaws—and wealth js 
upon capital represented by no money whatever. I do not believe that any | then accumulated to a point where it becomes dangerous, we can mect that 
State should permit the organ‘zation of a corporation with a single drop of | question when it arises, and I am willing to trust the wisdom of society to 
water in the stock of that corporation. The farmer can not inflate the value | meet every — that arises and remedy every wrong. 
of his land by watering the value of that land. The merchant in the store SIGMUND ZEISLER. What will you do, Colonel, with the multimMlionaires 
can not inflate the value of the goods upon his shelves. Why should the cor- | that already exist? Suppose they should hold and acquire all the industries— 
poration be permitted to put out stock that represents no real value? all the factories—and particularly industries? 

Why, there are instances where there are He of water for $1 of money. Mr. BRYAN. Do you mean before our laws go into operation? 

A Vorce. Seven. Mr. ZeIsLER. The multimillionaires that already exist. 

Mr. Bryan. Yes, a man suggests seven. Do I heara higher bid? I have Mr. Bryan. In the first Bison, private individuals have not been able 
known it to be twelve; but lama conservative man, and I must maintain | to securemonopolies,and are not likely todoso. Asto the multimillionaires 
my reputation. No man can defend stock that does not represent money | 2OW in existence, I would wait and see whether they would die off soon enough 
invested, and only in the case of a monopoly can you secure dividends upon to relieve the country of danger. Lifeisshort. If, however, their accumn. 
stock that does not represent money invested. lations should become a menace, I would then co er what measures would 

We had a law in Nebraska that was intended to regulate railroad rates. | be necessary for the protection of society. And this brings me to what I re- 
One railroad in our State was capitalized and bonded for more than five | SP as a very important branch of this subject. Iam glad the question was 
times what it would cost to duplicate the road, and yet the ju held that | #8ked; it calls attention to the difference between an individual afd a cor- 
in fixing rates and in determining what was fair com ‘or the rail- poration. Every trust rests upon a corporation—at least, that rule is so 
road we had to consider the watered stock as well as een at value of that | 2early unive that I think we can accept it as a basis for legislation. 
road, and when the case went to the Supreme Court the Supreme Court ren- | Every, trust rests upon a corporation, and every corporation is a creature of 
dered a decision which, while I can not quote its exact language, was in sub- | !@w._ The corporation isa man-made man. a 
stance this: That in dete what was a reasonable rate we had to take When God made man as the climax of creation, He looked upon His work 
into consideration a number of things besides the present value of that rcad, | ®24 said that it was and yet when God finished his work the tallest man 
measured by the cost of reproduction. * | was not much taller the shortest, and the strongest man was not much 

If the wa’ of the stock is permitted, then the ery of the innocent pur- stronger than the weakest. That was God’s plan. e looked upon His work 
chaser is raised, and you will be told that you must protect the man who | #24 said that it was not quite as good as it might be, and so we made a ficti. 
bought this 8 x No man ought to stan in the position of an innocent tious person, called a corporation, that is in some instances a hundred times, 
purchaser who buys stock in a corporation if that stock does not represent | @ thousand times, a million times stronger than the God-made man. Then 
actual mone invested, because he can find out what the stock stands for if we started this man-made t out among the God-made men. When God 
he will only investigate; but, as a matter of fact, the holdersof watered stock | ™#de man He placed a limit to his existence, so that if he was a bad man ho 
are able to collect dividends. Now, if this license is granted, then the first | could not do harm long; but when we made ourman-made man we gaised the 
condition can be that any corporation desiring to do business outside of the | !imit.as to.age. In some States a corporation is given perpetual lifo. 

State in which it is shall bring to board or body proof that When made man He brea into him a soul,and warned him that in 
that stock is bona fide and that there is no water init. In my judgment, | the next world he would be held accountable for the deeds done in the flesh; 
when you take from monopoly the power to issue stock not represented by | but — we made = _manenade man “oa = give — iS soni, aoe fhe 
will half ward destroying monopol cap av unishmen world he need not w about the hereafter 
the Uni ~ States star a : = My contention is that the Seceeaaeet mas creat pe retain —~ 
an a man- e@ man mus! adm .* member now thy 
na The aw should provide for pablcty. a has been wall sald by men whe | Creator in the days of thy youth," and throughout thy entire 
tt te neon So cannes cali Gamnanathoner wns secrecy; and when you pro. | _ etme call your attention again to this distinction. We are not dealing 
vide for pu tity, so that the public can know just what there is te dhe oor. with the natural man; we are not dealing with natural rights. We are cval- 
poration: just what it is doug, and just whaé it is making, you will take | M& with the man-made man and artificial privileges. ony 
another long step toward the destruc of monopoly t government gives the government can © away. at the gov 

But I oh wii ts ete, S46 wad a Snip sinew ‘tele eines ernment creates it can control, and I insist that both the State government 
I want to go all the way, and make a m ney RR, Riek | ee re mee Pocenes She Dod mands man from the man- 
therefore, as a third condition, I suerest that ti not begranted | ‘| have faith that these questions will be settled, and settled right, !t I 
until the ‘corporation shows that it has not had a monopoly and is not at- this di that the i ral outgrowth 

- want to protest t octrine trust is a natu gro 
tempting a monopoly of any branch of industry or of any article of -.. of naturallaws. Itisnot true. The trust isthe natural outgrowth of un- 


handise—and then provide that, if the law is violated, the can condi crea man-mad rould 
revoked. Ido not believe in the Government giving privileges to be exer- naserel my A on the - und that it isdestiny, and that ’ ou 


cised by a corporation without reserving the right to withdraw them when n are aoe fact that it is proves that it is right; the {act 
those privileges have become hurtful to the people. that it is proves that it has come to stay. and the argument most frequently 

Now, I may be mistaken, but as I have studied the subject it has seemed | made in ames ate, azviam is, not that it is right and ought to stay, 
to me that this method of dealing with the trusts would prove an effective | but that it has come to stay whether you like it or not. I say that that is the 
method; but if you once esta the system and require the a tlten | argument that is usually advanced in behalf of an error—it is here, it has 


engress con from, ear to add such come to —what are to do about it? 
for protection of the Mic from the greed and avarice of great ° I believe tha, in a ci sonics ‘the quention is not what is, but what 
Bon m 


Ihave read you this letter in order to show you that where a State can 
gain an advantage from the incorporation of these great aggregations of 
wealth it is not safe to place the people of other States at the tender mercies 
of the people of such a State as may desire to collect its running expenses 
from the taxation of corporations organized to prey upon people outside, 

I read the letter to show how impossible it is for the people in one State to 
depend for protection upon the people in another State; and while, as I say, 
I believe the people of every State should have the power to create corpora- 
tions and to restrain, to limit, and, if necessary, to annihilate, yet 1 believe 
that no complete remedy will be found for the trust until the Federal Gov- 
ernment, with a power sufficiently comprehensive to reach into every nook 
and corner of the country, lays its hands upon these trusts and declares that 
they shall no longer exist. 

I am here to hear,to receive information, and to adopt any method that 
anybody can .grepees that looks to the annihilation of the trusts. 
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tions of wealth. Ido n so far ought to that every ust be arranged at the bar of rea- 
wate corporations, but 1 say this: ; . Ifyou can prove that is let it stay; but if you can not 
That it is created for the public good, and that it should never be permi oon. inhi you can not behind the emer ‘that it is here and 
Sore ony pefvligmes 6oanp weich are privileges | riba once not eb rd Panis eek ane wane Dee phe to ges rid of 
{ an t ie gev ria 

ought to vikioowa from it. vd aie cele nob gone. io it is the dut of every citizen to 


first see whether we can preserve the benefits of 

A a Wold 9. apply that to rich individuals also? Suppose 
DELEGATE. 

Rockefeller did it. on his own ascount? - 


that 
to his ae the benefit of his conscience and his judgment, «nd 
cast his aoe i amen a ; great, upon the right sige of Srey question 
of questions we should find out what will 
strong rather than what. will mako them 


i 
ks 
E 
: 


Mr. Bryan. We have not a t yet wherean individual has been | rich. “A good name is to be chosen than great riches." Shal! we 
able to do and, in my j if ata those laws that Gorkie the athlon of esonny Se Coens Sew such the man & soln to steal 
grant special pa wees and some men the favorites of the puesta. = the of Bis gullies coment! 0, my Semone, we me aoc de ane 

man, brain and muscle, could ever earn enough mon ons veges. 5 Digs? evened, ae were ve to me opo 
to be harmful tothe seopl a oe would reduce of the articles that we bave to purchase, I would 


A DELEGATE. W ly to the banks reporting five hundred mil- 
lions of money in the vaults and four billions of loans? 


E 
z 
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for a reason W. to my mind, overshadows all pect- 
The reason is this: Pat the industrial system of this 












ei i hands of a few men, and let them determine the price of raw 
nation sl. is price of the finished product, and the wages paid to labor, and 
you will ‘have an Lash eg aristocracy beside which a landed aristocracy 
innocen g. 
wea a in error, but, in my judgment, a government of the people, b 


and for the people, will be impossible when a few men control ail 
the peotes. of production. and dole out 


aily bread to all the rest on such 
terms as the few may prescribe. I believe that this nation is the hope of the 
world. I believe 


that the Declaration of Independence was the grandest 
jocument ever mned A human hands. Thetruths of that declaration are 
condensed into Tour grea propositions: That all men are created equal: that 
they are endowed with inalienable rights; that governments are instituted 
among men to preserve those rights, and that governments derive their just 
wers from the consent of the governed. Such a government is impossible 
Poder an industrial arist . Place the food and clothing, all that we eat 
and wear and use, in the hands of a few people, and instead of being a gov- 
ernment of the ie it will be a government of the syndicates, by the syn- 
dicates, and for thesyndicates. Establish such a government and the people 
will soon be powerless to secure a 1 tive remedy for any abuse. 

Establish such a system, and on the night before election the employees 
will be notified not to come back on the day after election unless the trusts’ 
candidate is successful. Establish such a government, and instead of givin 
the right of suffrage to the ple you will virtually give the right of suf- 
frage to the heads of mon with each man empowered to vote as many 
times as he has employees. I am not vane to place the laboring men of 
this country absolutely at the mercy of the heads of monopolies. Iam not 
willing to place the men who produce the raw material absolutely in the 
hands of the mono because when you control the price that a man is to 
receive for what he uces you control the price that he is to receive for 
his labor in the production of that thing. 

The farmer has no wages, except as wages are measured by the price of his 
product, and when you place it in the power of the trust to fix the price of 
what the farmer se it in the power of the trust to lower the 
wages that the farmer ves for his work, and when you place it in the 
ower of the trust to raise the price of what he buys you do the farmer a 

ouble injury, because he burns the candle at both ends, and suffers when 
he sells to the trust a when he buys of the trust. 
have to 


Some people separate the laboring man who works in the 
factory from the la’ man who works on the farm. I[ want to warn the 
laboring men in the that they can not separate themselves from 


those who toil on the farm without inviting their own destruction. I beg 
the laboring men in the factories not to join the monopolies to crush the 
farmer, for as soon as the farmer is crushed the laboring man will be crushed, 
and in a test of endurance the farmer will stand it longer than the laboring 


man. 
I come from an agricultural State—one of the great agricultural States of 
this nation—and I want to say to you that while our people are, I believe, a 
unit against the trusts, we can stand the trusts longer than the laboring man 
can; we can stand all the vicious policies of government longer than the 
laboring man can. © farmer was the first man on the stene when civiliza- 
tion began, and he will be the last one to disappear. The farmer wants to 
own his home; he ought to own it. I think that this nation is safer the larger 
the proportion of home owners. I want every man with a family to own his 
home; the farmer wants to own his home, bat if you will not allow him to 
own his home, he can rent. He will have to be euplages to work the farm. 
Take his farm from him by mortgage if you like, but the man who fore- 
closes the mortgage and buys the property will not work the farm. He will 
need the farmer to work for him, and he will have to give the farmer enough 
to live on or the farmer can not work. When prices fall so low that the 
farmer can not buy coal he can burn corn. But when prices fall so low that 
the coal miner can not buy corn, he can not eat . You can drive the 
farmer down so that he can not buy factory-made goods; but his wife can do 
like the of old—make the clo aias for the family off of the farm; but 
when = come yom factories it take all of the accumulated wealth of 
a oe, oe the ie brought to the point of starvation by vicious, 
7 


on. 
But, my friends, why should we try to see who can hold out the longest in 
suffering? Why try to see who can endure the most hardships and res live? 
Why not try tosee who can contribute most to the tness and to the glory 
and to the prosperity of this nation? Why not vie with each other to see 
whocan contribute most to make this Government what the fathers intended 
it to be?_ For one hundred years this nation has been the light of the world. 


For one hundred years the struggling people of all nations have looked to 
this nation for hope and iration. Let us settle these great questions; let 
us teach the world the blessing of a government that comes from the peo- 


ple; let us show them bow happy and how prosperous people can be. God 
2 all men, and He did not some to crawl on hands and knees and 
others to ride upon their backs. Let us show what can be done when we put 
into actual practice the great principles of human equality and of equal 
its. Then this nation will fa its holy mission, and lead the other na- 
aus step by step in the progress of the human race toward a higher civiliza- 


SECOND SPEECH. 


I would not occupy the time n, but for the fact that‘the gentleman 
from Indiana ‘ Foulke has referred to a plan which I suggested, and I 
am afraid fully understand it. 

Just a word to the plan: I want to repeat that it was not gre- 
sented as the nor is it necessarily the bes — It issimplya plan, 

was sorry the gentleman got through destroying this plan, he 
did not a one. Poli agnosticism is of no t value to the 
pabie. to to do is often a convenient position to occupy, but 
t contributes very to the settlement of a question. 

My plan is this: that the State has, or should have, the right to cre- 
ate whatever the le of the State desire. 

Second, or should havo, the right toimpose such limita- 
tions upon an outside tion as the people of the State may think neces- 

for their own That protects the rights of the people of the 

State to say, first, ey shall organize in their State, and, 

what shall permit to come from other States to do 

that Government has, or should have, the right to im- 

Dose such as may think necessary upon any corporation 
wah Som outside of the State in which it is o d, 

In preserve to the people of the State all the rights that 
they now at the same time have exercise a concurrent rem- 
ety te State . When the Federal Government licenses 
it 7 of the State in which it was organized, 

in any State, under the conditions im- 
by that: to the conditions imposed by the Federal 
away from the people an 
now | but Svoulh have the Pudaee! Gotercusoat and the State gov- 
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ernment exercise the powers that may be necessary to annihilate every 
monopoly. 
I do not agree with the gentleman that you can not annihilate a monopoly 


I believe it is possible to do so. While the gentleman was speaking [ could 
not help thinking of the lines of a song. While ne was destroying every 
remedy suggested, and yet presenting no other, I thought of the lines: 


‘“Plunged in a gulf of deep despair, 
Ye wretched sinners lie.” 


Now, it is a great deal easier to find fault with a remedy proposed than to 
propose a remedy which is faultless. Macaula [ think he is the author of 
the remark—has said that if any money was to be made by disputing the law 
of gravitation, able men could be found to write articles against the truth of 
thatlaw. [haveno doubt that any remedy that is proposed will be assaulted 
But those who believe that the trusts must go will accept the best remedy 
they can find, try it, and then accept a better one, if a better one is proposed, 
and keep on trying until the people are protected. 

Now, this is a conference, We have not met here to destroy the trusts. 
Every law for the annihilation of the trusts must be secured through polit 
ical action. Weare here to discuss the 2 questions. Weare here to contrib- 
ute what we van and to hear what other bave tosay. Weare here to con 
sider the various remedies proposei. 1 ©1 not sure the remedy which I 

ropose is unconstitutional. [am notsure hat the Constitution would pro- 
1ibit such an act of Congress asI suggest. Suppose that Congress should 
say that whenever a corporation wants to do business outside of the State it 
must apply to and receive from some body, created by Congress for the pur 
pose, a license to do business. Su pee the law should provide three condi- 
tions upon which the license could be issued: 

1. That the evidence should show that there was no water in the stock. 

2. That the evidence should show that the corporation has not attempted 
in the past, and is not now attempting, to monopolize any branch of indus 
wry or any article of merchandise; and 

. Providing for that publicity which everybody has spoken of and about 
which —s M agrees. 

Suppose that is done. Who is here to say that such a law would be uncon 
stitutional? The Supreme Court, in deciding the Knight case, did not say 
that a broader law than the present one would be unconstitutional. It is 
true that there are things in the decision which suggest that, but until 
that question is presented to the court you can not say that the court has 
passed upon it. It is alsotrue that Justice Harlan, in his dissenting opinion, 
assumed that a broader law would be held unconstitutional, but no one has 
a right to say that if such a lawas I suggest were passed and reviewed by the 
Supreme Court it would be held unconstitutional. But suppose the law is 
passed and held unconstitutional; then we can amend the Constitution. 

The gentleman suggests that it is a difficult thing to get two-thirds of both 
Houses and three-fourths of the States to favor such an amendment. That 
is true. Itisa difficult thing; but if the people want to destroy the trusts, 
they can control two-thirds of both Houses and three-fourths of the States 
But what is the alternative? Sit down and do nothing? Allow them to 
trample upon you, ride rough-shod over you, and then thank God that you 
still ve seme left? The people are told to be contented; but I think con- 
tentment may be carried too far. 

I heard of a man once who had been taught to be contented with his lot, 
and finally became very poor, and traded off his coat for a loaf of bread 
Before he had a chance to eat the bread a dog came along and snatched it 
away fromhim. He felt a little indignant at first, but finally that feeling of 
contentment came back to him, and as he watched the dog turn around a 
corner in the road carrying the bread away, he said: “ Well, thank God, I 
still have my appetite left."’ 

Now, there are people who seem to think we ought to be satisfied with any- 
thing. My friends, the American people are entitled to the best that there 
is. The American people are entitled to the best system on every subject. 
I believe when these questions are presented to the ‘American people they 
will select and secure the best system. I do not believe it necessary for us 
to sit down eens and permit a great aggregation of wealth to strangle 
every competitor. I do not believe that it is in accordance with our dignity 
as a people, or in accordance with the rights of the people, to say that be- 
cause a great corporation is organized, therefore, it should be permitted to 
go into the field of a rival, undersell it until it bankrupts it, raising the 
money by higher prices somewhere else. I don't think it necessary for us to 
do that. 

I have only suggested a plan. It may not be the best plan. If you have 
anything better, propose it. If there is any amendment that you can think 
of that will improve it, suggest it. Iam anxious to apply a remedy. 

Let me suggest one other thing that I believe will be a step in the right 
direction. The great trouble has been that, while our platforms denounce 
corporations, corporations control the elections and place the men who are 
elected to enforce the law under obligations to them. 

Let me propose a remedy—not a remedy, buta step in the right direction. 
Let the laws, State and national, make it a penal offense for any corporation 
to contribute to the campaign fund of any political party. Nebraska has 
such a law, sed two years ago. Tennessee has such a law, passed two 
yearsago. Such a measure was introduced in the State of New York, but 
so far it has not become a law. 

You remember the testimony taken before a Senate committee a few 
years ago, when the head of the sugar trust testified that the sugar trust 
made itits business to contribute ipeemecign funds, and when asked to which 
one it contributed replied that it depended upon circumstances. 

“To which fund do you contribute in Massachusetts?’ was asked. “To 
the ublican fund.” “To which fundin New York?” “To the Demo 
cratic fund.” “To which fund in New Jersey?’ and the man replied: 
“Well, I will have to look at the books; that is a doubtful State.” 

Now, that is almost a literal reproduction of the testimony of one great 
rer on the subject of campaign contribution. I don’t mean to say 
that that remedy will be a complete one, but I believe that when you prevent 
a corporation from contributing to campaign funds you will make it easier 
to secure remedial legislation ause sonie corporations are compelled to 
contribute; they are lackmailed into contribution, and such a law would 
protect a corporation that did not want to contribute, and also prevent a 
corporation from contributing that did want to contribute. 

the le are in earnest = can destroy monopoly,and you never can 
do anything in this until the people are in earnest. When the American peo- 
ie un d what the monopoly question means, I believe there will be no 
power, political, financial, or otherwise, to prevent the people from taking 
on of every branch of Government, from President to the Supreme 

and making the Government responsive to the people's will. 


Such, Mr. Speaker, are the words of William J. Bryan, as an- 
notated by himself. I submit that they completely refute the 
charge that he has favored this constitutional amendment or any- 
thing in any way resembling it. 
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HON. THEODORE F. KLUTTZ, 


OF NORTH CAROLINA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Friday, June 1, 1900. 


The House having under consideration the joint resolution (H. J. Res. 138) 
proposing an amendment to the Constitution of the United States— 

Mr. KLUTTZ said: 

Mr. Speaker: I regard the proposal of this amendment by the 
majority at this time as one of the most remarkable of all the 
phenomena ef legislation. 

For six long months the Republican majority, with absolute 
control of this House, with a stalwart in the chair, with carefull 
constituted committees, with iron-clad rules, has sat here stolid, 
indifferent alike to appeal and abuse; deaf to the remonstrances 
of the minority, and to the demands of the people for legislation 
for the extirpation, or at least the repression, of trusts. 

Deaf, dumb, and blind for six long months, that majority, in the 
very closing hours of the session, just six days before the time 
fixed for adjournment, has at last awakened to the fact that the 
demands of an outraged and indignant public must, in show at 
least. be heard. The smitings of guilty conscience, the realiza- 
tion that something must be done, coupled with the fear that 
something might be done to curb the trusts, has found hypocrit- 
ical and fraudulent expression in both the matter and the manner 
of this proposed constitutional amendment. 

Let me quote it in full: 

ARTICLE XVI. 

Section 1. All powers conferred by this article shall extend to the several 
States and Territories, the District of Columbia, and all territory under the 
one and subject to the jurisdiction of the United States. 

Seco. 2. Congress shall have power to define, ulate, prohibit, or dissolve 
trusts, monopolies, or combinations, whether existing in the form of a cor- 
poration or otherwise. 

The several States may continue to exercise such power in any manner 
not in conflict with the laws of the United States. 

Szc. 3. aera l have power to enforce the provisions of this article 
by appropriate legislation. 

Section 1 seeks to write into the Constitution the false and im- 
perialistic theory, which in the recent Porto Rican discussion was 
so ably combatted not only by the Democratic minority, but also 
by such able lawyers on the Republican side as McCauL, LitTLe- 
FIELD, CRUMPACKER, SMITH, LORIMER, and others, that the Consti- 
tution does not ex proprio vigore extend over all territory under the 
sovereignty and subject to the jurisdiction of the United States. 

No constitutional amendment has ever contained such lan 
or admission, and none ever will, so long as the American ple 
are mindful of the teachings of the fathers and the traditions of 
liberty. To enact this section into law would be to admit that 
territory may be acquired, held, and governed by the United 
States outside of and without regard to the Constitution, unless 
that instrument shall be expressly extended to such territory by 
Congress or by constitutional amendment. It would admit all 
& ate of the imperialists, and make the President imperator 

Even a cursory reading of section 2 will expose its true charac- 
ter and intent. It strikes down the power of the States, does 
away with the last fragment of the doctrine of States’ rights, and 
lodges in Congress the sole power— 

define, late. prohibit, or ve 
Sali exiting inthe ak Seo, a ae, 

Mark the ngecgst If this amendment be adopted, the Con- 
gress has this awful, exclusive, controlling power, and has it ab- 
solutely. With a Co controlled and dominated by the 
trusts, as this Congress is, can any sensible man doubt how that 
power would be exercised? Corrupt combinations of capital for 
the oppression of labor would go unscathed, while combinations 
of labor for tion against such corrupt combinations would 
be “ defined” as unlawful with a \ 

The tobacco trust would have cutting $6 fuer, while the tobacco 
growers and manufacturers who dared combine to resent its 
rapacity would soon find themselves ‘‘defined” into the peni- 
tentiary. But why ee ee 

Under this amendment trusts would need but to buy and 
control one house of Congress to effectually prevent any legisla- 
tion whatever them. 

And how transparently deceitful and fraudulent is the second 
paragraph of this section: 


The several States may continue to exercise such power in any manner 
not in conflict with the laws of the United States. 
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The merest tyro ir the law can not be deceived by fal. 
tense like this. 

Congress w*ll have the power not only to regulate the inters;a;, 
operations of the trusts—and it has this power now—but ;; jj 
have the right to invade the States and to *‘ define ” and crus) any 
corporation or combination in any State, whether engaged jn j))¢..;. 
state or foreign commerce or not, regardless of the laws , 
State. 

When Congress legislates it makes “‘the laws of the Unite 
States,” and under this amendment no State may make any |, 
in conflict therewith. Thus, supreme power is sought to b0 coy. 
ferred upon Congress, and the States stripped of all power over 
their own corporations or those of other States doing |usinec, 
within their borders. Trust-ridden, trust-controlled, trust-sup. 
ported, trust-loving as the Republican party is, do you expect 
any sane man to believe that you intend, expect, or desire this 
amendment to become a part of the organic law of the land? 

Delude not yourselves thus. If you had intended or desired to 
secure its passage why did you hold this amendment back to the 
closing days of the session? Why did you refuse the Democrat, 
minority of the committee the poor privilege of even seving jt 
until it was ready for introduction into the House? Why did yoy 
bring it in under acast-iron rule, which permitted no opportunity 
of amendment and which allowed time for only the most meagey 
discussion? Why did you, purposely, so objectionably fraine it 
as = render its acceptance by the Democratic minority impos. 
sible? 

The poor explanation of the distinguished gentleman from Ohio 
[Mr. GROSVENOR] that it is the — of the majority, that the 
majority must take the responsibility, and that therefore the mi. 
nority must have no voice in framing it, but be content to vote for 
or against it without power of amendment, is so weak as to dem- 
onstrate the absence of all possible excuse or explanation for this 
remarkable course of the or 

True, the majority must take the responsibility for legislation, 
but here a two-thirds majority is required. You have no such 
majority, and can therefore have no hope of passing this amend- 
ment without large help from the minority; yet you deny that 
minority all help in framing or considering it, and deliberately 
frame it so as to render their support impossible. 

Out upon such humbug. 

Then again, you can not but know that even if the gantlet of 
this House was run, your amendment could not possibly pass the 
Senate at this session, and would hang up for service in the next 
Presidential election; after which, if you again succeed in delud- 
ing the le and buying the Presidency, you could easily have 
it ‘lefeated in the Senate, and the farce would be over. Besides, 

ou might use it as a threat to fry more fat out of the trusts. You 
ee too, and the country knows, that even if this amendment 
should pass both House and Senate, there can be no hope of its 
ratification by three-fourths of all the States, without which it 
can never become a _ of the Constitution. 

Unless I am greatly mistaken in the temper and patriotism of 
this House, your proposed measure will be ignominiously defeated 
here and that defeat will have the approval of the people of this 
great Republic. 

You are indulging in a cheap “play to the grandstand.” but, 
ostrich-like, you are befooling only yourselves. As evidence of 
this I call attention to but two of the many unmistakable utter- 
ances of the press on this question. 

First, I commend this extract from the Washington Post, a 
great independent paper, which supports the Administration 
whenever it can do so without stultification. 

DEMOCRATIO POSITION ON TRUSTS. 


Our Democratic friends in Congress are to be congratulated upon the 
attitude they have assumed to the constitutional amendment projosed 
by the House Committee on the Judiciary, of which Hon. GeorGe W. Ky, of 

Ww . tion is obviously impracti 
F was inte to be so.. By supporting it the 
Democrats would have deliberately connived ata virtually permanent retir: 
ment of the trust issue; withdrawn it from the cam , and thereby 
robbed their of one of its most powerful engines of war. They ex 
press their ut belief in the sincerity of any re’ mtative Republican 
effort to curtail the power of the trusts. It would have been, therefore, 
suicidal on their part tocommit themselves to an arrangement most pl; ably 
calculated to serve the alleged p of their antagonists. 3 

There was still another serious , Which is set forth in clause 3 of 
the resolution adopted by the Democratic caucus on Tuesday night: 
t tional amendment proposed by the Wepu elem eee thn ms Sielary 

2 ™ oO e Judiciary 
Committee unlessamended by ou section! thereof and adding thereto 
in section 2, in lieu of these words, * several States may continue to ex 
ercise such in any manner not in conflict with the laws of the | witel 
States,’ the : "Nothing in this article, nor any act of Congress 11 


ursuance thereof, Searen SS Shestge of inipads, om of the rights or 
ewer held any of the States prior to its adoption.’ ” ¥ 


proposition ‘not only ere nS roenrs rded the Ray 
action against trusts. rere nitely, all gov- 
hd ay = incidental ps A e Democrats 
of the paign of , but . in case the 
take ent of the rights and 
course other ‘ such opi . they could not have 
ya. referred to. Their present position, 12 
this matter at least, seems to be unassailable. __ 


pre- 


f such 








[further beg to commend to your prayerful consideration the 
following from the Washington Ti nes, and particularly to the 
extract therein contained from the rabid, radical Administration 
organ, the New York Sun: 


THE SIXTEENTH AMENDMENT. 


The agents of the Administration in the House of Representatives will be 
Jcome to whatever satisfaction is coming to them on account of their cheap 
political trick in taking up a proposed constitutional! amendment ostensibly 
vimed at their masters, the trusts, six days before the date set for adjourn- 


i of the majority leaders in the House are hugging themselves over 
the achievement, believing it to be a monster of ingenuity which will “put 
the Democrats in a hole;”’ but it will do oe of the kind. [ts hypocrisy 
js so barefaced and its object so clear that it will serve to bring the richly 
deserved contempt of the country upon its authors and supporters. This 
view of the matter is held by eminent Republican as well as Democratic 
authorities. The leading organ of the party in the country, the New York 
Sun, yesterday edito: y referred to the Jenkins joint resolution in these 
tenWhen we say plainly that this is the most dishonest and therefore the 
most discreditable piece of work achieved during the present session by the 
leaders of Republican policy in the House, we are not speaking of the merits 
of the proposed amendment. Its revolutionary character, the sweepin 
change it would effect in the entire system of our institutions, the bestowa 
upon Congress of an unlimited and arbitrary power over all private business 
in all the States and without regard to State lines or State rights, need not 
even be discussed. There is no more prospect of its adoption by a two-thirds 
vote of both House and Senate, and of its ratification by the legislatures of 
three-fourths of the forty-five States than there is of the adoption of a con- 
stitutional amendment vesting in the Federal Government the direct man- 
agement of all the myriad industries of this land. 

“The dishonesty of the performance lies in the fact that there was no 
expectation on the part of the author of this resolution, or of the Republic- 
ans on the Judiciary Committee who favorably reported it. or of the Repub- 
licans in the House who were willing to vote for it, that the proposed six- 
teenth amendment, will ever amount to more than a campaign trick of the 
cheapest and unworthiest description." 

When one of its chiefest exponents denounces its action, as the Sun does, 
the Republican party need not indulge in any celebration over its blank- 
cartridge shot at the monopolistic elements which own and control it and 
furiish the money with which it expects to carry the next Presidential elec- 
tion. Amore dod piece of campaign idiocy than the sixteenth pre- 
tendment proposed against the trusts, by the men who are in Congress only 


by the grace and money of the trusts, is not to be found in all the pages of a 
not overclean American political history. 


No, gentlemen of the majority, your little piece of peanut 
politics will only bring down upon you the deserved contempt of 
an outraged and long-suffering peop'e. They know that your 
yarty is, and has been, the promoter, the friend, the shield and 
Pucker of the trusts. They know that your Attorney-General, 
purposely selected, with — power in the laws already on the 
statute book, has utterly failed to proceed against or prosecute a 
single one of the trusts. They know that it was with the money 
contributed by the trusts that you debauched election officers, 
bribed and intimidated voters, bought States, and stole the Presi- 
dency and the Congress; and they know you are playing to do it 
again. 

They have suffered under the insolence and arrogance, the 
heartlessness and penne cruelty of these corrupt and criminal 
aggregations of ill-gotten capital; they have traced the evil to its 
source, and know whence comes this brood of hell. They wage 
no war on capital as such; they welcome and would foster pro- 
ductive industry and enterprise, but they have determined in 
their righteous wrath that the trust must go. They have listened 
to their sorrow to the siren song of Republican promise, and they | 
know that the only hope of relief from the domination of the 
trusts, the only hope of the salvation of the plain people of ths | 
country from industrial slavery, lies in the rout and defeat of the 
Republican party and the election of a Democratic President | 
aud Congress, 

Well may you trim and dissemble; well may you try to deceive 
yet once again, by feigning to legislate against your makers and | 
masters. The people are aroused to the importance of this mighty 
contest, and though the odds are great, right will prevail against 
might, trath against falsehood, the people against the trusts, 

Nor is this the only count in the mighty indictment which you 
will have to answer at the ballot box in November. 

Your frequent and flagrant infractions of the Constitution; 
your disregard of solemn promises to the Porto Ricans; your 
murder of our brave soldiers in the Philippines by incompetent 
generalship; your determination to crush out liberty in these 
islands; your ia, which has committed you to the obso- 
lete Hay-Pauncefote treaty and renounced our right to build, 
mney and protect an American isthmian canal; your utter 
denial of even an of American axmpethy for the suf- 
fering South African Republics; the reign of loot and plunder 
in which your officials have reveled in Cuba and the Philippines; 
your ill-smelling scandal of Gage and the City National Bank; 
your absolute refusal to lighten any part of the burdens of the 
and many others of like ilk, are the sins for 
which you will be called to answer at the bar of enlightened and 
outraged public opinion. Your record is such as no party can 

If your were not holden, you would even 
the ane all the sees, the handwriting on the wall, 
© “Mene, mene, tekel, upharsin ” of the Republican party. 
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Twelve Years of National Administration, 1888 to 1900— 
The Fallacies of W. J. Bryan Exposed. 





SPEECH 


. or 
HON. CHARLES N. FOWLER, 
OF NEW JERSEY, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Saturday, June 2, 1900, 


The House having under consideration the joint resolution (H. J. Res. 138) 
proposing an amendment to the Constitution of the United States 

Mr. FOWLER said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: This Government being one of, by, and for the 
people, is in effect a great corporation, in which every voter isa 
stockholder. 

Every four years the stockholders have a meeting to select a 
manager of its affairs. It is a simple, plain, business proposition. 
On the 6th of November every voter will have an opportunity to 
express his opinion as tothe honesty and capacity of the two great 
parties. No one will have the hardihood to say that either of the 
great parties, if intrusted with power, would preceed to steal 
money out of the Treasury. 

Nor will any sane man have the audacity to say that either Mr. 
McKinley or Mr. Bryan is personally dishonest, however widely 
he may differ from the one or the other upon political questions. 
Capacity alone, then, of leaders and parties is left for comparison, 
discussion, and decision. Jt is not sufficient that a national Ad- 
ministration, through its policies, shall keep some of the people 
employed some of the time or some of the people employed all of 
the time or all of the people employed some of the time. But a 
truly wise, patriotic, and American Administration should keep 
all of the people employed all of the time, and that, too, at the 
highest wages paid to man. 

To every. intelligent, fair-minded man, who is a patriot before 
he is a partisan, the experience of the past twelve years must be 
suggestive at least, if indeed not conclusively convincing upon 
his judgment, absolutely binding upon his political conscience, 
and all-controlling upon his action on election day, 

Do you candidly, honestly, and earnestly seek to know tho 
truth? Gotothe exchanges of the clearing houses of the coun- 
try, where the products of labor upon the farm and in the factory 
are so well and accurately reflected. No broader generalization 
of the activities and prosperity of our people, in every trade and 
occupation, in every nook and corner of our Republic, can be 
found. 


Amount of the exchanges of the clearing houses of the United States from 
1888 to September, 1900. 


SN, ti dé etenidisindeaGuiia daddies + tnchuliibeda sbwed wed etpéacen vbédaa¥e $48, 750, 886, 813 
R66 dds dba cee onns cdnedetarsewewcensiqoncesbveenseseccncedbonse 53,501, 411, 510 
i tddbiincebhes pdeceehenebecceds cocenesqrqesse eetese cence cases 5S, 845, 867, 095 
tt, chehnlounes eéncbeeqendaseud BUotCssotd pmatad Geédecone sadeosnocisate 57, 298, 737, 988 
DAC shndé dukes bas ceuinddesthbhiwoddbonbbubanqucsutehuctiwsdicdesh 60, 883, 572, 428 
nth dinin abil tetints abeddusd sbithdadaebbatnneinasooinonyin Gund 5S, 880, 682,425 
i sndlint petedsiedaneiaghmncenedng Geek émeatigeteeuktenh shanaten cncnntll 45, 028, 496, 746 
Tc ha siipadiddninebmnidiiite dcintanaal 5), O75, 155. 046 
DCTLG ubd atu ddbhadkensiGenstdddeodebascbbobobeobes cena sentanded 51,935, 651, 743 
cis 0s tibia hbgdhcbh peddnd siddd Hbke bate idhe babeteed theeeveréesduehech D4, 170,545, 00 
ORR IP ee ee ited eat tninin dihatunintinianied 58, 900, 661, 776 
1990 (seven months) .................-....... i eRe ne de) ee 63, 689, 443. 478 
FE CORRIEROOG DVS BUGGED coco ens odccncceccccsccedsecccoccccsc 88, 347, 745, 340 

TT cnttcitentitidinnde nian patedinniinthinihoheninment 92, 087, 5°8, 818 


From 1888, during the four yearsof Republican Administration, 
exchanges of our clearing houses steadily increased from $48.750.- 
886,813 in 1888 to the magnificent total of $60,883,572,488 in 1892. 

But from 1892, during four years of Demdcratic rule, our clear- 
ings fell from $60,883,572,438 to $51,935,651,733 in 1896, running as 
low as $45,000,000,000 in 1894. 

Mark this, and how great the contrast: From 1896, during Mr. 
McKinley’s Administration, we have gained on an average more 
than ten billions each year, the exchanges having gone up from 
$51,935,651,733 in 1896 to the surprising sum of $9?,037,558,818 in 
1900. 

Do we hope to keep American labor employed, with our vast 
mechanism of production, two-thirds or even one-half of the time, 
to supply our own needs, we must capture the markets of the 
world. We must send out our manufactured goods as well as 
our raw materials. The mechanic and the farmer are alike 
equally and mutually interested in this conquest of the fields of 
consumption. Therefore your interest, indeed the interest of 
every man under the flag, is obviously with that party which has 
achieved this much desired, indeed necessary, result. Again, let 
us supply the fatal comparison of policies. 
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Exports of the United States from 1889 to April, 1900, 





| Per cent 











Year. | Amount. /ofmanu- 
| factures. 
| | 

I i a celine ee i | $605,954, 507 | 19 
SR Se Se eee ee ae TB0—2R22, 609 18 
1990 - 845, 295, 828 17 
1841 . » edbtadhepebpococeonasoceccatip cioeceneenttntl 872, 270, 283 | 19 
SD «inte chpitnpacuingnaitenen uandelraaaamae manana 1,015, 732,011 | 15 
SD »eccut ann solemieonedenenbodsuen tedbdbbenttintintds ontuiil 831,030, 785 | 19 
Tn épccmgiatcenatinnenmepneiiasama dD aineneaaamaamemieb ae deat 889, 204, 937 | 21 
1895 . ° » ° 793, 392, 509 2 
DD senne wieegenn asapnebnensetedbtaewatnateehbbenttnend 863, 200, 487 26 
a a ae -| 1,082,007, 608 27 
i -nemnaomeid snes euabureedhinameeniemeiathes cohonull 1, 210, 201, 913 | 28 
EP <cuthadedibaeaneduiennyenedibeiinintignmyennatenn 1, 208, 931, 222 | 28 
For ten months up to May, 1900, they were..........- 1, 172, 740, 490 |.......... 
Estimated for two months.......... ...... ----.ccceeee 234, 549, 886 PO 

i ns ee, cee ennenmeien 1, oot aes ae | 30 


Manufactures exported this year ..............-..-.. 442, 189, 


From 1888 to 1892, during a Republican Administration, we in- 
creased our exports $319,787,505, reaching the then gratifying 
figure of $1,015,732,011. 

From 1892 to 1896, during a Democratic Administration, our 
exports decreased by $152,531,524, falling from $1,015,732,011 to 
$863,200,487. 

From 1896 down to June 30, 1900, with two months estimated, 
during McKinley's Administratica, our exports have gone up 
from $863,200,487 in 1896 to $1,400,000,000, gaining $537,000,000, 
or nearly doubling; and of this vastexport of $1,400,000,000 more 
than $100,000,000 are manufactured goods, and would require in 
their production more than a million of American mechanics. 

Nor need we limit the comparison of the exports of the last four 
years to those of the apenas four years nor any four years in 
our nation’s history, but boldly ones a comparison of these 
matchless years with the whole previous life of the nation. Mark 
this: The excess of exports over imports during President McKin- 
ley’s Administration is nearly four times as great as it was for 
the one hundred and six years before be became President of the 
United States. 

To attest this fact I submit the following letter received by me 
on June 1 from the Bureau of Statistics: 

TREASURY DEPARTMENT, BUREAU OF STATISTICS, 
Washington, D. C., June 1, 1900. 


Srr: In reply to your verbal inquiry of to-day, I have to inform you that 
the excess of exports of merchandise over imports from 178% to March 1, 
1897, was $38,028,497, and the excess of exports of merchandise over imports 
from March 1, 1897 to March 1, 1900 was $1,483,587,004. 


Very respectfully, 
J.D. WHITNEY, Acting Chief of Bureau. 
Hon. Cas. N. Fow.LEr, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 


‘‘The poor ye have always with you” is as true to-day as when 
the morning stars sang together, and no one need go far tv find 
poverty and suffering in the most prosperous days of the most 
prosperous years of the most prosperous nation of the world's his- 
tory, because incompetency, shiftlessness, mistakes, and misfor- 
tunes always have produced and always will produce want and 
woe, But when the great mass of the le, as the decades come 
and go, get higher and higher wages, and live in better and better 
homes, and constantly increase their holdings in the building- 
loan associations. life-insurance companies, and savings banks of 
the country, you may depend upon it that we are moving grandly on 
to a higher and better civilization, and that the party whose poli- 
cies render these improved conditions possible is indeed the true 


’ party of the people, rather than that political organization which 


sings a tale of woe and feeds upon ignorance, prejudice, discon- 
os sae every ism that springs from shortcomings and mental 
isorder. 

Actions speak louder than words. Let the facts show which of 
the a parties is the true benefactor and real party of the 
people. 

The comparative resources of the savings banks from 1883 to 1900. 


wnecea ceccnc cccsewesenes econo coresceseceecoensens cessceeccess 1, 622, 612, 215 
wence cn ncce Beeeee sane eeeens cence cence esens eaecen secces ceases # Fae 17 Oot 
1, 854, 517, 069 
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It will be readily observed that the savings increased du 
ing President Hartloon'’s Administration frou $1,622, 619,215 
$2.018,775,147, or $301,162,484; and that during, President M 
Kinley’s Administration they increased from §$2,143,307,168 


ses 











$2,550,000,000 or more than $400,000,000, while they only a );:, 
more than held their own during Mr. Cleveland's Administrs:;..° 
Hence, it would seem to be very plain where the real inter... 5 
the honest, frugal, American laborer lies. — 
It is well known that during those frightful, those dis , 
those horrifying years of Democratic rule many busines, ,,,.”’ 
placed their capital with savings banks to get some interest ¢,,,. 
porarily while awaiting the return of Republican days ,; | ” 
and prosperity, and that if this amount were known ay | ., ia 
be gage there would have been a great falling off froy js« 
to 1897, = 
What is so apparent in this table can be demonstrated in a })yy 
dred other ways; but nowhere more authoritatively, plainly. a) i 
significantly than here. American toilers, do you wish t5’¢,,.. 
tinue to thrive and save, or again to swear because you ‘ diq ; ot 
think” or “ did not know that it was loaded?” Pe 
Does the country need any additional proof of this overwhe)p. 
ing contrast? Look upon the scenes around you, and then thi); 
of the days, the weeks, the months, aye, the years, when « mployer 
and employee alike sweat blood because of anxiety that ruin woalq 
overtake the one while want and starvation faced the family of 
the other, 
Let no man venture to assert that the unparalleled activity of 
all our productive energies, human and mechanical, marks a tem. 
orary outburst peculiar to the last year of the expiring century 
or a review of the commercial banking institutions of the coup: 
try speaks more loudly for the policies of the Republican party 
than any facts yet submitted. Through them flows the blood of 
commerce, and in them will be found at any given time the com. 
mercial power of the nation to employ labor and distribute its 
product. . 


Resources of national banks for years 1888 to 1900. 
SEED nocdbbbaneben ubevesbecies caneph besbcncecccanctonscebsscobececees. $3,815,700, (100 


Wei sudeeseced ubboadboces Did uh cdeccuedasbodsaehestdneecce-.. 8,141. 500.000 
8, 213, 100,000 
3, 109. 500. 000 





4.650, 300; 000 
4, 811, 956, 000 


From the fall of 1888 to the fall of 1892, during a Republican 
Administration, national banks gained in resources $694,400,(0), 
going from $2,815,700,000 to $3,510,100,000. 

From the fall of 1892 to the fall of 1896, during a Democratic 
Administration, the national banks lost in resources $256,500,()), 
going down from $3,510,100,000 to $3,263,690,000. 

From the fall of 1896 to April 26, 1900, during McKinley's Ad- 
ministration, the national! banks have gained in resources $1,54%,- 
$56,000, going up from $3,263,600 to $4,811,955,000. It will be ob- 
served that the increase in both Republican periods was constant 
and gradual rerio demonstrating the influence and power 
of far-reaching policies which alone can bring about uniform ind 
universal prosperity worthy the genius of the American people. 

The Democratic y came into power in 1892, and had com- 
plete control of the legislative department, the House of Repre- 
sentatives and the Senate, as well as the Executive, and left be- 
hind a wreckage of business and a slaughter of enterprise. a 
destruction of values, and a period of suffering without parallel 
in American history. 

President Cleveland denounced the tariff bill then passed as 
one of perfidy and dishonor, and refused to father it. But it is 
not too much to say, in the light of subsequent events, that had 
he had his way hard’y one stone of American industry would 
have been left upon another. 

The ostensible object of the Wilson bill was to secure cheap 
raw materials and, with constant labor at low wages, capture the 
markets of the world. The actual result was that we lost ourown 
markets, the exports fell off more than two hundred millions, our 
labor was thrown out of employment, and the only promise real- 
ized was low wages, but our people had very little of those. _ 

The Republican y came into power in 1896 upon two distinct 
pledges: The maintenance of the gold standard and a tariff for the 
protection of our labor, which should at the same time produce 4 

cient revenue to support the Government. The very day the 
decision of the people was known capital sought the channe:s 0! 
trade, and then was ushered in a period of prosperity without 4 
parallel in the records of mankind. This favoring circumstance 
was Sane in the spring of 1897 by the passage of the 
ey law, wisely adjusting our tariff to our conditions and our 


n 
Other important events, materially aa the operations of 
the Treasury, followed in quick succession. In December, 15!’, 
the Pacific Railway debt was adjusted, and within ten Jays 
$58,448,228, 75, in installments, was paid tothe Government. 















98, $29,904,952 of matured bonds were paid off, and 
- denpember, 1898, $14,004,560 more were paid. The Spanish- 
= ve war soon brought in its train large appropriations, 
Ath of necessity became significant factors in the operations of 
7 
tet redty millions defense fund was at once placed at the dis- 

lof the President. In June the war loan of two hundred 
pos ons was effected. Upon the ratification of the Paris treaty 
millions "1309, the sum of $20,000,000 was paid to Spain. 
at November, 1899, because of our irresponsive system of cur- 

' _ the commercial conditions of the country became so dis- 
re - 4 that the Secretary of the Treasury came to its rescue and 
wisely relieved the situation by purchasing twenty millions of 

ae ont bonds. 
= as of the war three hundred and seventy-two millions 

nave already been paidout. , . 

Finally, in perfect accord with cece policy, the Secretary 
has begun the reduction of the public debt by calling in twenty- 
fye millions of Government bonds now subject to redemption. 

Toall these vast movements of money in and out of the uaty 
another stupendous transaction has been superadded by the ful- 
fllment of the remaining pledge of the Republican party at St. 
Louis when it declared in favor of the maintenance of the gold 
standard, The very hour it became known that the control of 
the United States Senate had passed to the Republican party this 
pledge was started on its road to redemption; and now, thank God, 
our standard of values is no longer subject to the caprices of a 
President or Secretary of the Treasury, and our Government credit 
has been raised above that of any other nation, Great Britain pay- 
ing 2¢ per cent upon her debt, while nearly one-third of our Gov- 
ernment obligations has been refunded at 2 per cent, the amount 
reaching $290,000,000, and the saving in interest being more than 
$8,000,000, 

‘All these gigantic transactions have been crowded into the short 
period of three years, and yet, notwithstanding the fact that every 
movement of money or currency to or from the Treasury must 
necessarily co’ mdingly affect the quantity of money and cur- 
rency in the hands of the people, Mr. Gage, perfectly familiar 
with banking, thoroughly informed upon all economic questions 
involved, and with a broad and statesmanlike grasp of the situa- 

tion, has kept the money of the Treasury and that used in com- 

merce in constant equilibrium, so that through no act or word 
even of his has the slightest shock been given to trade, com- 
merce, or the finances of the country. 

In strict accordance with the law of June 3, 1864, and the well- 


In January, 18 


established tice of the Government—notably, in 1879, upon 
the resumption of specie payment, when John Sherman deposited 
$279,544,645 with the to prevent contraction, and again in 


1888, when Mr. Fairchild, a Democratic Secretary of the Treasury, 
for thesame reason deposited with the banks $61,546,000—M1. Gage, 
carefully avoiding all favoritism or local advantage, expansion 
or contraction at any point, distributed the Government deposits, 
which at no time feadhed one hundred millions, among 260 banks 
located in 43 different States. 

With what masterly skill he kept our money and currency, 
which is the very lifeblood of commerce, running a natural 
course, and prevented the vast transactions of the Treasury from 
ae any adyerse influence upon trade, the amount of cash 

the Treasury at the following dates clearly demonstrates: 


Cee ee dacccuceesce $282, 601, 739.13 
October, MO noncncopevecssgncecvsensccnsoscovsecseovecweosseesee 304, 550, 685. 89 
an 282, 086, 984. 4! 
ne cewewoucnn 375 988’ 434,23 
July, 1899 273, 859, 780. 70 
October, 1899 283, 497, 897.49 
anuary, 273, 159, 422. 86 





When the administration oi the Treasury from 1897 to 190i and 
the achievements of these four years are viewed by the historian, 


® name of L J. Gage will be written with those of Robert 
Morris, Alexander cee miner’ Gallatin, Hugh McCulloch, 
and John Sherman; arid, with passing time, will shine more and 

more as this of names brightens. 
ley bill, the war-revenue measure, the establishment 


The 
of the gold standard, and the funding of the debt into 2 per cent 
gold coin bonds, with the currency petyites. have hada most 


marvelous and salu effect ui 6 balances of the Treasur 
and the monetary condition of eo coun * 


oe the light of coming events we should not fail hore and now 
> compare and observe the effect of Republican policies upon the 
and , More especially because of the unwise 
bushes of Gara relation of the 7 anne erenesty to the 
country growing out of our demand obligations. 
Under present conditions it is of the utmost importance that the 
oan iry should be wisely and profitably managed 
that our revenues should always exceed our nditures. 
Torah g us see to which of the parties should 
of the country be committed. 
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Excess or deficit of revenues over expenditures from 1889 to June 1, 1900. 








| 








Year. | Surplus. Deficit. 
a $87, 761, 080.50 |.............. 
ne ere Santee SRM | See Lee | "gh, 040, 271.97 |.......... : 
caves SacacWocesedbibausducdbctecs<eduucet’ GED Wicsidokowaan 
eS i i ee a Ae 9, 914, 453.66 |...... oa 

8 et 8 as UE | 200, 554,348.18 |......-...---« 


Se etakeameins 2, 341, 674.29 





1894 $69, 808, 260. 58 
1895 ....... .| 42, 805, 223. 18 
1896 ...| 25, 208, 245. 70 
BTC Shicia cdcée .| 18,052, 44. 41 
= 88, 047, 247. 60 


89) 111; 559. 67 
63, 804, 917.87 |.............. 





Although the Democratic party was in power and in charge of 
the Government for four years in time of peace, it increased tho 
bonded debt $262,335,800, and yet had an aggregate deficit of 
$135,470,055.17. 

The Republican party had a surplus for the {four years 1889- 
1892 of $209,554,348.18, and for the four years 1897-1900, within 
which time a Republican Administration carried on the Spanish- 
American war and so adjusted the revenues to the needs of the 
country as to produce a surplus in excess of expenditures of more 
than $63,000,000 the present year, and yet the increase of the debt 
was not so great by sixty-two millions as during the four years 
of Democratic rule. 

The Republican party turned over the Government to the Demo- 
crats in March, 1893, with a bonded debt of only $585,029,380, and 
this was increased to $847,365,130 in times of peace. 

For the purpose of prosecuting the war the debt was increased 
in 1898 by $200,000,000, and now stands at $1,046,048,750, less such 
an amount of the twenty-five millions of 2 per cent bonds as the 
Secretary of the Treasury may have already redeemed. 

Confronted by these facts, must not every fair-minded man 
who appreciates the absolute importance of the successful opera- 
tions of the Treasury to every business enterprise, to the employee 
as well as to the employer, confess the unwisdom, the risk, the 
danger of again turning over the affairs of this country to the 
Democratic party, which has had no business experience for more 
than fifty years which has not resulted in dire disaster, not only 
to the Government but to all the people as well? 

Do you need further evidence to completely overwhelm you and 
remove the last vestige of doubt, turn to the gold movement for 
the past seven years: 

Gold tmports and exports. 








Year. Exports. 

cbhbbbobwas | $87,506,463 

aubbbabebh | 4, 828, 943 

sac athss } BO, 083, 721 

hea ess 78, 884, 882 

$44, 633,200 |...... i 

104, 085, 617 |....... - 

61, 452,617 |....... . 

i dhideanatines apechdaattlncs at ddvedbtnede 201,071,234 | 201,003, 808 


During the four years Mr. Carlisle was Secretary of the Treas- 
ury $201,003,808 of gold was exported; while during the first three 
years of the recent Administration. or down to June 30, 1899, we 
imported $201 ,071,000, making a difference in favor of Republican 
policies of $402,076,808, 

Nor is thisal!l, When the people voted toturn over this Govern- 
ment tothe Democratic party in 1892, there wasincirculation among 
the people $24.44 per capita; but when the people elected William 
McKinley in 1896 there was but $21.10 per capita in circulation. 

After a little more than three years of Republican rule there 
was, on the Ist day of June, 1900, $26.77 per capita in circulation, 
Money in circulation. 


 ———————— — 


| March 1, 1897. 


Gold coin (including bullion in Treasury) ....-. $516, 315, 696 


June 1, 1900. 


$618, 535, 530 
Gold certificates ............ a a 37, 544, 819 204, 049, 299 
Standard silver dollars...................-.....-. 55, 378, 762 67, 645, 528 
NT en cousoceetane 863, itp’ 501 408, 477, 649 
SS €0, 700, 595 75, 658, 587 


Treasury notes of 1800 ...........-..-...2. «2-000 85, 546, 621 
United States notes --| 260, T34, 616 
Currency certificates, act of June 8, 1872. oes] 76, 525, 000 
Wasttomal-bank motes. ......................4....- 219, 230, 43 


1,675, 694, 963 | 


78, 656, 759 
22, 752, 949 





2, O74, 687, 871 


Population of the United States March 1, 1897, estimated at 72,807,000; cir- 
culation per capita, $22.97. : 

Population of the United States June 1, 1900, estimated at 77,676.900; circu 
lation per capita, $20.71. 
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Nor is this table, showing the actual amount of money of va- | has called for more men than the country could supply. Just 
rious kinds in circulation, more interesting or important than the | reverse in every particular to his dire prediction, ‘ the 
following, which discloses the general stock of money in the At New Haven, Conn., he said: 
United States March 1, 1897, and June 1, 1900: No party ever declared in Se ior that it was in favor of haya, 
General stock of money in the United States. and yet the party that declares for a gold standard in substance. ,. ‘] : vimhes, 
ae a continuation of hard times. ares for 
Mar. 1, 1897. | June 1, 1900. The very hour that the result of the election was known. times 





Gold coin (including bullion in Treasury) -...- $702,521,724 | $1, 041,531,374 
NE, cocinsnevacuinmeactrnnnlieesamanid Jie ihettnerntentenill 


Standard silver dollars .......-.....---<-.0-++-- 436, 868, 343 487, 497, 976 
tt Ir «<cesgessehenneuip pergnnnecueeeed naidideabenansninnnl 
I tiennncenpeeneuenpnnaasinreey 76, 514, 618 81, 672, 075 
Treasury notes of 1800 ...... 0.2... enenceceee-ee- 117, 550, 280 79, 440, 000 
IID SN I i ot emer cintineene 346, 681, 016 346, 681, 016 
Currency certificates, act of June 8, 1872 ......|.....----- ee-0--|---- oe ene eee 
MIORICRED CREE MORID. cwiiisn edits dicinnewocuivaiits 234, 236, B27 300, 569, 759 

Datel sconceccipiidivnnpenatinbinapsconseares 1,914, 372, 308 2, 337, 292, 200 


However, it shonld be observed before leaving these tables that 
there is scarcely anything which is more likely to mislead the 
public mind than the statement so often made by the Democratic 
- as now organized, that the amount of money in any country 

ars — relation to the prices of that country or in any way 
reflects the commercial condition of that country. Local condi- 


tions, under the operation of economic law, will invariably con- 
trol the per capita circulation. 
In support of this statement I desire to call your attention to the 
following facts: 
Per capita circulation in the United States. 








BOND ucundiinnitiuses teeddnaibaiiychedthedieckbureehs iptpebmbbateithosts sachagaips $5. 00 
BEES ccidevadacdn bunhgnsbodsccrusdéssbeubsesdseeed bauseuSennedbbes boners dnesdsoy 9. 00 
TEED nncdiibhpghaighousstnen tpnivindbaiiaidiiinisehetitibnannniiadetnasdtéiieoaseiin 15. 85 
TE «sem athesieendeiiitieieattntertinndiieinemmmatiantlenietn mslinneeeemetintinanhpnaene. aie 
EDD cinoctcbbdsbiialtetaadinn statement tatipaesttoneiitesnatnakeacten 26.77 
Per capita circulation in different States in 1899. 
ee Tet nnccccntcbosspiesses ache cbtiuecusdsbsdhveseiditinwiew céesddevs $87.00 
enete Island... 26.00 
as. ngton.... 
I a ae i hi i cele cet eno enim aaiienataie 
TENE ncsnn cpbuce siuduaches.csbcnbbtsbbtbbssssunabsatbedeite o6sed bbcn 
BEG < chidvtinivintwccnstutbitth puindtlismdttinttnsttbiatitiniin cited 
Per capita circulation in different nations in 1899. 
MepetieeReeRORRS «.~sncoccntinns scancssice déstndbnincmnatndbdbtadsjecknas 82 
IEE. caccnce cons cedechouseenpensnhinansas cbboeenedibenpehepemeetnsencin chun 50.00 
SEE onnesuectandepnananacen sustensatnee cnaperansnibarepeetgennetebedeo nse 42.68 
France ..... Bnand cany Qnbscdonns Socedseussbaneueeas eqecs ceesebeces Gcasesecects OR ED 
Ota etree GEGOGD. ..encccs sctnbiebentesbneceusecbibanns cecusyenssecede’ BRED 


Certainly no one will contend that Great Britain, with only 
$17.05 per capita, is not a far more pro ive and prosperous 
country than the Straits Settlements, with its $53; Hawaii, with 
its $50; Siam, with its $42; France, with its $36.15, or the South 
American States, with their $33. Nor will anyone think of com- 
paring the p rity of Siam, with its $42 per capita, with that 
of Japan, with but $1.75 per capita. 

Anyone who cares to investigate at length the question of per 
capita circulation and prices will find that there is no more rela- 
tion between them than there is between the Chicago platform 
and the eighth commandment. 

Mr. , 80 many of the specious statements, unsupported 
declarations, and fallacious arguments made by Mr. in 1896 
have been , controverted, and utterly destroyed by the ex- 
perience of the past four years that I can not refrain from calling 
the attention of the House and the country to a few of them. 

At Newton, Iowa, on August 10, 1896, he used the following 
language: 

The law w which we base our t is as sure as the law of gravitation. 

pon figh gra 


If we havea are as certain to fall as the stone which is 
thrown into air. 

In the follo November the people voted to maintain the 
gold standard elected McKinley; and prices have been rising 
ever since. Just the reverse of what he ed. 

At the notification , held at the uare Garden, 
New York City, in his of acceptance he used this language: 

A gold standard encotrages of money, because money is ris- 
ing; et ret Sree ieee industry. , 


Fhe paeh established the gold standard by their votes, and 
every dollar of every kind has come from its hiding, enterprise 
has been encouraged beyond the dreams of any man, and industry 


began to grow better. 
At Minneapolis, Minn. , he said: 


The gold standard means dearer money; dearer money means ¢} 
property; cheaper property means harder times; harder time, oe 
people out of work; more people out of work means more people co 
more people destitute means more people desperate; more peo})|> 
means more crime. 





Every month since the national election money has hee 


N grow. 
ing easier, lower, and cheaper; property of every description," 


been — but constantly rising; fewer and fewer people rem 
out of work; fewer people are destitute and crime has ¢ mstantly 
decreased. These statements, with the various chance : 


8 rung o; 
them, constitute all that Mr. Bryan said in those unnumberet 
speeches in 1896, and thereis hardly a shred of fact or truth left jy 
wa Aer of them. 
r. Speaker, to demonstrate how little Mr. Bryan knows o; 
comprehends of economic principles and the experiences of oy; 
country, or how much he must suppress, if he does know, I desir, 
to call the attention of the House to Bulletin No. 27 of the po. 
partment of Labor, now under the supervision of that greates 
and most reliable of our statisticians, Carroll D. Wright. (), 
page 263 Mr. Wright gives a tabulated statement of prices fron, 
uly 1, 1890, to July 1, 1899, which I now include in these remarks: 


Wholesale prices of commodities, January, 1890, to July, 1899—Relative prices 
SUMMARY BY GROUPS. 
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From this table one may learn that practically all that Mr. 
has ever said on the money question and prices is not so. 

g 100 as the price level, from 1890 to 1892 prices gradually 

fell, until reached 81.5 on July 1, 1896. On October !. six 
months after Mr. Mc became dent, the price leve! had 


risen to 83.6. In July, 1899, the price level had risen to‘... )°' 
cent, or 15 cent; and, a somewhat careful and quite gen: 
eral in tion, I am convinced that the price level, July |, 
1900, will be what it was in 1890, or at 100, or show 
a rise of 25 per cent in four years. 

In October, 1890, when the price level was the highest. stan 
fog ot ity Sar Pet Cagete ation was $22.82; and in July, }5°', 
w 


price level was at the lowest point, 80, the per ©a))4 
circulation was just the same, or $22.49; and now, though oar) 
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capita circulation is $26.77, we have not yet reached the price level 
ac 

of nat the opinion of Mr. Bryan upon the gold and silver ques- 
tion and upou money and prices has been proved utterly worth- 
jess, I believe all students of economics will agree. : 
Mr. Bryan, believing that there are more people in the United 
States who have nothing than who have something, has laid down 
his platform in the first sentence of his article in the N orth Amer- 
ican Review for June, 1900, when he asserts that “the issue is 
petween plutocracy and democracy.” Again he is to bear the 
torch of unrest, discontent, and disorder, bringing forward the 
walking ccheaee and again is he to try to array class cgainst 
class, when there is not and can not be any such thing as a class 
war in this country. Only an enemy to the nation and the people 
would seek to engender it for his own personal, ambitious, and 
selfish ends, caring not what havoc might be wrought. Heknows 
and everyone knows that nearly every brilliant star in the firma- 
ment of success has won its way througha bitter struggle, steadied 
always by hard necessity. 

On page 757 of this article, he makes an attack upon the protec- 
tive tariff in these words: 


High duties were placed upon the necessities of life on the ground that 
infant industries required tance, with the result that the owners of the 
aided industries grew rich, while home owning decreased and tenancy in- 
creased among the consumers. 


If he has taken to investigate this question, he knows that 
just the reverse of his statement is true; but he is benton making 
a large portion of our people believe that they are about to be 
eaten alive, and therefore they should proceed to fight their sup- 
posed destroyers. 

One page 759 he uses these words: 


After six thousand years of search and saving, the total volume of gold 
and silver money is about eight billions, nearly equally divided between the 
two metals. 

Upon this basisof metallic money rests a large volume of paver money, and 
upon the various forms of money rests the world's indebtecn >ss. 


Think of this supposed economist saying that the debt of the 
United States rests upon the money in the Treasury of the United 
States; for all outside of the Treasury is owned by whomsoever 
may at any time happen to have possession of it. Did our debt of 
nearly three ons at the end of the civil war rest upon the few 
greenbacks that happened to be in the Treasury, or did it rest 
upon the property, credit, and honor of the nation? 

Does the enormous debt of the city of Chicago rest upon the 
few hundred thousand dollars there may be in the coffers of the 
city at any given time, or upon the property, credit, and honor 
of that grea’ municipality? 

Does the mortgage of $500 upon a farm rest upon the $5 in the 
pocket of the farmer, or on his land, credit, and honor? 

He sells his wheat crop in the fall to the grain buyer and re- 
ceives a check for each load,.and from day to aay Croats the 
checks ina bank, and at the end of the season gives his own check 
for $500 to the man who holds the mortgage, which is then can- 
celed, and a the world’s indebtedness is paid; and that 
night the evidence of a part of the world’s indebtedness is burned 
up in the kitchen stove, with the happy wife and children standing 
y Not a dollar, not a 5-cent piece, has ever figured in the trans- 

ion. 

The production of gold last year was $315,000,000. It will ex- 
ceed that this year,and 1 am informed by the very best authority 
that it will in all probability reach $400,000,000 in 1901, an amount 
equal to both the gold and silver produced in 1892, or in the next 
twenty years the world will produce as much gold alone as the 
world has collected of both gold and silver in all its history. 

In the same article can be found these remarkable words on 


A cu banks and secured b vernment 
int rrency Senet and controlled by y go 

Mr. Speaker, it is very doubtful whether the writer of these 
words knows what a bank is or what a bank does. 

If what Se eee says is true, then there has been a bank 
trust since national-bank system was established in 1863. 
There are 3,583 national banks, but there are 9,732 other banks of 
various kinds in the United States, any one of which could be- 
come @ national bank if good enough and it desired to doso, A 
bank ge yo nor less than a merchant, precisely as the 
groceryman sells vegetables and canned goods is a merchant. 

The banker deals in credits, selling his own, which are well- 









known, and those around him, which are little known; 
and if he can use credit profitably in the form of a bank note, 
he will proceed to take out circulation; and if it proves unprofit- 
able, as it often he will retire the circulation, precisely as 
the grocery quits dealing in canned tomatoes or an 

other ¢ unprofitable. The national-ban 

circulation 000 in 1882 and only $122,000,000 in 1890, 


form of bank notes was unprofitable. 
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Mr. Bryan has detected a prejudice against national banks in some 
quarters, and desiring to avail himself of it as a political asset, he 
considered that a sufficient reason for an attack upon them, and 
his false and senseless remark just quoted. 

If one believed what the Democratic candidate says in this 
article about monopoly and trusts, he would be compelled to 
think that more than half of the American people were in favor 
of both, when no intelligent person is in favor of either. 

In the light of the decisions‘of the Supreme Court, interpreting 
the constitutional provisions with regard to interstate and foreign 
commerce, Mr. Bryan's suggestion that a license be granted must 
appear to every intelligent business man or lawyer whose opinion 
is worth having as most superficial and trivial. 

Again, attacking the tariff, he observes: 


The tariff has been a bulwark to the trusts. 


If the democratic free-trade country of Great Britain did not 
contain more trusts and great aggregations of capital than any 
other country in the world, we might be called upon to seriously 
consider his assertion. Again, the greatest and most conspicuous 
trusts in the United States are not protected tothe millionth part 
of a cent, viz, the Democratic ice trust of Tammany Hall and the 
Standard Oil Company. 

Again, in his article in the North American Review he vapor- 
ized as follows on page 765: 


The Democratic party is better able to undertake this work now than it 
was a few years ago, because all the trust magnates have left the party. The 
Republican party is less able than ever before to make a sacceanful war 
against trusts, because it numbers among its membership ali the trust mag 
nates it ever had, and in addition to them it has all the Democratic party for 
merly had. 


Does Mr. Bryan believe one single word of that paragraph? If 
so. let him read this list and, rising, like an honest man, retract. 

The following is taken from a published list of Democratic 
stockholders in the ice trust: 


New York City officials, 


Robert A. Van Wyck, mayor. 

J. Sergeant Cram, dock commissioner. 

Charles F. Murphy, dock commissioner. 

H. S. Kearny, commissioner, public buildings, ete. 
M. P. Bresku, dock department. 

John Whalen, corporation counsel. 

Randolph Guggenheimer, president of council. 

E. R. Carroll, clerk, general sessions. 

G. V. Brower, Brooklyn park commissioner. 


Democratic judges. 


Martin McMahon, general sessions. 
E. L. Fursman, supreme court. 

H. A. Gildersleeve, supreme court. 
G. C. Barrett, supreme court. 

G. L. Ingraham, supreme court. 
James Fitzgerald, supreme court. 
Miles Beach, supreme court. 

J. E. Newberger, general sessions. 
Edward Patterson, supreme court. 


Democratic leaders, 


Richard Croker. 
Augustus Van Wyck. 
Eugene D. Wood. 

A. N. Brady. 

Thomas F. Gilroy. 

John F. Carroll. 

Hugh J. Grant. 

Hugh McLaughlin. 
Arthur Sewell, of Maine. 
John D. Crimmins. 
Maurice Untermeyer. 
Theodore W. Myers & Son. 


Does not Mr. Bryan know that practically all the wealthy Demo 
crats who have ever been identified with the Democratic party are 
still within its fold, and that of those men now conspicuously 
identified with the great aggregations of capital quite as many 
are Democrats as Republicans? Then why, if he is an honest man 
does he attempt, under this cloak of false pretenses, to steal what 
ever prejudice there may be against these aggregations of capital! 


Falsus in uno, falsus in omnibus. 


Practically the whole civilized world has now gone to the gold 
standard, Japan and India being the more recent and important 
countries. Commenting en the effect of its adoption by Japan, 
the Financial Chronicle of New York of June 5 said: 

Steadiness in exchange, resulting from Japan's abandonment of a fluctu- 
ating standard had one immediate and natural consequence: It greatly stimu- 
lated the country's aggregate foreign commerce. Total volume of outward 
and inward trade rose from 177,970,087 yen in 1898 to 443,225,900 yen in 1898. 

The government of India, in its financial statement for the year 
ended March 31 last, sums up its achievement in monetary re- 
form in this sentence: 

India has at length emerged from the period of transition in her currency, 


has reached the goal to which she has been struggling for years, has esta 
lished a gold standard and a gold currency, bas attained that practical fixity 
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in exchange which has brought relief alike to the private individual and to 
the government finances. 

And the minister of finance for India, in his report for March 
81 last, says: 

Ido not venture toclaim for one moment that government foresaw the 
enormous inrush of gold which has been brought about by the withdrawals 
of silver upcountry on account of famine relief, by unusual movements of 
grain, and by the requirements of an exceptionally large rice crop in Bur- 
mah, and also by capital coming out of India. But it is not unfair to claim 
that the reasons which decid aes to take instant action have 
proves sound, and that, independently of the abnormal! causes to which I 
1ave referred, the operation of other causes on which government relied 
has not disappointed us. 

As I have said, we have been nearly swamped (temporarily) by gold. 
Theamount in our currency reserve on April 1, 1899, was £2,030,000 ($10,150,000), 
It stood on March 7. 1900, at £7,069,800 ($35,349,000): the amount accumulated in 
London under Act II of 1898 stood at 21,500,000, making an aggregate of 
£8.560,800 ($42,845,000). The our has been that of meeting the Tomand 
for rupees in exchange for the gold tendered to us. 


In the face of these figurse; in the face of the result af our own 
decisive action in 1896; in the face of the fact that our foreign 
commerce, in and out, now approaches twenty-five hundred mil- 
lions; in the face of the fact that the rank and file of the Demo- 
cratic party, as you meet and talk with them privately, declare 
that sixteen-to-oneism is deader than Hector, will not every intel- 
ligent man, when he reads these words in Mr. Bryan's North 
American Review article, page 761: 

The contest upon this question must be between those who believe in the 
gold standard on the one side and, on the other side, those who believe in a 
tinancial policy made by the American people for themselves— 

I say, will not every intelligent man doubt either the good faith 
or the gocd sense of Mr. Bryan? 

Are the American people so bereft of reason, so completely 
hoodooed, that they will not question anything and everything 
he may say hereafter? Letus befrank witheachother. Let us be 
honest with ourselves. Is not William Jennings Bryan the veriest, 
the humbuggiest humbug that has ever played in the role of a 
Presidential candidate? 

The whole campaign of the Democratic party in 1892 was waged 
against high prices as a result of the protective tariff. 

The whole campaign of the Democratic party in 1896 was waged 
against low prices as the result of the gold standard. 

The whole campaign of the Democratic party in 1900 is likely 
to be waged against high prices as a result of combinations. 

Oh, consistency, thou art indeed a jewel, but thy name is not 
Democracy. 

Mr. Speaker, every American citizen who has a day’s work to 
sell, every man who has a dollar to make, oe man who has a 
dollar to save, is deeply interested in the result of the coming 
election, Like wise, patriotic business men, let us review the 
achievements of the last three years. Let us consider what they 
mean to us asa people, to us as individuals, and hold ourselves 
personally responsible for the result of our action. 

When was our condition worse than during those four Demo- 
cratic years of 1892-1896? When wasit better than during the past 
three years? When have there ever been, not only in our own 
history but in that of every other country, such mighty strides in 
clearings, in foreign exchanges, in gold accretions, in bank re- 
sources, in savings deposits, and in universal prosperity as since 
Mr. McKinley became President of these United States? What 
naval achievements of the world’s history can shadow the valor 
and glory of Manila Bay and Santiago Harbor? When was so 
vast an army mobilized and sent to the field of action with equal 
dispatch? hen, in commercial diplomacy, was Hay’s “‘ open 
door” to the Orient matched? 

Will a too kind and generous act of the President toward a hot- 
h.aded but tried and true old soldier, who had often bared his 
breast to death’s messenger; will a delayed baggage train, a box 
of spoiled meat; will a dishonest public official, quickly removed 
and looking through an iron grate; will a constitutional quibble; 
will any or all of these nothings weigh against the stupendous 
achievements and eternal glory of the last four years of the cen- 
tury? 


The American people stand for fair play and love justice. They | to thousands and millions of people. 


symbolize those immortal sentiments and saving virtues of tho 
human race: 

Love, not hate. 

Concord, not discord. 

Reason, not prejudice. 

Wisdom, not passion. 

Truth, not error. 

Facts, not fiction. . 

Experience, not epeienes. 

Construction, not destruction. 

Law and order, not anarchy. 

Honor, not dishonor. 

On November 6 we will move grandly onward and upward, not 
vackward and downward, and this nation will be saved through 
the intelligence, justice, and patriotism of the American people, 
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Military Academy Appropriation Bill. 


SPEECH 
HON. WILLIAM SULZER. 


OF NEW YORE, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Tuesday, June 5, 1900. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole on the state of the Uni, 
having sauder consideration the bill (H. R. 11538) making appropriation. ¢.. 
the itary Academy— , 

Mr. SULZER said: 

Mr, CuairnMAN: As no gentleman on this side of the Houso do. 
sires to occupy further time, I have no objection to taking 1) tho 
bill under the five-minute rule. However, before that is done | 
desire to submit some remarks in regard to this bill and other 
matters. The bill under consideration has been carefully coy. 
sidered by the Committee on Military Affairs and is unanimoys|y 
reported. Ido not believe there is a single item in it that cay 
possibly be objectionable to any member of this House, 

In this connection I want to say that I am, always have | 
and always expect to be a friend of the Military Academy at 
West Point. I should like to see the Military Academy mae 4 
great national university to which any poor boy would be eligi\ |e, 
if he possessed the necessary mental and physical qualifica: « 
where he might receive at the hands of the Government not «lona 
a splendid technical education, but also a splendid military edu. 
cation. I believe it would be for the best interests of the Goyern- 
ment and all concerned if the Academy were enlarged and maida 
a great university of learning. 

THE BONDHOLERS’ PROFIT. 

Already we witness the first evils of this culminating atrocity 
of class legislation. United States bonds are advancing in price 
asa matter of course. When the refunding begins under tho 
Republican financial scheme the premium paid by the Gov rn- 
ment for the old bonds will amount to so enormous a sum that, 
added to the extension of time, the national debt will be increased 
by several hundred millions, all of which goes into the pockets of 
the bankers and money lenders and comes out of the pockets of 
the people. This mortgage on posterity is easily figured. The 
interest-bearing debt amounts to $850,000,000, and has nine years 
to run at 4 per cent; increased to thirty years, to run at » per 
cent, with premium on old bonds now quoted at 134 and a‘dvane- 
ing. Let any elementary arithmetician make the calculation. 
W ho gets this profit, and who pays it? The bondholders, foreign 
and ae get the profit, and the producers of our country 
pay it. _ 


and 


n, 


HANNA'S BARGAIN WITH WALL STREET. 

In my opinion, one of the worst features of this act is the part 
which consummates the bargain made by Mark Hanna with the 
national bankers of Wall street during the campaign of 1*\)'. 
They aided the Republicans then, and now they receive their 
share of the spoils. For three years the Republicans have waited 
and hesitated to oe this abomination, fearing the wrath of an 
outraged and indignant people. But another national campaign 
is near at hand, They need help again, and in order to vet it 
have unconditionally turned the finances of a great Government 
over to the national banks. 

The powers this act gives the national banks are far-reaching 
and most dangerous. It turns over to them the finances o! the 
people—the lifeblood of trade and commerce—and gives them the 
right to contract or expand the currency at will. This right 
should never be surrendered by the Government. I say, and time 
will demonstrate it, that if you give the control of the moncy 
supply to the national banks, they will soon absorb the wealth of 
the people and own the Government. It is an enormous powe'; 
a power that can create panic or prosperity, happiness or misery, 
ow . . a say it is too _ a power 
to ven to any corporation, an once given and set in mo- 
tion for selfigh ends and for sordid purposes, will be a fruitful 
source of woe and misery to hundreds and to thousands o! cur 
fellow-citizens, 

NATIONAL BANK MONOPOLY. 

It gives the monopoly of issuing money to the national banks, 
and hence the right to expand or contract the currency o: the 
people whenever it suits their convenience. No corporation 
should have this pore to make or destroy. It deprives the (:ov- 
ernment of one of its greatest attributes of sovereignty and «\°s 
to the na banks the right to paralyze at their will ev«'y 
industry in the country. It is the most daring attempt the bans 
have ever made by law to seize one of the greatest weapons (rT 
good or evil known te civilized man, For the Governm«nt 


surrender this prerogative and delegate away this power 's 4 
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against every citizen in this land and vrill work woe and 

{ am opposed to the Government 
ielogating away its powers to the national banks. The Demo- 
ie party should vigorously oppose conierring any additional 
power on or granting any greater privileges to the national 


crime Bt f 
misery to millions yet unborn. 


anks. In my judgment they already possess entirely too much 
‘ower. They are doing to-day, only to a greater extent, what 
the United States Bank did in the days of Andrew Jackson. 
The right to coin and issue money is one of the greatest preroga- 
tives of the Republic and one of the highest attributes of its sov- 
ereignty. It should not be delegated, transferred, assigned, or 
set over to any national bank, to any trust, or to any monopoly. 
THE TRUSTS MUST GO. 

The Democratic party is unalterably opposed to trusts. This is 
a paramount issue, and we must keep it to the front in the com- 
ing campaign. I want to see the Democratic party take an ad- 
vanced position against the evils of the trusts and the sordid greed 
of monopolies. : 

To-day the great trusts of the country are practically supreme. 
Many of them are so intrenched in power that they are to all in- 
tents and purposes above the law and no longer amenable to leg- 
jslative action. The crying evil of the times is the power and the 
gway of the trusts. They endanger not only our free institutions, 
but our freemen. The battle cry of the Democratic party should 
be, ‘The trusts must go!” 

THE OLD FIGHT OVER AGAIN. 


Mr. Chairman, the great campaign of 1900—a campaign that 
will determine the future of the Republic—has practically begun 
and is now on. We know who the standard bearers of both par- 
ties will be. Weknow Mr. McKinley will be renominated by the 
Republicans, and we know about what the Republican platform 
will be. We know William J. Bryan will be renominated by the 
Yemocrats just as sure as the sun will rise to-morrow morning, 
and we know what his platform is. It will be the old fight over 
again, with none of the issues of 1896 eliminated, but some new 
ones added, I want to speak briefty about some of the imperative 
issues in the coming campaign—a campaign as momentonus«as any 
ever held in this country and which will determine whether the 
people shall rule, the Republic live, and our free institutions sur- 
vive. These issues are now made, inexorable events and the peo- 
ple have made them. They can not be ignored and they must be 
discussed and setiled by the people in the coming campaign. 

STANDS SQUARELY ON THE CHICAGO PLATFORM. 

The creed of the Democratic party to-day is the Chicago plat- 
‘form. The Democracy will take no step backward in regard to 
its principles, We have tested them in the loyalty of American 
manhood, and vindicated them in the crucial fire of 6,500,000 of 
honest, incorruptible, and intelligent voters, and in our next 
national convention we will not apologize for our righteous 
convictions or surrender our fundamental principles. The peo- 
ple know we are right, and they wil! sustain us if we are true to 
ourselves and go forward without faltering. We have struggled 
too long to give up now. On the morning of victory we will not 
haul down our flag. 

I believe in the fundamental principles of the Democratic party. 
I believe in sticking to our party. I am not a bolter. I stand 

uarely on the Chicago platform, and I have no apologies to 
offer for my support of William J. Bryan or for my loyalty to the 
principles enunciated in that magnificent document. In my 
judgment, it is the best platform the Democratic party ever 
adopted, and notwithstanding all that has been said against it, I 
believe the day is not far distant when every principle enunciated 
in it will be enacted into law. In the next national Democratic 
convention the question will be not what shall we take from it, 
but what shall we add to it. 


POR THE MONEY OF THE CONSTITUTION. 

Mr. Chairman, the money question is still an issue and will be 
an issue until the money of the Constitution is restored and the 
rapacious and sordid greed of the national banks is checked and 
curtailed by law. By the signature of the President the iniqui- 
tous Republican gold standard bank currency and bond bill isnow 
a law, and the le will ere long have an opportunity of feeling 
and observing its disastrous and oppressive operation. The Re- 
polices party has made this law a party question, and it can not 

eliminated from discussion as a leading issue in the coming 
campaign, 

A VICIOUS POLITICAL MEASURE. 
Itis one of themost vicious eee measures ever passed through 
It commits the Government unalterably by law to the 


0 
single gold standard and makes all obligations, public and private, | 


payable in gold. It strikes ont the word ‘‘coin,” which means 


gold or silver, in all Government bonds, inserts in its place the 
bey ,” and in addition thereto it authorizes the Secretary 


to issue bonds without limit whenever he pleases, 
pv makes the bonds payable in b gold. It refunds the national 
bt and turns the finances of a mighty people over to the money 
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lenders, It violates the obligations of the contract between the 
Government and the bondholder, in the inierest of the bondholider, 
and provides that the currency of the people shall be issued by 
the national banks, and gives them the right at will to expand or 
contract the currency. It is the most startling and the most 
daring departure from time-honored and well-fixed financial prin- 
ciples ever madein our history, and the result will be as disastrous 
as itis far-reaching. It reverses our financial system, repudiates 
the platforms of both parties, and revolutionizes the monetary 
methods of a century. : 
The money power, the bondholders, the trusts, the syndicat 
and the plutocrats secured the passage of this law, and the Re- 
publican party to-day is their lackey, and in every department of 
the Government carries out their wishes and registers and records 
their decrees, 
BIMETALLISM A LIVING ISSUE, 


Make no mistake. The enactment of this law will not settle 
the controversy. No great question is ever settled until it is set- 
tled right. Bimetallism is a living issue, and will be of para- 
mount importance to mankind as long as civilization uses money 
for trade and commerce, Gold never was the friend of liberty. 
it never fought a battlefor humanity. No peopleina great crisis 
ever found it a faithful ally. It has been the agent of panic, the 
minister of despair, the advocate of calamity, and the high priest 
of cruelty. lam against the gold standard, In time it will have 
to go. 


THE EVIL OF THE TRUSTS. 


These gigantic combinations constitute, in my judgment, the 
greatest menace at the present time to our democratic institu- 
tions. They control the supply, monopolize the product, and dit- 
tate the price of every necessary of life. They force out of legit- 
imate employment thousands and thousands of honest toilers. 
They enhance prices, reduce wages, and write the terms of their 
own contracts. They destroy competition, paralyze opportunity, 
assassinate labor, and hold the consumers of our country in their 
monopolistic grasp. They levy tribute on every man, woman, and 
child in the Republic. They blight the poor man’s home, darken 
the hearthside of his children, and cloud the star of legitimate 
hope. They control legislation, escape taxation, and evade the 
just burdens of government, while their agents construct and 
maintain tariffs to suit their selfish ends and greedy purposes. 
They imperil trade, stagnate industry, regulate foreign and inter- 
state commerce, declare quarterly dividends on watered stocks, 
and make fortunes every year out of the people. Their tyran- 
nical power, rapid growth, and centralization of wealth is the mar- 
vel of recent times and the saddest commentary on our legislative 
history. 

THE REPUBLICAN PARTY STANDS FOR THE TRUSTS. 

The people who oppose and condemn trusts will receive no en- 
couragement from this trust-ridden and trust-owned Administra- 
tion. The Republican Attorney-General is the mere creature of 
the trusts and will take no action against them. 

The Republican party in all its power stands fearlessly for 
trusts and is openly and boldly supported by trusts. Every trust 
in the country was for William McKinley for President in 1596, 
and every trust will zealously and loyally aid him in 1900. Ifyou 
ask what for, I answer for value received, for the blessing of a 
pliable Secretary of the Treasury and a derelict Attorney-General. 
tor a lively sense of favors yet to come, and above all and beyond 
all for MARK HANNA, who runs the Republican machine for the 
benefit of the trusts and who turned down in Ohio an honest and 
fearless attorney-general who was brave enough to do his duty 
and courageous enough to make an attempt to enforce the law 
against the Standard Oil trust, the greatest, the most relentless, 
and the most cold-blooded monopoly of them all. 

The Republican party is the party of plutocracy. It stands 
to-day for economic errors that rob the many for the benefit of 
the few, for financial heresies that centralize wealth ana paralyze 
industrial freedom, for political policies that enslave the masses. 

To sum it all up, the Republican party stands for HANNA and 
the Republican par is HANNA. What a difference between the 
party of Lincoln and the party of Hanna. 

THE DEMOCRATIC PARTY OPPOSED TO TRUSTS. 

The Democratic party is the party of the plain people. It is 
opposed to trusts and monopolies, to special privileges, It stands 
for the supremacy of the law. It believes in freedom of thought, 
freedom of speech, freedom of action, freedom of trade, and free 
institutions. It believes in the Constitution, in fostering com- 
merce, unfettering trade, establishing industry, aiding enterprise, 
maintaining equal opportunity, defending liberty, unshackling 
the mind and the conscience, and handing down unimpaired to 
future generations the blessings of our free institutions. 

While the Republican party is in power the trusts will flourish 
like a green bay tree. 

When the Democratic 
President will appoint a 


arty comes into power a Democratic 
mocratic Attorney-General who will 
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enforce the law against the trusts, and they will dissolve and dis- 
appear like mist before the rising morning sun and be gone forever. 
THE DEMOCRATIC PARTY FAVORS AN INCOME TAX. 

The Democracy will summons arseae for the adoption by 
law of a graduated income tax. is is the fairest, the most just, 
and the most equitable tax, and makes the accumulated wealth of 
the land bear its just share of the burdens of Government. This 
is an imperative issue and we must relax no effort to bring about 
its final consummation. The unjust, the vexatious, and the 
burdensome war tax must go and the income tax must take its 
place. We must not lose sight of this. 

THE NICARAGUA CANAL. 

The Democracy favors the building and the owning of the 
Nicaragua Canal by the Government of the United States, in our 
own way, and with our own money without the aid or consent of 
Great Britain. 

ELECTION OF UNITED STATES SENATORS BY THE PEOPLE. 

Mr. Chairman, I favor electing Senators in Congress by a direct 
vote of the people. 

The right to elect United States Senators by a direct vote of the 
people is a step in advance, and progress in the right direction. 

In my judgment the people can and ought to be trusted. If 
the people can not be trusted, then free government is a failure 
and our institutions are doomed. 

United States Senators should be elected directly by the peo- 
ple. The Senate is rapidly becoming a plutocratic club for multi- 
millionaires, and the people demand a change in their mode of 
selection. 

‘There can be no doubt that the sentiment in favor of this 
change is increasing every year, that a great majority of the people 
now demand the right to vote directly for United States Senators, 
and this sentiment will continue to increase and the just demand 
of the people wiil continue to grow until the will of the people is 


complied with. 

I am an old-fashioned Democrat. I belong to the Jefferson 
school. I trust the people, and I believe in the people. I believe 
with him that governments derive their just powers from the con- 
sent of the governed. I want to restore to the people the right 
now delegated to the legislatures, so that the Senate as well as the 
Honse of Representatives will be directly responsible to the people, 
and the Government become more and more a pure democracy, 
where brains, fitness, honesty, ability, experience, and capacity, 
and not wealth alone, shall be the qualifications for the upper 
branch of the Federal Legislature. t us demand this reform in 
our next national platform and make it an issue in the coming 
campaign. 

THE DEMOCRACY IS FOR THE TOILER. 

The Democracy is now and always has been the party of the 
plain people, and is and always will be the friend of the toiler. 
Only through its agency can the masses hope for relief. The Re- 
publican party has never been the friend of the toilers and the 
wage-earners. Nearly every law now on the statute books in the 
interest of honest workmen was put there by Democratic votes, 
and in the future, as in the tog the masses of the people must 
look to the Democratic party for help. 

FAVORS AN EIGHT-HOUR LAW. 

In the name of Democracy I make an earnest oe for an eight- 
hour law in the nation and in every State. The laborer demands 
this law, and the Democratic party is irrevocably committed to 
its passage. 

In my judgment, no man ought to be compelled to work more 
than — hoursa day. That is long enough. Labor organiza- 
tions all over the country are asking for the enactment of an eight- 
—— It is fair and it is just to the employer and to the em- 
ployed. 

I want to say that I am, and always have been, a friend of the 
wage-earners. I want to see, and I hope the day is not far dis- 
tant when we shall see, the eight-hour law the law all over the 
land, and rigidly enforced in every State, every city, every town, 
and every village in the country. I believe it be beneficial 
to the laborer, advantageous to the community in which he lives, 
ana for the best interests of the Government. Too long hours 
make the wage-earner a poor workman. Shorter hours, in my 
opinion, will produce better results all around and for all inter- 
ests somaanl Every writer on political economy confirms this 
conclusion, and as great an authority as John Stuart Mill lays it 
down as a See that any scheme for the amelio- 
ration of the social tion of the wage-earner which does not 
proceed on this proposition as its foundation is for all permanent 
purposes a delusion and a snare. 

lam and always have been an advocate of shorter hours for a 
legal working day. The history of the past teaches us that every 
reduction in the hours constituting a day's work has resulted 
beneficially. These reductions in the hours of labor have de- 
creased intemperance, increased knowledge, made better homes, 
happier and better-clothed wives and chiliren, brighter and more 
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prosperous firesides, and in every way benefited the socia) y«), 
tions, promoted the moral, economical, and financial conditioy, 8 
the producing masses of our Jand. wan 

e record will show that the Tepeeces in the United 
Senate defeated the eight-hour bill, and every workma: 
country should vote against the party responsible for this ou: 
rage. 

6 IS THERE A SECRET ANGLO-AMERICAN ALLIANCE? ‘ 
Another issue that is destined, in my judgment, to play a Jeqq. 
ing part in the coming campaign, is our true relations wit) th, 
British Empire. Have we a secret understanding with the pri: 
ish Lion, or does official America simply sneeze when Downiy, 
street takes snuff? Is there a tacit agreement, or is it «i ply an 
abject and humiliating surrender of Ameriean rights to [3ritic), 
interests? This will be talked about. It can not be kept out of 
the campaign. 

THE DEMOCRACY IS AGAINST AN ALLIANCE. 

I think it can be safely asserted that the party we belone to js 
against an alliance, expressed or implied, with Great |}ritaj) 
especially when the representative of the British Governinyent ;, 
Joseph Chamberlain, the Benedict Arnold of the cause of Iris) 
home rule, and the instigator of the war against the str, 
patriots in South Africa. 

We need no alliance with Great Britain. All we need now. as 
in the past, is a firm reliance on our own greatness, our own abl. 
ity, our own integrity, our own power to defend our rigits, pro. 
tect our citizens, and legislate for ourselves on every proposition 
regarding our own welfare, our own happiness, and our own well. 
being. The spirit of 1776 and 1812 still lives. The Republican 
party is in favor of this alliance; the Democratic party should be 
strenuously opposed to it. Its consummation means national] 
disintegration. 

I am opposed to an Anglo-American alliance, expressed or im. 
plied, especially when its object is the advancement of imperialism, 
the march of armies, the downfall of republics, the destruction o; 
free institutions, the enslavement of man, and the perpetuity o/ 
the er of kings. 

e American people should cry out against this sacrifice of 
principle, this surrender of rights, before it is too late. Hng'and 
never was and never will be our true and lasting friend. You 
can not make monarchy harmonize with democracy. Their prin- 
ciples are antagonistic and their associations incompatill-. 

**England will never be our friend,” said Jefferson, ‘ until we 
are her master.” 
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APING ENGLAND. 

Sometimes when a representative of the people goes to one of 
the Departments in Washington he feels that he is trespassiny on 
John Bull’sterritory. In our own capital city this aping of Eng- 
land is going from to worse. I often wonder what the spirits 
of the patriot fathers think about it. 

The White House seems to be enveloped in an English fog, ti 
Administration seems to be more English than American, the 
Constitution is kicked from pillar to post, the Emancipation Proc- 
lamation trampled under foot, the Deckeention of Independence 
neringy referred to as a glittering generality—not up to the 
times of force and grab—and the Cabinet officers industriously 
turn up the bottom of their trousers when it rains in London, 
What a spectacle we witness at the capiial of the nation! 

My friends, it is too bad the Declaration of Independence is not 
as popular at homeas it used to be. I knowit is no more popular 
now with kings and queens than when it was written, but | am 
American enough to believe that it is just as true to-day as it was 
in 1776, when it sounded the deathknell of the divine right of 
kings and proclaimed to all the world a government based on the 
consent of the governed. But it seems to be in such disfavor in 
Washington at the present time that the pro-English Secretary of 
State has locked it up in a safe, and the Anglo-American «1))as- 
sador to the gilded court of St. James takes delight in making 
after-dinner speeches to tipsy lords and dukes about the beauties 
of imperialism and theironclad friendship of Englandand Aiwa. 

** Beware of perfidious England,” said Napoleon. Ani | say 
she never had a friend she did not deceive, and she never had au 
ally she did not betray. 

THE WAR IX SOUTH AFRICA. 

Why, things have gone so far in this regard that a Repuilican 
refused to pass a resolution of sympathy for the heroic 

Boers, and the Administration seems to be secretly conspiring 
with Great Britain for the destruction of our two sister Re})\\))l\cs 
in South Africa. Can we forget our glorious past? Shai! we 
forget our own struggles and our own prayers for help in the try 
ing days when we were fighting England for our liberty ani our 
freedom? Where is the spirit of li that animated the patr- 
otic fathers at Lexington and Bunker Hill, at Saratoga an: \a!- 


i Forge, at Monmouth and Yorktown? Ds the eloquent words 
of Patrick Henry amd James Otis, of George Washington and 
Thomas Jefferson, of Benjamin Franklin and Gouverneur \i'T's 
inspire resistance to tyranny and hatred of oppression! 


no longer 
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ican patriotism dead? Has the spirit that animated the 

Is Ameriomo and 1812 been forgotten? Is the Declaration of 
Pde *ndence no longer potent for the upbuilding of republics 
a tne perpetuity of free institutions? Is our form of govern- 


, ce? 
mall ~~ tear down our monuments, trample in the dust the 
Constitution, send back to France the statue of Liberty, and turn 
to the wall the picture of the Great Emancipator? : 

If democracy and free institutions find no answer here, then in- 
deed is government of the people and by the people and for the 
eop'e doomed—republics a thing of the past—and the message of 
the future an imperialistic cry of destruction, of oppression, and 
of tyranny. o 
THIS 18 THE GREAT REPUBLIC. 

This is the great ee oe a century it has been the beacon 
light of the world, Shall the light now go out? Why should we 
gecretly aid Great Britain? Should we not rather be true to our 
traditions and openly sympathize with the Boers? Look about 
you, my friends, and answer, It seems the very altars of our lib- 
erty are being betrayed by men in high places who are sworn to 
ruard them. 
eengiand must not be permitted to crush the Boers and steal 
theirhomes. Hercriminal march of devastation must be checked. 
God bless the embattled farmers of South Africa! is my fervent 
prayer,and from the ashes of the conflict may there arise a greater 
andagrander republic—the glorious United States of South Africa. 

It | mistake not the signs of the times, the friends of liberty in 

this country will make this an issue in the coming campaign. 
NO MILITARISM—NO IMPERIALISM. 

The Democratic party is opposed to militarism and to imperial- 
ism. They go hand in hand, and one can not stand without the 
other. They are twin brothers—relics of brute force and mediz- 
yal barbarism. They have no place in a republic. We realize 
what they mean when we witness the horrors and the tyranny 
of the ‘‘ bull pen” of Idaho, and the cruel injustice to and crim- 
inal aggression against our fellow-citizens in Porto Rico. United 
States soldiers in Idaho ccting as policemen for the trusts and 
treating honest and innocent citizens worse than Siberian con- 
victs, and United States soldiers in Porto Rico acting as a guard 
for the Ohio syndicate while it plunders the hurricane-stricken 
inhabitants of the little the Spaniards left them. It is enough to 
bring the blush of shame to the cheek of every honest and patri- 
otic citizen in the Republic. These issues are imperative. They 
will not down. They will be discussed on every occasion in the 
coming campaign. 

NO NEED OF A VAST REGULAR ARMY. 

As Democrats we should do all in our power to defeat the now 
avowed policy of the Republican party to increase the Regular 
Army of our country to 100,000 soldiers. We do not need this 
vast army in time of peace. We should favor a great navy to 
protect our coast and our commerce, but we should, if we are 
true to the people and to our principles, vigorously oppose this 
enormous increase in the Regular Army. A large standing army 
in a republic is a menace to civil liberty. 

We have no need of an immense standing army in time of peace. 
The Regular Army is the most undemocratic institution we have. 
In time of trouble, in case of war, the Republic should rely on its 
citizen-soldiery and its volunteer forces. It is contrary to the 
true principles of the Democratic party to permit the military 
power to become supreme and paramount to the civil authority. 
A desperate effort will be made by the Republicans to pass the 
act to creata great standing army, and if it succeeds it will bur- 
den the taxpayers of the country for its maintenance $150,000,000 
a year, Every Democrat and every wage-earner in the land 
should be alive to the dangers of this Republican movement and 
do all in his power to frustrate it. 

THE TREND OF IMPERIALISM. 

Since the ratification of the treaty of peace between Spain and 
the United States the island of Porto Rico has been and is now a 
part of the territory of this country, and the Constitution applies 
to it, and should apply to it, just as muchas it applies to the Dis- 
trict of Columbia or the Territory of Arizona. To contend other- 


wise is p 

The of Porto Rico are citizens of the United States and 
entitled to the same , the same rights, and the same im- 
munities under the tution that the people of any other Ter- 
Titory are entitled toin the Federal Union. The law compelling 
the citizens of Porto Rico to pay a tariff tax on their goods, wares, 
and m to and from thiscountry is unwarranted, unjus- 
: ited, un-American, and, in my judgment, un- 
constitutional, Tn all our past history no political party ever 

ared to attempt to pass such a law—a law as inhuman as it is 


unfair, 
The regarding this matter is clear and plain. Sec- 


Constitution 
tion 8 of ArticleT says in language that can not be misunderstood: 


Congress shall to lay and collect taxes, du imposts and 
out the United , Batali datiea imamets and excises shall be uniform through- 
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PORTO RICANS DEPRIVED OF SELF-GOVERNMENT. 


The Republican party has deprived the Porto Ricans of self- 
government and given them a military government. They have 
no representation in Congress. Under Spanish rule they were 
represented by twelve representatives and four senators in the 
Spanish Cortes. They had their own local legislature and abso- 
lutehomerule. Why, under the circumstances, I ask, in thename 
of all that is fair and just and decent, should we now tax them 
and rob them? 

Have we liberated them from monarchical tyranny only to en- 
slave them in industrial oppression? The poor people of Porto 
Rico will speak, and the great heart of the Republic will answer 
and respond in the coming campaign. The American people will 
never repeat in the dying year of the nineteenth century the crimes 
and the blunders of George III in the closing years of the eight- 
eenth century. In the sisterhood of States there must be no 
stepdaughters. The flag we all love must not be used as a cloak 
to rob and oppress our fellow-citizens at the dictation of the trusts 
and to bolster up the falling Republican protective-tariff fallacy. 

My sympathy is with the struggling citizens of Porto Rico. I 
want to extend to them the right hand of fellowship, and under 
the folds of the American flag and by virtue of the law of the land 
welcome them into the Federal Union, I want to help them, and 
not injure them. I want to save them, and not destroy them. I 
want them to love the Union, not hate us and despise our institu- 
tions. 

1 want to keep faith with them, and do unto them as we would 
that others should do unto us. I protest against this mad march 
toward imperialism with all the emphasis I can command, and I 
solemnly warn my countrymen that the day is not far distant 
when the Republic will be destroyed if the wrongs and the usur- 
pations of the Republican party are allowed to go unheeded, un- 
checked, and unrebuked. : 

The manhood of this country must speak out, the great conscience 
of America must i nd voice, the citizenship of the Republic must 
assert itself ere it be too late and all is lost! 


REPUBLIC OR EMPIRE. 


Now, my friends, a few words in conclusion. We are entering 
a most morientous political campaign to determine the question 
whether the trusts or the Government shall survive; whether the 
Republic shall live or the empire shall come and the man on horge- 
back govern; whether the people or the plutocrats shall rule— 
whether this land shall continue to be a government of the many 
for the many or an oligarchy of the privileged and for the favored 
few. You ask me what will the outcome be. I can not tell; but 
I believe history repeats itself; that God in His infinite wisdom 
raises up aman from the plain people for every crisis, and in the 
pending crisis we have such a man, a born leader of men, whom 
we can all trust and whom we can all follow, and who will lead 
us to victory and rescue the people from the money lenders and 
the money changers. 

A hundred years ago the Democratic party—the party of the 
plain people—after a most momentous campaign, came into power 
under the matchless leadership of its famous founder, Thomas 
Jefferson, and the impetus his Administration gave to popular gov- 
ernment carried forward free institutions unimpaired for a cen- 
tury. 

We are beginning another momentous campaign under the lead- 
ership of a second Thomas 'Jefferson—the stalwart, the fearless, 
the gallant, and the intrepid young leader, of Nebraska, William 
J. Bryan—to test the perpetuity of popular government and of 
our free institutions, and by the grace of God and the power of 
the freemen of America he will win, and the impetus his admin- 
istration will give the Government of Jefferson, of Jackson, and 
of Lincoln will carry it forward unimpaired for another century, 
and generations yet unborn will sing the gladsome song that the 
government of the people, by the people, and for the people shall 
-_ rish from the earth, [Loud applause on the Democratic 
side. 

Mr. Chairman, in this connection I wish to printin the Recorp 
some data regarding pension matters. 

Think of having for Commissioner of Pensions a man who regards every 
veteran as ag y; cunning impostor and every veteran's widow as an 
immoral adventuress. 

The foregoing is from the editorial column of the issue of August 
24, 1899, of the National Tribune, of Washington, D. C., the best 
and most widely circulated journal devoted to the interest of 
Union veterans. In the Presidential campaign of 1896 this paper 
gave the Republican candidates cordial, hearty, and loyal support, 
contributing perhaps more to their success at the polls than any 
other newspaper then circulated. Every issue of the Tribune 
during the last campaign vigorously lashed and venomously 
abused Mr. Bryan and his supporters, ascribing to him and them 
the basest, most unpatriotic motives and intentions. Upon Mr. 
McKinley and the seraphic band in his train it lavished all the 
eulogistic platitudes available, and his inauguration as President, 
it prophesied, would mark the deliverance of the ‘‘ old soldier ele- 
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ment” from the arbitrary rulings, the cruel delays, and other 
harassments which marked the last régime of Grover Cleveland. 
A recent issae of the National Tribune contains the following: 


AN OPEN LEITER. 


To the Senate and House of Representatives 
of the United States in Congress assembled: 

GENTLEMEN: With his usual fecundity of falsehood, the Commissioner of 
Pensions has deluged you with a freshet of misinformation as to the manner 
in which he is managing the Pension Bureau and executing the laws passed 
by previous Congresses for the benefit of the soldiers, and which it is your 
duty to see are properly carried out. 

Let us dissipate the fog and mist with which he has persistently deceived 
you by the clear sunlight of a few facts, as well known to you as to us, if you 
will stir your remembrance. 

The management of the Pension Bureau under Lochren was so intensely 
obnoxious as to arouse the Btrongest condemnation from all sections of the 
country and classes of the people. Even Cleveland had to yield to it, and in 
the last year of his administration he removed Lochren by promotion to an- 
other place, and replaced him by Dominic 1. Murphy, with instructions to 
greater liberality. 

As the Presidential election of 1896 approached it was felt that no party 
could go before the country with any hope of success without repudiating 
and denouncing the management of the Pension Bureau. Even the Demo- 
cratic party put this denunciation of Lochrenism and indorsement of Mur- 
phy, who had at the eleventh hour succeeded him and reversed his policy, 
in its platform: 

* Recognizing the just claims of deserving Union soldiers, we heartily in- 
dorse the rule of the Commissioner of Pensions that no name shall be arbi- 
trarily dropped from the pension roll, and the fact of enlistment and service 
should be deemed conclusive evidence against disease and disability before 
enlistment.” 

The ay abe Party placed among its ‘‘demands:”’ 

“7. We favor just pensions for our disabled Union soldiers.” 

The National Party said: 

1), Ex-soldiers and sailors of the United States Army and Navy, their 
widows and minor children, should receive liberal pensions, graded on disa- 
bility and term of service, not merely‘as a debt of gratitude, but for service 
rendered in the preservation of the Union.” 

The Gold Democrats said: 

“ We favor a liberal policy of pensions to deserving soldiers and sailors of 
the United States.” 

But the declarations of the pegeninen party were of the utmost impor- 
tance, since it was intrusted with power, and thereby firmly pledged to do 
what it had promised. It said: 

“The veterans of the Union armies deserve and should receive fair treat- 
ment and generous recognition. Whenever practicable they should be given 
the preference in the matter of employment, and they are entitled to the en- 
actment of such laws as are best calculated to secure the fulfillment of the 
pledges made to them in the dark days of the country’s peril. We denounce 
the practice in the Pension Bureau, so recklessly and unjustly carried on by 
the present Administration, of reducing pensions and arbitrarily dropping 
names an the rolls, as deserving of the severest condemnation of the er- 
ican people.” 

Now, in spite of all these declarations; 

In spite of the most specific one made by the Republican convention; 

In spite of the tremendous feeling throughout the country which led to 
these utterances; 

In spite of the mandate of the people, clearly expressed at the polls in 1896, 
when the pension question was a leading issue; 

In spite of the solemn promise of the Republican party that if intrusted 
with power it would remedy these grievances, Henry Clay Evans has re- 
vived and continued every odious practice of William Lochren, and has in- 
tensified and harshened many of them. 

No matter what Mr. Evans or any of his apologists may say, we challenge 
him to point out—with one exception—one instance in which he has abrogated 
or in the least mitigated a single harsh feature of Lochren’s rule. 

The one exception was rule 228, relating to the pre tion of affidavits. 
This is a most comprehensive chalien , it is easily understood, its terms are 
definite, and it covers the whole question. It isa test that Mr. Evans can not 
object to. If he has mitigated Lochren's practice anywhere, or in any degree, 
let him point it out. 

Now, we submit that this is a bad record with which to go before the 
country. 

+ + * * * * * 
“AN OLD SOLDIERS’ ADMINISTRATION.” 

This wasthe tempting bait held out by the Republican man- 
agers to the veteran voters in the campaign of 1896. In his selec- 
tion of a Commissioner of Pensions President McKinley ignored 
the applications for the position of many gallant and worthy com- 
rades and nominated for the position H. Clay Evans, whose mili- 
tary record is given in the National Tribune, issue of July 13, 
1899, in an article entitled ‘‘When? Where? How?” 
> In - editorial defense of Commissioner Evans the Wilkesbarre (Pa.) 

ecord says: 

General Evans livesin Tennessee, but he is anative of Pennsylvania, served 
throughout the civil war in the Union Army, and was thrice waite so | wounded 


in battle. He settled in Tennessee after the war, but has never anyth 
in common with the irreconcilable sectionalists of the South in a politi 


way. 

“This is highly important, and comes in the nature of an astounding revela- 

tion to those whe have thought themselves pretty familiar with “ sal 

Evans's record as a quartermaster's clerk in the Forty-first Wisconsin, a one- 

hundred-day regiment, which was organized June 8, 1864, at een one 

mustered out September 24, 1864, ** by reason of expiration of term of service.” 
+ 2 ” os * a a 

The Forty-first Wisconsin—Mr. Evans's iment—took out 578 men, lost 6 
w disease, y deserted, and 570 were m out at the end of one hundred 

ays. 

That the Pension Bureau is not manned as y by Union 
veterans as many suppose is apparent from the following state- 
ment contained in number of The National ibune dated 
August 28, 1899: 

EMPLOYEES IN THE PENSION BUREAU. 


Tri 
Mr. Evans makes a great tram over the fact that there are 566 vet- 
erane and #8 widows of votevane emt yed in the Pension Bureau. This 


& 


another one of his half facts, which are worse than downright lies. If there 








is any branch of the Government which should literally overflow y,;, 
erans and their widows, it is the Pension Bureau. In fact, there 5. 
nobody else employed there. Now, what do we find? There is , 
1,741 employees in the Pension Bureau. Of these but 566 are vete;., 
veterans’ widows. ‘That is, less than one-third are veterans ,)\) 
widows. Everywhere the men and women appointed by Hoke <,. 
William Lochren are in the ascendant. Civilians really contro! tho | 
Bureau, in spite of all that Evans says. The chief man in the Gom:,.:... 
room is a civilian, and there is no veteran in hisroom. The medica) ; 
is a veteran, but the two men who really run that division are ciy;); 
it is doubtful if one of them, who was the chief executioner undo; 
is even an American citizen. 

The law clerk is a civilian. 

Veterans have been removed from the board of review to promot 

The chief of the special examination division is a civilian, and }js »,.... 
being filled up with civilians. shes 

po chief of the middle division is a civilian, and so are both of } ‘ 
ants. 

The chief of the mail division is a civilian, and so are both his a 

The superintendent of the building is a civilian. 

Five of the most important of the sixteen divisions are under ¢)},,, 
control of the civilians, and constantly civilians are advanced over { : 
of better clerks who are veterans. _ 


THE CHARGES IN DETAIL. 
In its issue of July 13, 1899, The National Tribune says: 
THE INDICTMENT AGAINST EVANS, 


Mr. Evans is so industrious in trying to befog the public mind and dist pa. 
attention from his misdoings by senseless clamor about wicked pension i+, 
neys and fraudulent claims that it is very necessary to repeat from tin. 
time the causes of complaint which the veterans have against him and w) 
con nes pe met by shrieks against pension attorneys and more or less my 
cal frauds, : 

It was the will of the people, expressed in the most decisive manner at t)yo 
polis in 1896, that the methods of Cleveland and Lochren in the Pensioy, py. 
reau were wrong—cruelly unjust—and should be promptly reversed. \, 
Evans was put into office todo this workand render fustice to the veterar 
their dependent ones. [If he had no intention of doing this, he sought ay 
cepted the office with a willful purpose of deceiving. No man inthe coy 
knew better what the people wanted and what they expected. Ho ¢ 
much part as other campaigners in denouncing William Lochren’s ou}; 
and promising the veterans just reforms. Yet he has not removed a sing\, 
cause of complaint against his predecessor; he has not righted a single ong 
of his wrongs; he has not ameliorated a solitary injustice. 

This puts the whoie case against himinanutshell. This disposes effecty. 
ally of his wearisome clatter about pension attorneys and f rande. It sweeps 
away the fog of misstatement and juggling chicanery of facts with which hyo 
seeks to obscure the real issue. 





to 





If William Lochren was deserving of the severest censure in 189! 18{4,] 
and 1896, Henry Clay Evans deserves the same in 1897, 1898, and 180. 

If Lochren’s methods were indefensible outrages, Henry Clay Evans's nust 
be branded by the same term. 

If Lochren was the bitter enemy of the veterans, and maliciously per. 
verted the laws in order to persecute and defraud them, Henry Clay Hyans 
is just as blamable, for he has followed Lochren’s footsteps with servile 
fidelity. Lochren’s words are his words; Lochren’s rules are his rules, and 
Lochren’s sins are his sins. 

He is in reality much more guilty, for Lochren entered office with tho 
avowed intention of cutting down the pension roll and narrowing the spo 
of the pension laws. Evans, on the other hand, sought and received the. 
with the implied pledge to the people of the United States that he \ 
undo Lochren’s baleful work, and restore to the Pension Bureau the rig 
interpretation of the laws which had obtained under President Harris 


In the same issue (July 27, 1899) the National Tribune prints 


the following: 
LINCOLN POST'S INDICTMENT. 


The most crushing indictment yet promos by any Grand Army post 
t Pension Commissioner Evans is that drawn by Lincoln Post, No. |, 


ot Topeka, Kans., the largest and most influential post in the Department of 
Kansas. It isa model document of its kind, which we earnestly wish could 
be imitated by every post in the United States. It is the work of a commit 
tee of three able comrades of the post--J. K. Hudson, J. G. Wood, and J ¥. 









Sidwell. ay all men of the highest standing in the community 
the chairman is the only man in Kansas who received a brigadier-ge: 
commission at the outbreak of the Spanish war. Very creditably, he has 
like too many other comrades, allowed official favors to bias his judg: 
when the interests of his comrades were concerned. The document i 
thoroughly dignified in tone, but intensely in earnest, and its recital of fact 
is overwhelming. It begins by Sotetting the assaults upon the comrad«: 
the newspapers, and how een ey were repelled. It then goes 
But a more insidious and despicable enemy to the veteran and his pension 
still lurked behind the Presidential warrant as Commissioner of Pensions 
His first effort against the pension claimants was covert and ayowedly in 
their behalf. If the pension ektorneys could be disbarred by the Pension Bu- 
reau a great point would be gained. Sohe begana systematic effort to abuse, 
until many resented the treatmentand to criticise the Pension Bureau 
and itsCommissioner, This wasmeattohim. Theattorneys out of the way, 
the claimants would be utterly powerless. Like a ship at sea without a rud- 
der, driven hither and yon and wave, claimants would have been 
helpless, and in the end would have been compelled to yield. It must be «on- 
ceded that nine-tenths of the claimants can not rly draw a petition, 
much less comply with the technical requiremen the rules and regula- 
tions of the Bureau. So that men who make a business of booking 
upon the acts of Congress, decisions of the Interior Department relatin< to 
pensions and kindred claims, the rules and regulations of the Pension Bure, 


and have a ready of good English at pen's point’are alone comp 
tent to prosecute such claims. Gaespesateresy tow chimes would have ever 
been allowed had the ts been unaided. mpeping She weakness and 
inability of the great majority of claimants, instead of ting upon lending 
a helping hand and every facility for the establishment of 0° 
Caden, Se tapes one t claims are not in issue, he has thrown every 
oO in the way, and was willing to sponge from the slate the roll vu! at 
torneys if he had dared. 


Evans for his determined insist 
not being put wu the claimant and e obstacle thrown in his way 2 
Ring ite t1 very 


ra’ 

indictment supports its counts by specific instances drawn from « lost 
with which the Post is perfectly . Only a limited number of these 
can be given without unduly swelling the document, but they are all very 


First is the case of Louisa Kratzer, a poor, hard-working widow of a0 ¢* 








ant OC o left her a meager little farm tosupport herself and family 
cellent soldier, We testimony shows that the utmost value of the proceeds of 
of ¢ ao never ex ed $62 a year, and this was only wrung from it by the 
the farxind of toil. Her claim for a pension was “rejected because she is 
hare ithout other means of daily support than her daily labor.” 
ag Rainer, another poor old widow, who makes a living by house clean- 
ein es | washing, had her claim rejected on account of a charge of unchastity, 
ing ferred by some unknown accuser. Yet all of Mrs. Rainer’s neighbors, 

-ho have known her as an irreproachable wife and mother for a long period 
af 7 ears, scout the charge and are willing to testify to her good character. 
But the Pension Bureau will not hear the evidence in her favor, nor will it 

ive the name of the creature who slandered the poor old washerwoman. 
© D. L. McElfresh, insane, himself and family are denied a pension because 
it has been discovered b the Pension Bureau that he was kicked on the head 
by a mule when he was 12 yearsold. There is not an atom of testimony con- 
necting that kick with his present condition, but evidently the Bureau.con- 
strues the kick into “vicious habits.” — os 

David C. Whitner has proved total inability for labor, caused by progres- 
sive disease of the brain, resulting from a sunstroke. His condition con- 
stantly grows worse with aevencins age. The proof of the incurrence of his 
disability and its effects is beyond doubt, but because it has been pending for 
a long time, and carries a large amount of arrears, Evans refuses to allow it. 

Ll L. Wagner received injuries in the raid on the Weldon Railroad and at 
Hatchers fun which have resulted in heart disease and paralysis, from 
which he is dying. He has thoroughly proved up his case, but Evans refuses 
to allow it, to the great indignation of all Wagner's neighbors, who are fa- 
miliar with him and his history. 

Ray Richards is the child of an old soldier, and absolutely helpless on ac- 
count of “ Pott’s disease,” which set in when he was 4years old. The Pen- 
sion Bureau refuses to grant a pension because it claims that the law specifies 
he must likewise be ‘insane or idiotic.” 

Thomas H. Haskell, a member of the post, was allowed by the examining 
board “fifteen-eighteenths” which would give him $50 a month. He was 
allowed but $8, and this not till after his death, and his widow has been 
unable to get anything. : 

Harriet Neiswander, a widow of excellent reputation, married at first a 
man who left her, and trom whom she never heard again. After a number 
of years she remarried, time to a veteran, who died and left her a farm, 
from which she receives a rental of $300 a year, but from this sum must be 
deducted taxes, insurance, repairs, and interest on a mortgage, so that she 
has never had more than $52a year. The Pension Bureau rejects her claim 
on the double ground that she has not proved her first husband's death and 
that she has an income. 

These are a few of the many cases within the knowledge of the Post that 
could be cited su rting the committee's conclusions that— 

“ Henry Clay Evans, Pension Commissioner, has made arbitrary rules gov- 
erning attorneys in the prosecution of claims in the Pension Bureau which 
have worked detrimentally to claimants; that he has locked up and refused 
adjudication of 15,000 soldiers’ orphans’ and 5,000 dependent mothers’ claims; 
that he has rejected claims for reasons wholly unwarranted by law or equity; 
that he has demanded testimony of claimants touching transactions which 
had nothing whatever to do with the merits of the claims; that he has errone- 
ously interpreted plain provisions of law for the evident purpose of defeating 
claims; that he has “held up” claims for the purpose of delaying the pay- 
ment of the large amount they would draw if allowed; that he has accepted 
ex parte reports t the character of female pensioners and when peti- 
tioned fora hearing, for the purpose of vindication of life and reputation 
againstfouland false aspersions, refused. He has submitted tointerviewsand 
— articles for publication which reflect upon the pension roll as a 
whole.” 

The report of the committee concludes: 

“The retention of Henry Clay Evans, Pension Commissioner, after a two 
and athird years’ 1, are sources of profound regret to all veteran soldiers. 

“Your committee, believing that the maintenance of law, the judicial ap- 
— of wholesome rules in its enforcement, to the end that honor may 

given to whom honor is due, is the highest and best form of civilization, 
offer the followin, 

“Resolved, Ths 


pre 


resolution: 
we hereby request President MeKiaiey to remove Henry 
Clay Evans, Pens’. Commissioner, at once, and then select a man of legal 
attainments, w."|. | voad, generous impulses and sympathies, with fine execu- 
tive ability, and y;ithal a man who knows from personal experience what it 
is to be with the boys on the firing line.” 

The report and resolutions were unanimously adopted. 


n August 31, 1899, the National Tribune presented the follow- 


ing 
THE INDICTMENT AGAINST EVANS. 


As this is our lastissue before the meeting of the national encampment, we 
recapitulate in succinct form the indictment that the veterans of the coun- 
or eae their widows have nst Commissioner Evans. Every “count” in 
this indictmentis supported by positive and unbreakable evidence that would 
infallibly convict him before any jury and in any court in the country. We 
cite with each “count"’ the evidence in support of it, which the reader can 
examine and verify for himself. “ P. D.” refers to Pension Decisions made 
by Assistant Secretary of the Interior Webster Davis, and which can be 
found in many lawyers’ offices or obtained by application at the Interior De- 
partment. It is an official publication, and therefore public information. 

Henry Clay Evans me Commissioner of Pensions at the close of an ad- 
ministration which was notorious for the narrowness, unfairness, injustice, 
not to say illegality, of its construction and administration of the pension 
laws. On him devolved the duty of formulating and putting into effect the 
policy of the new Administration, which there were the best of reasons for 

ae would be fair and just to the beneficiaries of the pension laws. 
But we found him soon devising means to obstruct and delay the ends of jus- 
tice—to create new obstacles to the speedy adjudication and payment of 


8. 

First count.—. his first official acts of importance was one which in 
effect that all completed increase claims under the general law, 
based on not covered by the pension certificate, be sent to the spe- 
cial for investigation, a course which was equivalent to 
es tbag A for from one to three or more years. (Instructions to 


1897.) , 
a practice of refusing to consider any claim 


for of til 
untila year had ela since the previous adjudica- 
ton (Order No tae ane Biconber 24, 1897. 


This he did without consul- 
officers of the Interior Department, and by a decision 


March 2 i803, he was nired to abrogate this practice and rein- 

state the former from 1882, (P. D9, . 
Third coun ofthe law and taking u imseif the right to 
laws or not as he saw fit, he refused to consider lawful pen- 
the ts were mtly residing beyond the lim- 
Act of March 2, 1895; order dated November 23, 
to abandon this practice and subordinate himself to 
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Fourth count.—He prohibited any evidence obtained on special examina 
tion being made known *o and permitted to bo examined by clair t or 
attorney after the receipt of same in the Pension Bureau, alleging 1 
claimant had the right to follow the special examination in person or by 
attorney, but knowing that it isthe exception rather than the rule where a 
claimant is able to himself follow or employ another to follow a special ex 
amination, often extending over several States. This he did in disregard of 
a rule and the settled practice of the Interior Department (December 19, 
~ , and was required to return to the former practice. (P. D., 9 page 
4i.} 

_ Fifth count.—He adopted meacures to defeat the act of July 18, 1894, rela- 
tive to the right of claimant or attorney to inspect reports of examining 
surgeons. The enactment was in consequence of the action of the Lochren 
administration taking away the privilege of inspection of such report 
though Mr. Evans professed to believe that his action was strictly in a ( 
ance with the law, it was clear that he desired to restore so far as possible 
the Lochren practite, with the evident incidental purpose of “getting even” 
with attorneys whom he claims were instrumental in the passage of the law. 
(Order dated October 21, 1897.) 

He was required to abrogate this practice and restore that in full accord 
ance with the spirit of the law. (P. D., 9, page 478.) 

Sixth count.—To retard and obstruct the settlement of claims which he 
does not wish to allow, save at his pleasure, he adopted rules making it a dis 
barring offense for any attorney to seek, or to even suggest to a claimant to 
seek, information through a member of Congress as to the official status of 
a pension claim; and through evidently misleading representations as t l 
status of the work of the Bureau and the character of clai 
quiry is made through members of Congress, he secured forn 
said rules. (Rules 22 and 23, approved March 10, 1898.) 

Seventh count.—In disregard of a decision construing the law relative to 
the pension title of remarried dependent mothers under the act of June 27, 
1890 (P. D., 6, page 30), he instituted a practice of rejecting the claims of all 
such, having covertly secured the formal approval of such practice by em 
bodying the rule therefor in an alleged codification of existing practice in 
April, 1898. He was required to amend his self-instituted rule and regard 
the law and the decision of the Department. (P. D., 10, dated June 21, 189.) 

However, it is the truth that none of the claims rejected under his infa 
mous ruling set aside by the decision (P. D., 10, dated June 21, 1899), have 
ever been reopened and allowed, he claiming that the decision is not ‘res 
adjudicata.”’ Yet common sense, or a desire to be reasonably honest in his 
endeavor todo right, should have readily pointed his plain duty to recall 
from the rejected files all such claims and adjudicate them in accordance 
with the construction of the law promulgated by his immediate superior 

Eighth count.—He continues to reject the just claims under the act of June 
27, 1890, of those denied by the last Administration, and to cut off from the 

yension roll those who escaped the merciless “revision’’ perpetrated by his 
immediate predecessors; and the city of Chicago and elsewhere has inaugu 
rated experimentally an iniquitous and unwarranted inquisition to discover 
possible fraud and to complete the work of Lochren and Hoke Smith and cut 
off those pensioners held entitled under the Harrison Administration and 
who have heretofore by some chance escaped the blights of the Hoke Smith 
ism and Lochrenism. Noone desires to shield the malefactor, but there is no 
warrant .a law for the indiscriminate and insulting investigation put upon 
the innocent many ‘by the present Commissioner to seek out the possible 
guilty few, that he may win anew the plaudits of the press that finds special 
satisfaction in all that puts upon the pensioners the stigma of dishonor and 
dishonesty. 

Ninth count.—He continues to nullify the act of March 6, 1896, passed by 
Congress to correctan abuseand misinterpretation of the act of June 27, 1890, 
by the Cleveland Administration; and until required by the direction of his 
superior Officer, refused to apply the law, even to the extent permissible un- 
der the interpretation of the former administration, unless specifically re- 
quested by claimants. (P. D., 10, dated December 21, 1898. ) 

Tenth count.—Contrary to the law and the rights of claimants to choose, 
he has rejected thousands of claims on the alleged ground of * no benefit,”’ 
whereas the claims should have been granted and the claimants permitted 
to elect which-of two pensions they would prefer to receive. He was required 
to discontinue this practice. (P. D., 10, dated December 7, 1898.) 

Eleventh count.—For nearly two years he has unlawfully withheld from 
settlement all general law claims of children over 16 years of age, in disre 
gard of the law and decision of the + (P. D., 7, page 433); mean 
while using every effort to secure such a construction of the law as will 
enable him to reject and deny these lawful claims, the matter being now 
pending on his renewed request for reconsideration of the questions of law 

Twelfth count.—He has for the past year unlawfully withheld from official 
consideration in ordinary course of business the just claims of soldiers and 
sailors of the Spanish war, many of them sons and other relatives of soldiers 
and sailors of the rebellion, on the misrepresentation that the War Depart 
ment has been unprepared or unwilling or unable to furnish required infor 
mation from the official military records, whereas the War Department has 
been ready and willing to furnish desired reports on twenty-four hours’ no 
tice. (National Tribune, June 29, 1899.) The unlawful and unjustifiable ac 
tion of the Commissioner of Pensions in this class of claims furnishes striking 
evidence of his personal feelings and disposition toward all beneficiaries of 
the pension laws, there being with respect to this class of claims no room for 
the slanderous objection or suggestion that the claimants have for many 
years slept on their alleged rights and the claims are therefore presumably 
of doubtful or fraudulent character. 

Thirteenth count.—It is notorious that claims filed under the general law 
before July 1, 1880, and therefore involving arrears to date of discharge, are 
rejected by his direction unless supported by record evidence, and i ) 

sorted by record evidence are buried in the special examination division, 
the evident are being to reject if not to delgy indefinately all claims re 
quiring a large first payment. 

Fourteenth count.—He has rejected thousands of claims for invalid pen 
sions under the act of June 27, 1890, the applicants in which are 62 years of 
age and over, notwithstanding that under the Mexican war pension act of 
January 29, 1887, claimants (2 years of age are regarded as pensionably dis 
abled and entitled to the rating of $@ per month, and notwithstanding thut 
62 years is the compulsory retirement age of the Regular Army, Navy, and 
Marine Corps. 

Fifteenth count.—Upon manifestly misleading representations as to tho 
status of the official business of the Pension Bureau he procured the reduc- 
tion of the office force of the Pension Bureau by 100 (July 1, 1898), notwith 
standing that the delays in action and settlement were then great, and have 
continued notoriously so to the present time, being as great as if not greater 
than for many years past, thousands of claimants being unable to secure any 
action on their claims, or learn what, if any, additional evidence is necessary, 
weeks and months growinginto years without any information of any char- 
acter being elicited as to the official status of the claim. It is worthy of note 
that a discrimination appears to be made against claims on file many years, 
and therefore involving considerable sums as arrears, the official reports as 
to the average amounts of first payments bearing out what has become no- 
ticeable in this regard. (Annual Keport, 1898, page 23.) 
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Sixteenth count.—Notwithstanding the great number of just and valid 
claims awaiting settlement for many years, he has diligently avoided their 
consideration in order that he may be able to turn back unexpended into the 
Treasury large amounts of the appropriations for pensions. (Annual Re- 
ports, 1$97, 1808, 1899.) 

Seventeenth count.—He has sought to deprive claimants of the benefit of 
advice of counsel by forwarding to them direct the orders for medical exam- 
ination, expecting and desiring that claimants, without knowledge of their 
rights and privileges and without due regard for their interests, will place 
themselves at a disadvantage and afford a greater copestonsty for the rejec- 
tion or delay of their claims. (Order 361, dated April 14, 1898.) 

Kighteenth count.—While criticising, both in the public press and in official 
reports, the work of the examining surgeons appointed and retained by him 
on grounds of fitness, and showing the fallibil: ty of the examinations made 
by them under his direction, he nevertheless habitually regards their reports 
as absolutely correct when unfavorable to the claimants, and, as the personal 
knowledge and experience of thousandsof claimants attest, wholly disregards 
favorable reports on slight pretext or no pretext whatever. (See Associated 
Prees reports and annual report for 1898.) 

Ninetcenth count.—Before he had been in office a year he entered upon a 
course of tirade nst alleged pension frauds, his pratings in the public 
»ress in the form of inspired articles and statements purporting to be *in- 

rviews” rivaling and eclipsing in misrepresentation and maliciousness 
anything of similar character published during the preceding Administra- 
tion. (Associated Press reports.) 

Twentieth count.—He has studiously invited and obtained the approval, to 
a large degree, of the same portion of the public ns that applauded the 
“revision” and alleged “reforms” instituted by Lochren and Hoke Smith, 
aud has claimed personal credit for the detection and suppression of alleged 
frauds and for reducing the pension roll or permitting a minimum increase. 
The same press that acclaimed Lochren and Hoke Smith as wise and just 
finds joy and satisfaction in Henry Clay Evans. At the same time he has 
cunningly sought and obtained credit with the press friendly to the Union 
survivors of the war of the rebellion and their interests, by an apparently 
considerable number of allowances, a large percentage of which, however, 
have represented little or nothing of substantial benefit to the alleged bene- 
ficiaries, being reissues, duplicates, renewals, supplementals, and the like. 

Twenty-first count.—He has vilified the wives of survivors of the war of 
the rebellion, wickedly attributing to them unworthy, mercenary motivesin 
their marriages, not only in the public press but in official reports (Annual 
Report, 1898), and has sought in Congress to obtain legislation to cut off the 
helpmates of the coming re of invalid pensioners. 

iwenty-second count.—He has vilified in the public press the claimants 
whose just claims have been unjustly rejected by him, insinuating that they 
are rejected because fraudulent, and that every honest, lawful claim is 
granted promptly and freely by him. (Associated reports. ) 

Twenty-third count.—He bas vilified in the public _—_ all survivors of the 
war and othersacting as the authorized representatives of pension claimants. 
characterizing them as “* buzzards,” and alleging that they are regularly en- 
gaged in the prosecution of known fraudulent claims, and that through his 
thwarting of such attempted frauds he has incurred the ill will of the attor- 
neys and thereby of the order of the Grand Army. This he has done not- 
withstanding that attorneysadmitted to practice before the Department are 
obliged by law and the official regulations to furnish satisfactory evidence 
that they are of i moral character and in good repute” (act of July 4. 
1884, section 5), and are subject to disbarment for offenses far less grave than 
wittingly prosecuting fraudulent claims. After ewig may, Fine te pm the 
attorneys admitted and continued in good ——s by his official superiors 
y 


of the Department, he pro no reform or rem: for the alleged corrup- 
tion and di ard of law but the absolute prohibiting of the employment or 
recognition of attorneys, nts, or counsel whatever in of pension 


claimants and the vesting of the prosecution as well as the adjudication of 
penion claims in the Commissioner of Pensions. (P. D., 10, dated December 
4, 5.) 

Twenty fourth count.—Instead of desiring and suggesting, as was his privi- 
lege and right, the abrogation of rules and practice instituted under the late 
Administration, and working great wrong and injustice and disregard of the 
letter and spirit of the law, especially with regard to the act of June 27, 1890, 
he prefers and seeks the continuance of odious measures and practice, partic- 
ularly Order 225, of June 9, 1898. The all on the Practice of the 
Pension Bureau, prepared and published under his direction in April, 1898, 
instead of being the vehicle, or even the means of suggestion, of the obvia- 
tion of harsh measures and a liberalizing of the practice, was used as a means 
to covertly introduce new obstructions and limitations with regard to in- 
crease claims (page 117) and dependent mothers’ claims (page 116), as already 
shown, the whole codification being approved en bloc upon his evident mis- 
representation as to the character of the publication. 

Twenty fith count.—He resolves all doubts against the claimant, as the 
experience and observation of thousands attest,and has not originated nor 
a a single practice looking to a greater liberality in dealing with 
claimants. 

Twenty-sizth count.—Hisa every official recommendation has been looking 
to restriction and limitation upon existing rights under the pension laws 
(Annual Reports, 1897,1898), in qs contrast with those of most of his 
predecessors. (Annual Reports, 1887, 1891, 1892, 1893, 1:96, and others. ) 


In the number dated November 9, 1899, the National Tribune 
felt forced to make this rejoinder to the press bureau of the Ohio 
Republican political machine: 


A WILLFUL FALSEHOOD. 


During the campaign in Ohio just ended, the Democrats, for their own 
urposes, and entirely witheut our knowledge and consent, took up the “*In- 
ictment against Mr. Evans,’ which the National Tribune had published 
prior to the meeting of the nation] encampment, and eon a | some 
remarks of own, gave ita ve circulat Anum of b- 
lican panate rope’ to this inan e first appearingin the Ohio State Jour- 
nal, in w: it was said: 

“ There is not an old soldier in Ohio who does not know that the National 
Tribune is published by a firm of pension attorneys, and that it is the official 
organ of that firm and not of the old soldiers.” 

is is absolutely end unqualifiedly false. and known to be so by the men 
who wrote the article and caused its publication. 

They know very well. as does every other man who is at all familiar with 
the National Tribune, that it bas not the slightest of any Kies 

th any pension attorney or firm of attorneys. No man engaged the 
prosecution of claims has a cent’s worth of interest in the National Tribune 
except asa subscriber. Not one of the proprietors of the paper receives a 
pe , is an applicant for a pension, nor will probably ever be. 

The veterans of Ohioare pretty well acquainted with the men who edit 
and publish the National Tribune. They have been ted 
fugly trough all patina! pertustenionn on Gil 

y throu - on 
interests of veterans. 
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With the Ohio veterans such an egregious falsehood as this is likely ¢. ,,,.,.. 

a damaging boomerang to its utterers. _ we 
PENSIONERS OLDER—PENSIONS SMALLER. 

In its issue of August 31, 1899, the National Tribune print; ;),, 

following: . 
CONCLUSIVE FIGURES. 

It is impossible for any thinking man to examine the reports of ¢} 
missioner of Pensions without finding the most conclusive demonsty,; 
Mr. Evans's cruelly harsh policy toward the veterans. Plain figur.< 
where, and all the time, give the lie to Evans's industrious and 
sophistications about his fair treatment of the veterans. For exa; 
us examine the number of those on the roll under the act of June © | 
and find what proportion of them are receiving the highest rating «| 
by law—$12 a month. 

Let that this rating was intended by the framers of t} 
be gran to every man who was disabled in any considerable degree. 4), 
it must inevitably follow that, with the premature aging of the vetorans 
every year must greatly increase the proportion of those who are |e.) ; 
entitled to the highest rating. a 

At the time President Harrison retired from office, in 1893, there wore 377 
208 veterans on the roll under the act of June 27, 1890. Of these 204.9), \) > 
per cent, received $12a month. When under Commissioner Lochrey | 
were 392,440 on the rolls, of whom only 165,783, or 43 per cent, receive mn 
month. Evans cut down the ratio still farther. In 1898 there were 4|:).\) 
the roll, of whom but 163,367, or oy 39} per cent, received $12 a mont! 

That is, carrying out the rightful intent and purport of the law, (1) 
sioner Raum gave 5} men out of every 10the maximum rating. Comm: 
Lochren cut down this proportion toa little over4 men inevery 10), an: ( 
missioner Evans—though the veterans are six years older than when (; 
Raum was in office, much more broken down, and consequently legit 
entitled to a higher rate—reduces it even below that established by th 
denounced Lochren. 

These figures are convincing as to Evans's animus. 


The foregoing,in connection with the following, brief editoria) 
from the issue of the Tribune, dated August 24, 1899, would seem 
to indicate that even the Cleveland-Lochren ‘reign of terror” 
was more bearable than the McKinley-Evans crusade: 


It is a very significant feature that in spite of the advancing age and in 
creasing disabilities of the veterans, the average annual value of the p: ns 
is being steadily reduced. Under General Harrison's Administration t}\> a. 
nual average value of the pensions under the act of June 27, 1890, was $1! 1.2) 
Lochren reduced it to $109.29. Last year Evans got it down to $108.1). hk, 
member that, with fewer pensions on the roll, this means a general reduc. 
tion of allowance to every pensioner. 


- GET THE FACTS. 


That the menee pees in the campaign of 1900 will stop at 
nothing to mislead Union veterans and distort the facts as to 
their base betrayal by the McKinley-Evans combination there can 
be no doubt. Statistics will be artfully juggled or willfully falsi- 
fied to this end. That Commissioner Evans has already been 
caught in some glaring misstatements of fact is apparent from 
the following article printed in the issue of the National Tribune 
dated September 7, 1899: 


THE COMMISSIONER’S AMENDED REPORT. 


The Commissioner has favored the press with another and more extende! 
abstract of his report, evidently for effect on the national encampment. |: 
shows'several changes from the first abstract, which was evidentiy ut « 
as a feeler and to draw the fire of his opponents. We give the essential part 
of the abstract elsewhere. 

Taking it up seriatim, the first notable thing is that there are 9.20! su: 
vivors and 8,175 widowsof the Mexican war onthe rolls. Thisisalarger p: 
portion to the actual fighting force in that struggle than the veterans and 
widows on the pension roll bear to the actual fighting force in the field dur 
ing the rebellion. It makes an aggregate of 17,379, or more than the entir 
ctreugts that we had on Mexican soil at any time during the two years 
struggle. 

It is another illustration of how much more liberally the Mexican war 
pension law is construed than those relating to the war of the rebellion 

He shows that the total number of pensioners has been cut down from 
993,714 in 1898 to 991,519 in 1899, a decrease of 2,195. He does not—dares not 
attempt to reconcile this showing with his statement further on that the 
number of claims pending June 30 was 477,239, among which were 69,408 f1 
yeterans who have not yet received any pension whatever. What pos 

retext can he ES for cutting down the pension roll 2,195, while he con! 
t there are 69,468 veterans, to say nothing of their widows, who have 
waiting for years to have their claims allowed, and while he has a force 0 
1,741 clerks ostensibly engaged in the work of adjudicating claims’ The 
mere statement is sufticient. 

He has cut down his first statement of the amount he returned to tho 
Treasury i about $212,240, and now places it at $1,644,918. This would have 
put about 17,000 of those Pra wales 69,468 on the rolls at $8 a month. 

He says that the total “allowances” for the year was 89,054. Here comes 
in his crafty juggling, for the total additions to the roll were but 40,901, luvy- 
ing the enormous number of 48,063, or much more than half the entire 101- 
ber issued for the sole and obvious purpose of “padding,’’ and making « 
pretense of doing work, where /ittle or none of ony wee benefit to veterans 


was done. He will claim that this enormous number represents incre::s, 


Com 
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et the a annual value of all pensions under the of June 27, 180), is 
ut $108.99, or $3.16 less than the point at which Lochren left them. (Report 
of June ) Thea annual value of all ons on the roi! is 
but $132.74, a decrease of $1.25 from the t where left them (Re 
of June 80, 1895), and a decrease of from the point where Raum |!t 


The whole payment under the general law was but $71, where it was 
eee wine tear ago, and w: oe left office 


as 931 when 
whole t under the act of June 27, 1890, was $64,321,460, where it 
was $03.259,537 the year that General Raum left office and $61,686,732 when 


tions and a. 

ing total of 107,¥19 rejections to 37,077 
e actual allowances averaged about 700 a week, the rejections over ~.'""’. 

And what is equally startling is that of the total cf 107.919 rejections *).!-! 

were on “ grounds.” “No benefit” was alleged in 5,000 cases «ui 

- “in 13.498 cases. That is, nearly 9 out of every Li claimants 


res up their cases beyond a doubt and to be defrauded of thei! 
righ by injecting some medical quibbie. Think of the flagrant cruelty aud 


. There wasan astound 
ces, or nearly 3 for ! 


Oe ccachisuitent ieteer during th directed toward re; 
a" ‘us! e was ward rejec- 
“allowances” which d nok alle 

















ae and juggling about their physical condition with men 
injustl¢ out apores at) and prematurely aged by reason of the hard- 
every on” “rains they endured in the service of their country. 
ships avs. The C ioner has given the right of way to original claims 
i“ eee no pension has ever been granted,” etc. a : 
aS his report for 1898 he estimated that there were 75,0000f these. This 

In he says there are 69,468. That is, he has given the sant of way” to 
pf «about 1in 15. These are probably those that he has been compelled 

> ant by Congressional or other pressure. 

tor ias allowed but 803 of the 17,560 Spanish war claims filed. A few 

‘ths ago he made as an excuse that he could not get the necessary data in 

— 4 tothese from the War Department. General Ainsworth at once nailed 

ea saying that every call from the Pension Bureau had been, and could 

je be, answered inside of twenty-four hours. ; 

" The Commissioner admits that Lochren's Order 225, which was the subject 
f general denunciation in 1896, and which was condemned by the national 

= enpment at Cincinnati, is still in force, and says that no change has been 

pen from his predecessor's course under it. . 

His recommendation in regard to admitting to the pension list men who 
reviously served in the rebel army is intended to benefit him politically in 
ennessee. 

is conC paregre ih about the liberalization of the laws and prac- 
as is ae rect, St contradiction by instances of bitter injustice fur- 
nished by every community in the country where veterans and their widows 


reside. FACTS THAT WILL NOT DOWN. 


The annual reports of the various Commissioners of Pensions 
are interesting, especially to peeone who are concerned in‘ the 
subject to which they relate. The accompanying table, covering a 
period of eight years, has been compiled from such official docu- 
ments, and furnishes some rather painful contrasts: 

Pension statistics. 




















Original allowances (new s gia a 
pensions). o 3 ° 
eer iT. , gs ja a |#.]g 
d 2 ° °°. ° 
Fiscal year end- & 5. | 4 & 33 & 2 & 
ing June 30— ms Sai o.; ah 3 2 g 
Z wea ae 3 a h ae ° z 
© Oo. o | ga ° 4 ° a 
g | obi 5 a1 61% 1218.18 
° ° g ° o . - 
3 <4 B a ion} H io} Qa 
Harrison-Raum: 
1802..........| 25, 163/196, 7 1, 014/222, 937; 79,008) 2, 227/304, 167/162, 928/25, 308 
1803__........| 17,813) 99,408) 4, 409/121, 630} 56,705) 2, 004) 180, 389) 115, 221/33, 630 
Cleveland-Loch- 

ren and Mur- 
phy: 

. 1804. .........] 10,401) 24,846) 3, 748) 39,085) 26,235) 2,898) 67, 718/182, 873137, 531 
1806. .cace cecal. ae » 1,617) 39, Is 76,447| 4, 206/119, 638/108, 355/42, 411 
1806..........| 7,827) 81,361) 1,186) 40,374) 33,311) 3,873) 77,558) 97, 280/44, 093 
107°. 5.ickaie 78, 302/440, 799) 910/56, 953/425, 792) $4, 433/¢04, 535) 76, 234/41, 222 

McKinley- 

Evans: 
| §8, 117)/§43, 647 884) | 45, 796/§26, 760) | 3, 327)! 68, 826) 85, 629/46, 651 
MOD. scnasnnan ie 30, 625 1,001 nan 82, 148) wa 73, ee eae 





* During over ten months of the fiscal year ending June 30, 1897, D. I. Mur- 
phy, a Democrat, served as Commissioner of Pensions, and during the re- 
maining two months of that fiscal year there was no material change in the 
practice. Certificates had been eepered in 6.852 original, 762 restoration, and 
7,057 increase and miscellaneous claims during the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1807, which rightfully should be credited in the statistics for that year, but 
Commissioner Evans held them up until after July 1, 1897, as he admits in his 
report for the year ending June 30, 1898, and uses them to pad out his 
showing for 1898. In the figures given for the years 1897 and 1898, the allow- 
ances mentioned have been, as they should be, added to the figures as to 1897 
and deducted from those of 1898. 

+ As incorrectly given in Commissioner's report for 1897. 

. ¥ Increased by allowances which should have been credited. See note 
ve. 

§ As erroneously set forth in Commissioner's report for 1898. 

| Decreased by allowances erroneously claimed for 1898. See note above. 


AN APOLOGY ITS IN ORDER. 
Previous to January 7, 1893, the basis of the adjudication of 
veterans’ claims, under the act of June 27, 1890, was Pension Bu- 
reau Order 164, issued in 1890, as follows: 


_ That all claimants under act of June 27, 1890, showing a mental or physical 
disability or disabilities of a permanent character, not the result of their 
own vicious hal and which inca tate them for the performance of 


manual labor, them unable to earn asupport in such a degree as 
would be rated under former laws at or above $6 and less than $12 per month, 


shall be rated the same as like disabilities of service origin; and thatall cases 


showing a ity which, if of service origin, would be rated 
at % an per month, shall be rated at $12 per month. 


Cyrus BUSSEY, Assistant Secretary. GREEN B. RAUM, Commissioner. 


BUSSEY ASSAILS OLD SOLDIERS. 

After the election of Cleveland in 1892, Oyrns Bussey made the 
following savage assault upon the old soldiers, which will be 
found in his published sion on the pension appeal of Henry 
Weike, dated January 7, 1893: 

The foreecing order (164, see above) has governed the practice of your Bu- 


fron = the of rates, under the act of June 27, 1890, since the date of 
tsissue. Ig , that said order as understood by the Depart- 
meat when ng it, may have been misconstrued by your Bureau, s9 

ar as it has your to add the separate nominal and schedule 
rae allowed for disabilities in making a rating under this act. This 

ia ion’ of the fact that it has been your practice under the 
ei w to rates where the total does not exceed seventeen- 
pighteenths, question as to the correctness of that practice is not now 
De ore the Department for decision. It is deemed proper to state that the 

epartment in approving said Order No. 164 did not intend that small rates 
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should be added _ together, as, for example, three or more rates of two- 
eighteenths in order to make a rate under the provisions of said act. A man 
may have two or more separate afflictions, either one of which considered 
singly entitles him to a two-dollar rate under the old law, and yet in the 
aggregate they may not disable him for the performance of manual labor to 
® much greater degree than either of them existing alone, Or he may have 
one serious disability and one or more slight disabilities, the latter of which 
do not have any appreciable effect upon the degree of incapacity for manual 
labor occasioned by the former. 
~ * * * + * + 

It is directed that the views herein expressed be observed in the future 
adjudications of claims under the act of June 27, 1890. 

{t has been charged that the motive of this attack by Secretary 
Bussey on his former comrades was to avenge the defeat of Mr. 
Harrison by giving the old soldiers an effective object lesson; 
others have charged that his action of January 7, 1893, was an 
effort to square himself with the incoming mugwump Adminis- 
tration, hoping thereby to hold his job, which paid $3,500 a year. 
Whatever the facts on this point are, it is certain that the Harri- 
son Administration and General Bussey were careful to wait until 
after the election of 1892 before they promulgated the repeal of 
Order 164, 

When the Cleveland-Lochren Administration came into power, 
with its gold-standard, money-power prejudices against Union 
veterans, it was not slow to avail itself of the weapon provided for 
it by General Bussey in his Weike decision. On May 27, 1893, it 
promulgated Order 225, which indorsed Bussey’s emasculation of 
Order 164, and Lochren’s much abused revision of the pension roll 
followed, the statistics of which, as appears from Lochren’s report 
of 1895, were as follows: 


Whole number of claims revised . 104,160 
Pensions dropped. ............... 4,149 
Pensions reduced in rate............................... 2 tis3 





Number of adverse actions taken..................---....------......-. 77 
lt was to this harrying of old soldiers that the Republican plat- 
form of 1896 referred in these terms: 


We denounce the practice in the Pension Bureau, so recklessly and un- 
justly carried on by the present (Cleveland) Administration, of reducing 
pensions and arbitrarily dropping names from the rolls as deserving the 
severest condemnation of the American people. 


The absolute insincerity and colossal perfidy of the McKinley- 
Evans Administration in its relations with Union veterans, before 
and ever.since the election of 1896, is made clearly manifest by 
the report of Evans for the fiscal year of 1899, which was approved 
by Secretary Hitchcock and President McKinley, and is one of the 
executive documents transmitted with the last annual Presiden- 
tial message. In attempting to excuse the appalling number of 
his rejections (107,000) in a single year, the Commissioner says, on 
pages 28 and 29 of his report: 


A very large percentage of rejections is made in claims for increase, for 
restoration, for rerating, and for arrears of pension under the act of March 
6, 1896. 

This is largely the result of the adjudication of claims under the provisions 
of Order No. 14, from October 15, 1890, to January 7, 1893, when the said 
order was revoked by the Department ina decision handed down in the case 
of Henry H. Weike. During this period pensions under the act of June 27, 
1890, were granted so generously, the greater number at the maximum rate 
or total disability. Following this, under Order No. 225, of May 27, 1803, a 
large number of claims were readjudicated in 1893, 1894, and 1895, many hav- 
ing their pensions stopped and many others reduced. During the first- 
mentioned period claimants were pensioned for all disabilities incurred since 
their service at the same rate, up to $12 per month, as for like disabilities (or 
even with Greater Heresy 1c serviceorigin. For the first thres years after 
the passage of the act of June 27, 1890, there were added to the roll, under 
this most liberal construction of the law, 313,793 invalids and 85,667 widows. 

A great many of these ea were granted a higher rate than their 
disabilities warranted under a proper construction of the law,and while 
their ability for onreupys® by manual labor may have increased since the 
date of the allowance of their claims, their capacity for earning svch sup- 
port is not impaired in a degree warranting a higher rate under the provi- 
sions of Order No. 225, which superseded Order 164. There claims for in- 
crease must therefore be rejected on the ground that the rates of pension 
are fully commensurate with the degree of disability now shown. 

* * « a * « * 

A large percentage of rejections arises from claims filed under the act of 
March 6, 1806, for arrears of pension from date of filing the first application. 
When claims are adjudicated under the act of June 27, 1890, the date of com- 
mencement of pension is fixed after careful consideration of the evidence, 
and if a rate is warranted from the date of the first application the pension 
is made to commence at that date. If a ratable disability is not shown from 
date of first application, the commencement of pension is fixed from the 
date of filing the application under which a ratable disability isshown. This 
action results in the filing of a large number of appeentions asking for a 
prior date of commencement, and many of them must be necessarily rejected. 

Many a Ppuications have been filed. for restoration of rates under the act of 
June 2, if . that were reduced under the provisions of Order No. 225. 
When the medical examinations held under these applications and the evi- 
dence on file fail to show a disability warranting restoration to former rate 
of pension, the claim must be rejected. 


If the Cleveland-Lochren administration deserved ‘‘ the sever- 
est condemnation of the American people” for ‘‘ reducing pen- 
sions and arbitrarily dropping names from the roll,’’ what treat- 
ment should the McKinley-Evans administration receive from 
their outraged countrymen for obtaining office under false pre- 
tenses and then continuing and opesly indorsing the very abuses 
so unscathingly denounced by the Republican convention of 1596? 

The Republican party should make proper amends to Mr. Cleve- 
land, for it has not only stolen his imported gold standard but has 
absconded with his pension policy as well. 
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OLD-LAW CLAIMANTS THE WORST SUFFERERS. 
The National Tribune, issue of September 9, 1898, editorially 
asserts: 


It is not only the claimants under the act of June 27, 1890, that havea heavy 
rievance against Henry Clay Evans's cruelly illiberal administration of the 
’ension Bureau. These have been made most prominent because they are 

the most numerous and because the bitter injustice to them could be easiest 
explained. But every class of claimants are treated the same way. and all 
suffer alike. If there is any difference, the claimants under the old laws, who 
are suffering from disabilities traceable to their service, are treated the worst. 
Their cases are postponed from — to year, and when brought to adjudica- 
tion all the chances are against them. There were 982 old-law claims adjudi- 
cated during last July, of which but 98 were allowed and 834 rejected—tbat 
is, 89 out of every 100 were rejected and only 11 allowed. A very large pro- 
,ortion of those allowed were Regular Army and Navy claims for disabilities 
ncurred since the rebellion. 


In a previous issue, that of June 22, 1899, the National Trib- 
une explains how claims under the general or old law have been 
delayed and defeated in an article entitled: 

WHERE HZ MAKES THE LAW. 


Mr. Evans is now loudly proclaiming that the “Jaw” prevents him from 
doing this aud that that he should do, but in every instance that he cites itis 
not the law, but his narrow and unjustifiable interpretation of the law. 
Rather, it is Lochren’s perversion of the Jaw, which Evans has inherited, 
continued, and made in yaney instances harsher. 

Nearly all claims under the old law are rejected on service origin, unless 
there is a record of existence in service of the alleged disability, or testi- 
mony of an Army surgeon. Itmakes nodifference how mafy officers or first 
sergeants or comrades testify to the existence and origin in service, or how 
strong they testify, the board of review simply refuses to believe the evi- 
dence, and rejects on the convenient ground that origin in service is not 
satisfactorily established. 

Occasionally one of these claims is appealed to the Secretary and allowed 
by him if there is strong Congressional influence behind it. 

When Commissioner Evans first came into the office, he issued instructions 
that all such claims should besent to the field. The board did not quite catch 
the cue, and referred them to 8. E. at Commissioner's order.’’ The chief 
clerk then instructed the reviewers that they should not say that, but refer 
for reasons, stating them. Thereafter the claims were generally rejected 
without referring to the special examiner; but, if not, the rejection was and 
is still made on return from the field. Noclaim of that class can be found 
allowed in the Bureau for eighteen months last past. 

This sly practice overturns standing decisions and all rules on legal weight 
of evidence and goes further than ever before under existing laws. During 
Cleveland's first Administration the rule was 4 to new disabilities; but 
not to original disabilities (Laura Wright, 2 P. D., = This estoppel was 
expressly overruled and removed by the Harrison Administration (Laura 
Wright, 3. P. D., 191; Gillespie and Edditigs, 6 P. D., 54); and the Harrison 

sractice was followed with Prine if Cleveland's last Administration (7 P. 
ph. 36, Strange case; Jones, 8 P. D.,804.) The McKinley Administration holds 
the eame as the last Cleveland Administration (Lee, 9 P. D.,214.) But this 
does not make any difference to an adverse Commissioner. He goes right 
ahead with his unlawful rejections, trusting that but few cases will be appealed 
in his day, and that Con will never send an investigating committee to 
weigh the evidence in 15,000 or 20,000 of such claims as a sample. It would 
take as large a lot as 20,000 of these rejected claims to give a just idea of the 
enormity of his offending. 

What we want is a Commissioner who will execute the laws as Congress 
makes them—not defeat them by his juggling rulings and technicalities. 

Evans must go. 


SPANISH-WAR VETERANS ALSO VICTIMS. 

During the period between June 30, 1898, and July 1, 1899, al- 
though 17,560 claims for pensions on account of the war with Spain 
were filed, only 303 of such claims had been allowed. To this 
cruel neglect of the brave boys who were wounded at El Caney 
and San Juan Hill, and cont: permanent diseases in the fever 
camp of Chickamauga and in other unsanitary rendezvous, is di- 
rected the twelfth count of ‘‘ The indictment es Evans,” con- 
tained in the issue of August 31, 1899, of the National Tribune, 
which reads as follows: 

Twelfth count.—He has for the past year unlawfully withheld from official 
consideration in ordinary course of business the just claims of soldiers and 
sailors of the Spanish war, many of them sons and other relatives of soldiers 
and sailors of the rebellion, on the misrepresentation that the War Department 
has been ungronared or unwilling or unable to furnish required information 
from the official military records, whereas the War De t has been 
ready and willing to furnish d reports on twenty-four hours’ notice. 
(National Tribune, June 29, 1899.) The unlawful and unjustifiable action of 
the Commissioner of Pensions in this class of claims furnishes striking evi- 
dence of his personal feelings and tion toward all beneficiaries of the 
pension laws, there being with res to this class of claims noroom for the 
slanderous objection or suggestion that the claimants have for many years 
slept on their alleged rights and the claims therefore presumably of doubt- 
ful or fraudulent character. 


OUR NEW PENSIONERS. 

Under this title, in what purports to be a paneely written 
article printed in the issue of the Los Angeles Times of May 13, 
1900, Commissioner Evans tly discusses the pension status 
of our brave boys who have followed the flag in Cuba and the 
Philippines and have received wounds or inctrred other disabili- 
ties in the line of duty. At the outset he says: 

Uncle Sam owes much to the small-caliber bullet. The missile that maims 
makes pensioners; the one that causes a clean wound without disabling saves 
the exchequer of the country the expense of main @ man whose de- 
votion to duty has cut him out of the ranks of the workers. The new pen- 
sion list strikingly illustrates the bet bullet 


immense difference ween the 
wound of the civil war and that of the late struggle in Cuba and the present 
one in the Philippines. 

There have been. all told, almost 28,500 claims filed on account of the Span- 
ish war and the Philippineinsurrection. A many of these will never be 
oes eer ree en den deleninmelind Gants geeeeenee. 
as after the civil war, w ew were was de- 
clared, but numbers when the ills directly traceable to the hardships 


of cam- 


to make their presence felt. It is certain that w these 


——— 


later claims are filed the number of claims arising out of the late wa. 
Spain will be proportionately greater than those filed after the ciyi] "8 
Note the genuine money-power prejudice which cro; ut 
: s . . : ve Ut in 
his first two sentences. The saving of life in the use of ;, | 
bullet by our enemies does not appear to gratify the Comm 
half so much as his contemplation that ‘‘a clean wound «,,, 
exchequer of the country.” To the money power and its ; 
the saving of pension money is the great consideration. 2), «. tha 
expense of maintaining a man whose devotion to duty has cn; 
him out of the ranks of the workers” has ever been regen to) »,, i 
begrudged. This and the plutocratic mania of regardin¢ » ,,,. 
sion claimant as a fraud, and a disabled veteran who des ,,; 
apply for a pension as ipso facto a hero, is apparent from tle ¢,). 
lowing paragraph of the Commissioner's creed: f 
Many will go on the list who haye no right there. Numbers wi!) »,; ) 
there who have a perfect right tobe. Wecan not examine every en, .,. 5 
frauds will occasionally victimize the Pension Office. As a set or ; 
these there are many patriotic Americans, especially among tho ; 
who bore their sufferings without a murmur, went back to duty 
charged from the hospital, and are to-day serving in the ranks, w)) 
affidavits and a bold front would have carried their pension a 
through and given them perhaps that which they deserved far }, 
some whose names now onae on the list. All honor to these pai 
refuse to take advantage of the natural hesitancy of tho Pension [3 
turn down cases that have any claim on the national money box. 


THE SPY SYSTEM. 


One of the chief causes of complaint against the Clevelany. 
Lochren Administration of the Pension Bureau was that yetey 
ans and veterans’ widows were constantly annoyed and harass: 
by a swarm of detectives, technically known as ‘special pension 
examiners.” 

That this system has continued and flourished under tho 
McKinley-Evans régime is demonstrated in an article published 
in the issue of the National Tribune of November 9, 1899, entitled 


THE SPECIAL EXAMINATION FARCE. 


Mr. Evans is spending every year $400,000 on special examinations. Undor 
General Raum and his predecessors the special examiners were sent into t).9 
field to help claimants complete their claims; that is, the examiner ac‘ 
with judicial impartiality. is purpose was to get at the actual facts of ay) 
ease, and if he discovered any facts which would help the claimant, | ve 
him the benefit of them, as well as the adverse effect of facts that wers 
against him. 

Mr. Lochren changed all that. He made the special examiners a corps of 
spies to find reasons for refusing or taking omer pensions, and Mr. Evans has 
continued this system and aggravated it. He has made all hopes of pr 
tion to the corps of special examiners, or of retaining the place when 
there, rest on servile sleuthness in scenting pretexts for denying or dir 
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ensions. See what sums have been expended on this disreputable work Ly 

ochren and Evans: 

LOCHREN. 
PR iielin dds dinndtdteetnenccnse ihe tthnds cabtbe cocumeDGqnes ccavce $225,000 
Asv4 OOS S OSS SSSSSS OSS SSSSOSS 6 OS SSS SEES SESS OO SESS Oo OSES BESS CEES cose cess o-oo A(¥ ) 
1895 ee ee ee ee eee ee ee ee y ! 
Nee ek edb bebe ecks emwowe cece csc ono 
EEE SS SE: Le 1, 625,000 
; EVANS. 

ie ei ian ek aia) 5 sinwepeeibeedeotneesnvecesccce 500.000 
te he oie ees eit baseheoce cueweebdhebeees 60 ccceo a 4°) ” 
eda en ibaa dink dnddin puad Redere CabESOtHEE SOpecs ccc sees 40), 000 
el nbd « ictind baittenidline Cbbntibndes nccewulige mene cccccs ox -e 1,359, 00 
in st chins ticdtitalahincnnin tutta ea edetds desiiaacesces< 2, 975, 000 


That is, neenty OARS. or qucugh to put 30,000 claimants on the rolls at 
$8 a month, has n spent in the disgraceful work of spying around, gathor- 
ing up neighborhood gossip as to whether this old pensioner is able to hove in 
his garden or that old widow has had a lapse from virtue. 


In the issue of the National Tribune of November 16, 18), ap- 
sears the following manly and indignant protest against the \\c- 

inley-Evans practice of causing specia msion examiners to 
propound vile and insulting questions to soldiers’ widows: 


SPECIAL EXAMINERS. 
Editor National Tribune: 


The Globe-Democrat says that Mr. Evans, Pension Commissioner, denics 
that insulting questions are asked widows of soldiers, except in cases wh re 
charges were made. Mr. Evans evidently does not know what is going on 
in his office, and has never seen the book of instructions that special examin- 
ers in the field carry around with them. 

At the request of a soldier’s widow 1 was present when the special exam- 

that of witnesses in her case, as to the in 


iner was statement and n- 
come from _, Pp of property and valuation. This property had been bous)t 
for her and*her chil for a home two rich relations, and was in trust. 
There was n o charge of ty. Isawand read the letterfrom theo 

missioner as to the nature of the inqui The examiner, after asking quite 
a number of questions as to her financial condition, and she explaining how 
her relations poceee Se prcnesiy r ppeme, anks: “ Madam, Iam about 
to ask you a very impudent question, but I have no discretion in the matter, 
as I must follow my instructions,” picking up the book from the tse. 
“Well, what is it?” said the lady. examiner then said: ‘“‘ Madam, }h:ve 
death of your hus cohabited with anyone?” The widow 


answered “ No,” tocry. I then denounced such questions as an 
insult toa soldier's widow. — - 
This widow 


is as fine a lady and as well connected as any in this city, and 
the only trouble in her case was that she had been left without a dollar. and 
herself and her four children to provide for and educate; and because fri1s 
had seen to assist her her case must be in ted and she insulted. 
If it were n it would cause the 


for the ublicity and mortifi 
indy, I would send on her and my affidavite as to the facts as stated. : 
JAS. M. WILSON, St. Louis, Mo. 











THE CHICAGO VICTIMS. 
is heading the National Tribune, in its issue of August 
ae cae denounces the McKinley-Evans attempt to be- 
emirch the good names of the widows and mothers of Union vet- 








erans of tlie State of Illinois, as follows: 
cording to the Commissioner of Vensions’ report for 1898, there were 
be lowing numbers and classes of pe osions paid from the Chicago agency, 
je suffering from a raid of Henry Clay Evans's special examiners: 
: llaw: — 
a invalids Smee ene eee ee teens mae wee ene HART RR eee eee enne 27, 130 
Army WIDOWS « 22-0 nnn enen ween teen ween wen ween ewe meee ew nree eens ar 
7 NUPSOS..------+ SRT EERE RR RR Ree ewe enw nee n nee mene nenae > 
— invalids ee eee ee 1, 038 
Navy widows SEOSSS HESS REESE HEHE TER HERR ROS Fe EER RRR RRR Ow ee Onn eeeenee 349 
Act of June 27, 1890: iil 
Invalids =, pod 
Widows ...--- Se ee cere cnseraererseneneanneccesenne scans acnsaewansanseece ° 6,00 
Navy invalids ...-+---00-+-- +000 ---000 =~ 0+ 0--eeeee concen eeeneeeeeeee 8,359 
Navy WiIdOWS «1. - 000s o--- +e eeen own nen e- one eon nee ene eo eee eee e en ee 836 
War of 1812—WidOWS.....-----00-+ ------000e one ene --2 een en nen eennn eee neneee 107 
War with Mexico: ss 
Survivors 629 
Widows.....-- 636 
Indian wars: . 
Survivors ....-.-- eaawenes eres nwenawen snes se-eenccee = one cane cecnccencoes ook 
WidOWOs ndnwn cone cocesecce Reveweecencos secs eesececcccescncecencsccncccce 203 
Total.......«. nti ndisced cer conga tach neon deeusescenunvewe! Sp UUE 


Every one of these is being subjected to a mean, vicious espionage, that 
eagerly snaps up every scrap of malicious neighborhood gossip as a chicken 
wouldafiy. There are 17,695 widows and 64 nurses among them. Nearly all 
of these are quite elderly women, who married their husbands at the close of 
the war, and have lived irreproachable lives as wives and mothers. Now, 
every one of these has to undergo this degrading inquisition. No matter 
how old and infirm they may be, how blameless the lives they have lived, 
how high the esteem in which they are held by their neighbors and brethren 
and sisters in their churches, the special examiners act on the presumption 
that they have been guilty of disreputable conduct, and nose around for every 

ent that will confirnt this theory. And Henry Clay Evans, as grand in- 
quisitor, decides in bis star chamber in Washington whether these suspi- 
cious, these malignant whisperings, aretrne. He allows his victim no chance 
to defend herself. He pronounces sentence, and there is no appesl for the 
poor old woman, who loses not only her little pension, but in the closing 
years of her life her reputation, carefully maintained through blameless girl- 
hood, wifehood, and motherhood, is wickedly snatched away. 

A Chicago comrade of high standing in the Grand Army of the Republic 


writes us: 

“The has been enlarged on the pensionersof Chicago. They gofrom 
house tob , and are more persistent than the cheekiest of lightning-rod 
agents, They are simply insulting in their way of cross-examining the man 
who draws $6 and the widow who is in receipt of $8. This is the worst deal 
that has ever been given our people. It is an accusation that strikes an old 
soldier more deeply than all theabuse they have cver had heaped upon them, 
boiled down, and you can not treat the matter too harshly. Mr. Evans is 
spending over $100 a day here in his infamous inquisition. How is that for 
‘economy?"”’ 

A MICHIGAN VICTIM. 


Another instance of the McKinley-Evans persecution of a sol- 
dier’s widow is narrated in a communication printed in The Na- 
tional Tribune, August 3, 1899, under this caption: 


“SAVING MONEY’ BY RUINING THE REPUTATION OF A MOST WORTHY AND 
BLAMELESS OLD WOMAN, 
Editor National Tribune: 
As the recognized champion for right and gestion to the veterans of our 
civil war, will you be so kind as to insert the following res valuable paper: 
Mrs. Elliott, of mmon, Mich., widow of the late Daniel El- 
lott, a volunteer soldier of our civil war, had been granted a widow's pension 


of % per month. Being old and decrepit, she was hired asa servant by one 
William ©, ter, alsoa veteran and a pensioner, to do his housework, 
etc., Carpenter a widower. Everything went on smoothly for a num- 
ber of years, Mrs. ott being respected and loved in this community as a 
chaste, law woman, and not the least suspicion was thrown upon her 
Saree oy tenmenet beng employed b thesaid Carpenter. Abouta yearago 
Mrs. E} received a communication from the Pension Bureau at Washing- 


ton that her name was struck from the pension rolls, charges having been 
made against her that she was living in open, notorious, and unlawful cohab- 
itation with one W. C. Carpenter. 

She at once set to work to refute the charges, and at least 40 affidavits 
made by our best citizens, aengng them being our sheriff, prosecuting attor- 
ney, president of the judge of probate, county treasurer, ministers, 
doctors, and merchants of this v . were forwarded to Washington, bear- 
ing , under oath, that the charges preferred agdinst Mrs. Elliott 
were untrue and without any foundation whatever. 7 

A special examiner was sent to Roscommon. After taking testi- 
mony under oath and gatherin all possible evidence, pro and con, for two 
or three days, this special examiner stated to mo that there would be no 
Elliott to have her pension restored; that he was fully satis- 

were not proven, and that his (the examiner’s) report 
vindicate Mrs. Elliott. 
she received a letter a few days ago 
lication for restoration of pension had been re- 

examiner. 

on have been grossly and wantonly insulted by 
the of Pensions; he has branded them as liars, unworthy of 
belief, and as perjurers; he has given preference to anonymous letters, and 
rejected the sworn testimony of at least 40 good citizens of this community. 

A nearly blind. unable to sustain herself, is now thrown 
upon t without any cause, either to starve, to live on charity, 
or to go to the and the widow of one of the fallen heroes of our 
great civil war, 


Verily, the reward she receives from this our great and good Government 
as tho widow of a soldier is to be recorded in history as an everlasting shame 
and stain upon the heads of those who must shoulder the responsibility of 
one of the greatest injustices 


ever perpetrated. 
CHAS. L. DE WAELE, 
Prosecuting Attorney, Roscommon, Mich. 


ee on the shocking disclosures as to the cowardly, 
insulting, an outrageous espionage on and interrogations of the 
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widows and mothers of Union veterans, which is and has been 
part and parcel of the McKinley-Evans pension policy, The 
National Tribune says editorially in its issue of August 10, 1890: 


AN IGNOBLE INQUISITION, 


Actuated by his monomania as to frauds on the pension roll—almost des- 
farate to substantiate his slanders upon the veterans and their widows 
frenetic to advertise his shrewdness and cunning to the public, Henry Clay 
Evans has revived another of the obnoxious devices of William Lochren. 
He has sent to Chicago a band of thirteen special examiners, chosen with 
great care as to their aptitude for the work, onan extraordinary fraud hunt. 
Not that there have been any developments to call for this unusual inquisi- 
tion. There has been nothing to indicate the existence of frauds thera 
They are sent thither with drag-net instructions, in the hope that they may 
find something that will bolster up their falling chief. 

They are instructed to take the whole list of 76,000 pensioners paid by the 
Chicago agency and make a house-to-house investigation of every one'of them, 
listening to and encouraging ail manner of neighborhood gossip concerning 
each one of them and following up every clew that may be obtained which 
promises to furnish a pretext for dropping from the roll. If the pensioner is 
aman, every tittle-tattle about his present or previous habits of life is to 
carefully listened to and inquired into. His ability to work is to be discussed 
with his neighbors and preponderance given to the statements of those who 
are, for any reason, unfriendly to him. If the claimant is a widow, he i 
come must be made a matter of rigid inquiry, that she may not have more 
than the $06 a year, which, by the grace of Henry Clay Evans, she is allowed. 
And particular attention must be paid to any whispers against her character 

Thisjinquisition would not be so atrocious if its victims were given any 
chance to meet those who bear witness against them and to learn what l 
sations spite, jealousy, or neighborhood enmities may have led them to make. 
But they are not allowed this natural right of every American. Their en 
mies furtively whisper innuendoes and calumnies to the examiner in s 
dark corner, and the first the victim hears is that the Commissioner has ! 
cised hissummary power of dropping him or her from the roll. We recent 
published two flagrant instances of how this worked in the cases of po i 
women of unimpeachable character. In one the prosecuting attorney of | 
common County, Mich., testified over his own name how a poor old half 
widow of his city, who worked as a servant for her living, had been rep 
by some anonymous miscreant for unchastity, and though the charge wa 
the face of it absurd, though the special examiner who investigated the case 
confessed as much, and though 40 of the leading citizens of Roscommon joins 
in a certificate of the poor woman's good character and an indignant prot« 
against her vilifier, Commissioner Evans refused to restore her to the roll 
or give the name of the vicious slanderer. Lincoln Post, of Topeka, Kans., 
certified to another similarly aggravated case 

The special examiners who are doing this odious work are only human. 
No matter what may be their likes or dislikes as to the duty upon which they 
are sent, they know that their standing in the office, their retention of their 
positions, and their chances for promotion all depend upon the activity and 
zeal that they show in attacking the character of every man and woman on 
the pension roll. The more tothe discredit of any pensioner that they can 
find and sed in the better will the Commissioner be pleased, the better their 
standing in the office, the greater their chances for promotion. 

If the results obtained in Chicago justify it, other agencies will be visited 
in like manner. 

How much longer must th@ veterans stand these persecutions? 


Illustrative of the tendency to a clash between the interests of 
the money power, which is behind the imperialistic policy of the 
present Administration, and the pensioned and pension claiming 
of our citizens, the following able articles from recent issues of 
the National Tribune, the most prominent organ of the Grand 
Army of the Republic and of veterans generally, are worthy of 
thoughtful perusal and consideration. 

The following is from its issue of September 21, 1899: 


A FIGHT TO A FINISH. 
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The selfish, sordid, greedy, ungrateful money power, mostly concentrated 
in New York, Philadelphia, and Boston, and largely represented and con- 
trolled by men who have come into the country since the close of the rebel- 
lion, has entered upon an organized campaign to reduce pension expendi- 
tures. It can not eer to-see $140,000,000 a year taken from its control and 
distributed among the common people all over the country. This makes 
money more plentiful everywhere and easier to get. It reduces the rate of 
interest and cuts down the profits of the great lending corporations. It puts 
a great sum of money completely out of the control of the financiers, and so 
they hate pensions with the cousuming hatred of men whose * pocket nerves " 
are irritated. 

On the other hand, the small merchant, the dealers of all kinds, the great 
mass of common people everywhere, to whom this money is immediately 
paid by the pensioners, should be actively in favor of pensions. ‘They are 
their great relief from the money monopolists. ‘There can be no better ma 
chinery for preventing money stagnation and congestion than this of quar- 
terly disbursements to the common people in every town and village of the 
great sum which the Government pays in satisfaction of the just claims of 
the men who saved its very existence. 

The money power controls the papers of the metropolitan cities and is 
using them mercilessly against pensions. It is now a fight to a fir if 
they can prevail, pensions will continue to be cut down, and the vast nuinber 
of veterans and their widows who go to their graves every year defrauded 
of rights bought with their dearest blood wiil be greatly augmented. The 
question now is sharply presented as to which is the stronger, the men who 
own money or the men who have made and are making the nation the gr« 
est on earth. 

The National Tribune is on the side of the men who fought and 
nation and who have built up its farms, its factories, and its var 
tries. It is not against the men who merely own money except 
where they are antagonistic to the higher rights of those to whom 
try owes everything. 


The National Tribune of September 21, 1899, says: 
THE OTHER SIDR OF THE ACCOUNT. 
Commissioner Evans, in his annual report for 1899, parades the 


at- 


aved the 
i indus- 
en and 
the coun- 


there “have been $2,389,910,974.74 paid out since 1866 for pension rhese 
figures are strongly at variance with those usually given in books of refer- 
ence, which make the total amount paid since 1861 $2.280,420,128, or over 
$100,000,000 less than Mr. Evans's figures and for four years longer tim: Put 
let that go, and accept Mr. Evans's figures. The object of Mr. Evans in pub- 
lishing these figures is, of course, and in accordance with his usual practice, 


to prejudice public opinion against the veterans, by showing that they have 
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dipped inordinately into the Treasury and made themselves a heavy burden 
on the taxpayers, 
Now. tacts and figures out of their places and out of their relations are 


worse than lies, and the dangerous falsehood of this statement is that it is 
cunningly unaccompanied by any sort of comparison with the payments to 
the other class of the nation s creditors—the men who lent it money, instead 


of offering it themselves. 

The Government urgently needed two things during the war—money and 
men. It wanted to borrow the first and have the other givenit. It wanted 
those who had money to risk a on of it at big interest on the Govern- 
ment's being able to maintain itself, and it wanted the men by millions to 
risk limbs, health, and life itself to maintain its existence. The money lend- 
ers were more reluctant to lend their dollars than the men were to enlist, 
= more than once, at critical times, they actually “struck” against lend- 

ng any more. 

Altogether they lent the Government $2,381.590,204. This was in paper 
dollars worth all the way from par down to 38.7 cents in gold. Much the 
ae part was lent at a time when the greenback was worth in the neigh- 

rhood of 50 cents. If we assume that the average gold value of the dol- 
lars which they lent the Government was 66% cents, w is far above the 
actuality, it would make the total gold value of their loans $1,587,686,862. 
For this loan they have received back in principal, interest, premiums, etc.— 
# S = - ene nclusive of the bonds they still hold, the incredible sum of 

353,569, ft 

That is, they have gotten back nearly $4 for every dollar that they lent the 
Government. 

They have gotten more than twice as much as has been paid in the way of 
pensions to the survivors and widows of the 2,820,272 men who gave an aver- 
age of three years’ service to the Government. 

They have been paid an re of about $70 in gold for every man, 
woman, and child in the country to-day! 

This, too, was paid them when the country was not half so rich as it is to- 
day, and taxation sat more than twice as See: 

member that the money lenders have received $5,353,569,900! 

This is an inconceivable amount of “yy It approximates the tota! 
valuation of tho coeneez and everything in it, according to the census of 
1850, only eleven years before the war. en the valuation of every 
acre of land, every house and lot, every factory, every mile of . all 
the crops and live stock, including slaves, was only $6,024,666,900, or but $871,- 
087,000 more than has been e money lenders since 1861 for their lend- 
ings to the Government during the war. 

ere is still another important feature. All this vast aroount was raised 
by the most drastic taxation at a time when the wealth of the country was 
only a fraction of what it is now. A very large proportion was paid by the 
ex-volunteers, who on their return became the great body of wealth pro- 
ducers of the loyal portion of the country, which bore the whole burden of 
taxation for many years. The veterans cheerfully endured all this in order 
to pay the money lenders the last cent that they could possibly claim under 
their contracts. Now the money lenders, with base ingratitude, turn around 
and fight giving the veterans even scant justice in their age and need. 

Still another feature: Every man who in the Union Army made a 
financial sacrifice. Taking everything at full cash value, the Government 
gave him $1,086 for three years’ service. Every man capable of being a sol- 

ier could have earned at least twice that by remaining at home; therefore 
each man made an-aver donation of at least $1,000 for the privilege of 
serving the Government three years. Multiplying this by 2,220,000, the num- 
ber of men who gave the Government an a of three years’ service, we 
have the astou g amount of $2,320,000,000, or about as much freely given 
the Government as the bondholders lent it. 

The Government has paid Se to those who were disabled and to 
the widows anc orphans, to Mr. Evans's figures, $2,389,910,974.74. 
It bas therefore scarcely paid back to those who were wrecked in its service 
as much as those who enlisted freely donated to it, in addition to risking their 
lives and all that life could give in order to rescue it from destruction. 

The nation has not been generous to the men who saved its existence. 

It has not paid its plain money debt to them. 

It has not to treat them with that scrupulous recognition of their 
claims that it yed toward the bondholder. 


The National Tribune of September 28, 1899, says: 
INGRATITUDE OF THE GREEDY MONEY POWER. 


One single illustration will well show the graceless ingratitude of the 
money power, which is now fighting pensions to the men who gave their 
blood and lives to place that power where it is to-day. 

All through the rebellion the y cormorants of Wall street fattened 
on the needs and misfortunes of country. While the patriotic youth of 
the land were striving even unto death to save the country—while were 
enduring the strains of fateful the tense anxieties of months and 
years of wavering fortunes, the an defeat, the exultation of victory— 
while the inmates of every home in the North woke each morning with ap- 
prehensions as to what news the day would bring of the fate of the loved 
ones—these men were cunningly to make gain out of 7 event— 
defeat or , fruitiess marches or repulsed A defeat, or even 
the failure of Union Army to win a decided success, merely meant to 
them that the Government would need more money; that they could drive a 
harder bargain with it, and that what they had already lent was not so de- 
sirable an investment. po ee ee ee not to lend 
a dollar more than the loyal portion = country would be likely able to 


ou 
qe ar, a t rebels were even then at the 


the fact that on July 11, 1864, panies aS = Gioehiacts 

$100 in gold—that is, they only ey 8 over 36 cents for a 

greenback dollar. They estimated that chances were nearly two to one 
mst the Government's able to sustain itself anything. 


Up to that time they had lent the Government in dol- 
lars, and held its for this amount. According to this 
was then worth but Lng There was then ou in 


paper money, which was, 
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was only the beginning of the story. There were hundreds of | 
dollars more of bank, railway, mining, and manufacturing bonds ,),,) ..° 
of other bonds, notes, bank de ts, trusts, legacies, contracts, «+, 50" 
pending upon the gold value of the greenback dollar. a. ) oo 

If the men who were fighting the battles of the Union had bpey » 
ardly and unpatriotic as the money lenders; if the men who emer,..; >." 
the bloody hell of the Wilderness and Cold Harbor, only to undergo »....0 
slaughter on the Appomattox; if those who had fought their way ¢.°! 
miles through the mountain fastnesses of Georgie. had been as faint-hos 
and reckless of the country’s future as the Wall street cormorants a), . 
as they might well have said, “We are tired and discouraged by thi, .., 
less slaughter: we will fight no more,” then the value of the green|). 
all of the wealth depending on it, would have gone no one knows whi; 
Billions of dollars of valuation would have simply disappeared. |)... 
have been crossed off the account books, as the Confederate bon 
and all values depending on them were at the close of the war. 

But the soldiers—the men and their representatives who are draw}, per 
ions to-day—did nothing of the kind. They were determined that ¢),..... 
wy should be preserved, no matter what might be the cost to themsely.. |. 
life and limb. Tey went on and took Atlanta, they drove the re}jo), out of 
the Shenandoah Valley, and they hammered away at Petersburg wit), ,.. 
newed zeal. Their brethren on the sea took Mobile, and by the end of Octo 
ber they had put such a different face on matters that the money changer 
were ling to pay 48.8 cents for the Government's promise to pay a (o\),). 
That is, in about ten weeks they had, by reckless expenditure of their },)-,,) 
and lives, increased the value of the greenback dollar over 13 cents—.,).. 
than one-third its price on July 1l—and correspondingly enhanced the pric, 
of every bond, share of stock, mort . note, trust, etc., inthe whole county, 

In May, 1885, after these same soldiers had forced the surrender of [co 4), 
Johnston, ten months after the greenback had been selling for 35 cents. j; 
was selling for 73.7 cents. ' 

That is, inside of ten months these men who are now the objet 
abuse of all the papers controlled  - the maney porer, by their wu } 
determination «nd regardlessness of self, more than doubled the value of every 
bond, share of stock, ee dollar, and paper evidence of value in the whols 
country, and added billions to the actual wealth of the money power 

Yet inde anme power, with Henry Clay Evans as its venal tool, is now ep. 
gaged in a campaign of defamation against these men and their widows, ang 
striving to deprive them of their pitiful little pensions in their old age 


The National Tribune of October 5, 1899, says: 


THE SELFISH AND UNPATRIOTIC COWARDICE OF THE MONEY Powen. 

In previous articles we have shown how the apeety money power of New 
York and other Eastern cities was ready to abandon the country in July, jsis, 
and struck at it viciously in its most vulnerable part, by depreciating its 
money until the green dollar was worth but a little over 35 cents in gold 
It was the time of all others when they should have patriotically rallied to 
its assistance, and offered it their wealth as freely as the volunteers in the 
field were offering it their blood, to rescue it from destruction. While the 
soldiers in the field, who had stained with their blood every step in the long 
miles from the Rappahannock to the James, and from Chattanooga to At: 
lanta, felt that they would rather die than see the Southern Confederacy 
succeed, the selfish and cowardly money power refused to risk another do/ 
re despised greenback dollars—to help the Government main 
tain itself. 

The Secretary of the Treasury, William Pitt Fessenden, in his report 
datei December 6, 1864, tells pathetically of the Treasury's struggles with 
“Chi ceee f tiating a | in the ordi I 

“The of nego ga loan © ordinary way was by no means 
flatteri as the notice for a loan of $33,000,000 advertised on the 25th day of 
June had been withdrawn on the 2d of July, the Secretary having reason to 
believe that such a loan would not be taken on terms which it would be for 
the interest of the Government to accept.” 

That is, in the seven days they convinced the Secretary that they would 
not give himevenso small a loan as $33,000,000, no matter what the straits of 
the Government. This, too, at a time when money was unprecedented|y 
plenty, and the amount asked for represented but $11"550,000 in gold, upon 
which the Government offered to pay over 12 per cent. 

Then the hardly pressed Secretary called a meeting in New York of the 
managers of the Hew York, Boston, and Philadelphia banks, and other finan- 













cial corporations, and tried bo pet them to lend him $50,000,000 upon bonds 
and other securities of the United States. He was terribly in need of §1°)),- 
000,000 for a ammunition for Grant's and Sherman's hard-fighting 
armies, and w! the contractors prudently refused to furnish until they 


the m 4 in the bank managers re to help, and the Secretary 
ee back to W entirely empty handed. Then, duly 25, he appealed 
to the people with an advertisement of anationalloan. This did not mveta 
satisf response, and in his despair the Secretary turned to the men 
who were ting the battles of the country—the men who were then under 
the fire of enemy in the trenches around Petersburg and Atlanta. Out 
of their Tr little $16 a month they lent the Treasury $20,000,000. 

The Secretary says: 

«Phe Secre ees was gratified to find that these notes were readily 
taken in payment toa large amount by our t soldiers, in many instances 
not only recei them with alacrity, but expressing their satisfaction at 

ble to aid country by loaning money to the Government. The 

tary has Saateean ie Tanti teak ERA dienenal tems made was 10 
on e us e was not 

only a to ee renane7. yas proved a benefit to the recipients, in afford 
ng them a safe and val: investment and an easy mode of transmitting 


i 
funds to their “ 
Of coarse the $20,000,000 which the volunteers loaned the Government be- 
came a “safe valuable investment,” because the soldiers stuck to their 
,and by “ Early whirling up 
tof Lee’s army around Richmond, by 
mud and rain to Appomattox, by marching 
to the pep an Sarongh Che Oorctiens, sad by Hood's army at Frank 
lin and Nashville, pan ap dan f loan gil but put many billions 
of dollars into the pockets of of greenbacks, notes, stocks, shares, and 


bogge st eels oe 
What a contrast is presented between the glorious, all-conquering faith 
and self-sacrifice of the soldiers and the paltering selfishness of the mone) 
power at the moment when the nation's fate hung Sembiing in the balance 

Yet to-day, when the money power has reaped unknown billions of dollars 
from this steadfastness of the soldiers, it wages a war of cruel calumny to 
Cp Rees SF ee ree eaptons Se Chee mecky ole age. 


The National Tribune of October 12, 1899, says: 


PENSIONERS VERSUS BONDHOLDERS. 
Altogether the bondholders lent the Government $2.381,530,204. 
to 35 cents. greenback dollars, varying in value all the way from par dow® 
cen 
Very much of this was lent when the greenback was worth in the ve'sh: 








50 cents or less, as the following table, showing the aggregate debt 


boron at and the average value of the greenback, will show: 
01 








Average 
Year. ‘ot ebt. value of 
Total deb 
greenback. 
a. 
pie Uiebiill , 880, 874 Par to 88.3 
1861 - os lalate 5, B04, 826 88.3 
(pipe by 707, 531, 634 68.9 
PR -ove or eect 1, 359; 930; 763 49.2 
Se -....ssasuastsatnuehdentesacnece ose 2, 881, 530, 204 63.6 


Oo 
se of the debt from year to year indicates the amount of the 

ee et year, and the price of the greenback indicates the real gold 
i of the same. For example, in the fiscal year ending August 31, 1865, the 
Jebt iner .531, or almost half the total amount, and the gold 
alue of the green lent varied from 39.4 cents to 73.7 cents. The earlier 
part of the year it was far under 50 cents, going as low as 3 cents July 11, 


Std. 

ume, therefore, that the average value of all the dollars lent was 
as much ns 66} cents, we are making a very strong assumption in favor of the 
pondholders. Yet this will make the total value of their lendings only 
$1,587,636,862. For this they have been paid back—counting in the market 
value of the bonds they still hold—the enormoussum of $5,353,569,900, or nearly 
four times the value of their original lendings! To show this at a glance, we 
restate it in the form of an account: 


MONEY LENDERS IN ACCOUNT WITH THE UNITED STATES. 


Dr. Cr. 
To amount of debt re- By paper dollars loaned 





id to date...-.....- $1, 796, 496, 034 up to August 31, 1865, 
Tobonds et outstand- eds, 0,04 
ing, (34,260. Gold value of same at " 
Tomarket value of same 66% cents.............. $1, 587, 686, 862 
At $125 ..----.----ccee _ 731,202,825 
To interest to date..... 2,705,917, 633 
To premiums.......-..- 119,863, 
Total ......-+++---= 5, 353, 569, 900 NI a oat 1, 587, 686, 862 


Now, let us take the other side of the account—that of the men who gave 
years of their lives, their health, their strength, and even their lives, where 
the bondholders only lent a portion of their wealth. 

The War Department statistics show that there were an average of 2,320,- 
272 men who gave three years’ service to the Government... These men re- 
ceived for this, counting everything at current money values, as follows: 


Two years’ PAY, Ab $ID... 222. 2-2 on nnn nn ewww ewww cree tone we cene neces eeeee wenn $312 
One year’s pay, Ot $16...... ----.- enone nnenn wncene sennnsee encene coeeee ceeene 192 
Three years’ clothing, at $42. ..... Diivabiinciiiinls smined th-obeiponenknecneeen ewe 126 
Three years’ rations, at $9 a month. ...... 22... 22.2202 -eene en neee coneee anon B24 
TONEY. . 2 cow none nnnn encnns ocnens conn ones neccen coccneda nese senses cocens coccee 100 
Additional bounty..... Sevens cece Decee cceccewccce a eencdcesee cece cncseu vooce - 10 
SO ee ick vans eunncocece cscs ceces iin cee cai 1,154 
Average pay per annum, $384.66}. 


Now, every one of those strong, able-bodied young men was capable of 
earning from double to quadruple that amount, and would have gotten it if 
he had stayed at home and received the high wages then oe, Skilled 
mechanics received from $3 to $6 and $8 per ay. Farmers got as igh as $3 
a bushel for wheat, $1.50 for corn, $1 a pound for We shall not be 
ren when we estimate the average be ence 8 capacity of the 
men from Union Army at $1,200a year. Therefore eac of them made 
om arent donation to the Government for the privilege of serving it of 
abou 

If we multiply this the te, 2,320,272 three-years men, we shall 
have the estomaaing 1 of 4 60, BE. 000. That is, the ton who fought the 
battles of the coun’ y donated to the Government about twice as 
much as the bondh lent it. We can reduce all our estimates very 
much and still show that thesoldiers gave outright to the Government more 


than the money power lent it. 

The payment of is not an offset to this. Pensions are given in 
compensation for injuries and disabilities received in the war. They are in 
satisfaction for an actual debt incurred by the Government when it sent the 
men on the march and into battle, and have no relation to the sacrifice made 
by men toenterthe Army. But theyare associated in the public mind with 
rewards to thesoldiers, and therefore they can be put in opposition to the re- 
wards given the men who lent the money. 

The total amount out for ons since 1861. foots up $2,289,420,128, or 
much less than the amoun Mor the bondholders. To be exact, the 
money lenders have ived 149,772 more than the soldiers, and the 
present rate of about $140,000, could be continued for over twenty-one 

paid the pensioners would reach the present aggre- 


wool, ete. 


nion were resolute in their belief that the bondholders 
y have been sey held it to be right and just that the 
the last cent that could be justly claimed by those 
hour of need. They taxed themselves mercilessly 
asolid front against all schemes of repudiation, no 
ve. 
Now, it is the ingratitude for the money power tobe arrayed solidl 
against justice to the men to whom it owes so much. r, 


On December 14, 1899, the National Tribune said: 
THE UNIVERSAL BENEFIT OF PENSION EXPENDITURES. 
Few who read and are influenced by the constant tirade against the “ bur- 







den of ” stop to reflect that there isa much ater 
fact to this. That is, the incalculable, incomputable, but 
nevertheless positive, -cents value of the periodical 
disbu: ons to the merchants, retail dealers of all kinds, phy- 
ae the mechanics of the whole coun- 
Py. I receive the most benefit trom pension expend- 
tures. dollar of the $140,000,000 annually paid 
shops, Poa PORES 
io . ats, groceries, 

tis 3 and atten who practice medicine or den- 
doins’ carpenter, or other shops, or who are, in short, 

hee ny the community in which e peneioners live. 

any class vernment credito: e n- 

sioners i aherdek = Peir 


4 lar that ae them directly among t 
w they reside. They are the very opposite of 


the o tak interest to the expenses of himself and 
Heels who contractor who y nis gold and grecnbacks up in 
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the vaults of a safety deposit company, or some other man who may expend 

his check on the subtreasury in silks and diamonds and: French wines. The 
yensioner’s dollars are all for the prime necessaries of life, such as his neigh 
ors around him make their living by supplying. 

The direct benefit of this to the business menand artisansof every village 
and town in the country is simply beyond computation or expressing. It is 
a mighty power to keep money in healthful cireulation and promote general 
prosperity. Capitalists may get frightened, clutch all the money in reach 
and lock it up in vaults; bankers may put the screws on *“accommodations:” 
operators may plot to tighten the money market; strikes may occur to stop 
work and wages; mills may shut down; crops may fail; grasshoppers devour; 
floods waste and hurricanes devastate, but so long as pensions are paid there 
will be some ready money coming into town every three months, upon which 
business can be done. There will be moneyin circulation which will be inde- 
pendent alike of the manipulations of selfish financiers and the misfortunes 
to trades and agriculture. 

Take, for example, the State of Ohio. There are 105,627 pensioners in the 
State, who receive every year $15,456,006.90. As-there are 88 counties in the 
State, this would make an average of 1,200 pensioners to each county and an 


average payment toeach county of $175,636. Thatis, the Treasury distributes 
ee the people of each county in Ohio an average of $43,906 every three 
months. 


Can there be any overestimation of the benefits which flow to every mer- 
chant, every shopkeeper, every retail dealer, every mechanic, every artisan, of 
the quarterly payment of this great sum directly to the people of the county? 
There is not a man in the whole county, no matter what he does or what busi- 
ness he is engaged in, but within a very short time after pension day gets 
some of this money in his pocket. Evenif he is only a day laborer he finds 
some one more ready to hire him and pay him good wages than he would be 
were it not for this. 

And the certainty that this money will come—that it can not be prevented 
by Wall street panics, or bankers’ schemes, or trade disturbances, or crop 
failures—enables men of all kinds to go ahead and make their arrangements 
with a degree of confidence which they otherwise would not have. From the 
quickness with which this money passes into circulation and from hand to 
hand among all classes it does more good than millions would if doled out 
through the timid and stringent methods of the banks. 

Then there is the question “of the burden on the taxpayer.” 
what he may say for the purposes of argument, every decently informed 
man knows that the fund from which pensions are paid is not the slightest 
burden on any taxpayer. As arule, the customs duties and internal-revenue 
duties were supcoes and are maintained more for the protection of American 
industry, and the regulation of certain traffics, than to secure the revenue. 
Take, for example, oleomargarine, from which the Government receives 
about $2,000,000 a year. This tax was levied to restrain the production and 
sale of bogus butter and cheese, and the revenue part was a mere fiction. Be- 
fore the war with Spain called for extraordinary expenditures, the Govern- 
ment had to find a way to return tothe people the money it was obliged to 
collect to protect American manufacturers and to regulate the whisky, beer, 
and tobacco trades. The people demanded that certain duties be imposed on 
imported goods and on the distillation and sale of whisky, the brewing and 
sale of beer, and the manufacture and sale of bogus butter and cheese. hat 
was done with the proceeds of those duties was a secondary question. The 
imposition of the duties was the main thing and in this they were resolute. 
The expenses of the Spanish war are now being rapidly met, and we shall 
soon return to the same condition. “The burden on the taxpayer" is the 
most absurd of partisan fictions. 

In paying pensions the Government is not only meeting its just obligations 
to those whom it is overwhelmingly mdebted, but intiamialiy it has hit upon 
the most effective way in which to return to the whole people, without par- 
tiality or favoritism, the money it is compelled by a mandate of the peop!o 
to collect for economic and moral purposes. 


No matter 


SAVING MONEY. 


The money power controls the McKinley-Evans administration 
of pensions affairs just as it did during the Cleveland-Lochren 
régime, and it gloats with satisfaction as it contemplated the mil- 
lions of dollars a pro riated by Congress for the payment of pen- 
sions has been file od. from the pockets of deserving, infirm, and 
needy veterans, their widows and other dependents, through the 
refusal of the McKinley-Evans combination to carry out the 
pledges to ‘‘ the old-soldier element” made in the campaign of 
1896, Upon this subject the National Tribune, in its issue of 
November 9, 1899, has this to say: 


NO “LOOTING THE TREASURY.” 


It suits Mr. Evans and his literary bureau to keep upa great pretense that 
the veterans and their widows are ravenously eager to “loot the Treasury "' 
and riot in the hundreds of millions of dollars hoarded there, and that the 
only thing which prevents this dire robbery is Mr. Evans's superhuman 
shrewdness and unparalleled integrity. 

As we have frequently said before, we have not the slightest objection to 
any public man trumpeting his own ability and honesty to any extent that 
he can impose upon newspaper space so long as he does not attempt to build 
himself up at some one else’s expense. 

But nothing can be more aggravatingly untrue than this brazen claim. 
The difference between Evans's policy of niggardly injustice and one of fair 
and honest interpretation of the pension laws represents in the aggregate an 
eeey small sum, instead of the tens of millions which Evans would 
make ou 

When it is remembered that $8. a month is only $9 a year, it will be seen 
thut he has to deprive an immense number of people, poor old men and 
women, of their rights in order to save even so much as $1,000,000 a year 

For cxample, since Mr. Evans has been Commissioner he has turned back 
into the Treasury, of money that Congress gave him to pay the just claims 
against the Government— 

$3, 166, 000 
1,746, 000 
4,912, 000 
ss certainly had no idea that the Treasury was being “looted” 

when it freely and willingly appropriated that money, and Congress is not 
noted for its liberality toward public creditors. Its sins are on the side of 
dging mony rather than on that of generosity. Yet it took the view 
that at least that much was due the poor, old, long-waiting men and women, 
and that they should be paid. The sum that Evans turned hack would have 
actually put 50,000 of them on the roll at $3 a month, and as Mr. Evans re- 
ported that there were probably 65,000 only original applications on file from 
parties who have not heretofore received any pensions, this would have, in 
connectjou with the year's mortality, virtually cleared up the pension docket. 
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If this had been done, it would have gone far to satisfy all reasonable ex- 
pectations as to this Administration's management of the Pension Bureau. 


DELAYS SAVE MONEY. 

That the downright rejection of pension claims is not the only 
way to curiail pension payments has been fully demonstrated by 
the McKinley-Evans combination. 

During the discussion of the pension one bill for the 
year ending June 30, 1898, Commissioner Evans appeared before 
the committees of Congress, and although at that time in his Bu- 
reau there were then pending over 600,000 pension claims, of 
which over 200,000 were those of persons who had never drawn 
pensions, he had the effrontery to ask that his forre of clerks be 
reduced. The money power was then, as now, in full swing, both 
Houses of Congress had Republican majorities, and it quckiy 
saw the cold-blooded purpose of its faithful servant. A Repub- 
lican Congress enacted, and a Republican President approved, the 
law cutting down the clerical force of the Pension Bureau by 
110 clerks. This saved the Treasury over $100,000 a year in clerk 
hire; and, coincident with this reduction of the clerical force of 
the Pension Bureau, the number of pension claims allowed during 
the ensuing fiscal year (1899) was reduced by over 14,000; the an- 
nual value of the pensions allowed during that period was reduced 
by $1,200,000, and nearly $2,000,000 of the money appropriated by 
Congress to pay pensions during the year 1899 was turned back 
into the Treasury. , 

Another McKinley-Evaus scheme to delay claims, especially 
those of dependent relatives of Union veterans, is capitally ex- 
posed by the National Tribune in its issue of July 6, 1899, under 
the title of— 

EVANS'S TACTICS. 

Some of the tactics to which Commissioner Evans has resorted in order to 
save up millions of dollars from pensions to return to the United States 
Treasury for this year are very wonderful. 

Early in February, 1898, Evans had By a little book, signed by him 
as the author, and published April 9, 1898, instructing the office force what to 
do, entitled * Practice of the Pension Bureau.” 

In this book, tucked away nicely in two lines in an out-of-the-way place 
near the bottom of 116, is one of his sly tricks which overruled the 
settled practice and law of eight years’ st ng in mothers’ claims under 
the act of June 27, 1890, and ca the unlawful rejection of 1,000 of these 
old mothers’ claims. 

These are the only words he used to do the hostile work: 

“The remarriage of a mother after the death of the soldier is a bar to pen- 
sion under this act.” 

This near had been fully considered by both the Harrison and 
the Cleveland Administrations on the special requests of Commissioners 
Raum and Lochren, and decided exactly the other way, both Administra- 
tions holding that a mother’s remarriage before applying for pension under 
the June law did not bar ber claim if she was still in a destitute or pension- 
able condition as to pecperty and income. (See decision of Au 6, 1890, 
published in 4 P. D., 240; 6 P. D., page 30; 7 P. D., page 543; 7 P. D., 550, an 

aling 242, of April, 1801.) 
* * * * * * * 

On June 25, 1899 (one year and three months after the work of rejecting 
these mothers’ claims began), the first appeal was reached by the Secretary, 
and Evans's action reversed. But he had accomplished his purpose. e 
saving had been made for his June, 1899, report. 

It will be five years, if these mothers live so long, before all these rejected 
claims will be reached for reopening. At least half of the mothers will be 
then dead and the saving made permanent. 

Evans is doing a similar wrong toaclass of minors’ claims under the old 
law. He is pa them on the “hold-up files,” refusing to consider them 
although the question has been decided against him and Lochren dozens of 
times by the Secretary and the Attorney-General. Lochren was simple 
enough to begin rejecting these minors’ claims; and, just as Evans has done 
with the mothers’ claims, rejected some 5,000 before an aoe could be 
reached to stop him. Evans is profiting Lochren's experience, and has 
learned a better way, one that will not give them a chance to appeal. He re- 
fuses to act, and as fast as they reach the board of review, he piles them 
away, if ready for allowance. During the last two years he has piled up 
15,000 of these minors’ claims that have been submitted for allowance, or for 
the field, as prima facie complete. He allows the adjudicating division to 
complete them before he holds them up. These are many of the same claims 
that have been ready for four and five years, which Lochren rejected on same 
ground that Evans now holds them up in the board of review. Had he (E.) 
taken this course with the mothers’ claims, he could have worked it for two 
mane years; for only a mandamus can compel him to take them off the hold- 
up files, 

PLEDGES AND PERFORMANCES CONTRASTED. 


There were four great corps in the Republican army of 1896— 
the manufacturers, the money changers, and the trust managers. 
These three classes furnished the money to corrupt and the infin- 
ence to coerce thousands of voters. The fou corps Was the 
* old-soldier element,” over 2,000,000 voters strong. To the manu- 
facturing contingent a higher tariff was promised, and the Ding- 
~ bill, in its interest, was forced through Congress and e 
a law within six months after President McKinley was inaugu- 
rated. The money power was promised more bonds and straight- 
out legislation in favor of the gold standard, and those promises 
have been duly performed. The commercial and industrial trusts 
were pledged immunity from prosecution under existing laws, 
and full faith has been kept with them. The Republican party 
is therefore assured of the moral support and financial contribu- 
tions of the capitalistic classes, and certain to have a vast cor- 
ruption fund for use in the campaign of 1900, Having the sinews 
of war in abundance, the promoters of McKinleyism feel that 
they are in no danger, even if they have perfidiously and ungrate- 
fully ignored their to give their allies of the veteran corps 


“fair treatment and generous recognition,” 


Bus 
“"S 





WHY FAITH HAS NOT BEEN KEPT WITH VETERANS, 

One reason is because the purse-proud adherents of plutocra 
feel that they are always sure of the vote of “the soldier ele), - at 
no matter how recreant they may be to solemn promises ; an 
it. They confidently count on the soldiers’ votes in the coi), she 
tion, because of their successful efforts in the past to appeal to +... 
patriotism and play on the prejudices of the veterans. The | 
publican managers chuckle as they centemplate the oxic... 
excitement in old-soldier circles, and dismiss the throateno  ...° 
tiny with the reflections: ‘‘ The old ‘Vets’ are so accustome) 
voting the Republican ticket that, while they may mak. .. i 
threats of desertion, when it comes right down to voting as +)... 
talk rather than as they shot, they can not help being ‘|oy,)° 1 
real, live President in a G. A. R. parade and a juiicions o>: 
election waving of the ‘old flag’ will cause the old fellows to ¢,, 
get all our broken promises and forgive even Commissi, - 
Evans's dubious management of the Pension Bureau.” ; 

But the chief reason why the Administration has not kept f,;1) 
with Union veterans is because it is hopelessly committed to \1g 
expensive policy of cS 


’ 
’ 
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IMPERIALISM. 
During the fiscal year ending June 30, 1897, our national 
penditures were $365,000,000, of which $141,000,000 were for ),.». 
sions. For the fiscal year ending June 30, 1899, we expendag 
$605,000,000, of which only $139,000,000 went to pensioners, () 
this tremendous increase in our expenditures, amounting to oy 
$280,000,000, or twice the amount of money expended for pensions 
at least $150,000,000 were spent last year in attempting to ca;;y 
out the vicious policy of imperialism. 
During the fiscal year ending June 30, 1899, over $112,000.99 
in war taxes were wrung from our people, of which over $800.) () )) 
was produced by the tax on tea. 
Contemplate the fact that money by the scores of millions js 
being annually squandered and hundreds of brave young |iy:s 
are being yearly sacrificed in a chimerical scheme to force our 
political ideas, our so-called civilization, on an alien people. 
Then realize that, as shown by the report of the Pension Bureay 
for 1899, 144,397 veterans of our Army and Navy, their widows 
and dependents, are pensioned at less titan 40 cents a day, while 
thousands of other ngedy and deserving veterans, their widows 
and orphans, have no pensions at all, Yet pensioned and unjen- 
sioned veterans must contribute from their meager hoards toward 
defraying the expenses of our military missionizing and the m:in- 
tenance of our colonial satrapies. At less than one-fourth of tho 
annual financial cost of imperialism a service or a per diem pen- 
sion bill could be enacted and carried into effect, and enough 
funds would be left over to give a proper increase of pension to 
every deserving veteran now pensioned under the general law. 
The interest of those who profit by imperialism and the interests 


i. 


of the Union's veterans are, therefore, necessarily hostile and ir- 
reconcilable. Already the ple, and especially the moneyed 
classes, are restive under the burdens of the Dingley tariff and the 
war-revenue law. A reduction in taxation must occur in the ear 


future. This will mean greater rigidity in pension practice ora 
radical change in our policy as to our insular acquisitions. 
Having in mind the contrast between recent Republican prom- 
ises and performances, the discerning veteran is bound to con- 
clude that the pensioner, not the colonial parisite, will be the 
sufferer. 

WHO IS RESPONSIBLE? 

Who is responsible for the complete failure of the Republican 
arty to carry out the pledges and promises made to the veterius 
in its platform of 1896? For over three years H, Clay Evans has 
been the mostabused man in America. Posts of the Grand Army 
of the Republic have fulminated against him; the organs of tho 
various organizations of veterans have belabored him with vizor 
and virulence; whenever and wherever an old soldier has a gricy- 
ance—and thouands of them have been treated unfairly and »1- 
justly—he —— the blame upon Evans. In short, H. Clay 
Evans, in old-soldier circles, is held up and hooted at as the sin 
total of official deviltry and political perfidy. The truth is, how- 
ever, 

EVANS IS THE OFFICIAL SCAPEGOAT 

for the sins and hypocrisies of the McKinley pension policy. 
President McKinley appointed Evaus Commissioner of Pens. s, 
and could have removed him at any time the Commissson ‘3 
course was unsatisfactory. Corporal Tanner was summarily ():s- 
missed from the Commissionership because his administration of 
the Pension Bureau displeased President Harrison. No one \v'!l 
question the power of the President to remove Mr. Evans. 1!) 
question naturally arises, ‘‘Does President McKinley know that 
his Commissioner of Pensions is and has been for three yrs 
abrogating and ignoring the law, unfairly and arbitrarily rect 


ing just pension claims, insulting and spying upon soliiers 
widows, and in every way ee giving the lie to the son 
pledge of the platform on which Major McKinley was electe! to 


give the veterans of the Union armies ‘‘ fair treatment and ge.er- 
ous recognition?” 











PRESIDENT M'KINLEY KNOWS ALL THIS. 

It has been iterated and reiterated to him, and he can not plead 
7 nce to any of the charges of Pension Bureau mismanage- 
ignore Knowing, a3 he must know, all of the damning truth in 
—_ to cause ‘his party's pledges to Union veterans to be kept, 
ery ermitting his Commissioner of Pensions to revive and 
ane het every odious practice of William Lochren,” President 
Cone inley can not escape the charge that he and not his under- 
Me sper, Evans, is responsible for the breach of his party’s solemn 
— ‘and for the indignities and outrages which have been 

. mn upon the heads of Union veterans, their widows and 
orphans, during his Administration. 

EVANS HAS BEEN BUFFER 
long enough. He has acted well his part, but veterans will be no 
longer deceived. Itisan insult to their intelligence to assume that 
the removal of the Commissioner now, or later in the campaign, 
would acquit the President of knowledge of and complicity in the 
monstrous conspiracy to hold up and pare down the allowance of 
pension claims which has been going on during the past_three 
« The Administration purposes to use Commissioner Evans 

pield and cloak to this shocking confidence game until as- 
sured that it nolon rconceals the real conspirators; then we may 
expect the usual po itical trick. The President will rise in indig- 
nant majesty, theatrically denounce Commissioner Evans as a 
petrayer of the Presidential confidence, and summarily remove the 
offender. This scenic effect will be followed by the appointment 
of a new Commissioner, who, during the closing weeks of thecam- 
paign, will “work the soldier racket for all it is worth” in the 
doubtful States, and the gentlemen who have enacted the little 
comedy will fraternally don the blue and sally forth to the Phila- 
delphia encampment of the Grand Army of the Republic to try 
once again to persuade their comrades to ** vote as they shot.” 

Fortunately, however, Union veterans know that ever since 
September, 1899, the President has been directly, personally, and 
completely estopped from denying knowledge of and peepee. 
bility for Commissioner Evans's official acts for reasons clearly 
set forth in the following article, which appeared in the National 
Tribune under date of September 14, 1899: 


EVANS'S CONDEMNATION. 


Several times in the history of the Grand Army of the Republic the na- 
tional encampment has found it necessary to criticise the Commissioner of 
Pensions, but never to visit upon anyone the unstinted condemnation it has 
unanimous! upon Commissioner Evans 

Even Lochren did not move it to so stinging a rebuke. Then we were in 
the hands of a declared and open enemy, from whom we had no reason to 
hope for anything. Now it isa professed friend, who adds hypocrisy to in- 
justice and aggravates poem, by 4 tireless slander. 

With all the force that can ven language the encampment denies ab- 
solutely the view of the law which Evans inherited from his predecessor and 
has still further harshened by his own animus. It points out that the oppo- 
site view had the support of such peerless lawyers as Benjamin Harrison and 
John W. Noble, while his has not the sanction of a single lawyer of reputa- 


tion. 
even beyond the worst phases of Lochrenism in 





year’ 
as as 


It convicts him of 
his eagerness to withhold from the veterans and their widows that which the 
laws ted them, and of having converted his office into a spouting geyser 
of defamation which has constantly filled the papers of the country with 
slanders against the men and women to whom the nation owes boundless 
gratitude, It points out that this unintermittent flow of disparagement is 
never relieved by a single word df appreciation of the gallantry, heroism, 
and self-sacrifice of those men and women, though his Bureau must teem with 
mgpeetnams testimonials which could not fail to move a heart less icily 


it shows that he has as little justification for his slanders as for his pre- 
tended law, and then, stating its hopelessness of relief from him, lays the 
whole matter before the President, citing the law which specially charges 
Re a Magistrate with the oversight and control of the Commissioner of 

3, 

The whole matter is therefore appealed directly to President McKinley. 
With the utmost Writh Seiresaive dignity, in carefully measured 
words, all the more f for their thoughtful circumspection, the Presi- 
dent isinformed that his Commissioner of Pensions has utterly failed tocarry 
out the spirit and intent of the laws, and that he has done this with a per- 
sistent zeal which seems to imply a perverse animus. The encampment isa 
jury which presents a unanimous finding of facts to the President. It does 
not embarrass him with so much as a recommendation as to his action upon 
them. The Sarre which must always maintain the most exalted and 
American view of the Magistrate, took the proper attitude that it was 
San ee — tor present the facts tothe President. 

m. 

So the matter stands at the present writing. 

That the veterans feel keenly President McKinley’s treatment 
of them is evident, After all that was said and done prior to, 
during, and after the Philadelphia encampment of the Grand 
Army of the Republic, they hoped that the President in his last 
annual message would manf come to the front and at least 
od es good of them. e state wae in question was 

, formal, and noncommittal on the subject of pensions. So 
much so that the National Tribune of December 14, 1899, mourn- 


fully observed 
WHY It WAS DISAPPOINTING. 


He could not fail to act 


Tn the of going press last week we could only say of the refer- 
pointing: the Plas message that it “ — inctly disap- 


Now we Say why it was so. 
The iter decoutout ofthe veterans and thelr fr ds with the maladmin- 
istration of the Ibuvean ie now were than six yeare old. It began in 
XXXITI—-35 
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1843 when Cleveland, Hoke Smith, and William Lochren began their cruel 
work of disemboweling the pension laws, and particularly the act of June 27, 
1:0. The bitterness increased as these men perfected their work, and by 18% 
became an overwhelming sentiment, which expressed itself most vigorously 
at the polls. President McKinley, and all those who were candidates with 
him that year, sympathized with the discontent, and pcomised sweeping re- 
forms if intrusted with power. They were successful at the polls, and Henry 
Clay Evans was made Commissioner of Pensions, presumably to carry out 
the preelection promises, “obliterate every vestige of Clevelandism. Hoke- 
Smithism, and Lochrenism,” and restore the administration of the pension 


laws to what it had been under President Harrison, Secretary Noble, and 
Commissioner Raum. Instead of doing this Mr. Evans has continued virtually 
every obnoxious rule, regulation, and practice of Lochren, and in many in- 
stances intensified and harshened them. It has been made even harder to 
get justice under Evans than it was under Lochren, though the veterans and 


their widows are now six years older, and therefore incomparably more de- 
serving of speedy action on their tlaims. 

Naturally, therefore, the bitterness of discontent has gone on increasing, 
and been sharpened by the feeling that the veterans and their widows have 
been the victims of ingratitude and deceit. 

WHAT HAS THE GRAND ARMY OF THE REPUBLIC DONE? 

When the national encampment of the Grand Army of the Re- 
public, sometimes referred to in old soldiers’ circles as the ‘‘ House 
of Lords,” assembled in the city of Philadelphia last year, its mem- 
bership was in a serious dilemma. Their constituents, as individ- 
uals, posts, and, in many cases, departments, were clamorous for 
the removal of Commissioner Evans and a complete return to the 
liberal pension procedure that prevailed during the Administration 
of President Harrison. 

Gleefully commenting upon what it apparently then regarded 
as a victory for Union veterans in their fight to force the Admin- 
istration to make good its ante-election pension pledges, the Na- 
tional Tribune of September 28, 1899, said editorially: 

The newspapers of the country are beginning to realize that Evans badly 
deceived them when he proclaimed that he had won a decisive victory in the 
national encampment. They are beginning to understand the fullness of the 
condemnation passed upon him, and the more radical of the soldier haters are 
turning around and abusing the national encampment. Evans finds himself 
caught in a severe pinch. After his proclamation in advance that the Ad 
ministration was going to stand by him and send a number of prominent 
officials to control the encampment, he is estopped from using his favorite 
excuse that that body was “controlled by pension attorneys.” Everybody 
knows that there were never so many district attorneys, marshals, postmar 
ters, reyenue officers, and minor officials in the national encampment. Al- 
most everybody else than pension attorneys was in evidence at Philadelphia. 

it will be hardly presumed that these Federal officeholders were 
numbered among those officers and delegates of the encampment 
who were tirging the organization to declare open war on Com- 
missioner Evans and make formal demand on the President for 
his removal and for a complete about-face in his pension policy. 
No; these district attorneys, marshals, postmasters, and other 
occupants of remunerative offices were there playing partisan 
politics instead of demanding that faith be kept and justice done 
to their less fortunate and more needy comrades of the rank and 
file of the Grand Army of the Republic. These Republican office- 
holders and others of the same stripe who were yet ‘‘outside the 
breastworks” realized it would be ‘‘bad politics” and would 
‘*hurt Comrade McKinley in 1900” to have the encampment go 
on record as squarely denouncing the perfidy of the Administra- 
tion in its relations with Union veterans. 

By dint of hard work and many promises, President McKinley's 
political henchmen convinced the encampment that all grievances 
would be righted if a committee would call on the President and 
make known its complaints and wishes. ‘The commander in chief 
designated the committee. It came to Washington; it saw the 
President; it returned whence it came, leaving Commissioner 
Evans's scalp still in its normal position and the situation abso- 
lutely unchanged. Then thecommander in chief appointed acom- 
mittee on pensions, with instructions to investigate pension con- 
ditions and to suggest remedies for existing causes of complaint 
and dissatisfaction. This committee basked in Administration 
circles for some weeks and made a report which, with its recom- 
mendations as to legislation, would do credit to any political 
‘‘ whitewash” committee that was ever selected, the net results 
of its labors being the enactmentof a bill containing sundry amend- 
ments to the act of June 27, 1890, which was signed by the Presi- 
dent on May 9, 1900, and is thus characterized by the American 
Tribune, of Indianapolis, Ind., in its issue of May 17, 1900: 
CONGRESS CHANGING THE PENSION LAWS TO SUIT COMMISSIONER EVANS— 


THE GRAND ARMY OF THE REPUBLIC PENSION COMMITTER’S BREACH OF 
TRUST. 


After our article was in type last week, the House of Representatives 
changed the Senate bill (fraudulently called the Grand Army of the Repub 
lic bill) so that it represented all that Evans, through his Grand Army of 
the Republic pension committee, desired; and then passed the bill under sus- 
pension of the rules. It will now go back to the Senate tobe rushed through 
and mealaw. By itallof Evans’s contentions and practices areapproved 
by Co just as we warned the veterans was the object. 

The veterans should immediately write their Congressmen—Senators and 
Representatives—to vote and work against the bill. Send them the Ameri- 
can Tribune, with a protest against their course. Demand on your rights 
that Order 164, of Commissioner Raum’s time, be restored for rating new-law 
invalid disabilities with the same rate as the same disability under the old law 
is rated. Demand thatthe proposed increase of widows’ exemption of income 
shall explicitly state that “ this income of $250 shall be held to relate only to in- 
come from property, and shall not include any part of her labor earnings or 
income from he? labor or the labor of her children."’ Thisisthe present hold- 
ing of the Interior Department, and should apply to this new amendment; 
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but it is the trick to include her earnings. (See Davis, 9 P. D., pages 2, 3, 


14.) 
awe showed conclusively in our issue of May 10 (last week) that theinvalid 


bill does not change the elements of the law; and that these two bills as now | 


under way are not Grand Army of the Republic bills. but Evans bills; and 
are being passed under the false pretenses of benefiting pensions while in 
truth cml fact they will cause the rejection of ten pensions to each claim 
which they will benefit. 

Notwithstanding the last Grand Army of the Republic encampment was 
in the grip of the political bosses in President McKinley's Cabinet. which de- 
manded a traitorous report from that discredited Grand Army of the Repub- 
lic investigating committee, that encampment did get through and adopted 
one explicit resolution which required two specific changes in the pension 
laws, and only two changes. The present Grand Army of the Republic pen- 
sion committee has wholly ignored and disobeyed each of those two require- 
ments, has committed a breach of trust, turned tails, and gone into the ene- 
my'scamp. This is the first part of the resolution: 

** Resolved, That this encampment respectfully represents to the President 
its earnest conviction that rule 225, now in practical effect in the adjudica- 


tion of claims for pensions, under section 2 of this act of June 27, 1890, in the | the original act as to pending claims under other laws; and it \ 


Pension Bureau, works grave injustice to the worthy ex-soldier and ex-sailor, 
and we express the hope that you will not find it inconsistent with your du- 
ties as an officer to abrogate this rule and reestablish the principle as defined 
in rule 164 Under the operation of rule 164, formulated and put into effect 
soon after the of this act, unquestionably responsive to public senti- 
ment and upon sound legal propositions—in a word, the simple expres- 
sion of the letter and spirit of the law—400,000 names were added to the pen- 
sion roll of the Republic, and to which noobjection was heard for years after 
its promulgation.” 

be other point in the resolution required that the exemption of widows’ 
net income from property be raised to $250, amount allowed by Commissioner 
Raum under President rison. Then followed an address to President 
McKinley, réquesting him to order Evans to comply with the above. Then 
came the following: 

* Resolved, That this committee is hereby authorized and directed, in the 
event that it is determined that relief may not be accorded by the adminis- 
trative officers of the Government, to present to Congress a request for the 
amendment of the law in such form as to make certain the true intent of the 
statute, as we believe it can be constructed as herein presented."’ 

Any Congressman would, on request, have introduced the above bills. 
But Commander in Chief Shaw and his Grand Army of the Republic com- 
mittee did not ask it. They took two bills suggested toconfirm and approve, 
against the veterans, Evans's present practice on rating. and to further nar- 
row widows’ exemption, and introduced them in the Senate, through Senator 
GALLINGER. This bill on rating veterans simply added to the word “ disa- 
bility." the plural “disabilities.” The Pat law contains the stronger 
term “ disability,” and requires the whole inability to be rated. The whole 
includes and covers all its parts. The Pension Bureau cares no more for a 

»ension law than a breachy animal cares forarail fence. This charge against 
cKinley and Evans bas been proved in the American Tribune time and 
time n, and it stands admitted the country over, and was admitted in 
the arguments in Congress on this bill. They pretended to be trying to tie 
the Commissioner down to the law, but they confirmed his Order 225 b 
passing this amendment without changing the law. That was the whole 
object, te approve Evans and down the Cincinnati resolutions. 

Con man GARDNER of Michigan said: 

** This bill remedies the law as to widows’ claims, but I fear that in so far 
as it is designed to aid in the construction of the law of 1890, by making its 
operation more liberal toward the veterans, it will bea failure. If you will 
amend it so that the disabilities shall be rated ‘as of service origin,’ you will 
have made the intent of Congress so plain that no Commissioner of Pensions 
nor board of medical referees can misconstrue it." [Applause.]} 

Congressman CALDERMEAD said: 

“ The truth about it is that if the law as it now exists was administered in 
the spirit in which it was made, was construed by the law department of the 
Pension Bureau in the spirit in which it was enacted, or was construed by 
the medica! department of that Bureau in the spirit in which it was made, 
this bill would not be necessary. The truth about it is that if the same rules 
of evidence applied before that department that apply in any civil court in 
any civil suit or in any suit in equity, this bill would not be necessary.” 

i t would have been a simple matter to have tried the votes of Congress on 
Order 164, but that was to be avoided by all means, or Evans would not have 
been confirmed. They are pocgntiog Se get hold of the machinery of next 
August encampment at C . Itisa necessity in a political year, as well 
as to confirm Evans. Evans is now howling through “editorials,” written 
by him in the Pension Office and published in all the cuckoo and pension- 
hating nowepapece, pretending to denounce the great increase of pension ex- 

»enditures which these two make. Congressmen are aiding him in 
is deception. The following was got off in the debate: 

‘Mr. Mappox. Will the gentleman allow me to ask him a question? 

“Mr. Daieas. Certainly. 

“Mr. Mappox. Lunderstand you to say that this will increase the appro- 
priation about a million dollars? 

“Mr. Draieos. lam ay own estimate; I have nothing tog 
to base my estimate u am assuming that it will increase it a million 
dollars. It has been stated by one gentleman before our committee, who ap- 
peared before us on behalf of this bill, that it would not increase the pension 
expenditure one dollar.” 

here is a frank admission inadvertently made in debate. This amend- 
ment on rates will not increase pensions one dollar, because it makes no 
change in point of law. President McKinley order Evans to increase 
just before the elections; but he has now the same law for it, and has had for 
over three years, or all the time. 

Another very important point, and oevente 205 t it veterans in this 
sham tinkering with the law, is that the ment is not retroactive and 
contains no clause saving claims. Itstrikesevery claim from the files, 
and com claimants to lose all the past time and to file a new claim, which 
will from only the new filing 
section 2 as amended: “Such 
the applicationafter the 
one of old dates, 


© upon or 


ndin, 
w as it was, and for that pu 
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gressmen in debate. Gpoeenes not see da A ol 

can amendmen 
what it is written; but they Sen onin. sel iaea ieee prceiee ie 
connection WHR Ui, to cover ap whet Chey Se Nine aay Gass ad- 
X ion, 
Oe BuRLEsON. How many rejected claimants will this amendment af 
ect? 

‘Mr. Driegs. These cases would not come under this act because they 
lave been turned down. The gentleman will notice that in the wording of 
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the act it says that it does not include pending cases. is very 
that. These cases rejected would not come = here. at very 
“I want tosay another thing, that under this act there js , a 
chance whatever for any arrearages—that is, any extensiy. ...'°'Y 20 
There has been some complaint made in the daily press that ear 
character would provide for the granting of arrearages. [ \ ; 
the gentleman from Illinois (Mr. Grarr) if it is not true that y, 
there will be no arrearages? - 
“Mr. GRAFF. Practically none. 
“Mr. DaiaGs. Of course in pending cases I concede there ma) 
Now, the false pretense in the above lies in pretending that :),...." 
be a little increase in the pending claims. Why alittle? The; 
valid claims pending under this section 2; some of them are »), 
If it carries a little increase to them, how does it carry a | . 
new claims? And how far back on pending claims does it take ;},,.;,. °° 
Who is to judge? Is Evans? Why not let him write the law in o..),9).°™ 
suit his notion? The admission, to its full extent, was correct)... '° 
cuts off increase on pending claims, but renders them nul! an .)°"' 
leaves them without any law tosupport them. The clauses ar. :) . 


such pending claimants must file'a new claim to commence f;., 
filing, not from date of prior pending claim. 


The real issue is well stated in an article which appeared in th, 
National Tribune under date of October 12, 1899, entitled 


IT GOES MUCH DEEPER. 


The fight against the maladministration of the Pension Bureay js yos 
by any means, of the present struggle. The pension question is siinyjy 4 
most salient feature of the issue as to whether the veterans of the war , 
rebellion are back numbers, to receive nofurther consideration as a ¢; 
publiclife. If they can be treated with impunity as they are |x 
with regard to pensions, if they can not properly resent the wh 
mation and depreciation poured out on them by the Commissioner 
sions, their personality has lost its power and their hands their cunn); 
They need not be considered any longer for public office or employment. ay, 
they can take themselves to their dusty shelves and be forgotten = 

But-inasmuch as there are something like 800,000 veterans alive, ay. 
of them have sons and sons-in-law, we think that the politicians 
calculating that they have “at last got through with the old 
liable to awake to their mistake with a shock. 


To conclude, attention is invited to the information and sug. 


gestions, expressed and implied, contained in an article in the 
National bune under date of November 16, 1899. 


NOT TO BE SHELVED JUST YET. 


We invite the earnest attention of aspiring politicians who are fondly 
chertebins the delusion that the “old soldier business is at last played out.” 
to the following table of the number = pres survivors of the war of the 
rebellion, prepared for the years named by Gen. F. C. Ainsworth, the Chief 
of the Record and Pension Division of the War Department: 


















soldiers 





665, 8 








1908... 


This is exclusive of all deserters and men dishonorably discharged, and is 
as pearly an accurate and official report of the number of surviving ex 
soldiers as anything short of a formal census enumeration can be 

Therefore, next year, as far asanybody can tell, there will bo near 


ly 1,000.00 


veterans still alive. ey not only control their own votes, but each one of 
them can strongly irfluence that of one or more sors and sons-in-law 

In brief, then, the veterans are still the strongest political element in th 
country, if they stand together upon matters affecting tliir interests, 


they can control the elections of Representatives in Congress and even of 
President of the United States. 

This is a matter for comrades to think over and discuss among themselves 
Let them measure up quietly their own strength in each community, andd 
a little figuring on the is of the returns of the recent elections as to howa 
solid soldier vote would have changed things. They can do this in a non. 
partisan way, for the younger politicians of a!l parties are alike anxious to 
— the veterans and get rid of their claims to office, emp!oyment, and 

nsious. 
peself preservation is the first law of nature, and veterans can not be blamed 
for resisting the efforts of greedy politicians to crowd them off the earth. 





Trusts. 


SPEECH 
HON. THOMAS M. JETT, 


OF ILLINOIS, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Saturday, June 2, 1900. 


The House having under consideration the bill (H. R. 10539) to amend an act 
entitled “An act to protect trade and commerce against unlawful restran 
and monopolies,” approved July 2, 1890— 

Mr Seraken: 1 i the pending bill, the tit! 

. ER: am going to support e pen ng il, 16 Lilie 
of which is ‘A bill to amend an act to t trade and com 
merce against unlawful restraints and monopolies,” approv« July 


2, 1890. 
I say, Mr. , that Iam to support this bill. {mea 
Ican not get anything better. 








by that, I will support it provi 











— 

ments to the original arti-trust act of July 2, 1890, 
ag on little more stringent than the original act itself. I 
are ta much prefer the amendments to this act of July 2, 1890, 
that have been offered by my friend Judge Terry. : zt. 

“In my judgment, the House will make a great mistake if it re- 
fuses to accept the amendments that have been offered by the 
minority of the Judiciar Committee. If the majority party in 
this House are desirous 0 enacting legislation for the purpose of 
‘rotecting the rights and interests of the people against the un- 
awful and illegal mono lies, then they should willing to 
accept the pending amen ments offered on the part of the minority 
of the Judiciary Committee by Judge Terry. 

From our experience and observation of what the trusts have 
done and are doing, it seems to me that it should be considered a 

eat pleasure to each and every member of this House to have an 
Spportumity to strike a blow at these ey foes of human liberty 
and despoilers of the happiness of mankind, 

Mr. Speaker, it is no longer a question in the minds of the peo- 
ple as to whether or not there are trusts and monopolies abroad in 
the land, There are man who can rise up and bear witness to 

the great evils they have done and oppression they have brought. 

Their presence is known and their direful effects have been se- 

verely felt and experienced during the last few years throughout 

the length and breadth of every State in this Union. They ex- 

jst under different names and have different titles, but yet have a 

common purpose—the monopoly of manufacture, the monopoly 
of production, and the destruction of competition as well as the 
control of the cost to the consumer and user of articles of neces- 

sity and of common use. . 

Mr. Speaker, if I will be permitted, as I did not have an op- 
portunity on yesterday to address myself to the joint resolution 
proposing an amendment to the Constitution of the United States 
ostensibly for the pur to amend the Federal Constitution that 
more stringent legislation might be had by which the trusts 
could be regulated, I will for a brief time during this debate 
make some remarks concerning that joint resolution then under 
discussion. 

In the first place, Mr. Speaker, I desire to say that from the 
action of our Republican friends it seems to me, and I believe 
will be so understood by the American oe. that they are only 
trifling with this question as well as with the people who are and 
have been suffering by the hands of the great monopolies. Now, 
in support of what I have said and to prove that I am correct, it 
is only necessary to refer to the action of our Republican brethren 
in relation to this matter. It will be remembered that the Com- 
mittee on Rules, a committee of which the Speaker is one, and 
who usually contro's those on the committee that are of his same 

litical faith, never brought in a rule for the consideration of the 
joint resolution until after they had first brought in a resolution 
and passed it through this House to adjourn. 

You gentlemen on that side are not acting in good faith about 
this matter, judging you from your actions. You first fix a day 
to adjourn and then bring in a rule to consider a constitutional 
amendment. I am sorry tosee you trifling so with the prdud and 
patriotic you of our country, who are hoping and praying for 
relief from the soulless corporations and monopolies. By first 
fixing the time for adjournment, before giving the people's rep- 
resentatives an opportunity to legislate upon this important ques- 
tion, you knewit could not pass both branches of Congress. You 
are playing into the hands of the trusts. These acts of yours in- 
dicate very on that you are the agents of the monopolies. 

Mr. Spee, if the majority party of this House were wanting 
to legislate in opposition to the trusts, why did you wait until 
you had fixed upon an hour of adjournment before you would 
take up the constitutional amendment for consideration? This 
act of our Republican friends is in keeping with what they have 
been doing for the trusts during the last three years. 

Mr. Speaker, when the people are being robbed of the fruits of 
their toil, I rise above ty interest and party prejudice to de- 
fend and their interests. I represent a constituency of 
honest and patriotic people. I protect their rights alike, Demo- 
crats and Republicans ani Populists and all parties. 1 would 
not so far forget and become so narrow-minded and parti- 
san as to want to ate only for those that are of my politi- 
cal way of believing. I want relief agplast these great combi- 
nations, formed for private gain, for all my people, regardless of 
their political affiliations. 

_Now, further, Mr. Speaker, no one who is in favor of legisla- 
tion to suppress the power of the trusts would dare think of sup- 
Saat heals 7 seolation for an — to me Danpttintion 

brought in here yesterday. It appears that it was drawn 
von the view of making it so bad that no one who was anxious 
or anti-trust legislation would suport it. By this resolution you 
pres that power should utely be taken away from the 
: tates to in tion to the trusts. No one who isanx- 
ous for legislation the people may be relieved from this 
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destroy the right and power of the State to legislate upon the 
subject of trusts and monopolies. 

We all know that what enforcement of anti-trust laws has been 
had was under State legislation. There are one or two States in 
the Union that have enacted drastic laws upon this subject to 
such an extent that they have been able to largely control the 
action of the trusts, and one of these States is the great State of 
Texas, whose anti-trust law was held to be constitutional by the 
Supreme Court of the United States. 

hy, then, do you seek to authorize a constitutional amendment 
that will take away from the State the right to legislate in oppo- 
sition to trusts? This isin effect what your constitutional amend- 
ment amounts to. Again, Mr. Speaker, has the Attorney-General 
of the United States undertaken to use the power that is given in 
the act of June 2, 1890, to suppress these great evils? The answer 
comes from every sourceinthe negative. If the Attorney-General 
had taken hold of this matter when he should, in my humble 
judgment, the people would not be bearing the burdens that have 
become more burdensome daily. 

Who has tried to enforce the law during the present Adminis- 
tration in opposition to these trusts? Whose duty is it to see that 
the Federal laws areadministered? It is the duty of the Attorney- 
General, under and by the direction of the Chief Executive of the 
United States, to see that the laws are duly administered and en- 
forced. And Iask the gentlemen on the floor of this House to 
name any one instance in which the Attorney-General of the 
United States has filed a complaint in opposition to the trusts and 
with a view of suppressing them. . 

Nay, gentlemen, you may search the records of all of the courts 
of the entire country, and in no one case will you find that upon 
the docket. This is the reputation of the Republican party in 
relation totrusts. Thisis where the party stands that have brought 
in a resolution for a constitutional amendment that is so vicious 
in its provisions that anyone who desires to relieve the people of 
their burdens could not support. 

Nor is this all, Mr. Speaker. We find that the Committee on 
Rules have brought in a rule, and it has been adopted by the 
majority party of this House, in which it is provides that there 
shall be no amendments to this joint resolution. You gentle- 
men who are responsible for this resolution being before this 
House bring in a rule with it for its protection in this, that you 
refuse to permit any amendment even being offered to it. It 
seems that you gentlemen on that side of the House are deter- 
mined to stand up for the trusts. Your determination is so strong 
that when you bring in a resolution for a constitutional amend- 
ment you bring in also a rule to prohibit the offering of any 
amendments. Do you think you are going to fool anybody? Do 
you think that the people of this country can be hoodwinked in 
such @ manner as you are attempting at this time? You must 
have very little confidence in the ability of the people to discern 
right from wrong. 

The fact is, Mr. Speaker, that the American people know what 
it means to have stalking abroad in this land such enemies to 
them. I can say, answering for my people, that they are in oppo- 
sition to such false and vicious legislation that is being attempted 
here. I can say for the people whom I have the honor of repre- 
senting upon this floor that they are not only with me in opposi- 
tion to such a vicious matter, that is calculated to protect the 
trusts and illegal combinations, as this resolution for amendment 
to the Federal Constitution, but that they will stand by me in my 
fight for legislation that will curb the power of all these unlawful 
combinations that are sapping the very substance from the life of 
our people. 

Mr. JOHNSTON. May I ask the gentleman a question? 

Mr. JETT. Certainly. 

Mr. JOHNSTON, Is there any probability of the bill under con- 
sideration, in your judgment, passing both Houses of Congress? 

Mr. JETT. No; it is not intended by our Republican brethren 
that this bill now under consideration shall become a law. If it 
had been intended to have any effective anti-trust legislation, the 
leaders of the Republican party would not have waited until the 
hour of adjournment had been fixed before they would have 
brought in a rule to consider this measure. 

Mr. LITTLE. If the Republican party had desired the passage 
of anti-trust legislation, would it not have been Scnsidesed earlier 
in the session? 

Mr. JETT. Certainly; the time for consideration is pot off un- 
til they fix a time to adjourn, showing there can be no legislation 
in opposition to trusts. 

. Speaker, I have said all I desire to say concerning the joint 
resolution proposing an amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States. I now desire to refer again to the present bill un- 
der consideration for a few moments. What has been the history 
of the trusts with reference to the ne their organization 
within the last three years? Never in the history of any country 
has there been an annual production of legalized monopolies equal 


octopus would ever sanction any measure that would absolutely | to the last year’s crop—that is, for the year 1899, It is charged, 
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and reliably so, that 2,000 corporations were chartered and au- 
thorized to issue capital stock to the amount of three and one-half 


billions. 
records of the department of state of New Jersey. 


This will be substantiated by an examination of the 


As I am informed by reliable sources, 200 of these corporations 
are each capitalized at two millions and upward. One hundred 
of the charters granted for the year were given to absolute trusts. 
Fifteen thousand trusts, combiuations, and other corporations in 
every section of America are being operated under the liberal laws 
for the organization of such concerns, of New Jersey. Upward 
of 200 of these are, in the language of the New York Journal, 
‘*simon-pure trusts, organized for the purpose of controlling abso- 
lutely various products and enterprises.” Of course there have 
been incorporated under the laws of New Jersey several other 


concerns of which I will not here speak. 


Mr, Speaker, the following list shows the concerns having an 
authorized capital of $2,000,000 or more, each chartered during 
the fiscal year from November, 1898, to November, 1899, and a 
large percentage of which number are entitled to be placed in the 


category of trusts: 


PE I oennaccengusccsinncorenecuranbrencamnen pensive 
Distilling Com i a asboo odasceckubsudpiden ot Gedoaceges 
Standard Oil Company .........-...- 
American Steel and Wire Company..............-..--.---..--.---- 
Ee BE enece conven cerses connen cavéns engveticaase 
EE 0 inn camincndnowecoss andttunnonghanewinees 
Continental Tobacco Company ...........-..-- i 

Amalgamated Copper Compan 
American Hide and Leather Company .......... ...---.......-.--.. 
United States Worsted Company -........... 
American Smelting and Refining Company -................-...... 
I ED cntekitewsccecéiecéccendaccavtonseneienes 
bin ticctecconnsseecieaencenbnacemeapectibeens 
American Foundry Company............... 


As cin cbidanbliniansibenes cubtinnonnhintints 
Republic Iron and Steel Company.....................-.....--..--. 
Rubber Goods Manufacturing Company ................... pepmaoue 
ASROTIORR TE FERNS CORORY 5 oo oko occ cnn cceccccecncccccccecccceces 


American Cereal Company .........- ...- 
American Linseed Company ..............--. 

American Plumbing Supply and Lead Company -................. 
American Steel Hoop Company. ...... .-.. 5. nce cscececcccce cccelece 
National ere and Stamping Company ..................--... 
United States Cast [ron Pipe and Foundry Company -.-........... 
American Shipbuilding Company ...... ~~... ~~~. c.-ce0nceceecasseeee 
Kentucky Distilleries Company. .... ... - ........--cccccecccccsceccee 
I hess oncin concep ccoceonceseneeennecethaneem 
Scott-Janney Electric Company -.........22.... 22... -.c0e see eens . 
DERE CORIO OF BURBEIOD dion. nico nctconicnne cacndsscoasinsce 
New York Vehicle and Transportation Company-.................. 
nr iL. nm ceeeeunnsenensthamenemannshebesinain 
Union Bag and Paper Company ......-... 
International Steam we Company 
New England Electric Ve 

Electric Com y of America ........ 
American ES ERS REE SR a 
United States Flour Milling Company 
IG on. in nse sh ten nensceipinegubbabiainabenebe 
Illinois Electric Vehicle Transportation Company ................ 
American ars IIS cnneicivwn nutetinmsineitiamdiddinies maim 
Electric Axle Light and Power Company......................... 
United States Shoe Company ...... pesibndindh snipdemiee ‘Seana taidieiimaniiin 
National Tin Pilate and Stamped Ware Company............ 
ee eo eee 
Sloss-Sheffield Steel and Iron Company ...... ...................... 
aOR See CED ncitnde ietnvtnbndkck néenqutinectbincéeseess 
Havana Construction Company .....--.<<cscce-cecccs cuss cncccccece 
DOOR IGE SEEN? CURT 2... 0. cc0n nukccomecoceetecectencerencove 
Royal Baking Powder Company .-...........-..... badibeatienenemieatin 
United Electric Company of America ......................-----.. 
American Beet Sugar Company .............-...-.-.sesceee eee cece 
SE Se tctntin inch nhcemnnnste inant iain abt eanan tina 


EF cdventnckmis sockchnosesesmanse wean ease 
Consolidated Street Car Company -............. 02.22. eee eee eeeee 
Indo-Egyptian Compress Company ...... ...... 00.2... se---scenneee 
Compressed Gas Capsule Company .................. etoubbihifieohed 
National Light and Power Company ........... Seeniipetipardibcsene 
Sedatine Chemical Company q.......<.00cccoos cocsevsccaccevsievecse 
Continental Comp: TEE LEE ITI 


iclo Company <.-....----cncc-en-0--nene 


ORO Oe ee eee ee ewes cece eeneee 






International Car Wheel Company ..-....-..-.....cs.s-eesss+-0-- 
United States and Havana Cigar Company......................e« 
Central Foundry Company .............. evkadientinnteéagtbonene chee 
SEO ET oc cninies iin cahinknindctincecnhadbieticbshnchs 
American Power and Trans rtation Company................... 
Kern Incandescent Gas Light Company .......-.................... 
United Lighting and Hea’ PE .atctobecibe nbocusuhalts caer 
Edison Portland Cement Company........-...........<-.--.---.- 
I a a 
New England Cotton Yarn Company....... ......-...-ceseseceeeee 
a ie cl ee nnam Gaibhee eianence 

EY OI in chads whkniietutindaankensus Mhbeticiouse 

Sr in ae ea aincitneheitinnnennhecinihin cabal 
I  iiinttnmten cnmicsmcntenniitiinencts 
Continental Cement Company..................c-ccesec ce secnee neue 
erican PUNE COUN occ a ctints di nnnds nescncdccsincee 
Electric — Company .. sabe anemcssaniinwenemomenatonnsecmntnndbibens ‘ 
vana Electric Railwa AEE canta vittip ivtenneguene . 
Union Match “ted si dr imaphiediniiies . 
‘oods Motor Vi ie Company -........ i 
Rubber Tire Company .......... 00.0. ese0.s0--- anes 
Taternational Smokeless Powder Company................ eminecee 
-American Mining Company ...... ............-----«-----.- 


National Carbon Company ................. 
ty and Finance Company 


$200, 000, 000 


125, 000, 000 
110, 000, 000 
90, 000, 000 
80, 000, 000 
80, 000, 000 
75, 000, 000 
75, 000, 000 
70, 000, 000 
70, 000, 000 
65, 000, 000 
65, 000, 000 
60, 000, 000 
60,060, 000 
58, 009, 000 
55, 000, 000 
50, 000, 000 
50, 000, 000 
33, 000, 000 
33, 500, 000 
35, ou0, 000 
33, 000, 000 
30, 000, 000 
80, 009, 600 
80, 000, G00 
82, 000, 000 
80, 000, 090 
30, 000, 000 
30, 000, 000 
25, 000,000 
25, 000, 000 
27,000,000 
27,500, 000 
25, 000, 000 
25, 000,000 
25, 000, 000 
25, 000, 000 
25, 000, 000 
25, 000, 000 
25, 000,000 
25, 000, 000 
25, 000, 000 
20, 000, 000 
20, 009, 000 
20, 000, 000 
2), 000, 000 
20, 000, 000 
20, 000, 000 
20, 000, 000 
20, 000, 000 
20, 000, 000 
20, 000, 000 
20), 000, 000 
18, 000, 000 


10, 000,00) 
10,000,000 


American Chicle Company (chewing-gum trust) 
Boston Breweries Company ..............--.....--........ 
Niles-Bement-Pond Company. ...............................° °°" 
Pennsylvania Sugar Refining Company 
Bevery Process Company ............-.. 
Essex and Hudson Gas Company -- 
International Air Power Company 
United Zinc and Lead Company -- 
Continental Cotton Oil Company - 
Manufactured Rubber Company ............. 
Washington Electric Vehicle Transportation C 
United Starch.Company ..................... 
United Electric Vehicle Company ...--.. 
Guggenheimer Exploration Company... 
Mexican Land Company ...-...-...........-...- 
Delaware River and Atlantic Railroad Company -. 
Newark Consolidated Gas Company ................ 
Passaic Gas and Electric Company ......... ii 
Xelton Manufacturing Company -...........-...-...... 
Mexican Coal and Coke Company 
A IIIINED Son aris cbs sires Seenteoctecscces css. 
Great Lakes Towing Company..-..-..-................... 
Alabama Consolidated Coal and Iron Company 
American Sterilized Air Company -...... .. 
Reynolds Tobacco Company ..........-.-..- Se 
Lewis Motor Vehicle Company ...............-..........-......... c 
I vino wccande aeacuaendane coecsenccasess.... 
Montana Coal and Coke Company ...................-.............. 
Pacific American Fisheries Company ........-........-............ 
EE SOND innit cosncuushavnbenebseccssencneneses a... 
Empire Steel and Iron Company ................02--.-.---..-...... 
a cnwans., 
Chicago Warehouse Company .................----................. 
ELLE ELLE TTS 
National Cash Re eet ceeds aninwenec muna 
ee I once seccen cane ccccewnnctessceccce ocece 
Be es COO SPUIDONED 2.8... cadcesenwncaceccececencecccecce 
Columbia Re: Pigerating Ee aE 
Maritime Improvement Company..............-.-.....-.......-... 
Columbia Automobile Company . -.. 
RE I oi ices icc dnts cctens bnddee conesece se... 
International Automobile Tire Company.........-.............. 
OS SS REE EEE 
Goodson Graphotype Company......... het Lt ae ae 
United States Glucose Company..................--....--...--.--.. 
Columbia Electric Vehicle Company .............-.....-.-.-....... 
Pacific Coast Biscuit Company.................0...-.------..------e 
ee a IE nn coconatauencncont caen sdecces cecsce 
I GIT vince bapindenns cokes camesenacceccs occce 
Cotton Oil and Fiber Company ...... ........--2- ccceee coeee------ 
ET I indians dtinin nd dnthinbnenn do ctgueincecenecssenes 
od ican ni matbne Enea eennee cone ce 
Paterson Brewing and Malting Company .............-............ 
United States Finishing Company -...........................-..... 
New York and Hoboken Ferry Company ........................-. 
Werner Prin I citi Retna denntbengubesapene cass ce 
Union a TT a ss a cece cece 
Birdsboro lron and Steel Company....................---...----... 
National Nutrient Company. ........ ...............--200...-------. 
Tacoma Railway and Power Company.............-............... 
Trenton Gas and Electric Company...................-...---.--- . 
Td. cbbnd Stntes Seécestesncotsivenesccccc..cce 
Umbrella Hardware Company. .-............- ie Uiidine chon 
Southern Light and Traction Company - 
Baltimore Brick Company ............- 
National Fuel Saving Company. ....... 
Fireproof Matting aud Rug Company. 
Atlas Mining Company................. 
Tractor-Track Automobile Company -...---...-.. 
United States Ship and Pile Coppering Company 
Cumberland Coal and Coke Company 

General Power Company ................... 
Lee Tweedy Company..........-...--.-.----..- 
United States Bobbin and Shuttle Company. . 
American Cement Company ................. 
a Oil aay nGttnsiniadtihipadaitmene: 
Oxide Copper Compan 
Acker Process Patent © 
Mutual Mercantile Agence da 
American Incandescent Light Company -..-.................-. inte 
Fire-Proofine Com y 

American Linen Fiber Company --..............-..........--~---.. 
Metropolitan Water Filter Company. ........................-.---- 
Empire Chemical Company ....... ............2......02.-...------ 
Minneapolis General Electric Company...............-.....------- 


Mr, $ 













OMPAY ........--... 









aw 


3, 750, 000 
”) 

Oy 

000 

>, C0000 
3, 000.000 
5 000.000 
5, 000.090 
5,000. 000 
5, 000.000 
4,000,000 
4,000.00 
8, 000,000 
3, 000, 000 
3, 000.000 
3,000, 000 
3, 000,000 
3,000,000 
8, 800,000 
3, 500. 000 
3,000,000 
3, 000, 000 
0, 000, 000 
2,000,000 
2 000,000 
” 000.000 
2 100.000 
000 

” 
000 

os AR} 
2,000,000 
500. 000 
© 000. 000 
2, 000, 000 
2,000,000 
2, 000, 000 
2 000.000 
© 100.000 
2, 2), 000 
5.000.000 
© 000.00) 
© 0) 000 
2 000,000 

2 O00 0 
~~ Ay, URRY 
2 000, 00 
2 000000 
2 100,000 


, from an examination of the above all will neces- 


sarily be compelled to admit that there exists within the United 


States a 


t many combines formed for the purpose of private 


in and which are exceedingly dangerous to the well-!eing of 
e people and of the fres institutions of the United States. It 
will further be admitted that when these unlawful combinations 
are permitted to carry out their purposes, as they have been (loing 


recently, they become 


pressive and interfere with labor and 


legitimate enterprises. Here are some of the effects experienced 


by the 


. e of these illegal combinations. 


te to show to the members of this House the increace of 


many articles, which increase has been brought about by ‘he in- 
fluences of the trusts. We find since the trusts have been in 0) 
eration, within the last three years, that builders’ hardware bas 


from 45 to 70 per cent; iron beds, from 35 to 65 per cent; 
brass 83} per cent; barbed wire, 88 per cent, and in this 
connection I desire to say that the farmers of this country who 


use barbed wire for fencing are compelled to pay 88 per cent more 


than foreigners are com 


This is a direct result e our 


ed to pay for the same class of wire. 
le daily of the 


trusts. Brooms have increased within the last six months from 
40 to 50 cents a dozen; rubber belting has increased withiu the 



























on xr cent; brass wire, from 75 to 85 per cent; carpets, 
last 0D 7 yo flannels. 10 per cent; glassware, 40 per cent; 
16 < om glass, 50 per cent; hardware, 45 per cent; wronght iron, 
= r cent; iron for horseshoes, 40 per cent; cotton linings, 12 to 
1 — cent; oil, 20 to 80 per cent; lumber, other than oak, 25 per 
16 . oak lumber, 334 per cent; nails, 115 per cent; water buckets, 
bee or cent; steel for Dpasaboes, 100 per cent; tin plates, 75 per 
7 5 tinware, from 20 to 500 per cent; wooden tubs, 50 per cent; 
o's to 100 per cent; wall paper, 50 to 80 per cent. 

Mir, Speaker, these are a few of the numerous articles that 
have been increased in cost to the consumers and users of such 
articles, brought about by the formation of monopolies, Every 
man engaged in the tilling of the soil, or in one of the various 

ursuits in life, when he goes to purchase these things he feels 
directly the effects of these unlawful institutions. These illus- 
trations come home to our people daily, and when they under- 
stand the situation, as I believe they will, they will loudly con- 
domn these illegal concerns. 

It has, Mr. Speaker, come to this, that the farmer and the la- 
porer have got to strike a blow in their own necessary self-defense 
anless the cost price on the various articles which they are neces- 
sarily competed: to have will become so burdensome that they can 
not afford the necessaries and conveniences of life. It is these 

ple whom I have in mind and for whom I desire redress, Itis 
these people that I am more directly representing upon this floor, 
and I hope to secure that character of legislation that will be for 
the benefit of them, so that they will be better enabled to provide 
for themselves and for those that depend upon them. 

Mr. Speaker, every time an article is purchased by one of our 
people, especially those things that are more generally used and 
which we are all compelled to have, the effect of these illegal or- 
ganizations is felt, and this, in my judgment, is an argument 
against the policy of the present Administration for its failure to 
even undertake the enforcement of what is known as the ‘‘ Sher- 
man anti-trust law.” I know itis claimed by some that this is 
prosperity, but this character of prosperity that builds up and 
amasses great fortunes at the expense and to the detriment of 
what the lamented Lincoln called the common people is unjust 
and I say ou . 

And along this line, Mr. Speaker, I desire to say that the amend- 
ment that has been offered and is now pending, which provides 
that nothing in this act can be construed so as to apply to trades 
unions and other labor organizations organized for the purpose of 
regulating wages, hours of labor, etc., should meet with the ap- 
proval of this House, and the failure of our Republican friends to 
provide the proper safeguards for these organizations is in keep- 
ing with their — history in dealing with these industrial ques- 
tions. It may be insisted, of course, that no one would think of 
saying that this act would be held to include them; but, judging 
the future 7 the past, it would be exceedingly unsafe for the 
interests of the farmer and the laborer to have this bill adopted 
without this provision. 

My distinguished friend Judge Terry has requested me to in- 
vestigate the RECORD a the consideration of the Sherman 
Act and to see what was said by the then advocates of that bill. 
I will say for the information of the House that I found that when 
the Sherman Act was up for consideration that Senator George, 
of Mississippi, and Senator TeLLer, of Colorado, raised the ques- 
tion that the provisions of that bill would affect the Farmers’ Alli- 
ance, Knights of Labor, and kindred organizations organized for 
the pu of raising the price of products and increasing the 
wages for labor. 

It was claimed by Senator Sherman that no one would think of 
making the provisions of that bill apply to these organizations. 
He said that the bill did not interfere in the slightest degree with 
voluntary associations made to affect public opinion to advance 
the interests of a particular trade or occupation, but we all know 
that the ‘Sherman law,” notwithstanding what the Senator had 
said, was invoked for the very purpose that Senator Sherman had 
ote noon ee, act similar provisions are 

on point as e act of 1890. 

This is the reason why this side of the House are in favor of the 
amendment in question. Now, Mr. Speaker, in conclusion, I wish 
oa “on wi that confidence ¢ hat I could if I knew it was 

power opt this legislation before 

the adjournment of Benes There is too much vagueness sur- 
peehinoenann, matter. I am afraid that this bill will not be 
the Senate and receive the sanction of the Presi- 


dent at this session, My desire for the relief of my 


Linow aan ple, whom 


burdens, is such that I feel that legisla- 


tion of this should not be attempted or be had for polit- 
i but that it should be considered as a serious matter, 
— it is, and be enacted without division. 


this Speaker, that the amendments may be adopted and 
Mr. Speaker, I desire to append a letter sent by the Anti-Trust 
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League, reading as follows; also editorial in Verdict of August 7, 
1899, and constitution of Anti-Trust League: 


WASHINGTON, D. C., June 2, 19% 
Hon. T. M. Jerr, 
House of Representatives. 

My Dear Str: In view of the discussion of proposed anti-trust legislation 
now going on in the House, I beg leave to suggest to you three or four points 
ee should be included in any legislation enacted upon this subject, as fol 
ows: 

_ First. That the President of the United States is hereby authorized and 
directed to offer a reward of not less than $10,000 or more than $200,000 to any 
person or persons who shall furnish evidence that will lead to the arrest or 
conviction of any person or persons guilty of a violation of the Federal anti- 
trust law or of the interstate-commerce law, and whatever moneys are re 
quired for the execution of these statutes are hereby appropriated from any 
funds available in the Treasury of the United States not otherwise appro- 
priated. 

Second. That any individual or combination of individuals, corporation o 
combination of corporations who shall be engaged in an effort to establish o 
who shall have established a partial or complete monopoly in the control o 
any line of business or industry in the United States shall be and are hereby 
prohibited the use of the United States mail. 

Third. That any person or combination of persons, corporation or com- 
bination of corporations who shall engage in destructive competition, upon 
conviction thereof shall be liable to a fine of not less than $10,000 for each of- 
fense and imprisonment of not less than one year. The words “in destruc 
tive competition” in this act shall be construed to mean the offering for sale 
of any articles or article of commerce at a price below the cost of production 
or manufacture for the purpose of destroying competition and establishing 
a monopoly. 

Fourth. Inasmuch as equality of rates in transportation charges of all 
shippers is an absolute necessity for the securing of freedom of trade and 
commerce among the people of the United States and various States, and as 
the private monopoly of the public highways, such as railways, telephones, 
telegraphs, and pipe lines, inevitably lead to criminal discrimination in favor 
of those individuals or corporations which control great wealth, and against 
the interests of the masses of the people, therefore immediate steps shall be 
taken by the Government of the United States to secure the Government 
rue and operation of all railways, telegraphs, telephones, and pipe 
ines. 

Fifth. Upon the complaint of any citizen or citizens the Attorney-General 
of the United States and all district attorneys of the United States are hereby 
directed to institute proceedings against any person or combination of per- 
sons, corporation or combination of corporations, who are charged with a vio- 
lation of the Federal statutes against the organization or operation of trusts. 

H. B. MARTIN, 
National Secretary, American Anti-Trust League. 


THE BANK TRUST—THE NEWEST AND GREATEST—TO OVERLORD ALL OTHER 
TRUSTS. 
{Alfred Henry Lewis's editorial in the Verdict, August 7, 1899. ] 


Here be true news. This isa grave story. It is one of even, near concern 
tosmall and great. Let it come unshod of simile, unbusked of imagery or 
rhetoric, unclouded of any mists of metaphor. In Wall street as this is read 


r 
r 
t 


the giant trust of all is forming. It is to collect within itself the banks of 
New York City. Its core is to be Standard Oil. Its moving spirits are John 
Rockefeller and Pierpont Morgan. 


With them in full and close association are the Rothschilds and their 
American agents. It was to link the Rothschilds to the scheme that of late 
took Morgan Europeward and brought him back again. This trust, at its 
consummation, which is close, will pull the reins of guidance and crack the 
whip of domination over $2,000,000,000, It will, as stated, be a muster of the 
New York City banks. They are to be made into one force—unified and 
brought under one word and ene command. Thereafter they are to say 
‘*No” together or “ Yes” together, or together stand motionless and mute. 
This trust of the banks is to be the dictator trust; to overlord all other 
trusts. The greatest among these latter will be dwarfed as they stand beside 
it. We, the people, are to become the subjects of bank conquest and suffer 
the feudalism of money. This bank trust is to beourWilliam of Normandy. 
New York City is to be its Hastings without a blew. It will have, as it were, 
a Doomsday book, and the country is to be parceled among its followers. 

This isa true tale. Thereisneither guess nor fancy in its telling. Naught 
but the bald facts are setforth. This trust expects to hold the nation in the 
hollow of its hand. Their plan is to be the grand bank of the United States; 
issue at the last its money and have custody of its credit. In a cruder day 
Jackson defeated a parallel conspiracy; crushed beneath his stern heel the 
head of a similar serpent. 

With this difference: That was a python of seven and one-half millions, a 
baby and plaything to the one in hand. Now are we to confront a serpent 
of two billions, or one two hundred and fifty times aslarge. Ata time, too, 
when the Jacksons seem gone from cur midst. For a century and a quarter 
there has been liberty in this land. For « century and a quarter Europe, 
pointing to America, whether in hate or love, was driven to say with Job: 
“There the wicked cease from troubling; there the weary be at rest! There 
the prisoners rest together; they hear not the voice of the oppressor! The 
emah and the great are there, and the servant is free from his master!"’ 

Once this trust of the banks, and Europe will say this no more. There 
will none to give tongue to it. The fact of freedom will have departed, 
the song would bealie. In that day of gilded, narrow fetters, the spirit of 
true Americanism will be aripued, bent, and broken. A sightless Samson, 
it will grind in the mills of the Philistines. It will long for destruction, and 
dig for death as for treasures that lie hid. 

‘Standard Oil is to be the heart of this bank trust. There is one known 
thing of Standard Oil. Its minimum profits are at least forty millions yearly. 
How much more they be is the jealous secret of Standard Oil, and none may 

ierce it. As stated, as captain constructors of this bank trust are Rocke- 

eller, Morgan, and the Rothschilds. They will go to New Jersey for organi- 
vation. That State has grown the Morocco of America. Its statutes are the 
merest shipyards to build and launch and outfit these trust pirates of com- 
merce. New Jersey, to be consistent, should adopt the black flag as its ban- 
ner. It should float the Jolly Roger, with skull and crossbones, from the 
dome staff of its capitol. Once this trust of the banks is afloat, it will have 
beneath its pennant every bank in New York. They must join or be de- 
prone The old killing Standard Oil method will suffice for this. Then 
it will extenditself. Every bank in the country will become its gillie. There 
will be no limit to its sway. Its powers will find their last extension in the 
frontiers of the possible. It will loose and unloose credit. It will fix the 
price of monéy and censor the markets to the lastitem of value. It will pick 
up the national debt and hold the country between its thumb and finger. 
It will demand bonds and get them, or it will force payment for them. It 





will stand at the spigot of loans. It will flow money on or off at its selfish 
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interest or caprice. Allother businesses will sit like beggars at its gates. It 
will be the Dives of trade, and commerce will become its Lazarus. If it likes 
you, you may have money; if it hates you, your ruin is within its reach. 

In short, controlling, as it will, the tides of credit in their ebb or flow, this 
bank trust will rule the mart. An autocrat, it will respond to nothing but 
itself. There will be none greater, none stronger. Congresses will exist by 
its consent and Presidents wait, hat in hand, for its orders. It will have 
power of life and death in business; to lift up or strike down, to plant or up- 
oot. Between the apber and nether millstones of its operations all meh are 
to be ground, and all will be grist to its hopper. Elections will be at its 
mercy. It will produce in office its own paid, sworn follower. It will draw 
within the train of its control every element of government. You may 
change your White House every four years, your Congress every two; yet 
once this trust of the banks be rooted von will never change yourruler. You 
will bow eternally before this never-dying, changeless dynasty of money. 


CONSTITUTION, 
NAME. 
SecTIon 1. The name of this organization shall be The American Anti- 


Trust League. 
MEMBERSHIP. 


Sec. 2. Any American citizen of character and qualifications satisfactory 
to a majority of the members of the local league, who subscribes to and 
pes res his support to the principles of this organization, is eligible to mem- 
ership. 
LOCAL LEAGUES. 


Sec. 3. Local leagues may be formed in any town, township, or city, and 
shall be composed of not less than five members. 


COUNTY LEAGUES. 


Src. 4. County leagues may be formed of delegates from five or more 
local leagues. 


STATE LEAGUES. 


Snc. 5. The local leagues in any State may form a State league on such a 
basis of representation as will best suit the convenience of the members 
within the State. 


NATIONAL LEAGUE. 


Sec. 6. Until the first national convention is held the national league shall 
consist of the national committee, the national executive committee, and the 
national officers. Thereafter the national league shall be composed of deie- 
gates elected by popular vote of the members in each State. 

Sec. 7. Each State shall be entitled to one delegate tothe national league, 
and one additional delegate for each 300 members or major fraction thereof. 

Seo. & The election for delegates to the national league shall be held at 
such times, places, and in such manner as may be prescribed by the national 
committee. 


OFFICERS. 


Sec. 9. The officers of the national league shall consist of a national presi- 
dent, one national vice-president from each State and Territory and the 
District of Columbia, a national treasurer, a national secretary, a national 
recording and sores secretary, a national financial secretary, a na- 
tional committee of three members from each State and Territory and the 
District of Columbia, and a national executive committee, to be appointed 
by the president, consisting of 15, of which the president, secretary, and 
financial secretary and treasurer shall be members, 5 of whom shall consti- 
tute a quorum. Said committee shall appoint a ways and means committee 
of 7, whose duty it shall be to raise funds to carry on the work of the league. 

Ail vacancies in national offices shall be filled by the executive committee. 


MEETINGS. 


Sec. 10. The local leagues shall hold at least one meeting in each month, 
and oftener if n or convenient. The county and State leagues shall 
hold at least one ester in each year. The national league sh meet at 
least once every two years. 

Seo. 11. § meetings may be called by the president of local leagues 
upon a written request of 25 per cent of its members, = the president of 
county leagues upon the written request of 25 per cent of the local leagues in 
his county, by the president of State leagues upon the written request of 
2 per cent of the county 1 es of the State, and by the national president 
upon the written request of 25 per cent of the State leagues. 


CERTIFICATES OF AFFILIATION. 


Sec. 12. Certificates of affiliation with the American Anti-Trust League 
will be issued by the national league to the local, county, and State leagues, 
whenever the organization of such league is effected, upon written applica- 
tion to the national league. 


z DUES. 


Src. 13. The membership fee in this league shall be $1—50 cents to the 
local tongue and 50 cents to the national league; not less than 25 cents to be 
di at ission and balance quarterly: Provided, That local leagues shall 
ave power to remit Pg my! of the fee by any applicants for membership. 
The local, county, and State league may charge such membership dues as 
will suit the convenience of their body. Aside from its one-half of the ad- 
mission fee, the national league will depend one voluntary contributions 
for such necessary expenses as are connected with the of the prin- 
ciples of the organization. e 
BY-LAWS. 


Sec. 14. Local, county, and State es may adopt such by-laws, not in- 
consistent with this constitution, as facilitate the work of the organiza- 
tion in their respective jurisdictions. 


DUTIES OF OFFICERS. 


Sec. 15. The duties of the national officers shall be as follows: The presi- 
dent of the national league shall preside at all meetings of the league, act as 
executive head of the . t all national organizers, with 
power tv remove with. consent of the executive committee. In case of his 
absence or disability, one of the vice-presidents shall be selected by the exec- 
utive committee to act in his place. 

Sec. 16. The national vice-presidents shall act as chief organizers of the 
State leagues, and shall appoint a chief izer for each county, and the 
county ae shall apectas such for the subdivisions of his 
county as will be required to farther the work of the league. 

Spo. 17. The duties of the secretaries, treasurer, and executive committee 
will be such as usually Cevolre u similar officers in all organized bodies. 
qual eaesshagy Sante bo te hipeored bey site Conmaainan tor the FLANTEI bor. 

secre’ NI per- 
formance of their duties, in tmch sums as shall make secure the handling of 
all funds of the organization. 
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Sec. 19. The local, county, and State officers shall have sin 
perform in their respective leagues. ; 


REPORTS. 


Sec. 20. The local, county, and State leagues, through thei) 1 
secretaries shall, on the Ist day of each month, report to the jy. 
dent and secretary the names and total number of mem)ers 
dropped from the organization during the preceding month: «|. a. 
the state of the warfare between the people and the trusts in ;} 8 of 
full reports of the organization of new trusts and of the operat uit 
already in existence, together with copies of existing anti-t; oe 
any new legislation proposed against them; as full reports ; ad 
court decisions and triais or labor troubles involving a eo)! : 
the jeg and any of the trusts. These reports shall also jn} 
of the official conduct of all national, State, and municipal of ose 
islative, executive, and judicial. The national league will re); eae 
ple a correct and carefully prepared summary of these records as p),.,1)' 
they are accumulated. ™ ae 


Aa 


_ Sec. 21. This constitution may be amended by a majority of t 
in a referendum vote of the membership; an amendment ): 
least five State leagues must be submitted for such a vote. ; 

The executive committee shall temporarily appoint the \ 
and the national committeemen, and the delegates in the con! 
bled shall make recommendations to the committee for this pu 
vice-presidents so appointed shall, as soon as advisable, call a st 
the pu e of electing their successors and perfecting the St.: 
tion. The vice-presidents so appointed shall hold their places 
fices are filled by the State league and the national officers unti! 
league fills their places. 





Indian Appropriation Bill—Conference Report, 
SPEECH 


or 
HON. JOHN J. FITZGERALD. 
OF NEW YORE, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Thursday, May 24, 1900, 


The House having under consideration the report of the em 
conference on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses on the amendme: 
of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 7483) making appropriations for the currey; 
and contingent expenses of the Indian Department and for fulfilling trea‘, 
stipulatioas with various Indian tribes for the fiscal year ending June 3 
1901, and for other purposes— 


Mr. FITZGERALD of New York said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: The gentleman from Arkansas (Mr. Litr.r} has 
submitted to the House a letter from the Commissioner of Indian 
Affairs, W. A. Jones. Itis addressed to the gentleman from Ar. 
kansas [Mr. Litre] and is dated ‘‘ Washington, March 14, 1:0,” 
The letter has the caption in the following words: 


Memorandum with reference to the speech of Hon. JOHN J. Fitzcerato, 
of New York, as it appeared in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of March], 1") 


I have examined this letter, Mr. Speaker, with much care and 
with greater indignation. Such a paper emanating from another 
source would not, perhaps, require other comment than an ex. 
pression of contempt for its author. Coming from an official of 
this Government—the head of the Indian Bureau—I can not per- 
mit its statements to go unchallenged, nor its author to escape 
just rebuke. 

This letter is one of the most remarkable documents that, in my 
opinion, has ever been issued by a public official in this country. 
It is teeming with misstatements. Evidently it is intended to mis- 
lead. Did the Commissioner merely distort the remarks submitted 
by me when this bill was under consideration in this House | 
might easily be content to permit just and fair-minded men to 
judge and to properly characterize his action by the record as it 
would then be. But this Commissioner has not merely done that. 
In an apparent delirium of recklessness for truth and decency. he 
has done much more. The speech to which his letter refers was 
an honest and unbiased discussion of the Government's al ility to 
accommodate during the coming fiscal year the pupils in the con- 
tract schools. It may have appealed to him as neither sound nor 
conclusive; but it was addressed to the reasons and not to the 
passions of men. Unable to make an effective answer to it, how- 
ever, the Commissioner, in a vain effort to justify his position, has 
attempted to place in hostile array men of different religions, 
which, if successful, would have aroused the most bitter. most 

, and the most destructive passions of men. ‘fis letter 
is a covert, contemptible, and despicable attack and slur upon the 
missionary work so long done by the e of a particular faith. 
It is a scandalous, although indirect, on on the Catholic 
missions of this country, unjustifiable, unworthy, and constitut- 
ing a disgraceful abuse of official power. Not daring to reflect 
directly upon these missions, this Commissioner, in what ©pp‘t 





ently seemed a safe ant diplomatic manner, has given expression 
m. 
a responsible position in this Gov 


power as to do manifest injustice (0 


to his bitterness 
When an official occ 
ernment so abuses his 














memories of men whose fame is entwined with the glory of 
the country and to grossly insult 12,000,000 of its most devoted 
oS ens, as this Commissioner has done, it is not only proper, but 
je consideration of decency and justice demands that his 
canderous charges be refuted and that he be confounded with the 
oat that his statements are both inaccurate and unjust. 


The Commissioner opens his statement in these words: 


Mr. FitzgERALD introduced an amendment to reestablish the contract- 
school system. : 
“This statement is absolutely false. The Commissioner knew it 
to be false when he madeit. Stated in similar words by another 
qnfamiliar with the facts it might be taken as a careless or inac- 
curate use of language. Contrasted with other statements made 
py the Commissioner in this letter, it only permits the conclusion 
that it is made for the purpose of deceiving those unfamiliar with 
ihe system and the legislation affecting it during the past few 


years. 
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1900; but this did not become the law. The Senate substituted 
the following provision: 

That the Secretary of the Interior shall make contracts, but only with 
present contract schools, for the education of Indian pupils during the fisea! 
year ending June 30, 1596, to an extent not exceeding 80 per cent of the 
amount so used for the fiscal year 1895, and the Government shall, as early as 
practicable, make provision for the education of Indian children in Govern- 
ment schools. 

This provision was finally accepted by the House and enacted 
as a part of the Indian appropriation act for the fiscal year 1896, 

It is apparent that originally neither Congress nor the Depart- 
ment definitely decided to limit the continuance of the contract 
school system, after having decided to abolish it, to five years, 
nor contemplated an absolute annual reduction of 20 per cent 
of the appropriation. It was determined, however, that the Gov- 
ernment should place in Government schools, at as early a day as 
practicable, the Indian pupils then in contract schools; and until 
this was possible it was intended that necessary contracts should 


* ince its inception, the contract school system has never been | be continued. In other words, it was contemplated that hand in 
abolished. It is in existence to-day. It will cease, it is true, with | hand with the reduction in the number of pupils in contract 


the termination of the present fiscal year; but that does not justify 
the language of the commissioner, which was evidently deliber- 
ately used to convey an erroneous impression. é 4 

When the Indian appropriation bill was under consideration in 
this House I submitted an amendment, the text of which follows: 

After the word “Alaska,”’ in line 14, page 45, insert the following: 

“ provided, That the Secretary of the Interior may make contracts with 
present contract schools for the education of Indian pupils during the fiscal 
vear ending June 30, 1901, but shall only make such contracts at places where 
the Government has mes prowted school facilities for all the children of school 
age residing thereat, and to an extent not exceeding the number of children 
in attendance at such contract schools at the close of the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1900." 


This amendment did not in any sense reestablish the contract- 
school system. 1t merely continued, or proposed to continue, 
a practice of Congress to provide for children in contract schools 
until the Government would have adequate fucilities of its own. 
The only issue raised by this amendment was, Has the Govern- 
ment ample school accommodation for the pupils in the contract 
schools? 

The policy of discontinuing contract school appropriations 
originated, officially, in the following provision of the Indian 
appropriation act, approved August 15, 1894, and making provi- 
sion for the fiscal year 1895. The act provided: 

That the Secretary of the Interior is hereby directed to inquire into and 
investigate the propriety of discontinuing contract schools, and whether, in 
his judgment, the same can be done without detriment to the education of 
Indian children; and that he submit to Congress at its next session the result 
of such investigation, including an estimate of the cost, if any, of substitut- 
ing Government schools for contract schools, together with such recommen- 
dations as to him may seem proper. 

AsI have heretofore shown in discussing this question, the Secre- 
tary of the Interior, in his annual report for 1894, evidently with 
this action of Congress in mind, said: 


The contract schools are now the subject of general discussion. I agree 
fully with those who specs the use of public money for the eappert of sec- 
tarian schools. But question should be considered prac ically. The 
schools have grown up. Money has been invested in their construction at a 
time when they were recognized as wise instrumentalities for the accom- 
plishment of good. Ido not think it proper to allow the intense feeling of 
opposition to sectarian education, which is showing itself all over the land, to 
inducethe Department to existing conditions. Weneed tbe schools 
now, OF else we need a large appropriation to build schools to take their 

pace. 


lt would be scarcely just to abolish them entirely; to abandon instantly 
a policy so long esta’ . My own suggestion is that they should be de- 
creased at the rate of not less than 20 per cent a year. Thus, in afew years 
more they would cease to exist, and during that time the Bureau (of Indian 
Affairs) would gradually be prepared to do without them, while they might 
gather strength to continue without Government aid. 


The Secretary's theory at that time was to reduce the contract 
school allowances at the rate of 20 per cent a year; but upon fur- 
ther investigation he apparently concluded that it was neither 
feasible nor ble to make the large annual reduction at 
first contemplated, for in a report to Congress, dated December 
18, 1894, he said: 

it is possible that the plan of annual reduction can not be carried out to 
the fall extent pro namely, 20 per cent each year. But in any event 
within afew years, unless unforeseen obstacles arise, the substitution of Gov- 
ernment for contract schools should take place. 

In the third session of the Fifty-third Congress the House of 
Representatives endeavored to carry out the Secretary's first 
proposition A A pr the following provision in the Indian ap- 


propriation fiscal year 1896: 
The coceaeey = the Interior may make contracts for the education of 
Indian pu : June 30, 1896, to an extent not ex- 


, baw uring ear 
ceding per ent of the aufount 80 ae for the fiscal year 1805, sad each 
proportionately so reduce the ‘amount thus u 
bm at the end = oes from the date on which this act goes into effect 


l contracts for shall cease. 

Ead this been enacted into law, it would have estab- 
lished a phates annual reductions of 20 per cent and 
the abolition of the con school system on the $0th of June 
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schools there should be provided accommodations in Government 
schools for the pupils dismissed from the contract schools. That 
the Secretary of the Interior had this in view is clearly shown by 
his statement in the extract above quoted, that during the time 
that wonld elapse before the contract schools went out of exist- 
ence, ‘‘the Bureau of Indian Affairs would gradually be pre- 
pared to do without them;” and by his further declaration in the 
same extract: ‘‘ We need a large appropriation to build schools to 
take their place.” Itis still further shown by the following ex- 
tract from the report of the Commissioner of Indian Affairs to 
the Secretary of the Interior, dated November 19, 1894: 

By gradually reducing the contracts year by year and placing the pupils 
in Government schools, or better still, in public schools, the contract schools 
can be entirely done away with in the course of five or six years, and this 
without doing any great injury to the parties who have their money invested 
in contract schools, and at the same time provide adequate facilities for the 
Indian pupils. 

That this was also the intention of Congress is evident from 
the concluding clause of the provision above quoted. 

It is true that ever since 1895 Congress has made a reduction of 
the contract school appropriations, and that in the Indian appro- 
priation act for the fiscal year 1900 it declared that the appropria- 
tion therein made for contract schools should be “the final appro- 
priation for sectarian schools.” These annual reductions and this 
declaratien, however, were made upon the theory and in the belief 
that the Indian Department, from year to year, had made provi- 
sion in the Government schools for the contract pupils for whom 
appropriations were discontinued, and that at the end of the cur- 
rent fiscal year the Department would be able to care for all the 
pupils then in contract schools. This belief was based upon the 
statement of the Commissioner of Indian Affairs, made every year 
for the past three years, that he could provide facilities for all the 
contract school pupils. 

Early in the session, as a member of the Committee on Indian 
Affairs, my attention was called to this question. After a thor- 
ough and careful study of it I became, and I am still, convinced 
that Congress has been misinformed, and has acted upon state- 
ments misleading in character and now, in my opinion, evidently 
prepared and made for the purpose of misleading, and of influenc- 
ing the action of Congress. Despite the assertions of the commis- 
sioner to the contrary, it is a fact easy of demonstration, that at 
no time since 1895 has the Indian Bureau been able to provide 
accommodations in the (aovernment schools for the contract 
school pupils. In 1895 there were 3,500 pupils in such schools, 
and at no time since then have there been less than 2,000. 

The following figures, taken from the annual reports of the 
Commissioner of Indian Affairs, show the capacity and enrollment 
of the Government schools for each year since 1895: 
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While these figures disclosethat the capacity slightly exceeded the 
enrollment in the years 1895, 1896, and 1897, yet for 1898 and 1899, 
respectively, the enrollment was 25 and 586in excess of the capacity. 

rom an examination of these figures, compiled by the Commis- 
sioner himself, it seemed clear to me that more pupils were enrolled 
in the Government schools during 1899 than the capacity justified, 
No provision having been made in the bill making appropriations 
for the coming fiscal year to provide in any way for the pupils 
carried by contract, the amendment heretofore set forth was 
offered by me so that some provision might be made for them 
during the coming yesr. 
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The Commissioner in his letter does not deny the accuracy of 
his own figures, but by an elaborate table he attempts to demon- 
strate that the Government has accommodations for the contract 
pupils. He urges that because the Government schools have had 
an increase in attendance of 7,900 pupils since 1893 that there 
need be no fear of the Bureau's ability to accommodate all the chil- 
dren in the contract schools. Of course the attendance in the 
Government schools increased materially since 1893. It would 
have been most remarkable if it had not. A glance at this table, 
in which are given the amounts expended for school buildings in 
the Indian Department from 1893 to 1899, as shown by the annual 
statements of receipts and expenditures issued by the Treasury 
Department, will disclose sufficient reason for a large increase in 
attendance in the Government schools. 


$503, 187 
139, 722 
86, 965 
36, 716 
125, 355 


In the Indian appropriation act for fiscal year 1900 the general 
appropriation for construction, purchase, repair, etc., of Indian 
school buildings amounted to $300,000; the specific appropriations 
to $299,050; total, $599,050. 

With this information it is not so yery extraordinary that since 
1893 there has been an increase in attendance at these schools of 
7,800 pupils. 

Neither is it strange that in the corresponding period, as the 
Commissioner points out in his letter, the contract schools lost 
in attendance 2,898 and in enrollment 3,683 pupils. Rather, the 
highest encomium that can be paid to those conducting these 
schools is to point out that the decrease in both attendance and 
in enrollment has been so small. The $533,241 set aside for con- 
tract schools in 1893 had dwindled in 1900 to $59,822.25 (eliminat- 
ing Hampton and Lincoln as not coming within the description 
of contract schools), yet the attendance and enrollment, despite 
the loss of nearly #0 per cent of the appropriation, decreased only 
about 50 per cent. 

But, after all, these questions of increase and decrease in at- 
tendance in Government and contract schools since 1893 are not 
material to the question raised by the amendment, namely, Could 
the children in contract schools in 1900 be accommodated in the 
Government schools in 1901 if no dppropriation were made for the 
contract schools? 

It is conceded by the Commissioner, as indeed it must be, since 
his own report proves it, that the number —— enrolled in the 
Governmentschools during 1899 is in excess of the accommodations. 
He contends, however, that since a!l the pupils do not continually 
attend the schools, and that the reports show that the average at- 
tendance is much less than the average enrollment, it is perfectly 
sroper to continue to enroll much beyond the accommodations at 
em Should the 2,000 pupils now in the contract schools be en- 
rolled in the Government schools, or if only the 534 contract prpils 
were enrolled therein, the loss in attendance, which is now the 
hope of his office, would immediately become its necessity. If all 
the pupils enrolled to-day in the Government schools were to ap- 
ply for admission, it would be denied tosomeof them. How, then, 
could the Commissioner find accommodation for 2,000 additional 
pupils? The assertion that the Indian Office can provide for these 
children is an idle boast; the public official that makes it deserves 
pity rather than contempt. 

here is still more conclusive proof than that already adduced 
that the Indian Bureau can not only not provide in the Govern- 
ment schools for the pupils in contract schools, but ‘that it is im- 
possible to place in any schools large numbers of Indian children 
of school age. 

In the Indian appropriation act, just agreed upon in confer- 
ence, the general appropriation for construction, purchase, re- 
pairs, etc., of Indian school buildings amounts to $240,000; spe- 
cific appropriations for construction, repairs, and improvements, 
$349,927; total, $589,927. 

The Commissioner does not contend that with this appropria- 
tion sufficient additional sittings can be provided in the time at 
the disposal of the Bureau, or, in fact, in any time, for the 534 
pupils under contract, much less for the 2,000 pupils in the con- 
tract schools. Since 1895 the Government school accommoda- 
tions, with the expenditures already set forth, have been increased 
as shown in the statement that follows: 


Total capacity for— 
1805...... - pp cnenns <eneanhtnhnntenaiehineadaadiammiial 16, 780 
Wel p.chave dtnondnontnsannatheicdicnnes eeienee keels 16,119 
Increase 1805 over T8604. ...... ...200 ecceee coe. ce cceeee 661, or 4 per cent. 
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Total capacity for— 
Si Ghditihine aa veimiinbpinn di chiint wetdetcedsocces 19, 874 
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Total capacity for— 
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Pctadikighs hatastneveccss appreonombusscocuaseetunese 19, 874 
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The rate of increase of 1899 over 1898 is 14 percent; while to»), 


the 2,060 pupils in contract schools in Government schools yy, al 


require an increase for 1901 in the Government facilities of |:; poy 
cent over the facilities of 1899. Nosuch increase has been conte. 
plated during the past year; provision for such increase was pot 
made either during the year just closing, nor will it be mae jy 
the year to come. 

The Indian school population can not be stated with accuracy, 
A number of reports of the Commissioners of Indian A ffairs prior 
to 1896 estimate the school population from 34,000 to 39,000. The 
report of the Indian school superintendent for 1896 places {ho 
school population at 38,981. o statement or estimate of this 
population is given in any report of the Commissioner of Indian 
Affairs since 1896. The Burean of Indian Affairs estimates it at 
about one-fifth of the total Indian population. According tothe 
report of the Commissioner for 1899, exclusive of the Five Ciyil. 
ized Tribes and the Indians in Alaska, the Indian population js 
placed at 187,319. Adopting the practice of the Indian Bureau it 
is safe to place the school population to-day at 37,484. 

The Commissioner concedes, indeed, his report for 1899 shows, 
that as stated by mein the speech referred to in his lettr, the 
capacity of the Government schools is 20,126. In the contract 
schools there are 2,060 Indian children. With ample allowance 
for the number of pupils in other schools of every character— not 
exceeding at a very liberal estimate 2,000—about 13,000 children 
of school age are unprovided for in any way whatever. 

Such deductions are not confined to me alone. They are not 
merely matters of opinion. They are facts gathered from ofiicial 
reports. Anyone who will take the trouble to investigate the sub- 
ject quickly arrives at the sameconclusions, Itis apparent tothe 
most superficial observer, excepting the blind in the Indian Bu- 
reau, that the Government can not accommodate at present all 
the children of school age. The well-known editor of the Forest 
and Stream, Mr. George Bird Grinnell, in a work entitled The 
Indian of To-day, published this very year, speaking of the con 
tract-school system, says that— 

* * * itis to be regretted that Congress has reduced the number of chil- 


dren to be paid for at a time when there are so many requiring education for 
who the Government provides no acco tion. 


This is the opinion of one \ith no personal interest. It is the 
belief of everyone who has in an impartial manner given any at 
tention whatever to the question. 

An even more insuperable barrier intervenes, however, to pre- 
vent the Commissioner accommodating in Government scho.ls 
the pupilsnow in contract schools. No reference is made to this 
difficulty in the Commissioner's letter. Its perusal might sug- 
gest the suspicion that the ioner is unaware of this difli- 
culty. The Indian appropriation act for the fiscal year |‘ 
contains the following provision: 


That hereafter no Indian child shall be sent from any Indian reserva- 
tion toa school beyond the State or Territory in which said reservations 
situated without the voluntary consent of the father or mother of such“) id. 
if either of them are living, and if neither of them are living, without ‘Le 
volun consent of the next of kin of such child. Such consent shu! ve 
made before the mt of the reservation, and he shall send to the Commis: 
sioner of Indian Affairs his certificate that such consent has been yo'u!! 
given before such child 1 be removed from such reservation. Av! 
shall be unlawful for any Indian t or other employee of the Govern 
ment to induce, or - oe, B ar BS, retions, or wy S a r al 
proper means, or nex of an consent to the re- 
moval of an d the limi 


child beyon of any reservation. (Act 
approved March 2, 1865, Public—No. 121.) 


With that provision of law in mind it may be possible for the 
Commissioner to point out in which of the Government s¢h00's, 





Tn: 
t 


located in the same State or Territory, the pupils in the contract 
schools, as shown in the following statement, can be placed: 
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Statement she 
school pope 


wing number of Catholic Indian contract school pupils; Indian 
lation of States and Territories in which contract schools ere lo- 


cated; capacity of Government Indian schools in scid States and Territories, 


and num 
modations. 


Contract pupils. | 









































: Capac 
Under | — | | School | ity of 
state or Territory, and | Gov- Gine- | ‘popa-| Gov- 
schools. ern | ern- | Total. |lation.| °T> | 
ment ment } ment 
sup- sup- schools. 
port. port. 
CALIFORNIA. | 
oo) Shae 51 135 186 | 1,191 391 
ssion Agency -.-----+- ’ 
vier aribius Mission... ives 5 9 BB Dicens s-|-o-= == =| 
Hoopa Valley Agency -..--|--------]-------- |nes-==-= luz 200, 
Round Valley agency Beeralenwrerselroeecencloncn =: 109 70 
Perris Training School....|.-.-.---|--------|--------]-------- 150 
Greenville Training 
School ..-.----------+--++- eeeseeeslsorces eal eccece seeeee 100 
Fort Yuma Training i 
SCHOO! .- <2 = --2naencenwnnen|aocerse=|- en eree|annnnnnnlonccne 175 | 
Fort Bidwell Training 
School . .-------c00+-++----[+ee-2"-- 100 
Day schools .-----+---++--+-|---- 340 
1,402 | 1,454 | 
MICHIGAN, oe ee To 
Baraga ..--.---- +---s0ee-0s 10 12 Dh cncwenafonsnpoes 
fartor Springs-..----- — iM 56 WP inendnieleconen i 
Mount Pleasant Training s 
Semon ere name ennn| teweee a] eeen ann] eeeenes-|----200- = 
BOOGIE Lock chosen gas —sfoccns can] acewcccejooce cece] ccoencee y 
Del on reservations, but 
scattered throughout 
the State <..-- 22. 0c0ces~e)ecee----|--------|--2-----] 1, 200 |....-... 
27|° 7| 105| 1,200| 390 
MINNESOTA, ks tke ee |. 
White Earth Agency -..... 37 110 147 | 1,909 B15 
Morris Training School....|........|.-------|---- opahesooan on 100 
Pipestone Training School | ...-.... [anne -ennfen-e2e-= Ss 100 
mt} 0} 7} 1,900] os 
MONTANA. =k) La OTT , 
Blackfeet Agency .-...- Reneii 17 40 57 | 431 150 
Crow Agency ........-.-..- 17 69 i 295 150 
Flat Agency ..... bee 80 80 160 Ot Bian ieee 
Fort Belknap Agency -..--. 24 74 Ys 291 100 
Tongue River Agency-..--. 13 62 7 379 40 
Fort Peck Ameney .....-...|.-......].-......].---.... B04 200 
FortShaw Training School |........|......-.|---.-.-- oy, | 250 | 


NORTH DAKOTA. 








Turtle Mountain Reserva- 

THOR sab cocedu Gatiidkeves 85 91 126 728 140 
Devils Lake Agency .......|--- iclcceasdcchcwsscecs 27 350 
Fort Berthold Agency. .... 27 120 | 
Standing Rock Agency. ... 699 585 | 

SS ee | 
91 | 126] 1,916 | 1,145 
IDAHO. Re Bee Pde | 
Cons g' Adee Reservation 61 81 $06 hi0u<-. 

ee ins lo cccleons iebth 25) 150 

ee Seba hes ees cond... cccce)-enecee. 117 40 
Nez Perces Agency........ dudes 321 175 

—a || ar) os 

NEW MEXICO. Bree PB 4 ' +O 

Pueblo Agency ............. 53 70 | 2,112 658 
eerinere Aenea a. ich cce...]........]..... ri 105 100 
Albuquerque training. -.../................]........].-.-....] 250 
Santa Fe trainming....0.-...).000.00.)-022c22.)occc22ccfc] 80 
| 70] 2217] 1258 

OREGON, seein os) hy: ey 40 
Umatilla PP eereeR 70 82 253 75 
Grand Agency ..... Bak ge 76 100 
iON NEN oc actenéc.|ececse.c].....-..|...-.... 281 225 
oe ee B. . oo. loececces 90 100 

arm “<r ae Ra 233 1% 
Salem Traintog Senos eT | BO 


7| 82| 933| 1,035 


| 


98 138 | 1,586 | 1,285 


Rosebud Mi naked 181 }- 211} 1,381 717 
Cheyenne River Agency ..|........|........|........| G08 202 


Agoency.......|........|........|........| +210] 190 
Siena : 
AMOMCFcnc-c|..-cccccleccee-ccle--cc--c! 100] 140 








tion 
Lower 


er of Indian children unprovided with Government school accom- 


Number of 
| children 


unpro- 


vided with 
Govern- 


ment 


school ac- 


commo- 
dations. 


810 


1,304 


3} 


432 


*9 





Statement showing number of Catholic Indian contract school pupi 
sch »0l population of States and Territories, et Continued 
Contract pupils Number 
‘ _| children 
Inder | With ‘ apae unpro 
Under ah. | School! ity Of | vide 
State or Territory, and | Gov- ~—e CORO! Gove | an th 
schools. — ern Meee bs Lee ern overs 
ment | ©r@-. | Total. | lation ment ment 
| ‘sup. | ment | schools, School ac 
 onkene sup _— comm< 
| port. port dations 
SOUTH DAKOTA—con- | | 
tinued. | 
| ' 
Sisseton Agency ........--. | sidan tdininls leas | 552 | 130 
Yankton Agency .......... ate ea 429 150 
Pierre Training School aS enna adie waded acne 150 
Chamberlain Training | | | 
School ........ . ind itis dilate tie De Se Biels oki 100 | 
Flandreau Training School!.... i a cdiabieel 200 | 
Rapid City Training School! .... eS eee eae a 100 
| 70 279| 349 | 4,875) 8,424] 1, 451 
WASHINGTON, | 
Colville Agency ........... 17 | 42 | 59) = 588 | 80 | 
Tulalip Agency ............ | 24 | Re | 76 | 291 | 110 
Neah Bay Agency.......... Scale sti ditch iio +142 | 116 
Puyallup Agency ..........|.-...... ate } 423 | 375 | 
I NII, cnc ncvcnclecco case faccecce 476 125 
41 | O4 195 1,870 806 | 1. 064 
WISCONSIN. | } 
| 
Green Bay Agency .....-. 21 O-4 115 489 | 200 
La Pointe Agency ......... 27 84 | 111 | 1,120) 565 
Oneida Reservation . -.... béuhpoebennn au ‘ b21 106 
Tomah Training School. -.| | 
Wittenberg Training sired te mite ees 125 | 
RR dad nt wtinabtemats a2 Z ae ze re 100 | 
48 178| 226! 2,130| 1,186] O44 
WYOMING, | } 
' 
Shoshone Agency .........- 17 | 49 66 | 875 150 225 
| een swieteas 531 | 1,582) 2,063 | 21,801 | 12,608 9, 193 
| 





* Excess in capacity. 
+ Estimated, on basis of 1 to 5 of entire population; practice of Indian 


Office. 


With much care the Commissioner has set forth the several 
amounts received by the schools under the control of the Catholic 
Church and contrasted the total with the aggregate amount re- 
ceived by the combined Protestant schools. Itis difficult to under- 
stand the relevancy of this contrast to the issue raised; but it does 
not require much shrewdness to divine the purpose of the Com- 
missioner. It was intended toconvey the impression that in some 
way Catholic schools had improperly obtained an advantage over 
the schools controlled by the Protestant denominations. The 
amount received by any particular class of schools can have noth- 
ing to do with the ability of the Government to accommodate the 
contract pupils. It has no place in this discussion at all. It was 
brought in to ally with the Commissioner certain well-known and 
bigoted persons, who are unable to consider the question at issue 
or kindred questions in an impartial manner. 

But the Catholic Church needs offer no apology for accepting 
aid from the Government in the work of Indian education. The 
solicitation was on the part of the Government. It was the Gov- 
ernment, not the church, that proposed such a practice. While 
some men have been found too narrow to pay just tribute to this 
work, none have ever had the temerity to disparage it. 

The Commissioner states that ‘‘from 1889 to 1899, inclusive, 
the Catholics have drawn for contract schools $3,493,409.” It ap- 
parently has never occurred to the Commissioner that this has 
resulted from a monetary standpoint alone in great saving to the 
Government. The Catholic contract schools educate and care for 
= vils for one-third less than the Government schools. To bea 
ittle more explicit and accurate, the per capita allowance for pu- 
pils in contract schools is $108 per annum; the average per capita 
cost of educating Indian children in Government schools, as esti- 
mated by the Indian Bureau, is $142 per annum. The Govern- 
ment schools are eight twenty-sevenths more expensive than the 
contract schools. The expenditure of the $3,493,409 for pupils in 
the contract schools conducted by Catholics has effected a saving 
to the Government of $1,035,084, 

This, however, is not all. Since 1896 these schools have car- 
ried many more children than the Government paid for under 
the contracts. These additional children cost the Government 
nothing. 

The number of pupils carried at no expense to the Government 
during that period are shown in this statement. 


























PP 
ow4 
_— tie Con- Avene Excess 
Fiscal year. tract attena- | attend- 
number.|; ance. ance. 
1806 chain obuetine = 2,531 2, 995 464 
1897 . ‘ ee ° 1, 732 2,205 473 
DEON... ..nk end onapepedeaniiaenetinagsionianienee 1,672 2,272 600 
SEP .waster opesebtnpaiiiubens -tbmpeunaetibepemnaentl 1,078 1,993 915 
1900 os aan iliaeeeats 531 *2,000 1, 469 
papel Je-nese omen 8, 921 


* Estimated, but fully within the number. 


Had these children been in Government schools the cost of their 
board and tuition would have aggregated $548,940. This amount, 
with the $1,035,084 already shown to have been saved, amounts to 
$1,554,024, which represents part of the saving to the Government 
in the education of the Indians that has resulted from its arrange- 
ment with Catholic contract schools. 

Besides this sum, it must be remembered that large expendi- 
tures would have been — for the erectior. of necessary 
school buildings, which easily wou!d have amounted to $750,000, 
while the usual repairs and improvements necessary from time 
to time would have compelled considerable expenditures. 

lt is rather to be regretted that the Commissioner did not 
just a li:tle of this information when stating the amount that 
been received by Catholic schools and contrasting it with the 
totals received by all other schools, so that men might have 
judged whether the Government had been improvident in its con- 
tracts with these schools. 

In his letter the Commissioner says: 

In the cgiticisms and debate on this question no account is taken of the 
fact that ———— bodies do and can take care of Indian pupils. There are a 
number of mission schools throughout the Indian country maintained and 
operated by various religious bodies and churches, who furnish teachers, 
food, clothing, etc., to the pupils attending. 

At times I have thought that the Commissioner never read the 
speech which he attempts to review and answer. If he has, is it 
not more than passing stra that he should so quickly forget 
the following language contained therein: 

The value of these schools is not atissue. It has never been questioned. 
In the report of the board of Indian commissioners for 1898 this commenda 
tion is found at page 7: 

“The contract and mission schoolsare continued by the various church mis- 
sionary societies, though with aslight reduction of attendance, since the most 
of them no longer receive Government aid. We trustthat this work may go 
on and increase, for, as we have often said, our deep and abid conviction is 
that what the Indian needs above all things is moral and Chris’ training.” 

The Commissioner of Indian Affairs, in his report for 1899, made no com- 
ment on contract schools. Unable to da 
ute of just praise. U the question of mission however, which 
differ from contract schools only in that no pupils are in the former under 
Government contract, he ange: 

* The labors which they do in an educational way are of inestimable value 
for civiliging these people, and while the heavy burden must, as it should, 
rest upon the shoulders of the Government, yet these little institutions of- 
learning, with their faithful Christain workers, are important adjuncts.” 

It would be too unkind to make further comment upon this 
statement of the Commissioner. 

The Commissioner says further: 

In 1893, prior to the inauguration by Congress of esgpeing contract schools, 
these “‘ mission schools” an attendance of 75 pupils, and in 1894, 152 
pupils. For the year 1895, when the first reduction was made, 754 pupils were 
reported; 755 in 1896; 813 in 1897; 1,112 in 1898; and 1,261 in 1899, Kn analysis 
of the average attendance at the mission schools shows that the Catholic 
schools had an attendance of 259, the Protestant schools 855. It seems evident 

. from this that the great Protestant izations in refusing aid of the Gov- 
missionary spirit 


ernment for their schools have main: them in the true 
out of their own funds. 


A more palpable attempt to deceive this House has seldom been 
attempted. more unjustifiable and outrageous effort to bring 
into reproach, in an underhand manner,the Catholic missions 
among the Indians of this country has never been made. 
stated in the to which the Commissioner’s letter refers, 
**mission sch ” differ from contract schools only in that no 

upils are in the former under Government contract.” As the 

: issioner well knows, pupils in contract schoois without con- 

tract provision are “‘ mission’ ee Why, then, in the ‘‘analy- 

t he made were the 1, “mission” pupils in Catholic 

contract schools eliminated? These 1,469 ‘‘mission ” pupils, with 

the 259 that the Commissioner admits were in attendance in the 

Catholic mission schools, make in all 1,728. Contrast this total— 

1,728—with the 855 upils in attendance in all the other mission 
schools, and let the answer whether it still— 

evident Protestant ons in 
seems from this that the great opens » zetusing 


aid of the Government for their schools have main 
missionary spirit out of their own funds. 


It would be interesting to know whether this still a: in the 
opinion of the Commissioner, to the Protestant nS 
At this time, too, it is te call attention to the fact that 
in addition to the mission to be found in the Commission- 
er's report, and from which this analysis was apparently made, 
there are two other Catholic mission schools, AtSanta Fe, N. Mex., 


ive 
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St. Catharine's, a mission school, with 135 pupils; and at Mus 
Okla., St. Joseph’s, with 145 pupils. 

I have no quarrel with the school of any denomination. ¢ /,,. 
as I am informed, they all do good work. This I have never jis). 
tated to say. Members of this House and of the “enato }, 
heard me urge an appropriation for the Hampton schoo] 
when an official of this Government makes such a state: 
that just quoted it is very natural that it be resented, 

The insinuation that the Catholic Indian schools haye yo; 
** been conducted in the true missionary spirit” is simply ast jyyq 
ing. Who that had ever read a line of the history of this country 
could have given expression to such a slander? From the discoy. 
ery of this continent to the present day much of the history o; 
this country must be read in the lives of Catholic missionaries. 


vAe 


have 
But 
CNt as 


Perpetuated in countless streams and rivers, towns and cities 
mountains and valleys, the glories of their deeds and of their jive; 
will be commemorated throughout the land until the end of tizye 
To detail their marvelous work would be idle, since tho history 


of America will forever stand in refutation and condemnation of 
the Commissioner's contemptible insinuation. 

No fear need be entertained that this work will cease. The his. 
tory of nineteen centuries can be marshaled to show the fidelity 
with which that church has gone forth to teach all men. This js 
the Commissioner’s chief reliance against embarrassment. \V¢|| 
does he know that the accommodations that the Government cay 
not offer will be found in these same schools. And let it be hoped 
that in their operation nothing will be done that will not be in 
harmony with the Commissioner's idea of ‘‘the true missionary 
spirit.” ' 

In this extraordinary letter the Commissioner also says: 

It is claimed in the discussion in Congress above referred to that “if con 
tract schools are obnoxious because sectarian, Government schools are cor 
x much more objectionable.” This isa statement which is not su)stay 
tia by the facts. Long quotations are given from Archbishop Ryan, 
Herbert Spencer, and Webster's argument in the celebrated Girard casi 
bearing upon this aeareet. The definition of a sectarian school, as adopted: 
understood in this office with reference to the educational matters, is that of 
the latest edition of Webster's International Dictionary. Hedefinessectarian 
as “a member or adherent of a special school, denomination, or religious or 
Lem He pe party; sectarianism as “excess of part: or denominational 
zeal; adherence to a separate church organization.” 


The statement that ‘‘if contract schools are obnoxious because 
sectarian, Governmentschools are certainly much more objection- 
able” was certainly made by me. It was based, too, upon the re- 
portof the superintendent of Indian Schools, a Government ofticial, 
and on an extract from the Commissioner’s own report, ail of 
which he conveniently omits to mention in the extract just quoted. 
Just to make it clear that there was justification for the asser- 
tion, even though the Commissioner says that it is ‘* not substan- 
tiated by the facts,” I give here the authority for the statement, 
as it appears in my former speech: 


The Government schools are supposed to be pintoned clean of everything 
that smacks of sectarianism. The report of Miss Estelle Reel, the superin 
tendent of Indian Schools, for 1899, however, refutes thissupposition. At the 
outset of her report she says: 
* * * “Therefore it seems most fitting that I should set forth in my re 
port such matters as have come under my personal observation while in the 
2. ve 


As a result of her “personal observation,” she reports the conditions 
existing at the many schools visited. Some of her observations follow: Sho 
found at the Haskell Institute, Kansas, that ‘a most happy Christian influ 
ence pervades the school; ” occo Indian School, Oklahoma, “religious 
are conducted regularly; *’ Nambe and Tesuque Pueblo day schools, 

ligious training is carefully given;’’ Albuquerque Indian School, New 
Mexico, “the welfare of the children is carefully looked after 
Phoenix Indian School, Arizona, “Christian influences surround the stu- 
dents; ”*’ Perris Sch Califo “*Sunday-school exercises are held regular- 
ly;” Indian School, Ne “religious exercises are held regularly; 
there are three) there is a force 
held; Siletz Boarding School,’ O: eo theerell 

ae 100. regon, ‘the reli- 
is carefully looked after.” 33 
vernment sch Can there be religious training 
teaching? Why, these schools are the most objectionable 
because the most sectarian of existing schools among the Indians. Speak 
ing of this phase of the school question, Comumissi: 








ex 
“re 


oner, in his report for 


says, at page 29: 

“Al h sectarian Sapahing is forbidderi in the schools, they are not 
Godless tutions. The mp of the Bible, of religion, and mor- 
ality are taught, and, so far as it ible, onl 
are The pete: 


religious characters 


placed in charge of the children. ions of creeds are 
ignored, but allemployees prpcomnred tolereush afoundation in the hearts 
and minds of their that great religious bodies of our country may 
hereafter build upon it a vigorous and end ter.” 


uring character. 

In other words, the Commissioner believes in a “‘creedless” religious train- 
ing by lay teachers. 

That is the justification for the assertion that the Government 
schools are as obnoxious from the standpoint of sectarianism as are 
contract schools. 

It was hardly to be expected that the Commissioner cou! ap- 

the force or meaning of any word without recourse '0 4 
ictionary, and no one could imagine him exercising any reason- 
ing powers f in an effort to comprehend its meaning. 


by me as a more com ve and exact definition or 
tion of the word “sectarianism ” than any given elsewhre. 


or 
The fd hy me as a ma Archbishop Ryan to which he refers was 
It was made before the Senate Committee on Appropriations 12 








ee 
February, 1898, 


the Most Rev. P. J. Ryan, Archbishop of 
philadelphia, and is as follows: 
This word sectarianism, gentlemen. is the most thoroughly misunderstood 


sresent, perhaps, the most thievous word in the English language. 
and a , coaking, sectarianism is the religion of sects—that is, of bodies cut 
Props ‘as the term implies, from the original church. Unsectarian religion 
pay religion of thatoriginalchurch. But this is not the meaning popularly 
is tached toit. Webster definesas sectarian “one of a party in religion whic 
has separated itself from an established church, or which holds tenets differ- 
vat from those of the proveliing denomination.” . 
eo ow, a8 we have no established church, for union of church and state in 
yur circumstances is out of the question, and there is dispute as to which is 
the « prevailing denomination,” a “sectarian” isnot easy to find. Fora man 
to preach unsectarianism it is supposed that he must avoid all doctrines in 
which he may disagree with anyone of his audience. Now,as every doctrine 
¢ Christians bas n denied by someone, unsectarian preaching is simply 
smpossible, when the audience is representative of all shades of religious 
tinion. What is called unsectarian teaching is attempted in some ot ovr 
nblic institutions by what are known as “moral instructors,” but it is some- 
Pass the most sect: ‘of all teaching, as it represents sinfply the peculiar 
religious views not of a body but of the individual who teaches. It has the 
merit of great variety, as it changes with each moral teacher, and not un- 
frequently with the same individual at different periods of life. 


The Commissioner evidently could not appreciate the logic of 
that passage. The limits of his vision and reason are defined by 
Webster's International Dictionary. : 

The quotation from Webster's argument in the Girard will case 
was used in the argument to demonstrate that the Government 
schools were equally as sectarian as contract schools. That the 
mere fact that individuals uncontrolled by the tenets of a partic- 
ular church were commissioned to teach, could not obviate the 
objection that the teaching was sectarian. To repeat Webster’s 
words: 

It has been said that there may be lay preachers among them. Lay 
preachers! This is ridiculous enough in a country of Christianity and 
religion. 

* x ~ * * * os 

Now, are not laymen equally sectarian in their views with clergymen? 
And would it not be just as easy to prevent sectarian doctrines from being 
preached by a clergyman as from being taught by a layman? It is idle, there- 
fee, to speak of lay preaching. - 

Here Webster was interrupted by a statement that it was not 
lay preaching, but lay teaching, that had been discussed. He 
continued: 

Well, I would just as soon take it that way as the other—teaching as 
preaching. Is not the teaching of laymen as sectarian as the preaching of 
clergymen? What isthe difference between unlettered laymen and lettered 
clergymen in this respect? Everyone knows that laymen are as violent con- 
troversialists as and the less informed the more violent. So this, 
while it is a little more ridiculous, is equally obnoxious. According to my 
experience, @ layman is just as likely to launch out into sectarian views and 
to advance ing doctrinesand violent, bigoted prejudices asa professional 


preacher, and even more so. Every objection to professional religious in- 
struction applies with still greater force to lay teaching. As in other cases, 


so in this, the greatest degree of candor is usually found accom nying the 
greatest degree of knowleige. Nothing is more apt to be positive and dog- 
matical than ignorance. 


A passage from Herbert Spencer's Study of Sociology was 
used to sustain the proposition that the development of the intel- 
lect alone did not act asa preventive of vice. I contended then, as 
I believe now, that religious training and development are essential 
to all proper education; that without it men are not made either 
good or desirable citizens—certainly not good Indians. The pas- 
sage, however, was not relied upon in the discussion of the sec- 
tarian nature of the Government schools. 

It may be said that this is of no importance. None whatever, 
except to call attention to the commissioner's omission to state 
upon what the assertion was made, and the authority to which it 
is improperly credited. It merely brings out distinctively the 
careloss and unfair manner in which the commissioner has re- 
viewed and answered the speech to which he calls attention. 

With much seriousness it is pointed out in this letter that— 


In a Catholic contract school every employee, from superintendent to the 
smallest Indian assistant, isa member of the Catholic Church; no other de- 


nomination has representative; the ritual of the Catholic Church, its 
catechism, it its are alone taught; it is emphatically an 
sipanization foe the of cating the peculiar tenets of the Catholic 

th to the —— others. In a Government school the religious or 
ap pee opinions anemployee are not involved in his selection or retention 


It seems strange that it did not occur to the commissioner that 
everything in that passage about Catholic contract schools applies 
with force to the contract and mission schools of all the 
denominations, single out with such particularity the Catho- 
lic schools? Why did not the ioner call attention to the 
fact that the Lincoln School, for which direct appropriations have 
been made and which will only cease with this year, is by its char- 
ter an SPeeegetion, sehen? Hampton, until 1893, when appar- 
ently it upon men that contract schools were sec- 
pet it clear in its reports that it had a missionary de- 


Pupils were there prepared to do mission work. Its report for 
Indiang eden’, page 414 of the Report of the Comm oner of 

dians a. the same year, shows that of the ‘‘ returned 
students” 6 were missionaries and 15 catechists. Religion and 


religious teaching and 
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school work. Its principal is a Congregational minister, and it 
has a resident chaplain. I do not say these things in derogation 
of the school. From personal examination I am convinced that 
this schoo! does good work, and, as I have already stated, I urged 
the appropriation for it. But these facts are stated because, as 
the Commissioner of Indian Affairs is well aware of them, it «m- 
phasizes the action of the Commissioner in dragging into the dis- 
cussion of the Government's ability to accommodate the children 
in contract schools matters affecting Catholic schools alone when 
there was no necessity for it. 

The Commissioner concludes his letter by saying: 

Representative FITZGERALD says truly that the only difference between 
the Government schools and the contract sectarian schools is that one is sup- 
ported by the Government and the other by contributions from religious and 
other associations. This is the point involved in sectarianism. The mission 
schools, if managed under Presbyterian auspices, teach the peculiar tenets of 
Presbyterisnism to the exclusion of all other tenets; so are the Methodist, 
Baptist, Episcopalian, and others. In other words, they use their own funds 
in order to propagate their peculiar and separate creeds. 

Of course I never made any such statement. Had I done so the 
commissioner would have been justified in declaring that I was 
absolutely ignorant of theschoolsystem. Nodoubt it would have 
afforded him great pleasure to point out my ignorance on the sub- 
ject. I did say, however, as it appears before, that mission (not 
Government) schools differ from contract schools in that no pupils 
are in the mission schools under Government contracts. It may 
be said that the commissioner inadvertently used the term Govern- 
ment for mission; but even if this be so, it only further illustrates 
the careless and thoughtless manner in which the letter was pre- 
pared, or else it'is an exhibition of ignorance about Indian schools 
that should not be tolerated in the least responsible of the com- 
missioner's subordinates. 

There are some other matters upon which I might with propriety 
touch at this time. There is no question that Catholic as wall as 
Presbyterian, Episcopalian, Baptist, and Methodist mission schools 
are supported by the respective churches that maintain them, 
although the Commissioner omits to name in that statement the 
Catholic schools. There has never been a desire on my part, how- 
ever, to discuss this question in the narrow way that the Commis- 
sioner has gttempted todo. I have no wish to stimulate the bit- 
terness sometimes inherited by men of different religious beliefs. 
Indeed, there is no necessity of it being done by anyone, not ex- 
cepting the Commissioner of Indian Affairs. 

henever the question of Indian education is to be discussed, 
as a member of this House I will shrink from no phase of it. Some 
other phases of the question the Commissioner will hardly deem 
it either profitable or advisable, although it certainly would prove 
instructive, for him to discuss. 

So far as this remarkable letter is concerned, lam done. Upon 
it I have no further comment to make, If the Commissioner can 
take any satisfaction from it, let him enjoy to the full his delight. 
It may as well be understood, however, that no such slanderous 
statements as are contained in this letter can either be uttered in 
this House or placed in the Recorp without receiving speedy and 
proper refutation and their author just rebuke. 


Trusts, 


SPEECH 


MARLIN E. OLMSTED, 


OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Friday, June 1, 1900, 


The House having under consideration the joint resolution (H. J. Res. 138) 
proposing an amendment to the Constitution of the United States 

Mr. OLMSTED said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: It was my intention when I spoke before upon 
this subject to call attention to the influence of Republican ad- 
ministration upon the laboring man. Our Democratic friends 
are shy about comparing present industrial conditions with those 
which obtained during the last Democratic Administration. One 
member upon this floor did faintly insist that the Democratic party 
had done moreto reduce the hours of labor. We concede that. 
They reduced not only the hours but the days, the weeks, and the 
months of labor. They even reduced the number of men engaged 
in and the wages paid for labor. 

Pennsylvania is the Keystone State, and what affects the key- 
stone affects the whole arch. In the manufacture of iron, steel, 
and tin plate alone there were emp!oyed in Pennsylvania in 1899, 
under President McKinley, 24,667 more.men than in 1896, the last 
year of Cleveland's term. Each man had upon an average about 
thirty-five days more work in the year, and the daily wages were 


HON. 


instruction is an important part of the ' from 10 to 31 per cent higher. 
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The aggregate of wazces paid them was $50,680,391 in 1899, as 
against $29,859,019 in 1896, a difference of $20,821,275 in favor of 
a Republican Administration. These figures are from the official 
reports. The statistics as to workmen in mines, upon railroads, 
and in other lines can not yet be officially ascertained; but their 
testimony will be equally convincing as to the advantages of Re- 
publican supremacy. 

As part of my remarks | submit the following official tables, for 
which I am indebted to Hon. J. M. Clark, chief of the bureau of 
statistics: 
Employment, wages, yearly and daily earnings, and value ef product in the 

manufactories of pig iron, tin plate, and iron and steel rolled into finished 


Jorm, in the State of Pennsylvania, in the years 1896 and 1399, respectively, 
showing the increase in 1899 over 1896. 


{Compiled from reports of the bureau of industrial statistics, department 
of internal affairs, State of Pennsylvania. } 


| Per 
Increase, | cent 


1896, 1899. 1899 over | of in- 
1896. crease, 


1899. 


| 
PIG TRON. | 








Production ............gross tons..| 4,026,350 | $6,455,035 | 2,428,685 | 60.3 
Workmen employed. ..........-.....} 11, 580 15, 350 8,770 | 81.7 
Average days of employment...... 289 | 327 38 | 13.2 
Aggregate wages to workmen | $4, 589.165 | $7,505,870 | $2,916. 705 | 63.6 
Average vearly earnings. ..........) $396.30 | $498. 53 $102.53 | 25.9 
Average daily wage ................| $1.37 $1.41 $0.14 10.2 
LRON AND STEEL, ROLLED. | 
Iron and steel rolled into finished | 
form, net tons ..............--.---| 3,737,070 6, 929, 046 3,171, 976 84.4 
Workmen employed __.............. 58, 573 | 69, 982 16, 409 50.6 
Average days of employment. .-..._! 251 | 287 36 14.3 
Aggregate wages paid workmen. - .'$73, 832, G28 ($39, 120, 129 |$15, 287, 501 64.1 
Average yearly earnings............ $444.89 | $558.00 | $il4. 11 25.6 
Average daily wage ................ $1.77 $1.95 90.18 0.1 
BLOCK PLATE TIN WORKS. | 
Total production of block plate | 
for tinning ..............pounds-. _'158, 306,490 (368, 600, 734 (210,264, 244 132.8 
Quantity tinned .............do-....) 97, 814, 762 |202, 164, 734 1194, 340, 972 198.5 
orkmen employed................ | 3, 194 | 7, 682 | 4, 488 140.5 
Average days of employment -.... 20 223 | 27 wW.8 
Aggregate wages paid workmen...) $1, 437,226 | $4,054,305 | $2,617,109 182.1 
Average yearly earnings. ..........) 56. 55 527.78 $71.23 15.6 
Average daily wage ................ $1. 80 $2. 36 $0. 56 $1.1 
Number of plants .................- 13 z 7 58.8 
STEEL PRODUCED. 
Bessemer .............- gross tons 2,202,814 | 3,971,835 | 1,379, 021 6.1 
CG POGUE. cond scaskecese do....| 1,008,608 | 2,398,210 | 1,380,602 137.1 
CIN bic daknes idnsccamecd do.. 43, 107 75, 358 B2, 249 74.8 


J belied tiie dab alcitegtle Reddit iheinis ach 
"ersonsemployed, days of employment, and yearly earnings in 303 representative 
manufacturing establishments in the Siate of Pennsylvania, in 1894 and 1899, 
respectively. 


[Comparison in 1899 is in all cases made with the same plants considered in 









1804. } 
| Average | 
} » =| e r 
[ter of persons |Mumber of} “cary. 
Articles. employed. | operation. | earnings. 
1894. | 1899, | 1804. | 1809. In94. | 1899. 
—_— | |] | ——— | —_ | - ——. 
; | } 
Pia WOR nb ce dncopcveunisegeberssned 1,751 | 3,015 i | a ee $498. 24 
BOOTING BREED. caiwhanksecsnewnecssh | 30,120 | 48,538 | 800 | S24 | 482.65 | 605.72 
Steel ...... 2... .--.-d--ceeeccccs--| 9,778 | 14,678 | 272 |- 986 | 460.41 | 517.26 
Architectural ironwork ...........| 976 | 1,755 | 307 | 305 | 500.19 | 553.34 
Sen, CORE. .. .ncusnennemnmenneinint 469 670 | 206 205 | 506.31 | 557.84 
WimteOes WONG «va conc coniaw cdcecace 560 955 | 288 | 304 | 372.95 545.22 
Pipes and tubes - esu-seneeeee-s--| 1,268] 1,730] 208) 279 | 406.38) 453.52 
Iron foundriesand machine wethe 2,003 | 4,001) 282) 305 | 504.53 | 587.35 
Stoves, ranges, heaters, etc ....... ,238 | 1,304) 210) @7 | 425.06 | 487.28 
Hardware .............---........-.| 1,464] 1,926] 205 288 | 337.70 301.42 
IEE « cndxe cstnecvicnaccosen 2983 746 | 247 | 202) 442.44 | 521.53 
Saws, edged tools, ote .............. 1,05 | 3,079) 280) 301 | 444.05 514.40 
Metal and metallic goods...... .... 1,500 | 1,800) 288 | S24 | 450.35 | 495.35 
Locomotives and engines ......... 8,441 | 14,705 | 267 | 306 | 477.72 | 501.6 
SN <i. thos 45.0cke damecsed 691 512 | 220) B07 | 319.23) 464.53 
i, chasis toatiaithe 647 975 | 305 | 284 | 405.31 | 419.29 
Car eouplers ....... 416 905 | 208 | 303 | 886.96 | 496.13 
Cars and car whee) 2,800) 3,184) 261 | B04 | 456.65 | 553.78 
Woolen yarns.... 1,148 | 1,706) 277) 274 | 240.61 | 307.46 
Cotton yarns. .... 270 264} 261 | 306 | 262.99) 229.70 
Worsted yarns. .. 722 838 | 277 | 280 | 279.20 | 285.88 
Miscellaneous yarns 418 453 | 262 | 275 | 330.31 | 3878.27 
REE = woics< nanan eee .-| 2,589) 3,204) 273) 280) 219.16 | 252.76 
C ES. ce ne ce eee a eeneeesee-} 5,388} 6,178 | 250) 200 | 855.30 | 375.53 
Cotton and woolen goods -......../ 1,248 | 1,202] 258} 274 | 290.19 | 323.06 
Cotton goods....... ............---.} 3,687 4,206 | 246 | 200 | 317.75 | 351.08 
Woolen goods .................... 7 4,855 | 4,350] 278 | 287 | 286.00} 344.42 
Worsted goods 9-22.22... | "46i | "07 | 287) R5 | 844.35 | 405.67 
Knit Diath titihcdens ocuvds thease S07 | 1,008) 254) 282 | 254.93) 287.28 
Mixed textiles -.... ...-....-.-...-. | 1,847 2,431 | 280) 800 | 287.86 | 315.05 
Window glass, bottle and table | 
Dackcios hed cbiaubeckisacs 4 132 | 5,979 | 261 | 264 | 430.73) 456.02 
320 | 250) B00 | 285.10) 444.19 


os and orgams.<---..---...---| 
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From Hon. James EB. Roderick, chief of the bureau of y);, ° 
Penusylvania, I learn that the production of coal in my Sta:,. .. 
1899 was 127,101,167 tons as against 98,347,986 tons in 1895. 9), “ 
crease of 28,753,181 tons, The wages paid are not reported ar 
department, but assuming that the amount paid per ton for 1):,, 
ing remained the same in 1899 as in 1896, the cost of mining ¢),, 
additional 28,753,181 tons was more than $20,000,000, so that in +), 
manufacture of iron and steel and tin plate and in the min), e 
coal there were paid out in 1899 as wages to laboring ine), »,, 
than $40,000,000 in excess of the wages paid in 1896, the last \ 
of the last Democratic Adininistration. 

Think of the great advantage to every interest and to a)| tj, 
people of having $40,000,000 per annum added to the number os 
honest dollars in circulation. Think to what proportions this in. 
crease will swell when we take into consideration the adiition,| 
wages paid to men employed upon railroads and in the vari. 
other branches of industry not included in the figures I have my... 
Reflect that this great improvement has been taking place jot 
only in Pennsylvania, but throughout the entire Union, and thoy 
you may begin in a small way to realize the inestimable ady.). 
tages of Republican rule and the importance of maintaining g |) o. 
publican majority in Congress and continuing in power the A(- 
ministration of President McKinley, under which such mighty 
changes have been wrought for the benefit of all our people. ~ 
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Interference with Navigation. 


SPEECH 


or 


HON. NICHOLAS MULLER, 


OF NEW YORK, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Thursday, June 7, 1900, 


On the bill (H. BR. 8777) to confer upon the supervisor of the harbor of Now 
York further power to act in reference to interference with navigation, 
and to confer jurisdiction upon the United States courts to punish offend. 
érs thereof. 

Mr. MULLER said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: I urge the passage of the bill, which is a measuro 
in behalf of a)l the owners, managers, masters, and pilots of steam 
vessels who are in active service. I urge the passage of this bill 
in the interests of navigation and to protect the lives of navigators 
and to protect valuable property, by the avoidance of collisions. 
No legal authority for abating this smoke nuisance can be found 
in the Federal laws; and in the interests of commerce and navi- 
gation Congress is appealed to to remedy this long-existing evil 
and thus do away with this great menace to navigation. 

ft has been conclusively shown by preponderance of evidence 
that these waters under the contro! of the Federal Government «r 
made absolutely dangerous, and large interests are jeopardized by 
the creation of these dense smokes and fumes from the factories 
located on the Jersey side of the Kill von Kull River. This bill, 
while directiy intended to protect navigation, will also give great 
relief to people of the State of New York, whom I have the honor 
to represent in part. This bill should receive the favorable sanc- 
tion of Congress, as recommended by the honorable Secretary of 
War, honorable Secretary of the Treasury, the Chief of Engineers 
of the United States Army, and by the United States Govern- 
ment supervisor of the great harbor of New York. 

eae ews er * the earn es enon of every 
member 0: » an am convineed, roperly and care- 
fully seabieaet a this body, it will Giolive daresadl action. 
For years Staten Island has suffered from the prevalence of this 
smoke nuisance, and as Con alone can give relief, I earnestly 
ask for such relief as this bill will afford,and am eepperted in 
this contention by thousands of people on Staten Island who have 
witnessed the depreciation of property values caused by the dense 
smoke of these factories; and so dense and stifling is this smoke 
that all forms of vegetation are dwarfed and ruined. 

This bill should receive the favorable action of Congress— 

First. Because the interests of interstate and foreign commerc® 
demand the protection of the Government against this danger to 
— in the great waterways controlled by the Federal! (iov- 
ernment. 

Second. Because the large appropriations granted by the United 
States are rendered, to a great extent, nseless by the danger to 
navigation on waterways so improved at the nation’s expense. |t 


has been shown by naval officers and expert navigators that t!cs° 
dense clouds of smoke, oe the vision, are a far greater 
hindrance to navigation than the 


fog could be. 


































:. hill in its general character does not apply to any partic- 
Zz eg po is iP savoceted by any special interests, and if op- 
od, asit certainly should not be, it can only be opposed by special 
prerests. It isastrictly business as well ashumanitarian measure. 
its enactment is demanded by the highest considerations of the 
ablic weal, and for a just and proper regard for the increasing 
pangers that threaten navigation in the great port of New York. 
“Having at heart the welfare and safety of thousands who de- 
mand the passage of this bill, I submit it to the consideration of 
the House, feeling that a sense of right, humanity, and common 
ingtice will satisfy the members of the House that this bill should 
a in the interests of the people concerned as well as the United 
ates Government, whose executive representatives unite in 
recommending its enactment into law. 


Deficiency Appropriation Bill. 





SPEECH 


HON. HENRY D GREEN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Monday, May 14, 1900. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union, and having under consideration the bill (H. R. 11537) making appro- 
riations to supply deficiencies in the eppropetations for the fiscal year end- 
tng June 30, 1 and for prior years, and for other purposes— 


Mr. GREEN of Pennsylvania said: 

Mr, CHarRMAN: At the very beginning of this session of Con- 
gress, as far back as December 12, 1899, House bill No, 3717, fa- 
miliarly called the Grout bill, was referred to the Committee on 

iculture. 

t has remained there ever since, and, for all that I can find 
out, will remain there until the Fifty-sixth Congress ceases to 
exist, or at least until it will be too late to have the measure acted 
upon and enacted into law at this session. 

There can be no excuse for this unprecedented and needless 
delay. Sixty days would have been sufficient time to hear all the 
arguments for and against the measure. It is apparent that want 
of time to consider can not be ur as even a plausible excuse. 
What, then, is the reason for the delay? The bill is a very short 
one, the provisions are simple, the subject-matter is old, and the 
legal propositions involved have all been settled by the court of 
last resort. The eee naturally suppose that the men who are 
appointed as members of the Committee on Agriculture are not 
only familiar with the subject-matter of the questions coming 

its jurisdiction, but are friendly to the passage of fair leg- 
islation w. will protect and encourage that large portion of our 
people who are in agricultural pursuits. 

Tomy personal knowledge, many individual members of this 
House have seen personally the members of this committee and per- 
sonall urged them to take prompt action on the pending measure. 
8 or myself, I know I have done everything in my power 
to have the friends of this measure make special efforts to report 
the bill promptly and favorably. 

From all the information I can obtain, the majority of that com- 
mittee are in favor of reporting the bill favorably. When its 
friends outside of the committée expostulate and complain of the 
delay—the dangerous delay—the only answer we receive is in the 
way of excuses which do not excuse. 

Anyone, from the conduct of the committee in not reporting, 
from the poor excuses offered for the delay, from the assurances 
o-* of approval of the measure, is compelled to conclude that 

© members of the committee are individually for the bill and 
collectively against it. 

Their delay can be explained in but one of the following hypo- 


First. The enemies of the bill, open or secret, constitute a ma- 
dority of the committee, despite their personal assurances to the 

Second. The friends of the bill, while they may be a numerical 
majority, are outmaneuvered by the oleomargarine supporters, 
and have not and are not managing their fight with skill. 

Third. That the friends of the bill are ina majority, yet by party 

capital are willing to allow the bi 

to be delayed so final action may not be taken on the measure 
before the and before the question of the 
Presidency is again settled previous tothe convening of Congress. 
a It looks as though they wished to be able in the next Congres- 
neal and Presidential canvass to pose as both the friends of the 
arearine trusts and the friends of the farming and dairy 
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Let me say to the Committee on Agriculture as well as to the 
members of this House that this straddle will not be successful. 
~ The farmers and dairymen of the United States are alive to 
their interests; they have taken a firm and uncompromising stand 
in their opposition to any longer delay in staraping out this fraud- 
ulent business, which so interferes with them that it threatens the 
very existence of the manufacture of pure dairy butter. 

They are well organized and each day are becoming better or- 
ganized, They stand shoulder to shoulder in this fight, willing 
to drop party lines if need be. 

They will solve the mystery of this delay. Time will disclose to 
them the realcause. Even the secrets of the committee room will 
leak out and become public property. They will be able to sepa- 
rate their friends from their opponents and before the Fifty- 
seventh Congress is elected they will by their votes at the polls 
see that their interests are not put in jeopardy by either open 
enemies, lukewarm friends, or bungling management. 

It is said by members of the committee that the bill has bee 
referred to a subcommittee of three, and that two out of the three 
members are enemies and have held back and continue to hold 
back the report. Will it not be hard to explain to the dairy inter- 
ests of this country what necessity there was to have a bill so plain 
in its provisions and so reaching in its character referred to any 
subcommittee? Surely this was a blunder. But it is easily cor- 
rected. The majority of the committee, which had power to refer 
to a subcommittee, surely have the power to order a report of that 
subcommittee, and in case of a refusal they can discharge them 
from all further consideration of the measure and take action. 
Nay, they can even take action and report the bill without con- 
sidering the fact of its submission to the subcommittee. This 
may not be a very courteous proceeding, but who will deny that 
the time for courtesy has passed and for action has come? The 
continuance of this courtesy plea can result in nothing else than 
the undue delay and ultimate defeat of the measure. 

1 for one hold and say there is no good reason for delay, and for 
one representing a constituency in which every farmer keeps cows 
and produces milk, and is directly or indirectly interested in the 
manufacture of pure dairy butter, enter my solemn protest against 
the dilatoxy action of this committee and demand a report. The 
very opponents of this measure can assign no good reason for 
withholding the measure from the consideration of the House, 
The subject is an important one, one of great interest to the pub- 
lic, and one whose decision affects the business of many thousands 
of our most industrious and most valued citizens. So it at least 
has a right to be discussed and passed upon by the House. 

If there are any intrinsic objections to this bill, if any of its 
provisions are unjust, if any can be improved, let these changes 
be made by the committee and the bill then reported. The mem- 
bers of this House, I believe. are fully able to frame and pass a 
fair and acceptable measure on the subject-matter. Whatever 
may be said by the opponents, it is not fair that the legislation 
be stifled in committee or its enactment into law at this session of 
Congress be prevented by these dilatory tactics. I again warn 
the members of this committee and of this House that each one 
individually and the majority party collectively will have to an- 
swer for the defeat of this legislation, whatever be the excuse 
they may give. 

In behalf of my constituents, in behalf of those of your constitu- 
ents who have for days by letter, petition, and resolution pressed 
you to have this bill doing away with the illegal and unjust prac- 
tices used by the manufacturers of oleomargarine in their unfair 
and criminal competition with the pure dairy product passed, I 
—- to you to redonble your efforts to secure a favorabie report 
of the Grout bill and its enactment into a law before Congress 
closes its doors this session. 

Now, let us turn our attention to an examination of the merits 
of the Grout bill and to a discussion of the arguments urged by 
its supportersand the statements and criticisms of its antagonists. 
Let the position of those who favor this bill be not misunder- 
stood. They do not complain at their product, real dairy butter, 
being placed on the market in honest competition with oleomar- 
garine, butterine, or any chemical compound of grease, call it by 
whatever name the manufacturer may; but they do protest 
against thes8 grease compounds being placed on the market and 
sold to purchasers and consumers for what it is not—the product 
of the dairy. 

The provisions of the Grout bill should plainly convince any. 
unprejudiced thinking man that this is their only object, for al- 
though the Federal tax on oleomargarine and its kindred prod- 
ucts is at the present time 2 cents a pound, by this bill this tax 
will be reduced to one-fourth of i cent a pound—merely a nomi- 
nal amount—one which will enable these compounds to be sold 
for 14 cents cheaper than its present price. 

But it does provide that all oleomargarine, the natural color of 
which is white, if colored to resemble butter shall pay a Federal 
tax of 10 cents. Why do the dairy interests ask the reduction? 
Simply because they wish to show in a practical manner that they 
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do not fear the honest competition of oleomargarine or any other 
grease so long as it has its natural color and must be sold in the 
open market for what it really is. 

Why do they ask the imposition of a high tax on the colored 
compound? Simply because if it is sold for butter, which it is 
not, it can not be sold at a price under which honest butter can 
be produced. 

hese imitations, on an estimate based upon the market prices 
of the products entering into them and adding in labor, cost of 
production, and a fair profit to the manufacturer, can be pro- 
duced at from 8 to 10 cents a pound, while, on the contrary, every 
farmer or every man that has ever examined into the manufacture 
of dairy butter knows that at 18 and 20 cents the profit is merely 
nominal and during many seasons of the year it can not be pro- 
duced at that cost. Now, here let us examine what materials go 
in the manufacture of these compounds, They are the same, and 
in order that there may be no mistake about it I insert the answer 
given by the Secretary of the Treasury of the United States in 
reply to a resolution of this House asking for the information 
which under the present law the manufacturers are obliged to file 
in the Treasury Department, after swearing to the same. 

This return also shows the amount of these grease compounds 
manufactured during the year beginning June 30, 1898, and end- 
ing June 30, 1899. 


Quantities and kinds of ingredients used in the production of oleomargarine in 
the United States for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1899; also, the percentage 
each ingredient bears to the whole quantity. 










Percent- 

| age each 
Materials. Pounds. ingredient 

| bears to 

| the whole. 

Wowtred NG. cccas itiedins Sheds sg qivdb disnaeessies Gednn 34. 27 
CON Es cidinieas hades Sethhicicnbiideiadelibuls > % 26. 8&2 
Cotton-seed oil..... 357 4.7 
Dl tineaten amaannmemmmmats noe enane t 58 
CT SISO OD on cdinda do bisks cobncddneseaiia 148, .16 
I voctne vectcnaparcienineia <fncith mda tiiningtr oalienhin ndind wtisine 12 
IED wncicitimeraohen anand athehdabiaainiantaiinien aetna 8, 963 U1 
SI nade alia cine a ne nin econ ies hind nein etna ened . . 007 
Na ER OS FE ORE Ay OL a RR , 550 008 
ll bdnddvicend adhd chtbabes sbeeus vote qieiiandchnenedl nasal . 15. 55 
STIL istdis sinnciniinmatentin pibeminennnadinnibalin halen 342, 904 4.7 
SIN Ls as 2 inthe teenies owthelineumhiesinaaieaainiaamnanl 1.72 
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When you glance over this long list of various articles it has a 
tendency to make even a stout heart quail. It is claimed that 
they are al! healthy and easily digested. Perhaps they are; I hope 
they are. To me it looks like a rather nasty ure, and I may 
be pardoned for preferring my butter to be made of the natural 
juice of the cow. But I donotintend to discuss either the healthi- 
ness of the compound, its flavor, or its digestibility; others may 
discuss that part of the subject. 

If anyone will take up the list and put market prices on the 
several ingredients, the statement I have made as to cost of pro- 
duction can be easily verified; and that is the point I wished to 
make clear. The burden of the complaint of the =~ rters of 
this measure is that these products are fraudulently sold as dairy 
butter. Is this charge true? I have before me a circular letter 
mailed to me and having the name of G. F, Swift, president of 
Swift & Co., of Chicago. He states, ‘‘ It is absolutely impossible 
to-day, under the internal-revenue laws and regulations, to sell 
oleomargarine as butter to consumers of ordi intelligence.” 
Is this true? No thinking, ita my teeno will believe this state- 
ment, Certainly none living in nsylvania who has read the 
North American and other newspapers, which have daily during 
the last three months shown up the frauds practiced in the sale of 
oleomargarine in Pennsylvania alone. 

That State has stringent laws against the fraudulent sale of 
oleomargarine for butter, and severe penalties are attached; but 
even these laws it hasshown—and daily now is conclusively show- 
ing—do not prevent or deter the manufacturers of oleomargarine 


and their agents from ng on a gigantic of frauds. 
Over 11,000,000 pounds of grease was sold in Pennsylvania 
alone, nearly hth of the entire output of the United States 


manufacturers—fully one-eighth when amount exported is 
taken into account. 

Was this sold as oleomargarine or butter? The answer may be 
found in the hundreds of indictments brought before the Federal 


turers, the consuming 
public. These men, a and -— went so far as to 
guarantee immunity punishment to who carried on 


this nefarious business and perpetrated unblushing]y 


gigantic and outrageous frauds. these 
hey went beyond this in their revel of lawlessness, They },;;), i 
the State authorities and officers who were supposed to have jy. 
appointed and who were paid out of the taxpayers’ money (9; ; = 


purpose of detecting and punishing these offenders. 

Such a flood of light has been thrown upon this subjec: that 
the man who makes the statement that oleomargarine js 1,5; 
largely sold as dairy butter would be stamped as a modern nya. 
nias, and would be admitted without further examinati,), ;, the 
order of the knights of that name. 

It is hard to believe that the gentleman whose language I (uote 
above willfully made a faise statement, but it is harder sti}! to je. 
lieve that he has not “ordinary intelligence.” The public mug 
explain his statement. In charity I am willing to believe ho jag 
been misinformed by the conspirators. Now, if a large part of 
the 11,000,000 pounds sold in Pennsylvania was sold as dairy yt. 
ter—and when I fix that amount at 90 per cent 1 believe I yjace it 
within the bounds of truth—how much of the balance was s0)q jy 
others States as the products of our dairies? Isitany wonder that 
the sales of these imitations have increased so rapidly? 

Let us look at this increase, boasted by the manufacturers, 

In the same letter Mr. Swift says—I read a portion of his letter: 

Fourth. The annual repost of the Commissioner of Internal Revenue fo» 
the fiscal year which ended June 30, 1899 (pages 192 to 199, inclusive), furnishe 
much interesting and valuable information on this subject. For instance. t), 
average monthly production of oleomargarine in 1888 was 2,860,460) pounds 
while the average monthly production in 1899 was 6,928,325 pounds, showing 
an increase in production in eleven years of nearly 300 per cent. This jn. 
creased production grew out of the increased market, and the increased 
market came because the people wanted and used oleomargarine. [uring 


the same period the averege quantity withdrawn monthly for exportation +, 
—— countries increased from 140,516 pounds in 1888 to 258,003 pounds iy 









The following table of production from all oleomargarine sources for each 
fiscal year since November 1, 1886, the date the oleomargarine law took effect, 
is interesting as showing the extent of operations in the country. 


Produced. peremae 
| ” 


Pounds. | 
ee EN  nisncc cccccces 
Detee the fiscal year ended June 30— 
tt AE DUR ia EDD onic ntconseedyeecesensene 21,513, 587 $723, O48. 04 
ms i Se 





LOT 
48, 964,155 | 1, 266, 325.0 
6 298 | 1,670,643. 
69 246 | 1,723,479. 
56,958,105 | 1, 409,211.18 
60, 853,234 | 1,219, 432.46 
45,581,207 | 1, 064,129.00 
57,616,186 | 1,315, 708.4 
83,130,474 | 1, 956,618.% 


a ae lk i a | G47, 610, 476 | 15,942, 101.8 





This table is taken from the report of the Commissioner of Internal Rev 
enue above referred to, and is therefore authentic and official. It will be 
noted that the pea has steadily increased until, in the year 15%, it 
amounted to 83,130, 474 pounds. 

The Secretary of the Treasury’s statement shows that the pro- 
duction of oleomargarine in the United States for the month of 
December, 1899, was 11,713,743 pounds. 

With these startling and unim hable figures, does any sane 
man wonder why the farmers of this country complain and ask 
the enactment of legislation which will only in a measure protect 
the dairy interests from utter annihilation in the very near future 
if the present fraudulent competition is allowed to go on. 

Every member, when he casts his vote on this measure, must 
decide whether he will wipe out the entire dairy interests of his 
district to allow the millionaire bogus-butter manufacturers of the 
United States to roll up more millions; for that and nothing else 
is what a vote against the Grout bill means. To you members of 
this body who represent Southern constituencies, where tle cot- 
ton blooms, Iask you whether you are willing by your votes to 
strike down the great dairy interests of this country in order that 


you may dispose of a few more gallons of cotton-seed oil than you 
Jeherwiee would? 


Have you no regard for your friends among our people who. 
like you, are under the most adverse circumstances 2nd 
discriminating laws to wiles ©, livelihood by the hardest labor 
from the soil of mother earth? There areinnumerable legitimate 
uses for your oil. Daily and hourly you are gaining more ¢* 
tended markets for it among the people of the North and the 
East and the West. You need not fear for its present and its 
a has far better uses than a component part of bogus 


tter. 
To you I will quote from Mr. Swift: 


Cotton-seed oil: This tis not always used; itis used in limited 
qaintate becienteee oe 


The statistics above quoted show you how much, irrespective of 
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his assertions, is used. We, the friends of honest butter, ask your 
stance. We ask you to take a broad and honest view of this 
oe edent and not be influenced by selfish and sordid considerations 
oe but by your sense of right and justice. Show us what 
Southern justice and generosity is. Prove to us that it exists, and 
vou can never give us more conclusive proof thin by the stand 
yoa take on this bill, This is a case of live and let live. Whatis 
vour answer? 
v0 the Union Dairy Company, manufacturers of choice oleo- 
margarine, I say, a8 honest men, change your name; oleomarga- 
rine is not a product of the oe and your name is a fraud, and 
it suggests fraud to others who handle i product. To the Re- 
tail Merchants’ Association of Illinois, I say to you that for every 
dishonest dollar you may put into your pockets by the sale of oleo- 
margarine for butter you pull five honest dollars out of the pock- 
ets of the trousers of the honest farmers who sell an honest prod- 
act from the milk of their cows, and many of them live on the 
proad, grass-covered prairies of your own State. 

To the various trade and labor organizations who have honored 
me with their protests against the Grout bill I say yon have been 
imposed upon by false statements and designing and unscrupulous 
men. No one cay objecs to your eating imitation butter from 
choice. Youcaneven buy it for less money than you do now if 
this bill is enacted intolaw. It will not be colored, it is true, 
vet the color adds neither to its taste, its feel, its odor, or its 
healthfulness. Surely the difference in price will pay for its 
looks. And then you must also remember that you and yours 
are subject to the same impositions that have been inflicted upon 
your fellow-workmen all over the United States. The workmen in 
any community do not wish to buy oleomargarine for real butter, 
they donot want to pay two or three prices for these grease com 
pounds. Stopa minute and think, Do you? 

Your plea that the passage of this bill will close the sixteen o!eo 
factories and throw workmen out of employment is a weak one. 
It will not bear examination. Do you think these factories will 
be shut down? I would that this might happen. but it will not. 
They will surely not produce the quantity they do now, I grant 
you, and some workmen may lose employment there to find it in 
the manufacture of some honest product. But to every man that 
goes elsewhere for employment for this reason a score will find 
employmentand a better living on our farms and in ourcreameries. 
Remember they are workingmen earning their living by the hard- 
est kind of manual toil. 

ou could give the same reason for not interfering with the mar- 
keting of cone whose product is mixed with the flour which 
goes ‘ntothe bread you and your families eat. So could you give 
the same reason for not shutting down the mannufactories which 
produce any other adulterated food article which is sold for gen- 
uine. You are the sufferers; os are the direct beneficiaries of 
all pure-food legislation honestly enforced. Ask your wives; they 
wili tell you so, if you do not believe my statements. 

This is no time for the workingmen of even Cincinnati, Cleve- 
land, or Chicago to give their assistance to the oleo or any other 
trust. You speak of buttertrusts. Do you not know that such a 
trust is a practical impossibility? Cattle used for dairy purposes 
will not flourish in large herds. The actual labor of producing 
butter is too great for a trust to be even thought of. Thousands 
of farmers would by adding to their herd of cows break it down 
ina few short months. Do not strain ata gnat and swallow a 
camel, Honesty in this case isthe best policy; and what is more, 
itis right. Many of us who are pressing for this measure have 
for years fought, and hopein the future to actively assist in fight- 
ing, your battles. They are many. They are opposed by money 
and thesame kind of arguments as you bring forward against the 
butter interests. 

Had you not better consider before you are used as the tools of 
the backers of these frauds? When the farmers of this country 
cease to give you sympathy and assistance you will have a harder 
fight to maintain your rights than you have ever had in the past. 
It will not pay to go back on these valuable allies, and Iam glad 
to say your opposition isnot general. It is confined to only a very 
few spots, and you do not talk for the great army of the employed. 

You ask ‘me why it should be permissible for the makers of 
weuine butter to color their product and not the manufacturers 

oleo! ne. 

Mr. Swift ostentatiously boasts that they have colored oleomar- 
garine a rieh yellow color for twenty-five years, as though that 
gave a prescriptive right to continue the practice despite the dis- 
ustrous results, The reason I give you for prohibiting the color- 
ing of oleomargarine is that by coloring it you are able to and you 
actually do deceive the public. 

God ainieny ae butter its color—the grass He gave the cows 
col yellow. If any distinction is to be maintained, it 
color when that color is most pronounced. 
When it bleaches from the want of grass food in color, it could 
hardly be told from ne; and it is as much as anything 
to maintain the true distinction that they are compelled to color 
it, and they do color it, 
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Butter, to my recollection, was never colored until it was brought 


into competition with these imitation competitors. The neces- 
sity for the passage of this legislation becomesevident when we 
call to mind that thirty-two States of the Union have enacted leg- 
islation to remedy this cryingevil. They have from time to time 
by amendment made these laws more stringent. Allaction on this 
subject has been for greater protection and never for less—for 
heavier penaltiesand never for lighter. The people of these States 
by a large majority must have demanded and kept demanding 
this legislation, or these laws would never have been pussed. 
Thereby they recognized the existence of the evil and the necess‘ty 
for action such as this bill contemplates. 


The most plausible argument. and one which seems to have 


done more than any other in convincing some of the labor organ- 
izations of the cities named above that this bill is hostile to their 
interests, is that the enactment of this law will raise butter to an 
exorbitant price, which they fix as high as 50 or 60 cents a pound. 
Surely when oleomargarine pays 10 cents tax, and costs not more 
than 10 cents, it would enter the competition colored at 20 cents a 
pound. Again, the increased production of butter, which will 
take place as soon asa small margin of profit appears, will be 
greatly increased, and this will in itself maintain the price at a 
point very nearly at the cost of its actual production. 


So I say to you your fears are groundless and you will be able 


to buy and eat genuine butter at a price no greater than or but 
very little greater than its present price. On principle no one can 
object to pay for an article its actual cost plus a fair profit, but 
we can object to profits being made exorbitant by resorting to 
fraudulent practices. 


In conclusion, let me say that the farmer's lot is a hard one; it 


means incessant toil of the severest kind; it means manval labor 
under the burning suns of July and August and in the drenching 
rains of March and April. His wife and every one of his growing 
family must contribute their share to keep the wolf from the door. 
He suffers from drawbacks which come to no other occupation. 
At one time itis too much rain, at another it is too little; at another 
it is the fly in his wheat, the cholera among his hogs and poultry, 
or some other disease among his sheep or his cattle 


Hardly a season goes by that he must not face a substantia! and 


unlooked-for loss. His taxes are high, and the owner of land 
and farm stock can not éscape them, as does the coupon clipper. 
Profits never come to him in a great lump, as they do to the manu- 
facturer. Good years are only comparative to him, as his margin 
of profit is never large, and bad years are often as disastrous as 
they are to the manufacturer. Ease and luxury he knows little 
about. He is always the victim of tariff legislation, for he pays 
a tariff on even the imported grains which he sows. He pays the 
direct and indirect exactions of all tariff-taxed commodities which 
he is forced toconsume. He is forced to sell in the markets of the 
world at a price fixed by his foreign competitor, and buy at pro- 
tection prices, 


He sutfers most from freight discriminations. He contributes 


the largest part by far to the profits of all trusts. He has suf- 
fered from the fall in the price of lands. He pays the highest 
rates of interest for the money he is forced to borrow. He asks 
but little consideration at the hands of Congress; he asks them not 
favors, but only rights. In this measure he asks just and neces- 
sary protection, and he now awaits your answer. He is no slave; 
he owes no allegiance to trusts or corporations; he is not con- 
trolled. He is still a proud freeman, and he has the power and the 
nerve to punish a public servant who fails to do his honest duty 
and secure protection to himself and the general public from an 
undeniable frand practiced on them. Remember, ** You can not 
fool all the farmers of this country all the time.” 


Civil Government for Alaska, 
SPEECH 
OF 
7 
HON. 8S. 8. BARNEY, 
° OF WISCONSIN, 
In THE House oF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Thursday, May 17, 1900. 
The House being in Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 


Union, and having under consideration the bill (5. 3419) making further pro- 
vision for a civil government for Alaska, and for other purposes— 


Mr. BARNEY said: 
Mr, CHAIRMAN: I shall not at this time enter into an extended 


general discussion of the pending bill (Alaska code), as we are 
all agreed that there is a pressing necessity for proper legis!ation 
of this character at this session of Congress, Later on, however, 
when this measure is taken up under the five-minute rule, [ shall 
have some suggestions to make as to its details. 
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At this time I desire to take advantage of the rules and practice 
of the House and make some remarks more particularly applicable 
to other important measures asking the attention ci Congress— 
one measure at least, which though perhaps not political in its 





character, is of vital intesest to a large portion and perhaps all the | 


people of this country. 
The most important industry in America is the farming indus- 
try. And while we all know this to be a fact, I sometimes think 


we pay less attention, in the way of legislation, to its needs than | try are saying amen to that legislation every day. 
any other. The reason for this perhaps is that the farming in- | by means of high license, tax rum out of the market, or a; 
dustry is so diversified and scattered in its influence that its | such 
wrongs and necessities are not often heard from in legislative | 


halls. 

It is the one great industry in this country which is not yet or- 
ganized into great corporations, which always seem to be able to 
take care of themselves, and, from its very nature, probably 
always will remain divided and free from concentration. 

It has ‘‘ stock,” and, generally. well-watered stock; but not of 
the kind which is quoted upon Wall street. And I trust the day 
is far distant when that will be the case. 

It is very seldom that the farmers of the country knock at the 
doors of Congress for relief, and for that reason if for no other 
when they do come their requests should be heeded, The fact 
that they are here asking for help is good evidence that they are 
entitled to our careful consideration. The measure to which I 
now refer is H. R. 3717, being a bill ‘‘ to make oleomargarine and 
other imitative dairy products subject to the laws of the State or 
Territory into which they are transported, and to change the tax 
on oleomargarine,” introduced by the gentleman from Vermont 
{Mr. Grout], and commonly known as the ‘‘Grout bill.” While 
that measure in some of its details may not be entirely above criti- 
cism, I regard its object and general scope as most meritorious. 
It seeks to prevent fraud both upon the honest producers and the 
honest consumers of this country, and that in relation to a food 
ee yy which enters into the domestic economy of every house- 

old in the land, 

For that reason it may oy be said to be a measure not 
alone for the relief of the farmer, but also in the interest of all 
the people of this country who are not directly connected with 
this fraud. This bill seeks to insure to the consumer a knowl- 
edge of what he is buying and eating, to the end that he may not 
be imposed upon either in quality or price, and to insure the pro- 
—— qos being compelled to compete against a swindle and 
a fraud, 

Those who have not given the subject careful attention hardly 
realize the magnitude and importance of the dairy interests of 
this country. The annual value of the dairy products of the 
United States is more than $800,000,000, and my own State of 
Wisconsin produces to the value of more than $35,000,000 every 
year. Millions of men, women, and children in this country are 
chiefly dependent upon this ae a, ema their support, and these 
millions form a class of people who have a right to be heard when 
they ask for help. 

They ask for no subsidy or bounty; they ask for no class legisla- 
tion; they ask for nothing but protection against a fraud and a 
counterfeit. They ask for no legislation to assist them in placing 
their product upon the market, but they do ask—and they have a 
right to ask—for a law which shall prevent swindlers and coun- 
terfeiters from invading that market. This law is simply a prop- 
osition to prevent deception of the consumer who wishes to buy 
butter, and is so palpably just as to hardly need ar, ent. But- 
ter isa product of the cow, and from time immemorial she has had 
a monopoly of this article, and no man or co tion has any bet- 
ter right to counterfeit butter than he has to counterfeit the cur- 
rent money of the land. 

Butterine, oleomargarine, or whatever name it may be called 
by, has no more or better right to be called butter and sold in the 
market for butter than a bogus dollar has to for a genuine one. 
The only difference is in the extent of the injury done in the one 
case or in the other. 

It should be remembered that the measure referred to does not 
seek to take away or limit the right of anyone.to either manu- 
facture, buy, or use butterine, oleomargarine, or any other sub- 
stitute for butter; it only seeks to compel the manufacturers of 
these substitutes to place them upon the market and sell them 
for what they really are. 

If a manufacturer still wishes to deceive the public and color 
his ——— in imitation of butter, he can do so upon the payment 
of the required tax. If it were possible under the Constitution to 


do so, I would not have any manufacturer tted, for any 
price, to deceive the public in a food —— t this exercise of 
only feasible way we have of 


the taxing power seems to be the 
reaching and preventing this deception and swindling of the 


an article out of 
we 
or any other substitute 


public. 
It is said that we are thus indirectly 


taxing 
existence. Now, in the first place, let it be understood that 
are not attempting to tax 
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for butter out of existence when made and sold for what ;: 
is, but only desire to make it difficult for manufacturers + 
on the market and sell an article of food for what it js ; 
this can be accomplished in this way, I am glad of it and } 


real] 


apology to offer. Congress taxed the old State banks out of 2.” 
ence, and thus prevented the public from being imposed 1), ), 
a wildcat and unsefe currency, and that was done “ wit}, }),.);" 
aforethought,” and the great majority of the people of this coy, 
Many States 
limitits sale, which is the same thing in principle. If such \ 
lation is a proper exercise of the taxing power, I see no im, ... 
priety in making it burdensome, by taxation, for counterfeiters +, 
deceive the public in an article of food. 

It has been claimed that this oleomargarine is a wholesoy », 
ticle of food, better than much of the butter which is solq jy ;),, 
market, and that it is bought and consumed by the poorer ¢lacc.. 
and that such a law will deprive them of this privilege. They. :; 
no truth whatever to this proposition, and it is only a subter!, 
by the means of which dishonest manufacturers see to o})tai), 
undeserved an poe and support. 

Such alaw will not prevent or in any way limit the manny. 
ture and sale of oleomargarine or any other substitute for buticy 
when not placed upon the market in a manner ca!culated to do. 
ceive the public. his law is as much in the interest of the peo. 

le who buy and consume oleomargarine as of those who prodies 

utter, and will only reduce the dishonest — of the oleomar.- 
garine manufacturer. When the public is deceived as to the kin) 
and quality of the article itis buying, it is always liable to jo 
cheated, and generally is cheated. 

Why is oleomargarine made and sold in imitation of butter if 
not for the purpose of making the consumer think that he is buy. 
ing butter,and thus fraudulently induce him to pay for it tio 
price of butter? While all may not be thus deceived, some un. 

uestionably are, and in that way the market price of oleomarga. 
rine is dishonestly raised above its fair market value. It has becy 
proven that oleomargarine can be made for less than 8 cents per 
pound, and yet it is often sold for more than three times that 
sum. Thus it is seen that all classes are cheated by this couuter- 
feit—the farmer, the dealer, and the consumer, 

Let some law be enacted which will prevent this deception, at 
the same time in no way preventing or limiting the honest manu- 
facture and sale of oleomargarine for what it really is, and the 
consumer of this article, instead of paying 18 or 20 cents a pound 
for it, will be able to get it for but little more than one-half that 
sum. The dishonest profit of the manufacturer will be taken 
away, and the man who can afford it and who buys gilt-edged 
creamery butter will perhaps pay a little more for it, for he will 
know what he is getting and will not be deceived. 

At the last session of the Fifty-fifth Congress, the Senate, by 
resolution, authorized and directed its Committee on Manutiac- 
tures to investigate the pure-food question, and to ascertain if any 
food products are frauds upon the purchasers. While this com- 
mittee was in session in the city of Chicago last summer, sever: 
witnesses appeared before it with samples of oleomargarin:, 
which had just been purchased for the ‘‘ best creamery butter,” aud 
for which from 18 to 25 cents per pound had been paid. Soni of 
these packages had no marks upon them at all, as required by law, 
to enable the purchaser to know what he was buying, and ail the 
others were so wrapped that this mark was entirely concealed; 
and this evidence was not successfully contradicted. 

Notwithstanding the fact that this kind of traffic is being car- 
ried on all over the country, all the time in violation of law, vx- 
perience proves that under the present lawit is practically impos 
sible to prevent it or to punish the offenders. 

It may be stated as a fact almost undisputed that more than 
four-fifths of the oleomargarine sold and consumed in this cou. try 
is sold for pure butter; and a large part of that which is hones'ly 
sold is fraudulently placed before the consumer for pure butt:r 
by dishonest hotel and boarding-house keepers. This dishonest 
practice can be but for one purpose and can have but one effect, 


sto 


ain 


.and that is to raise the price of the imitation article approxima'«.y 


to that of pure creamery butter, while its cost of production 3 
less than one-half. 

Does it need any argument to prove that if a law is passed and 
enforced which will prevent this deceit and fraud, this imit2'0 
will be reduced in price to a fair profit above the cost of produc: 
tion, and thus save money to the pure and consumers of 
oleomargarine? It is not to be wondered at that the pork packers 
of Chicago and other large cities are opposed to this measure, 
because without some such law they are able to sell imitation 
butter for more than twice the cost of production. 

The follo report of the Commissioner of Internal Revenue, 
in sense to ths resolution of Congress asking for informatio 
as to ingredients used in the manufacture of oleomargarine, 
as shown by the returns of the different manufacturers, shows 
the composition of this article of food and proves beyond a doubt 















—cimeaine 
that it is now being sold in the market for nearly twice what it is 


jonestly worth: 
[House Document No. 682, Fifty-sixth Congress, first session.] 
amp ing ry 
F THE COMMISSIONER OF INTERNAL REVENUE, 
Crenee S Washington, D. C., May 14, 1900. 
liance with your instructions in responding to House resolu- 


, 
sir: In com 900, I have the honor to submit herewith data therein called 


tion of May 8, 


for. riginal forms in which this information is submitted to this office are 
fhe o — but voluminous in number, and can not very 
not op transmitted; besides, they are a part of the records of the Internal 
ua Bureau, and should not therefore leave the custody of the Treasury 
Department, ited discloses the kinds of material used, the amount of 
, he data, su tnd the per cent that each bears to the total amount of oleo- 
each as sroduced in the country f¢r the periods named, and it is believed 
shes all the information intended to be called for in the resolution. 


7 tfull 
Very respec v G. W. WILSON, Commissioner. 
Tho SECRETARY OF THE TREASURY. 
mantities and kinds of a used in the production of oleomargarine 
vin the United States for the fiscu! year ending June 30, 1899; also, the percent- 
age each ingredient bears to the whole quantity. 
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Percent- 
age each 
Materials. Pounds. |ingredient 
bears to 
the whole. 
a 
r BO cc cne ccetwemceces cewscews cocces cccccccces +0 31, 297, 251 84.27 
Keuteal qo: aks caaenealamnpaaanamane 24) 491; 769 26. 82 
Cotton-seed Oil . ..-.-..-+-------0+ «2-200 ---- ------- 2 oe -e ee 4, 357,514 4.77 
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Quantities and kinds of ingredients used in the production of oleomargarine in 
the United States for the month of December, 1899; also, the percentage each 
ingredient bears to the whole quantity. 





Percent- 
age each 

Pounds. | ingredient 
bears to 

the whole. 


Materials. 








ee 1,713, 743 | 100 





Without discussing the question as to the healthfulness of the 
above conglomeration ofin ients, I think Iam justified in sayin 
that it is not honestly in the market 20 cents per pound and 
never would sell for that sum if uniformly offered for sale with- 
out deception. Oleomargarine has the same rights before the 
public as any other food ome and it is not sought by this law 
to take from it one such just right. It has the right to be made 
of lard, hoof fat, cotton-seed oil, and soap grease. 1t has the right 
to come into the market honestly for what it actually is and, under 
those ci to obtain for itself as high a price as the con- 
sumer will pay. But it has no right to sneak into the market 

as pure butter and thereby obtain an unfair and dis- 
masts stvantage over both the butter consumer and the butter 

There is no better protection for the public against unjust prof- 
its than laws to compel prodincers to put their goods upon the 
market and sell them wi! t deceit or fraud, and that is all this 
measure seeks to do. 
tne? are told that we have no more right to tax the manufac- 
on t of for his colored product than we have to 

the sometimes does the same thing. I say there 


fan between the two cases whatever, because the manu- 
th turer colors his product for the purpose, and 
ley oulY PUEDOBe, Sheeting the consumer and makin g him be- 


ve he is buying something which he is not buying, while the 
XXXITI——36 
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producer of butter has no such object in view. Pure butter is 
colored to suit the fancy of the consumer and not to cheat him, 
I tell the man who sells me my butter that I donot wish it colored, 
tad he brings it to me uncolored; others who buy of the same 
man desire their butter colored, and they get it to suit their fancy. 

Nearly all wool is white, and everybody knows that to be a fact, 
and yet most of the garments which are made of wool are colored. 
This is not done for the purpose of cheating the buyer—and hé is 
in no way deceived by it—but is done to suit the varied fancies of 
the buyers and wearers of woolen garments. There is no more 
fraud in the coloring of pure butter than there is in the coloring 
of wool and woolen goods, 

In conclusion, I wish to say that there is a larger and broader 
principle involved in the measure than the protection of the farmer 
from the dishonest invasion of his market or the protection of the 
consumer from this one fraud. 

America is the richest and most fertile country. on the face of 
the earth. It has the means and the capacity of producing the 
greatest variety and the best foods consumed by man. Its people 
are the most ingenious and skillful people under the sun. For 
these reasons the food products of America ought to be the best 
in the world; and yet, if one wishes to purchase an extra article 
of food, he must buy something either actually imported or marked 
imported to deceive him. 

Is it not a fact, humiliating to every American citizen, that for- 
eign brands are placed upon our best food products to make peo- 
ple believe they were not made in America? And why is this so? 
Not because we have not the material and the skill to make the 
best food under the sun, for we have both: but because we have 
not yet risen to the standard of the Old World in the enactment 
and enforcing of pure-food laws, 

The first step in that direction is to drive out of our markets 
every fraud and counterfeit, Every State should make and en- 
force laws which will enable the purchaser to know just what he 
is buying and eating or drinking, and the Federal Government 
should lend its aid in that direction, so far as it can, by the ex- 
ercise of its taxing power. 

If one wishes for any reason to buy ground pease instead of cof- 
fee, oleomargarine instead of butter, or any other substitute in- 
stead of the genuine article, he should have the unlimited right 
to do so, but he should buy in the market with a full knowledge 
of what he is getting. He can then buy pure food if he wishes to 
do so, and whatever he buys he can get it for what it is reason- 
ably worth. This measure will at least help to accomplish that 
object with reference to one of the most important and delicate 
articles of food which goes upon the American table, and that is 
why I am heartily in favor of it. 

1 sincerely trust that before this session of Congress closes this 
measure will be reported to the House and considered, If that is 
done, it will undoubtedly pass, and it is a great wrong to prevent 
this consummation by parliamentary scheming. 


Trusts, 


SPEECH 


or 


" ‘ci i) 

HON. FRANCIS R. LASSITER, 

OF VIRGINIA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Friday, June 1, 1900. 

The House having under consideration joint resolution (H. Res. 138) pro- 
posing an amendment to the Constitution of the United States, 

Mr. LASSITER said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: I am not accustomed to this rough and tumble 
debate which I have enjoyed for the last few minutes, but I had 
intended to ask a question of the chairman of the Judiciary Com- 
mittee of this House, which was answered by his sifence when the 

entleman from Texas charged him with the fact this morning. 

t is perfectly patent to my mind, devoted as I have been for my 
whole life to the interests of the people, that it is not the desire of 
the majority of this House to pass any legislation which shall re- 
strict the illegal combinations which we call trusts. I had 
intended to ask the chairman of the Judiciary Committee whether 
he and his party associates had any arrangement with the leaders 
of either party in the other branch of this governmental body, 
looking to the favorable consideration of the pending resolution 
at this session of Congress? In view of the fact that a resolution 
has been adopted that Congress adjourn on the 6th of this month, 
and with the knowledge that several other important measures, 
including appropriation bills, are yet to be considered by both 
Houses of Congress, it must be evident to the country that this 
amendment to the Constitution is not aimed at trusts, Itis aimed 
at the Democratic party. 
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Trusts will flourish so long as the Republican party is trusted 
to devise legislation to suppress them. mocrats, and all others 
who sincerely reprobate the illegal trade combinations known by 
this name, should reject this frand—this Grecian horse—whose 
author could doubtless trace his lineal descent from Sinon. For 
one, knowing I should traduce my constituents in believing that 
they could be deceived by the political play of the majority, I 
shall adhere to the traditional principles of Democracy and with 
the caucus of that party vote against this snare. I can not do 
violence to the Constitution of my country, the sovereign rights 
of a sovereign State which I represent in part, nor hold out false 
hopes to le of this land who are the prey of these combina- 
tions, under Republican legislation and administration, for selfish 
fear lest my life-time record shall be misconstrued. [Applause on 
the Democratic side. ] 


Increase of Pay of Surfmen of the Life-Saving Service, 


Life, which all creatures love and strive to keep, 

Wonderful, dear, and pleasant unto each, 

Even to the meanest; yea, a boon to all 

Where pity is, for pity makes the world 

Soft to the weak and noble for the a. 
Arnold—“ Light of Asia.” 


SPEECH 
HON. TOWNSEND SCUDDER, 


OF NEW YORE, 
In THE House OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Friday, May 4, 1900. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union, and having under consideration the bill (H. R. 11212) making appro- 
priations for sundry civil expenses of the Government for the fiscal year end- 
ng June 30, 190], and for other purposes— 


Mr. SCUDDER said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: This amendment should pass. The surfmen 
employed in our Life-Saving Service are underpaid. Itis because 
this benignant service is threatened seriously, and because calam- 
ity will be the natural result of its crippled condition that we ask 
commensurate remuneration for those employed init. Not that 
money reward can adequately compensate for the saving of pre- 
cious human life, for life is priceless, Its loss can not be repaid. 
There are losses for which rewards and gains will afford con pen- 
gation; not so loss by death, and for this reason legislation for its 
protection and tion can not be too generous. 

I would pay the life saver so we!land make such liberal provision 
for his loved ones that thought of them or of self would be removed 
even a a mind “ar is now, if eet be poor, - the 
moment of great danger, w ne opeless and hero- 
ism without bounds are demanded of him. ith how much bet- 
ter heart an? courage could these brave fellows go to their work 
if freed from all anxiety for their dear dependents in event of acci- 
dent to themselves? 1 will not attempt to answer the question. 
To me it seems that the annals of the ce few cases of 
anything but the most complete self-abnegation and sacrifice in 
the hour of need, and for this reason the more would [ wipe away 
that anxiety which must prey upon them in their leisure moments, 

Mr. Chairman, the standard of civilization of a pares is meas- 
ured by their regard for the sevens of human life—the divine 


gift of our divine Maker y precious to the lowly and 
to him of h life, for preservation of which every 
instrumentality known to the highest civilization of mankind 


should be called into requisition. 

Service has been said to be divinely beautiful; 
the is apt and deserved, for its benefactions know 
an incentive to all nations; it 

children of all nationalities. 
enlightened governments everywhere 
are following the example we have set? The gallant and heroic 
lif Se hae sony ee Siete ae 
our life-sa crews have v powers on 
more than one re anne Seanad apse 
these heroes of ours especial tokens of ap on, 
am them the Government of Spain, which a ed a crew 
near Charles medals of honor; the Government of Great 
bestowed ye oe the 
families of surfmen who perished in endeavoring to save the crew 
of a German vessel below Cape Henry, and awarded valuable to- 
the survivors of our crew, the greater number of whom 


I have no doubt there are other instances, but do not call them 
. ‘These suffice to prove how general is the recognition 
our Life-Saving Service has received, after which other nations 
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have organized similar institutions, but to which is 4, 
genera! consent, the preeminence in this God-like wor), 
senting a district embracing many miles of coast, alon. whic — 


arded, py 
Rey 
har 


scattered over 10 per cent of the life-saving Stations of the «.. 


ernment, and a constituency deeply interested and 5), ern 

the work of the Life-Saving Service, I feel justified in cai|i),, ;, : i 
attention of the House the dangers threatening this sory)... 
reason of the neglect of Congress to make adequate p, vision by 
the compensation of the life savers. S100 for 

At an early date in this session I had the honor of jy, 
a bill (H. R. 7436) fixing the compensation of surfmen 
in the Life-Saving Service at the uniform sum of & 
Gladly would I have made it seventy, but I feared to 
at this time. 

I had previously introduced another bill (H. R. 97) Providing 
for the pensioning, by retirement on half pay, of keepers ang gy: 
men disabled by reason of wound or injury received or eee 
contracted in the Life-Saving Service in the line of duty so a. 
unfit them for the performance of duty. . “sae a 

The bill further provides that any person who has been 
or at any time hereafter may be a keeper or member of a cre; ,; 
a life-saving or lifeboat station may, at his own request or at thy 
pleasure of the Secretary of the Treasury, upon the expiration ,; 
ar ars’ employment in the Life-Saving Service, be regiyy4 
upon half pay for the remainder of his life. 

That if any keeper or member of a crew of a life-saving or }j;,. 
boat station shall hereafter die by reason of perilous seryicg o 
any wound or injury received or disease contracted in ‘he Life. 
Saving Service in the line of duty, leaving a widow, or child 
children under 16 years of age, such widow and child or child, . 
shall be entitled to receive, in equal portions, under such regy|,. 
tions as the Secretary of the Treasury may prescribe, one-hal; of 
the same amount, payable sere as far as practicable, that 
the husband or father would be entitled to receive as pay if jy, 
were living and continued in service. i Ws. 

The portion payable to the widow to cease upon her death or 
marriage, and the portion ——- to any child to cease upon 
his or her attaining the age of 16 years. Upon the death orp. 
marriage of the widow her portion of said amount to be added 
to the amount to be paid to the remaining beneficiaries under the 
provisions of section 8, if there be any; and upon the arrival of 
any child at the age of 16 eee the payment of the portion of such 
child to thereafter be added to the amount to be paid to the re. 
an ea ifthere be any. I feel that these provisions 
a 


troducing 
- employed 
») per month, 
SK too much 


) 


, is now, 


e extended also to the superintendents and assistants in 


service. 

Both of these bills were referred to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. The pension bill I have not succeeded in 
having reported, not for lack of interest in the subject, but rather, 
Iassume, owing to an indisposition at this time to take up new 
legislation, particularly that extending the pension system to the 
civil service. The experience which I have gained on this sub- 
ject, however, com me in the h that the time is not long 
distant when the end I have at heart be accomplished. I feel 
assured that a bill can be framed which wii! meet the serious ob- 
jections of those opposed to the extension of the pension system, 


of the merits of which iegislation, so far asthe Life-Saving Service 
is concerned, I will s later. 

My bill increasing the pay of surfmen (H. R. 7436) has fared 
better than the ion bill, its passage, with certain amendments 


in matters of detail, heving been recommended by Hon. Sumner. 
Kimball, the General Superintendent of the service (H. 8. Report 
1078, Fifty-sixth Congress, first session), to whom and to Mr. 


Horace L. ae the Assistant General Superintendent, | am grate- 
fully inde for much valuable inf upon the Life-Saving 
Service. I take the liberty of using Mr. Kimball's language com 


mending my bill, as it expresses the condition confronting the 
service far better than can words of mine. 
To enable the committee to properly consider this bil], it seems 

poeoeret they should have information regarding the extent and 

ocation of the stations at which surfmen are employed, the um 
ber of surfmen, their req q ions, the nature of their 
— and | deme ne and ae to vo mee, on - — 
Life-Saving Service, as at present organ , divides th 
10,000 miles of sea and lake coast of the United States into 
districts em 260 stations in commission, distributed % 
follows: On the Atlantic, 190; on the Great Lakes, 55; on the Ps 
cific, 14; and 1 at the Falls of the Ohio, Louisville, Ky. Each of 
these stations 


. 8 on the coast of Florida, is manned by 

a and a crew of surfmen ranging in number from ' '0" 
to the requirements of the various localities, makixs 

affected by th ree a - , ore 1,763 who would be 
the t into law of under consideration. 

On the coast the stations are open and manned t)iroug!- 
out the year; on the lake coasts, from beginning to the close 
ar [oleae ton April 1 to December 15); on the Atlantic 
Swing: During the ist of August to the 3ist of May, fol 
lo the period the several stations are manned each 








r the surfmen, under the existing laws, receive a compensa- 


a 
yon of $60 per month. 


Gurfmen are employed only after examination and certifica- 

ion by the Civil Service Commission. An applicant must be a 
ae of the United States; not under 18 or over 45 yearsof age; 
: t less than 5 feet 6inches in height; not less than 135 or more 
oe 295 pounds in weight; must reside in the district in which 
he seeks employment, and not more than 5 miles from the ocean, 
hay, or cound shore, orthe shore of the Great Lakes (except ap- 

ieants for the Louisville station); must be able to read and 
write the English language; must be a good swimmer, and must 

a satisfactory physical examination. 
mo person, however, can be examined who has not had at least 
three years’ experience as a surfman, sailor, or boatman, unless 
the number of eligibles shall be found insufficient to fill the vacan- 
cies. An applicant, if successful, must, before signing articles of 
engagement in a crew, pass another physical examination by an 
officer of the United States Marine-Hospital Service, and be certi- 
fied as physically sound. Once in the service, at any time during 
six months after his entry, if his conduct or capacity be not satis- 
factory, the keeper can, upon his own volition, discharge him from 

e service. 
these restrictions limit the location of surfmen to the coast 
where they are to be employed, and of those eligibles by location 
it has been shown that only men in the prime of life and physi- 
cally sound, accustomed to the handling of boats, and believed to 
be capable of withstanding the labor and exposures incident to 
the performance of their duty, are admitted to the service. It 
may be added that anyone subsequently found deficient is imme- 
diately discharged. : 

During the period of active service every surfman is required 
by law to reside at the station where employed, which, in most 
cases, is upon some lonely and exposed point of the coast, thus 
separating him from his family and preventing all social inter- 
course, — this time he is entitled by the regulations to be 
absent a period from sunrise to sunset in pleasant weather, in 
turn with the other members of the crew, or in lieu of two turns 
he may be absent twenty-four hours; but in this case he must 
furnish a substitute, to whom he must pay his entire salary for 
the period absent. No other absence is permitted except in an 
exigency, and then only upon loss of pay, a substitute being em- 
ployed and paid the salary of the absent man. 

Their duties at the stations consist of daily practice and drill of 
some kind with the boats and apparatus, taking care of the sta- 
tion and the Government property, making such repairs and im- 
provements as may be within the scope of their ability, and at 
night and during thick weather keeping watch and patrol upon 
the beach, The night is divided into four watches, each of which 
is taken, in turn, by two surfmen, proceeding from the station in 
opposite directions, and patrolling the beach until they meet the 
patrolmen from the adjacent stations, and exchange checks with 
them to prove their faithful execution of this ape Where the 
stations are located at too great a distance from other stations to 
admit of this a regular beat of several miles is assigned, the limit 
of which is marked by a key post, which the patrolman is obliged 
toreach and there make record of his presence upon the patrol 
clock which he carries for the purpose. The severity of this duty 
can hardly be conceived by people accustomed to remain at night 
within doors, 

Some idea may be formed from the fact that men have perished 


in its while others have providentially escaped death 
through timely rescue by their comrades. It is not at all unusual 
for patrolmen to meet with accidents which cripple them through 


stumbling in the dark over driftwood and unseen obstacles, and a 
large proportion of the deaths which have occurred in the service 
is due to aints contracted through exposure On patrol. It 
frequentty the prevalence of storms that the men 
are d seas, or by having to wade through 
the beach often waist deep and sometimes deeper. This 
ae is ee t ot Nec mre under any cifoune 
ces omitted, pard 
is followed by aeeee eel eee a en ae ee 
regular routine must be added 


In addition to the g 
their terrible and daring labors at shipwrecks. This, of course, 
is their duty, and involves efforts almost superhuman 
and heroism to the very brink of deadly peril and often to 
sang eee nnnInemEnesT. oo gnlarge, upon this Sraine 
prowess are known to the country at large 
and have become as familiar as household words. The extent of 
their success is attested in the annual reports of the Service by sta- 
tistics showing great numbers of lives saved and vast amounts of 
Ppt delivered from ae Me. 
he it is considered the life-saving crews are thus com 
professional as it were—the pick of our 
Pardy beatiten anh sailors—that duties, hips, and 


is res are as above described, and that the results of their 


bors and have won for the Service the foremost 
place cmang ot aa institutions in the world, thus adding 
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luster to the national honor, it would seem that their compensa 
tion should bear relation rather to the value of their services than 
to the rate of wages current on the coast, Such, however, is not 
now and never has been the case. 

For ten years previous to 1892 the compensation of surfmen 
was, under the law, fixed by the Secretary of the Treasury at a 
rate not to exceed $50 per month for such period as the General 
Superintendent might find necessary. This pay proved so meager 
that men best qualified for the service preferred private employ- 
ment, and Congress, therefore, by an act approved July 22, 1892, 
provided that surfmen should receive $65 per month each during 
the time the stations were manned. 

By a provision in the act of August 3, 1894, extending the 
period of active service on the Atlantic and Gulf coasts from eight 
to ten months in the year, however, the ahove rate was limited to 
those surfmen who should serve for a shorter period than 8 months, 
$60 only being allowed to those serving the full period named for 
the Atlantic and Gulf coasts. This proviso was offered as an 
amendment by a minority in the House of Representatives, and 
was insisted upon at a time in the passage of the bill when, i* the 
point of ‘‘*noquorum” had been raised, the bill would have failed, 

The discrimination thus made in the compensation of surfmen 
was productive of much complaint among them, and involved 
difficulties in the administration of the service and the settlement 
of the accounts which it is not necessary to enumerate here. 
They are set forth in the annual report of the operations of the 
service for the year 1894, and were in some measure remedied by 
an amendment in the appropriation bill of March 2, 1895, extend- 
ing the period of service for which $65 per month could be paid 
from eight to eight and one-half months. On account of the dis- 
crimination still remaining, however, the administration of the 
service continued to suffer serious embarrassments which, as the 
committee having the bill under consideration may wish to under- 
stand, are quoted, as set forth in the annual report for 1895: 

The act approved July 22, 1892, increasing the compensation 
of all surfmen from $50 to $65 per month, relieved the service of 
the difficulty it had for a considerable period experienced in en- 
listing and retaining competent men for the crews. Although 
the rate then fixed was smaller than many thought should have 
been accorded, it sufficed to secure the requisite ability and to 
restore contentment in thestations. 

The act of August 3, 1894, extending the period of active serv- 
ice upon the Atlantic and Gulf coasts two additional months 
(May and August), however, created a new disturbance, which 
threatened results scarcely less disastrous to the moraleof theserv- 
ice than those which were apprehended and were making them- 
selves apparent in consequence of the insufficient wages provided 
for the men previous to the increase of 1892. 

This discontent sprang from a clause contained in the act 
which provided that all surfmen serving more than eight months 
should receive but $60 per month during the period of their 
service, and thus made a discrimination in the rate of com- 
pensation chiefly against those serving in a large proportion of 
the stations on the lakes, but also against many on the ocean 
coasts, au gave rise to numerous difficult questions of construc- 
tion in the administration of the law. The difficulties were set 
forth to some extent in the last annual report, and attention was 
called to the necessity for remedial legislation. A provision in- 
serted in the act making appropriations for the maintenance of 
the service for the current fiscal year, extending the rate of $65 
a month to all surfmen serving for a period of eight and one- 

alf months, obviated many of the difficulties; but a serious one 

et remains, the discrimination now being chiefly in favor of the 
ake as against the ocean coasts, and in favor of one man in each 
of the 154 manned stations on the Atlantic coast against his com- 
rades in the same station and all others employed on both the 
Atlantic and Pacific coasts. 

This happens from the fact that the term of active service 
upon the lakes, which is from the opening to the close of naviga- 
tion, rarely or never exceeds eight and one-half months, and from 
the circumstance that in each of the 154 stations on the Atlantic 
an extra man is employed from December 1 to May 1—a period of 
less than eight and one-half months. The surfmen upon the 
lakes, therefore, and the extra man referred to, their term of sery- 
ice g within eight and one-half months, receive $65 per 
month, while all the others receive but $0. 

The sense of injustice which this inequality excites among the 
men naturally creates much discontent and ill feeling, besides 
provoking constant strife on the part of the best surfmen through- 
out a large extent of the Atlanticcoast to obtain the shorter period 
of service, it being a fact, which the authors of the law in ques- 
tion were apparently unaware of, that upon many portions of the 
Atlantic coast the services of men expert in surfing, boating, and 
fishing command much better wages during the late spring, sum- 
mer, and autumn months than have ever been paid in the Life- 
Saving Service. 

The interests of the service, no less than simple justice, demand 
that the compensation of surfmen shall be made uniform at what- 
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ever rate, and it is believed that $65 per month, the rate estab- 
lished by the act of July 22, 1892, is none too large. 

It is noted here that no further allowance has ever been made 
to them, food, clothing, etc., being entirely at their own expense. 
This is mentioned because the idea is more or less prevalent that, 
like the enlisted men in the Army and Navy, surfmen are allowed 
rations, etc. 


to the committees on appropriations, and the establishment of a 
uniform rate was recommended to them. Finally, in appropriat- 
ing for the sundry civil expenses of the Government for the cur- 
rent fiscal yoar, the rate of $60 per month was provided for surf- 
men throughout the service. While $65 per month would have 
been a more suitable rate, though one by no means adequate to 
their deserts, the fact that it was the same throughout the service 
was a source of great relief, and would have proved of such advan- 
tage that, if there had not been recently a great increase in the 
rate of wazes for labor and in the cost of the neceszaries of life, 1 
should not now urge the increase contemplated by the bill, nor do 
I think the surfmen would have asked for it. 

3ut the rise in the cost of living and the increase in the wages 
of laboring men throughout the country—and especially of men 


competent to handle boats—has so made itself felt in the decrease | 


of the number of men seeking employment as surfmen, as well as 
in the increase in the number of resignations from the service for 
entry into better-paying private positions, that serious injury has 
already been done the service, and still more serious results are 
threatened. Within a year more than 15 per cent of the entire 
number of surfmen in the lake districts have resigned to better 
their condition, and the number of men applying for examination 
with a view to entering the service has so decreased that in nearly 
all the districts there have not at times been eligibles enough to 
fill the vacancies, The condition of the Ninth life-saving district, 
including the coasts of Lakes Erie and Ontario, is well set forth 
in the following extract from the quarterly report of the district 
superintendent, dated September 28, 1899: 

*‘I found throughout the district a considerable feeling of un- 
easiness and dissatisfaction among the surfmen on account of the 
reduction in their pay, coming, as it did, when wages ashore and 
afloat through this section of the country are advancing. Atten- 
tion is respectfully called to the fact that in nearly all of the 
changes during the season in this,district the reason given by the 
surfmen for leaving the service has been that they thought they 
could do better elsewhere. Duriny the trip I endeavored as much 
as possible, by talking with the men, to stay this current of un- 
rest and desire to seek employment elsewhere; but I fear that 
some of the best men in the district will not return another sea- 
son. The cost of living has advanced, and the point is made by 
the men that if they can do as well at other employment and be 
with their families it is more advantageous for them to do so. 

“This district is in what in prosperous times is a center of in- 
dustry. The cities of Oswego, Rochester, Buffalo, Dunkirk, Erie, 
Cleveland, Sandusky, and Toledo, with the many smaller inter- 
mediate towns, afford many openings for such men as the service 
most needs. 

‘** Attention is also called to the dropping off of the applications 
for examination for the position of surfmen, the reason for which 
is, withoutdoubt, the many other openings at present, both on the 
lakesandashore, together with the reduction in wages in theservice. 
I have sent ont many notices to the lake towns, inviting sailors, 
fishermen, etc., to apply,and have in other ways endeavored to ob- 
tain applications, butthe work so far is almost barrenof results. 

‘** Thisstatement fairly represents the situation in the remaining 
lake Sante covering the coasts of Lakes Huron, Michigan, and 
Superior. 

**The wages of a common seaman on the lakes during the past 
summer was $1.75 per day, besides his living, which increased in 
the fall to $3 per day, with living furnish It is evident that 
the service, paying $2 per day without board, which would leave 
the surfmen about $1.50 net, can not compete with the shipmaster 
who pays $3 per day with board in addition. 

‘‘As an officer of the service has aptly expressed it, ‘ Heroes on 
$1.50 a day, especially if they have large families to support, how- 
ever full of haman kindness or prone to daring — will im- 
nee to the plump $% per diem of the lake schooner or 
steamer th the fleshpots of the cook's galley thrown in by way 


of . 

‘*On the Atlantic coast while the relative number of resignations 
has not quite equaled that on the lakes, the conditions are nearly 
as unsatisfactory, while in the Gulf district for a year or more 
the crews have been more or less made up of such men as were 
available from outside who have not passed—and perhaps could 
not pass—the required examinations for entry in setvice, it 
being impossible to obtain eligibles. 

** It is not difficult to foresee what the inevitable result of this dis- 
inclination of the best qualified men to accept permanent employ- 
ment in the service must be—a result which it is believed neither 
Congress nor the country There must be some additional 
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| that the new rate shall take effect at the beginning of ¢),. ,°° 
| fiscal year, and the period of pay be limited, as now, to ti; , 
The embarrassments mentioned were repeatedly made known 


| boat station was established at Cohasset. 








inducement to retain the best men already in the service 4, 
cause that class of men outside to apply for entry there: _ 
additional compensation contemplated by the bil! under co, 

ation will, it is believed, furnish the inducement desired. .,.\ 
therefore urgently recommend its passage, amended, how:y.. 


of the year when surfmen are actively employed.” _—— 

If I may be indulged, Mr. Chairman, I will give a bric: 
of the history of the development of the American Lif; 
Service now covering a period of existence exceeding 
mark by fourteen years. 

The initiatory movement was the organization of a few benoyo. 
lent persons of the Massachusetts Humane Society in 17s), |, 
attempting to alleviate the miseries of shipwreck on the My : 
chusetts coast, small boats were built; and in 1807 the firs: 
The society depe 
upon voluntary crews, but so much was accomplished of 
that some pecuniary aid was received, as time wore on, fro) 
State and National government. 

The magnificent work of the Coast Survey begun in earnest jin 
1832, absorbed the resources of Congress for a decade and a \\,\f 
during which period nothing was attempted in the way of }jfo. 
saving except through voluntary societies. A few public \: 
were, indeed, authorized in 1837 to cruise near the coast for tho 
assistance of shipping in distress, but it was through the move. 
ment in aid of commerce which extended to the light-l) use 
system. 

In 1847, $5,000 were appropriated by Congress toward furnish. 
ing light-houses on the Atlantic with the facilities for aiding ship. 
wrecked mariners. The money, after remaining in the Treasury 
two years unused, was permitted to be expended by the Mags. 
chusetts society upon Cape Cod, 

In the summer of 1848 the Hon. William A- Newell, then a 
member of the House of Representatives from New Jersey, incited 
by some terrible shipwrecks on the coast of that State, induced 
Congress, through his eloquence, to appropriate $10,000 for pro 
viding surfboats and other appliances ‘‘for the protection of life 
and property from shipwreck on the coast between Sandy Hook 
and Little Egg Harbor.” During the next session a still larger 
appropriation was obtained. Twenty-two station houses were 
erected on the coasts of New Jersey and Long Island, and although 
no persons were paid or authorized to take charge of them, and 
they were manned by extemporized crews,,their value in several 
cases of shipwreck was so great that Congress made further ap- 
propriations from year to year, and stations and lifeboats gradu- 
ally multiplied. 

hrough the neste of a shocking event in 1854—the !o:s of 
three hundred human lives off the New Jersey coast—a vocal 
superintendent was employed, a keeper assigned to each station, 
and bonded custodians placed in charge of the lifeboats, which 
before that time had been repeatedly stolen; but the absere of 
drilled and disciplined crews, of general regulations, and of exer- 
getic central administration rendered the record of the institution 
unsatisfactory and its benefits checkered by the saddest failures, 

In 1871 Sumner I. Kimball succeeded to the head of the Revenue 
Marine Bureau of the Treasury Department, under charge of 
which were the life-saving stations. He made it his first duty to 
ascertain their condition. Capt. John Faunce was detailed to 
make a tour of inspection, and was accompanied a portion o! the 
way by Mr. Kimball himself. The buildings were found neg'ecied 
and dilapidated, the apparatus rusty or broken, portable articles 
had been carried away, the salaried keepers were often living ata 
distance from their posts, sothe of them too old for service and 
others incompetent, and the volunteer crews were in a quarrel- 
some temper with each other and with the coast population. 

Then commenced that vigorous prosecution of reform which lias 
crowned the humane work with unprecedented success. Ma‘ing 
the most of slender appropriations, and in the face of perpetual is- 
couragements, this one man, the chief of a bureau, pushed on by 

hilanthropic impulses and guided by unerring judgiicut, 

rought a complete and orderly system into effect. It was not 
the work of a day, nor ofa year. It required patience, sagac'ty, 
and rare powers of organization and government. He knew uo 
office hours, working day and 5 at what many were pleased to 
consider a hopeless task. In his brain originated the ia of 
guarding the entire coasts of the nation through the planting of 
a chain of fortresses to be isoned by disciplined conquerors 
of the sea. It is a matter of public record, and generally known 
to the country, that through his practical devotion to the cause 
this has been so nearly accomplished. 

In reorganizing what there was of the service he prepare 4 
code of regulations for its absolute control. The duties of every 
man employed were minutely defined. The lazy, the careless, and 
the un y were , and men chosen to fill cote ao 

Oolitic 
were ded as of more 
yoters of any partisulat 
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the century 
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with sole reference’ to integrity and professional fitness. 
was abolished; that is, experts in the surf 
consequence to drowning 


victims than 
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jitical ticket. The station houses were repaird and increased 
politic ers as fast as the means afforded by Congress would allow; 
poe jiances for life-saving were restored and improved from 
S - year through fhe best. inventions and discoveries in this or 
er) other country, and a rigid system of inspection and of patrol 
was inaugurated. i at 

The record of the first season on the New Y ork and New J ersey 
casts, where the new system first went into actual operation, 
showed that every person imperiled by shipwreck wassaved. Con- 
squently a commission, consisting of Mr. Kimball, Captain 
Faunce, and Capt. J. H. Merryman, of the Revenue Marine, sur- 
veyed in 1873, by order of Congress, the vast and varied coasts 
of the oceans and lakes, investigating personally the character- 
istics of the dangerous localities, and holding consultations with 
underwriters, shipowners, captains of vessels, and veteran surf- 


en. . ; . 

Tne report of this commission placed before Congress a minute 

account of the disasters to vessels on every mile of coast for the 

revious ten years; @ bill based upon it, prepared by Mr. Kim- 
Pall, became a law June 20, 1874. It provided for the extension 
of the field of this great national work of humanity; for the be- 
stowal of medals of honor upon persons risking their lives to save 
others, and empowered the collection and tabulation of statistics 
of disaster to shipping which, by reference to the periodicity of 
marine casualties, aided in determining the points most needing 
protection, and in various other ways benefited both Government 
and maritime interests. 

No history, be it ever so condensed, of the development of this 
noble service would be complete without grateful mention of 
Hon. §. 8. Cox, of New York, to whose generous, humane heart 
and impulse, untiring efforts and energy, and singular abilities 
and eloquence the service owes its recognition by the Federal 
Government, its incorporation into our system as a fixed institu- 
tion, and its introduction into the hearts of a grateful people. 

From the little start the service received in 1871, through an 
appropriation of $10,080 secured by Mr. Cox, what immense re- 
sults have followed! 


We have to-day distributed along our ocean, Gulf, and lake | 


coasts 265 stations, manned by gallant men, whose courage, skill, | posure; 5 were adrift on broken ice; 1 had broken through the 


and humanity have made the service not alone honorable and 
humane, but have ingratiated it in the hearts of the people, where 
it is cherished as one of the richest fruits of an enlightened Gov- 
ernment. Ihave before me the annual report of General Super- 
intendent Kimball for the year ending June 30, 1899, and that I may 
illustrate the beneficence of the service I will quote from its pages. 

There were 265 stations embraced in the Life-Saving Establish- 
ment at the close of the fiscal year. Of this number, 193 were 
situated on the Atlantic and Gulf coasts, 56 on the coast of the 
Great Lakes, 15 on the Pacific coast, and 1 at the falls of the Ohio, 
Louisville, Ky. 

The number of disasters to documented vessels within the field 
of station orperations during the year was 428. There were on 
board these vessels 3,903 persons, of whom 56 were lost. The esti- 
mated value of the vessels was $6,072,635 and that of their car- 
goes $2,032,005, making the total value of property imperiled 
$8,104,640. Of this amount $6,261,900 was saved and $1,842,740 
lost. The number of vessels totally lost was 72. 

In addition to the foregoing there were also 294 casualties to un- 
documented craft—sailboats, rowboats, etc. —carrying 671 persons, 
7 of whom perished. The value of property involved in these in- 
stances is estimated at $138,535, of which $129,285 was saved and 
$9,250 lost. 

_Seven hundred and fifty-one persons received succor at the sta- 
tions, the number of days’ relief furnished aggregating 1.460. 

From the ee it appears that 63 lives were lost within the 
scope of the service during the year, a larger number, with a sin- 
gleexception, thanin any year during the lasttwo decades. Forty- 
four persons perished in one district, embracing only the coast of 
Massachusetts, and one-half of this number were on board vessels 
which were destroyed on islands and outlying rocks in the night 
when they could not been seen from the mainland, and the first 
knowledge of which was gained from wreckage coming ashore, 
In a word, this overwhelming loss of life on a coast long noted 
for frightful disasters was the result of a single stroke inflicted 
in the dark, which was so sudden that it could not be parried, and 
80 powerful that its awful effects could not be mitigated. 


almost unprecedented tempest wrought its direst effects between 
Gay Head and Point Allerton. Careful investigation of all the 
circumstances of casualty shows that the station crews there 
“a bens ny J t, brave, and efficient, 
ne ting the g Fe y another extremely severe bliz- 
be provenes along the Atlantic coast from Texas to Massa- 
Nauetts, but im marked contrast as to results with that of 
seven ial because its progress northward covered 
ms Sor the 8th to the 15th), and, therefore, afforded ship- 
While it and time to seek harbors of refuge. 
to 28 © however, the station crews rendered assistance 
Vessels ig 280 persons, of whom none were lost, The 
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| 97 trips. 
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exacting and dangerous labors of the surfmen were performed in 
all cases with skill and daring. 

The record of the men on the Lakes is equally worthy of com- 
mendation. Disastrous tempests occurred on those waters dur- 
ing October and November, 1898, involving 28 vessels and 162 
persons, of whom not one perished. Indeed, during the entire 
season only 3 persons were lost in 263 disasters on the Lakes, com- 
prising craft of al] descriptions. 

On the Pacific coast there were lost within the scope of the 
service only 13 lives during the entire year, and 11 of these were 
from a small vessel which was capsized more than a mile from 
land and destroyed within ten minutes. 

The results of disasters to vessels of all descriptions within the 
scope of the service aggregate as follows: 


Total number of disasters. ..... 
Total value of property involved - 
Total value of property saved 


~ > 


ee ee eee ae, 


. $6,301, 185 





Total value of property lost .......... $1, 851, 900 
Total number of persons involved... 4,574 
Total number of persons lost... ........-...--.--..-ss.-- hecsieun 63 
Total number of shipwrecked persons succored at stations. 751 
Tota! number of days’ succor afforded ............ evens 1, 460 


Number of vessels totally lost Jileap ein bias tvietsnipcons i 

From this tabulation it will be seen that, were we to regard the 
service divested of all sentiment and clothed in a co'd business 
light, the saving of property alone would justify the annual ap- 
propriation proposed for the fiscal year, which, including $40,000 
for new stations, will amount to $1,611,180, which sum will be 
increased by $88,330 if this amendment raising the pay of surfmen 
be passed. 

But let us pursue this report further and we will find additional 
grounds for our commendation. 

There were during the year 97 persons rescued from positions 
of danger otherwise than from vessels, who would probably have 
perished but for the aid of the surfmen. Of these, 25 had fallen 
from wharves, piers, landings and the like; 9 were bathers who 
were in imminent danger of drowning; 389 were rescued from 
dangerous places from which they were unable toextricate them- 
selves; 10 were on outlying rocks, cribs, or points cut off from 
land by the rising tide; 8 were overcome by exhaustion or ex- 


ice; 1 was recovered fromthe water es re d, but was 
resuscitated; 83 were rescued from a building wrecked by an ex- 
plosion, and 1 was taken from a drifting raft. 

Five hundred and ninety-one stranded vessels were floated off, 
repaired when damaged, piloted out of dangerous situations, and 
in similar ways assisted by the station crews, Minor assistance 
was also afforded to 382 vessels and small craft. One hundred 
and ninety-three vessels running into danger of stranding were 
warned off by the signals of the patrolmen, the most of them prob- 
ably having been saved from serious danger or total loss 

The surfboat was used 773 times, making 1,089 trips. The self- 
righting and self-bailing lifeboat was used 132 times, making 163 
trips. The gasoline launches at the City Point Station (Second 
district) were used 80 times, making 90 trips. Smaller boats 
were used 432 times, making 526 trips. Theriver life skiffs at the 
Louisville station (Ninth district) were used 41 times, making 
The breeches buoy was used 11 times, making 55 trips. 
The wreck gun was employed 17 times, firing 29 shots. ‘The heay- 


| ing stick was used 28 times. 


There were landed by the surfboat, 949 persons; by the lifeboat, 
111; by the gasoline launches, 184; by the river life skiffs, 162; by 
other station boats, 151, and by the breeches buoy, 54. 

In addition to the foregoing, there were miscellaneous rescues 
as follows: 11 persons, by wading out into the surf; 6 persons, by 
a Jadder from shore toa stranded vessel; 6 persons, by a line from 
a sinking vessel to a pier; 2 persons, by means of heaving lines, 
and 1 person was hauled through the surf on the whip line when 
the hawser was not set up. 

I wish I had the time to enter upon the deeds of heroism and 
mercy which have distinguished the service during the past year. 
I earnestly recommend to all the reading of the cel superin- 
tendent’s report. It does one good in these days of commercial 


| activity and absorption to be reminded that there are men in our 


midst whose lives are devoted to works of humanity, valor, and 
self-sacrifice, fot less disinterested and distinguished than the 
deeds of the heroes of history. Well hasit been said that this 
‘*has no peer in the world for its effective work, and no 
paragon in the history of nations for its inspiration.”’ 

The assertion is made boldly. Departmental records nowhere 
show such sure and satisfactory progress in all right directions 
as are exhibited in ‘the short and simple annals” of the Life- 
| Saving Service. We can pause with profit to ourselves to con- 
sider for a moment. in summary form, the statistics of the serv- 
ice from the first little appropriation in 1871 to the close of the 
last fiscal year, June 30, 1899; and were it given to us to read be- 
tween the figures chronicling these disasters and values and res- 
cues of human life and property, if our imagination could but 
carry us to those awful scenes of self-sacrificé and heroism—could 
we see them even reenacted upon the stage of our fancy, though 
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divested of the horror of reality—how deep would be our sense of 
reproach that so worthy an object and so noble a cause had re- 
ceived at our hands such scant consideration. Yet how our 
hearts would throb and swell with pride, tempered with grati- 
tude, that through governmental foresight such deeds were made 
possible, and not less would be our joy that we had ever ready 
men to respond to humanity's call. 

These figures speak for themselves: 

GENERAL SUMMARY 

Of disasters which have occurred within the scope of life-saving operations 

Srom November 1, 1871 (date of introduction of present system), to close of 

fiscal year ending June 30, 1899. 
etal SN AE GI. vn cote cccgionstecti cbvese ecétnbiinibencnbade 
Total value of vessels 


Total value of cargoes. .........-2.-<<.---c.+- nainbene Viibdbaesokt $49, 888, 

Total value of property. involved .... .... .......-00 cece eens --eeeeeee $169, 428, 59° 
Total VERO CC PUOMOTSY GRVOG 6 ecco vic cccccccccoccccsccccecececccess $132, 021,447 
Wa tT DEE os dcnadmabetionennncediesbiaduese beusionhh $37, 407, 152 
Total number of persons involved... ..................-...-.....-. RR O5 
ro RR a ree eee 908 
Total number of persons succored at stations.................-... 14, 27 
Total number of days’ succor afforded .....................--..--.- 36, 659 


Mr. Chairman, the saving of human life up fo the present time 
by and through this service doubtless reaches the great total of 
40,000; tens are lost to-day where thousands perished before the 
service was instituted. In view of this magnificent result can we 
be indifferent toour duty by failing to give more adequate pay to 
the men employed in it. For gaat would go further even now, 
and place upon the pension list the families of those who have 
lost father and husband in line of duty in their ceaseless struggle 
for humanity with storm and sea. I would likewise retire, with 
a suitable provision for their comfort, those who have become 
disabled in the service through the service, or who have served 
faithfully for twenty years, if retirement is then desired. 

The amendment of the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
WANGER] will fix the pay of all surfmen at $65 per month, the 
amount provided in my bill (H. R. 7436). It seems to me that the 
amendment is most opportune; that this is the time and place to 
secure this desired and deserved legislation. Delay may defeat it. 
My interest liés in the accomplishment of this act of justice. I 
care not for the hollow honor which for a few short moments 
may fall to my lot if my bill becomes a law as an independent 
measure. It is the end and object that absorbs my attention. 
Cheerfully do I second the amendment, and with joy will I see it 
enacted into law, that these sturdy men, who year after year are 
called upon to brave dangers before which the stoutest heart 
might quail, and brave them calmly and coolly, without the 
stimulus of excitement which in battle carries men along—oft:- 
times making fictitious heroes of natural cowards—may be encour- 
aged in their noble work by this act of simple justice on the part 
of Con . 

There is nothing fictitions in the heroism of the life savers. 
They are aware of the ible consequences of their every act. 
They take desperate chances, and they know that they are taking 
them. They deliberately go forth to save the lives of others, well 
knowing they are imperiling their own; and this without the hope 
of adequate reward, whether they succeed or whether they fail 
and render up their lives in generous heroic endeavor. 

It is to these surfmen who patrol our coast by night and day in 
all weather that we owe the wonderful work our statistics show. 
They are the men behind the guns. 

The poet has sung of the glories of death for country; men 
rush to conflict and die under the inspiration of martial music; 
nations vote pensions and decorations to the heroes of battlefield 
and war. Then, why not pension these heroes of peace, who, see- 
ing or hearinga brother man, thoughastranger, in the struggleand 
despair of death, plunge into the dark and roaring waters to launch 
a boat upon a sea that threatens to overwhelm, knowing not who 
clings to that tottering aerie in the rigging of the doomed ship, 
expecting no reward save the consciousness that duty expected of 
them by the service has been done, the duty of manhood to itself? 

How often have these attempts failed; how often have the brave 
men rendered up their lives for an unknown brother; how many 
mothers, widows, and children are crying aloud in their destitu- 
tion for our help? Does not this Government owe these afflicted 
ones some consideration? These keepers and crews should be 
ei pa under a pension system. Of them Superintendent Kim- 

says: 

‘*These crews are composed of poor fishermen who live scantily 
and find their main ey pty re in the slender pay they receive 
as surfmen. Grown old or disabled in the service, they sink into 
penury or dependence, and when they lose their lives in disasters 
in attempting to save others, or when they die in the course of 
nature, their death, after all their valuable and heroic service, 
leaves their families in poverty and want. It should be borne in 
mind that they are the very flower of their class—hardy and able 
seamen, dexterous and courageous, matchless in mana boats 
in heavy seas and in the perilcus neighborhood of wrecks, and 
of such approved integrity that the property of mariners and pas- 
angen. —, the cargoes of vessels saved by their efforts, suffer 
no loss ai their 
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The statistics I have referred to show thousands of }j, 
vast amounts of property saved by their exertions, ay.| ;; 
ertions, laborious in themselyes, are often made at t), 
their own existence. 

It should be conceded that the right of sailor and soldier + 
pension is equally theirs, and that when age or infirmity |...” 
upon them, or when they surrender life in the line of ¢),.j; ym 
what they have done and suffered for others to the nation’s)" 
and glory should be remembered to them and theirs ly 4 .; 
nation. The nation’s gratitude should likewise he 6%) 04... 
keepers and crews disabled in the discharge of duty, and to ¥,. 
widows and orphans of those who perish in attempts at ye, 
by extending to them the benefits of a pension system 

I have in mind a case which seems to me particular! y pathet; 
It is but one of many, but will serve to illustrate the point | },,, 
tomake. It is that of a man whoserved some ten years jy 4 \,) 
unteer crew of life savers on Long Island before the inaucurati,, 
of the present system, and who for thirty years last pas! has joo, 
the keeper of the Potunk Station. Old ageisnowupon him. }, 
was ordered some months ago to present himself for exaninyti,, 
as to his physical condition. He did so. The following offic, 
note tells the tale: 5 

DIVISION OF APPOINTMENTS, TREASURY DEPART E 
OFFICE OF THE Secu: 
Washington, D. C.. 

Sir: The certificate of medical inspection in your case having esta)))\.), 

the fact that by reason of your age you do not possess sufficient actiy;; 


physical endurance to properly periorm the duties attached to 
you are informed that your resignation will be accepted if te: 


diately. 
Respectfully, yours, L. J. GAG 


Mr. FRANKLIN C. JEssuP, 
Care of General Superintendent 
United States Life-Saving Service. 


I supplement this cold, concise, heartless official announcemey: 
with a letter received from Mr. Jessup some little time ayo 


LIFE-SAVING SERVICE, THIRD Disrii 
West Hampton Beach, Jani 
Hon. TOWNSEND ScuDDER, M. C, 

DEAR Srr: Will you kindly let me know what action has been take 
garding a retired list for the Life-Saving Service? 

It is five months since I was relieved trom said service. I find that my long 
term—thirty years—as keeper of Potunk life-saving station, to the neglect 
all other business, has completely unfitted me for any other business. Wj. 
I can do many things, I can not find anyone to employ me. I find no business 
man wants to employ an old man. 

Hoping to hear from you.soon, I remain, vex 


or 


atefy] 
1+ 


respectfully, 
ANKLIN C. ‘JESSUP, 
Ex- Keeper Potunk Life Saving Stui 
P. 8.—Please remember me to Mr. Rose. 
How does the story told by these two letters impress this House’ : 
How does it impress the generous people of this land’ Forty 
years of solitude on a lonely beach, separated from home, fami’, 
and friends; forty years of tramping up and down the shores, 
weary miles in season of storm and dangers; forty years of tension 
and anxiety, with eye and ear strained for sight or sound of hiv. 
man distress; forty years of faithful service, sacrifice, danger, 
daring, and heroism; forty years of struggle and fierce combat 
with wind and wave, to defeat their cruel harvest of death, and 
then the book is closed—*‘ By reason of your age you do not possess 
sufficient activity and physical endurance” (for forty years mor. 
rhaps); therefore ** your resignation will be accepted if tendered 
immediately.” 
Not a month, a week, a day, but immediately! Mr. Chairman 
these men render services as taxing and as honorable as ever per- 
formed by soldier on field of battle. Their field is ever one 0! 
danger and struggle; their battle is ever on, and life itself is giver 
up in the ae their duty, yet when age overtakes them 
when they fall in ess on their tempestuous 


ttlefield, they ar 
lost and forgotten, without provision or shelter—the discarded, 
worn-out, faithful servants people. Let us wipe 


an pene 

out this stain, purge ourselves of this ignominy. Let this great 
nation set an example to her children by suitably providing ‘0 
those who have added so greatly to her honor and glory, w) 
have been faithful to the trust she re in them, faithful to het 
and to humanity. [Loud applause. 


The Results of Three Years of Republican Supremacy. 


SPEECH 
HON. JOSEPH W. BABCOCK, 


OF WISCONSIN, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Monday, May 28, 1900, 
On the bill (H. R. 9833) to establish a code of laws for the District of (lum) * 
Mr. BABCOCK said: 
Mr. Speaker: There is no brighter 
than that which tells the story of the A 


in our national )istory 
nistration of W han 








McKinley. Its achievements at home and abroad have won new 

jaurels for the ~ ye party. President Lincoln guided the 

‘ountry through four years of civil war to an honorable peace. 
j He gave freedom to 4,000,000 slaves. He led the contending 

sisterhood of States to a urfion that nothing can sever. He be- 

jongs to the nation as no man but Washington had belonged to 
it, and it was the Republican party that gave him to the nation. 

president McKinley has ed forward the work of the immor- 
tal Lincoln. Under we have fought a successful foreign war; 
we have added millions of square miles to our territory; we have 
firmly established the national credit by placing the country upon 

the gold basis; our bonds command a higher premium and pay a 

jower rate of interest than those of any European power; our do- 

mestic and export trades have expanded so rapidly that produc- 

tion can scarcely keep up with the demand; our mechanics are 

working overtime, and an eraof universal prosperity has followed 

the bitter years of depression under the last Democratic Adminis- 
ion. 

re are approaching the time when the American people must 

choose their leader for the next four years. The same candidates 

are before them as in the last Presidential election. Which will 

they choose? Shall it be William McKinley, whose wise, firm 
guidance has gained us those victories of peace and war to which 
1 have alluded; or shall it be William Jennings Bryan, who 
stands for a debased currency, for a cowardly foreign policy, for 
a surrender of the outlying possessions, won by the skill and 
prowess of our brave soldiers and sailors, and for principles and 
solicies that would substitute anarchy and ruin for the reign of 
aw and order? I can not doubt the answer that the people will 
give to these questions next November. They will triumphantly 
reelect President McKinley by an increased majority; and they 
will decree the continued Republican control of this House. 

Mr. Speaker, I have recited briefly the brilliant achievements of 
these three years of Republican rule. I purpose now to review, in 
some little detail, the work of the several departments of adminis- 
tration that has contributed to this result. 

Mr. Bryan’s chief attacks have always been against the financial 
policy of the Republican party. His argument has been that its 
opposition to free coinage of silver would make money scarce, de- 
press prices and wages, stifle industry and enterprise, and make 
the poor poorer than ever. Let us look at the facts. 

At the end of the third year of President Cleveland’s last term 
the money in circulation was,in round numbers,a billion and a 
half of dollars, Atthe end of President McKamley’s third year it 
was $2,000,000,000. In the third year of Cleveland the circulation 
of money was $21.53 per capita of the population. In the third 
year of McKinley it is $26.12 per capita. This does not look like 
making money scarce. At the end of President Cleveland's third 
year the gold circulation was $490,000,000; but at the end of Presi- 
dent McKinley's third year it was $786,000,000, an increase of nearly 
three hunted tnillions. 

Two-thirds of the increase of circulation has been in gold, the 
metal that Mr. Bryan said would make money scarce and throw 
the opeaaey into poverty and decay. To complete the refuation 
of Mr, Bryan’s prophecies, there was eee $75,000,000 more of 
silver circulation at the end of President McKinley’s third year 
= at the end of President Cleveland's third year cf his second 

erm. 

Let us now turn to Mr, Bryan's prediction of the stagnation of 
industry if his “16 to 1” policy was not accepted by the people. 
The figures of our domestic industry as a whole are not accessible. 
They are not necessary, as every intelligent man knows whether 
or not labor is plenty, wages good, and agricultural prices away 
above the quotations of three 


years ago. 
For our trade we have the figures. During the first 
three years of Cleveland's second Administration our imports 


amounted to $2,898,000,000; during the first three years of Mc- 

Kinley’s Administration our imports amounted to $2,296,000,000, 

or onger the Dingley tariff act, during prosperous times and great 

activity, our imports were 

period of the Cleveland 

filled with distress and want. 
Now glance for a moment at our 

unde tO end a 

n 
McKinley Administ: ; 


a difference of 


,000,000 less than during the same 
istration, when the country was 


exports. During the first 
Administration our exports 
and during the first three years of the 
our exports amounted to$3,828,000,000— 
,000,000 in our favor in exports, and a differ- 

in our favor in imports, which, added to- 


total of $852,000,000 in our favor during the 


blican rule, . 
cea: of exports ¢ sana ; Sear. 000 $00; dare 

over was 000,000; dur- 
years of the McKinley Administration our ex- 


apeete was $1,531 000, showing the same 
$852,000 ,000. This condition is the result 
pronounced tion of the Republi- 


question, which given confidence to 
enterprises. 
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But I have not yet told the brightest part bf the story. That 
part consists in the figures concerning our export of manufac- 
tures. Manufacturing implies skilled labor, skilled labor means 
high wages, and high wages mean a gooidl demand for all the 
vroducts of agriculture. In the three years of President Cleve- 
and to which I have so often referred, our exports of manufac- 
tures amounted to $568,000,000, but in the three years of Presi- 
dent McKinley they amounted to $998,000,000, an average gain of 
$143,000,000 per year. 

A gratifying fact in the increase of our importations is that 
nearly one-half now consists of materials for use in our domestic 
manufactures, These crude materials do not compete with our 
own products; but, on the contrary, give increased employment 
to labor engaged in producing for the home market, and enable us 
to send our manufactures out into the markets of the world. 

The first act of President McKinley after his inauguration was 
to assemble Congress in special session to provide revenue for the 
Government by a tariff that would not pauperize our own work- 
ing people. The Democratic tariff of 1894 had so cut the revenue 
that we were in the humiliating and hurtful position of borrowing 
money to carry on the Government in atime of peace. A treas- 
ury that should have been full was empty, and loan after loan 
was syndicated in Wall street at huge profits to the money lenders. 

A bankrupt government makes a bankrupt people, and that was 
just the condition that the Republican party found existing onits 
return to power three years ago. The ‘‘tariff for revenue only” 
had driven away the steady, growing revenue that was coming in 
under the McKinley tariff of 1890, and the promises of abundant 
employment, good wages, and large export of American manu- 
factures had turned to empty performance. 

Just eleven days after his inauguration President McKinley had 
both Houses of Congress in session, and sixteen days later the 
House sent to the Senate the Dingley tariff bill. The special mes- 
sage of the President had called for a bill that would supply ample 
revenues for ordinary expenses; that would pay the interest and 
reduce the principal of the debt, largely increased under the Demo- 
cratic Administration, and that would insure the full and prompt 
payment of liberal pensions to the survivors, widows, and orphans 
of the civil war. 

It called for a bill thas would preserve the home market to our 
own producers; that would revive and increase manufactures, 
relieve and encourage egriculture, extend domestic and foreign 
commerce, and ‘‘ render to labor in every field the useful occupa- 
tion, the liberal wages, and the adequate rewards to which skill 
and industry are justly entitled.” I quote the very words of Mr. 
McKinley in order to ask if those very demands have not been 
most bountifully fulfilled. 

By aid of the Dingley tariff, Mr. Speaker, we have supplied 
ample revenues to the Government; we have paid the interest and 
provided for the reduction of the national debt; we have paid 
prompt and liberal pensions without oppression of the taxpayers; 
we have preserved the home market, revived and enlarged manu- 
factures and commerce, rescued agricultural industry from its 
depression, and opened to labor of every kind its adequate reward. 

Wlren the schedules of the Dingley tariff were in preparation, 
the revenue experts came with tables and figures showing that a 
customs revenue of half a million dollars aday would be needed, 
but they confessed that they could not quite see how it was to be 
obtained without sacrificing some of our home industries, or fet- 
tering our manufacturing export trade by restrictive duties on its 
imported materials. Well! The Dingley tariff is producing con- 
siderably more than its required half a million of revenue a day, 
and no sacrifice has been made of home industry or of the export 
trade. The explanation is simple—we Republicans believed that 
the energy and enterprise of the people would supply the Govern- 
ment with revenue and themselves with home and foreign mar- 
kets if we removed from their path the obstacles that experience 
had shown to lie in the Democratic tariff act. 

The Wilson tariff of 1894 professed to be, above all things, ‘‘a free 
raw material” tariff for the encouragement of ourmanufacturing 
export trade. Yet our largest yearly export of manufactures un- 
der it was less than $230,000,000; and now, four years after the 
high-water mark of the Wilson tariff, our yearly export of manu- 
—* is touching the $400,000,000 mark under the Dingley 
tari . 

This year, too, we are importing $300,000,000 worth of manu- 
facturers’ materials, a large part of which is to be sold abroad, 
after paying wages to American skilled labor. Mr. Bryan and 
his party denounced the Dingley tariff as calculated to destroy 
our foreign trade and to shut our industries in upon our own re- 
sources. But our exports to Great Britain and Germany, our 
largest customers, have increased materially, and so has the whole 
volume of oar trade with them; as also with Canada, Italy, 
Japan, China, and other countries. 

e Dingley tariff and the currency act—I yoke them together 
as the two great achievements of peace by our Republican Admin- 
istration—a boundless industry, and a sound currency with which 
to conduct it, Not only a sound currency, but, as incident to it, 
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the putting into circulation of many millions of dollars at a time 
when trade and commerce are active and need money in circula- 
tion; the saving of greater millions by a reduction of the rate of 
interest in the debt; the payment of $25,000,000 of old bonds; the 
substitution of long-time bonds, ata lower rate of interest, for the 
short-time bonds, calling for a higher interest rate; the facilities 
thereby afforded for many years for an increasing bank circula- 
tion, and the time gained thereby for eventually providing an 
equally secure but more flexible bank currency, when the national 
debt shall all have been paid. 

I ask where would now be our finances, our revenues, our do- 
mestic industry, and our foreign trade if the Democracy had suc- 
ceeded in 1896? Where will those great interests, each and all, be 
three years hence if a Democratic President and a Democratic 
House of Representatives should be elected next November? 

President McKinley took over from his predecessor an unsettled 
controversy with Spain and did his best, though vainly, to bring 
it to a peaceful and honorable close. 

We began the Spanish war with an ame of less than 29,000 
efficers and men, and ended it four months later with an organ- 
ized and fully equipped force of nearly ten times that number. 
This means that more than a quarter of a million of capable men 
were withdrawn from the farm, the mine, the factory, the store, 
and office, and the various other haunts of industry and civil life, 
and converted into marching and fighting units, with no other 
thought or purpose than to uphold the honor of the flag.. It 
means that our wealth, our credit, our resources in hands and 
brains, our machinery and material of every sort, were turned 
with incredible swiftness and profusion from their ordinary uses 
to the painful but necessary exigencies of war. 

I say nothing now of the patriotism, the self-sacrifice, the dis- 
interestedness, the public spirit and pascety, among all ranks 
and classes of our people, whether individually or collectively, 
that marked their response to the trumpet callof war. Thetheme 
is too large if not too high for the present occasion. For the 
same reason I say nothing of the spontaneous rushing together of 
the North and the South, as though they never had been apart; 
of the Blue and the Gray, as though they never had beenantago- 
nistic colors; of the veterans who had worn those colors; and, 
more than all, of the sons and daughters of those veterans, who, 
in sight of an aroused and united country, forgot all they had 
heard about the division of that country before their time. 

The war with Spain, Mr. Speaker, was a people’s war, and well 
our people did their part in it. But the vote of the people in No- 
vember, 1896, had pn upon William McKinley the duty, in 
1898, of avoiding that war if it could be honorably averted; of 
preparing for it when it could no longer be avoided with honor, 
and of conducting it to thut speedy and successful conclusion 
which the popular feeling and confidence demanded, And Wil- 
liam McKinley did not fail, or ever falter, in any point of that 
duty, Like his t predecessor, Abraham Lincoln, he person- 
ally associated himself with cnere pean of the war, and in less 
than four months drove from the Western Hemisphere one of the 
oldest of the world’s military powers, that had been intrenched 
here for more than four hundred years. : 

In the ‘‘warroom” at the White House during the four months 
of hostilities we had an example of the intelligent and thorough 
way in which he met-the grave responsibilities of his place. Into 
that room came all the information upon which the plans for the 
shifting phases of the war were based; out from it went the in- 
stractions under which those plans were executed. If, before the 
end came, the President looked aged and worn, as the newspapers 
of the time tell us, what better proof could we ask of the reality 
of the strain under which he lived and the fidelity with which he 
met the exigencies of that strain? 

Even in times of peace the constitutional post of Commander in 
Chief is no sinecure; what itis in war we know from the recorded 
experiences of Presidents Madison, Polk, and Lincoln. Our sys- 
tem of government is so organized that when the country is at 
war the President is the one man of the multitude engaged in the 
direction of the war who is compelled to view and to act within the 
whole arena of the contest. is political functions, likewise, are 
more arduous in a time of war than in \ 

Scarcely more than a month after the outbreak of hostilities 
the Administration was ready with an expedition designed to 
‘capture the garrison at Santi and assist in capturing the har- 
bor and fleet of the enemy.” Up to that time it looked as if 
the fixed militsry problem was to form and land in the late au- 
tumn an army large and strong enough to capture the powerful 
and well-defended garrison at a. But it is always the un- 
expected that happens. Cervera’s fleet had gone into the harbor 
at Santiago, and its capture or destruction there would apparently 
ene the enemy without means of sustaining the great army at 

abana. 

That we were ready so soon to take advantage of the sudden 
cpesrtnnty “90 fortunate, and we owe it to the wisdom and 
energy of the Administration that we were ready, In two weeks 
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from the time that the preparatory order was given, thirty 
transports, collected and fitted with extraordinary dispati.), | f 
Tampa with 815 officers and 16,000 men, together with thei, ..., . 
page, and eight days afterwards were landed at Daiquiri, ‘j,., 
advanced 8 miles to Siboney, to establish a base of supply. 

Two days after the landing a cavalry brigade, acting 4. 
fantry, stormed and carried the trenches at La Guasima.: , ;,,.) t 
that brought renown to the white and colored regulars, the ;,,...) 
riders, and some of the gallant commanders, living ani jan 
Just a week later the strong position of El Caney was carrie, \); 
assault after a struggle lasting from early morning unti| »/;.;. 
noon. Then came the crowning victory at San Juan Hill, whi), 
gave our forces command of Santiago. Negotiation then t,)); ;),, 

lace of fighting, and on the 14th of July, three weeks after {),, 
anding, the campaign ended by the surrender of the S)anjicy 
forces, numbering 23,000 officers and men, on terms that coy. 
ported at once with American interests, the honor of a |jrayo 
enemy, and the dictates of humanity. 

To estimate the importance of this Santiago campaign, we iys+ 
remember that the Spanish forces in all Cuba numbered 111); 
officers and 215,000 men, including regulars, volunteers anq 
guerrillas. What our forces did in three weeks, with much Jess 
than 20,000 officers and men, against an eighth part of the Spanish 
army, saved us the necessity of sending ten times the number to 
Cuba, and spending as many months as we spent weeks, in mak. 
ing a decisive impression. What we were spared we can now 
better appreciate by contrasting our experience with that of the 
large British army in South Africa, compelled to divide its {irc¢, 
as we should have been, against a multitude of positions, defended 
by inferior numbers, but favored .by the nature of the country 
and their better knowledge of local conditions, , 

It was the result of the Santiago campaign that enabled us to 
spare 11,000 officers and men for the expedition to the far Philip. 
pines and to hoist our flag over Manila so early as the 13th day of 
August—less than four months after the outbreak of war. The 
same result gave us the means of sending 17,000 officers and men 
to Porto Rico, garrisoned by an equal number of Spanish troo))s 
and of ending the war there within three weeks of the first land- 
ing by a part of the force. That the Spanish war was rushed on 
our part is true, and the rush caused some confusion and )hard- 
ship, but never in the history of the world have such great result: 
been achieved in so shorta time and withso small a loss of human 
life. Itis to the credit of President McKinley and his Adminis 
tration that, having carefully studied the prospect, they took the 
unavoidable risks of an energetic policy. 

Immediately after the preliminaries of peace were signed, the 
discharge of some 30,000 men, temporarily added to the Regula 
Army, began, as did the muster outof thevolunteers. Exclusive o! 
regulars, 64,000 officers and men were brought home from Cuba 
Porto Rico, Hawaii, and the Philippines, and new garrisons organ 
ized and sent to thosestations. In Cuba, Porto Rico, and the !hil 
ippines the Army has been obliged to administer the civil govern 
ment, Customs, internalrevenue, taxes, navigation, public schools 
sanitation, road building, courts of justice, police, and local gov 
ernments and functions of every sort have been in its charge. 

By means of the telegraph, the telephone, and flash and flag siz 
naling, and the building and management of nearly 7,000 mies 0! 
new lines, the Army has kept up communication for itself, the 
people, and the authorities at Washington, Army medicine ana 
surgery have served both the troops and the local population. 
Among our troops the rate of senna | from disease was es: 
than 26 in the thousand, scarcely more than half the rate of thé 
civil war. Ocean transport service is a uew thing to our Army 
administration, yet 300,000 persons have been transported withou' 
loss or serious discomfort, and at this moment our Army trans 
port fleet supplies the model for the world. 

At the outbreak of the war our seacoast ordnance consisted 0! 
63 guns and 88 mortars. During the short time that the wa 
lasted these were doubled, and 25 of the principal harbors mined. 
Seacoast fortification is still going on, and our chief harbors are 
already fairly secure. The troops in ame ane field were armeé 
and accoutered as fast as organized, some 250,000 complete sets 0! 
infantry equipments and 26,000 — sets of horse equipments 
being turned out within a hundred 8. 

More s' g was the creation of 30 mounted field baiteriet 
of six guns each, with all their Sennen, without using more 
than half the capacity of the public and private ordnance }|auts 
for that kind of work. The expeditions that went to Cuba, !’0:to 
Rico, and the Philippines took with them a supply of maps an! of 
military, geographical and statistical information that prove: re- 
markably accurate and serviceable, and reminds us, by contrast, 
of the aoe ome a been = gl tl : — 
Africa, to out. ts own cost, nearly everything that shou 
have been known beforehand. a 

The Spanish war and its resultant native revolt in the P)i!ip- 
Eoting ant cast uw the mili t the work of en- 

an 


— 


three 


tary departmen 
260,000 volunteers, of whom 225,000 hav 











‘ ed, paid off, and senthome. For the Regular Army 
been, discon have t been enlisted, of whom 34,000 have been dis- 
I ‘ged, paid, and sent home. For each of the 360,000 men en- 
a nd the nearly 260,000 discharged a written record exists, 
lis wing who he was and what he was at the time of enlistment, 
= hysical condition when he entered the service, and his entire 
military history. ding hi 

In addition to enlisting and recording him and keeping a record 
f his Army life, he has been clothed, armed, equipped, fed, 
odged, aid, gto — = Jeeeny Bape ham by 

sea, Multiply this record and service for each one 
- ue number enlisted and discharged, and add the vested 
and provisions made for more than 20,000 commissioned officers, 
and one may Sommcmoene See of = _ ot the ey branch 
administration been called upon to perform. 

oe the present Administration the Navy has shown itself 

COtY Ot EE eed wading fome upon thie srt of the be. 

ntiago, whic of the na- 

0 ieee: were not accidents, but the results of the thorough 

preparations of the fleets for the crucial test of war. For this 
preparation, this readiness to meet the supreme moment for which 

a navy is commrucees -_ ened those who administer the 

airs of the Navy should have credit. 

~ glory goes to our press reate in comment yous = to 

hose officers and men who seiz e opportunities of war to ren- 

der conspicuousservice; but in remembering them let us not forget 
those who labor without ceasing to secure the fleet in a condition 
of high efficiency and to place at the disposal of the commanding 
officers an abundance of the supplies without which the fleet is 
powerless. 
More than a month before the Maine was destroyed in the har- 
bor of Habana the Secretary of the Navy began to mobilize the 
ships of the Navy and to take such other measures as would place 
at the disposal of the officers in command the full power of our 
naval force. 

Upon the passage of the bill appropriating $50,000,000 for the 
national defense, a board was organized for the purchase of aux- 
iliary ships, and, after careful examination, 102 ships of various 
types were secured at a total cost of nearly $18,000,000. Of these 
vessels, all but two were merchant ships, pleasure yachts, tugs, 
colliers, and other craft of the commercial type, which were rap- 
idly overhauled at the different navy-yards, and some of them 
provided with light-armor protection and suitably armed. 

Some of these vessels were ready at the outbreak of the war, 
and within two months from the declaration of war all were in 
commission and in active service. Some were used as auxiliary 
war vessels, and others to supply the fleets with coal and amimu- 
nition, fresh water, and provisions. For the care of the sick and 
wounded the Selace was fitted out as a complete hospital, and to 
make repairs to vessels at sea the Vulcan was fitted as a modern 
machine shop. Tomeet the increased demands on the navy-yards 
the force was virtually doubled by the middle of April. 

Besides the ships added to the Navy by purchase, 15 revenue 
cutters and 4 light-house tenders were transferred from the Treas- 
ury Department to the Navy, and 4 of the great Atlantic liners 
and 1 great Pacific liner were chartered. In all, 128 ships were 
added to the naval establishment. To man these vessels 225 offi- 
cers were ordered from the retired list to active duty; 856 officers 
were noone my ree ey PETC and the enlisted force was 
increased from 12, 0 over 24,000 men. 

It was an enormous task, Mr. Speaker, to make all these addi- 
tional ships ready for war service and secure the necessary guns 
for them, and to keep all the fleets supplied with coal, ammuni- 
tion, and provisions. Yet this was only a part of the work which 
the Navy Department had in hand. For the protection of the 
coasts of the United States an auxiliary nava! force had to be 
created, officered and manned by the naval militia of the United 
States. A coast signal service was also established, which kept 
our coast line from Maine to Texas under observation, to give 
pe of the approach of an enemy’s vessel or of suspicions 

any kind. 

The openeanan ot the Asiatic and North Atlantic squadrons are 
so well known that it is not necessary to speak of them in detail. 

. We all know that their work was so well done that the power of 
Spain was from the sea, and Cuba, Porto Rico, and the 
— verned for centuries, taken from under her 

as the claims of the Administration to the approval of the peo- 
ple for its management of the Navy rests not alone on its war 
record. The upbuilding of the new Navy has gone steadily for- 
ward, and has wisely and liberally cooperated in the 
ae of increasing our naval strength. The entire 

‘story of naval warfare for a thousand years does not furnish 
any comparison to eee fees naval engagements of the late 
Qos in Manila the other off the coast of Cuba. In 
of te two the Spanish navy was swept off of the face 

the earth, 4 loss on our side of only one human life. His- 
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tory records nothing like it, and all honor is due the American 
avy. 

Since the accession of President McKinley a Republican Con- 
gress has authorized the construction of 49 ships, with a total 
displacement of 155,480 tons. This includes 6 battle ships of the 
first class, 3 armored cruisers of the first class, 4 monitors, and 6 
protected cruisers, 

The current naval appropriation bill, as it passed this House, 
adds to this formidable list 2 battle ships of the first class, 3 
armored cruisers of the first class, and 8 protected cruisers, with 
a total displacement of 90,000 tons. There have been completed 
and placed in commission in the same time a total of 32 vessels, 
with an aggregate displacement of 52,681 tons. No preceding 
Administration approaches this record of naval construction. 

The present Administration received as a legacy from its pred- 
ecessor a pension roll of some 974,000 beneficiaries, and, though 
death makes great havoc in the ranks of the old soldiers, the roll 
had grown to over 991,000 at the end of last June, the latest date 
for which I can find official information. The average loss to the 
pension roll from natural causes is about 45,000 names a year, so 
that the net gain of.17,000 in about two and a quarter years means 
that under this Administration nearly 5,000 new pensions per 
month have been granted. 

Contrast the figures just given with those under the preceding 
Democratic Administration, which cut the payments by nearly 
$17,000,000 in its first year. In other words, while $156,000,000 
had been disbursed for pensions in the last year of President 
Harrison, the payments fell to $139,000,000 in the first year of 
President Cleveland. The present fiscal year will end on the 30th 
of June, and there will then have been paid for pensions more 
than $140,000,000 in the twelve months. With 135,000 names 
gone from the roll since the present Administration has had charge 
of it, the quarterly payments for pensions equal those of the last 
Administration. 

Including pensions granted directly by Congress, the Pension 
Office is now issuing new certificates to survivors and widows at 
the rate of 4,000 per month, and increases and increased ratings 
at the rate of 4,850 per month. No other country, in any period 
of the world’s history, has had the fairness and courage of our 
own in doing justice to its defenders and their dependents first, 
and counting the cost afterwards. Itis tothe Republican party and 
Republican Administrations that the people owe the broad, gener- 
ous pension policy from which we shall never depart and to which 
every government in Europe in which the masses have an influ- 
ential voice must eventually come. 

President Lincoln declared that the nation would take care of 
the soldiers and his dependents, and the facts and figures I have 
given show that the duty he foresaw and pledged the country to 
perform has fallen to faithful hands. 

One achievement of the McKinley Administration, the impor- 
tance of which is not generally known, deserves mention here. I 
refer to the collection from the Pacific Railway Companies of 
their indebtedness to the Government. This indebtedness had 
extended over a long term of years, and so much indulgence had 
been shown it that more than one-half of the $130,000,000 due was 
for unpaid interest. Many plans for its settlement had been be- 
fore Congress at one time or another, but it was reserved for a 
Republican Administration, with its capacity for handling great 
questions, to succeed soon after its Democratic predecessor had 
failed. 

The settlement was arranged by a commission, consisting of 
the Secretaries of the Treasury and the Interior, and the Attorney- 
General. So skillful was the management of the Government's 
case that within six months the sum of $124,421,607 was collected. 

The names of the several corporations and the amounts paid by 
them are as follows: 

Union Pacific, cash ......-.. ehiatianbiesiaiars paid clint Bint didil aiibbedinnS $58, 448, 223. 75 
I a a mesh tt biiitasitntenimeiaie 6, 308, 000. 00 
Central and Western Pacific: 
DE Rode ca~cese MRUiMabtndadecdeceddkack cenddqccsancccce 2b) COS 
EE. duis cbdieu thotus eegue sens cussreceus - 47,050,172. 36 
Kansas Pacific, divided; on deficiency due United States, cash. 821, 897. 70 


MR dda pancvies ad adbw bate ddbinde cba thes « , = . 124,421,607.95 


Since the notes.for $47,050,172.36 were received by the Govern- 
ment, a large proportion of them have been paid. 

It was alleged to the present Administration that its predeces- 
sor had consented to a proposition, advanced by the reorganization 
committee of the Union Pacific Railway Company, that the Union 
Pacific and the Kansas Pacific roads should be sold to new owners 
for $43,000,000, free of the public claims. This agreement was re- 
pudiated by President McKinley. The whole amount due from 
the Union Pacific and one-half of the amount separately duefrom 
the Kansas Pacific were consequently collected, or mere than 
$22,700,000 in excess of the sum for which the last Democratic 
Administration was represented as being cheerfully willing to 
settle. 

When we remember the enormous material benefits that have 
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accrued to the country from the construction of these trans-con- 
tinental lines of communication, and the advantage which the 
Government has had by way of reduced rates of transportation 
and service over them, the participation of the Government in 
the construction and maintenance of these enterprises has been 
fully justified. 

Under President McKinley the best traditions of the State De- 

yartment have been jealously preserved. Our foreign relations 

ave been marked by vigor and robustness, but tempered always 
by wise and prudent counsel. The perplexing problems insepar- 
able from a foreign war were skillfully solved, and triumphs no 
less important have since been won. Our trade relations with 
the Orient have been preserved from injury in the impending 
partitioning of China. 

By promptly taking up the matter, and handling it with rare 
skill and delicacy, the Administration obtained assurances from 
the European countries occupying spheres of influence in China 
that our exports should continue to reach that market through 
the ‘‘open door” guaranteed to us by treaty. Through the State 
Department the path is thus blazed for further extension of our 
foreign markets. That Department is brought less into touch 
with the —_ than other departments, but its work is in some 
respects the most important of all. 

Our ambassadors to Great Britain and the Continent have never 
been surpassed collectively by those representing any previous 
Administration. Choate at louie. Porter at Paris, White at 
Berlin, Tower at St. Petersburg, Harris at Vienna, Draper at 
Rome, and Storer at Madrid form a diplomatic corps whose work 
would reflect credit upon the proudest nation of Europe. The 
great powers are always represented at Washington by some of 
their ablest diplomats—men who have made diplomacy a study 
and who devote their lives to the work. The United States have 
no school of diplomatic training.’ Our ambassddors and ministers 
are relieved at each change of Administration. 

In few instances have they received special education for their 
duties; yet itis doubtful if Great Britain and the continental 

owers are better represented in the United States than are the 
Jnited States in Europe. There is something in the American 
fiber—it may be the American spirit, it may be the character of 
our institutions, or it may be a combination of fortunate circum- 
stances, | know not which—that makes the American the most 
adaptable of men. Without special training, he always rises to 
his opportunity. He has courage, tact, and intelligence. He may 
lack sometimes the courtly address and shifty methods that are 
associated with diplomacy, but he usually accomplishes his pur- 
pose, and he does this by methods more direct and more in keep- 
ing with the spirit of our Government. 

Under the present Administration, the consular service has ex- 
tended its good work in the promotion of trade. Its success has 
been so great that Great Britain and Germany are paying us the 
eompliment of considering how their couseier services can be 
made to rivalour own. There is criticism of consuls and consul- 
ates here and there, and the traveling and commercial classes 
have not been slow to point out defects in the service; but as a 
whole, it reflects the spirit of the American people. Just as our 
industries have outstripped those of other countries, so the typical 
American consul has exhibited practical qualities which compen- 
sate for the lack of qualities of a more social character. 

On the other hand, foreigners often complain that their con- 
suls are overtrained; that they. have been selected with refer- 
ence rather to their diplomatic functions than to promoting the 
nterests of commerce. Our consuls are not ect; but as a 
class they are keenly alive to every suggestion that may widen 
American markets abroad. This feature of the consular service 
has been made very prominent by the McKinley Administration, 
and there is now scarcely a corner of the world that is not being 
officially canvassed in be of American products, 

The growth of manufactures in no way ampees the importance 
of our agricultural interests. Three years of Republican admin- 
istration have added untold millions to our agricultural wealth. 
To bring the resources of the Government nearer to the farmer, 
the planter, and the stock grower, the methods of the great De- 
seo wo: to which our agricultural interests are intrusted have 

n almost revolutionized under the present Administration. 
The subject is too large and varied for treatment in detail. Ican 
but glance at what the Department of Agriculture has been doing 


these last three years. 
Foreign markets for our icultural products have been ag- 
gressively sought for and csleveie producers here and consumers 


there have been supplied with information, opportunity, and in- 
ducement to come together; domestic consumption has been in- 
creased by merciless exposure of adulterations; crop reports, so 
seriously affecting prices, are now promptand accurate, and kept 
from manipulation by speculators; new fruits and plants, wr 
to flourish and be profitable, have been liberally tested, studied, 
and distributed; the farmer has been warned cahauast against 
debased seeds arti fertilizers; tobacco and sugar cultivation have 
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received the attention which their importance demanis. ., 
part of the country has been classified according to jt, ,..,, ee 
tural possibilities and advantages; the experimental sta: 
every section have been vitalized, and a real beginnings |...) .." 
made toward an economic use and reproduction of our erat ;, 
est wealth. —— 

The losses of our farmers from diseases and epidei; 
horses, cattle, sheep, and hogs have been greatly reduce) T) 
losses from injurious affections of fruits, grains, plants, andy. 
tables have been reduced in a like proportion. A great o... 
sion of cattle and meat inspections has preserved an. 
the home and foreign markets for live and dead s{ 
enhanced the prices obtained on the farm and ranye. 
all of the last three years ceaseless attention has been gjycy ; 
the great subject of the reclamation of arid lands and \s,.),.. 
soils, and to the reseeding of those vast cattle ranges that jj., 
been eaten bare. _ 

Weather predictions and warnings have been bronchi wii);, 
the reach of almost every energetic farmer. He is prom))tly 1,);. 
fied of untimely droughts, rains, and frosts, and the broad gayop 
methods of the present Administration are shown in the carry);\, 
of these predictions and warnings into remote and sparsely <¢/t led 
regions of the South and West, which had been previously you. 
lected. In these beneficent activities of this great Deparinient . 
Government our island wards Cuba and Porto Rico have y,; 
been overlooked. 

In the Post-Office Department rapid strides have been made, ay4 
new improvements and added facilities for rapidly hanling 4) 
mails have been brought into service. The rural free deliver, 
that. great achievement of the McKinley Administration whj°); 
has brought the agricultural classes closely in touch with the 
great throbbing business centers of the country, is now an esta). 
lished fact and successful far beyond the expectation of its wary. 
est friends, 

I had the honor to advocate the establishment of the rural free. 
delivery system in its early stages, when the opposition to what 
was termed this ‘‘experiment” was pronounced and large, but 
to-day it is impossible for the Department to supply the demand 
for the extension of this system, and [ believe that in the near 
future, nine-tenths of the rural or agricultural sections of the 
country will have their mail daily delivered at their doors. 

This, Mr. Speaker, is only a part of the record of the Republican 
party. It stood at its birth for human freedom and for the largest 
liberty of the individual. Its corner stone was opposition to the 
extension of slavery. Aided by loyal Democrats, it stamped out 
secession, emancipated 4,000,000 of slaves, and restored the Union. 
It established the national banking system, it brought about the 
resumption of specie payments. : 

Its protective-tariff policy has made us the great manufacturing 
nation of the world, giving employment at the highest rate of 
wages to millions of American workingmen. It has carrie toa 
successful conclusion the war with Spain. It has enacted finan- 
cial legislation that has placed the country upon the gold basis, 
and firmly established our credit at home and abroad. It is es. 
sentially the party of the people. It represents every principle 
for which Jefferson and Jackson stood, and it is to-day, as it 
always has been, the party of liberty, progress, and enlightenment. 

Contrast with’ this the record of the Democratic party. When 
the Republican yee was born, in 1856, the Democratic party was 
the advocate and supporter of slavery. It opposed the nationai- 
banking system, it opposed the resumption of specie payments, 
and it has steadily supported every financial heresy wit! which 
the country has been confronted. It favored the payment of the 
national debt in greenbacks, when paper money wasat a discount. 

Four years ago it sought to destroy the national credit and to 
degrade our financial policy. It sought to recognize thie so-called 
revolutionary government of Cuba, knowing that such recognition 
would embarrass, if not entirely prevent, ourexpulsion of Sjanish 
rule there. Failing in this it recommended fresh issues of re 
deemable paper money to defray the expenses of the Spanis! wir. 

If elecul in power it would initiate a foreign policy repuynant 
to the intelligence and the best interests of the people. It !1as no 
omy for constructive legislation. Its notion of statesmanship 
is blind opposition to all mblican policies, The Wilson tariff 
act was largely responsible for the pa of 1898, which was not 
relieved until the eleciton of Mr. McKinley. It can not construct; 
it can only destroy. Its greatest str has been to criticise, 
obstruct, en the policy of the mblican party since its 
organization, ng to defeat measures that all acknowledged 
wise, simply because they were ie oe . 

Twice only in forty years have the people placed it in pow. 
Its occasional victories fall like a blight upon the country. They 
are invariably followed by distrust and confusion in busilicss, 
and by policies that hamper the t industries to which the 

look for support, and the interests of which are ')- 
y connected one with another. ' 
itis y conceivable that, with this record of ignorance a0 
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jmbecility, the Democratic party should again be returned to | of that committee, knows that the election laws of Georgia were 
ower. The election of Mr. Bryan would at once check the | fair and honest and that any complaints made against them for 

abounding prosperity that surrounds us, and result in four years | twenty years past were unfounded. 
more of uncertainty, distrust, and paralysis of business. Itisfor| Mr. Chairman, we have a constitntional provision which pro- 
the American people to decide which of the two parties they will vides the qenientons for voters, one of which provides that 
lace in power. Shall it be the Republican party, with its bril- there shall be paid a capitation tax in order to qualify people to 
Fant achievements of forty years; or the Democratic party, which | vote. Are we peculiar in that? I hold in my hand the law of 
has not to its credit a single act of legislation that has not been | Rhode Island, which not only imposes the tax, but makes it a 
hurtful to the country? crime not to pay it; and the supreme court of Rhode Island, no 
longer ago than Novemter 27, 1899, declared to the legislature, 
: when inquired about it, if such a law as that were constitutional, 
Elections in the South, that it not only did not violate the Constitution of the United 
Saehcnmteclsinene States, but it did not violate the constitution of Rhode Island. So 





the poor white voter in Rhode Island must not only pay his poll 


SPEECH tax in order to vote; but if he does not pay it, he must go to jail. 
oF ~ yet the gentleman from North Carolina, with his great wis- 
mon dom, with his great knowledge that he parades before the House, 
H O N ° © ° L ° B A R T L E I T ’ arraigns the State of Georgia and other States in this Union that 
OF GEORGIA, lie south of the Potomac River for fraudulent election laws and 
fraudulent ballot-box methods. 

In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, Lawyer that he is, the walking encyclopedia that he claims to 

+o Go} » - atioaes . a) in Seite : 
Friday, February 2, 1900. be, this Solomon that half knows everything, Mr. Chairman, did 


not call attention to asingle election law orto a single case except 

The House being in Committee of the Whole House on the state of the | in his own State. This apostate to the teaching and doctrines of 
Union, and having under consideration the Indian appropriation bill— his own people was satisfied, in order to accomplish his own pur- 

Mr. BARTLETT said: pose of reelection, or hope of election, not only to denounce his 

Mr. CHairMAN: I undertook the day before yesterday to get an | own people, but to denounce every other State of the South. 
opportunity to answer some remarks of the gentleman from North} Why, Mr. Chairman, your own Stateis the advance agent in the 
Carolina [Mr. LinnEy] with reference to my own State, and I | laws that protect the ballot box and the intelligent people in the 
intended on yesterday to do so, but I was not able to be present. right to cast the ballot. 

Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from North Carolina hassoestab- | She set the first example in her Australian ballot law. She has 
lished himself as the harlequin of this House that it is not neces- | required an educational qualification. So does Connecticut and 
sary for me, where he is known or where his peculiar character- various other States. Georgia has not yetadvanced that far. She 
istics are known, to refute any suggestion he might make with | may ormay not doso. But! tell you, sir, that when it comesto the 
reference to my own State. The other States that he arraigned laws of election and the holding of elections, the election laws of 
as guilty of gross violations of the law because of election methods | Georgia are just as fair and the holding and certification of the 
and election laws that exist there may take care of themselves, | results just as true and honest asin the State of Massachusetts, 
and aré able todoso. His own State, which he maligns on the | whose honesty in respect to matters of election has not been ques- 
floor of this House, is ably represented and can take care of herself. | tioned. Sir, I do not desire to criticise any one harshly, but they 
The State of Mississippi has already taken care of the assaults | are in the State of Péunsylvania engaged in trying a few ballot- 
made upon it, and the gentleman has been answered most fully. | tox stuffers, many others having fled the realm in order to escape 

But, Mr, Chairman, when the gentleman undertakes to callatten- | punishment. 
tion here to the fact that there have been unfortunate violations Now, Mr. Chairman, let me tell you what happened in Georgia 
of the law in my own State, and undertakes to give as the reason | on the 22d of December, 1899. There were but two Republican 
for them that it is because of what he denounces as wrongful and | members in the house out of 175. With those exceptions, every 
outrageous election laws and election methods existing in Geor- | man was a Democrat; and every man was a whiteman. Every 
gia, the gentleman, as usual, speaks without knowledge of the facts | man owed his place in that house to the nomination and the votes 
and makes statements that the facts do not warrant or bear out. of the white Democracy of Georgia. Wo, sir, not altogether; for 

Now as tothelaw of Georgia, Mr. Chairman. Since Georgia got | there were some in that house who owed their election as nomi- 
control of her own affairs in 1872, when a governor guilty of | nees of the Democratic party to the votes of colored people, who 
wrong and fraud upon the State fled between two suns and turned | yoted for them in preference to the Populist candidate. 
the government of the State over to her own people and to her There was introduced in that house a constitutional amendment 
own sons, no man has been able to truly charge upon her peoplea | copied after the provision of Louisiana and North Carolina. That 
law which was wrong as to elections or to charge us with frand | proposition was fully debated; and on the roll call (two-thirds be- 
at the ballot box. I challenge the gentleman from North Caro- | ing required in order to pass it) there appeared in the house of 
lina in this House, since he has been a member, to point to a case | representatives of the State of Georgia only three men voting to 
that is sustained by the least proof or a particle of evidence that | put upon the statute books of the State of Georgia a provision 
will refute what Thats statea. . which would disfranchisethe negro. Thatispublichistory. And 

The gentleman who charges Georgia with being guilty of viola- | on that day ministers of the gospel and other representative ne- 
tions of law and who attributes the small vote cast in the last elec- | groes in the city of Atlanta met together and offered up thanks to 
tion to vicious election laws, which he denounces now as a mem- | God for the action which their old masters and the sons of their 
ber of this House, was a member of Elections Committee No. 1, | old masters had taken. ‘' We owe it,” they said, ‘‘ to them and to 
which heard two cases of a contested election from the State of | nobody else that the right of the ballot which was given to us by 
Georgia in the Fifty-fourth Congress. He heard the evidence and | the Constitution of the United States has not been taken away.” 
he heard the arguments; and after hearing it all he, partisan as he Mr. LACEY. Will the gentleman allow me a suggestion? 
is, giving the utmost weight to every suggestion, to every suspi- Mr. BARTLETT. Oh, yes; I am always glad to yield to the 
cion, and to every indication that might point to fraud or wrong | gentleman. 
in elections, in order to turn Democratic members out of the Mr. LACEY. Iam very much gratified to learn of the action 
House, with reason if he could, and without reason if he must, | of the State of Georgia to which the gentleman from Georgia re- 
knew at the time that he made the statement with reference to the | fers. Now, does he not believe that if North Carolina, Missis- 
laws of Georgia that both of these cases had been heard in the | sippi, and other Southern States would act as generously as Georgia 
committee room and that he signed his name to both reports, in | has done there would be less trouble in those States? 
which he concurred with every cther member of that committee Mr. BARTLETT. Why not apply the question to Massachu- 





and declared that there was no suspicion of fraud in either. setts or Connecticut or Pennsylvania? 
And with this knowledge, Mr. man, he had the effrontery | Mr. LACDY. It is not a negro question there. 

to ca the truth and make a statement that assaulted the Mr. BARTLETT. Ah, my friend, these various gentlemen 
election laws of and attempted to allege that unfortunate | must take care of their own States. For myself, Mr. Chairman, 
circumstances and that existed there in the past year—that | I want to say that in the State of Georgia we have got along with 
lyne that have unfortunately occurred, and not only have | a ballot law which works no injustice to anybody. Those who 
occu: in a, but everywhere in the United States from | pay the poll tax have the right to vote. And in the battles be- 
New York to wherever the cause has existed—I say, | tween the Populists and the Democrats in our State one-half of 
when he made that statement, he knew the facts did not author- | our colored voters have aligned themselves with the Democrats. 
ize him or sustain him in the allegation. Yet the gentleman from North Carolina, with this fact of pub- 


Mr. Chairman, no one knows better than the gentleman who now | lic history before him—it having been published in the newspa- 
occupies the chair that these allegations are unfounded, because of every metropolitan city in the country with conspicuous 
he was a of the committee that investigated these cases, Satine that Georgia had refused to disfranchise the negro— 
and as a fair and honest man, together with every other member | stands on the floor of this House and denounces us as violators of 
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the law, because, forsooth, we have, as he says, outrageous elec- 
tion laws. 

Now, I want to call the attention of this House to an incident 
which happened about three years ago, The governor of Georgia 
was susigieen and was thought to be dying. His friends stood 
around watching with anxious hearts to determine whether he 
would live or die. He was carried from the executive mansion on 
a stretcher to a room where a surgical operation was to be per- 
formed upon him. His wife and children had bid him good-bye, 
The physicians held out no hope of his recovery. The great cold 
waters of the sea of eternity were splashing athisfeet. He could 
almost hear the opening of the great beyond. His surgeons laid 
him bare upon the table; the surgeon’s knife glistencd before the 
sufferer’s eye. But at that moment he remembered that in the 
executive office there lay an application for the reprieve or pardon 
of a humble negro—a person poor and friendless—so much so that 
the court was obliged to appoint a lawyer todefend him. While 
lying there on the surgeon’s table the governor called out to his 
secretary, ‘‘Do not — that negro” (naming him), and he 
named then a period of reprieve for that old negro; and when 
God had spared his life that reprieve went into effect, and the 
sentence of the negro was commuted to a life penalty instead of 
death. [Applause, } 

When that man was nominated again by the Democratic party, 
and was assailed by men who had formerly been Democrats when 
the banner of the Democratic party was in his hands, there 
marched to the polls all over that State men whose skins were 
black, led by men who went to the Republican convention for 
the last five to ten years to nominate a Republican candidate for 
President, men who were the trusted political friends of Presi- 
dent McKinley, white and black in Georgia, and cast their bal- 
lots for the candidate of the Democratic party, because, Mr. 
Chairman, when it came to administering the law and meting out 
justice, the black man, without friend or help, received at the hands 
of the governor of Georgia consideration equal to that of any 
other man in the State. [Applause on the Democratic side. | 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from Georgia 
has expired. 

Mr. BARTLETT. I hopeI may haveten minutesmore. I beg 
the indulgence of the committee. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. lLask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man may have ten minutes. 

TheCHAIRMAN,. Thegentlemanfrom Ohio |Mr. GrosvENoR] 
asks unanimous consent that the gentleman from Georgia may 
proceed for ten minutes. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BARTLETT, I thank the House and I thank my friend 
from Ohio. . 

Mr. GROSVENOR. If the gentleman will allow me, and it is 


not an interruption, I should like to say that this is a very inter- 


esting subject to me. 

Mr. BARTLETT. Yes. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. I confess that I have been in the line of 
thought with the paste, and that Georgia has done wonders 
for the probable checking of wrong upon this question. Now, if 
it is consonant with the gentleman's ideas, will he explain why so 
small a vote is cast in Georgia? - 

Mr. BARTLETT. I thank the gentleman for the suggestion. 
That was the purpose of my addressing the House. The gentle- 
man from North Carolina | Mr. LINNEY] undertook to give it as 
irrefutable evidence that the vote in Georgia was suppressed, and 
that our infamous election law, as he calls it, made the vote small, 
and that, therefore, people being roused to indignation because 
they could not vote, committed crimes, or people who could vote 
committed inexcusable and unnamable crimes, as he charged, upon 
people who could not vote. Gentlemen, I will tell you the reason 
for the small vote. 

I had the honor of aiding in enacting as a statute of Georgia 
what is known as the primary election law of that State, by which 
the different parties hold primariesto nominate candidates. Every 
man of Georgia aaee the floor of this House and every man who 
holds an office in ia by the election of the Democratic party 
does not receive that office as the nominee of any clique or county 
convention or court-house call. He receives that office as the 
choice of the majority of the Democratic party in its Democratic 

rimaries, and every election held under the primary law is guarded 

»y men who have to be appointed and sworn, and it is made as 
much acrime to vote twice or to vote illegally or doing any wrong- 
ful act at a primary election in Georgia as to do the same thing 
at the subsequent regular election. 

Now, we have primaries all over the State of Georgia to 
choose candidates from governor and Congressman down to jus- 
tices of the peace and and the contest is in the Democratic 
party between the candidates for office, who go out amongst the 
people, discuss the questions involved, and the voters come out in 
the primary election and cast their ballots; and when the nomi- 
nations are declared and the elections come in October or No- 


vember, in an off year or a Presidential year, if you please. ¢j,, 
people being satisfied, there being no opposition in nine case; , a 
of ten in the counties or in the Congressional districts of the s; “4 
in those districts where there is no opposition the people do 1, t 
get out to vote. in 

Pardon me for referring to my own case. Mr. Chairman 
1894 I was nominated by my people in the various primarie; j, 
my district. Nearly every vote was polled, there being thro. 
candidates for the nomination. Each one of the three got out his 
friends, and the ballot was full, honest, and square. ’ 

Mr. LACEY. I should like to ask my friend one further ,y 
tion. How extensive was the colored vote in that primary? — 

Mr. BARTLETT. Well, I will answer that question, speaking 
only for my own district. I could name the counties. In two 
counties in my district colored men who acknowledged that they 
were Democrats, or wanted to vote in the Democratic primar; 
and thereby declared their allegiance to the party and to s Ip} rt 
its nominees, did vote and were allowed to vote; and those we 
knew to be Democratic colored men, who not only supporte 
us in the primary, but when the election came in 1894 and 145 
with nobody but the Populist candidate running against us, t).. 
voted for me as the Democratic nominee. And I have a lette: 
which I wish I had here, that I could read, from one of the whjto 
Republicans, amongst many in my district. He not only sup. 
ported me, but wrote to every county, and, though his business 
was a hundred miles away from the place where he was to vote. 
on the election day he left his business and came back to the yo))- 
ing place, and said to me, as he walked to the polls, ‘‘I am here 
to vote for you, as I promised.” 

So, Mr, Chairman, when the elections came in my own district, 
the first time, having nobody but the Populist candidate against 
me, the negroes did not vote, or the vote was divided. The next 
time we had again the Populist candidate, a man who went out 
amongst the negroes and undertook to array them against tho 
whites; but the representative colored men iu my district, through 
their executive committee, through the men who go to the na- 
tional conventions, stumped that district for me with their colored 
friends and colored supporters and they voted for me. When 
1898 came I did not have any eee. either in my own party, 
the Populist party, or the Republican party, and every vote in 
that district that was cast, amounting to but about 38,500, it is 
true, was cast for me except three. SoI give my own case as an 
answer to the gentleman's question. 

My people have honored me by giving me every office I have 
asked for since the day I was 24 years old. I have never sought 
anything at their hands without receiving it, and sometimes 
they have been generous enough to force upon me offices that I 
did not seek, 

They have honored me by giving me every office that I havo 
applied for and some that I did not. 

I know the importance of a full vote. My own county possesses 
a Democratic white registered vote of 4,500. I sat down and 
wrote toevery registered Democratic voter on that listand begged 
him to come out and cast his ballot, stating to him that the smuall- 
ness of our vote was a matter of criticism by the opposition. | 
sent a printed appeal with a ticket with my name upon it, beg- 
ging them to come out and vote. Outof aregistered Democratic 
vote of 4,500 I received 1,000 votes. One thousand men only went 
to the polls, not because they objected to me, but when I met 
them on the street and asked *‘ Why did not you vote?” the reply 
always was: ‘*‘ You have no opposition, and it is not necessary for 
me to vote.” 

When I did have opposition, Mr. Chairman, they closed their 
stores, they shut up their houses, they quit their business, and 
not a man went back until he had cast his ballot. When I di 
not have any opposition I could not by the most earnest appols 
induce them to come out and vote. The reason the small vote is 
cast is because a nomination by a white Democratic primary s«t- 
tles the election in every district almost, and opposition has not 
existed except in rare instances by the Republicans and in some 
instances by the Populists, and wherever there is opposition by t\\ 
Populists one-half of the negroes vote with the white Democra's. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. That, I suppose, would show that tho 
colored vote is getting to be quite intelligent. 

Mr. BARTLETT. Wait a minute. 

Mr. GRIGGS. We educate them. 

r. TLETT. Here is something bythe smartest and mst 
intelligent negro I know. Here is a statement by Booker Wa:>!- 


» in 


S- 


ington about the 0, and here is what he says about the ¢V- 
ernor of North Let us see what he says: 

there any reason th should the South- 
oxaspan papailltny Miocsaasletle op seems te knits pomean thoiton nto 0 


blood and bones that we are only acting ina manly way when we op) s° 
Southern white men with our votes. * * Insome way, by some met}, 


maat® S the = » the point where it will coaae to feel that the ” 1 y 
way for succeed everything Ss! or put forth by th« 
thera men. * * T believe thete are thousands of white Demo- 
crats in North Carolina who are 50 per cent better to the negro than 
necessity in continuing to follow Governor 


Russell, and I see no 











° er to protect, or if he has the power, does not exer- 
Russell. who Man ese other white men who can protect us if we cease to 
cist inually and forever oppose them. 


(arr RGR ACAN, ‘The time of the gentleman has expired. 


Mr. BARTLETT. May I trespass a little more on the time of 
ittee? 
the conIT TLE. I hope that the gentleman may be allowed to 
roceed ten minutes longer. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Arkansas asks unani- 
mous consent that the time of the gentleman from Georgia be ex- 
tended ten minutes. Is there objection? [After a.yause.] The 
Chair hears none. : ‘ 

Mr. BARTLETT, What I have said has been with reference to 
my own district. I prefer rather to speak of it than those of my 
colleagues, but it is the same with their districts as it was with 
mine. In the primary that we had, where there were candidates 
for all the county offices, 1 had 12,700 votes cast for me, and that 
was because there were candidates running for every office. 

Mr. HENRY C. SMITH. Will the gentleman yield to me for a 

uestion? - : 
iM, BARTLETT. Certainly. 

Mr. HENRY C. SMITH. What was the population of your 

istrict? 
aT. BARTLETT. One hundred and sixty-five thousand, I 

ink. 
Or HENRY C.SMITH. Counting 1 vote to5 of a family, there 
were 33,180 voters. 

Mr. BARTLETT. And 26,000 registered. 

Mr. HENRY C. SMITH. You received 3,008 votes. 

Mr. BARTLETT. Yes, sir. 

Mr. HENRY C. SMITH. And there were three against you? 

Mr. BARTLETT. Yes, sir. 

Mr. HENRY C. SMITH. Do you know who they were? 
(Laughter. ] 

Mr, BARTLETT. Yes. They were Prohibition Populists, ex- 
treme upon the subject of the sale of liquor and equally extreme 
on the subject of Populism in the South. [Laughter.] 

Mr. HEN RYC.SMITH. And they are against you because you 
are not a Prohibitionist. [Renewed laughter. | 

Mr. BARTLETT. Now, Mr. Chairman, permit me to say in 
answer to some of these things that have been said with reference 
to lynchings in the South and in Georgia, I shall not refer to the 
conditions generally. I have taken pains to investigate the mat- 
ter, and I do not want to offend anybody; Ido not want to be 
understood as criticising other States. God knows that I would 
repeat every day that grand prayer that we repeat from the prayer 
book every Sunday when we go to church: *‘ From all envy and 
hatred and malice, good Lord deliver us;” and I would commend 
it to the gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. Linney], if he ever 
has an riunity to enter the portals of a church, toask forgive- 
ness for wrong he has done his own country. [Applause. | 

Now, Mr. Chairman, here we are. In my own town of 40,000 
pa there was a case where a poor, helpless white woman had 

n assaulted, not by a ro, but by a white man. He was ar- 

rested and putin jail, and in that community a public meeting 
was held, and nobody could stem their indignation; they broke 
the jail open and carried him out and lynched him. He was a 
white man. They mi, ‘it have done that thing, and doubtless 
would have done it, if nis skin had been black. Lynchings not 
only occur in the South, but in the West, tn the North, in New 
Jersey, in New York, in Pennsylvania, in Ohio, in Michigan, and 
in many other States. 
_ [have here gathered accounts of lynchings that have occurred 
in all these States; and whether it occurred in the cold climate of 
New York or Maine, or whether in the cold climaté of Minnesota 
or Mi whether it occurred in that State from which the 
Presidents have come of late—the State of Ohio—one touch of hu- 
manity makes all whitemenkin. [Applause.| No State or com- 
munity is free from lynchings or mob violence when the honor of 
their homes and the virtue of their wives and daughters are as- 
saulted. Their , their daughters and wives, the neighbors’ 
daughters and wives and their virtue are to be sacred and not to 
be subjected to because you can not find a cold law that 
will bridle and check the hot temper of fathers and brothers, 
whether they live in Ohio or live in Georgia. 

Another ce which occurred since this Congress has been 
in session, A white lady on her way home was waylaid by a 
wren aa We do not know sweeter he eouamaittod cay 

except m r. er throat was cut, her 

beaten into a , and she was thrown into the river, where her 
body lay until, in the course of nature, decay made it float to the 
top. found the murderer; they it to him; they put 
tim in jail in that county, the principal county in the district I 
have the honor to and in a city in the State of Georgia 
oa him on the 19th day of December by a white jury. He was 

by my own law partner, appointed by the court, for the 
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man did not have a dollar in the world—defended ably too, so much 
80 as to evoke for the attorneys the thanks of the court and of the 
law-abiding people; and to-day his case is in the Supreme Court, 
where they are exhausting every remedy in his behalf, 

I give you the two cases, one where a white fiend outraged a 
white woman and was lynched by my people, in violation of law, 
if you please, and a negro brute who murdered a white woman 
ten years afterwards, and was tried and convicted by law. I ask 
gentiemen on that side of the House to listen not with censure; 
we ask your sympathy. We knowif you had these things exist- 
ing in your community you would need ours; and you would 2g 
it, and not the carping criticism that we received at the hands o 
the gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. Linney]. [Applause, 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I have a number of instances of lynching 
in States other than the South which I will not quote, because it 
will do no good or serve no good purpose; but I want to say this 


t 
' 
4 


The South has had great trials and tribulations. We helped 
found, organize, and build up this great country. Our people in 


every war from the Revolution down have sought with arms, 
with their treasure, and her sons to uphold the liberty of our 
people and the banner of our country. It has been deciared by 
the President of the United States, himself a ederal soldier, that 
the time had come when these animosities, thank God, should 
be banished forever in the graves of our soldiers who fought to- 
gether at San Juan and various places where we battle with the 
foreign foe, But, Mr. Speaker, if all this does not prcve to you, 
if what our representative men state and the facts do not bear 
out what I have said, if this does not convince you that we are 
determined to solve this terrible problem which is put upon us in 
God's own time to suit our judgment, our duty to God and man 
and our families and to this great Government, we can not help it, 

To those who extend to us the sympathy, forbearance, and pa- 
tience that we may beentitled to by reason of thecondition of affairs 
that places upon us these great problems for our solution, we thank 
you. Tothose who believe what the gentleman from North Caro- 
lina has said, that we are vicious violators of the law, that we 
maintain our supremacy of law and order by vicious election 
methods and by violation of the law, we have to say we leave 


you, we leave him, tothecalm indifference ofour contempt. {Ap- 
plause. } 
Mr. LINNEY. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask the gent e- 


man @ question. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Georgia has but one 
minute left. 

Mr. LINNEY. I was not present during his criticisms of me, 
and I want to ask him a question. Will he tell the House why it 
is that in the State of Texas, 4 Southern State, where there are 
probably as many negroes as there are in Georgia, that there are 
no lynchings, and about 95 per cent of the electors in that State 
cast their vote every year, when so few cast votes in Georgia? 
Now, I want that as a matter of information, without getting 
mad. {Laughter.} Do not get mad as you do in election pre- 
cincts, but state it philosophically. 

Mr. BARTLETT. Oh, the gentieman from North Caro!ina is 
putting on the cap and bells again to play before the House, I 
have here a list of the lynchings in Georgia and Texas, In Georgia 
there are 11, and Texas has 7. 





Imperialism. 
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or 


HON. WILLIAM W. KITCHIN, 


NORTH CAROLINA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Thursday, May 17, 1900, 

The House being in Committee of the Whole House on the state of 
Union, and having under consideration the bill (S. 3419) making further 
vision for a civil government for Alaska, and for other purpo:e 

Mr. KITCHIN said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: Trusts in industrial life are what imperialism is 
in governmental affairs, Trusts bring naturally independent busi- 
ness enterprises under one control, though if may destroy many 
of those enterprises and ruin their owners. Imperialism often 
brings widely separated countries under one control, though States 
may be destroyed and their people deprived of their rights of 
local government. A man who is a tyrant at heart may gladly 
favor trusts in business and imperialism in government. 

The Republican party was once true to a great principle, but 
of late it has been true in obedience to the demands of conc: 
trated wealth, and steady in disregard of the rights of the peo; 'e 
when in conflict with those demands. Its President once de- 
clared—as Democrats still declare—that ‘forcible annexation” 
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was ‘‘ criminal aggression.” That sentiment was applauded from 


seatosea. His party has violated that sentiment and his declara- 
tion, and he has since then, and while blood was flowing in the 
Phi) ppines, called the policy he then denounced by the sweetened 
words ** benevolent assimilation.” 


The Republican party once made slaves under our flag free; 

it has recently raised our flag over slaves and brought the Sultan 
t Jolo, with his many wives and concubines, under our juris- 
iction. 

It gave the country the greenbacks, the best of all its acts; it 
has recently provided for their destruction, against the protests of 
the Democracy. The great national banks desired their destruc- 
tion. 

The Republican party has, under this Administration, unneces- 
sarily adopted and pursued a policy which in principle issubversive 
of our theory of government. The great principle which distin- 
guishes a true republic from a tyranny is *‘ that all governments 
derive their just powers from the consent of the governed.” 

The grandest body of patriots that ever assembled on this conti- 
nent wrote that doctrine in the Declaration of Independence. One 
community has no right to govern or control another community 
without its fairly expressed consent. The ple of any consider- 
able community have a right to govern themselves; but, in my 
opinion, the God of nations and peoples never endowed one com- 
munity or state with the right to govern a different community 
or state against its consent. The monarchies, tyrannies, and em- 
pires of earth have disregarded the natural rights of man and of 
peoples, usu the powers of oppression, and inflicted upon 
i states governments contrary to the consent of the gov- 
erned, 

Such governments have not only resulted in robbery and oppres- 
sion of their distant territories, but also in robbery and oppression 
of their home people. Oppression abroad engenders oppression at 
home. A government can not survive half tyranny and half lib- 
erty. A government strong enough to do ae abroad with im- 
punity is strong enough todo wrongat home withimpunity. The 
authorities who govern distant people without their consent will 
endeavor to govern their home people without their consent. 
That zovernment which directly oppresses or suffers oppression 
of her colonies or territory will by indirection oppress or suffer 
@ppression of its own home people. A people without their own 


local government never breathe the air of liberty, equality, and- 


justice. 

The whole life of our country until the last eizhteen months 
was the noblest protest in the annals of men against the tyrant’s 
creed that one State may govern another State without its consent 
and participation. When that protest becomes approval, man- 
kind in horror may look forward to its political destiny, for what 
was common man’s dearest hope will prove his direst :urse. Sirs, 
if this country is to pursue a — imperialism, so rashly be- 
gun by an Administration elected by the trusts, let the praises of 
our Revolutionary heroes be torn from our histories, and instead 
of the record of the glorious fight of our ancestors for liberty, let 
it be written that their descendants destroyed the light of liberty 
and, for the sake of gain, put forth the sword of oppression in- 
stead of the declaration to save. Let Washington and Jefferson 
be forgotten. Let the monuments of Lexington and Guilford be 
dynamited. Aye, sirs, snatch from its estal the Goddess of 
Liberty Enlightening the World, send it back to France, and pub- 
lish to mankind that America has become the enemy of man. 

When the virtues that once adorned the consuls of Rome were 
abandoned for the luxurious vices that characterized her later em- 
perors, ber fate was determined. It saddens the heart and shames 
the spirit of our best citizenship when, after contemplating the 
simple virtues, honesty, and pure patriotism of the fathers 
of this Republic, he turns to the consideration of the weakness, 
the changes of tion, the drifting with events, and the vanity 
of our present Administration. Oh, that we had had as President 
a man of heroic nature when the flatterers were around, when the 
temptation came! Oh, for a Washington or a Jackson then! 

e great American spirit would not be wounded; our country 


would not be suspected of indifference to the great ts of man; 
American soldiers would not be wasting away in the Philippines; 
yielded to the om 


the ambition of the individual would have 
of the patriot. Having liberated Cuba, we would. have the glad 
praise of all the world, and the liberty-lover wherever he is would 
point his countrymen to glorious America, the land of Washing- 
ton, the country that makes people free! To-day you will search 
the wide world over in vain to find a single intelligent man, 
acquainted with our - experience, who will call America 


now the giver of liberty 
In this Administration, in my opinion, the demands of capital 
have prevailed over the rights of man. It has followed a policy 
that says eo peaple vile weath pny eiaenae ane pe nee Bee 
the protection of our Constitution. Aone every 
— every lover of humanity must rebel. advisers of the 
ent probably told him that such opportunities never came to 
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Washington or Lincoln; that great glory would come to });;, ;; 
only seized them; that there was money for our wealthy j;, ;},. he 

loitation of the Philippines. They probably touched his \.,;,\ 

hey did not remind him that he had said ‘forcible ay, 
was “‘criminal aggression.” Therefore, when Spain was \, 
he had her held up as if by a robber, and required the <<; 
the Philippines at the price of 920,000,000. He compelled |, 
at the point of the bayonet. The most charitable historia) .., 
make of it a pleasant chapter. 

The cession of the Philippines was not the necessary, yor wag ;; 
the natural result, in view of our history and tradition). .; 
Spanish war. - At the close of that war we bad possessio)) 5; ,,.). 
one town, Manila; but had we been in possession of al! the jx) aad, 
Spain had ever claimed it would not have changed this particular 
matter. It was not incumbent on us to take these islands oy ;, 
hold them after the war. The Spanish commissioners were gy, 
prised when they were demanded. Nothing required us to ao. 
quire them except the avarice of those who advised the Pres; nt 
The habits of the world’s robbers and tyrants enticed the Pro. 
dent, and instead of their being ‘‘ benevolent assimilation ” jy, ¢),, 
business, there has been a great deal of useless slaughter. 

Ever since their acquisition they have been a source of }Jooa. 
shed, trouble, and increased expense. 

The President in his speech before the Ohio Society in the Wa). 
dorf-Astoria Hotel in New York on March 3, 1900, said that tijo 
war with Spain was ‘‘ unavoidable,” but he did not assert that tho 
Philippine trouble wasunavoidable. He did say the who'e matte; 
was the “‘ people’s question.” Ido not believe that the high ofticia)s 
of any a on earth have the proper consideration of tie 
people in entering war. They often bring on war, and tax the 
people of their blood and money for its prosecution, appeal to their 
patriotism, and try to make them think it is ‘‘their question.” 

In my judgment, had this Philippine question been submitted 
to the = by a referendum, or otherwise, it would have been 
repudiated by such a majority that would shock not only the con- 

mce but the fears of those who caused it. Why should we 
want as a part of our country a thousand islands in the Tropics, 
7,000 miles from our shores, with 10,000,000 of inferior people of 
an inferior race, whom Spain had for a hundred years been strug. 
gling in vain to civilize and permanently subdue? 

In that s h the President calls them ‘‘ our wards,” and says, 
“Nations do not grow in strength, and the cause of liberty and 
law is not advanced a he doing of easy things. The harder the 
task the greater will the result, benefit, and the honor.” He 
also speaks of ‘‘breaking up our camp of ease and isolation.” 
He thinks ‘‘the burden is our opportunity.” What will the coun- 
try think of one who advances a policy which will make our task 
h-eder and ‘‘ break up our cam of ease and isolation?” | agree 
with him that his Philippine policy puts upon us harder tasks and 
heavier burdens and destroys our ease and isolation. 

For that very reason every American patriot should oppose it. 
To put harder tasks upon our people, to ‘break up their ease and 
isolation” in order either to exploit or to govern these distant 
islands with their inferior people, exhibits a purpose as purely im- 
perialistic as ever entered the minds of Cesar or Alexander. !t 
means heavier taxation upon our people, unnecessary risks ani! 
et upon them, and an absolute disregard of their 
right to lower taxes and peaceful conditions. and it means the 
beginning of many of the causes that wrecked proud nations in 
the past. How are these Filipinos to be treated? How is Porto 
Rico to be treated? Again are we reminded of the vacillation of 
the Republican party and the weakness of the President. In his 
message to Congress of December 5, 1899, prepared with solemn 
deliberation, he said: 


The markets of the United States should be opened up to her (Porto 
Rico's) products. wat ~ Ha | all customs tariffs between 
the United States and Rico and give her products free access to our 


Plain duty! How was it plain? Why, under the Constitution. 
It was right in the sight of God; it was right between the two 
geomet: but it was a plain duty under the Constitution. Tlius 

id the chairman of the Ways and Means Committee understand 
it, for he at once introduced a bill for free trade with Cuba. This 
bill was right. Much had been said by the President and lea:ling 
Republicans about liberty and blessings following the flag. \\ Lat 
liberty and what blessings were meant? 

Why, those enjoyed under our Constitution. Never befor: had 
anyones claimed that our Constitution was not coequal with ou" 

i . Never did anyone pretend to think that the Prvsi- 
dent or Congress, creatures of the Constitution, had powers \!)\v° 
and beyond the Constitution until the demon of pride, se!!is)- 
ness, and greed entered ublican hearts. The spirit of the 
trusts was abroad. Trusts’ interests, not the interest of wan: 
coded ty the magician’ aA, i i cae eo: it 
to 5 , in a day it chan its positio 
in reference to Porto Rico, 


One day the “plain duty” under the Constitution was to 4!V¢ 














hem free trade with us. The next day the trust interests came 
' es the Republican party's vision again, and it was proclaimed 
that the Constitution did not protect the Porto Ricans and that 
nase suffering people should be heavily taxed on their trade with 

The Republicans at first put those taxes at 25 per cent of the 
Dingley tariff rates. The President at once swung into accord 
vith that. A shout of aoe was heard throughout the coun- 
try. The Republicans in Congress, fearing that opposition, re- 
duced it to 15 per cent. The President accepted that. Purto Rico 
was then, and isnow, part of the United States. The Constitution 
says that all duties, imposts, and excises shall be uniform through- 
out the United States, and that no tax or duty shall be laid on 
articles exported from any State. 

No wonder thealmost unanimous pressof the country criticised 
the Porto Rican bill, for the President, who had proclaimed that 
blessings followed the , and his allies had boldly taken the po- 
sition that although our flag flies in Porto Rico and we have sov- 
ereignty and exercise jurisdiction over it, yet her people have not 
the greatest of all blessings, ee rights of the 
Constitution. They have taken the bold position that our Gov- 
ernment can treat our island possessions in any manner we eee. 
however unjust or oppressive may be our measures, provided our 
Army and Navy are sufficient. They say the inhabitants of those 
islands, whatever may be their grievances, can not appeal to our 
Constitution, but only to our discretion. Their position is that 
Congress can be for the Porto Ricans trials without juries 
end without indictments; tha’ soldiers in time of peace can be 
quartered in their private houses without their consent, but they 
can not appeal to the great Constitution that protects us. He 
that approves such a doctrine with a crown on his head would be 
a most 

The President’s ** plain duty” so soon by him rejected! Vacil- 
lating, unstable President! Howcan his course be explained? In 
the Senate on March 8, 1900, Senator TILLMAN was asking of Sen- 
ator ForAKER, of Ohio, a kindreJ cuestion, when the Senator from 
Ohio said not to ask him, but to ask his colleague (meaning Sen- 
ator Hanna), for he, Senator Forakkx, was not the keeper of the 
President's conscience. 

I suppose if any mortal man can explain the President's various 
changes of positions on important public matters that man is the 
chairman of the Republican nafional executive committee. Would 
that he had a better political chaperon! 

Whether explained or not, the change occurred, and many con- 
scientions Republicans who had declared that they never would 
vote 'o tax trade with Porto Rico, under the party lash fell into 
line with the which was intended to give the deathblow 
to the constitu hts of our recently acquired territory. The 
courts had repeatedly held that our Constitution was over all our 
territory. Rulinga peopleand denying them constitutional rights 


is as base im as the world ever knew. 
Members of Con may surrender their opinions at the dic- 
tates of a party leader, but the honest, God-fearing, liberty-loving 


man at home, uninfluenced by bosses, has not surrendered his 
right to think, and to act upon his best intelligence, nor will he 
be coerced by any false ideas of loyalty to a President who denies 
the protection of our Constitution to people under our flag and 
who pay all ce to our sovereignty. Evidence has appeared 
ae a a the emma of the ee was not 

om high or motives, or the pur of exploitation for 
the benefit of the few. Pee . 

But to Porto Rico again. Suppose your son, living here as a 
merchant, freel, with the people of North Carolina, should 
move to Porto Rico and continue from that island to sell goods to 
a North Carolina merchant. Is it right, is it constitutional, to 
cone him or the North Carolinian, both still American citizens, 
on American soil, umder the American flag, to pay a tariff tax 
upon the they and sell to each other? No, sir; it is 
neither constitutional nor right; and all the influence of the Ad- 
ministration, all the Kon say oh Bed its defenders, all the greed of its 
Te press can not It right, can not make it constituticzal, 
To hold that it is constitutional is to adopt the creed of the plun- 
derers of earth—the creed of eon. It would be approving 





the power to the Porto Rican’s property without his con- 
sent, him without representation. @ oppose such doc- 
trines in name of every honest man, of every liberty lover 
throughout the world. They destroy justice. They build up and 
fortify tyrants, menace our posterity. 

We oppose Wwe oppose rule by brute force and op- 
pose ] and their heavy expense. To-day three-fourths 
of all the taxes raised by the Government are paid out on account 
of war. More than 000,000 annually are paid out for the 
Army, the and ons—a sum more than 

© taxable of North Carolina. Imperialism means 
vastly on the people; means ng up our 


camp beat once resisted. The people should 
rise in their might at the fall elections and repudiate tt. Impe- 
' our Administration silent while the 


g 
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English have proceeded to blot from the map of South Africa two 
republics of free men who had followed the example of our ances- 
tors, Thegreat American heart was in sympathy with the Boers, 
but no sympathy was ever expressed for them by those influential 
in Administration circles, because such sympathy could not exist 
in the hearts of those who sustain the President in his policy 
toward Porto Rico and the Philippines. 

Men who hate kings and tyrants, men who hate injustice and 
oppression, men who love the government of our fathers as 
handed down to us, men who desire their posterity to share in a 
republican form of government, men who hate imperialism and 
love constitutional government, men who believe in America for 
Americans and desire to avoid entangling alliances with foreign 
powers, men who oppose heavier tasks and who do not want to 

uit our good, safe American “camp of ease and isolation,” 


‘should seize the first opportunity to express their views and repu- 


diate the Administration that has antagonized the dearest prin- 
ciples of our country, 
WAR TAXES. 

Two years ago, when the Republicans passed the war-tax act, 
wé were told that it would be a temporary measure, for mere war 

urposes. The Spanish war has been over for eighteen months. 

he enormous taxes under the war-tax measure have brought a 
large surplus in the Treasury. The people are tired of paying 
these obnoxious taxes. They are tired of being taxed by stamp 
taxes upon their notes, duebills, checks, mortgages, deeds, medi- 
cines, etc. A faithful compliance with the understanding of the 
country when the war-tax bill became law requires the modifica- 
tion of that measure and the repeal of many of its taxes. I have 
introduced a bill to modify that act; other Democrats have in- 
troduced bills to repeal and to modify it, but not one of them has 
been able to pass the Ways and Means Committee. In that com- 
mittee they slumber under Republican vigilance. 

However much we may desire an early adjournment of this ses- 
sion of Congress, adjournment should not occur until the war- 
tax act has been greatly modified and many of its taxes repealed. 
We should relieve the people of many of its burdens. We on 
this side stand ready to vote for modification, for substantial de- 
crease in its burdens. We invite you to bring in a bill for the 
relief of the people, an¢ promise to aid in their relief. 

ADMINISTRATION SCANDALS. 

The present Administration has been the propagator or the vic- 
tim of many scandals. It has been shown that the Government, 
about the time of the Spanish war, paid extravagant prices for 
ships, for some of them about twice their value, and purchased 
ships which were of little account, and that the recipients of these 

ood bargains were nearly always Administration supporters. 

he Merrimac, which Hobson sank at Santiago, was one of them. 
Her cost was $192,000, but the Government paid $342,000 for her; 
in other words, $150,000 was made by those who sold her to our 
Government. 

The attention of the public has again in the last week been at- 
tracted tothe Enquirer, a yacht, for which the Government paid 
$80,000, and after the war listed it for sale at $25,000. 

It has been but a little over a year since the Eagan scandal was 
performed. Brigadier-General Eagan, who had said General 
Miles had lied, etc., was found guilty by a court-martial of con- 
duct grossly unbecoming an officer, but the President, more in 
the nature of a reward than asa punishment, suspended him from 
service for six years with full pay of $5,500 per year, so that he 
will, for doing absolutely nothing for six years, receive from the 
Government the sum of $33,000, at theend of which time he will be 
old enough to retire on three-fourths pay. Instead of dismissing 
him in disgrace, as he ought to have done, the President conferred 
upon him a punishment in the nature of approval of his conduct. 

But a few weeks ago it was discovered that in Cuba, which is 
not ours, bat now under the control of our officials, were drawing 
not only their regular salaries as our officers, but were also being 
paid large sums out of the Cuban revenues, In other words, they 
were, without the knowledge of the American public, increasing 
their pay by taking from the money belonging not to us, but to 
the Cuban people, whatever sums they required; and high Ad- 
ministration officials had approved it! This is acharacteristic of 
tyrannous imperialism. 

The beef scandal is still fresh in the public minds, and a bitter 
recollection to our soldiers who went to Cuba and Porto Rico, 
Spoiled beef was issued as rations to the soldiers. Because Gen- 
eral Miles sustained in part the complaints of the soldiers about 
the character of beef furnished them, General Eagan ee. 
nounced his superior officer, General Miles, which brought about 
the trial by court-martial of Eagan, above-mentioned. 

The Neely scandal is still on. The papers are still full of the 
stealings in the Cuban postal service. High officials of that serv- 
ice are involved. C. F. W. Neely, Republican from Indiana, is 
under arrest, charged with stealing something like $100,000 from 
the Cuban revenues. He was financial agent of the post-office 
business in Cuba, appointed by the President. Rathbone, the 
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director of the posts in Cuba, another appointee of the President, 
has been suspended on account of his conduct in connection with 
the frauds there. It is probably true that the gang of plunderers 
connected with the postal matters in Cuba under our imperial 
rule there, for the benefit of the Cubans, stole three or four hun- 
dred thousand dollars. The end is not yet insight. ‘There is 
money in it.” 

One of the worst outrages against humanity in recent years oc- 
curred in Idaho at Coeur d’Alene—not in any of our newly ac- 
quired territory, but in the State of Idaho—beginning more than 
a year ago when the writ of habeas corpus was suspended, martial 
law declared, and hundreds of workingmen were the military 
authorities of the United States huddled together, imprisoned in 
a “bull pen” for months, because of trouble arising from differ- 
ences between the men and the mine owners. These men were 
imprisoned without indictment or charges 
without trial or opportunity for a hearing. 
a characteristic of militarism. 

The people should take this Government out of the hands of 
those who believe it is right to take any territory or do anything 
if ‘there is money in it” and place it in the hands of those who 
believe in the Constitution, and in doing right and in administer- 
ing justice, in making no arrest without warrant of law, and in 
dealing honestly with all mankind, whether “ there is money init” 
or not. For one I have confidence in the ple and rely upon 
their integrity and courage, and so relying P confidently look for- 
ward to the election this fall of Mr. Bryan, 


errible it was, but 


The Trust Amendment. 
SPEECH 
HON. CHARLES H. GROSVENOR, 


OF OHIO, 
In tHE House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Thursday, May 31, 1900. 


The House having under consideration joint resolution (H.J. Res. 138) proposing 
an amendment to the Constitution of the United States— 

Mr. GROSVENOR said: 

Mr. Speaker: I avail myself of the order for general debate ted 
by the House to place in the Recorp an open letter add to me 
as chairman of the House Committee on Merchant Marine and Fish- 
eries, and which rts to be a reply to a letter of one Peabody, a 
British merchant and charterer of foreign ships in our foreign trade. 

I may only add that of course an which will benefit Amer- 
ican shipping and American labor will injure the business of Mr. 
Peabody and the Britico-American interests he represents. 

The letter is as follows: 


PELHAM, N, Y., June 4, 1900, 
Hon. CHARLES H, GROSVENOR, 
Chairman Merchant Marine and Fisheries Committee, 
House of , Washington, D. C. 

DEAR GENERAL: My attention has been called toa printed pamphlet contain- 
ing an open letter to tative William H. Moody, written by Mr. Henry W. 
Peabody, an American rer of foreign ships in our fo trade. The letter 
in question has been published in full i CONGRESSIONAL RD, extracts from 


and comments which have nena in the public press. ‘Mr. Peabody’s 
letter professes to discuss ‘‘The ed Shi ill” which you favorabl 
reported irom your committee on March 31, 1900. As that letter contains many seri- 


= a as to —y = ee a ——— aoe as ; —s —— 
n personally ou attack, I venture , in view o large cir- 
culation it has a h the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, that this letter 
to you be accorded space in the CoNGRESSIONAL REcorD for the refutation of the 
attacks that have been, through inaccurate statements, made inst the bill, as 
an act of justice to the bill itself, in justice to the real facts, and in justice to its 
many friends and advocates, among which latter I am one of the most earnest 
although of the very least importance. 


HOW THE BILL WILL INDUCE SHIPBUILDING, 


In the first two pages of his pamphlet Mr. Peabody presents a fair summary 
of the chief features of the bill. On the third however, he says its object 
‘‘is not to inerease our merchant marine y and materially, but to induce 
orders for vessels to be built in the United States.” I would like to be told how 
the “ inducing Of orders for vessels to be built in the United States”’ would “not 
inerease our merchant marine quickly and materially.” All that has been lack- 
ing for forty years has been the “inducement.” “inducement” Mr. Pea- 
body admits this bill will create. We possess everything else with which to 
“quickly and materially” inerease our merchant shipping. The materials 
needed exist in our soil in the test abundance and 
capable of shaping these in unlimited 
erable number of shipyards eye almost ited increased capacity. We 
have the skill to build ships of the best. We have capital in abundance, and we 
have a foreiga trade to aay tet attracts the cream of the world’s shipping 
today, but a fraction of w is of American construction. In te 
emis that the pending bill will“ uce orders for vessels to be built in the 
{nited States” Mr. y himself refutes his assertion that it will ‘not 
increase our merchant marine quickly and materially.” - 


SHALL AMERICAN OR FOREIGN LABOR BE EMPLOYED? 
Right here exists the cardinal difference between the bill have fayorabl 
reported and the bill as Mr. Peabody would haye it His desire is and 


referred, and held- 


his entire public criticism has been aimed to have the bill open wide 
the admission to American registry of foreign-built vessels during a por; .) 
or more years after its passage. Your bill provides for the building, f th 
sels by American labor in American pipyente and from American m,. 
Mr. Peabody would prefer to be permitted io go abroad to obtain the.) ~ 
which he would have an American merchant marine built up. He q..:. > “2 
foreign labor shall do that which your bill provides American iabos «.. it 
FULL AMERICAN OWNERSHIP ESSENTIAL TO AMERICAN REGISTRY 
Mr. Peabody professes to see great danger in the provisions of section » 
bill, which defines the words “ person ” or “ persons,” or “ citizen” or ««,. 
or “corporation” or “corporations,” or “associations,” or “ partnersh i 
that ‘‘corporations of any foreign country” are recognized. “One wos 
from Mr. Peabody's disingenuous manner oi presenting the matter that {....,. 
would come in and enjoy our subsidy, and thus make more difficult 4», 
competition with foreign vessels. The bill provides throughout that on); 
under American register shall enjoy the benefits of the act, and no yox 
wholly owned by American citizensare entitled to registry. Mr. Peabody «:; 
overlooked section 17, which declares “that a vessel receiving compo 
under this act shall not be sold to any foreign subject, citizen, company oy... 
try, or transferred to any foreign flag, without the written permission 0; ¢}), 
retary of the Treasury.” Not only does the bill include this provision. },), 
the case of such foreign vessels now built or building as are to be sdmii;..) ; 
American , it is stipulated that full ownership shall first be yes 
American ci 


ATTACKING THE ONLY AMERICAN LINE IN OUR TRADE WITH rvropr, 
Mr. Peabody’s assertion that ‘the cream of the subsidy is designed | 


those vessels of the International Steamship Company” is not only @ 

but seems purposely designed to prejudice the public against that lince—t), ; 
line, by the way, engaged in our trade with Europe under the American 4), 
This line has been repeatedly singled out for the most virulent, malignant, y:,j 
unjustifiable attacks ever since the shipping bill has been before the public. |; 
has been asserted, but without a word of truth, that it is controlled by +). 
Standard Oil and the Pennsylvania Railroad companies. or 


CONTENDING AGAINST MOST WEALTHY AND POWERFUL FOREIGN LI‘rs, 


That line has been pictured as part of a monopolistic trust, whereas jt js 
battling single-handed and alone against the most powerful steamship lincs jn 
the world. These other lines—all under foreign flags—are backed up with wp. 
limited wealth and the support of their several Governments to whatever ey ti): 
may be n to enable them to successfully compete in our trans-Atlantic 
trade. The American line in question is struggling at considerable pec: 
loss to succeed and to still further increase its tonnage under the Stars and 
in the face of this concentrated and united opposition. In doing so it has boon 
subjected to the unbridled abuse of every free trader, every free-trade newspaper 
every enemy of American ee) eg every defender of foreign shipping, in 
the United States. If the stockholders of this line are ready to invest sti!) fu; 
in American ships in the hope of ultimately earning a profit, and are rea 
subject themselves to the fiercest and most concentrated competition of the 
most wealthy and powerful ships in all the world under foreign oon the Amer- 
ican people will applaud and commend them, 


DEADLY PURPOSE OF THE OPPOSITION, 


The deadly purpose of this oppdsition is manifest when we study the statistics 
of the United States for the last fiscal year. Of the total foreign trade of the 
United States, 66.07 per cent is with Europe—more than two-thirds of our total for- 
= trade is with pe. Of our imports from sree ae valued at $353,884,5'4 
only $15,480,242, or ee cent, was carried in American vessels. Of this, the 
ships of the American line carried imports valued at $14,813,033. Of our exports 
to Euro , Valued at $936,602,093, but $27,558,076, or 1.30 per cent, was carried in 
American vessels, the ships of the American line alone carrying exports to Europe 
valued at $25,077,749. 


ONE AMERICAN LINE CARRIES ONE-QUARTER OF ALL FOREIGN COMMERCE CARRIED 
’ IN AMERICAN SHIPS. 


The value of the imports and carried in the ships of this line was 
$39,890,782, out of a total of $160,612,206 carried in all of the American ships 
e in our entire foreign trade. The ships of this American line carried 
within a fraction of 25 per cent of allof the imports and exports of the United 
States that were carried in American ships. If, therefore, the four steamship; of 
the American Line—which rendered such exceptional and invaluable auxiiary 
naval service to our Government during the war with Spain—can be driyeii out 
of our trade with Europe, the proportion of our carrying under the American flog 
in that trade will drop from be Tepelgn ships: now tn the total to but two-tenths 
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of 1 per cent. That is to say, the foreign now lize 97.85 per cent of 
our carrying trade with Europe, and are striving with all of the power and i!\u- 
ence at their command to increase their proportion of our carrying to 99.5 per 
cent, leaving for the stray American vessel that will dare to venture into that 
trade the of 0.2 per cent of our imports and exports. 

By yee these ships out of our foreign trade the proportion of the entire 
foreign of the United States carried in American vessels will be reduced 
from 8.9 to just 7 per cent, leaving for foreign ships the carrying of 983 per cent of 
our exports and Sen ene the earning of the estimated $200,000,000 in freiglits 
that are taken from the United States each year. No wonder the foreign ste.- 
ship lines, and all other friends of foreign s , and every enemy of American 
shipping, concentrate their opposition on the American line—the single heroic 
carrier of the American flag in our trans-Atlantic trade! 


SHIPS RENDERING GREATEST SERVICE RECEIVE LARGEST COMPENSATION. 


It has been demonstrated before your committee that this American line is 
a to enlarge its tonnage under the American fi That is pr j 
what the United States for defensive and commercial reasons. It i 

the foreign ing interests and their friends desire to opjo>: «t 
all hazards. It is untrue that the American line is to receive ‘‘the cream 0! (lc 
be because it furnished the cream 0! 


will be entitled to receive exactly the same compensation for the sine 
service from the Government. at Se 
To drive ee ae Ons Gand wih Base out of that business 
has been and still is the determin Vg me of the most active and powerlu 
enemies of American aon We them Mr. Peabody seems to have joined 
hands, To drive the only line out of our trade with Europe wil!) 
prevent the threatened increase in the number of American ships in tha‘ |) le, 
and with which Mr. Peabody seems to be in full accord. It may be \°~- 
to drive ships entirely from our trade with Europe in ord: (0 

still accentuate our dependence upon foreign shipping for our forest 


In this un-American and unpatriotic scheme Mr. Peabedy evidences 
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7 seatii vity. He is in full accord with every enemy of American ship- 
his persistent ott accomplish this infamous purpose. 
ping DEMAGOGIC APPEALS TO CLASS PREJUDICES, 


— loys the arts of the demagogue for the pu of discrediting 
Mr. Peak oy Ppassible beneficiaries of the proposed bill. fe appeals to class 
the friend’ and especially endeayors to @iscredit capital, in his desire to defeat 
Pre age nf the measure in question. This is illustrated in the following para- 
1€ . 
m his letter: 
graph eee een yessels which it is proposed to admit to registry are owned 
j ag six wealthy firms or corporations in New York City, said to aggregate 
A tons register, but about one-third this tonnage has very recently been 
sorbed by the great English Leyland Line. 


A BILL IN THE INTEREST OF AMERICAN LABOR. 


charterer of foreign vessels adroitly avoids stating the real 

This Amorione ciesion of certain foreign-built vessels to American registry, 
pence which it is important that a clear knowledge should be had. The 
reese ape ring purpose of any legislatién designed to revive the American 
ererchant marine should be that of utilizing our own abundant native materials, 
mt oa joying our own labor in milland > and in aa. in the construction 
of fheahips, so that we shall be entirely independent of all other nations in the 
essential possession of adequate means for the construction of all of the vessels 
our commerce may require. : Rak ; 

Two great national purposes are thus served, to wit: (1) The creation and 
maintenance of American shipyards in a state of constant efficiency for the 
puilding of both our merchant and our war ships, the very possession of which 
isa safeguard against foreign aggression, and the large employment in which 
will unquestionably be of immense permanent benefit to the nation and its peo- 

je, (2) The y reduction in the cost of building merchant and war ships, 
Peulting from the constant employment of a larger number of establishments 
in that t industry. This last accomplishment alone will repay the nation 
over and over n for whaéever temporary aid it may give to incite our people 
to put their cap tal into ships and shipyards. 


THE UNITED STATES THE WORLD'S SHIPBUILDER, 


After the steady employment in American shipyards for a number of years has 
reduced the cost of construction in the United States to or below the level of for- 
eign prices, then this country will become the leading shipbuilding nation of 
the world, That event will be hastened by the Government aiding in the ini- 
tiatory steps that must precede any extensive employment of American capital 
in the fore: carcying wade of the United States, a fact fully admitted by Mr. 
Peabody throughout his letter. 


CARDINAL PRINCIPLES UNDERLYING THE BILL, 


When the bill under consideration was drafted the great cardinal principles 
of home construction as well as American ctu were steadily kept in view. 
It was found, however, thata substantial amount of foreign-built tonnage, sailing 
under foreign flags, was in the possession of American citizens, and that other 
tonnage was then in course of construction in foreign shipyards for the 
American owners of existing foreign-built tonnage. 


WHY AMERICAN CITIZENS OWN SHIPS UNDER FOREIGN FLAGS, 


The reason that American citizens had peaons, and the reason they were 
having built, this foreign ton was that it cost less than American tonnage, 
and the cost of the ships was much less under foreign flags than the 
cost of their operation under the American flag. The construction cost is found 
to be between 20 and 25 4 cent less abroad than in the United States, the prin- 
cipal cause for which is the high wages paid in American shipyasds, labor receiy- 
ing between 90 and 95 per cent of the money any spent in the construction 
of ships. The higher w paid and the better and larger quantities of food fur- 
nished to those — on board American ships make the cost of their opera- 
tion between 30 an per cent higher than the cost of operating competing ships 
under foreign flags. 

Those American citizens, therefore, whose business interests required the em- 
ployment of ships in our foreign trade were forced to purchase them at the same 

and run them at the same cost that their foreign rivals were able to do in 
order to suecessfully compete with them in the business. This explains why it is 
that American citizens do, to the extent of 200,000 or 300,000 tons, own ships now 
under fi fiags. To have the ships their trade required built in the United 
States ahd to run them under the American flag in our foreign trade meant to so 
handicap their owners in competition with their foreign rivals as to drive them 
out of the business, 

These conditions of competition and these reasons explain fully why it is that 
the a of American registry to foreign-built vessels owned by our cit- 
izens would be less. Evenif aay poss the privilege, our citizens could 
not profitably take adyantage.of it. But to give a su idy to foreign-built vessels 
so owned, if placed under the American fiag, is an entirely different proposition; 
and this is . eee advocated by Mr. Peabody. He would protect the 

y subsidy. 


owners of the , against foreign competition, but he would with- 

a ene ——-. nn — pom scarcely os added that 
i a ve wher—that he no ve 

interest in Ametionn skipbullding.” Pa ee 


HOW TO INDUCE THEM TO HEREAFTER HAVE THE SHIPS THEY NEED BUILT IN 
AMERICAN SHIPYARDS, 


In the drafting of the bill it was suggested that if those American citizens who 
then owned vessels under han could be encouraged to thereafter haye 
the 4 required their b ess built in the United States it would be 
a very dosirable ent. The ships were in existence, and they were 
owned by our citizens for their immediate needs. The question was what could 
be done to induce them in the future to build their shipsat home. If their present 
ships, it was suggested, could be brought under American registry and compen- 
sation provided sufficient in amount to offset the higher cost of opera them 
under our fing. and aener compensation provided for such ships as were built in 

run 


the United under our flag, such American citizens as possessed a 
foreign would then find it to their interest to build in the United 


the provision for the admission of such ships to Amer- 
a registry 48 were owned by or under construction for our citisens * when the 


The to open our registry to the wholesale admission of foreign-built 
Fav eicaee of after the bill has gone into effect was entirely foreign 
te © who a the bill. The bill does not provide 


purposes 
the construction of « ; 
only for the Lyf _ oe S its passage; it provides then 


ONLY HALF COMPENSATION TO FOREIGN-BUI™.T SHIPS. 


The bill provides that foreign-built ships thus admitted to American registry 
shall receive but one-half the compensation that is vided for ships of American 
This limitation is made because the cost of building ships abroad 


ing Ameria LAL ob esa 
; . ’ ‘ver, e pu 
oe desires thet stich ships shal be given cuepenention under 
amount to that provided for American-built ships. 
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MR. PEABODY'S PERSONAL INTERESTS, 


We now understand the underlying purposes animating Mr. Peabody in his 
opposition to the bill as it stands. He happens to be engaged in chartering for 
gign vessels in our foreign trade, particularly in our trade with Australia. While 
Mr. Peabody objects to what he chooses to designate as“ special privileges" being 
given to existing American owners of vessels under foreign flags, he happens to 
be an influential participant in a combination of firms, most of which are for 
eign companies, which have, by methods more or less questionable, compelled 
shippers to either employ the vessels belonging to the combination er submit to 
the boycotting of their exports to the serious injury and financial loss of the ship 
pers’ business, proof of which has Deen widely published in the newspapers, and, 
so far as I have seen, never denied by Mr. Peabody or by anyone acting for him. 

Mr. Peabody comes to Congress complaining of “special privileges,” in which 
he admits he is not a partieipant, but in the rather sorry guise of a participant 
ina “trust” or “combination” obviously restrictive of trade and injurious to 
American producers and exporters, and which certain sufferers from the methods 
employed by the combination in which Mr. Peabody is a participant have boldly 
characterized as ‘‘ blackmailing.” . 


AS MR. PEABODY DESCRIBES HIMSELF AND AS HE IS, 


Mr. Peabody stated his objections to the bill when the public hearings were 
given by your committee, referring to his own business interests and connec 
tions. The latter have been more fully « xploited since that time, in connection 
with the combination of which he is a member, the whole of which is very accu 
rately embraced in the compass of an editorial which appeared in the Philadel- 
phia Press, under date of May 29, 1900,and which reads as follows: 


WHY HE OPPOSES THE BILL. 


“Not all of the opponents of the shipping bill now pending before Congress 
are actuated by selfish motives, but selfishness is the inspiration of the most 
active opposition. The London Times and the London Shipping Gazette have 
acknowledged that British shipowners are opposing the bill. Representatives 
of subsidized German lines have been openly working against the measure. 
Such opposition is easily understood. The London Financial Times explained it 
recently by stating that the foreign shipowners regard with anxiety the proba 
bility of the passing of the bill, as that would mean brisk competition from the 
United States. The foreign shipowners know the absolute falsity of the state 
ments made in Congress by such men as Representative Fitzgerald, who declare 
that the bill would not increase to any extent American shipping in the foreign 
trade and would not lead to a reduction of freight rates. If it were not abso 
lutely certain that it would accomplish these ends the foreign companies would 
not employ lobbyists to oppose the bill and to prepare such a report against it as 
the ridiculous one Mr. Fitzgerald fathered. 

“There is some honestly mistaken opposition. It comes from free traders, who 
have opposed every protective measure that has built up American industries. 
The proofs that are everywhere in evidence of the woeiul mistakes of the free 
traders makes their opposition of comparatively little consequence, It is the 
selfish opposition that masks itself behind pretended patriotic motives that mis- 
leads the public. Such is the opposition of men like Henry W. Peabody of Boston, 
whose ‘argument’ against the bill was inserted in the ‘Congressional Record’ 
recently by Representative Moody of Massachusetts, It is a bad billin the opin- 
jon of Mr. Peabody, who says that he has been engaged in the shipping business 
for forty years. He testified bufore the House Committee on Merchant Marine 
last January to this effect: 

**T certainly appreciate that our merchant marine has decayed and that we 
have nothing worthy of the name. I am in favor of a subsidy. I consider it 
sereeney that subsidy should be applied to the merchant marine in order to give 
it a new life. My firm is engaged in business which requires them to charter 
vessels and steamers, and they are almost invariably of the British flag. We can 
not conduct our ships under the American flag as cheaply as the English or the 
Germans or the Norwegians can conduct their ships, and that disadvantage it is 
necessary to offset by a subsidy. That is due for one thing to higher wages and 
better living. It is a poor investment to go and buy a vessel and pay 35 per cent 
more than our competitors are paying for their vessels abroad. ‘This bill is a step 
in the right direction. It will replenish the merchant marine, but it will not 
re-create it. It does not give me or my associates an opportunity to operate under 
it. I believe that if subsidies were pa and the people who have not any 
vessels to-day had the opportunity for one, two, three, or five years to buy them 
in foreign countries, and then contract at the same time they put them under 
American registry to build in this country a similar amount of tonnage, you 
wotld see a replenishment that would run up into millions. I would be glad if 
the limit oot not be put even at $9,000,000. 

“That is Mr. Peabody’s argument given before the House committee, His 
objection to the bill is that he could not buy at 35 per cent less than they could 
be built for in this country all the ships he wants to abroad for the next five 
years, and by hoisting the American fiug get subsidies at once. That would be 
a fime way to build up the American merchant marine. The bill does not give 
Mr. Peabody and his associates ‘a right to operate underit.’ Why? The follow- 
ing blank contract will explain: 

“It is hereby agreed between R. W. Cameron & Co., Henry W. Peabody & Co., 
Arkell & Douglas, and Mailler & Quereau, and of ———, that the latter will 
confine exclusively shipments from the East coast of the United States to 
ports of by vessels loaded by above firms fora period of ——— years, and 
said firms agree to allow said 10 per cent on the net amount of freight paid 
by , not including the primage. This rebate to be computed to the ist of 
December of each year, and will only be payable six months thereafter, subject 
to the above conditions, and upon a declaration by on the annexed form, 
with copies of bills of lading attached. No claim for rebates will be recognized 
unless made within twelve months from date of shipment. Statement of rebates 
claimed may be sent to either one of the four firms to this agreement. Privilege 
is given under this agreement to ship any special lines of merchandise by 
steamer from New York for transshipment at British or Continental ports without 

rejudice to claim for rebate as above noted. Thisagreement becomes operative 

date of signature. 




















“R,. W. CAMERON & CO. 

“HENRY W. PEABODY & CO. 

“ ARKELL & DOUGLAS. 

“MAILLER & QUEREAU, 
**We hereby accept above agreement and terms contained therein. 


“Mr. Peabody's firm is with the three others signed to the above blank con- 
tract engaged extensively in shipping to and from China and the Orient. They 
are in a combination or trust with secret agreements with shippers to give 
rebates in the way the Standard Oil monopoly was built up. They could not 
continue that monopoly under the shipping bill, owing to the trust clause and 
for other reasons. Hence Mr. Peabody, in his letter to Mr. Moody, printed in 
the Congressional Record, denounces the measure as a bad one. 

“Of course, he has no selfish reason for opposing it!” 


FOREIGN-BUILT SHIPS AND AMERICAN REGISTRY. 


As Mr. Peabody himself points out in his letter, from the very foundation of 
our Goveummnend—oven when ships were built much more cheaply in the United 











States than abroad—American legislation has been continuously directed 
the admission of foreign-built vessels to American sagen. 

traders still suggest this as the only panacea required for the upbuilding of our 
marine in the foreign trade—this is especially true of the less practical and the more 
theoretical of free traders. In connection with the — ng bill this proposition 
has been so fully thrashed out that its insufficiency an practicability are now 
admitted by far the larger number of all those best posted, even including the less 
radical advocates of the free-trade school of economics. So, it has occurred that 
at no time has the opposition to free ships been more pronounced all over the 
United States than it is to-day. The ten Republican members of your committee, 
including yourself, unite in showing the futility of the free-ship policy. In your 
report, on this policy, you say: 

** We think it plain, therefore, from the nature of the case and from national 
experience, that it is of the greatest importance that the vessels whicu are to 
ony the foreign trade of the United States shall be built in the United States, 
shall sail under our flag, and shall be manned as far as practicable by our own 
citizens, although the immediate expense of their construction and the expense 
of operating them under our flag shall be greater than in carrying on the busi- 
ness with foreign ships.”’ 

In the report in favor of the e of practically the same bill as the one that 
your committee favorably reported, filed by the Senate Commerce Committee, 
through its chairman, Senator William P. Frye, on the free-ship proposition, he 
makes this statement: 

“If this admission be conditional, and foreign-built vessels admitted to regis- 
try be excluded from the coasting trade, such vessels will enjoy no privileges 
over foreign vessels, but will, on the contrary, be subject to the restrictions of our 
Jaws. All the watch officers of such vessels must be American citizens, the 
higher American scale of wages must be paid, and the higher statutory scale of 
provisions must be furnished. The repeal of the laws requiring officers to be 
American citizens and providing a scale of provisions, together with a reduction 
of wages to European levels, are propositions not to be entertained. But even 
if Congress should approve them, American ship owners would still be only on 
even terms with competing nations already established in the ocean-carrying 
trade. More is needed to gain a share of the trade lost for years. In either of its 
forms the free-ship policy is thus impracticable.” 

Inareport filed by three of the seven Democratic members of your committee— 
Representatives Chanler, Small, and Ransdell—on this bill, they are even more 
emphatic in their opposition to the free-ship policy, regarding which they say: 

“Another remedy which has been pro is the repeal of that provision of 
our navigation laws which denies foreign-built vessels to American registry. It 
has been contended for years by many that our citizens should have the right to 
buy 7 in any market and have them admitted to registry and sail under our 
flag. We regard it as useless to discuss the practical results or to lay down the 
arguments which have been advanced upon each of these contentions. It is 
scarcely a practical question. No political y has or would enact such legisla- 
tion. The Democratic party did not enact into law this proposition when it had 
the power to do so, nor will it do so at any time in the future. It is equally true 
that the Republican party would decline to adopt this remedy. Such a law 
would be recognized as an + blow to the shipbuilding interests of the 
country, and would resu!t in the encouragement of foreign labor at the expense 


of the American workmen.” 

The other four members of your Committee—Representatives Fitzgerald, 
De Vries, Spight, and Daly—united upon still another report on this bill, in which 
they say, on the free ship proposition, in ; 

‘While we do not propose in this report to advocate the idea of free ales, we 
think we would be derelict in our duty if we did not point out the fact that in our 
investigation of this question we found that every Government except the United 
States allowed its citizens to purchase vessels in whatever market they pleased.” 

There is nothing in our statutes forbidding American citizens from “ purchas- 


ing vessels in whatever market they please.”” We know that 300,000 tons of ships 


inst 
Pronounced free 


have been so hased by Americans. These sa enjoy every privilege in our 
foreign carry that is enjoyed by American ships, save alone the privilege of 
American and ng under the American flag. Neither registry nor 


flag give an advantage to our ships in our foreign trade. Under the British 
policy of free ships Great Britain has increased her proportion of the world’s ocean 
shipping from one-third to three-fifths. Fore have, toa very limited extent, 
bought British ships, but Britons seldom, if ever, buy fo: -built ships. Free 
ships only nape tish shipbuilders, Free ships have failed to build up the 
merchant marine of other nations. With these in mind it must be obvious 
that the denial of American registry to foreign-built ships owned by American 
<a has worked no hardship upon the latter, and has been of no injury to 

e country. 

But, with this unanimous rejection of the free-ship policy, for Mr. Peabody to 
come forward when it is proposed that the Government shall lend assistance in 
the upbuilding of our merchant marine, and the ruination of American 


shipbuilders by the free registry of unlimited num of fo. largely British) 
ships, shows how utterly his long chartered use of foreign shine oat bien out 
of touch with the dom t—indeed, the almost unanimous—American senti- 


ment of opposition to free ships. 
AMERICAN SHIPYARDS OPEN TO MR. PEABODY, 


In will be quite easy for Mr. Peabody to have all of the ships he may wish to 
a his trade built in American oa. And if the orders being exe- 
cuted in American shipyards should so fill them up that they could not imme- 
diately execute an order from Mr. Peabody, he may be sure that other shipyards 
will be quickly established to secure a share in the new business and to prompt! 
meet the new demands. More than that, to permit the wholesale or unli tort 
admission of fi -built vessels to American , even on condition that 
equal tonnage 1 be constructed in American shipyards, would not nearly so 
o—< stimulate the establishment of new American shipyards as would the 

enial of that privilege. 


GREAT PURPOSE OF THE BILL. | 


The great purpose of the bill under consideration is to have every new ship for 
the foreign trade of the United States built in American shipyards. At best, Mr. 
Peabody would have but half of them 29 constructed; the remainder he would 
have a it our people to purchase abroad and place under American 
registry. 1, voicing the wishes of a vast jority of the American peo- 
ple, would give all of the new work to American ci Mr. Peabody, for his 
own se ends, would give half of the new work to aliens in foreign—chiefly 
British—shipyards! 


LET AMERICANS HAVE THE NEW SHIPS—LET FOREIGNERS RETAIN THE OLD, 


The more new ships that are built under the stimulus of this bill, the better 
will the American merchant marine thrive and increase. The more foreign-built 
vessels—especially those now in existence—that are admitted to American regis- 
try, the more new we ships—chiefly British—will be built to take their places. 
It were better for the inexperienced Americans to have the advantage of the 
newest and the most economical ships with which to meet foreign competition, 
than to have the half worn-out f built ships with which oo os ven 
ore vals. 


in the m of our 
f ships in unlimited 


the new foreign-built vessels in the hands of the more experi 
This bill places the new — 


citi Mr. Peabod der ior lane old 
zens. Mr. 
number in the pomenanen of our people. 












wiigia 
ANIMUS AND SELFISHNESS DISCLOSED, 
The animus pervading the mind of Mr. Peabody is as apparent jy, ; 
in his letter as is his unpatriotic selfishness. This is shown in {) latks 


quotation from his letter: 4OWing 
“I may here state my greatest objection to the bill. It is clas 
bestowing a privilege upon a few millionaires who invested jn)...” 
steamships under the foreign flag because of much lower cost thay pn-built 
cured in this country, or conducted under the American flag, and i, ..) 0° P™ 
reestablish our merchant marine than to enforce business for the |... >." 
pied shipyard.” “2 OCCU 
Note that Mr. poate unqualifiedly admits in the last quoted st 
it costs more to build ships here than abroad; also, that it costs mor. a 
under the American than unuer a foreign flag. You can not fail to , oe 
tradiction he indulges in when he says that the bill “seeks less to one 
merchant marine than to enforce business for the already oceupi.) <)\;,,.,, 
If it enforces business for the already occupied shipyard wil! th.; hoard 
shipyards established, and will not that help to reestablish our mere), ~ 
This last quoted contradiction of Mr. Peabody's is like the first on. 4)),)..)"' 
wit: “Its object is not to increase our merchant marine quickly and y),9;..).1)" 
but to induce orders for vessels to be built in the United States.” \jp,.)\.) 
must have a peculiarly constituted mind to indulge in paradoxes ae 
parent character. They show both the desperation of his opposition ayq\\ 
paucity of his ammunition. =~ 


RESULT OF A GREAT DEMAND FOR AMERICAN SHIPs. 


Mr. Peabody knows, and admits in his letter, that no American. ¢j:}, 
owner of an American or a foreign built ship, can secure any 60); 
under the provisions of this bill until he has had new tonnage }ui\ {\; 
American shipyards, If all of our shipyards are so “occupied” as to rend, 
incapable of new construction, and no new yards are established— 9), 
anarepeene because preposterous suggestion—then the bill, if enacted, woyiq | 
valueless, and of benefit to no one. Mr. Peabody is well aware that ij +). 
demand for American ships exceeds the supply—and this the bill is expected 4, 
stimulate—then there will be a large accession of new shipyards, in order tho, 
the supply of new ships can keep pace with the demand, That is a truism 
trite as to be obvious to a mind less obscured than Mr. Peabody’s seems to }) 

The sequence of events—that of demand exceeding supply, and of ew | 
being established to meet the demand—is anticipated. That very condition js 
the one that is largely depended upon to effect a steady reduction in the eos, 
building ships in American shipyards. This reduction will be most ad yantageoys 
to our people and to our Government. Mr. Peabody’s proposition, on the other 
hand, would, if adopted, defer if not defeat the expected reduction in t}: 
American shipbuild ng * minimizing the demand for American 
the unlimited purchase of foreign-built ships. 


DEMAGOGIC SLURS CAST UPON CAPITAL AND CAPITALISTS. 


Mr. Peabody's frequent reference to the prospective beneficiaries of thi 
as “wealthy” and as “millionaires” is so phrased as to discredit wea 
capitalists, and is demagogic in the extreme. Would Mr. Peabody exclude froy 
any participation in American shipowning “wealthy” —— Would he also 
debar “millionaires” from any participation? Would he suggest that people 
without means, or only those wit say moderate means be encourayved to em 
bark in American shipowning for our foreign trade? He would seem to believe 
that the possession of wealth, or of millions, justified the suggestion that its pos 
sessor should not seek a profit from its investment. Mr. Peabody and his friends 
surely, do not expect to uire a considerable amount of foreign tonnage and 
obligate themselves to build an equal amount in American shipyards, as he says 
they will do if the bill is amended as he suggests, without the employment of a 
large amount of money—possibly a million or so? 


PIONEER SHIPOWNERS WILL SUFFER LOSSES AND SMALL PROFITS. 


The pioneers in the revival of our merchant marine will be those who will pay 
most dearly for their experience. They will, while prtaing experience, pay 
heavily because of their ignorance. It is only men with large means and endur 
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ing courage and enterp who will, at the bk ginning at least, embark larg 
amounts of capital in such an uncertain venture as the running of ships in our 
foreign trade. There must, justas Mr. Peabody himself states, be an incentive to 
induce investment. Profits will be slow and uncertain in the beginning; invest 
ors are sure to meet obstacles and losses entirely unexpected and unprovided for 


and these will defer for a considerable time any substantial profit from the estab- 
lishment of new lines and new ships in our foreign trade. It will be largely those 
who can afford to wait for their profits, and who can afford to go witi 1 return 
upon their investment for an indefinite period of time, who, in the beginning, 
will invest large amounts. Naturally, then, these must be men of large means 
And it will be to the national advantage if the bill that is passed incites large 
numbers of capitalists and large amounts of capifal to investment in American- 
built ships for our foreign trade. 


MR. PEABODY’S MISREPRESENTATION OF THE PRESIDENT. 


It has been Mr. Peabody's custom to represent the friends of the bil! as being 
opposed to the recommendations of the Administration jally of the Presi 
dent and the Sec: of the Treasury. It would bestrange if the President and 
of the should secretly reyeal to Mr. Peabody an opposi- 
t they seem to carefully conceal from the known friends of American 
shipping and from own close political and personal friends. Yet Mr. Pea- 
body would have us believe that he had been selected by the President and the 
secres « the Treasury as the sole repository of their confidence witli respect 
to . 
It is noticeable that with each new outgiving regarding this bill Mr. Peabody 
es more and more inaccurate in statements—more and more inexact 
in his quotations from, or assertions regarding the attitude of, the President and 






the Secretary of the . He now says that the bill is “not in any sense 
the fulfillment of the clear-cut recommendations of the Administration in mes- 
sages to Congress in December, 1898 and 1899; that to recreate onr merchant 


marine, American registry be ted fora short term of years to foreign-built 
vessels of American ownership, provided the owners become bound to hav 
built in this country like tonnage,” etc. . hs 

mn who sends “‘m ” to Congress, and that is the Prest- 

dent. In nei of the some referred to by Mr. Peabody is there the slight: 
est warrant for the statement that the President favors the granting of \merc 

for a short term of years to foreign-built vessels of American ownership. 

In his pine Oe ent gave great prominence to this subject aud ds 

it at some and in the previous message it was far less conspicll 

The President advocate Government aid, as being what other! 


a merchant ships, but he does not even remotely rv 
free registry of fore 


this : he ola -built =. Mr. nes ee 
poin we been permi pass unc enged so often that he ev! 
assumes he may deviate from accuracy to serve his own ends without «|: 


ce = his latest reference is so amazing, however, that one's 





. 








The very assuran . ; 

forced to dispose of his inaccuracies once and for all. For instance, Mr. I’cabod) 

actually has the audacity to in the letter under review: 
“It is well for those to inform ves, who too readily accept the assertions 


of the interested parties that the bill isan Administration measure, whe" ‘! is 
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ee as 


‘ve the plan recommended by the Secretary of the Treasury as part of the 
valle O's Pro last annual messages to Congress.” “ 

Presi annual mi to Congress in 1598, President McKinley said on the 
subject or — of pen and the changed relations of the United States to 
oa ” ‘rto Rico, and the Philippines, resulting from the war, compel the prompt 
Cuba, Por'e maritime policy by the United States. There should be established 
adoptio and frequent 8 communication, encouraged by the United 
regula! onder the American flag, with the newly-acquired islands. Spain fur- 
oa to its colonies, at an annual cost of about two millions of dollars, steam- 
nishe nes communicating with a portion of the world’s markets, as well as with 
op centers of the home Government. The United States will not undertake 
trace ‘ess. It is our duty to furnish the people of Hawaii with facilities, under 
to do vey pontrol, for their export and import trade. It will be conceded that the 
— situation calls for tion which shall be prompt, durable, and liberal. 
Pe The part which American merchant vessels and their seamen performed in 
he war with Spain emonstrates that this service, furnishing both pickets and 
tne second line of — is a national necessity, and should be encouraged in 

ery constitutional way, ° 
Cree cot and aeethods for the accomplishment of this purpose are discussed in. 
the report of the  Saeaeeeny of the Treasury, to which the attention of Congress is 
fully invited.’ 

= payed = in vain in the foregoing utterances for any suggestion of the 
{ree admission of foreign-built vessels to American registry for a number of years, 
asalleged by Mr. Peabody. Even if the recommendations of the Secretary of the 
Treasury had been in favor of the free registry of foreign-built ships, there is 
nothing in the President’s reference to the Secretary’s report suggestive of an 
indorsement of such a proposition. But, as will be shown, the Secretary of the 
Treasury made no such recommendation. 


OUR MERCHANT MARINE AS DISCUSSED IN THE PRESIDENT’S LAST ANNUAL MES- 
SAGE TO CONGRESS. 


second in importance, in his last annual message to Congress, the President 
discusses our merchant marine. At that time the pending shipping bill had, in 
all its ehief provisions, been before the country for over a year. It had been 
favorably reported to each branch of Congress by the House and Senate commit- 
tees having the bill in charge, early in 1599, and some ten months before the 
President's last annual message appeared. The bill had been indorsed all over 
the country by commercial and other associations, and had been —— com- 
mended and advocated by the press. If it was at variance with the President's 
views of what should constitute the wisest legislation on this subject, doubtless 
he would have employed the ree presented in the transmission of his 
mi e to Co to wisely advise that body. That the President considered 
the subject of importance second only to the need of currency legislation, and 
pressing for immediate solution, is clear from his extended and earnest utter- 
ances, On this subject he said: 

“The value of an American merchant marine to the extension of our commer- 
cial trade and the strengthening of our power upon the sea invites the immediate 
action of Congress, Our national development will be one-sided and unsatis- 
factory so long as the remarkable growth of our inland industries remains unac- 
companied by progress on the seas. There is no lack of constitutional authority 
for legislation which shall give to the country maritime es commensurate 
with its industrial achievements and with its rank among the nations of the 
earth, 

“The past year has recorded exceptional activity in ourshipyards, and promises 
of continual prosperity in shipbuilding are abundant. Advanced legislation for 
the protection of our seamen has been enacted. Our coast trade, under regula- 
tions wisely framed at the beginning of the Government and since, shows results 
for the past fiscal year unequaled in our records or thoseof any otherpower. We 
shall fail to realize our opportunities, however, if we complacently regard only 
matters at home and blind ourselves to the necessity of securing our share in the 
yaluable carrying trade of the world. 

“Last year American vessels transported a smaller share of our exports and 
imports d any former year in all our history, and the measure of our 
joe u shippi s was painfully manifested to our people. 
Without any choice of our own, but from necessity, the departments of the Gov- 
ernment — military and naval operations in the East and West Indies 
had to obtain fi flags merchant vessels essential for these operations, 

“The other ions have not hesitated to adopt the required means to 
develop their shipping as a factor in national defense and as one of the surest 
and speediest means of obtaining for their producers a share in foreign markets, 
Like vigilance and effort on our can not fail to improve our situation, which 
is regarded with humiliation at home and with surprise abroad. Even the seem- 
ing sacrifices, which at the may be involved, will be offset later by 
w othe exten AREEne: Gedapered with the of be ach 

“The expense isas com th the advantage to be achieved. The 
reestablishment of our merchant marine involves in a large measure our 
continued industrial progress and the extension of our commercial triumphs. 
I am satisfied the jebqnent of the country favors the policy of aid to our 
merchant marine, which will broaden our commerce and markets and upbuild 
our sea- capacity for the products of agriculture and manufacture; 
which, with the increase of our Navy, means more work and wages to our 
b+ Ya as well as a safeguard to American interests in every part of the 

Again one will search in vain in those clear-cut, earnest, and statesmanlike 
utterances for the least shred of indorsement of the policy of admitting foreign 
built ships to American registry. 


SECRETARY GAGE’S RECOMMENDATIONS. 


To accurately understand Mr. Peabody's contention one must clearly under- 
stand the act under which the New York and Paris were admitted to American 
, because it is this that Mr. Peabody bases his assertions. The 

of Gage particularly referred to by Mr. Peaboay reads 


“ Extended application of the principle of the act of May 10, 1892, by virtue of 
which the St. Lowis and St. Paul were comengectes in this omaity spon the regis- 
try of the foreign-built Cements New York and Paris, this extension to continue 
fora short term ef years and to be so guarded as to preserve the coasting trade to 


The act of May 10, 1892, for the admission of steamships of not less 
than $,000 tons, of not ess than 20 knots speed per hour, “of which not 
ess than 90 per cent of shares of the of the f corporation or 


nthe as utr eu gha o v oek Sins coh Vo 
°, e 0 e company sha 
vested in American tives before the is granted. It will Se ve clear, 
the that an essential feature was that the 
ps should have owned almost wholly by American citizens at a date long 


antecedent of the 

Pm amis that after . of he bit) ates comet. 
registry reign- 

they may Peabody would care nothing whatever for the 


Privilege were unaccompanied with th f receivi 
‘sation ome Goverment equal to ant chen pn built vee 


10, 1892, makes no provision anywhere for the payment of 


subsidies to vessels so registered. More than that, in making his recommendation 
quoted, Secretary Gage did not contemplate the payment of subsidies or compen- 
sation of any kind to the owners of vessels so registered. 

It is impossible for Mr. Peabody to offer a scintilla of proof, either direct or 
indirect, that Secretary Gage’s recommendation or his intention in making it 
contemplated the wholesale admission of any and all Rinds of foreign-built ves- 
sels fora term of years. The act of May 10, 1892,admitted only vessels of the 
largest size and the highest speed. To argue from that that the Secretary, in 
basing his recommendations upon the provisions of that act, meant to have it 
understood that he was in favor of the admission of any kind of foreign vessel to 
American register, and the payment of subsidies thereto equal to that paid to 
American-built vessels, is a stretch of imagination only possible with a man so 
easily capable as is Mr. Peabody of ping an expression into an entirely dif 
ferent meaning from that intended by its author. 

There is absolutely no shred of foundation for Mr. Peabody’s contention in 
respect of Secretary Gage, and, even if all that Mr. Peabody says in this respect 
were literally true, Congress in its wisdom may decide differently from what Mr 
Peabody would were he the lawmaking powerin toto. Certain it is that, after 
hearing all that Mr. Peabody has had to say with respect of Secretary Gage’s 
meaning, the House Merchant Marine and Fisheries Committee and the Senate 
Commerce Committee have each seen fit to favorably report the shipping bill 
unamended as Mr. Peabody suggested. ’ 


INDORSEMENTS BY PUBLIC BODIES. 


Mr. Peabody sees fit to attack the accuracy of the indorsements the bill has re 
ceived from public bodies, like chambers of commerce, boards of trade, and the 
like. A rampant free-trade organization in New York asserts that it instituted 
inquiries regarding indorsements of the.bill to see if they had been correctly re 
ported. From those making no replies, this free-trade club assumed no indorse 
ment had been given, and this, Mr. Peabody is ready to believe, although in 
most cases the indorsements were not only adopted at regular meetings of the 
organizations in question, but certified copies of the same were forwarded to 
their Representatives in Congress, by whom they were filed, due recognition of 
which from time to time has appeared in the Congressional Record. 

The friends of the bill are justly proud of the indorsements the bill has received 
including so many and such strong organizations inal! parts of the country rhe 
indorsements and advocacy of the bill in the public press is equally gratifying to 
its friends and advocates. As one of those friends and advocates, I take delight 
in appending to this letter a list of such of the organizations as I happen person- 
ally to know have indorsed the bill or its principles. 

SPECIFIC CASES QUOTED BY MR. PEABODY. 

In order to minimize the effects of an indorsement of the bill by the New York 
Chamber of Commerce, Mr. Peabody is compelled to quote the malicious perver 
sion of the strength of the vote cast from the most malignant and venomous 
free-trade evening daily newspaper published in the United States—a paper that 
is so un-American and so hostile to American merchants that its open espousal of 
foreign dry goods, as being superior to and cheaper than those obtainable in New 
York, led, more than a year ago, to the almost entire withdrawal of the adver- 
tising patronage of the firms in New York whose goods were thus misrepresented. 
Although this paper at first attempted to coerce and buildoze and later cajoled 
and finally beseeched its former advertisers to renew their patronage, to this 
day but one of the many firms that withdrew has gone back. 

he loss sustained by this newspaper, because of its untruthful and un-American 
statements, has aggregated hundreds of dollars a day during this long period. 
This is the character of newspaper which Mr. Peabody, professing to be a pro- 
tectionist, quotes in order to bolster up a lame attempt to question the strength 
of the vote in the New York Chamber of Commerce in favor of the ship subsidy 
bill. The fact remains, despite the quotation, that the New York Chamber of 
Commerce did specifically indorse the principles of the bill after Mr. Peabody had 
spent weeks in futile preparations to secure a different vote. 

The National Board of Trade is an organization representing a great many 
smaller State and local boards of trade, chambers of commerce, and business 
mens’ associations in different parts of the country. Its annual conventions, 
held in Washington City, are notable for their large attendances and the char 
acter and influence of the representatives of large businesses who attend as 
delegates. One of the marked features of their annual gatherings is the fervor 
and enthusiasm with which protective measures for the upbuilding of the Amer- 
ican merchant marine are urged upon the attention of Congress. 

At the last convention of this board, Mr. Peabody appeared as a delegate, and 
attempted, as usual, to prevent the adoption of a resolution favoring the passage 
of the pending bill. He met with his usual failure. Mr. Peabody has attended 
a number of gatherings of business men in order to oppose resolutions favoring 
this bill, but I believe he has yet to record his first success. Ignominious defeat 
has been the usual result. Chagrined by his defeat before the National Board of 
Trade, smarting under its overwhelming unanimity, he resorts to the columns 
of the Boston Herald—one of the most tireless advocates of free trade, and one of 
the most uncompromising opponents of any form of protection—in order to quote 
what he affects to regard as an act of discourtesy to Secretary Gage in the board’s 
refusal, on Mr. Peabody's amendment, to add to the resolution in favor of the 

e of the bill the words ‘‘According to the recommendations of Secretary 
E e in his last annual report.”’ 
hus deprived of the chance to say that the National Board of Trade did not 
indorse the shipping bill, Mr. Peabody is forced to continue his misrepresenta- 
tions of Secretary Gage in a futile attempt to make it appear that the provisions 
of the bill are contrary to the Administration’s recommendations. 


NO COMMERCIAL ORGANIZATION QUOTED AGAINST THE BILL. 


In quoting from the newspapers referred to, as explained, Mr. Peabody states 
that he ‘‘cites these cases to show the fictitious value of the votes, and much 
matter furnished by the committee to the press, to appear as editorial, as unreal 
advocacy.’ Mr. Peabody’s despair must be acute when he is compelled to resort 
to such trifling in order to attempt to misrepresent the action of two large and 
influential associations. The evidence of the unanimity with which commercial! 
organizations in all parts of the country support this measure may be assumed 
from the fact that Mr. Peabody apparently could not find one to quote as being 
on record in opposition to it. Had he known of one, however obscure, we may 
be sure he would have exploited it to the limit. 


A BOSTON INDORSEMENT, 


Says Mr.Peabody, in his open letter: 

“The Boston Chamber of Commerce and Merchants’ Association of Boston, as 
I am officially informed, have not passed any resolutions regarding this bill.”’ 

My information is that the Boston Chamber of Commerce favors subsidies for 
the promotion of the American merchant marine. It also advocates the free 

try of foreign-built ships. They are of one mind with Mr. Peabody, evi- 

dently. It should be stated, however, that the president of the Chamber of Com 
merce of Boston is the representative in that city of one of the leading foreign 
steamship lines, whose interests are opposed to the passage of this bill, of course. 
Another officer of the same association represents a foreign corporation interested 
in shipping. The influence of these gentlemen may be relied upon to favor the 
fe interests they represent rather than American interests. As to the Bos- 
ton Merchants’ Association, I am informed that on January 10, 1900, a resolution 
which I will quote, was adopted by its board of directors: 

“ Resolved, That the Boston Merchants’ Association approves the principles in 
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Senate bill 738, introduced by Senator Fryz December 6, 1899, and urges the early 
enactment of legislation framed upon the principles contained in said bill.” 

The secretary of this association explains that it is nis Senet that the resolu- 
tion in question refers to the Frye shipping bill, almost identical with that favor- 
ably reported by your committee, although the number of the bill quoted in the 
resolution varies from that of the Senate shipping bill. For my part I am will- 
ing to leave the matter for adjustment between Mr. Peabody and the association 
in question, having but to add that the most influent’al and representative 
organizations of this character in Boston are on record in favor of the bill. 


THE USUAL MISREPRESENTATION, 


Mr. Peabody’s references to myself are as untrue, as to the facts as stated, as 
are all of his other statements herein refuted. Fact and ae are, as usual, so 
garbled as to suit his purposes. My success in securing the adoption of resolu- 
tions in favor of the bill at the few meetings I have attended being in such direct 
contrast to his own utter failures, evidently Iam singled out for personal mis- 
representation merely to give yent to the envy and malice which seems to be 
consuming the gentleman. 


POLITICAL CONVENTIONS INDORSING THE BILL. 


Mr. Peabody seems to be keenly aware that political conventions in all parts of 
the country are adopting resolutions in favor of the shipping bill, and he there- 
fore endeavors to discredit them. He even views with unfeigned alarm the pos- 
sible adoption of similar resolutions in the national platforms of the great politi- 
cai parties. Doubtless he would make a partisan question out of the shipping 
bill, if thereby he thought he could discredit or defeat it. Even in this hope he 
seems to be doomed to his usual bitter disappointment. There will be no “‘poli- 
tics’ in the shipping question this year. 

STILL ANOTHER MISSTATEMENT, 


Mr. Peabedy states that “ the shipowner promoters of the Frye bill are mostly 
interested in the Atlantic trade.” My information is that all of the American 
shipowners interested in the Pacific trade are heartily in favor of the bill. In 
fact, I have yet to learn of an 4merican shipowner engaged in foreign trade who 
is not in favor of the passage of the bill. 


“TO ADMIT AS FEW FOREIGN-BUILT VESSELS AS POSSIBLE.” 


“Not only is it seen that the object is to admit as few foreign-built vessels as 
possible,”’ says Mr. Peabody in his letter, Herein he is accurate. That is the 
very object of the bill—‘to admit as few foreign-built vessels as possibie.” 
Therefore Mr. Peabody opposes it. He weuld have the bill admit as many for- 
cign-built vessels as possible. The distinction is clear. The provisions of the 
bill are such as to give to American workingmen all the employment possible. 
Mr. Peabody would give as much employment as possible to foreign Workingmen 
in foreign—chiefly British—countries. In this Mr. Peabody is in full accord 
— ©. ery enemy of the bill—in exact accord with every foreign interest opposed 
to the . 

MANY NEW SHIPYARDS WILL BE ESTABLISHED. 


Mr. Peabody professes to believe that the friends of the bill are afraid that its 
poses may stimulate the establishment of additional shipyards in the United 
states. One of the most pronounced h: of its friends is that many new and 
extensive shipbuilding plants will be at once established as a result of its pas- 
sage. They also believe that existing shipyards will be greatly enlarged. Ship- 
yards are in ome of establishment to-day, the su or failure of which 
hinges upon the passage of this bill. Arrangements are perfected for the estab- 
lishment of a number of others as soon as the bil: becomesa law. It is the 
greatest hope of the friends of the bill that this will occur. It is the greatest fear 
of the friends of foreign shipping that it will occur. 

Foreigners would far rather see Americans—if they are determined to have a 
a merchant marine—buy second-hand foreign-built ships that would be at a dis- 
advantage in a with new and more economical ships than to see Amer- 
icats themselves build new ships and leave the old ones in the hands of their 
foreign rivals. Mr. Peabody al himself with every opponent of the bill in 
suggesting the purchase of second-hand foreign, rather than the construction of 
new American-built ships for our foreign trade. 


AN ABSURD PROPOSITION. 


Mr. Peabody would have it appear that if 2,000,000 tons of shipping could at 
once be added to the American eT fore’ urchase—it would be a good 
thing. But, as a practical man, he well knows that such a thing is cutirely 
outside the range of probability, for the reason that immediate purchasers of 
such tonnage could not be found in the United States. The bill under consider- 
ation will cause the admission of from 200,000 to 300,000 tons of foreign-built 
shipping to American and the earliest ble constuction of from 
400,000 to 500,000 tons of new ships in the United States for the foreign trade. 

The average construction in the United States during the last decade for the 
foreign trade has not exceeded 20,000 tons per annum. To increase this, by the 
passage of this bill, to 100,000 tons per annum, at once, will be an immense in- 
crease. As success attends the venture, the increase will still further expand. 
Pit, considering that the irsmediate additions through registry of foreign-built 
and the construction of new tonnage will double the present —_—a— of our 
foreign-going merchant marine, under this bill, it will be seen that ample provi- 
sion has been made. When confidence has been given to capital by the per- 
formances of this large increase in tonnage, Congress may be depended upon to 
adjust its laws to the new conditions—conditions not now foreseen. 


OWNERSHIP IN SHIPPING OPEN TO ALL OUR CITIZENS. 


What has just been said should not be misconstrued. The terms of the bill 
permit any American citizen, during ten years succeeding its enactment, to 
acquire as many American-built vessels as he desires and to run them in the for- 
eign trade, receiving compensation therefor equal in amount to that given to 
other ships under our flag, in proportion to size, speed, and number of voyages 
made. Nopreference isshown to anyship, or to any line of ships; all are upon the 
same basis of compensation, and that basis is cargo carried, size of vessel, speed 
attained, and yoyages made. 

COMBINATIONS AND TRUSTS IN PERIL. 


As a charterer of foreign ships sailing to and from the United States, it may be 
that Mr. Peabody foresees such keen competition created by the new American 
ships built because of the panes of this bill as to very substantially reduce freight 
rates in the trade in which he has been so icuous in maintaining them by an 
artificial combination or “ trust,” as already shown. Indeed one of the immedi- 
ate effects of the passage of this bill will probably be to break all trusts or com- 
binations in restraint of trade on the ocean in which the American people are 
interested. Such a consummation would be injurious to Mr, Peabody's personal 
interests, but of the greatest value to American ucers and exporters. This 
may help to explain the persistence of Mr. *s opposition to the bill. 
Whatever the ee motives inspiring Mr. y in his o; tion, its 
effect, if successful, will redound =F to the advantage of foreign ship- 
owners, a fact that should never be lost sight of in the consideration of his alleged 
reasons for opposition. 


AN ANONYMOUS QUOTATION, 


If Mr. Peabody heard, as he alleges he did, some one friendly to the bill say at 
& public meeting that he was “only concerned in taking 


care of the fellows who 








ae 
have already invested in foreign ships,” and that ‘‘the shipbuilders ’ 
consent to carrying on that principle and opening the door to the pr: r 
in foreign ships,”’ much more value would have attached to the «, Hvestor 
person quoted had been named. Such anonymous flings are aces, : € 
real value by discerning people. What the friends of this bill are . eir 
is building up an American merchant marine just as quickly and , a 
possible—not by the purchase of foreign, but by the construction ; 3 
ships. 

OUR ‘‘ MULTIMILLIONAIRE SHIPBUILDERS.” 
The pending bill will create a large and steady demand for no, 

a for a number of years. Mr. Peabody speaks of our shipbuilders rean 
multimillion dollars capital,” who are now ‘full of business wi; : 


eign trade.” In order to persuade Congress to permit the Ameri: 
an unlimited amount of foreign tonnage, he proceeds to argue { 
with multimillions of capital invested in shipbuilding would | ng 
extend and enlarge their plants, and that new shipyards would ; , 
lished. If our wap = eg ee are multimillionaires, and stil) continy: 

ness of buildi ips, it would be folly to assume that they are . 

measure that will increase their opportunities for a larger and mo; . 
business. And, if it were so, there is no monopoly of shipbuilding 
this country. We have hundreds of seaports well adapted to the }| 
ships, and unlimited capital to be secured if the business assures q | 
experienced foreign builders of ships are in no wise estopped from , 
great plants in the United States for the construction of ships if nat 7 
are indifferent to the opportunities for a profitabie increase of Am: 3 
building. In short, Mr. body's own argument in respect to the vast , 7 
possessed by American shipbuilders, when analyzed, is self-destructiy, — 


“FULL SUBSIDY” PLEA FOR FOREIGN-BUILT SHIPs, 


Viewing the matter solely from the point of view of a probable purehoeoros 
foreign-built ships, if his objections to the bill are heeded and his amendy, 
adopted, Mr, Peabody desires that such ships shall receive “equal ; 
that given to American-built ships, although he knows and admits that | 
vessels are built ‘‘at much lower cost’’ than are vessels of American eonur, 
tion, If the privilege were open to our citizens to purchase and regic;,. 
American a foreign-built ship for from 20 to 25 per cent less than they «, 
obtain an American-built ship, and yet receive the same subsidy for the forojoy 
built ship, of course they would in every case prefer the foreign-built yess) \¢ 
as many of our citizens would purchase foreign-made goods if admitted {y.; i 
duty which they refrain from purchasing because of the duty, purchasing \ ep. 
ican productions instead. 


It will be readily apparent that with an American owner of a cheaper }yit 
foreign ship receiving precisely the same subsidy that the owner of a dearer 
American built ship receives, the latter would be at a disadvantage in competi. 
tion with the former. Thus our law, if amended as Mr. Peabody proposes, would 


be for the benefit of the ats rather than the American built ship. That is to 
say, the chief purpose of the bill, to secure an American built merchant wnarine. 
would, if amended as Mr. Peabody desires, be defeated by its passage. 


APPREHENSIVE REGARDING ‘“ CORPORATIONS FORMED ABROAD,” 
Because the National Association of Manufacturers—one of the strongest organ 


izations in the country—unanimously and most heartily favor the passage o/ the 
pending bill, Mr. Peabody searched the utterances of its president, Mr. Theodore 
C. Search, for some expression to which he could suggest an unfriendly criticign, 
As a result he finds, so he says, that Mr. Search once said that “ Corporations 


formed abroad, controlled by American capital, may also participate” in the 
benefits of the bill, Although himself allied with foreign owners of vessels ing 
combination or trast in restraint of trade, Mr. Peabody hasa holy horror of * cor 
yrations formed abroad,” even if ‘‘controlled by American capital.” Clearly 
Kir. Peabody was hard put to it there. 
“MAKESHIFT VESSELS” PURCHASABLE ABROAD. 


Here is one of Mr. Peabody’s most important and profound arguments: “ \When 
the Government needed ships it procured them abroad at once,” he says; and he 
adds: ‘‘ And these makeshift vessels are a poor sop to offer our people for r 
for denial of privilege to buy the latest type.”’” How little Mr. Peabody t! 
in penning that sentence, that he was then giving his whole case away. Ii the 
best that the United States Government could do, in a great emergency, with 
unlimited means and the most expert buyers, was to secure ‘‘ makeshift vessels” 











that “are a poor sop to offer our people,”,what chance would inexperienced 
Americans have, in seeking foreign built ships, to secure those “ of the latest 
type?” 


ur Government at the time of their purchase was searching everyw)icre, 

ready to pay spot cash, and urgently needing vessels of “the latest type,” and 
yet, according to Mr. Peabody’s description, the result was the purchase of 
merely “‘makeshift vessels.” And yet Mr. Peabody calmly advocates the pur 
chase of 2,000,000 tons of f -built vessels for American registry. Were 
would our citizens obtain them, if the United StatesGovernment cou!d not secure 
them? And this is the reliance—the broken reed—Mr. Peabody would have t! 
American le look to with which to build up an American merchant n 
Does not Mr. Peabody see that he could not have put forward a more 
a more potential reason for the rejection of his free-ship proposition the 
own admission that the best that can be procured, by the ablest buyer and with 
the most expert men employed, are ‘‘makeshift vessels?”’ j 

Witb this experience, would it not'be the height of folly for the United States 
to put our statutes an act admitting an unlimited quantity of foreign-built 
vessels to American thus creating the delusive hope that vessels of “the 
latest type’’ were procura le? Does not the experience of the United States 
unerringly point to the rejection of all su ion of dependence upo: 
to sell ws ahipe of “ the latest type” with which to build up our merchan 















t marine? 





Surely. dence, it is manifest--dependence upon the aatpyards and the 
ships of the United States—is the only sa‘e dependence of our people for an cflect 
ive American merchant marine, and it \s the only safe reliance of our Goyorn- 


ment for aT ae in time of muergency. ‘‘Makeshift vessels!’ Mr. 
Peabody has fu ed, himself, the very best reason why free-ship legislation 
should be rigidly excluded from our statutes. 

TOO MANY ADVOCATES OF TH\t SHIPPING BILL. 

Mr. Peabody states that the publication of the names of the active advocates 
of the bill would “take ‘too long,” and therefsre he names ony 8 few! Heat- 
fects to regard as something re ensible the {act that the bill has many warm 
advocates. Doubtless if it ta few he would as glibly point to that tact to 
discredit the bill, because unsupported by any considerable number of our (1Uzcns 

THE OPPONENTS OF THE BILL. 


To name the ments of the bill, Mr. Peabody neglected to state that Me 
pelle to go abroad for the list, or else secure it from the active a” 

werful American nts of shipping interests, whose presence i= 
Washington he affects to be utter! vious of. He probably is unaware oe 
attendance of a man at the public hearings on the bill who has been publ’) 
and repeatedly charged with being “the paid attorney of foreign stcums)i 
"und which peson the charge. 


lin has not, so far as I am aware, ever denice ro 
it this rt a ey of ae ee lines” pre’ the report in oppo 
sition to the bill edby the minority members of your committee, cou 
less Mr, Peabody is unaware of that. 














al 
THE POOREST AND THE CHEAPEST FOREIGN-BUILT SHIPS. 


e purchase of foreign-built steamships adapted only for the 

Consomaplating Ss at slow speed, Mr. Peabody does not see any virtue in or 
carry = for the payment of extra compensation under the bill to high-speed 

ee the greatest yalue to the Government as auxiliary cruisers in time of 
vee ity. His sole concern is for the poorest, the cheapest foreign-built vessels 
Deeemabie and for the very biggest subsidy from the Government that he can 
= it is not remarkable that such a man, in closing his open letter on this 
erpject should appeal to his ey to “his party”’ as his chief claim to consid- 
eration, instead of appealing to his patriotism. 

A PATRIOTIC AND MUCH-NEEDED BILL. 


If the bill has any merit, or any claim to the consideration of the American 
yple—and this I emphatically c it has—it is on the high ground of urgent 
pevtic necessity and the utmost possible public benefit, in which individual 
Pott is a mere incident to the strengthening of our national defense and the 
Freation of a great, powerful, prosperous American industry of the very highest 
Salas to the entire American people and of incalculable value to the nation. 
The pill is an essentially patriotic and urgently necessary measure, and I adyo- 
cate its adoption solely upon those grounds. 
‘Attached hereto, and a part of this letter, I submit three appendixes, namely: 
1, A list of the associations and organizations known to have passed resolutions 
favorable to the passe of such a bill. 2. A most patriotic and timely article 
from Harper’s Weekly of April 14, 1900, on ‘Subsidies for American Ships,’ by 
Hon, Arthur Sewall, of Maine, the Vice-Presidential candidate of the Democratic 
rty four years ago. 3. A papers written for the Republican Club of the City of 
jew York by Mr. A. | - Bullowa, and which report was unanimously adopted 
views of that club. 
oinere the wee o remain, with the highest respect and esteem, 
ery res y, yours, 
vey aes ALEXANDER R. SMITH. 
APPENDIX No. 1 


70 OPEN LETTER TO GEN, C. H, GROSVENOR BY A. R. SMITH, CONTAINING PARTIAL 
LIST OF ORGANIZATIONS KNOWN TO HAVE PASSED RESOLUTIONS IN FAVOR OF THE 
SHIPPING BILL, OR IN FAVOR OF THE PRINCIPLES AND PURPOSES OF THE BILL, 


The National Board of Trade of the United States. 

The National Association of Manufacturers, at their annual convention held at 
Cincinnati, Ohio, 3 

Merchants and Manufacturers’ Board of Trade of New York City. 

The Department of Docks and Ferries of New York City, 

The North Side Board of Trade of New York City. 

Massachusetts State Board of Trade. _ 

The American Shipping and Industrial League; A. K. Miller,of New Orleans, 
president; F. 8. Gardner, of New York, secretary. 

Board of Trade of Philadelphia. 

Merchants’ Association of ton, Mass. 

Business Men’s Association of the State of Rhode Island. 

Chamber of Commerce and Board of Trade of San Francisco, Cal. 

The Lake Carriers Association, Charles H. Keep, of Buffalo, N. Y., secretary, 

The Manufacturers’ and Producers’ Association of the State of California. 

American Iron and Steel Association, James M. Swank, of Philadelphia, gen- 
eral secretary. c 

The Farmers’ National Congress of the United States of America, Hon, W. D 
Hoard, president. 

Merchants’ Exchange of St. Louis, Mo., George F, Morgan, secretary, 

Chamber of Commerce of Pittsburg, Pa. 

Chamber of Commerce, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Board cf Trade of Minneapolis, Minn. 

Merchants’ Exch. of uffalo, » & 

Board of Trade of Columbus, Qhio. 

California Miners’ Association, Julian Sonntag, of San Francisco, Cal., secre- 


Trades League of Philadelphia, N. B. King, secretary. 

United States Export Association of New York City. 

Board of Trade of San Francisco, Cal., Henry L. Smith, secretary, 

Chamber of Commerce of New Orleans, La. 

The National Hardware Association, ‘I. James Fernley, of Philadelphia, Pa., 
secretary-treasurer. 

Citizens’ Association of Chicago, Ill., J. C. Ambler, secretary. 

The citizens of Bath, Me., at a mass meeting held for this purpose. 

Board of Trade, Oakiand,'Cal., E. A. Heron, president; Craigie Sharp, secretary. 

Association of Iron and Steel Sheet Manufacturers of Pittsburg, Pa., J.G. Batelle, 
of Piqua, Ohio, president. 

Merchants’ Exchange and Board of Trade of Portland, Me., M. N. Rich, secre- 


anufacturers’ Association of the Northwest, Portland, Oreg., C. H. Mclsaac, 


secretary. 
Board of Trade and Business Men’s Association, Norfolk, Va. 
Chamber of Commerce Association, Kansas City, Kans., R. W. Hilliker, secretary. 
Board of Trade, Little oy Ark. 


Board of Trade, e. 
Chamber of Comm ‘Los Angeles, Cal., Frank Higgins, secretary. 
Winter Wheat Millers’ League, . E. Perry, Indianapolis, Ind., secretary, 
Mechanics’ Institute, San cisco, Cal. 

American Association of Lime and Flint Glass Manufacturers of Pittsburg, Pa. 
Bottlers’ and Manufacturers’ Association, New York City, R. E. Schoder, secre- 


Association of Master Plumbers, New York City. 

Paint, Oil and Varnish Club, New York City. 

Massachusetts Association, A.W. Morse, secretary, Belchertown, Mass. 
Kans., Charles S. Elliot, secretary. 

Northwestern Manufacturers’ Association, St. Paul, Minn., William Church, 


hia Oil Trade Association, Philadelphia, Pa., G. B. Heckel, secretary. 
une reg Business Clu oohees, oe ES . Edwards, secretary, 
eek , Cal., Tt er, secretary, 
Board of Trade, ver, Mass. 
Chamber of Olympia, Wash. 
Ohio State Agrieul: Convention. 
Iron Manufacturers’ Association, Joseph G. Butler, jr., president, Youngstown, 


dohenvivente Retail Jewelers’ Association, Charles H. Hamer, secretary, Phila- 
San , Cal., R. J. Dodge, secretary. 
aaa Retait Garber Granite Deniesy Association, J. W. Graham, president, 
Lamber Bxehaage, N. Y., Knowlton Mixer, secretary. 
National f Commission £o sems Milwaukee (Wis.) Branch. 
Buildert Rethanes foe ee 


J. Kenny. 
Hot Ark. ‘A. Ki. Smith, president. 
it and Produce Tpalethe Minn., E. M. Ferguson, president. 
Board of Santa Fe, Hon. L. Bradford Paine, president. 
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Board of Trade, Gloucester, Mass., Edw. K. Burnham, secretary. 
The People’s Shipping Association, Cobden, Ill., George D, Rich, secretary. 
St. Louis Drapers and Tailors’ Exchange, St. Louis, Mo., Roman L, Biskup, 
secretary. 
Live Stock Exchange, Sioux City, Iowa, William Magivny, secretary. 
State Dairymen's Association of North Dakota, J. B. Power, president. 
National Wood Rim Association, E. S. Mead, of Winona, Minn., secretary. 
Live Stock Exchange, Fort Worth, Tex., W. E. Skinner, president. : 
Laramie Mining and Stock Exchange, Laramie, Wyo., M. N. Grant, president. 
Lumber and Log Owners’ Association of Wisconsin, J. W. Cochran, president, 
Ashland, Wis. 
Board of Trade, Naugatuck, Conn., Tracy 8. Lewis, secretary. 
Business Men’s Association, Gloucester, Mass., Fred. A. Shackelford, secretary, 
St. Paul Retail Grocers’ Association, C. F. Rappe, president, St. Paul, Minn. © 
Ne ” Mexico Trans-Mississippi Exhibition Commission, Hon. L. B. Paine, 
president, 
Maritime Exchange, Provincetown, Mass. 
Lumbermen’s Exchange, Williamsport, Pa. 
Lumbermen’s Association, Tonawanda, N. Y,. 
Chamber of Commerce, Fresno, Cal. 
Merchant Tailors’ Exchange, Dayton, Ohio, 
Indiana State Grange, Patrons of Husbandry, Chas. B, Rigney, chairman ex- 
ecutive committee, Terre Haute, Ind. 
Alabama State Grange, Patrons of Husbandry, Hiram Hawkins, master, 
Board of Trade, Mansfield, Mass., F. W. Spaulding, secretary. 
Kentucky Millers’ Association, Jos. LeCompte, of Shelbyville, Ky., president. 
Lemon Growers’ Exchange, Santa Barbara, Cal. : 
Citrus Fruit Growers’ Association, Cucamonga, Cal. 
Cerritos Heights Lemon Growers’ Association, Longbeach, Cal., Henry C. Dil 
lon, president. ’ 
Upland Citrus Association, North Ontario, Cal., C. D. Adams, secretary. 
Ontario Fruit Exchange, North Ontario, Cal., C. D. Adams, secretary. 
Board of Trade, Beverly, Mass., Arthur A. Forness, secretary. . 
Board of Trade, Biddeford, Me., Gorham N, Weymouth, secretary, 
Commercial Club, Knoxville, Iowa, James Taggart, president 
Board of Trade, Glenwood Springs, Colo., S. J. Delau, president. 
Fort Smith Furniture Association, Fort Smith, Ark., bE. Ballman, president. 
Builders’ Exchange, New Bedford, Mass., Z. B. Davis, president. 
Carpenters’ Union, Fort Smith, Ark., A. Gardner, secretary. 
Tarboro Board of Trade, Tarboro, N. C. 
Dairy Board of Trade, Hortonville, Wis., W. L. Root, president, Medina, Wis, 
Fruit and Vegetable Growers’ Association, Hitchcock, Tex., T. J. Williams, 
president. 
Anna Fruit Growers’ Association, Anna, Il., J. F. Williford, secretary, 
Business Men’s Association, Canastota, N. Y., I. L. Roberts, secretary 
Business Men’s Association, Keosauqua, Iowa, W. A. Duckworth, president 
White Mountain Travelers’ Association, Concord, N. H, James B. Lord, president. 
Marlboro Agricultural Association, Marlboro, Ohio, Leon B, Santee, secretary, 
The Joplin Club, Joplin, Mo., Geo. B. Paxton, secretary, j 
Commercial Mutual Accident Co., Philadelphia, Pa, 
Business Men’s Association, Crystal Falls, Mich. 
Board of Trade, Geneva, N. Y. 
Board of Trade, Freeport, ¥ e. 
Commercial Club, Patton, Pa., Lincoln §S. Bell, secretary, 
Moline Club, Moline, I1., E. H. Sleight, secretary. 
Meshoppen Grange, No. 926, Patrons of Husbandry, Meshoppen, Pa., N. P. Ster- 
ling, master. 
Leon Grange, No. 795, Patrons of Husbandry, Leon, N. Y., M. E. Kellogg, secre- 
tary. 
Rockemeka Grange, No. 109, Patrons of Husbandry, West Peru, Me., Charles A. 
Hall, secretary. 
Jackson Centre Grange, No. 587, Patrons of Husbandry, Jackson Centre, Ohio, 
C. L. Polan, mester, 
Hasford Grange, No. 500, Patrons of Husbandry, Hasford, N. Y., L. E. Hay, 
master. 
Protection Grange, No, 22, Patrons of Husbandry, Brattleboro, Vt., P.S. Eames, 
master. 
Windham County Pomona Grange, No.5, Patrons of Husbandry, of Windham 
County, Pa., W. E. Banks, master. 
South Greenville Grange, No. 225, Patrons of Husbandry, Neenah, Wis. 
Haase, secretary. 
Clinton Grange, No. 370, Patrons of Husbandry, Clinton, N. Y., L. N. Brockway, 
master, 
Bainbridge Grange, No. 726, Patrons of Husbandry, Bennettsville, N. Y., De 
Francy Pinney, secretary. 
Charter Oak Grange, No, 1685, Patrons of Husbandry, Pottstown, Ill., J. W. 
Kelly, secretary. 
Elbridge Centre Grange, No. 711, Patrons of Husbandry, Elbridge., Mich., C, 
Leak, master. 
Sebasticook Grange, No. 306, Patrons of Husbandry, Jewport, Me., J.O. Gilman, 
master. 
Pomona Grange, No. 6, Patrons of Husbandry, Hinsdale, Mass., John 8. Cole, 
master. 
Newfound Lake Grange, No. 162, Patrons of Husbandry, Bristol, N. H., A. N. 
MeMurphy, master. 
Indian River Grange, No. 73, Patrons of Husbandry, Milford, Conn., F. M. 
Smith, secretary. 
Ward Grange, No. 600, Patrons of Husbandry. 
Open Hand Grange, No. 153, Patrons of Husbandry, Leroy, Pa., John R 
master. 
Honeycreek Grange, No. 1, Vigo County, Ind. 
Sacramento Grange, No, 12, Patrons of Husbandry, Sacramento, Cal., Dan el 
Flint, master. 
Marion Grange, No. 214, Patrons of Husbandry, Marion, N. Y., D. H, Cr 
master. 
San Jose Grange, No. 10, Patrons of Husbandry, San Jose, Cal., G. W. Worthen 
master, Willowglen,.Cal. 
Grovenors Corners Grange, No. 763, Patrons of Husbandry, Sloansville, N. Y 
Brighton Grange, No. 1263, Patrons of Husbandry, Brighton, Ohio, C. E. Fox 
master. 
Clinton Grange, No. 3870, Patrons of Husbandry, Clinton, N. Y. 
Charity Grange, No. 103, Patrons of Husbandry, Rowland, Oregon, R. G, Wight, 
secretary. 
Hammond Grange, No.158, Patrons of Husbandry, Hammond, Wis., T. E. 
bert, master. 
‘ownsend Grange, No. 1392, Patrons of Husbandry, Townsend, Ohio. 
Hope Grange, No. 20, Patrons of Husbandry, Torrington, Conn., H. J. New- 


berry, master. 
Winfield Grange, No. 1105, Patrons of Husbandry, Butler County, Pa. 
Denmark Grange, No. 535, Patrons of Husbandry, Denmark, N. Y., J. E. Knapp, 


Chas, 


r. 
North Hampton Grange, No. 250, Patrons of Husbandry, North Hampton, N.H., 
George L. Seavey, secretary. . 
Farmers’ Club, Grelton, Ohio, Malcolm Crockett, president, 
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; Rs Bridgewater Farmers’ Club, West Bridgewater, Mass., F. E. Howard, pres- 

dent. 

Webster Farmers’ Club, Hamburg, Mich., George Merrill, president. 
Pierce County Horticultural Society, Puyallup, Wash, 

Perry County, Pa., Agricultural Society. 

Hanover Farmers’ Club, Forestville, N. Y. 

Oxford Farmers’ Club, Oxford, Butler County, Ohio. 

New mamedive Horticultural Society, Milford, N. H., C. C. Shaw, president. 
Farmers’ Club, Saline, Mich. 

Farmers’ Institute Convention, Winters, Cal. 

Farmers’ Institute and Douglass Grove Farmers’ Club, Westcott, Nebr, 
Windsor Castle Farmers’ Alliance, No. 428, Windsor Castle, Pa. 

Wills County Farmers’ Institute, Lockport, Il. 

enorenense Society, East Syracuse, N. Y. 

Milton Immigration Bureau, Milton, Oreg., O. R. Ballou, president. 
Home Improvement Society, Elsinore, Cal., L. B. Peck, president. 
Union Furniture Company, Rockford, Ill. 

Bureau of Nature Study, Ithaca, N. Y., John W. Spencer, deputy. 
State Patrons of Industry, Adamsville, Ohio, G. N. Shroyer, secretary. 
_Milbra Grange, No. 228, Patrons of Husbandry, Erskineville, Oreg., J. W. Mes- 

singer, master. 
Arena Grange, No. 827, Patrons of Husbandry, Arena, N. Y., Percy A. Haddon, 
secretary. 

Winthrop Grange, No. 209, Patrons of Husbandry, Winthrop, Me. 
South Bristol Farmers’ Club, New Bedford, Mass. 

Commercial Club, Kirksville, Mo. 

Salem Grange, No, 291, Patrons of Husbandry of Luzerne County, Pa. 
The Manufacturers’ Club, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Grocers and Importers’ Exchange, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Master Builders’ Exchange, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Commercial Exchange, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Chamber of Commerce, St. Paul, Minn. 

Chamber of Commerce, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Board of Trade, Kansas City, Mo. 

Board of Trade, La Crosse, Wis. 

Board of Trade, New Prague, Minn. 

Board of Trade, Worcester, Mass. 

Board of Trade, Wilkesbarre, Pa. 

Board of Trade, Canton, Ohio. 

Board of Trade, Medina, Ohio. 

Knights of Labor, Washington, D.C. 

North Jay Grange, No, 10, P. of H., North Jay, Me. 

Onaquagua Grange, No. 518, P. of H., of New York State. 

Olive Branch Grange, No. 116, P. of H., Edinburg, Ohio. 

Pittston Grange, No. 214, P. of H., Pittston, Me, 

Kast Sandwich Grange, No. 139, P. of H., Fast Sandwich, 

Fairview Grange, No. 1135, P. of H., Chester Springs, Pa. 

Local Grange, No. 598, P. of H., of Cambria County, Pa. 

Bristol Grange, No. 80, P. of H., Bristol, Ohio. 

Marlboro Grange, No. 1401, P. of H., Marlboro, Ohio. 

Cherrytree Grange, No. 284, P. of H., Cherrytree, Pa. 

Horticultural Society of Jefferson County, Ind. 

Latin-American Club and Foreign Trade Association, St. Louis, Mo. 
The Marine Society, New York, N. Y. 

Board of Trade, Philadelphia, Pa. 

State Agricultural Society of Minnesota. 

American Association of Masters and Pilots of Steam Vessels, in session in 

Washington, D.C. 

National Board of Trade of the United States, in session in Washington, D.C. 
National Marine neers’ Beneficial Association of the United States, in 
session in Washington, D.C. 
Chamber of Commerce, New Orleans, La., D. M. xe, president, 
Sugar and Rice Exchange, New Orleans, La.,J . C, Murphy, president. 
Produce Exchange, New Orleans, La., Lazare Levy, president. 
Progressive Union, New Orleans, La. 
Chamber of Commerce, San Francisco, Cal. 
Board of Trade of Harrisburg, Pa. 
Chamber of Commerce, Phoenixville, Pa. 
Board of Trade, Lancaster, Pa. 
Farmers’ Institute, Gap, Pa. 
Farmers’ Institute, Concordville, Pa. 
Marine Society, Boston, Mass. 
‘ eenaer vd Cones, eens, Va. 
brug Exc elphia, Pa. 
Board of Trade, New Orleans, La. 
Grocers and Im rs’ eee. Philadelphia, Pa. 


New York of Trade and rtation, New York City. 
Board of Trade, Pasadena, Cal. 

Commercial Exchange, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Chamber of 


, Milwaukee. Wis. 
Maritime Exchange, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Postal Clerks’ Association of New York City. 
Wage Earners’ League of Municipal Progress, New York City. 


Boot and Shoe Club, Boston, Mass. 

National Association of cultural Implement and Vehicle Manufacture’ s. 

Resolutions ind the bill have also n introduced in, oe. so far | 
as known, by the } atures of the States of Kansas, Delaware, California, Wis- 


consin, Washington, and Idaho. 
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wing wheat at a cost of 30 cents a bushel and paying foreign car; 
abouts a bushel to get it from the Pacific slope to tem 
Some little profit is derived from the transportation of the whea: 
board, and after that the harvest is reaped entirely by foreigners ,, 
the American carrier can not oes because of the lack of profit \ 
tions as they are to-day. Add to this loss of what should legitima, cd 
the American carrier the profit that goes to the firm that insures the \\),,... °.° 
the bank through whose hands the financial transactions are carri.) . 0! 
clusion, and some idea is gained of the way we are being beate: 
competition in this field that we should rightfully monopolize. : 

It is time that we brought the maritime power of America to the o),) } 
position it held before the civil war gave it a sethack from which 
since recovered. Without going into the technicalities of the subsic : 
pending before Congress, it is to the interest of every patriotic citize; tan 
what the effect would be of the restoration of the Stars and Stripes | 
place on the commercial seas. Besides the saving of that $200,000 
annually put into the _—— of foreign shipowners for the Ameri: 
trade, the expansion of our maritime fleets means an almost unlim 
every mechanical industry in the country. When it becomes protit.| 
American capitalist to put his money into the shipbuilding indust; 
start up all along our Atlantic and Pacific seaboards vast yards 1} 
employment togreat armies of skilled artisans; the sound of the st. 
and the glow of the blast furnace will be heard and seen in num!» 
where now is only waste land; our railways will be loaded down \ 
from the interior to the seaboard, intended for the material of 1) 
coal will be required in enormous quantities; the iron and stee| 1 
resourceful country will be called upon to redouble their efforts t: 
demand for metal in these days of steel and iron ships; the ax and 
plied with increased energy in our great lumber regions for the mast 
of the ships; the engineers will be called upon to furnish the hearts: 
sropelled monsters that will be turned out as fast as modern skill and 
Pui d them; in a word, the mechanical industries of the entire cont 
stimulated as they have not been for years. Scarcely a means of em 
will be left unaffected by the boom. A new era will have dawned i: 
tries of the nation. 

Nor would the benefits from this new order of things cease with 1) 
of the ships. There would accrue to the American skilled m 
advantages that follow in the train of a great established industry) 
that are built here would be kept inrepair here. The cost of maint 
fleet of ships is enormous. With the establishment of our own s! 
money would be spent here instead of being disbursed abroad. ‘The ; 
increase in the number of vessels flying the American flag, the faster | 
of industry will revolve and the better will be the condition of the | 

It isa time in the nation’s history pregnant with interest to al! \ 
the onward march of commercial prosperity. New avenues of comme 
importance are opening up in the Far East, and nearer home in the An 
the Pacific. Through these avenues there should steam a continua! process 
of ships flying the American flag, built in American yards, American from 
to topmast, carrying American freight to American possessions, bringing | 
the products of American enterprise and energy in these new days, and ke 
every penny of the profit of production, of carriage, of sale and barter 
American family. Expansion under those conditions is the only right | 
Let our foreign carrying trade be protected as well as our coastwise trade. \ 
as a nation have declared for protection. Let us be consistent and protect eye: 
American ship that sails the seas. 

The apathy that has made us almost nowhere in the running as a maritin 
nation can only be electrified into life by the adoption of radical measures, 1 
American capitalist has stood aloof from the shipbuilding industries because the 











cheaper cost of labor and of men to man the ships has enabled the forcign ship- 
builder to do business on a basis that permits of no profit to the Americans wit 
their higher scale of pay. Therefore it is necessary to attract capital to the st 


building industries by some national effort, the reward of which to the nation 
will be the immense increase in the national industries that I have pointed out 
This is what is intended by the subsidy bill. It isargued that the bil! nefit 
afew. It will benefit the entire nation, as I have shown, by the esta! nt 
of great workshops where now there are none, and the immense impetus given 
to the-mechanical arts of the country. 

But chiefly the benefit derived will be one that should appeal to every patr 
otic heart. Why is England mistress of the seas? Not alone because of her 
mighty navy, but because also of her vast maritime fleets. War ships are out : 
date in ten years. But the plant that makes it possible to create a navy is always 
on hand. The maritime nation has a huge auxiliary navy ready for instant 
in time of national danger. The value of these craft was amply proven in our 
late war. With the establishment of shipyards on our splendid seaboard w 
should be prepared for any emergency. There would be ry docks and coaling 
stations, repair shops and places of rendezvous, arsenals and depots of supplics 
all at our command in time of peace or war. The navy would spring into life as 
if by magic, just as it did during our civil war, when we were in the heydayo 
peepee 2 a maritime nation. Swift cruisers would be at our command ii 
unlimited numbers, as they are at the command of Great Britain. There would 
be no reason why the Stars and Stripes should not wave more proudly than an) 
flag afloat, for nowhere could there be found a country whose resources for buil 
ing its own ships were more ample than ours. The days of the early fifties, when 
we were the leading maritime nation of the world, would be with us again. |! 
stead of our sen abroad 90 per cent of the money expended by us for 
ocean freights and putting 10 per cent into our own pockets, the situation woul 
be reve’ and the coffers of our merchants would receive the money that now 
goes to f ers. Our destiny leads us unerringly on to the two great fields 0! 
expansi rritorial and maritime—and this destiny should be heartily we! 
comed by every patriotic American as the true pathway to national and com 
mercial progress. 
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TO OPEN LETTER TO GEN. C. H. GROSVENOR BY A. R. SMITH, CONTAINING REPORT 
ADOPTED BY THE REPUBLICAN CLUB OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK, IN PAVork oF 
SUBSIDIES FOR AMERICAN SHIPPING IN THE FOREIGN TRADE, UNANIMOUSLY AY! 
ENIRURLASESOALET ADOPTED AT THE CLUB'S REGULAR MONTHLY MEETING, MAY 
14, 1900. 


GOVERNMENTAL AID TO AMERICAN SHIPPING. 
“The construction of the American merchant marine and the conser) ation of 


our shipyards are as vital to the national interests as the erection of s:aboard 
forts.” (Jefferson, 1799. 
“During the last 


year American vessels carried the smallest percentage 
(Report 


of our exports and imports in our history.” of Commission of Naviga 


9 people look to the Administration to exert its influence and diplomacy 
in opening up new markets for the distribution of manufactured products Ww!!! 
exceed our own capacity to ; and they will heartily sustain Coneres |! 
imperatively needed to develop a merchant e for the carriage 


flag, to the end that  irelghtage paid to for 
can flag, now 

the , the shi , the 
= shipbuilder, (as wer. 








tection of the Ameri- 
ships may remain to 
erican sear tan, and 

platform, 1899.) 















r the national defense, for the reinforcement of the Navy, for the 

tof our f markets, for the employment of American working- 

mines, f , farms, mills, factories and shipyards, we favor the 
tment of 1 tion which will ain for American ships the carrying of 

enact! ign commerce.” (Iowa Republican platform, 1899.) 

our fore * ations which from the earliest antiquity most influenced the surround- 

a id have been mercantile nations—the Tyrians, the Carthaginians, the 
ing Wor epublies, the Duteh, the Hanseatic Cities, Great Britain, and the United 
ee ye ocean is the stage on which the fittest survive. The histories of 
Beat a and medisval nations need not be reviewed. Those which were great, 
ancien int because of their intercourse with distant peoples. 
ern we shall consider is the progress of modern commercial history from the 
» winning of the present century. This is about contemporaneous with the com- 
ee poment of our nation, Then England ranked preeminent as the greatest 
= “| ower in the world, The Americans—English in ideas, in sympathies, and 
nave! Fvion—watehed with pride the dawning of an American marine power. 
= med can shipbuilding grew rapidly in respect and influence, and soon we 

Ane rivals of Great Britain in the sea-carrying trade. Then questions of 
becinal interest—the acquisition of more American territory, the development 
ite culture, mining, and manufacturing, afterwards the profound questions 
er national integrity, the eradication of slavery, and the reestablishment of the 
vorfected Union—oeceupied all the energies of our people. . 

\ prosperity, such as before fio nation ever knew, engrossed us with our home 
affairs, so that we ——— utterly those policies which might have ranked us 

<a naval power without an equal. So marvelous was the country’s growth, and 
~ rich was the reward of enterprise, that the United States willingly encouraged, 
py grants of lands and of money, such plans as promised (the) to develop the 
unknown regions of our Western country. 

go Congress granted the Pacific railroad systems large subsidies of bonds and 
territory. Eneouraged with coal and iron these railroad systems brought back 
rold and silver. 
oe was the suecess of the national encouragement of American transconti- 
nental traffic that since 1860 over 240,000 miles o railroads have grown under its 
fostering influence, This is a greater mileage than exists in all of Europe. 

The policy was condemned by hostile partisans and short-sighted statesmen as 
unwarranted and extravagant. 

Yet the Government, in return for its enormous outlays, has been paid every 
dollar, with interest, being over $100,000,000. 

The impetus to the country’s growth, and the access to its wealth, can not be 
counted in mere dollars. Every State added to the Union since 1860 owes its 
admission to Statehood largely to the influence of our national subsidized 

ailroads, 

" The deyelopment of our inland resources was as natural as it was wise. We 
knew no foreign competition, and we followed the lines of the least resistance. 
But while we devoted our attention tu these questions almost exclusively, the 
energies of England, France, Germany, Russia, and Japan were being directed 
to other fields of national endeavor. 

The following table gives an idea of the marvelous increase of the commerce 
of the United States in spite of these conditions. It will serve also to show the 
rapid decadence of the influence of our ocean merchant ships engaged in foreign 
trade. 


“That fol 


enlargemen 
men in the 








a oe 
earried in 
Date. Total imports and exports American 
ships. 
ee PRR SR ee About) $ 196, 000, 000 92 
| 8 St Se About) 272,000, 000 M4 
106 ..isccsccsauen SEUE SER ede ccddccse About 231, 000, 000 82 
185 oseobeabhhebebns Keae cuceqcaccee About 637, 000, 000 75 
186 oussennbesetacese pebEBeseoese About) 1, 605, 000, 000 27 
187 Je eeebese ccococeseeecccccces About) 1. 200, 000, 000 26 
|. Peeper penebessevocns ebb cocccece About) 1. 100, 000, 000 15 
eee aeenstgeseeces Sbbuboscocce About) 1. 500, 000, 000 12 
1D cagaicincins RS RE (About) 1. 700, 000, 000 8 


It will be noticed that the decade including the civil war, as if with one fell- 
stroke, reduced ee from 75 to 27 per cent. 

During bynd y= = construction had been revolutionized. The battle of 
the Monitor the Me marked a new era in marine history. Itdazed the 
world, From that time metallic ships were to replace those made of wood. 
was a discovery like gunpowder and the printing press. 

Tt was to have an influence on future civilization. 

England was prompt to take advantage of her Sonne. The United 
States was plunged in a war for existence, and although our country was rich in 
iron and labor and in harbors we had neither capital nor experience. 

Ocean vessels had given place to ocean steamships, and so fast had been 
the progress of mechanical contrivance and so exact the skill uired by A 

f 


It 


constructors that only at the cost of persevering patience and consistent expen 

iture could this coun’ to keep eco with England, the veteran mistress o 
the seas. The bounties to ipping were increased, while the United 
feeeetiekeatt steps to encourage its ocean traffic, dwindling so fast into 


om radical restorative measures be at once adopted, extinction seems iney- 


Transoceanic carriage is growing in importance. It has become a measure of 






national Y 

In twenty. the steam tonnage of the world has increased 
from about to wo ,000 gross tons, an increase of over 300 per 
cent. This is at the rate of about 15 per cent yearly. Notwithstanding this 
increase in ocean steamboat ity, in the same rt the sea tonnage of the 
vtast yon ee aha tes Ler of forei ls t 

American people e owners of foreign vessels over two 
hundred million dollars for ocean tion. 

What that should mean to American shipbuilder, the American 
thipowner, the American seaman, and the American mechanic. 

At the t of our Government it was determined that only Ameri- 
wae Bavigate the internal waterways of the country. It also 
in eed 5 that only United States ships should engage 

These were of profound political lence, Seaboard cities are the 
fares toe % ‘urs cities are among the richest in the 

out trade to the competition of rival nations 
wah have to our energies and to undermine our national 
Self-relianee would have made our seaboard cities the 

ae and foreign labor. American labor would have 
e and the Fe ne citizen vo have been 
subjects and less progress- 
conaeen then adh 2 con- 
Lakes there 
carried ota fact that over our Grea 


any internal waterways in the world. 
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_The boundary States and terminal cities of these waters have become our 
richest granaries. Buffalo and Duluth and Minneapolis and Chicago are to-day 
richer in their accumulated enterprise than any grain ports in Europe. The 
American tonnage at present enrolled for the coasting trade of the United States 
is the largest in our history and far greater than the coasting tonnage of any 
other nation. 

The national encouragement of internal and coastwise shipping and the conse 
quent accumulation of commerce has caused the States surrounding the Great 
akes to become as fertile as the districts of the Ganges in India, the Nile in 
Egypt, even when those were the centers of almost fabulous opulence. Here no 
foreign ship nor outside power can Anterfere or ¢ ympete with our well-paid, well 
conducted American shipping. The States bordering on the Mississippi River 
have been equally fortunate. More American ships sail the Detroit River than 
enter both London and Liverpool from all the world. Through the locks of 
Sault Ste. Marie there passes nearly three times more tonnage than passes through 
the Suez Canal. If such results have been accomplished for our inland waters, 
like effects must follow from similar causes concerning oceanic traffic. What the 
policy of encouragement and fair play has accomplished for our lakes and rivers 
will be experienced by our harbors and seaboard cities. With national encour 
agement of American shipping, New York, instead of London, will become the 
financial and commercial metropolis of the world. 

England's greatness is shown by her determination to retain and enhance her 
maritime superiority over the United States. Soon after the war of 1812, England 
learned that in the ascendency of nations, land warfare must give way to the 
scientific encounters of marine machinery. Britain learned that with our virgin 
soil and newborn energies, with our inexhaustible mines of gold and coal and 
iron and copper, and our millions of acres of prairies and forests, America must 
soon supplant all Europe in its developments. That with ocean-hugged shores 
and protected harbors, we must soon possess all those advantages which would 
make ours the workshop and supply store of the world. Then the statesmen of 
England resolved that the influence of Great Britain must not wane 

With farseeing diplomacy, and depending upon the fealty of her subjects, the 
wisdom of her statesmen, and the experience of her sailors, she adopted those 
measures which have been copied by al great nations excepting our own 
called upon the subjects of the entire British Empire to contribute to this pur 
pose. And the Irish and the Indian peasant alike poured into the British treas 
ury funds, that its maritime power might be increased, and that the British 
Government might pay bounties to the English shipbuilder, and that England 
might create and propagate forever a marine population who knew the seas and 
could navigate them, who knew far-distant lands and would settle them, that 
England might carry the products of her factories and mines to every corner of 
the habitable globe, make trade treaties with the natives, and purchase from them 
and exchange with them their wares. 

The nations whose material prosperity have been most marked have favored 
with most determination a generously subsidized shipping. 

The national parsimony of the Italian Government in refusing assistance to 
Christopher Columbus is the signal example which forever will lower, in the esti- 
mation of history, the country of hisbirth. On the other hand, Isabella of Spain, 
with imperial spirit and noble generosity, in lending encouragement to the daunt- 
less discoverer of America, made hers the richest country of medieval Europe. 

The policy ofthe granting of bounties and subsidies for the encouragement of 
the building and management of merchant vessels when once started has been 
consistently adhered to by the great nations of ee om 

In 1839 Great Britain began systematically this policy of national assistance. 
As she watched the prospect of American rivalry, she increased her vigilance 
and solicitude for lier prestige on the seas. The Cunard line of steamships was 
the first line which received an annual national subsidy. It has accomplished 
much for England ana for international commercial pri mperity. But England's 
purpose is political as well as commercial. England's colonies did not cause so 
much the developing o/ her marine power, as did her sustained ocean traft 
make possible a continuance of the relationship to her colonies, which is the 
marvel of history. 

Next to England the most remarkable instance of recent national endeavor in 
the direction of commercial ascendency is the present maritime condition of 
Gérmany. After the unification of the German Empire under the leadership of 
her great chancellor, Bismarck, despite her inland position, her lack of experience 
in the construction of ocean steamships, her policy of domestic concentration, 
which had hitherto prevented her from colonizing or exploiting transoceanic 
countries, Germany, in 1865, voted an annual subsidy of 4,500,000 marks (about 
one and a half million dollars) for fifteen years to the North German Lloyd 
Steamship Company for new lines to Asia and Australia. The subsidy was 
Saovensndl last year to about 6,000,000 marks, 

Another subsidy of nearly a million marks for a line of steamships to Africa is 
to be increased this year. A purpose of this eee is to develop German export 
trade in South Africa. The German Empire is endeavoring to control commer- 
cially those parts of Asia and Africa which most need the ~—ete of Europe 
and America. Germany's sea-going steam tonnage is the fourth largest in the 
world, and under the benign influence of governmental encouragement has 
increased since 1874 nearly 700 per cent. 

France ranks third in the list of nations in respect to the amount of steam 
ocean carriage capacity. Besides subsidies of about four million dollars per year 
to the Messageries Maratimes and the Compagnie Generale Transatlantique, 
her two principal steamship companies, she has for some years annually 
expended nearly as much more for less important lines. 

talian shipbuilders labor under peculiar disadvantages. Italy has little coal 
or iron of her own. Nevertheless Italian legislation fosters national navigation 
and shipbuilding. And although the laws of ship subsidy regulation did not 
become operative in Italy until 1886, the Italian steara merchant marine has 
increased in 20 years about 400 per cent. 

Japan’s enterprising spirit for some years has won the world’s admiratidn. 
She has paid large subsidies to her principal ocean lines, and by a law enacted 
in 1896 gives general construction and navigation bounties. To-day her navy 
ranks seventh in the entire world. 

Together the seven maritime nations of Europe and Japan last year expended 
in bounties, subsidies, subventions, and mail contracts, for the encouragement 
of their shipping interests, more than $26,000,000. 

The following schedule will indicate approximately how much the separate 
nations paid for this purpose for the year ending June 30, 1899. 








She 


GarORE TETIRIE: CROATIY) oo inn ccc... ccccccccccccccccccccccscoccccccscoes $6, 000, 000 
PYRMGO LOVEE) «onc ccc cccccccccccccccccccccccccccsccccsccsscccccccsscese 7,000, 000 
SOPOT UBDOUE) oo. ccc ce cence ccc ccc ccc ccccecccccecececcccsccccccescorces 3, 500, 000 
GOFAAMY (MOATIY) «<2 000. cc ccccen ccc ccccccccccce cece cecsccccecccscesos 2, 000, 000 
BE IIIET) ooo osccccccccccscccccccccccccccccccccccosesccecseocoese 2, 000, 000 
PE indadccvcececece pedernahes ve vebacsdaseue consshedeestonenesie ?, 000, 000 
Len esp cewecscessecs codocccccrscccesscccesenceesevece 2, 000, 000 
TR ITD a vcscsc ccc ccccccccccccccccccvcccscccccccscssecoesecceceee 1, 500, 000 


{t will be noticed that, although legislation on this subject is comparatively 
recent, the tendency to strengthen it is very marked. 

To ascertain why the United States, so successful in most lines of industry, 
should be so far behind in shipbuilding and mercantile navigation, and how 
this state of affairs may best be remedied, is the purpose of this paper. 

We have seen that in 1825 the merchant vessels of the United States carried over 
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90 per cent of our imports and our exports; how Gates until 1855 it fell to 75, 
and in 1899 the proportion carried by American-built and American-owned ves- 
sels dropped to about 8 percent. This means that foreign vessels have replaced 
those a the United States, and that they receive and take away from this coun- 
try more that $200,000,000 each year as freight and charges upon our imports and 
exports. This is at the rate of over $600,000 per day. 

nless our Government determines to secure the restoration and the extension 
of American ocean navigation, so fast passing out of existence, other nations will 
very soon absorb the ocean-c: ing of our entire foreign trade. Unless legisla- 
tion is enacted to enable American-built vessels to compete with the subsidized 
and bountied merchant ships of foreign countries, the carriage of our imports and 
exports may be transferred from us forever. 

re we permit such a state of affairs longer to continue? American pride and 

self-interest, political as well as commercial, forbid it. Then, too, should not the 
American nation contemplate with anxiety the relationship of Great Britain and 
ourselves? Great Britain’s steam tonnage amounts to about 60 per cent of the 
steam tonnage of the entire world; that of the United States to less than 4 per 
cent. Great Britain, too, deems it n with a navy equal to that of any 
three world powers combined to maintain her oo of auxiliary cruisers. 
It is now time that the American people assume th peeaees position regarding 
the great ——_ trade now in full view, and for which the great nations of 
Europe are striving with all their might. 

The United States must take its stand at cnce, and it can not afford to recede a 
single step. Political as well as commercial reasons demand it. 

In his last message President McKinicy said: 

“The expense is as nothing compared to the advantage to be achieved. The 
reestablishment of our me t marine involves in a large measure our con- 
tinued industrial progress and the extension of our commercial triumphs. I am 
satisfied the judgment of the country favors the policy of aid to our merchant 
marine, which will broaden our commerce and markets and upbuild our sea- 
garrying capacity for the products of agriculture and manufacture, which, with 

e increase of our Navy, mean more work and wages to ovr countrymen, as well 
as a safeguard to American interests in every part of the world.” 

Mr. Alexander R. Smith, the earnest advocate of American shipping, says: 

“ om ate —— in the ho nite, -— as 

ra those of any European power. Our geographical op; es for shar- 

ing in those markets are superior to those of any European nation.” Let us see. 

markets of eastern China supply 500,000,000 le.» England, France, 
Germany, and Russia are jealously contending for 

We sell them but $20,000,000 per year. 

Japan's foreign trade amounts to $250,000,000. Her 
40,000,000. These two markets represent about one- 
of eastern Asia. 

The United States stands at the portals which open w 
mest fertile,and most promising regions in the world. e control 800 miles o 
coastline of the Philippine Islands. Our trade with eastern Asia should amount 
to over $1,000,000,000 annually. 

Manila should become the distributing center of the eastern world—the London 
or the New York of the Pacific. 

Each year we are closer to Asia and Australia. What markets for our com- 
modities do not Central and South America offer! With the prospect of an 
American canal through the Isthmus, the distances to the Far East and western 
coast of South America soon will be diminished to our advan ; that the 
Pacific coast and the Gulf coast will vie with the Atlantic harbors in their ship- 
a or and new San Franciscos will grow upon our western ocean. New 

ork and Philadelphia will be nearer to (and) than Li 1 and London. 

Governmental aid promotes and protects the development of the foreign trade 
of S Se great navions of Europe. It is not left to individual enterprise or 
com tion. 

Great Britain, France, Russia, Italy, and Japan annually ay about $5,000,000 
the Uni 





ation is only about 
only of the population 


m the most populo 


to develop the Asian trade. For the same p States expended 
last year $48,451, amelancholy commentary on the neglect of nationalduty! The 
same app to the efforts to d trade with South A and 
ia pene Americas. Any in to 7 our trade in ne markets 
require encouragement similar poe competing nations. 
Con an American ship subsidy n, the tical effects are certain. 
The present state of our na’ affairs es it ad le that the United States 


Guectplhned, highly ehenniesd saodams cueamahip, euperioun, wrth, mainte, 

, 0 , Ca sw c, 
a fy = those who contemplate it and its creation. Besides the effect 
e ou world, the stimulation of our own national 


on ride and the awak- 

ened sense of conscious excellence will tend to national dignity and 
Another effect of the t of the merchant marine is the reenforce- 
meent of our Havy by che estahichmnent of « ia to be used in times of war 
as well as in times of peace. Nosteamship sh be entitled to a subsidy benefit 
unless it be so constructed that in case of and when needed for war 
t the country needs is reli- 


purposes it may be utilized by the United States. 
nation tm ses of pence, and which can be utilised tn times of war for atwnck es 
nation es and w can be w war as 
well as for Gomentio protection. 
An American-guarded seaboard and the influences of American ships and 
American seamen will lessen largely the cost of our military equipments. The 
qoaten foreign Suveutie or etieelt oun be eliminated from our remotest anxie- 
ties caly by Se establishment and maintenance of American vessels capable of 


being u as or of war. 

A er benefit is that the encouragement of a merchant marine will mean 
the trai of Americans as citizen seamen. The eS ee by 
the knowl that will form part of the navy of 
The American seaman at present receives about of 
sailor. He should continue to earn it in efficiency and Eee - 
cers of our ships should be active, intelligent, and interested agen 
covery of new markets and the trade.” 
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wood and steel, our opportunities for labor in the harbors of the Fast 
especially of the Gulf, must soon invite all other countries to purchases and 
the United States steam vessels as they do now steam engines and mact a8 from 
As the United States has developed its railroad systems and its inter.) 
ways and its coasting trade, so, too, with a fair start and even opportuniti.« \..’™ 
accomplish its proper share in transoceanic commerce. neat Will 
. “Subsidy has been and is the motor that drives all the merchant yo-i, 
urope.”” _— 
Concerning subsidized steamships the United States minister at Buenos 
writes: “I diseovered that Germany has by this means increased her expo:,...""° 
Argentine Republic in eight years from two and one-half to fifteen mij}... °° 
matters little what specific term we apply to the stimulant to assure oui;.,.), |! 
marine steam. The stimulant is necessary.” “acd of 
A country’s merchant marine should be a source of national strength, {}),. 
it is entitled to national consideration. _——— 
It should be a source of national wealth and ought to be encouraged 
As it is an element of national integrity it must be maintained. : 
Jefferson, while Secretary of State in the Administration of President Wy );,,, 
ton, submitted to the Congress at its request a report on commerce ani ; i 
tion and said: - 
“Our navigation involves the highest considerations. Asa branch of jnq 
it is valuable; but asa resource of defense essential. The position and cir... 
stances of the United States leave them nothing to fear from their land }joar) .. 5 
nothing to desire beyond their present rights. Buton the seaboard they ar... 
to injury, and they have there, too, a commerce which must be protecied 
“This can only be done by possessing a respectable body of citizen sean), 
artists, and establishments in readiness for Pent. If particular ; 
p at undue shares, and more especially if they seize upon the means , : 
nited States to convert them into aliment for their own strength, and \j;), 
draw them entirely from the support of those to whom they belong, defo)... 
and protective measures become necessary on the part of the nation whos 
marine resources are thus invaded, or it will be disarmed of its defense. j;. ,, 
ductions will be at the mercy of the nation which has ed itself exc] 
of the means of carrying them, and its politics may be influeneed by those y:))) 
command itscommerce. The carriage of our own commodities, if once estal))icjoq 
in anether channel, can not be resumed in the moment we desire. [f wo }.., 
the seamen and artists whom it now occupies we lose the permanent me): of 


of 


pen 


marine defense, and time will be requisite to raise up others when disgrac (|, or 
losses shall bring home to our feelings the disgrace of having abandoned thy). 
When Jefferson wrote thus American ships carried 75 per cent of our jorcigy 
commerce under protective legislation. - 
Sir J. H. Heaton, a member of the British Parliament, considering the subject 
of ship subsidy, writes as follows: : 
“For many years American mails (as well as American goods) were carried to 
Europe almost exclusively in British vessels. Early in the century the Britis) 


Government adopted the sagacious policy of subsidizing the shipping come nies 
which ran vessels to the colonies and to foreign countries. Infant settlements 
like Port Jackson (Sydney) , of the Cape, could not, of course, supply trade on: yeh 
to make the yoyages remunerative. And now thatsuch settlements hayes} 1p 
into rich and powerful colonies the subsidies are continued ona mor sh 
scale, on two conditions: First, that the subsidized vessels shall be construc tc: so 
as to be eoeey Senaened into cruisers in case of war; second, that they shall 


the ma: 
oer This policy of State aid was so brilliantly successful in developing trad» and 
maintaining the remacy of the British mercantile marine that it was 
adopted in turn by all the great powers, with the single exception, unt! \ 
recently, of the United States. As American ships were not subsidized thei 
owners could not compete with the Cunard and other companies, the art of <)ip- 
building negeeees, oe the American carrying trade was transferred to forcign 
bottoms. In 1891 only 13 per cent of the ex. s from the United States was car- 
ried in American ships, which at one time had names 90 per cent. 
*“ As a consequence of refusing $5,000,000 a year in subsidies during thirty years 
to native shipown or $150,000,000, the United States had to pay, in th: 
riod no Tees than $3,000,000, 000 for freighis, while theirmercantile marine win 
‘ed into The fact that thecountry bore this heavy drain up it 
earnings so long without fee it, asifithad been a flea-bite, affords the highest 
ble proof of its amazing -_ and wast At the same time, one is puzzled 
understand why the proverbial shrewdness of the American, wn!ailingly 
exhibited in his private affairs, was missing for more than a generation it this 
important section of national business.’’ 
h in the United States Senate, Senator Depew said: 
for the ucts of our farms and factories accessible by the 
filled. But across the Pacific are limitless opport: 
from Manila not much greater than Hayan: 
le, purchasing now annually from all natio 
the things which we produce the sum of $1,000,000,000, of which we 


ue oe pet oon 
he opportunities are so ; the prizes so rich; the numbers 50 pr 
ious, that the mind is and the imagination confounded, A mere recital 
The numerals are so much as we have not 




















seems like a wild on, 
before seen or written. 
Our forefathers saw with ¢ vision the cent fnture that their 
were to inherit and they made provisions forit. They delegated to (on- 
gress the right at all times to te the commerce and the pevigation of the 
nation. Our the West and in the East Indies should make it essent/al 
for us to these le with our power, our methods, our language, our 
We should make feel that they can obtain from the United st ; ‘ 


and its whatever is necessary for the wants of a growing people, 4! 

Peay dheit Sevean tateaest in eupporting that Goverment which is the common 

benefactor of all its peoples. They will then willingly contribute directly (\ the 

of that adjunct of the Government which enable them to cooperate 

to become more closely united. They will then take a pride in their own 

>Considering ng the history of the past two years, Whnt would we not 

0! ‘wo w we not have accom 

plished with an t Taatinet That war with Spain has cos us 

nearly $300,000,000. With how much less could we not have provided our \\\y 

with a — marine ‘‘so yn ow 80 = that ay snemey would a 
recognized utter futili resistance an ve promptly evacuat« 

u Sar damned isanh te lamina aoa one Aorta” = , 

tis not well to anticipate the dismal side of history; but eternal vigi)s cc 

As suddenly and unexpectedly as the war with Spain was 

forced upon us, so again we may feel it to be our duty, on short notice, to prevent 

the oppression or the extermination of a a people. Perhaps our own cili- 

yes to care for and protect, way be 

the American le will siand 

together, determined not to look on the of their fellow-men. 

Should the enemy oeapen a Sanat Gemmany, or eee, ot Russia 

shall unprepared Wii nations, read @ ister) 

of thie we Ke will we do nothing except hope 


»? Our 
making 


recruitment an 


ain 


laws, now feels it to be-its paramount duty to provide 
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aid of our Navy before disaster and defeat make clear to us our perilous weakness 


nm the sea. 
erefore earnest! recommend that Congress promptly adopt measures to 
"hve = he commerce An increase the foreign trade of the United States, and 
; provide auxiliary cruisers, transports, and seamen for Government use when 


Cc. H. DENNISON, Chairman. 
WILLIAM GREENWOOD, Secretary. 


This report was written by A. L. M. Bullowa, member of the com- 
nittee. 





ghe Record of the Democratic Party in Relation to the 
Annexation of Noncontiguous Territory. 


. SPEECH 


HON. W. B. SHATTUO, 


OF OHIO, 
In THE HOUSE oF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Monday, May 14, 1900. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union, and 
having under consideration the bill (H. R. 11537) making appropriations to 
supply deficiencies in the ae 0 emma for the fiscal year ending June 30, 

.and for prior years, and for other purposes— 

Mr. SHATTUC said: 

Mr. CHatrMAN: Of the many inconsistencies presented by the 
record of the Democratic party none is more striking than that 
of its present attitude in opposition to the expansion resulting 
from the Spanish-American war. In some remarks submitted to 
this House on March 311 called attention to the fact that the 

ty which is now opposing expansion had in fact added every 
Poot of territory to our original area, except that of Alaska, and 
in practically every case had done so without reference to the 
“consent of the governed;” and this fact has also been presented 
in much detail by others. Driven tothe wall by this presentation 
of well-known historical facts, the response of the leaders of that 
party has been that the area which it added was contiguous and 
practically unoceupied territory, while that recently added (as an 
incident of the war with Spain) is noncontiguous and already oc- 

one by people of another race and different characteristics. 
n making this defense of their new attitude of opposition to 
expansion, they seem to imagine that the people of this country 
In some former re- 


have forgotten com 

marks upon this subject before this House I pointed out the fact 
that the Damsoretio party in three national conventions and two 
national platforms in 1860 adopted a resolution demanding that 
the next administration should obtain possession of Cuba, and 
without reference to the ‘‘consent of the governed.” I now pro- 
pose to examine more closely and somewhat in detail the history 
of that party with reference not only to Cuba but to other islands 
and noncon territory, and show by indisputable evidence 
that its attitude from the very foundation of the party to the ter- 
mination of the slavery period was in favor of the acquisition not 
only of Cuba but of other islands and noncontiguous territory— 
any spot, in fact, in which it could extend slavery and by so doing 
increase the vote of the slave-holding yee in Congress. 

I wpe, first, to relate, in brief and consecutive form, the his- 
tory of the Democratic efforts to acquire Cuba, the Hawaiian 
islands, Yucatan, and the Danish West Indies, and to put on 
record such extracts from official documents and messages as will 
preserve in permanent form the expansion history of this Demo- 
cratic which is now denouncing expansion( which came to 
us, Hawaii, as incidents and results of the war with 
Spain) in the very territory of which its most distinguished lead- 
ers tried to control. From Jefferson to Buchanan, the 
constant and consistent record of the party is for the acquisition 
of island as well as non contiguous territory, and it was only 
with the termination of slavery that the party, as a party, aban- 
doned this effort. It was only after the ——— of the exten- 
sion of this curse of mankind—sla:rery—bad passed away that we 
find a Democratic President so far iepa:ting from the established 
os it ee et to be wilkAg to haul down the American 

in Ha where it had been hoisted in compliance with the 
wishes of the people of those islands and the approval of those of 
} United States, with the ‘‘consent” of both the governed and 


,No man is more revered by the Democratic party, if it is capa- 
ble of reverence for anybody or anything, than Thomas 
Jefferson, es leaders annually celebrate the date of his birth, 
and point to him as the father of their party; yet Jefferson clearly 
fe ene an qeuienation of Cuba and put himself plainly on record 
in favor of it, In a letter written August 10, 1807, during his 
second term as President, and addressed 


atively recent history. 
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of State, discussing the possibilities of a war with European coun- 
tries, he said: 

Thad rather have war with Spain than not, if we are to go to war against 
England. Our Southern defenses can take care of the Floridas, volunteers 
from the Mexican army will flock to our standard, and rich pabulum will be 
offered to our privateers in the plunder of their commerce and coasts; prob 
ably Cuba would add itself to our confederation. 

Two years later, writing again to Madison, who was then Presi- 
dent, he said: 

I suppose the conquest of Spain will soon offer a delicate question to you 
as to the Floridas and Cuba, which will offer themselves to you. Napoleon 
will certainly give lfis consent without difficulty to our receiving the Flori- 
das, and, with some difficulty, possibly Cuba. 

A week later he writes again: 

That Napoleon would give us the Floridas to withhold intercourse with 
the residue of these colonies can not be doubted, but that is no price, because 
they are ours in the first moment of the first war; but, although with dif 
culty, he will consent to our receiving Cuba into our Union to prevent our aid 
to Mexico and the other provinces, That will be a price, and [ would imme- 
diately erect a column on the southernmost limit of Cuba, and inscribe on it 
ane plus ultra as to us in that direction. We should then only have to in- 
clude the North in our confederacy, which would be, of course, in the first 
war, and we should have such an empire for liberty as she has never sur 
veyed since the creation, and I am persuaded bo constitution was ever 
before so well calculated as ours for extensive empire and self-government 

Opportunity did not then offer for the Democracy to follow the 
advice of Mr. Jefferson and extend over Cuba the Constitution, 
which he was persuaded was ‘so well calculated for extensive em- 
pire and self-government,” and therefore we find him again in 
1823 writing to President Monroe a letter from which the official 
Democratic text-book issued by the Democratic party in the year 
of our Lord 1898, only two years ago, quotes triumphantly the 
following sentences: 

It is better, then, to lie still in readiness to receive that interesting incor- 
poration (Cuba) when solicited by herself. That addition to our confed- 
eracy is exactly what is wanted to round our power as a nation tothe point 
of its utmost interest. 

A few months later he wrote again to President Monroe: 

I candidly confess that I have ever looked upon Cuba as the most interest- 
ing addition that could be made to our system of States. 

Mr. Jefferson’s advice in regard to Cuba was evidently not lost 
upon President Monroe, who, in a letter of June 10, 1823, quoted 
by Prof. James Morton Callahan, of Johns Hopkins University, 
in his recent work om “uba and International Relations, says: 

I have always agreed with you in the sentiment that too much impor- 
tance could not be attached to that island (Cuba), and that we ought, if pos- 
sible, to incorporate it into our Union, availing ourselves of :the most favor- 
able moment for it, aortas also that one would arise when it might be done 
without a rupture with Spain or any other power. I consider Florida and 
Cuba as forming the mouth of the Mississippi and other rivers emptyinginto 
the Gulf of Mexico within our limits, as of the Gulf itself, and in consequence 
that the acquisition of it to our Union is of the highest importance to our in- 
ternal tranquillity as to our prosperity and aggrandizemeunt. 

As the country grew and the sentiment against slavery strength- 
ened, the supporters of that Democratic institution in Congress 
saw more clearly every year the importance of following the ad- 
vice of the founder of their party and extending over Cuba and. 
whatever other territory they could annex that Constitution which 
Jefferson had described as ‘‘ so well calculated for extensive empire 
and self-government.” Lven as early as 1826, in discussing a bill 
looking to a canal across Florida, it was urged that such a canal 
would protect Southern interests in case Cuba should pass into the 
possession of a foreign power, and, in reply to this, Randolph 
said: 

If all constitutional restraints are to be pushed aside, let us take Cuba, and 
be done with it. 


As the control of the slave power in Congress grew more atten- 
uated with the growth of representation from the North, agitation 
for the annexation of Cuba increased. Everett, in his ‘* Miscel- 
laneous Essays,” published in 1845, says: 

The subject of Cuba will be brought, we fear, by the irresistible power of 
circumstances but too frequently to the notice of the pcople of the United 
States. 

In the same year the Democratic Vice-President, Dallas, at a 
public dinner, toasted ‘‘ The annexation of Cuba.” In December 
of that-year Mr. Levy (alias Yulee), a Senator from Florida, 
offered a resolution directing the President to open negotiations 
with Spain for the cession of Cuba, while a similar resolution was 
offered in the House. . ‘ 

President Polk, who came into office in 1845, cordiallysupported 
the Democratic sentiment in favor of additional slave territory, 
and, finding that the territory added through his wer with Mexico 
could not be relied upon for that purpose, immediately after that 
war planned for the annexation of Cuba, Professor Callahan, 
discussing this question, says: 

As soon as the struggle with Mexico was closed, Polk, ready to accept 
more land, undertook to annex Cuba. On May 30, 1848, at the beginning of a 
new Presidential canvass,and even before the ratification of peace with 
Mexico, he brought the subject before his Cabinet. and favored a fair pur- 
chase,and on June 6 he brought the subject before the Cabinet again. A day 

os 


or so later news of the peace with Mexico arrived. * * 
Polk was a man of oral confidence, and he and Buchanan, his Secretary of 


to Madison, his Secretary : state, preferred to wrap the negotiations with Spain as to Cuba in secrecy. 
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Polk's instructions to Saunders, then minister to Grate. were profoundly con- 
fidential; they were written June 17, 1848, but held back from the clerks for 
record until February 25, 1849. In his instractions Polk told Saunders to 
begin his negotiations by a confidential conversation concerning the distrac- 
tions in Cuba; * * * toavoidany absolute refusal in treating which might 
empbarras® the United States hereafter in acquiring Cuba, and to suggest that, 
on account of the situation in the Spanish cabinet and the relations with for- 
eign governments, it was proper toavoid record of the Cuban negotiations. 

That this statement of President Polk’s negotiations for the pur- 
chase of Cuba is accurate can not be doubted, and the assertion 
is sustained by such distinguished authority as the present leader 
on the Democratic side of this House, Hon. JAmMEs D. RICHARDSON, 
of Tennessee, who, in the index to his Messages and Papers of the 
Presidents, says of Cuba: 

President Polk made a ag in 1848 for the purchase of the island by the 
American Government for $100,000,000. 

President Polk’s negotiations were unsuccessful because the 
Spanish Government did not desire to part with Cuba; but the slave 
power in Congress continued the agitation in favor of the scheme, 
with the election of Pierce, who succeeded him in the White 
House in 1853. Speeches were made in the House and Senate in 
favor of the acquisition of Cuba.’ Senator Mason, afterwards of 
Confederate fame, in a speech favoring the acquisition of Cuba 
said that its acquisition should not be attempted by forcible or 
unlawful methods, but added that ‘‘in the fullness of time the 
fruit wi!! ripen and fall from the parent stem.” Cass expressed 
a a to purchase Cuba, even at an extravagant price, and 
Said: 

It is pretty well known that I have a capacious swallow for territory, 
although we can wait if necessary and spend the time d ting our last 
acquisitions (the result of the war with Mexico), that sit lightly on the 
stomach and promise to promote the health of the body politic beyond 
expectation. 

Sonlé urged that the Government should not delay too long in 
plucking the Cuban fruit referred to by Mason as likely to “‘ ripen 
and fal! from the parent stem in the fullness of time,” and asked: 

Will the placking of it when ripe be less marauding than the plucking of 
it while still green’ 

Mallory, also representing the slave power, was even more rad- 
ical than Soulé, and, referring to the advan of Cuba and the 
necessity of its acquisition, remarked that ‘‘ Heaven helps those 
that help themselves.” 

President Pierce, when he came into office, made no conceal- 
ment of his desire to extend the control of that constitution which 
Mr. Jefferson had characterized as ‘‘so well calculated for exten- 
sive empire and self-government,” and in his inaugural address 
said: 

Oo ition and attitud ht der th uisiti f tain posses- 
dena one within ar fnetotie cumentiy important for our protection. 

In the month following the election— 
says Callahan— 

Buchanan had told Pierce that he should make the purchase of Cuba the 
chief aim of his Administration, and thus render his name as illustrious as 
that of Jefferson, who had procured Louisiana for the Union. 

With a view to this, apparently, Buchanan was sent as minister 
to London, Soulé to Spain, and Mason to France; and on April 3, 
1854, Marcy, Pierce's Secretary of State, sent Soulé confidential 
instructions as to the purchase of Cuba, saying that the President 
considered $100,000,000 a liberal price, but that he would not have 
the annexation fail even if an additional thirty millions were 
required. Soulé entered upon the negotiations as directed, but 
they were again rejected by Spain, and this combination of 
supporters of the slave power evidently concluded that if fair 
means were unsuccessful others should be attem: ; and, asa 
consequence, Ministers Buchanan, Mason, and Soulé were directed 
to hold a conference and announce the sentiment which they 
represented upon this subject. They held that conference at 
Ostend and gave to the public the celebrated “Ostend manifesto,” 
which said: 

Our past h orbide that we deshd aeuutre the Sten’ 36 Dale wiih 
out the consent pain unless justified y 
tion. * * * After vosen ae offered 


uestion be answered in the affirmative, then by every law, human and 
vine, we shall be justified in wresting it from Spain if we possess the power. 


A declaration of which Lossing, the historian, says: 
ae bold iniquity of the proposition amazed honest men in both hemi- 
eres. 


Even the failure of these attempts of Pierce's Administration to 
obtain Cuba by purchase, or, if public sentiment would consent, 
by force, did not discourage the Democratic perty, for in the 
national convention nominating Buchanan as "3 successor, 
it declared that— 


The Democratic will expect of the next Administration that every 
proper effort be to insure ae Cpe aero Seemree one Se 


our 

tain permanent to the great outlets 
ite waters_and that the Administration of Franklin 
Democratic principles. 








President Buchanan, who followed Pierce, continued the eff, 
openly and secretly, in favor of the annexation of Cuba. 
message to Congress, on December 6, 1858, he said : 


It has been made known to the world by my predecessors that the 17,,;; 
States have, on several occasions, endeavored to acquire Cuba from §),),, a 
honorable negotiation. * * * The island of Cuba, from its geogra,);..) 
position, commands the mouth of the Mississippi and the immense a,,, al 
nually increasing trade. foreign and coastwise, from the valley of that 1.01), 
river now embracing half the sovereign States of the Union. With 11,.° 
island under the dominion of a foreign power this trade, of vita] impor — 
to these States, is ex to the danger of being destroyed in time of w.. 
and it has hitherto been subjected to piratical injury and annoyance int). 
of peace. Our relation with Spain, which ought to be of the most fria,4). 
character, must always bed pee in jeopardy while the constituted elo. 
government over the island shall remain in its present condition. — 

While the possession of the island would of. vast importance to + 
United States, its value to Spain is comparatively unimportant. * * 7 
publicity which has been given to our former negotiations upon this s.:});, 
and the large one which may be required to effect the py, 
render it expedient, before making another attempt to renew thoso )\... 
tions, that I should lay the whole subject before Congress. This is espe. ia 
necessary, as it becomes indispensable to success that I should be entrusted 
with the means of making an advance to the Spanish Governmon: j)):),. 
diately after signing the treaty, without Connie the ratification of it by 
the Senate. Iam encouraged to make this suggestion by the example of M; 
Jefferson eer to the purchase of Louisiana from France, and by thai 
of Mr. Polk in view of the acquisition of territory from Mexico. | \iy tj, 
whole subject before Congress and commend it to their careful considera. 
tion. 


In another message, December 19, 1859, he says: 


I need not repeat the arguments which I urged in my last annual message 
in favor of the acquisition of Cuba by fair purchase. My opinions on that 
measure remain unchanged. I therefore again invite the serious attention of 
Congress to this important subject. Without a recommendation on this 
policy ou their part, it will be impossible to institute negotiations with any 
reasonable prospect of success. , 


In his message of December 3, 1860, President Buchanan says: 


I reiterate the recommendation contained in my annual message of Decem 
ber, 1858, and repeated in that of December, 1859, in favor of the acquisition 
of Guba from Spain by fair purchase. I firmly believe that such an acquisi- 
tion would contribute essentially to the well-being and prosperity of both 
countries in all future time. 

Nothing is said in any of the three recommendations of Presi- 
dent Buchanan as to any attempt to inquire into the wishes of 
the people of Cuba or to obtain the “consent of the governed” 
before the Government of the United States should be extended 
over the island. So anxious was he, however, upon this subject 
that, in a special m e to Congress on January 21, 1859, in 
answer to a resolution of inquiry calling for correspondence be- 
tween the Government of the United States and that of Spain 
regarding the purchase of the island, he says: 

It a that no such correspondence has taken place which has not al- 
ready n communicated to Congress. inmy last annual message I stated, 
in reference to the purchase of Cuba, that eee, which has been 
given to our former tiations on this subject and the large appropriation 
which may be to effect the purposes render it expedient, before 
making another attempt to renew the negotiations, that I should lay the whole 
subject before " I still entertain the same opinion, deeming it 
highly important, if not indispensable, to the success of any negotiation 
which I might institute for this purpose that measure should receive the 
previous sanction of Congress. 


During the Buchanan Administration the annexation of Cuba 
continued to receiveattention in Congress, <A bill was introduced 
by Senator Slidell providing for an appropriation of $30,000,000 to 
facilitate the acquisition of Cuba, and was favorably reported. 
In the discussion which followed, Robert Toombs, who once prom- 
ised to call the roll of his slaves at the foot of Bunker Hill, expressed 
a desire for Cuba, both for its wealth and as a stepping-stone across 
the Caribbean, and saw no objection toits acquisition by treaty or 
by war. 

It ought to be declared to be our settled policy— 
he said, 
> as it can honestly and fairly be done, to unite all the Tropics under our 


Reuben Davis, of Mississippi, favored the acquisition by force 
rather than by purchase. 

I propose— 
said he— 
that we shall take it now—take it in its perfection, redolent with the rich 
colors of its budding flowers and tropical Fruits and productions. 

Taylor, of Lotisiana, desired it in order to increase the slavery 
influence. in nance, and plainly said so. He offered as « sub- 
stitute for the bill another measure specifically authorizing the 
President to pay $120,000,000 for Cuba and to issue bonds for the 
amount, and also to soars for erecting Cuba into a new State. 

, of na, also spoke in favor of the measure. 
Step of Georgia, s vice-president of the Confed. 
eracy, favored expansion not only as to Cuba but to Mexico and 
Central America; and on July 6, 1859, Jefferson Davis, in a speech 


rts, 
Ina 






before the tic convention, said that the laws 
against the slave should be repealed and Cuba should be 
acquired, 











It would— 


» said— 
a it the whole Union if the Union continued, and be a still greater ad- 
ventage to the South in case of a new confederacy. 


With all these efforts of a Democratic President in the White 
House and Democrats in Congress, the attempt failed, and the 
Democratic convention which met in Charleston to nominate a 
successor to Buchanan adopted a resolution already quoted by me 
in this House: : 

neontenad De ti rty are in f f th isiti f th 
island of 4, een cee terms as eh 1 be honorable to ourse ves and just to 
Spain. 

That convention failed to nominate, but the two Democratic 
conventions held at Baltimore and Richmond, which were its suc- 
cessors and which made separate nominations for the Presidency, 
each adopted that resolution, which expressed the sentiment of the 
Democratic party from the time of Jefferson to the close of that 
campaign, Which ended slavery, and therefore ended Democratic 
ambitions for Cuba. 


DEMOCRATIC SCHEME TO ANNEX YUCATAN, 


The record of the Democracy in favor of expansion to noncon- 
tiguous territory does not cease with the history of its Cuban 
negotiations and schemes. President Polk, when the expansion 
fever was at its height,in a special message to Congress April 29, 
1848, called attention to the opportunities for expansion then 
existing in Yucatan, saying: 


The white inhabitants of Yucatan have been reduced to a condition of ex- 
treme suffering by an insurrection of the Indians, and have already, through 
their constituted authorities, implored the aid of this Government to save 
them from destruction, offering, in case this should be granted, to transfer the 
dominion and sovereignty of the peninsula to the United States. Similar 
appeals for aid and protection have been made to the Spanish and English 
sovernments. 

. We have now authentic information that if the aid asked fromthe United 
States be not granted such aid will probably be obtained from some Euro- 
pean power, Which may hereafter assert a claim to dominion and sovereignty 
over Yucatan. Yucatan has never declared her independence, and we treat- 
ed her as a State of the Mexican Republic. For this reason we have never 
officially received her commissioner, but whilst this is the case we have to 
a considerable extent recognized her as a neutral in our war with Mexico. 
While still considering Yucatan as a portion of Mexico, if we had troops to 
spare for this purpose, I would deem it proper, during the continuance of 
the war with Mexico, tooccupy and hold military possession of her territory. 


THE DANISH WEST INDIES WANTED. 


Another attempt at the addition of noncontiguous territory was 
made by President Andrew Johnson after his desertion of the 
Republican party and <a we time in which he was receiving 
the cordial support of the Democratic party as President. Ina 
message to Congress, on December 3, 1867, he says: 


The West India islands were settled and colonized by European states 
simultaneously = the settlement and colonization of the American conti- 


nent. * * * possessing derable commercial value, they 
have been held by the several European states which colonized or at some 
time conquered chiefly for the pu of military and naval strategy. 

In our Revolutionary war ports and ‘bors of the West India islands 


were used by our enemies to the great injury and embarrassment of the 
United States. We had the same experience in our second war with Great 
Britain. In our recent civil war the rebels and their piratical and_blockade- 
running allies found facilities in the same ports for the work which they too 
successfully accomplished in injuring and devastating the commerce which 


we are now @ in rebu , * * IT agree with our early states- 
men that the Woot indies y gravitate to and may be expec ulti- 


money be be absorbed by the continental states, including our own. I agree 
with them, also, that it is wise toleave the question of such absorption to the 
vig = of natural tical gravitation. The islands of St. omas and 

t. John, which tute a part of the p called the Virgin Islands, 


seem to offer us advantages immediately desirable, while their acquisition 


should be secured in harmony with the peices to which | have alluded. 
A treaty has therefore been made with the King of Denmark for the cession 
of these islands, and will be submitted to the Senate for consideration. 


ACQUISITION OF SAN DOMINGO SUGGESTED. 


_, Mr. Johnson's ambition to cause the islands of the Caribbean to 
aii daa ee grape States” ee me confined to St. zane 

; , for, in a message sen Jongress on December 9, 
1868, after attention to his treaty with the King of 
Denmark for aang of the islands of St. Thomas and St. 
John on the “ terms then attainable,” he calls attention to 
conditions in other islands in those waters, and says: 












It can not be long before it will become for this Government to 
lend some effective pet tothe solution of the ical and social problems 
puich are kept before the world by the two republics of San 
tole eee now ¢ ing themselves more distinctly than here- 
ore, com) ded to your consideration with all the more 
qn testneess & ‘ the time has now arrived when so 
the Lin tion for annexation of the two republics of 
interes ould not only receive the consent of the people 

rrestes satisfaction to all other foreign nations. 
is appre oi . tot wesonnet es 

pore system can su ua 
*ppiied to an area extended than our oon en but the conviction is 
foray gal American mind an teareened tacllition 
free ( portions of the earth, the principles of 
and ‘of sufficient strength and breadth to compre: 
hend + pe dth to compre- 
The fluence the ci nations of the world. 
a Congress is again respectfully invited to the 
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treaty for the establishment of commercial reciprocity. with the Hawaiian 

Kingdom. * * * A reciprocity treaty, while it could not materially 

diminish the revenues of the United States, would be a gueranty of the 

good will and forbearance of all nations until the people of the islands shall, 

o, Somiserven, at no distant day, voluntarily appiy for admission into the 
nion. 


DEMOCRATIC ATTEMPT TO ANNEX HAWATI,. 


It was not alone to Cuba, or Yucatan, or the islands of the 
Caribbean that the Democracy looked for expansion and extension 
of slave territory, but an earnest effort was made for the annexa- 
tion of Hawaii. Under the administration of President Pierce, 
his minister to the Hawaiian Islands, Mr. Gregg, was directed to 
negotiate for the annexation of those islands to the United States, 
and in a communication to him, dated April 14, 1854, Mr. Pierce's 
Secretary of State, Marcy, says: 

In your general instructions you were furnished with the views of this 
Governmentin regard to any change in the political affairs of the Sandwich 


Islands. The President was aware when these instructions were prepared 
that the question of transferring the sovereignty of those islands to the United 
States had been raised and favorably received by many official individuals 


residing therein. You were informed that it was not the policy of the United 
States to accelerate such a change; but if in the course of events it became 
unavoidable, this Government would much prefer to acquire the sovereignty 
of these islands for the United States than to see it transferred to any other 
power. * * * 

The information contained in your last dispatch renders it probable that 
the ruling powers of that Government will have presented to you an offer of 
the sovereignty of their country to the United States. The President has 
deemed it oe that you should be furnished with instructions for the 
guidance of your conduct in such an emergency. With this dispatch you 
will be furnished with full power to treat with the present authorities of 
the Hawaiian Government for the transfer of the Sandwich Islands to the 
United States. * * * Itis reasonable to anticipate that the present rulers 
and chiefs would expect that some provision would be made as compensation 
to them for the surrender of their political possession. 

This provision could not be, as [ conceive, any other than a pecuniary 
aliowance. In this respect the United States would manifest toward them a 
liberal spirit. Annuities to the amount of $100,000, to be distributed in such 
manner as they would prefer, might be secured to them in the treaty. 
* * * Tf you should succeed in making a treaty transferring the islands to 
the United States, it is desirable that it should receive the ratification of the 
Hawaiian Government before itis sent here. * * * Ihave good reason to 
believe that some of the leading powers of Europe would be very unwilling 
to see the Sandwich Islands become a part of the United States. These con 
siderations and others make it important that you should bring it to a close 
as expeditiously as possible. 


These instructions to Minister Gregg resulted in the negotiation 
of a treaty of annexatioi.. It was forwarded tothe United States, 
and was so satisfactory to President Pierce and his Secretary of 
State that the latter said, in a commnnication to Minister Gregg: 

The President desires me to assure you that he takes no exception what- 
ever to your course in this difficult and embarrassing negotiation, but, on the 
contrary, it is highly approved. Your efforts have been properly directed, 


and your ability is appreciated and commended. It gives me pleasure to 
communicate the President's approbation of your conduct. 


He adds, however, that the President directs him to say that 
certain features of the treaty are unsatisfactory, and says: 

There are in his mind strong objections to the immediate incorporation 
of the islands in their present condition into the Union as an indegentent 
State. It was expected that the Hawaiian Government would be willing to 
offer the islands to the United States asa Territory and leave the question 
in relation to their becoming a State to the determination of this Govern- 
ment, unembarrassed by stipulations on that point. The interests of both 
parties would seem to indicate this as the wisest course. A treaty which 
would embarrass the United States on this question would therefore be 
objectionable. 

Thus it appears that a Democratic President under whose Ad- 
ministration the acquisition of both Cuba and Hawaii was pushed 
with the greatest vigor, objected at the last moment to the accept- 
ance of the Hawaiian territory coupled with any agreement which 
would require that it should be brought in as a State into the 
Union, a sentiment quite out of accord with that which we have 
recently heard in Congress with reference to territory of this 
character more recently acquired. Whether this trifling disagree- 
ment would have been overcome and the Hawaiian Islands an- 
nexed will never be known, as the sudden death of the Hawaiian 
King ended the negotiations before they could be completed, and 
Pierce’s successor, Buchanan, contented himself with directing 
his efforts to the acquisition of Cuba, as already detailed. 

We see, therefore, that the attitude of the Democratic party, 
from Jefferson to Buchanan, was one of constant desire for ex- 

on, not alone in contiguous area, but in noncontiguous and 
island territory, especially in any spot where slavery might be 
extended, and thus the control of the slave power in Congress and 
in national affairs maintained. 

As has already been stated, every foot of contiguous territory 
added to the original area of the United States was made by the 
Democratic party and without reference to the “consent of the 
governed,” while the facts which have just been presented show 
with equal clearness that the objections now offered to the expan- 
sion, which has come as an incident of the war with Spain, found 
no place in the minds of Democrats ee the years in which 
they were plotting for the annexation of Cuba, Hawaii, Yucatan, 
Haiti and San Domingo, and the Danish West Indies. 

President after President, Secretary of State after Secretary of 
State, foreign minister after foreign minister, planned, plotted, 
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and schemed to bring about the annexation, peaceably if conven- 
ient, by force if necessary, of islands and other noncontiguous 
territory, and in not one instance was it proposed that the wishes 
of the people affected should be tested in any manner which 
should determine the ‘‘consent of the governed” as a prerequisite 
for the step thus proposed. On the contrary, the underlying 
motive with at least a large share of those actively engaged in 
pushing forward these annexation propositions was to find addi- 
tional area upon which they could extend that outrageous form 
of government, slavery, which they were then exercising over 
millions of people in the Southern States without their consent. 
I desire to append to my remarks, and thus make a matter of 
record at this time, copies of official correspondence relating to the 
annexation of Hawaii, referred to in my remarks; also a map 
which shows the various areas annexed by Democratic Adminis- 
trations, with the date of action and area of each addition, 
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Mr. Marcy to Mr. Gregg. 
DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, April 14, 1854. 
— instructions you were furnished with the views of 
this Government in regard to any change in the tical affairs of the Sand- 


Srr: In your 


wich Islands. The President was aware, when instructions were pre- 
, that the question of transfe the sovereignty of those islands to 
he United States had been raised and favorably received by many influen- 
tial individuals residing therein. It was foreseen that at some period not 
far distant such a change would take p and that the Hawaiian Islands 
would come under the protectorate of or transferred to some foreign 
power. You were informed that it was not the policy of the United States to 
accelerate such a change, but if in the course of events it © unavoid- 
able this Government would much prefer to acquire the sovereignty of these 
islands for the United States, rather than to see it transferred to any other 
power. If any foreign connection is to be formed, the geographical position 
of these islands indicates that it should be with us. Ourcommerce with them 
far exceeds that of all other countries; our citizens are embarked in the 
most important business concerns of that country, and some of them hold 
important public positions. In view of the American interests there 
established and the intimate commercial relations at this time it 
ene = ~ the duty s this prevent these 
slands from becom © appendage of any other 
lately rooulved at this 


It appears by your dispatches 
zuling authorities of the Hawaiian Government have become convinced of 
their inability to sustain themselves any longer as an ind 
are prepared to throw themselves upon our protection or 
tion into our political system. Fears are entertained by those who favor 
such a measure that if the United States should manifest a disinclination to 
receive the proffered sovereignty of this country the would seek else- 
where a less desirable connection, or be given over to anarchy. ‘ 

The information contained in your last dispatch, No. 10, dated the 7th of 
February, renders it y probable that the powers of that Govern- 
ment have pe to you, as our agent, an offer of the 
sovereignty of t country to the Uni States. The Presid 
deemed it prope’ that you should be Saratind wep instructions for the 
guidance om conduct in such an efhergency. With this dispatch you 
will be furnish with “ull r to treat with the present authorities of 
the Hawaiian Governn :mt for the transfer of the Sandwich Islands to the 
United States. This can 
not be valid until it is by the Senate of the United States. - 

No intimation has ever been given to this Government as to the terms or 
a will be likely to be annexed to the tender of the sov- 
ere: . 
ae is 


t is presumed, however, that something more than a mere pro- 

qenemapehes. A protectorate tendered to and accepted _by the 

United States not oe = sovereignty of the country. In that 

se this Government would upon itself heavy and ible duties, 
for which it could hardly expect ad 

understand that and that in which 


os ee OS to concur, oe as 
are 
{rom protection; it is their intention that these islands shall 








a pert of our territories and be under the control of this ( 
fully as any other of its territorial possessions. In any conve; 
make it isuxpected that the rights to be acquired by the Unite: 
be clearly defined. 

Should the sovereignty of these islands be transferred to tho 1: 
States the present government would, as a matter of course, be su, U nite 
or, at least, be subjected to the Federal authority of this country)" *%e4 

It is reasonable to anticipate that the present ralers and chicfs y 
expect that some provision would be made as compensation to then, 
surrender of their political position. This provision could not be, as 1.” 
ceive, any other than a pecuniary allowance. In this respect the ty.) y 
States would manifest toward them a liberal spirit. Annuities 92 '°¢ 
amount of $100,000, to be distributed in such manner as they woula .- 128 
might be secured to them in the treaty. ? oS” Prefer, 

n the convention you may make you are authorized to provide in 4 
amplest manner for the security of individual property as held at +) = the 
of the transfer of the sovereuguty, but the reservation of political right.” 
privileges in behalf of individuals would be inconsistent with tho pol ot 
power which it is proposed to vest in the United States. teal 

lf you should succeed in making a treaty transferring the islands to 4) 
United States, it is advisable that it should receive the ratificat. °° 


tovernment 
ition you y 
1 States sh : 


the Hawaiian Government before it is sent here for the consideration of ¢} . 


President and the Senate. You are directed to induce that Government + 
send on one or more persons at the same time the treaty is forwarded 
clothed with full powers to assent to any modifications of it which may ),..2 
be made. In view of Soe uncertainty as to the terms by which tho onc 
sion of the sovereignty of the islands may be encumbered, the carryine ..+ 
of this suggestion is deemed to be of great importance. — 
have good reason to believe that some of the leading powers of Euro . 
would be very unwilling to see the Sandwich Islands become a part at «\° 
United States, and, if an opportunity occurred, would endeavor to defeat 
any negotiation for that parece. This consideration and others make jt jy. 
—— that you should bring it to a close as expeditiously as possible, 1 he 
reaty should be here in time to be submitted to the Senate at its present 


W. L. MARCY, 


session. 
lam, etc., 


Mr. Gregg to Mr. Marcy. 


LEGATION oF THE UNITED Srarzs, 
Honolulu, July 26, 135), 

S1r: The Hawaiian cabinet has determined at length that it will not do to 
allow much longer delay in bringing to a close spaemeemente for annexation, 
On the 17th a meeting was held, at which Prince Alexander was present 
when it was agreed that the minister of foreign relations should immedialely 
proceed if possible, to arrange and sign a treaty to be submitted to the King 

or ratification. Mr. Wyllie called on me the next day, and we have since 
had several conferences, but without as yet arriving at any definite result, 
The difficulty, I apprehend, is that more will be demanded in the way of con- 
sideration, etc., ought to be yielded. It is probable that by the next 
mail it will be in my power to communicate something more definite than I 
am now able todo. Ihave the assurance of Mr. Wyllie that, so far as he is 
concerned, there be no occasion to complain of further procrastination, 
and I can not doubt he is in earnest. 

Prince Alexander is responsible for all past delay, and he will not hesitate 
toincur the responsibility of still more, unless his mind is brought to the con- 
viction, which everyone else entertains, that it is impossible for him ever to 
wearacrown. He evidently sees that the existing Government is in danger, 
and wishes to be in condition to escape it when the crisis comes, but hopes 
strongly that it may be averted. Ifa treaty is once signed he will not op- 
pose its ratification directly and openly, but strive to postpone it to the last 
moment compatible with safety. 

Iam convinced that a revolution will soon take plece if a treaty of annexa- 
tion is not concluded. The foreign residents—especially Americans—are be- 
coming impatient under the — state of things and will not be disposed 
to endure much longer the feebleness and inefficiency of the Government. 
They have power enough in their hands, if they act in concert, to doanything 
they wish, and in a single week could subvert the throne and establish a 
republic upon its ruins. 

* 


= om * 
Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 


Mr. Gregg to Mr. Marcy. 


LEGATION OF THE UNITED STATES, 
Honolulu, August 7, 185',. 

Srr: Iam only able to write briefly by the mail which goes thisafternoon, 
being much debilitated by an attack of sickness from which I am just con- 
valescent. 

* *~ 7 * + * * 

The Government here rests on a volcano. Its subversion is within the 
power of the foreign residents, and I am prepared to witness an outbreak at 
any moment. The dissatisfaction with the present state of things is daily in- 
creasing, and a crisis of some sort is inevitable. , 

On Tuesday evening last, there was an intense alarm among the native pop- 
ulation, on account of the su presence of “filibusters."’ The troops 
were called out and ed underarmsalinight. The apprehension seems 
to have been excited by the discovery of a box of pistois among some goods 
at the custom-house. cee 

I have succeeded in seengeg Se ame a treaty of annexation with the 
minister of ce relations, which meets the approval of the Crown Prince 
and cabinet. But itis not yet and Iam unable to give you any assur- 
ance that it will be commatiate y compsened. The pretense of delay is the 


+ * » 


DAVID L. GREGG. 


supposed y of consulting the King, which for some time has been 1 

possible on account of His Maj ‘s illness. «de ” 
ne difficulty I had to encounter was tho inveterate prejudice of th 

Ha authorities form of government, which cou!d 


a torial 

not be overcome. it impossible to provide otherwise, I finally co”: 

to the of the islands as a State as soon as it could 

be done in conformity with the principles and requirements of the Fede: | 

Canetivetion, leaving the existing awe so far as they are republican ‘nc 

consistent with such Constitution, in force and effect in the meantime. g 

was also much controversy as to the extent of consideration. °'° 

t absolutely refused to listen to an short of annuities to 

000, and I finally yielded to sine qua non which they 
the + it was solely ad referendum. 


tion, os you a copy of the treaty as on, for informa- 
the sree altogether unequal to the task of making it in time ‘or 

I have notified the minister of foreign relations t there must be a 
" nclusion of our negotiations, expressed the view 
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will be inconsistent with the position of the Govern- 
tes in the transaction. He assents to bring about the 


an farther 
that (of the Uni 
that a final resu!t will soon be attained. 
the of things which will place me in some 
ent. There is reason to believe that upon the ratification of the 
re will be a desire and necessity of an immediate transfer of the 
the islands to the United States in order to 

ch a crisis occurs, I shall deem myself justified in 
transfer, subject to the provision of the treaty, or 
made by the two 
influences hereafter to prevail in the 
whatever might be the view of our Government as to the cession. 
would pour in from California the moment our fi 
to put a check upon all future British and Fren 


palace for the officers of the St. Mary. 
to be present, owing to his illness, but he was repre- 
the Kuhina Nui, who always stands in his place when he can not 


personal audience of the King, 
him certain views of his Government, which will take 
Majesty is recovered. 


express the h 


Preepting & Pro 


decisive as to th 


rday I had . audience at the 


eral has demanded a 
to communicate to 


as His 
place as soon DAVID L. GREGG. 


Mr. Gregg to Mr. Marcy. 


LEGATION OF THE UNITED STATEs, 
Honolulu, September 15, 1854. 
* oe ~ 


The negotiations for annexation are in the same condition as when m 
On Saturday last the cabinet h 

d laid before him a copy of the treaty in the 
ugh Mr. Armstrong, as interpreter, explained 
self as satisfied, as I am advised, 
ticularly with a few of his chiefs 
he has since bee 
no one, and it is difficult to 


He expressed 
t he wished to consul 
before final action was taken. Unf 
state of infirmity as to be able to consult wit. 
his present fit of illness will terminate. I have insisted upon 
, and Mr. Wyllie admits that, accord- 
no further delay. 
that I had notified him that the negotiations 
b him a letter to the same 
effect, setting forth strongly the reasons which induced me to take this 
it is herewith inclosed for your information. Its repre- 
would have an important beari 
and I still think this will be the effect. 
willing toapprove. The peculiar circum- 
to demand a strong e 
references and su 


immediate signature of the trea 


must be at once conel 
course. A copy of 


President will be 
seemed 


are employed. 
the peculiar exigencies of the times, 
me that my course will probably contribute to 


the terms of which were finally settled 
timo. Ihave already informed 
of such provisions as I desired in 

will be regarded as ad referendum so 


on This, of course, 


with regard to 
and it has been in 
hasten matters to a 
I forward also a 
between Mr. Wyllie and m 
you of the utter 
As they stand, t' 
States are concern 
upon which I could place my assent to them, 
tocols, which are not yet in condition to be copied for transmission, the 
tion and its embarrassing circumstances will 
probably be able to send them by the next mail. 
te article were made a matter of itive 
3 to incorporate them 
they contemplate an object which, if effected at 
ht about before any final ratification can take place. The 
this Government would undoubtedly quell any 
from American sources, but a conditional ces- 
such article, would forever practically settle all 
uence and jurisdiction. The moment our flag was 
tion from. California would pour in, sufficient 
thoroughly American and to secure an equi 
air arrangement if the terms of the present treaty are deemed unsatis- 


Lee from the island of Maui is expected in a few 
his persuasions that the King made advances for an- 
th the chiefs and native population generally 

I learn that he objects to the 

second article of treaty on the ground that he does not think it provides 


Snel 


e 


e character of the ni 


ore full 
“The provisions 


of the 
by the Hawaiian 


= 


ratification of the treaty 

disturbances tha h 
as 

questions as to 


of any man on the islands. 
ent. In this respect I have gone to 
the Constitution ollawen and if 
Government to exact impracticable conditions I shall, 
.. be fully prepared to reject th 


noes Bae ac 


vised this Government that he will not 
which he formerly demanded, as I advised 


publication in the New York Daily Tribune of July 20 has 

giving _ British consul-general 

regret very muc at any oppo 

to ender. ia the minds of the Haw: 
constantly sought to be created in 

. Ifthe present negotiations fall through, I shallattribute 

the effect of such publications as that of the Tribune and 
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high are co 


tween His Majesty the King of the Hawaiian 
and the United States of America. 


jh His Majesty ts withe 
nts and 







Treaty of annexati 
ion concluded be 


Islands, being convinced that plans 
to his sovereignty and_tothe peace of 

wer toresist, and 
revent the evi 
ects, and having in consci- 
interest of his Kingdom, 
in U f the 








) objects so important to their mutual 


Islands, has granted full powers to Robert Crichton Wyllie, esq., his 
minister of foreign affairs, his secretary at war and of thenavy, member of his 
privy council of state, member of the house of nobles, and chairman of the 
commissioners of his privy purse; and the President of the United States has 
invested with like powers David Lawrence Gregg, esq., commissioner of 
said States to the said Kingdom; and the said plenipotentiaries, after ex- 
changing their full powers, have agreed to end concluded the following 
articles: 
ARTICLE I. 


His Majesty the King of the Hawaiian Islands, acting in conformity with 
the power invested in him by the constitution of his Kingdom, and with the 
wishes of his chiefs and people, and of the heads of every department of his 
Government, cedes to the United States his Kingdom, with all its terri- 
tories, to be held by them in full sovereignty, subject only to the same 
constitutional provisions as the other States of the American Union. This 
cession includes all public lots and squares, Government lands, mines and 
minerals, salt lakes and springs, fish ponds, public edifices, fortifications, 
barracks, forts, ports, ont harbors, reefs, docks, and magazines, arms, 
armaments, and accouterments, public archives, and funds, claims, debts, 
taxes, and dues existing, available, and unpaid at the date of the exchange 
of the ratifications of this treaty. 


ARTICLE II. 


The Kingdom of the Hawaiian Islands shall be incorporated into the Ameri- 
can Union asa State, enjoying the samedegree of sovereignty as other States, 
and admitted as such as soon as it can be done in consistency with the princi- 
plesand requirements of the Federal Constitution, to all the rights, privileges, 
and immunities of a State as aforesaid, on a perfect equality with the other 
States of the Union. 

ARTICLE III. 


His Majesty the King of the Hawaiian Islands, his chiefs and subjects of 
every class, shall continue in the enjoyment of all their existing personal and 
private rights—civil, political, and religious—to the utmost extent that is pos 
sible under the Federal Constitution, and shall possess and forever enjoy all 
the rights and privileges of citizens of the United States, on termsof perfect 
equality, in all respects, with other American citizens. 


ARTICLE IV. 


The decisions of the land commissioners, made and not appealed from at 
the date of the final ratification of this treaty, shall be and remain forever 
valid and undisturbed, and all titles to real estate, which are now or shall 
have then been declared valid under the laws of the Hawaiian Kingdom, 
shall be held to be equally valid by the United States, and measures shal! be 
adopted by the United States for the speedy and final adjudication of all 
unsettled claims to land in conformity with the laws and usages under which 
they may have originated. 

ARTICLE V. 


All engagements of whatever kind affecting the rights of corporations or 
individuals, validly contracted and aly incumbent upon the King’s Gov- 
ernment or the Hawaiian nation to pay and discharge, shall be respected and 
fulfilled in as prompt, full, and complete a manner as they would have been 
respected and fulfilled had.no change of sovereignty taken place. 


ARTICLE VI. 


The public lands hereby deeded shall be subject to the laws regulating 
the public lands in other parts of the United States, liable, however, to such 
alterations and changes as Congress may from time to time enact. The 
grants of land for the promotion of education heretofore made by the Gov 
ernment of the King of the Hawaiian Islands shall be confirmed by the 
United States, which, in addition thereto, shall grant and set apart for the 
pu of common schools, seminaries of learning, and universities so much 
of the public lands and of the prodeeds thereof as may be equal proportion- 
ally to the grants for such purposes in any of the States of the Union. 


ARTICLE VII. 


The laws of the Hawaiian Kingdom, so far as they are compatible with 
Republican institutions and conformable to the Constitution of the United 
States, shall be and remain in full force and effect until modified, changed, 
or replaced by the legislative authority of the States contemplated by this 


treaty. 
” Articie VIII 


In consideration of the cession made by this treaty, and in compensation 
to all who may suffer or incur loss consequent thereon, the United States 
shall pay the aggregate sum of $300,000 as annuities to the King, the Queen, 
the Crown Prince, those standing next in succession to the throne, the chiefs, 
and all other persons whom the King may wish to compensate or reward, to 
be apportioned as may be determined by His Majesty the King and his privy 
council of state, which amounts, to be apportioned as aforesaid, shall be paid 
ratably, without deduction or offset on any ground or in any shape whatever, 
to the parties severally named in such Sees onenees, at Honolulu, on the 
first day of July of each successive year so long as they maylive. It is, how- 
ever, expressly agreed upon that on the demise of his present Majesty the 
annuity of the immediate heir to the throne shall then be increased to the 
same amount before allowed and paid to the King himself. 

Asa further consideration for the cession herein made, and in order to 
place within reach of the inhabitants of the Hawaiian Islands the means of 
education, present and future, so as to enable them the more portectiy to 
enjoy and discharge the rights and duties consequent upon a change from 
monarchical to republican institutions, the United States agree to set apart 
and pay over for the term of ten years the sum of $75,000 per annum, one- 
third of which shall be applied to constitute the principal of a fund for the 
benefit of a college or university, or colleges or universities, as the case may 
be, and the balance for the support of commion schools, to be invested, se- 
cured, or applied as may be determined by the legislative authority of the 
Hawalian Islands when admitted as a State into the Union as aforesaid. 


ARTICLE IX. 


Immediately after the exchange of the ratifications of this treaty the 
President of the United States shall aypeint a commissioner, who shall 
receive in due form, in the name of the United States, the transfer of the 
sovereignty and territories of the Hawaiian Islunds; also all public prop- 
erty, archives, and other things hereinbefore stipulated to be conveye<, and 
who shall exercise all executive authority in said islands necessary to the 
preservation of peace and order, and to the proper execution of the laws, 
until the State contemplated in this treaty can duly organized and ad- 
mitted as such State; and until the arrival of such commissioner all depart- 
ments of His Majesty’s Government shall continue as now constituted. 


ARTICLE X. 


This treaty shall be ratified by the respective contracting parties, and the 
ratifications exchanged at the city of Honolulu within eight months from 
the date hereof, or sooner if possible, but it is agreed that this period may 
be extended by mutual consent of the two parties. 

In witness whereof we, the undersigned, plenipotentiaries of His Majesty 
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the King of the Hawaiian islands, and of the United States of America, 
have signed three originals of this treaty of annexation in Hawaiian and 
three in English, and have thereunto affixed our respective official seals. 

Done at Honolulu this — day of ——, in the year of our Lord one thou- 
sand eight hundred and fifty-four. 


SEPARATE AND SECRET ARTICLE. 


Whereas it is desirable to guard against the exigencies declared in the 
sreamble to the foregoing treaty, and to secure the King of the Hawaiian 
fsiands, his chiefs, and all whor e under his jurisdiction, from the dangers 
therein referred to and expressed, it is hereby provided and expressly 
that at any time before the final exchange of the ratifications of said 
treaty, if the same shall be duly ratified on the part of His niet Ste King 
and satisfactory notice thereof given to the commissioner of the Uni 
States, it shall be competent for Majesty, by precametion. to declare his 
islands annexed to the American Union, subject to the provisions of such 
treaty as negotiated; and the commissioner of the United States, for the 
time being. shall receive and accent the transfer of the jurisdiction of the 
said islands, in the name of the United States, and and defend them 
by the armed forces of the United States, as a of the American Union, 
holding the same for and in behalf of his Government, and exercising the 
jurisdiction provided for in said treaty, with the understanding. however, 
that in case the said treaty is not finally ratified, or other arrangements 
made by the free consent and to the mutual satisfaction of the contractin 
parties, the sovereignty of the islands shall immediately revert, withou 
judice, to His esty, or his immediate heir, in the same conditions as 
fore the transfer thereof: and it is further und and agreed that 
this article shall be as binding for all ends and purposes herein expressed as 
if it formed a part of the foregoing treaty. 


Mr. Gregg to Mr. Marcy. 


LEGATION OF THE UNITED STATEs, 
lonolulu, October 2, 1854. 


Sir: In my dispatch of the 7th ultimo, I mentioned that the British consul- 
general had demanded an audience of the King for the purpose of communi- 
cating to him certain views of his Government. It was first appointed for 
the 6th ultimo, the same day as that fixed for the audience to the officers of 
the St. Mary, but the King being unable on acccount of illness to attend it 
was then postponed. Su uently, however, although General Miller at 
first declined, an arrangement was made to receive him on the 18th, when he 
made an extemporaneous speech of an hour and a quarter inst annexation 
to the United States and in dispraise of our country, her Government, and 


people. 

The substance of his remarks has been stated to me by those who heard 
them. He deprecated annexation to the United States and represented it to 
be one of the worst evils which could befall the Hawaiian race, denouncing 
our institutions as corrupt in their tendency and wher cocees’ to protect 
in security the enjoyment of life and property. As an illustration, he refer- 
red to California and described numerous disorders, which he alleged had 
prevailed there, in the strongest terms, predicting that the introduction of 
American rule in these islands would be the si for the commencement of 
a similar state of things; in which the rights of the natives would be alto- 
gether lost sight of and sacrificed. 

» . * * * 


7 * 

Since my dispatch of the 15th ultizao there has been no progress in regard 
to the treaty of annexation. The Crown Prince is absent on the island of 
Hawaii, but he has been sent for and his return is daily expected. This step 
resulted from my letter to the minister of foreign relations of the date of 
September 12, a copy of which I have already transmitted for your informa. 
tion. I inclose herewith an acknowledgment of its receipt, from which you 
will perceive the cause of any recent delay that has occurred. 

I now feel some confidence that immediately upon the arrival of the prince, 
the treaty will be ed and ratified. The King is en = | to have any 
action taken in his absence, but at the same time anxious to bring matters to 
a speedy conclusion. Liholiho has already era his formal assent to the 
negotiations so far, by coun with ministers the protocols and 
also the draft of the treaty, a copy of which I have sent you. Present ap- 

rances indicate that the od of procrastination is nearly at an end, and 
Pinduige the expectation of being able to send home a treaty of annexation 
in time for the commencement of the next session of Congress. 
I have the, etc., 
DAVID L. GREGG. 


Mr. Marcy to Mr. Gregg. 
DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
; ashington, January 31, 1856. 

Sir: The policy of the United States in relation to the future of the Sand- 
wie a a ae in the es ee given AY ou. That 
accelerate or urge on an portant change vern- 

ent at that country, but if it has or should become so far enfeebled that it 
can not be contin and ust be transferred 


on 


country. 

If the Hawaiian goverment and 
of cack 2 chenee. is probable t 
look to the United Sta an Gp sequmey to ane Ger wees wee S be 
= - Toa arrangement of 

no 0 on. 

shy Sevens ot the 4th of April last has reference to such a contingenty 
which it was then su was about to happen. In case a transfer of the 


partment, though less formidable than that which the seco rt 
sents. The amount to be paid as annuities, etc., according te th vr « 
much larger than contemplated. Y wy MEO, ig 
I think it would be noe that 7 should inform the Hawaiian q.. 
ment that the United States would not be likely to approve of at)..." 
a important particulars from the terms contained in the disnat, - 
the 4th of April. a 
This Government will receive the transfer of the sovereignty of thes 
wich Islands with all proper provisions relative to the existing yi..|,; and 
interests of the people thereof, such as are usual and appropriat. :., ;.0! 
torial sovereignty. It wiil be the object of the United States, if «|., 
the sovereignty of that country, to promote its growth and prospe 
consideration alone opant to be a sufficient assurance to the people tiiat +)... 
— and interests will be duly respected and cherished by this (;,,.." 
ment. P 
In presenting objections to the draft of the treaty which'you hay. cay: ‘ 
this Department, the President desires me to assure you that he takes no... 
ception whatever to your course in this difficult and embarrassi)), ))...,;; 
tion, but, on the contrary, it is hly approved. Your efforts ; 
properly directed, and your ability is appreciated and commend. 
me pleasure to concur in and communicate the President's approbatioy , 
your conduct. 
Iam, etc., 
W. L. MARCY, 


Mr. Gregg to Mr. Marcy. 


LEGATION OF THE UNITED Srarrs 

Honolulu, December 19, 135) 

Sir: Tlie King of the Hawaiian Islands, Kamehameha III. died on Fyj\, 

last, the 15th instant, after an illness of about two weeks. He wa OTN on 

the 17th of March, 1813, being in his forty-second year. By his subjects jo 

was universally beloved, and among them the manifestations of vrief aro 

universal and striking. ‘With scarcely an exception the resident foreigners 

respected him and confided in his justice and generosity. His partiality to 

Americans has always been strong, and it will be universally conceded {hat 
by his decease they have lost a faithful and honorable friend. 

+ * * 


* + * . 
On the same day the ascension of the Prince Royal Alexander Liholiho to 
the throne, under the style of Kamehameha IV, was proclaimed and received 
universal acquiescence. The young monarch will be 21 years of ago on the 
9th of February next. By the Hawaiian laws the ageof majority for males 
is fixed at twenty, so that he becomes at once ruler © facto of the kingdom, 
” * 


I have, etc. 
- DAVID L. GREGG. 


Mr. Gregg to Mr. Marcy. 


LEGATION OF THE UNITED Srares, 
Honolulu, December 29, 185), 


Sir: * * * From information which has recently come to my knowl. 
edge, Iam inclined to entertain the opinion that the present head of the 
Government will be d to preserve, if possible, the separate inde. 
pendence of the Hawaiian Islands. I unticipate, therefore. a notification, as 
soon as affairs are somewhat settled, to the effect that the negotiations for 
annexation to the United States are no longer to be entertained. This is 
rather a matter of inference than of positive certainty, but my own wind is 
convinced that the anticipation I entertained will prove to be well founded 


American Policy for the Nicaragua Canal—Equal Commercial Advantages to all 
Nations—Military Advantages to the United States only. 


SPEECH 
HON. EDWARD T. NOONAN, 


OF ILLINOIS, 
aN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Wednesday, May 2, 1900. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union, 
and having under consideration the bill (H. R. 2538) to provide for the con 


struction of a canal connecting the waters of the Atlantic and Pacific 


oceans— 

Mr. NOONAN said: 

Mr. CHarmmMAN: Political economy is the science of the produc- 
tion, distribution, and consumption of wealth, and political sci- 
ence isa knowledge of the causes and effects of the regulation 
thereof by the State. 

Labor-saving devices, which bring the minds of men together 
or which lessen the cost to producer and to consumer, are the ob- 
ject of the inventive genius of man. 

Transportation is one of the most successful applications of 
labor-saving devices, and even in this age of railway building the 
benefits and economy of waterway transportation were never more 


fully appreciated. 
European nations have made great strides in the construction 
of waterway tion. In Germany there are 29,401 mies 


of railroad and 8,654 miles of canals and rivers. In England and 

Wales there are 14,818 miles of railroad and 3,813 miles of canals. 

E rance, with a tion of 88,000,000, and only a total area of 

canal has 23,698 miles of railroad and 5,475 miles 

< wy he relative eee of the possible de- 

i — et in the United States can be appreciated 

Tmt of iilinote Winouse no of ate is about oS 
further fact , diana, anc , ro 

ame that the per capita circulation of money in France 

is greater than that of the United States. 
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The United States, with its 10,000 miles of coast, its few natural 
harbors, its chain of Great Lakes, and its great rivers, has as yet 
many great public improvements to make in the way of harbor 
construction, canalized rivers, canals, and ship canals. 

SHIP CANALS FROM GREAT LAKES. 


The people of the Northwest, the upper lake region, and the 
Mississippi Valley, are particularly concerned in the construc- 
tion of ship canals from the lakes to the Atlantic seaboard, and 
from the lakes to the Gulf of Mexico. . 

The importance of the commerce carried on on the Great Lakes 
may be realized from the fact that during the year 1899 the ton- 
nage passing through the St. Marys Falls Canal was 21,958,347 
tons, and the total tonnage of the Great Lakes is estimated to have 
been over 50,000,000 tons. , : 

Commenting on the increased cost in transportation of grain 
and other products from the lakes to the seaboard by the trans- 
shipment at Buffalo to cannl boats or railroads, and thetrans- 
shipment again at theseaboard of the same cargoes to ocean-going 
vessels, and as @ discrimination in favor of these lines of transpor- 
tation which operates to the disadvantage of the commerce of the 
Northwest, of the State of New York, and the nation, the dis- 
tinguished New York engineer, Mr. E. P. North, says: 

The continued maintenance of two toll gates in the United States, that the 
few may receive large gains from handling the minimum amount of merchan- 
dise to the loss of the many, is a commercial outrage, and we have to go back 
to the revenue reforms of the Rhine barons for an analogue. 

Pursuant to a joint resolution of Congress passed in February, 
1895, for the purpose of ering and reporting whether it is feasi- 
ble to build a ship canal from the Great Lakes to the Atlantic 
Ocean, a commission, consisting of Lyman E. Cooley, of Mlinois, 
James B. Angell, of Michigan, and John E. Russell, of Massa- 
chusetts, was appointed. , 

In 1897 the commission submitted an elaborate report to Con- 
gress, the conclusions of which are in part as follows: 

First. That it is entirely feasible to construct such canals and develop such 
channels as will be adequate to any scale of navigation that may be desired 
between the several Great Lakes and the seaboard, and to conduct through 
same domestic and foreign commerce, and that. in our opinion, it will be wise 
to provide for secu: a channe! of navigable depth of not less than 28 feet. 

ond. g from the heads of Lakes Michigan and Superior, the 
most eligible route is h the several Great Lakes and their intermediate 
channels and the p: Niagara Ship Canal (Tonawanda to Olcott) to 
Lake Ontario; and that the Canadian seaboard may be reached from Lake 
Ontario by way of the St. Lawrence River, and the erican seaboard may 
ve reached from Lake Ontario by way of the St. Lawrence River and Lake 
Champlain and the Hudson River, or the Oswego-Oneida-Mohawk Valley 
and the Hudson River. 

« * * * * oJ 


+ 
Seventh. That the completion of the entire system as qplekiy as proper 
rojects can be matured and economicaliy executed is fully justified. 

ighth. That the Niagara Ship Canal should be first undertaken, and inci- 
dentally the broadening and fu cel ae of the intermediate channels 


the 1 order of development and also re- 


{ the lakes, the same being in 
quiring the least time for consideration 


Pursuant to an act of Congress of June, 1896, directing the Secre- 
tary of War to make surveys and estimates of cost of construction 
of a ship canal by the most practicable route, wholly within the 
United States, from the Great Lakes to the navigable waters of 
the Hudson River, of sufficient capacity to transport the tonnage 
of the lakes to the sea, an exhaustive report was submitted fo 
Congress in ous by Maj. Thomas W. Symons, of the Corps 
of Engineers of United States Army, the conclusions of which 
are in part as follows: 

Aship canal w would 
vessels to reach ports 
lake freights, lake 
thereto. 


permit lake vessels to reach tide water and ocean 
would be valuable in reducing and regulating 
ete., on such freight as might be tributary 


Toj the benefits to be derived from such a canal should 
be clearly to be suitably commensurate with its cost and the cost of 
maintenance necessary improvements. 

The present and prospective conditions of lake and intorlake channels and 
harbors limit the reasonable depth of a ship canal to that required for vessels 


of 20-foot draft. 

Any built should be entirely within the territory of the United 
States, noua at a firs’ American sea re and commer- 
cial and center, in order that Western products for domestic 
consumption, as well as those for exportation. may be transported 
at minimum ae that return t of the greatest possible tude 
ey be the canal t alike the people of the West and of 

not only subserve the interest of foreign-bound 
sinter bata well the commerce between the coubeve of popu- 
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and the Hudson, the Erie Canal connecting Lake Erie withthe Hudson, and 
the Oswego-Erie Canal connecting Lake Ontario with the Hudson. By these 
canals low rates of freight are attained. 

These canals are being improved by the State of New York to the extent 
that when completed the capacity of the boats navigating them will be in- 
creased about 70 per cent, the time of transit will be materially reduced, and 
it will be possible and practicable to move freight between Lake Brie and 
New York for about 60 per cent of the present cost. 

Under existing conditions and methods these canals require, and will when 
mmageored require, the transference of freight from lake vessels to canal boats, 
and vice versa, at lower lake ports. This transference is an important and 
expensive item in the cost of through freight, and its avoidance or material 
reduction is very desirable. 

The amount of tonnage which it is estimated may be possibly tributary to 
a ship canal is 24,000,000 annually—18,000,000 tons transported eastward and 
6,000,000 tons transported westward. 

The cost of a ship canal suitable for use by the largest vessels of the lakes 
from Lake Erie to New York, and necessary work in connection therewith, 
would be quaracmestey $200,000.000, and the cost of operation and mainte 
nance would be approximately $2,000,000 per year. The cost would depend 
largely upon the arrangement which could be made with New York State for 
the possession of its canals, feeders, reservoirs, ete., which would necessarily 
be absorbed in the greater canal. 

This able engineer opposes the construction of a ship canal and 
favors the enlargement of the Erie Canal. 

The Erie Canal, as it is being enlarged by the State of New York, will, if 
all restrictions upon its use be removed, give commercial ad vantages practi 
cally equal to the commercial advantages which would be given by a ship 
canal. * * * 

The construction of a ship canal from the Great Lakes to the sea is not a 
project worthy of being undertaken by the General Government, as the bene 
tits to be derived therefrom would not be properly commensurate with the 


t. 

The enlargement of the Erie “ny as suggested, with everything adapted 
to transport the tonnage of the la&zs, is a project worthy of being undertaken 
by the General Government, as the benefits to be derived therefrom would 
be properly commensurate with the cost. 

The same distinguished engineer, in a recent contribution on 
the same subject, says: 

The cost of constructing a ship canal, together with the needed improve- 
ments of lake harbors and interlake channels, such as would permit the real- 
ization of the beautiful picture of large ocean ships going to Chicago, Duluth, 
and other upper lake ports, would be so great as to be entirely incommensu- 
rate with the good to be accomplished thereby. 

And, after discussing the various routes, he says: 


And this leads up to the fact that the natural outlet of the Great Lake re- 
gion, the line of least resistance and the shortest and cheapest route for a 
ship canal to tide water, is by the St. Lawrence to the seaport of Montrea! 

For New York State te br ild such a canal, or permit it to be built, would, 
in my opinion, be to commit commercial suicide. 

And instead of a ship canal he recommends that the Erie Canal 
be enlarged to accommodate boats or barges of 1,000 to 2,000 tons 
capacity, at an estimated cost of $60,000,000, 

t is therefore apparent that the people of the Northwest and 
the upper lake region can only secure a ship canal from the Lakes 
to the seaboard by the consent of the State of New York, whose 
engineers only favor the enlargement of the Erie Canal. 

he legislature of New York has recently appropriated $200,000 
for surveys of the Erie Canal for this purpose. 

A ship or barge canal from the Lakes to the Gulf of Mexico isa 
possibility of the nearfuture. Chicago has contributed the greater 
part of the cost of the construction of such a waterway by the ex- 
penditure of $33,000,000. Andit remains for Congress to complete 
this great work by Government surveys and the speedy enactment 
of necessary legislation and appropriations. 

By the building of great canals from the Lakes to tide water on 
the Atlantic and on the Gulf, and the consequent cheapness of 
transportation of our grain and food stuffs, our iron, cotton, coal, 
coke, and iumber to the seaboard on their way to foreign markets, 
the assembling of raw materials, the cheap transportation of the 
manufactured products thereof, and the application of the laws 
of political economy and political science, the city of Chicago will 
attain supremacy in the industrial world, and the Mississippi 
Valley will become the manufacturing center of the world. 


THE SUEZ CANAL. 


The first and greatest triumph of engineering skill in the con- 
struction of ship canals in modern times is the artificial waterway 
which connects the Mediterranean and Red Sea. 

& 1869, after fifteen years of arduous exploitation on the part 
of Ferdinand de Lesseps, the Suez Canal became an accomplished 
fact. 1t is a canal 99 miles long with no locks, which had cost, up 
to the time of opening, about $90,000,000, and whose stock in the 
market is now worth seven times its original cost. 

The English Government in 1875 purchased from the Khedive 
about one-half of the total issue of stock at a premium, and by 
her a of Egypt in 1882 increased her power over the 
cenal, 

The tonnage for the year 1899 through the Suez Canal was 
9,893,022. Receipts for tolls, $17,510,142. The total number of 
vessels passing through the canal was 3.480. of which 2,207 carried 
the British flag and only 25 the American flag. 

From 1877 to 1885 De Lesseps proposed to the English Govern- 
ment the canal should be neutralized. In 1888 the treaty of Con- 
stantinople was signed by Great Britain, France, and the six other 
great powers for the neutralization of the canal in peace and war. 


~ 
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Nevertheless, by the terms of the convention the neutrality of the 

strategic points of Gibraltar, Maita, Cyprus, Aden, and Port Said, 

all of which are owned and fortified by England, was not consid- 

ered, and in regard to which I will have something to say later. 
WAR MEASURES. 

The German Government in 1895 opened the Kaiser Wilhelm 
Canal, connecting the North and Baitic seas, a distance of 61 
miles, at a cost of $40,000,000. The canal runs through German 
territory, and was built as a war measure to enable the German 
fleet to be quickly moved from the Baltic to the North Sea. The 
canal is open to all nations at peace with Germany. 

The great Trans-Siberian hailroad is approaching completion. 
Russia will soon have in operation 4,300 miles of railroad, extend- 
ing from St. Petersburg across Russia and Siberia through Man- 
churia, China, and a combined railroad and waterway in the 
direction of Irkutsk and Vladivostok. This great work will cost 
$500,000,000, of which $295,000,000 has already been expended. 
The net annual receipts are less than 1 per cent on the invest- 
ment. Nevertheless, the present military necessities and the 
future commercial advantages more than commensurate the Rus- 
sian Government for its expenditure. 

NICARAGUA CANAL. 


For centuries the commercial world has appreciated the benefits 
which would accrue from the construction of a canal to connect 
the waters of the Atlantic and Pacific oceans. 

Since the memorable trip by the U.S. battleship Oregon of 12,000 
miles around the Horn, this country has more fully appreciated 
the military 7 < such a waterway. 

The Isthmus has n honeycombed with surveys which have 
resulted in three most practicable routes: The Darien, the Panama, 
and the Nicaragua. Of these, American capitalists and American 
engineers have concluded that the Nicaragua route is the best. 

This bill provides for the construction of the Nicaragua Canal, 
190 miles long, of which 70 miles is through Lake Nicaragua, at a 
cost of $140,000,000, to be owned and fortified by the United States. 

The construction of a canal across the Isthmus during the last 
half century has been a constant subject of diplomatic corre- 
spondence and many treaty stipulations. 

The most important treaties anes one are what are known 
as the Clayton-Bulwer treaty and the Hay-Pauncefote treaty. 

CLAYTON-BULWER TREATY. 


The Clayton-Bulwer treaty Was entered into April 19, 1850, for 
the irmediate construction by English capital of the canal, and is 
in part as follows: 

ARTICLE L 

The Governments of the United States and Great Britain hereby declare 
that neither the one nor the other will ever obtain or maintain for itself any 
exclusive control over the said ship conel, egrouing that neither will ever 
erect or maintain any fortifications co: ng the same or in the vicinity 
thereof, or occupy, or fortify, or colonize, or assume or exercise any domin- 
ion over Nicar , Costa Rica, the Mosquito coast, or any part of Central 
America; nor will either make use of any protection which either agfords or 
may afford, or any alliance w either has or er have to or with an 
state or people, for the purpose of erecting or maintaining any such fortifi- 
cations, or of occupying, fortifying, or colonizing Nicaragua, Costa Rica, the 
Mosquito coast, or any part of Central America, or of assuming or exercising 
dominion over the same; nor will the United States or Great Britain take 
advantage of any intimacy, or use any alliance, connection, or influence that 
either nay possess with any state or government through whose territory 
the said canal may pass, for the purpose of acquiring or holding, directly or 
indirectly, for the citizens or subjects of the one, 7 rights or advantages 
in re to commerce or navigation through the said canal which shall not 
be offered on the same terms to the citizens or subjects of the other. 

ARTICLE II. 

Vessels of the United States or Great Britain traversing the said canal shall, 
in case of war between the contracting parties, be exempted from blockade, 
detention, or capture by either of the belligerents; and this provision shall 
extend to such a distance from the two ends of the said canal as may hereaf- 
ter be found expedient to establish. 

ARTIc.e IIL. 

In order to secure the construction of the said canal, the contracting par- 
Genenenen that if oy onm canal shall be undertaken upon fairand equitable 
terms by any parties having the authority of the local government or govern- 
ments through whose territory the same may pass, then the persons employed 
in mang the said canal, and their property used or to be used for that ob- 
ject, shall be protected from the commencement of the said canal to its com- 
pleticn, by the Governments of the United States and Great Britain, fgo0m 
unjust detention, confiscation, seizure, or any violence whatsoever. 


HAY-PAUNCEFOTE TREATY. 


The Hay-Pauncefote treaty was entered into Febru 5, 1900, 
and, in the language of the President's message, “‘is to facilitate 
the construction of the canal and remove any objections which 
— arise out of the Clayton-Bulwer treaty,” and is in part as 
follows 


To the Senate: 


I transmit herewith, with a view to receive the advice and consent of the 
Senate to its ratification, a convention this day signed by the respective 
plenipotentiaries of the United States and Great tain to facilitate the 
construction of a ship canal to connect the Atlantic and Pacific oceans, and 
to remove any objection which might arise out of the convention of April 19, 
1850, commonly called the Cla Bulwer treaty, to the construction of such 
canal under the auspices of the Government of the United arates. 


W. oKINLEY. 
EXBcuTIVE MANSION, 
Washingtun, D. C., February 5, 1900. 


The United States of Amurica and Her Majesty the Queen of they 
Kingdom of Great Britain aud Ireland, Empress of India, beine o. 304 
facilitate the construction of a ship canal to connect the Atlantica... 
oceans, and to that end to remove any objection which may aris. 
convention of April 19, 1850, commonly called the Clayton-Bulwer ; 
the construction of such canal under the auspices of the Governy, 
United States, without paecetns the “general principle” of ney; 9 
established in Article VIII of that convention, have for that»... °° 
pointed as their plenipotentiaries: » PUrpose ap. 

The President of the United States, John Hay, Secretary o7 ¢; 
United States of America, a... 

And Her Majesty the Queen of Great Britain and Ireland, fy); 
India, the Right Honorable Lord Pauncefote, G.C.B.,G.C.M.G. 13. M 
ty’s am or eed and plenipotentiary to the United Stas. 

Who, haying communicated to each other their full powers, w))\, 
found to be in due and proper form, have agreed upon the follow i; ‘ 

ARTICLE I. 

It is agreed that the canal may be constructed under the auspijc. 
Government of the United States, either directly at its own cost. op |, 
or loan of money to individuals or corporations, or through subs-riy 
or purchase of stock or shares, and that, subject to the provisions 

resent convention, the said Government shall have and enjoy al! t)o | 
incident to such construction, as well as the exclusive right of prov idin, 
the regulation and management of the canal. 


ARTICLE IL 


The high contracting parties, desiring to preserve and maintain the “ o, r 
eral principle” of neutralization established in Article VIII of the Clay... 
Bulwer Convention, adopt as the basis of such neutralization the following 
rules, substantially as embodied in the convention between Great Britain an) 
certain other powers, ogee at Constantinople, October 29, 1888, for the fros 
navigation of the Suez Maritime Canal, that is to say: —_ 

1. ‘The canal shall be free and open, in time of war as in time of peace, to 
the vessels of commerce and of war of all nations, on terms of entire eqya)'s, 
so that there shall be no discrimination against any nation or its citize; 
subjects in respect of the conditions or charges of trafiic, or otherw ix 

2. The canal shall never be blockaded, nor shall any right of war be oxer. 
cised nor any act of hostility be committed within it. 

ae > Eo * * * ® 

7. No fortifications shall be erected Cpneaettiog the canal or the waters 
<n The United States, however, shall be at liberty to maintain 
military police along the canal 
lessness and disorder. 
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as may be necessary to protect it against iow. 
ARTICLE III. 
The high contracting parties will, Somnetintety Spee the exchange of the 


ratifications of this convention, bring it to the notice of the other powers and 
invite them to adhere to it. 


CONTENTIONS. 
In opposing the passage of the bill, the distinguished chairman 
. the Risess and Harbors Committee [Mr. Burton] contends 
at— 


The American , without dissent, for the first eighty-five years hag 
been in favor ot a neutral canal; that the eenrer treaty was made 
in pursuance of such policy, and is a subsisting treaty, and that the Hay- 
Pauncefote treaty is a triumph of diplomacy. 


The honorable chairman of the Committee on Foreign Affairs 
{Mr. Hirt] says: 
That he objects to the passage of the bill by the House, because it utterly 


and defiantly violates a eee which is in full force and which is vital aud 
binding upon the conscience of every American. 


The able chairman of the Apero riation Committee { Mr, Can- 
NON] objects to the passage of the bill, because— 


The commission now investigating is mot prepared to say whether any 
— should be constructed, or which is the best location on the Nicaragua 
route. 


Mr. James Bassett Moore, formerly Assistant Secretary of State, 
and counsel for the Peace Commission at Paris, recently contrib- 
uted to the literature upon this subject, in which he concludes: 


First. That the Clayton-Bulwer treaty has been repeatedly and distinctly 
referred to and acted upon by the United States as a subsisting engagement, 
and has never, in fact, been declared to be at an end. 

Second. That if the Clayton-Bulwer treaty were ab ted the situation 
would not be radically altered, since the neu tion of the canal is guar- 
anteed by various other treaties. 

Third. That the Clayton-Bulwer treaty, while adhering to the policy of 
neutralization, permits the United States to construct, own, and manage the 
canal, does away with all stipulations for joint intervention, and concedesto 
Ge. United States the liberty to afford protection against lawlessness and 


Another distinguished gentleman, Mr. James Gustavus Whitely, 
vice-president of the International Diplomatic Congress, has con- 
tended that— 


The Clayton-Bulwer treaty has long been a menace to the peaceful rela: 
tions of England and America on account of the divergent views entertained 
in the United States as to its validity and utility. a 

From time to time parties have risen which desired to secure exclusive 
control of the canal, and w ‘ore, convinced themselves that the 
treaty was no longer binding. ere has always been a danger that these 
views would induce some misguided Administration to disregard at a critica 
juncture the obligations and agreement and bring on a dispute—perha)s4 
conflict—with England. With admirable foresight, Mr. Hay has taken up the 
question at a convenient season and in a friendly manner. A dangerous 
source of dispute is settled, for the meaning of the Clayton-Bulwer treaty 8 
made premise by a new agreement. a 

legi' ambitions.of the United States are gratified by receiving 
the right to build and own the canal. 
* * * 


* * 

The Hay-Pauncefote declares that it shall be , 
nations in time of war as as in time of and that the powers shall 
be invited to guarantee the neutrality of the route; that the details are prec 
the same regulations as those adopted for the Suez Canal. ci 

It is an error to suppose that the neutralization of the canal is contrary 
the Monroe doctrine. That doctrine was designed to prevent a com) ination 
of powers from intervening in the internal affairs of the Amer 
can agreement European and American States to new 
tralize a portion of the Isthmus f an engagement not to meddle with that 


- * 
to the ships of 7 















































America. ce it isa contract to observe the Monroe doctrine 
portion hat part of the hmus is concerned. 


» the American policy for the last generation has 
— rep neutral canal; that while the Clayton-Bulwer 
bet Saay be a subsisting treaty, its provisions relating to the 
wey ese not binding upon the American conscience; that the 
oe -Pauncefote treaty is in violation of the Monroe doctrine, and 


Hay ; . 
; ta triumph of American diplomacy. 
is anything a this bill by the House of Representatives is an ex- 


ee 


Ee ew 


The ; ; 
f the policy of the American people in regard to the con- 
| press? ‘the Nicaragua Canal. It is notice to the executive depart- 


ent of the Government, and to the treaty-making power, that if 
thet be existing treaties which are in danger of being violated, the 
occasion is ripe for our di lomatic representatives to subserve the 
will of the American people. 

CONSTRUCTION OF CLAYTON-BULWER TREATY. 

It is trae that divergent views have been entertained in the 
United States regarding the validity of the Clayton-Bulwer treaty. 
Refreshing utterances have been made by American statesmen 
from time to time regarding this treaty. 

President Hayes, in his message to Congress in 1880, said: 

is a canal under Ameri trol. The United 
states een Seaeeree the eurrender of this control toany Eu ropean power 
or to any com of mageen gowers. 
* 


* * + + 
treaties between the United States and other nations, or if the 
Fre regaty or property of other nations stand in the way of this 
3 con which is not apprehended—suitable steps should be 


en by just a liberal tions to promote and establish the American 
pare subject consistently with the rights of the nations to be affected 
it. 


In a letter to Mr. Lowell, our minister at London, James G. 
Blaine, while Secretary of State, wrote June 24, 1881: 

Nor in time of does the United States seek to have any exclusive 
one to American ships in respect to precedence or tolls 
through an interoceanic canal any more than it has sought like privileges 


yor in transit over the Panama Railway, under the exclusive 
control of an corporation. 
* + 7 * . 


* * 
It isas the political control of such a canal, as distinguished from 
Saluisseative or commercial regulation, that the President feels 
with directness and with emphasis. During any war 
to which the United States of America or the United States of Colombia 
might be a y, the of armed vessels of a hostile nation through 
the Canal of Panama would be no more admissible than would the sage 
of the armed forces of a hostile nation over the railway lines join ng the 
tlantic and Pacific shores of the United States or of Colombia. And the 
will upon her right to take all needful pre- 
cautions against the Lae mag of the Isthmus transit being in any event 
used offensively against interests upon the land or upon the sea. 


In another letter, dated November 19, 1881, Mr. Blaine wrote to 
Mr. Lowell, referring to the Clayton-Bulwer treaty, and used the 
following vigorous language: 


This convention was made more than thirty years ago, under exceptional 
which have long since ceased to exist—condi- 
—_ at best were temporary in their nature, and which can never be 


7 * * * 7 * ~ 
The presumptive speeation of the treaty (Clayton-Bulwer) was to place 
ona 


the two ‘ect equality with respect to the canal, but 


in practi, as 1 have this would prove utterly delusive, and would 


inetead curvender $0, if not in form, yet in effect, to the control of Great 


. *” ” * * * * 
For self-protection to her own interests, therefore, the United States in 
the first asserts her right to control the Isthmus transit; and, sec- 
ondly, she offers by such control that absolute neutralization of the canal as 


ual botaole tome pavers which can in no other way be certainly attained 


* er ors 7 * - * 
tnehe following is « summary of the changes necessary to meet the views of 
First. of the which forbids the United States fortifying 
the canal control of it in conjunction with the coun- 
try in w! to be canceled. / 


pecrotary Frelinghiiysen, in 1882, in a letter to the United States 
minister at London regarding this treaty, said: 
Soumsreabe over or to colonize one foot of territory in Cen- 


the while it is binding, the United States have not 

tral is under the samo rigid restrictions. And if 

Great continues to violate that provision, the treaty 

is, of the United States, 

exist was concl to secure a thing which did not 
The warranted in making an ment 

este, Tmscit wa provisions of ne Clayton: ulwer 
To 






PR ay Granville that the United States should 
powers to pate in an agree- 
} ory the President is constrained to sa 
the in exten such an invitation, an 
state United would look with dis- 







at aconcertof political action by 


(A TRIUMPH OF DIPLOMACY? 
: of the River and Harbor Committee 
treaty is a triumph of diplo- 


it majority of the people regard 


other powers in that 
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The first line of Article I says: 

It is agreed that the canal shall be constructed under the auspices of the 
Government of the United States. 

The Government of England agrees that we may construct it 
at our public or private expense and give her an equal share of 
its military and commercial advantages, And this is ‘‘a triumph 
of diplomacy ” on the part of our distinguished Secretary of State, 
our former ambassador to the Court of St. James. If this be a 
‘triumph of diplomacy,” alas for the efforts of Jefferson, Monroe, 
Adams, Jackson, Seward, and Blaine. 

It can hardly be considered a triumph of diplomacy for the dis- 
tinguished Secretary of State to recognize and revive, at this 
most inauspicious time, the Clayton-Bulwer treaty, which was 
officially declared by some of his predecessors to be ‘‘ voidable” 
and ‘‘ violated” by the English Government as to its provisions re- 
garding the colonization and exercise of dominion over territory 
in Central America, and as ‘‘extinct,” ‘‘delusive” and “to be 
canceled,” and ‘contrary to the Monroe doctrine” in its provi- 
sions relating to the Nicaragua Canal. 

If the ulterior motive of the Hay-Pauncefote treaty be to prevent 
the construction of the canal, or asa dilatory measure, it certainls 
is a triumph of diplomacy for the opponents to the passage of a 
bill at this time by Congress for its construction. 

MONROE DOCTRINE. 


I contend that the Hay-Pauncefote treaty is in violation of the 
Monroe doctrine, Professor Vattel long ago, in his able work on 
the Law of Nations, gave expression to the fundamental idea 
that— 

The end or object of civil society is to procure for the citizens whatever 
they stand in need of for the necessities, the convenience, the accommoda- 
tion of life, and in general whatever constitutes happiness with the peaceful 
»ossession of property, a method of obtaining justice with security, and, 

nally, a mutual defense against all external violence. 
¥ a ae « ” . * 

Since, then, a nation is obliged to preserve itself, it has a right to every- 

thing necessary for its preservation. 
ok * * 7. + + * 


A nation ought carefnlly to avoid, as much as possible, whatever might 
cause its destruction. * * * 

A nation has a right to everything that can help to ward off imminent 
danger and to keep at a distance whatever is capable of causing its ruin, and 
that from the very same reasons to establish its right to the things necessary 
to its preservation. 

It ought to avoid what may hinder its perfection or retard its progress. 

And the doctrine enunciated by President Monroe to the effect 
that the United States considered the extension of the European 
system to any portion of this hemisphere as dangerous to our 
peace and safety, has become firmly established as part of the 
American policy. And in the light of recent events, its mainte- 
nance is absolutely necessary for the welfare of this country. 

Secretary of State Frelinghuysen said, in his letter to our min- 
ister at London, in 1882: 

The President, therefore, considers it unnecessary and unwise, through an 
invitation to the nations of the earth, to guarantee the neutrality of the 
transit of the lsthmus, or to give their navies a pretext for assembling in 
waters contiguous to our shores, and to possibly involve this Republic in con- 
flicts from which its natural position entitles it to be relieved. 

* ” aa * « ” + 


That the formation of a protectorate by European nations over the Isth- 
mus transit would be in conflict with a doctrine which has for many years 
been asserted by the United States. * * * 

It is not necessary now to define that doctrine, but its history clearly shows 
that it at least opposes any intervention by European nations in the political 
affairs of American republics, * * * 

The doctrine formulated by Monroe and expounded by Adams has since 
remained a cardinal prinziple of our continental policy. 

To assert that the Hay-Pauncefote treaty is a vontract to ob- 
serve the Monroe doctrine as far as that part of the Isthmus is 
concerned isafallacy, By its ratification this Government would 
surrender to all nations part of the territory of the Isthmus and 
afford greater accessibility to our coasts, which in time of war 
would be a greater potential danger to this country than would 
be the acquisition or colonization of territory by any European 
nation in Central America, Mexico, Venezuela, Brazil, or the Dan- 
ish Islands, for instance, 


NEUTRALITY OF SUEZ CANAL. 


The Hay-Pauncefote treaty provides that in order to preserve 
the general principles of neutrality of the Clayton-Bulwer treaty 
it adopts as a basis the rules substantially embodied in the treaty 
of Constantinople for free navigation of the SuezCanal. That the 
canal shall be free and open in time of war as in time of peace to 
vessels of commerce and of war of all nations. 

Mr. Blaine, when Secretary of State, in his letter of November 
19, 1881, relating to the Clayton-Bulwer treaty, says, regarding 
the control of the Suez Canal by England: 

t es in w: 
sit ea rated toe aly oy Sodilng the Cape of Gost Lidpa 
so the Government of the United States will equally insist that the interior, 
more speedy, and safer route of the canal shall be reserved for ourselves, 
while our enemies, if we shall ever be so unfortunate as to have any, shall be 
remanded to the voyage around Cape Horn. 
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Lord Granville, the British prime minister, in reply to this 
point, says: 

Her Majesty's Government can not admit that the anal which it is 
sought todraw from the conduct of Great Britain in regard to the Suez Canal 
is correct or justified by the facts. They have made no attempt to fortify 
the Island of Cyprus, or to establish it as an armed position on an important 
scale, though they have an undoubted right to do so. The fortress at Gi- 
braltar, the island of Malta, and the military establishment of Aden came into 
the possession of England at a date long anterior to the time when the Med- 
iterranean and the Sea could be regarded as a military route to India. 


And his lordship further facetiously observes: 
Nor has any serious addition been made to the strength of these positions 


since the opening of the canal beyond what has been a natural consequence 
of the improvements in military science. 

While the treaty of Constantinople guaranteed the neutrality 
of the Suez Canal, it does not guarantee the neutrality of the 
English forts of Gibraltar, Malta, Cyprus, Aden, and Port Said to 
any enemy of England. The neutrality of the Suez Canal to any 
power at war with England is a delusion and a snare, 

CONCLUSION. 

Twenty years arguments were made by American states- 
men that during the thirty years that had elapsed the change in 
circumstances surrounding the subject-matter of the canal justi- 
fied the cancellation and abrogation of the Clayton-Bul wer treaty. 
Since that time events have transpired which more than fortify 
the arguments then made, 

As to the perpetuity of the obligation of a treaty where the sub- 
ject-matter is a question of expediency and may be rendered in- 
applicable to the new conditions of things, I desire to quote from 
that distinguished — authority on international law, Sir 
Robert Phillemore (volume 8, page 800), who in 1885 said: 

It appears to the writer of these that the doctrine intended to be 
conveyed in the English note was “that the doctrine is that there is a dis- 
tinction between the parts of a treaty which a principle and object 
of permanent policy and the parts relating to objects of passing and tempo- 
rey expediency.” 

ost international comgnets, y treaties of peace, are of a mixed 
character, and contain articles of both kinds, which renders it frequently 
difficult to distinguish between those stipulations which are perpetual in 
their nature and such as are extinguished by war between the contracting 
parties, or by such changes of circumstances as affect the being of either 
Pees and thus render the compact inapplicable to the new condition of 
u . ‘ 

I repeat the utterance of President Harrison in his message to 
Congress December 9, 1891: 

The Senator from Alabama [Mr. MorGAN]}, in his ment upon this sub- 
ject before the Seuate at the last session, did not overes te the importance 
of this work, when he stated that “the canal is the most important mphiors 


row connected with the commercial growth and progress of the U 


And I declare that, next to the construction of the Nicaragua 
Canal, the most important work for the industrial development 
of the United States is the construction of t inland canals 
— the Great Lakes to the Atlantic sea and to the Gulf of 

exico. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, while the importance of the Nicaragua 
Canal to the commerce of the world and to the United States is 
obvious, its construction as a military necessity is paramount, 
and our arguments for the American policy against neutrality in 
times of war are wholly based upon the considerations of military 
necessity and self-prese: . 

Whenever and by whomsoever a canal may be built connecting 
the waters of the Atlantic and the Pacific, the American policy is 
to rent equal commercial privileges of that canal to all nations, 
and by the application of the Monroe doctrine it will retain the 
military advantages of that canal to the United States only. And 
in stating this proposition, I believe, Mr. Chairman, I represent 
nine-tenths of my constituency. 


Trusts, 
SPEECH 
HON. HENRY F. NAPHEN, 


OF MASSACHUSETTS, 
IN THE House OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Thursday, May 31, 1900. 

The House having under consideration the joint resolution (H. J. Res. 
138) proposing an amendment to the Constitution of the United States— 

Mr. NAPHEN said: 
tant probleme which abeerts the pebiiethengns $e-tap. it ts nat 

w b no 

onaakteees i wll remain until pro peal bellove thet 
the National Gocrament whies us from foes from with- 
out, should have authority to guard us against foes from within— 
oe decetams the gulaeel cammastin ab aaarae aa eevee 
ex decrease the price of commodities at their are com- 


mercial cancers on the body politic, andif not removed w))) end 
ger our safety. ~ “dan. 
In 1865 Abraham Lincoln wrote: 


nn 


I see in the near future a crisis approaching that unnerves 1). ,,,) 
me to tremble for the safety of my country. Asa result of the wa, 0's 
tions have been enthroned, and an era cf corruption in high places \,))) 0" 
and the money power of the country will endeavor to prolong its pj...” 
the prejudices of the people until all the wealth is aggregate, j,. °°} 
hands and the Republic is destroyed. I feel at this moment ;).,, ..°‘°¥ 
for the safety of the country than ever before, even in the midst .; y, - ty 
Prophetic words—the crisis to which he referred is upoy ys w 
. ponus. We 
— legislation to protect us from the power of corporations 
and trusts. I am therefore emphatically in favor of a ¢, mnstite, 
tional amendment giving to Congress authority to dea) with thi é 
danger. I object, however, to the amendment in its present ion 
Section 1 reads as follows: ms 
All powers conferred by this article shall extend to the several States 4 
Territories, and the District of Columbia, and all territory wnciry 1). °° 
eignty and subject to the jurisdiction of the United States. - 


By the language of this section I am justified in assuy 


lng 
the majority of the Judiciary Committee maintain that the an 
stitution does not extend to Porto Rico or the Philippines of j,, 
own force and vigor, and that Congress can exten¢ it or withhold 
it as in its judgment seems best 


The United States includes all places over which our jurisdic. 
tion extends. Our jurisdiction extends over new possessions, anj 
its peoples owe us their allegiance. Those islands are as much q 
part of our great Republic as Alaska or Oklahoma, and the (\5». 
stitution is as much there as it is in any of our domestic Territo. 
ries. The Constitution is the source of all power given to Congress 
to legislate. This powerisnot absolute. The Constitution js tho 
measure and test of this power. Whatever powers are not ey. 
pressed or implied from the grants in the Constitution are yp. 
served, and Congress can not actoutside or beyond those powers, 
To assert otherwise is to say that it is greater than its creator— 
the Constitution. If the Constitution does not extend to our new 

ions of its own force and vigor, and it requires Congres. 
sional action to send it there—and we have not exported it tiers 
yet—by what process will the proposed amendment to tle Consii- 
tution reach there in advance of the instrument itself? 

If we admit that in any emergency an amendment to the Con- 
stitution can by an act of Congress apply to those islands and the 
rest of the instrument be withheld, we concede that any section 
or clause of thisinstrument can be detached by Congress, and that 
Congress can extend it to one portion of our land to-day ani take 
it away from another part to-morrow, for the power to repeal is 
incident to the power to enact; and the people would be at the 
mercy of the arbitrary power of Congress to establish royalty or 
other unrepublican institutions or form of government as it saw 
fit, and this government would no longer be of the people, by the 
people, and forthe people. The Constitution must not become the 
shuttlecock for Congress, to be sported back and forth, here and 
there, as its fancy may dictate. [Applause on the Democratic side.| 

Section 2 of the proposed amendment reads as follows: 

Congress shall have power to define, late,control, prohibit, or dissolve 
trusts, monopolies, or combinations, whether existing in the form of a corpo 
ration or otherwise. The several States may continue to exercise such power 
in any manner not in conflict with the laws of the United States 

By this section Congress will be the sole depositary of the power 
on this subject. Where power is given to Congress over a cer- 
tain subject-matter to regulate, power over such subject-matter 
is taken the States and can not be reserved to them by gen- 
eral terms, as in this section. There can not be concurrent juris: 
diction in the State and Federal courts or legislatures where the 
legislative or judicial power to define and regulate is placed in 
Congress. We should reserve to the States ee y the power 
which they possess at the present time over this question, when a 
trust or a combination exists or operates exclusively within the 
confines of a single State. , 

The mpeponed amendment will take all powers from the States 
and n y the existing State statutes. I admit that laws have 
been by many of the States to prohibit those unlawful com- 
bina’ and that they have increased and grown strong. 50 
they have likewise regardless of the law enacted by Congress. 
It is rather the lack of the enforcement of the law, than the lack 
of the law that is the cause of their growth. 

In no State are there stronger laws against combinations than 
in Massachusetts. The main p —— by the laws of Massa- 
rnd blic 


from overcharge, and 


at the same time the investor ih shares of corporations Or 

gaint in that There is no power, however, to protect 

Be ser from investments in shares of overcapitalized and 
fraudulent corporations in other States. 

If it were for all to adopt laws similar to those 1n 

or if Federal laws on the su could be adopted, 

the result be a desirable one. It is needless to say that the 


nendment will nullify the existing statutes on this sub- 

of Massachusetts. This amendment may also interfere with 
police power, under which States in exercise govern- 
mental functions of the highest order, and of a class with which 
























































axenrs how far certain legislation can be upheld under the 


; r. 
Poin Pastice Fuller in the Knight case said: 


ie t the ind dence of the commercial power and of the police 

a vy ie delimitation between them, however sometimes pe lexing, 
hould always be and observed, for while the one furnished the 
errongest bond of union, the other is essential to the preservation of the 


autonomy of the States as required by our dual form of government; and 


evils, however grave and urgent they may app>r to be, had 
Cima than the risk be run, in the effort to suppress | :n, or more 
serious consequences by resort to expedients of even doul.uul constitu- 


joamity. 

" section 2 is further objectionable by the fact that the word 
«combinations ” might be construed to refer tolabor organizations, 
and might therefore prohibit such combinations to protect their 
rights. It should be amended to apply to combinations in re- 
straint of trade and be aeeny stated not toapply to labor organ- 


izations, Which are earoneey or the protection of the workmen 
of this country, as many of the trusts have greater control to-day 
over labor than in the 


st, and have it within their power to 
coerce the workmen to me more submissive. It therefore 
becomes necessary for the laboring man to organize for self- 
rotection, and such organizations should not come within the 
rohibition of this amendment. 

The attitude of the on party on this trust question is 
much like the citizen who was in favor of the prohibitory law 
but against its enforcement. The Republican party professes to 
be against trusts. Though laws have been upon our statute books 
against combinations they have not been enforced when the repre- 
sentatives of this party thepower. ThisConstitutional amend- 
mend coming now on the eve of the adjournment of Congress, is 
convincing proof to any observer, that it is offered for campaign 
purposes, and not in good faith. 

The Republican party has been in power four years, yet no 
attempt had been made to legislate against trusts or combinations 
until after a resolution to amend the Constitution to enlarge the 
power of Congress on this subject was offered at the beginning of 
the present session by a Democrat. Even in the last Republican 
national convention no reference was made to trusts, though the 
Democratic party in one of the planks of its last national platform 
declared that— 

The formation of trusts and pools require astricter control by the Federal 
Government over these arteries of commerce. 

Away down deep in the souls of the advocates of this amend- 
ment they do not want it to become a law. Though professing to 
offer it for the welfare of the people, it is offered for the welfare 
of their party, and they are attempting to mislead the people as 
to the real cause of the trusts and the remedy to reach them. 
They know full well that without reserving to the States the 
age they now possess this amendment will never be adopted. It 

simply a sop thrown out to the public which they will not 


accept. 

The people do not want politics; they will not be deceived—they 

want justice and fair dealing, They want a party to be honest 
in its declarations. If not, the people will sooner or later dis- 
cover this and inflict a punishment. Nevertheless, if this be the 
only legislation that t h the generosity of the Republican 
party we can obtain, with all its faults I sball be constrained to 
vote for it, as Lam against trusts and combinations in restraint 
of trade, first, last, and always, and any legislation having that 
end in view I cheerfully welcome. [Applause. 
Mr. Speaker, there will be no necessity for a constitutional 
amendment if we reduce the high tariff. Trusts are the direct 
result of this policy. {tis their incubator, and while 
it exists continue to multiply and grow eee 

By excl foreign nections or enhancing their price 
te such an that could not be sold here, except at 
greatly more than their value—that is, the cost of their 
production @ reasonable profit—an opportunity was afforded 

th manufacturer to increase or decrease the price 
roduct without adding to the cost of production. The 

this was that a large amount of capital was immediately 

invested in the industries. Manufacturing industries 

were m and this increase, coupled with the invention of 
so stim 


rod production that it outran 


\ | which confronted the country when the 
an. The unit of production had exceeded the 
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SS Ban 
should not interfere, as there is a difficulty to determine | 


men into the street, and increased the price of the article with- 
out increasing the wages of the workmen. This they’ could do 
when they were the principal producers of the article in question. 
The hardship fell first upon the employees who were employed 
only a part of the time, or who lost their employment altogether, 
and next upon the general public, who were obliged to pay the in- 
creased price. The result is that the prices of everything we buy 
to-day are not regulated *‘ honestly by fair and open competition in 
_ public market,” but arbitrarily and dishonestly by ‘‘combina- 
ions.” 

The people pay extravagantly for every article used which is 
controlled by such combinations. They charge the maximum 
price for everything purchased, and if they have an excess of 
product they send it abroad, selling it in competition with the 
foreign products, which they say would ruiu them if admitted to 
this country, at prices less than the people pay here. American 

roducts of innumerable kinds can be purchased cheaper in 

uropean countries, for less than we are compelled to pay for 
them in America. Steamers plying between New York and 
Boston and Philadelphia and European ports buy their sup- 
olies—mostly American—on the other side of the Atlantic, 
ause they are cheaper there than they are here, 

If foreign products were admitted to this country with only a 
reasonable rate of duty, and the American producer placed his 
price at an exorbitant figure, the people could buy the foreign 
article and the home producer would be compelled to lower his 
price, and we would have the same advantage which the foreign 
consumers of American products now get at the expense of the 
people here. In other words, the doctrine of the trust manipula- 
tors is, ‘‘keep out the competition of foreign producers; restrict 
our production to what the people must have, and make them pay 
the uttermost dollar we can squeeze out of them.” 

Though the price of every article which is absolutely necessary 
to the existence ofsthe American workman has increased, his earn- 
ings have not increased in proportion. His vote, however, can 
secure for him a cheaper market, if he but exercise his rights. 

Another serious objection to trusts is the opportunity it affords 
for overcapitalization; that is, A, B, and C, which are each worth 
$50,000, can form a stock compary and put the capital at $300,000. 

This overcapitalizatiot. is a great stimulus to speculation and 
gambling in trust stocks. The president of a corporation can 
realize more in a month in ‘“‘bulling” and ‘‘bearing” the stocks 
of his corporation than the corporation can legitimately make in a 
year. Thebusinessof thetrust, whether themanufacture of sugar, 
tobacco, or copper, is sacrificed to the dealing in its securities. 
These are elevated or depressed in value, by artificial means, with- 
out reference to the actual business conditions or profits of the 
mine, factory, or refinery. The necessity of declaring a dividend 
to maintain the market price of the stock may necessitate a 
reduction of expenses, which almosf invariably means a reduction 
in the wages of the workmen, and hence come strikes, violence, 
bloodshed, the interposition of troops, distress to employees, 
general demoralization, and loss to both employers and employees. 

These trusts are dangerous to the public in other ways. They 
control vast sums of money. The aggregate capital of all trusts 
in this country to-day is not much below $5,000,000,000, which is 
equal to one-fifth of the assessed valuation of all taxable prop- 
erty of the United States at the time of the last census. In 1898 
alone there were 98 new trusts organized, with a capital amount- 
ing to nearly $2,000,000,000, 

They have influenced legislatures, packed juries, defied the law, 
and done more to lower the standard of political honesty and 
morality than all the other agencies combined. They support 
lobbies. There is no more dangerous tendency in the United 
States than the increasing use of money in procuring legislation. 
The logical outcome of this tendency will be that we shall have a 
government of money and not of men. 

Pretty much everything that is consumed is now controlled by 
the trusts, and the cost has been increased by restriction of pro- 
duction or the necessity of paying dividends on watered stock. 
And this increase extends to every article that is used into which 
enters any product controlled bya trust. It touches us indirectly 
in innumerable ways. By indirectly I mean without perhaps 
bringing the fact to the attention of the people directly. 

The iron and steel trust enhances the price of steel rails, for 
instance. You may think that this does not affect the public, as 
they are not dealing in steel rails, but the increased cost to the 
railroads directly affects the people in the matter of fares. Every 
increase in running expenses deprives a railroad of so much 
money, which otherwise would be expended in greater facilities, 
better accommodations, and lower rates. It affects the cost of 
stoves, and tools, and the thousand and one things into the man- 
ufacture of which iron enters. It increases the cost of machinery, 
and therefore the cost of everything the machinery produces. 

The price of your coal is arbitrarily fixed by half a dozen men 
in New York. The output might be kept even and the price 
would be constantly reduced, but with an excess of supply the 
production is restricted and the price advanced. 
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Copper, tin, iron, steel, tobacco, sugar, salt, beef, leather, rub- 
ber, biscuits, and a hundred other articles are controlled by those 
gigantic monopolies, the stockholders of which grow rich at the 
public's expense. 

The pene are aware of the colossal fortunes which the Stand- 
ard Oil Company has produced for its managers, The Rockefeller 
millions came from every man using a kerosene lamp. If these 
men had been contented with moderate incomes the oil would 
have cost less than one half of what is paid for it. But by brib- 
ery of legislatures, by collusion with railroad corporations, this 
company has built up the most stupendous monopoly that has 
ever existed. It has defied judicial control and wields a deadly 
war against any competitor. 

The same thing is true, or will be true to a greater or less extent 
according to the opportunity offered, of all other trusts. They 
will grow in power and wealth, and unless they are checked they 
will become the real masters of the people. They control the 
legislation of the country and govern it as a matter of fact; and 
we have substantially come to a time when the people are almost 
helpless, and will soon be entirely helpless, unless they rouse 
themselves and put an effective stop to the present tendency. 

This has been the result of Republican legislation. Now that 
the people have become disturbed and alarmed at the increase in 
number and power of these combinations, the Republican party 
is seeking by legislation to evade its responsibility in the matter, 
and to proclaim its purpose to repudiate its own offspring. 

The attitude of the publican party toward these organiza- 
tions is well illustrated by Dogberry’s instractions to the watch 
ia Shakespeare's ‘‘ Much Ado About Nothing.” 

Doaperry. This is your charge: You shall comprehend all vagrom men; 
you are to bid any man stand in Prince's name. 

ow if he will not stand’ 


Why, then, take no note of him, but let him go; and 
and thank God that you are 


DoGBERRY. 
call the rest of the watch together 


knave. 

The Republican party now bids the trusts to stand, but later 
will take no note of them and let them go. 

We can control the industry of one country, if we are protected 
from competition from other countries; but we can not control a 
given industry all over the world. We might as well undertake 
to fix the output and price of any world-wide commodity for all 
countries and peoples. 

The different conditions, advantages, necessities, intelligence, 
wants, industries, productive power, and climate prevent that 
uniformity and agreement which would be required to make 
industrial control of any product practically effective. 

If our people.are prevented by artificial contrivances from 
buying to advantage in this country, give them the privilege of 
the world’s markets. Wherever you find a trust controlling a 
product, and arbitrarily enhancing its cost to the people, make 
that product free. In a world®*wide competition the prices of the 
trust products would fall to their normal position, there would be 
no profits for inflated and watered capital, and the inducement of 
extravagant gains which led to the formation of these organiza- 
tions being removed, they will close their books and go out of 
existence. [Loud applause on the Democratic side. ] 


resently 
d of the 


Rebellion Claim of the State of Nevada, 


If there are any claims that are just and proper, which the United States 
ought to pay, this is one of them. It is as sacred an obligation, in my judg- 
ment, as the national bonds.—Senator Teller. 

There is no sort of — as to its justice. Itis just as much due as your 
board bill, which you have to pay every month.—Senator Hawley. 

I want to say to the Senator from Nevada that the Senaie is committed to 
these State claims by ron, by sentiment, and it is only a question of time 
when they will pass.—. Hale in 1891. 


SPEECH 


or 


HON. WILLIAM M. STEWART, 


OF NEVADA, 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES, 
Wednesday, June 6, 1900. 

The Senate having under consideration the rejection the House of the 
following amendment of the Senate to the bill (H. R.1 making appro- 
priations for sundry civil nee of the Government for the fiscal year 

and for 


ending June 30, 1901, purposes: 
on the State of Nevada sum of 441.97 for moneys advanced 
i al of the puppremign ofthe realign i the cll way fz und" 
on ’ 
Ported eT te Che nat of Conamas enuroved March a, 1600 oe 


to this euendanent. Tt will be asorry disappointment to Nevada. 
Iam compelled to take theliberty to make a short statement with 


ES 


very much that the House did not agree 
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regard to it, although the hour islate.. Theerroneons improx. 
which surround the claim must be now dispelled. Thera ;. 
other claim of any State bearing the slightest analogy to jt «.....’ 
the claims of California and Oregon. There is mo danycr,; 
being made o prsentens, for every other State has been yo:9° 
full for like aid in suppressing the rebellion. Thecontentic. 4,2 
other States have claims of a similar nature is false, Tho..." 
of Califorvia, Oregon, and Nevada are precisely of the sam... 
acter as the claims of the other States which have peo, 
These claims are for arming, equipping, and paying goj\ = 
aid of the suppression of the rebellion. Although bounties yo. 
paid to soldiers by California, Oregon, and Nevada ani })\ li. 
viduals with great liberality, no claim has been presented (>. ...,. 
such bounties. Theclaim they present isforsupplying, eq ni), " 
and paying soldiers. Se 

A peculiar condition arose on the Pacific coast which di} y+ 
exist elsewhere. The United States for more than eleyer vo... 
preceding the outbreak of the rebellion paid the army opery:y5 
on the Pacific fully twice as much as was paid to the soldiers n 
the Atlantic States, for the reason that the expense of livin. ), 
the Pacific coast was more than double the expense of living jy th, 
Atlantic States. . gees 

The following acts of Congress show the legislative policy of ths 
Government: 

On the 17th of June, 1850, an act was passed, the third see; 
of which reads as follows: 


Src. 3. And be it further enacted, That whenever enlistments are ma). + 
or in the vicinity of, the said military posts, and remote and distant «| - 
a bounty equal in amount to the cost of transporting and subsisting ier 
from the principal recruiting depot in the harbor of New York tot 
of such enlistment be, and the same is hereby, allowed to each 1 
enlisted, to be paid in unequal installments at the end of cach year ‘ 
so that the several amounts shall annually increase and the largest |) aid 
at the expiration of each enlistment. (U. 8. Stat., volume 0, page 4) 


On the 23d of September, 1850, the following provision was in. 
serted in the Army appropriation bill: 

For extra to the commissioned officers and enlisted men of the Army 
of the United States, serving in Oregon or California, $325,854, on the follow. 
ing basis, to wit: That there shall be allowed to each commissioned offic.-r as 
aforesaid, whilst serving as aforesaid, a perdiem, in addition to their regular 
pay and allowan of $2 each; and to each en man as aforesaid, whilst 
serving as afor a per diem, in addition to their present pay and allow. 
ances, equal to the pay proper of each as established by existing laws, said 
66 ty of the enlisted men to be retained until honorably discharged. 
This givenel per to continue until the Ist of March, 1862, or until otherwise 
provided. (U. 8. Stat., volume 9, page 504.) 

Under these acts it was the established policy of the Govern. 
ment to make extra allowance to the officers and men amounting 
to fully double the amount paid in the Atlantic States. By some 
strange freak of fortune, probably accidental, a provision crept 
into the act of August 3, 1861, reorganizing the Army, which 
changed the whole policy of the Government with regard to ofi- 
cers and soldiers serving on the Pacific coast. The ninth section 
of that act reads as follows: 

Sec. 9. And be it further enacted, That the three months’ Suiza pay allowed 
by the twenty-ninth section of the act of the 5th of July, 1838, for reeniist- 
ments under certain conditions, the bounty granted by the third section of 
Sion and the promuass eet pall Ser bringing enaapred reerulia to the rea 
dezvous, be, and they are hereby, abolished 12 Stats, 288.) 

This legislation a all laws allowing extra pay on the 
Pacific and placed the Government in an unfortunate position. 
As the civil war progressed, the forces of the Confederate States 
invaded New Mexico and Arizona, and through their agency the 
Indians were inspired tocut off overland mailcommunication. In 
the meantime greenbacks had fallen from 40 to 50 per cent on the 
dollar. Asoldieron the Pacific coastreceiving his pay in greenbacks 
was compelled to convert it into coin, which reduced the amount to 
less than —— month. Plenty of men were ready to enlist in the 
cause of r country, but they could not with $8 a month supply 
themselves with those necessaries which a soldier serving in that 
country must have, and of course nothing was left for their fai ies. 

The of California and Oregon, and the Territory of Nevada 
were not behind any other section of the country in paying boun- 
ties to soldiers and in contributing to the sanitary fund. ‘lhe 
Territory of Nevada contributed to that fund more in proportion 
to ion than any State in the Union. None of the Pacific 
States have ever dreamed of demanding a dollar to be refunded 
from the General Government for bounties paid or for any other 

triotic contributions. Still it 1s conten that if California, 
Oregon, and Nevada are paid for the advances which they made 
to put soldiers in the field, the other States must be paid for dona- 
tions and bounties. This is the only argument adduced aginst 
the claim, and it is contended in another place that if California, 
Oregon, and Nevada are , as the other States have been paid, 
for the money adv: to equip soldiers and put them in the 
field, the other States which have aan received their money 
for their advances will come forward and demand to 
have all the money they have paid for bounties and do- 
nations. Such contention is without merit and extremely unjust 
"haat repealed the doubl and allowance which 

e o 
had been the established policy on the Pacifio coast an act Wi 


nh 
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When California, Oregon, and Nevada presented their claims 
for precisely the same kind of disbursements, a technical objec- 
tion was made thereto in the Treasury Department. It was ar- 
gued that inasmuch as the Government paid tke officers and sol- 


assed 27, 1861, for the reimbursement of every State 

which ned oes and should advance money to equip and pay 
jiers. 1t is as follows: 

* indemnify the States for eeeens Spouses by them in defense of 









> An act to ae Oars on 1S MEO — ere on a coast the same amount in greenbacks 
r it enacted by the Sen louse of Representatives o: nited | which it paid the soldiers of the Eastern States, the Pacific States 
se Congressassembled, That the Secretary of the Treascry | had no claim for money advanced by them. This argument 





states of America , out of any money in the Treasury not other- 
be, and he is hereby, director. governor of any State, or to his duly author- 
Pits, the Com and expenses properly incurred by such State 

a rolling su , clothing, supplying, arming, equipping, paying, and 
for en tin ‘ em) ved in ing to suppress the present insur- 
transpor' £ st the United tes, to be settled upoe proper vouchers, to be 
rection Ags upon by the oper accounting officers of the Treasury. 
Hed ne Suly 2, ASL (12 Stat. L., page 276.) ? 

In 1962 Congress, by @ resolution, gave this act a liberal con- 
truction. The following is the resolution: 

tent and ing of tai t therei 

A resolution declaratory of ae oF meaning of a certain ac erein 
doubts have arisen as to the true intent and meaning of act No. 






wholly ignores the fact that the cost of living on the Pacific coast 
at that time was at least three times as much as the cost of living 
in the Eastern States, and that the Government had recognized 
that fact and had, at all times previous to August 3, 1861, paid 
double compensation to officers and soldiers serving on tie Pacilic 
coast. Untortunately the repeal of this extra allowance for the 
army of the Pacific occurred at a time when the difference in the 
cost of living and of supplies between the Atlantic and the Pacific 
was greater than ever before. Freights across the Isthmus and 
around the Horn were more than doubled by reason of the war, 










Whereas and mail communication was hazardous and uncertain 
“ to indemnify the States for expenses incurred by them “ = on e 
. tthe United Staton? approved July 27, 1861: An emergency finally arose in the early part of 1863 which made 





the raising of troops in California, Oregon, and particularly in 
the Territory of Nevada indispensable. Overland mail communi- 
cation was cut off from the East by Indians cooperating with the 
Confederate forces, and the privateers of the Confederacy endan- 
gered mail communication by water. The Government pay of 
$13 a month in greenbacks, amounting to about $8 in gé nh was 
wholly inadequate. More money had to be furnished to put 
troops in the field, The commanding officers on the Pacific coast, 
under instructions from Washington, made requisition upon Cali- 
fornia, Oregon, and the Territory of Nevadafor more troops The 
legislatures of thoseStatesand of the Territory of Nevadaresponded 
liberally and advanced enough money to make the pay of the sol- 
diers very nearly equivalent to the amount which the Government 
had been in the habit of paying in those regions. Nobody had 
the slightest doubt that these advances would be reimbursed under 
the act of July 27, 1861, above quoted, which has served so good a 
purpose to the other States in securing for them over $44,000,000. 

On the 27th day of June, 1882, another act was passed to secure 
payment for the Indian wars of Texas and other States arising 





oe of Representatives of the United States 
, Be tread Ne noommbled. That the sald act shall be Conca Cou 
© arpenses incurred as well after as before the date of the approval thereof. 

Approved, March 8, 1862. (12 Stat. L., page 615.) 

The United States Supreme Court in the New York cases (160 
U.S, 598) held that the act of July 27, 1561, and the resolution 
of Congress of March 8, 1862, created on the part of the United 
States an obligation to indemnify the States for any costs, charges, 
and expenses ay incurred for the purposes expressed in the 
act of 1861, the.title of which shows that its object was ‘‘ to in- 
dewnify the States for expenses incurred by them in defense of 
the United States,” , 

And again, on March 19, 1862, Congress adopted the following 
resolution: ‘ se 
Aresolution to authorize the Secretary of War to accept moncys appropri- 

State for the ent of its volunteers, and to apply the same 
sictipoted by euch State. 


8 
solved by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States of 
PR - in assembled, That it any State during the present rebellion 


ll make any @ riation to pay the volunteers of that State, the Secre- 
— War ie beroby authorized to accept the one, and cause it to be ap- 


















plied by the Pa: General to the payments designated by the legisla- | subsequent totherebellion. California, Oregon, and Nevada were 
ive of ey op es crmaieticn thes am Po aremen tes included in that act under the supposition that it would secure 
the disbursement and proper application of such funds to the specific pur- | the payment of the war claims of those States. The first section 
pose for which pee ee SS eerste by the several States. of that act reads as follows: 

Approved, 19, ( L., page 616.) That the Secretary of the Treasury is hereby authorized and directed, with 





the aid and assistance of the Secretary of War, to cause to be examined and 
investigated all the claims of the States of Texas, Colorado, Oregon, Nebraska, 
California, Kansas, and Nevada, and the Territories of Washington and Idaho, 
against the United States of America for moneys alleged to have been ex 
nded and for indebtedness alleged to have been assumed by said States and 
erritories in organizing, arming, equipping, supplying, clothing, subsisting, 
transporting, and paying the volunteer and military forces of said States and 
Territories called into active service by the proper authorities thereof be- 
tween the 15th day of April, in the year 1861, and the date of this act, to repel 
invasions and Indian hostilities in said States and Territories and upon their 
borders, including all proper oqpentes aqecemaety Sncurres by said States 
and Territories on account of said forces havin n so called into active 
Allow- service as aforesaid, and also all proper claims paid or assumed by said States 
ances and Territories for horses and equipments —— lost by said forces while 
Secon in the line of duty in active service (excepting and excluding therefrom any 
Auditor,as claim said State of Oregon may have for money expended and indebtedness 
talallow-| reported /Totalallow- | assumed orincurred in suppressing Modoc Indian hostilities during the Modoc 
in Senate jancesupto | Indian war and in defending that State from invasion by said Indians during 
Ex. Doc. Mar. the years 1872 anil 1873, which were submitted to and passed upon, by either 
1892. approval or rejection, by Insp. Gen. James A. Hardie, United States Army). 
d accounts for and on behalf of said State of Texas shall be confined to 
claims arising since the 20th day of October, 1865, and shall include the neces- 
sary expenses of defense against Mexican raids or invasions, as well as those 
for defense against Indian hostilities, and for and on behalf of said Territories 
of Idaho and Washington for said claims arising in the years 1877 and 1578. 
(22 Stats., 111.) 


When the war was over all the States, mntert California, Oregon, 
and Nevada, which contributed to put soldiers in the field and 
pay them, were reimbursed for their expenditures, The sum of 
$44,725,072.88 was distributed among the States as follows: 

(Senate Report No. 145, Fifty-fourth Congress, first session. ] 


Statement accompanying Third Auditor's letter to the Secretary of the Treasury, 
dated March 15, 1892. - 


Allowances by Third Auditor. 































| 
Connecticut ...... . 83: $2, 102, 965. 20] .......-..-. , 965. : 
Nomen 138, SP oar vie, ee After the passage of this act the Secretary of War represented 
Rhode Island.....) "728, 580.15)........... Tae, B00. 1B)... .nceccee 728, 530.15 | that he could not perform the labor required under the act with- 
z------ncsnee] 1,027, 185.00, 448. 9 1a Soe. weweee eon nnn 1 ee out assistance, and a board of war claims examiners was provided 
882, 557.40)............ gaz’557.40 | by Congress under the following act: 
4, 080, 734. 4,259, 672.82 | An act for the benefit of the States of Texas, Colorado, Oregon, \Nebraska, 
1, 426, 715. 1, 528, 575. 24 ifornia, Kansas, ‘and Nevada, and the Territories of Washington and 
HH g, a on Idaho, and Nevada when a Territory. 
Teoaeneer + 19) ow enna wancen| O, O10, WE, +. a * * * * * 
ivi oe bs 1,008, = = Suc. 2. The Secretary of War is hereby authorized to detail three Army offi- 
3,081 975. 43)...... 3.081. 975.43 | C&T toassist him in examining and reporting upon the claims of the States and 
’ 520. 7811, 073, 208.51 741 738.29 | Letritories named in the act of June 27, 1582, chapter 241 of the laws of the 
“sae ak aa , 3, 71’ 537.65 Forty-eeventh Congress, and such officers, before entering upon said duties, 
baw 798. nal 886’ 436.96 | © take and subscribe an oath that they will carefully efamine said claims, 
it + 55. 238. 84 and —— will, Sotho pastel their ability, make a just and impartial state 
pzgereesewneace — men a8 requ act. 
BF), S15.80).----- ------ 7,881, 417.80 | ™ “Approved August 4, 1888,” (24 Stat. L., 217.) 
845, 755. OD) ...........- 845, 755. 69 
31, 988. 96)......-...-. wee Secretary Lincoln considering these acts together, namely, the 
es 48. 469.97 | acts of 1861, under which the other States were paid, and the act 
471, 063. 471,063.94 | of 1882, came to the conclusion that the claims of California, Ore- 
, 008. 8, 551, 608. 97 m, and Nevadacould be paid under them without further legis- 





ation. But his successor, Secretary Endicott, raised all sorts of 
technical objections and nothing was done. Whereupon the Sen- 
ate adopted a resolution requiriag the board of war claims ex- 
aminers to investigate and report bres the claims of California, 
Oregon, and Nevada, The board did its duty faithfully and ex- 
amined with great care and icularity these claims and all the 
circumstances connected with them, Every item was scrutinized, 






k not yet ac- 
ts present ses- 


L. W. F. 
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Elaborate reports were made to Congress, consisting of three large 
volumes of about 750 pageseach. (See Sentae Executive Docu- 
ments 10, 11, and 17, Fifty-first Con , first session.) 

These reports were referred to the Senate Committee on Military 
Affairs, and that committee reported a bill for the payment of the 
claims, and an amendment for that pu was put on the gen- 
eral deficiency bill of the second session of the Fifty-first Congress. 

The Pacific Coast States, however, were unfortunate in the 
House. They had no representation on the Committee on Appro- 
priations. Mr. Sayers, of Texas, was a member of that committee 
and was fortunate enough to secure for Texas $1,175,793.37 for 
Indian wars which arose subsequent to the rebellion. 

: i history of these claims in the two Houses of Congress is as 
ollows: 


Fiftieth Congress, first session. Senate bill 2918. Reported from Commit- 
tee on Military Affairs by Mr. Stewart. Senate Report 1286. 

Senate bill 4420. Introduced by Mr. Stewart. Reported from the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs by Mr.STzewanrt. Senate Report 2014. Passed the 
Senate. 

Senate bill 3420. Favorably reported from the House Committee on War 
Claims by Mr. Stone. House Soper 3396. 

Fifty-tirst Congress. Senate bill2416. Introduced by Mr. Stewart. Favor- 
ably repented by Mr. Stewart, from the Committee on Military Affairs. 
Senate Report 644. 

Letter from the Secretary of War, transmitting a report upon the war 
claims of the State of Nevada. Senate Executive cument 10. 

House bill 7430. Introduced by Mr. CLunie. Favorably reported by Mr. 
Stoxx, from Committee on War Claims. House Report . Passed the 
Senate in general deficiency bill March 3, 1891. 

Fifty-second Congress. Senate bill 52. Introduced vy, Mr. STewart. Fa- 
vorabiy reposted by Mr. Davis, from Committee on Military Affairs. Sen- 
ate Report 158. 

House bill 42. Introduced by Mr. Caminetti. Favorably reported by Mr. 
Stone, from the Committee on War Claims. House Report 254. 

Fifty-third Congress. Senate bill 1295. reese Mr. White. Favor- 
ably reported by Mr. Davis from the Committee on Military Affairs. Sen- 
ate Report 287. 

S. 101, by Mr. Stewart. 

House bill 4959. Introduced by Mr. Maguire. Favorably reported by Mr. 
Hermann from the Committee on War Claims. House Report 558. 

Fifty-fourth Congress. Senate bill 51, by Mr. Stewart, and Senate bill 
53, by Mr. Mitchell. Senate bill 1650. Introduced by Mr. White. Favorably 
wepertad by Mr. Stewart from Committee on Claims. Senate Report 145. 

Jouse bill 31, by Mr. Johnson, of California. 

House bill 1244 Introduced by Mr. Maguire. Favorably reported by Mr. 
OrseEN from the Committee on War Claims. House Report 1648. 

House bill 8733, reported by Mr. Hermann as a substitute. 

Fifty-filth Congress. Senate bill 441. Introduced by Mr. Stewart. &. 





1141, by Mr. McBripg. Claim was favorably reported by Mr. Stewart from | 


the Committee on Claims, as amendment to 8. 3545 (the “omnibus bill”). 
Senate Report 544, part 2. Passed the Senate in “omnibus bill.” 

H. R. 306, by Mr. Maguire, of California. 

Fifty-sixth Congress. Amendment by Mr. Stewart to House bill 11537. 
Favrorably reported from the Committee on Claims by Mr. Srewanrt, Sen- 
ate Report 1361, and passed the Senate May 31, 1900. 

All these reports were unanimous, and it never occurred to the 
committees of the House or the Senate, where these cases were 
frequently argued, that there was any want of equity in the claims 
of these States. 

The difficulty of passing these claims and other acknowledged 
meritorious claims on appropriation bills led to a movement to 
consolidate them in an ‘* omnibus bill.” For that purpose the fol- 
lowing section was incorporated in the general deficiency appro- 
priation bill of July 19, 1897: 

To enable the Committee on Claims of the Senate to fully examine into all 
the evidence in all cases of just claims that are now before them, or that 
have been favorably repor and not finally disposed of, with the view of 
reporting the same to the Senate at the beginning of the next session of Con- 
gress, $1,000, to be paid from the contingent fund of the Senate upon vouchers 
approved by the chairman of said committee, and said sum, or any part 
thereof, in the discretion of the chairman, may be paid as additional compen- 
sation to the clerk and assistant clerk of said committee. (30 Stats., 138. 

In the following session an “omnibus bill,” providing for the 
payment of Southern claims, French spoliation claims, etc., was 
enacted into law. As the bill passed_the Senate it contained the 
claims of California, Oregon, and Nevada without opposition. 
But the fate of the measure was very different in the House. An 
objection came in that body from a most uhexpected source. 
Although Iam not at liberty to discuss the conduct of members 
in the other House, still I may allude to matters which have gone 
into history. The opposition of Mr. Loup of California defeated 
the claims of California, Oregon, and Nevada on the ‘‘omnibus 
bill.” When that bill was before the House Mr, Loup said: 

Now, I want to say one word about the claims of the State of California, 
When this bill t into conference, I took occasion to repeat on this floor 
what had been re for many years and what I, without caveotquiien, 
had accepted asa You remen:ber I held thisclaim up some time 
permitting it to go into conference. My own State had in that bill claims 
amounting to nearly $4,000,000. Itis ons temptation to the average mem- 
ber of Congress, Mr. ker, to see a of his own State or his own com- 
munity amounting to $4,000,000 included ina bill. There 
as I stated at that time, those claims never should be passed 


4 


upon the floor of the House. 

The further I went into the investigation of these claims the more I was 
convinced, step by step, that they never had even equity before Congress. 
It ma Rogers caus eoereen roa this with regard to the claims of a man's 
own e, but the claims 


the State of N standing upon exactly the same are 
Ginteas for bounty; and there bas nor been & Sere Pe sR 
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that has been reimbursed for the extra pay or bounty given to +, 

gressional Record, Fifty-fifth Congress, third session, volume :} “: 8.— Con, 
7658. 7s Page 


This speech, of course, was fatal to the claims o! 
States. They were beaten in the House. The bil! \ ie 
ference. The conferees on the part of the House co, hes 


to the payment of these claims, but suggested that ripe aRTee 
Nevada, which was a Territory at the time the advances = of 
inade, be referred to the Secretary of the Treasury { ; os Were 
investigation, and accordingly the following provision weaie - 
porated in the ‘‘ omnibus bill” and became a law: 


That the claim of the State of Nevada for moneys advance) jy »;) .. 
suppression of the rebellion in the civil war be, and the sam» j. },..... 
ferred to the Secretary of the Treasury toinvestigate and report t,o)! 
at the next session the amount furnished by said State of Nevada oo. 
Territory of Nevada abdassumed by said State, in aid of the on...) 
the rebellion of the civil war, with such interest on the same as <:,) ¢ 
actually paid, together with what amounts have been heret pile 
United States. (30 Stats., 1205.) 

The Secretary of the Treasury performed the duty re jnipcq ), 
this statute, and on the 19th day of January, 1900, made the 
lowing report (House Document 322, Fifty-sixth Congres. ¢,. 
session), which was referred to the Committee on Appropriaticy, 

TREASURY DEPARTMENT, OFFICE OF THE Sronerapy 
Washington, D. C., J "19 

Srr: Referring to the act of March 4, 1899 (30 Stat., page 12) 
ject of the claim of the State of Nevada for moneys advar 
suppression of the rebellion in the civil war, and calling for yey 
= by the Secretary of the Treasury thereon, I have the } r to tranems 

erewith copy of statement of the case made by the Auditor for tho 
partment January 18, 1900. =e 
Respectfully, fi. J. GAG 


the Pa, ifie 
nt int 


INCopr. 


The SPEAKER OF THE HovusE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT 
OFFICE OF AUDITOR FOR THE War Depanryey 
Washington, Ja y1 

Srr: In reply to your communication of March 11, 1899, requesting a propor 
under provisions of act of March 3, 1599, paragraph “State claims” | pyij. 
190), upon the claim of the State of Nevada for moneysadyva La 
suppression of the rebellion in the civil war, I have the honor to state the {o) 
eh 
On mber 24, 1889, the Secretary of War, acting in accordance with q 
resolution of the Senate of February 27, 1889, transmitted a ful! and comp: 
statement showing the amount expended by the State of Nevada. with s 
interest on the same as the State had paid between February 10, |si5, ang 
June 30, 1889, amounting in all to the sum of $412.600.31.) This report is 
in Executive Document No. 10, first session Fifty-first Congr 

From a certified statement of Samuet P. Davis, State comptroller of ¥ 
vada, made on December 19, 1809, it appears that since the time covered ly 
the report of the Secretary of War—i. e., from June 30), 185), to December 
1899—the State of Nevada has paid thesum of $58,401.27 as interest upon money 
paid by the State in aiding in suppressing the re e»llion in the civil war 
cordingly, assuming this statement to be correct, the total amount exper 
by the State of Nevada, or by the Territory of Nevada and «: 5 
State, with such interest on the same as the said State has actually | 
amounts to $171,001.58. 

Upon reports of an examination of this claim made by the State war 
examiners, the Third Auditor, and the Second Comptroller 0 the Trea 
‘under act of June 27, 1882, the sum of $7,559.61 was allow a 
State of Nevada on April 10, 1888. This amount, deduct: 
amount paid by the State of Nevada, leaves the sum of $1!\. 4) ra 
the State has not been reimbursed. The following is a tabulated stat 
of this claim: 

Amount of claim of the State of Nevada, including interest u 
June 30, 1889, as shown in the report of the Secretary of Wa: 
page 10, Senate Document No. 10, Fifty-first Congress) $412, 
Amoannt of interest paid by Nevada from June 30, 1889, to Decem- _ 
ber 31, 1899 


EERE Sg UE Se a Se 471 
Amount which the State was reimbursed on April 10, 1858, under 
ee SS RIESE RE PS a : 


Total paid by the State for which noreimbursement has | eon 


ae amas Saw ielni Rib Ween wahdds unbetgad fitaced enns-- 402, 4 
oe F. H. MORRIS, Audit 
In compliance with this report the Senate inserted the follow 
ing amendment in the sundry civil appropriation bil! on May’), 
1900; 


To pay the State of Nevada the sum of 441.97 for moneys advanced it 
aid of the suppression of the rebellion in civil war, as found and reported 
to on January 22, 1900, by the Secretary of the Treasury. as pm 
vided in an act of Congress approved March 3, 189). 

When this amendment was pending in the House, Mr. M0! 
of Massachusetts, as was natural, relied on the speech of Ms 
Loup to defeat the claim. He said: 


Now, one single word more,and Iam done. The gentleman from rads 
stood it ae thought ocabkerue: ~~ — cere was a | under 
‘ . 6 gentieman from Lane 

nia [Mr. Loup] made a on this subject at the last session of ( ngre 
which [ want House to hear. It refers to just the state of mind Ue" 


ight the claim 


was in during the various stages of investigation. First | th ft 
ought to be paid; then I knew it ought not to be paid unless we were TY 


» Gent Spc wall Deoanen - - : Jaim a 

$400,000, ber that while the State of Nevada lias *' nine 

the -y~ of ee rr. < on, ¥ the a — 

a agreed. ow, 1 @ © House to listen © 

tleman California said about this claim, bis ow" State ie 

es read year; and I call for order, Mr. Speak«r. while thi 

is ithink the t of the tleman from ‘ aliforne 

9 ee 
ou vi A 

be : read theketote I ask the House to give it atte 


2 
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nn nner n rrr nn nnn — a 
erk read as follows: Fearing that the total amount of $1,150,000 specifically appropriated might 
Tee want to one Soy word about the claims of the State of California. | still prove insufficient to pay all the claims accruing under the act of April 
When this bill went into conference, I took occasion to repeat on this floor | 27,1863, above mentioned, the legislature directed, by an act which also took 
what bas been repeated for many years and what I, without investigation, | effect March 31, 1866 (page 604, Stats. of California, 1865-66), that the remain 
had accepted as @ fact. You remember I held this claim upsome time before | der of such claims should be audited and allowed out of the appropriation 
permitting it to go into conference. My own State had in that bill claims and fund made and created by the act granting bounties to the volunteers of 
amounting to nearly $1,008,000. Itis a great pays apn to the average mem- | California, approved April 4, 1864,and more fully referred to on page 19 of 
ber of Cot Mr. to see a claim of his own State or hisowncom- | this report. 
munity cmonting to 000,000 included in a bill. There was an agreement, Upon the certificate of the adjutant-general of the State that the amounts 
as | stated at that time, that those claims never should be passed upon favor- | were due under the provisions of the act and of the board of State examin 
ably by the conferees. I made at that time the charge that there wasacom- | ers, warrants amounting to $1,459,270.21 were paid by the State treasurer, as 


‘act. Believing then that those claims were just, I took occasion to say that 
ery State in the Union had been paid for similar claims, and I immedi- 
ately proceeded to investigate the record in this case, covering hundreds and 
hudreds of musty now, to fortify myself to support these claims 
upon the floor of the House. 

“The further I went into the investigation of these claims, the more I was 
convinced, step by step, that they never had even equity before Congress. 
It may require some courage to say this with regard to the claims of a man's 
own State, but the claims of the State of California, the State of Oregon, and 
the Stateof Nevada, standing u exactly the same plane, are simply claims 
for bounty; and there has not been a single State in the Union so far that 
has been bursed for the extra pay or bounty given to troops.” 

Mr. MoopyY of Massachusetts. Now, Mr. Speaker, that is true, and the con- 
cluding words of the gentleman from California are true. There has never 
been a single State a any one of these‘claims. Millions and millions of dol- 
Jars were by the States. Are you ready to bogie now to pay one State 
a claim of d?—Congressional Record, June 6, 1900. 

How anyone could have asserted that the claims of the Pacific 
States were for bounties and their payment would bea precedent 
for refunding all the bounties paid by other States is incompre- 
hensible. Certainly, anyone reading the reports of the war 
claims examiners and the numerous reports of the committees of 
both Houses of Congress would have been informed as to the na- 
ture of these claims. The following extracts from the reports of 
the war claims examiners show the nature of the claims of Cali- 
fornia, Oregon, and Nevada, and the equitable grounds upon 
which they rest: 

NEVADA. 
Extra monthly pay— Liabilities assumed. 

It appears from the affidavit of the State comptroller (herewith, marked 
Exhibit No. 2) that liabilities to the amount of $1,153.75 were assumed by the 
State of Nevada as successor tothe Territory of Nevadaon account of “ costs, 
charges, and expenses for monthly pay to volunteers and military forces in 
the Territory and State of Nevada in tho service of the United States,” and 
that State warrants polly covering such liabilities were duly issued. It is 
also shown in the affidavit that of said warrants two for the sum of $11.33 and 
a or have been paid, such*payment reducing said liabilities to 
# The circumstances and exigencies under which the Nevada legislature 
allowed this extra compensation to its citizens serving as volunteers in the 
United States Army are believed to have been substantially the same as those 
that impelled the legislatures of California and Oregon to a similar course of 
action for the relief of the con nt of troops raised in each of these States. 
Prices of commodities of every kind were ery high during the war 
period in Nevada, which depended for the trausportation of its supplies 
upon — roads across mountain ranges that were impassable for six 

very year, and at certain times, at least, during the said period 
the rich yields newly opened mines produced an extraordinary demand 
for labor, y increasing wages and salaries. These high prices of com- 
modities and services were coexistent with, though in their causes independ- 
ent of, the depreciation of the Treasury notes, which did not pass current 
in that section of the country, though accepted through necessity by the 
troops there: and it is safe to say that in Nevada, as in California 
and Oregon, soldier could buy no more with a gold dollar than could the 


soldier in the Eastern States with the nback or paper dollar. 
On the w therefore, we are decided in the conviction that in nting 
them this extra tion the legislature was mainly instigated by a de- 


sire to do a plain act of justice to the United States volunteers raised in the 
State and an arduous froptier service, by placing them on the 
same f , as compensation, with the great mass of the officers 
and soldiers of the United States Army serving east of the Rocky Mountains. 
It is true that the seven companies of infantry that were called for on Octo- 
ber 19, 1864, had not been ; and that on March 8, three days 
before the approval of the State law above noticed, the commanding general 
Department of the Pacific as follows from his headquarters at San 
of Nevada (see fon 287, Senate Executive Docu- 


" What peceress in recruiting the Nevada volunteers? I willneed 
them for s State, =f trust that you may meet with suc- 


cess in your to them. I hope the legislature may assist you by 

some such as have been adopted by and Oregon.” z 
But the the Eeatared purpose of the monthly allowance 
vee to the Nevada volunteers (see section 1 of the act 
last a to), and when measured by the current prices of the coun- 
try in , their compensation from all sources did not 
exceed, if, equal to, the value of the money received as pay by the 
troops i. e., outside of the Department of the Pacific.— 
Senate No. 10, Fifty-first Congress, first session, page 7. 

CALIFORNIA. 
Extra pay to enlisted men. 


) 27, 1868, the ture appropriated and set 

fund” the sum of $600,000, from which every en- 
companies of California volunteers raised ur thereafter 
service of United States. wee to be paid, in addition to 
by the United States, a ‘“* compensation" 
she t enlistment to A wee of his d . 





ee saat ei 
a 


shown by the receipts of the payees indorsed on said warrants. 
It is worthy of note here that on July 16, 1863, the Governor of California, 
replying to a communication from the headquarters Department of the Pa 
cific, dated July 5, 1863, advising him that under a resolution of Congress 
adopted March 9, 1862, the payments provided for by the State law of April 
27, 1863, might be made through the officers of the Pay Department of the 
United States Army, stated that the provisions of said law were such os to 
preclude him from availing himself of the offer. 
Some information as to the circumstances and exigencies under which this 
oney was expended may be derived from the following extract from the 
annual report of the adjutant-general of the State for the year 1862, dated 
December 15, 1862: 
“The rank and file of the California contingent“is made up of material of 
which any State might be proud, and the sacrifices they have made should 
be duly appreciated and their services rewarded by the State. [I do most 
earnestly recommend, therefore, that the precedent established by many of 
the Atlantic coast States of paying their troops in the service of the United 
States an additional amount monthly should be adopted by California, and 
that a bill appropriating, say, $10 per month to each enlisted man of the 
troops raised or to be raised in this State be passed. * * * This would be 
a most tangible method of recognizing the patriotic efforts of our soldiers, 
relieve many of their families from actual destitution and want, and hold out 
a fitting encouragement for honorable service.” (Page 58, Statement for 
Senate Committee on Military Affairs.) 
Your oxaminers are of the opinion that the favorable action which was 
taken on the above recommendation of the Adjutant-General can not be justly 
ascribed to any desire on the part of the legislature to avoid resort to acon 
scription, although the exclusion of drafted men from the benefits of the act 
indicates that they realized and deemed it proper to call attention to the 
—— ofadraft. Unlike the law of April 4, 1864, the benofits of which 
were confined to men who should enlist after the date of its passage and be 
credited to the quota of the State, the provisions of the act now under con 
sideration extended alike to the volunteers who had already entered or had 
actually completed their enlistment contract and to those who were to en- 
list in the future. There is every reason for the belief that the predominat 
ing if not the only reason of the State authorities in enacting this measure 
was to allow their volunteers in the United States service such a stipend as 
would, together with the pay received by them from the General Government, 
amount to a fair and just compensation. In fact, as has already been stated, 
this was expressly declared to be the purpose of the act. 
It appears that up to December 31, 1862, those of t he United States troops 
serving in the Department of the Pacitic who were paid at all—in some cases 
detachments had not been paid for a year or more—were generally paid in 
coin, but on February 9, 1863, instructions were issued from the Treasury De 
partment to the assistant treasurer of the United States at San Francisco 
that “checks of disbursing officers must be paid in United States notes." 
(Letter of Deputy Paymaster-General George H. Ringgold, dated February 
13, 1868, to Paymaster-General; copy herewith marked Exhibit No. 10.) 
Before this, greenbacks had become the current medium of exchange in all 
ordinary business transactions in the Eastern States, but in the Pacific Coast 
States and the adjoining Territories, gold continued to be the basis of circu- 
lation throughout the war. 
At this time the paper currency had become greatly depreciated, and on 
February 28, 1863, the price of gold in Treasury notes touched 170. - This ac- 
tion of the Government in compelling troops to accept such notes asan equiva- 
lent of gold in payment for services rendered by them ina section where coin 
alone was wy ey rise to much dissatisfaction; for although gold could 
be bought in San Francisco at nearly the same price in Treasury notes as in 
New York, it must be remembered that the troops in the Department of the 
Pacific were largely stationed at remote and isolated points. 
When paying in greenbacks for articles purchased by, or for services ren- 
dered to, them in these out-of the-way places they were obliged to submit 
not only to the current discount in San Francisco but also to a further loss 
occasioned by the desire of the persons who sold the articles, or rendered the 
service, to protect themselves against possible further depreciation. It ad- 
mits of little doubt that by reason of his inability to realize the full value of 
per money, as quoted in the money centers, and of the fact that wages and 
he cost of living and of commodities of every kind were abnormally high 
(owing in great rt to the development of newly-discovered mines in that 
region), the purchasing power of the greenback dollar in the hands of the ay- 
erage soldier serving in the Department of the Pacific was from the latter 
part of 1862 onward from 25 to 5v per cent less than that of the same dollar 
paid to his fellow-soldier in the East. 
Representation of the great hardship the Treasury Department's instruc- 
tions entailed upon the troops were promptly made. On March 10, 1863, the 
legislature telegraphed to Washington a resolution adopted on that date, in- 
structing the State's delegation in Congress to impress upon the Executive 
“the necessity which exists of having officers and soldiers of the United 
States Army, officers, seamen, and marines of the United States Navy, and 
all citizen employees in the service of the Government of the United States 
serving west of the Rocky Mountains and on the Pacific coast, paid their 
salaries and pay in gold and silver currency of the United States, provided 
the same be paid in as revenue on this coast." (Page 46, Statement for Sen- 
ate Committee on Military A fairs. ) 
And on March 16, 1863, Brig. Gen. G. Wright, the commander of the De- 
ment of the Pacific (comprising, besides California, the State of Oregon 
and the Territories of Nevada, Utah, and Arizona), transmitted to the Adju 
tant-General of the United States Army a letter of Maj. C. 8. Drew, Virst 
Cavalry, commandant at Camp Baker, Oregon, containing an explicit 


. statement of the effects of and a formal p— against paying his men in 


mbacks. In his letter of transmittal (page 154, Ex. Doc. 70), General 
‘ht remarked as follows: 
” difficulties and embarrassments enumerated in the major's commu- 
are common toall the troops in this department, and I most respect- 
fully ask the serious consideration of the General in Chief and the War 
ment to this subject. Most of the troops would prefer waiting for 
their pay to receiving notes worth but little more than half their face; but 
even at this ruinous discount officers, unless they have private means, are 
compelled to receive the notes. Knowing the difficulties experienced by the 
Government in procuring coin to pay the Army, I feel great reluctance in 
submittin: any rievances from this remote department, but justice to the 
officers and so. diors demands that a fair statement should be made to the 
War Department.” 
It was under circumstances and exigencies such as these that the legisla- 
ture themselves—all ap to the General Government having proved 
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futile—provided the nescanary relief by the Jaw of April 2, 1368. They did not 
even atter that relax their efforts on behalf of U States troops, other 
than their own volunteers, serving among them, but on April 1, 1864, ae 
a resolution requesting their representatives in Congress to “use 
influence in procuring the passage of a law giving to the officers and soldiers 
of the Regular Army stationed on the Pacific coast an increase of their pay, 
amounting to 7 cent on the amount now allowed by law.”—Senate 

utive Document No, 11, Fifty-first Congress, first session, page 23. 


OREGON. 
Extra monthly compensation to officers and enlisted men of volunteers. 


The certificate of the State treasurer, duly authenticated by the secretary 
of state under the seal of the State, sets forth that the amounts severally 
paid out for the redemption of relief bonds, as shown by the books of the 
treasurer's office, as sorctes by the treastrer to the several islative as- 
semblies and as veri by the several joint committees (investigating com- 
missions) of said assembly under the provisions of a joint resolu thereof, 
aggregate $90,476.32. The following books, papers, etc., are also submitted in 
evidence of payment: 

(1) The canceled bonds. 

(2) A copy of the relief bond register, the correctness of which is certified 
by the secretary of state and State treasurer, show number of bond, to 
whom issued, date of issue, and amount of bond; also showing the date and 
rate of rédemption. The reports of the joint committees of the legislature 
above mentioned, to the effect that they compared the record kept by the 
State treasurer with the bonds redeemed and found theamounts and 
agreeing with the amounts reported by the State treasurer to the legislative 
assembly, are entered in said bond register. 

(3) Certificates of service given to the several volunteers upon 
which warrants were given entitling the holders to These certificates 
cover service for which the sum of 639.85 was due. The remainder of the 
certificates, the State authorities report, were not found, and are probably 
lost or destroyed. 

(4) Copies of the master rolls of the Oregon volunteers, certified to by the 
secretary of state, setting forth the entire service of each officer and enlisted 


Inan. 
In all, bonds amounting to $93,637 were issued. As has been stated, but 
$90,476.82 is found to have nm expended in the redemption of these bonds, 
some of which were redeemed at less than their face value. Five bonds, 
valued at $731, have not been redeemed. 

The au ty by which these bonds were issued is contained in an act of 
the legislature, w was approved on October > late ee eee, ap- 
propriating asum not ex ng $100,000, to tute known as the 
‘commissioned rs and soldiers’ relief fund,” out of which was to be 
paid to each commissioned officer and enlisted soldier of the com of 
Oregon volunteers raised in the State for the service of the United States to 
aid in repelling invasion, etc., from the time of their enlistment to the time 
of their disc . aon month in addition to the pay allowed them by the 
United States. En men not recei an hon discharge from the 
service, or volunteers b for disability existing at the time of enlist- 
ment, were hot to be entit to the benefits of the act, nor was payment 
under the provisions thereof to be made toan enlisted soldier until he should 
be honorably discharged the service; but 


enlisted married men having fami- 

lies dependent upon them were authorized to allot the whole or any portion 
of the monthly 9 pesween So See Se ee ees en nts. 

A bond, in payable semiann y, at 7 per cent per annum, 


redeemable July 1, 1875, with coupons for the interest attached, was to be is- 
sued by the secretary of state for such amount as the Adjutant-General should 
certify to be due under the provisions of the act to each man, whose receipt 
for the amount so paid him was to be taken by the secretary of state. id 
bonds were to be paid to the recipient or order. 

The ctocuqeeranges and enagennn ans led to the enactment of the above- 
cited law and to the expenditures incurred under its were sub- 
stantially the same as those which brought about the adoption of similar 
measures of relief in California and Nevada. It must have been patent to 
every one fully acquainted with the circumstances of the case that the vol- 
unteers that had been raised in Oregon at this time (October 24, 1864), con- 
sisting only of the seven companies of the First Cavalry and the 
independent detachment of four months’ men. a y of whom had then 
nearly completed their term, had been greatly u consid the 
nature of the service performed by them and the current rate of 
and wages realized in other pursuits of life. 

At the time of the enrollment and muster in of the Bas Gragen Com . 
and up to the latter of 1862, the Government paid those of its 
the Department of the Pacific, that were at all, in specie; but,as often 
happened during the war, a number the companies of the regiment 
named, occu pying remote stations, remained unpaid for a long time and were 
finally pals gens notes, some of the members having more than a 
year’s pay due them. 

During the remainder of the war the Government da its troops in the 
Department of the Pacific, as elsewhere, in green Referring to this 
condition of things and to the fact that coin continued to be the 
medium of ex in Oregon in poceeee business transactions, Maj. C. 
Drew, First Oregon Cavalry, in a letter to his department , dated 
March 4, 1863 ( 154, Ex. Doe. 70), called attention to the fact that at his 
station (Cam er) notes were worth “not more than 50 or 55 
cents per dollar;” that each o! r and soldier of his command was serving 
for less than half pay,and had done so,some of them, for sixteen months 
past; that while capital protected itself from loss and perhaps realized bet- 
ter rete than under the old and better system of pa in coin, “the 
soldier did not have that power, and if in notes must necessarily receipt 
in full for what is equivalent to him of pay or less for the service he has 
rendered, and must continue to his part of the contract with the Gov- 
ernment for the same reduced rate of until his of service shall 
iso Subdetins paueiemenn: cull sngsenvien, uaeeyiaaliens Oe every ockdiee te 
while . ,»moreover, every 
than the Pacific.” P 


the department commander the embarrassments enumerated 

in the or’s commu suena Xo Genes ae Co 

ment, and he therefore asked “the the in 

Chief and the War to this subject.’ Some months later (Au- 

gust 18, 1863) General Alvord, while to the department 

the lecation ofa new military postat referred to the difficulties en 

countered by the garrison charged with the of establishing it, as follows: 
“Some di ty is experienced in building in 

low rates of legal-tender notes. In that country Sa 
me. depreciation 
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of the United States military authorities for six additional companies fo, th 
First Oregon Cavalry but one had been raised, he said: e 
“And yet we are not ——— to say that it is for the want of patriot. 
on the part of the Oregon, but from other causes, partly ror, ;), 
deficiency in the pay of the volunteer in comparison with the wages given ir 
the civil pursuits of life, as well as with the nature of the currency 
which they are paid, the depreciation of which renders it hardly possi}, 
the soldier to enlist from any other motive save pase patriotism, , 
auld here t that the attention of our legislature be called to t}, 







wo sugges! 
fect, and that additional pay, either in land, money, or something cis...) 
allowed to those who have voluntesred. Justice demands that this sho). |, 

one.” 


In enacting the relief law of October 24, 1864, it is fair to presume tha: +) 
legislature was largely influenced by the following statements and reco:);)),..,. 
bg a of the governor contained in his annual message dated Septem |.; 

5, 2 

“The Snake and other tribes of Indians in eastern Oregon have beey jos. 
tile and constantl qomeing, depredations. The regiment has speut ; 
summers on the _ f ng protection to the immigration and t, (|) 
trade and travel in that region of the country. During the past summe> tia 

nt has traveled over twelve hundred miles, and the officers and m0) x6 
still out on duty. The officers and most, if notall, the men joined the poo 


ment through patriotic motives, and, while some of the time they hay a 


traveling over rich fields, where laborers’ wages are from $3 to $) per 
day, there have been very few desertions, and that, too, while they were being 
paid in de ted , making their wages only about $5 per month, 


currency t 

A great many of these men have no uniary interest in keeping op 
lines of travel, protecting mining districts and merchants and traders. {hoa 
benefit of their service thus insures [inures} to the benefit of others. wio 
should help these faithful soldiers in bearing these burdens. Oregon, jn ;)y) 
portion coher population and wealth, has paid far less than other States for 
mili s. California pays her volunteers $5 per month extra in 
coin. It would be but an act of simple justice for this State to make gow to 
the members of this regiment their losses by depreciated currency. (Paco 
87, Statement for Senate Mili Committee.) 

It is to be noted here that while the officers and men who became the }))\0. 
ficiaries of this law had been paid in a depreciated currency, which in Oregoy 
does not r to have had more than two-thirds of the purchasing }) wer 
it had in East, the Government provided them with clothing, subsisten, 
shelter, and all their peectptene necessary wants. On the other hand, it isto 
be borne in mind that the legislature must have been aware of the fact note 
and that it granted the extra compensation from a sense of justice ani with- 
out any purpose calculated to benefit the State at large, such as mix) 
reasonably inferred from the granting of bounties to men “ who shoul 
after enlist.” As has been already mentioned, the terms of the Oreg: 
unteers were drawing to a close andthe benefits of the law were restrict: to 
the volunteers “ ,”’ and did not therefore include those “ to be raise)" — 
Senate Executive Document No. 17, Fifty-first Congress, first session, pao |!. 

The majority of the House of Representatives, relying upon tho 
statement of Mr. Loup, were evidently under the impression that 
these claims are for bounty and would be precedents for paying 
other States vast sums of money, and therefore voted against the 
claim. That impression may be removed by a correct under- 
standing of the facts. If California would send a united de!ega- 
tion to Congress in favor of her just claims they would undoubtedly 
be paid, and Nevada would also receive what honestly belongs to 
her. Nevada is poor and needs the money. She contributed it 
at a time when the nation was in need of troops and when the (:oy- 
ernment could not obtain them without the assistance of the ‘ler- 
ritory of Nevada. : 

The claim of Nevada was so well understood in the Senate that 
it needed no argument to put it upon an appropriation bill. It 
had been considered so often and was so om understood by the 
able and leading men of the Senate who had participated in its 
discussion that as early as March 3, 1891, when an amendment for 
the a of the claims of California, Oregon, and Nevada was 

ing in the Senate, which amendment passed that body, Mr. 

ALE said: 

I want to say to the Senator from Nevada that the Senate is committe to 
these State claims by vote, by sentiment, and it is only a question of time 
when they will pass. 

And on the 31st of May last, when the amendment for the pay- 
ment of the claim of Nevada was pending in the Senate, and which 
was defeated in the House on the strength of the speech 0! ‘Ir. 
Loup, Senator Haw ey, chairman of the Committee on Military 
Affairs, from which the Pacific States’ claims had been twice 
favorably reported, said: 

There eR Sart at eet a0 tots actin. It is just as much due as your 
board bill, you have to pay every month. 

On the same occasion Senator TELLER, who had reporte: the 
claims of California, m, and Nevada in the omnibus bill and 
passed them through the te, rose in his place and said: 

If there are any claims that are jest and proper which the United States 
ought to pay, this is one of them. is as an obligation, in my judg- 
ment, as the national bonds. 3 

I might quote almost-without end statements of leading Sena- 
tors to the same effect. The reports of the committees of tho 
House are equally strong in favor of the equity of these claims. 

I do not want to be understood as claim that the California 


the 


Coligny Seeeae anes SEEAY _ eens. On 

contrary, so far as my knowledge goes, oe ves from 
Californiain both Housss have been yin favor of the justice 
and of the claims of the Pacific Messrs. Clunie, 


‘ J , Morrow,and McKenna and Sen:ior 
were active in their Senator 


PERKINS has been 


ne these claims ever since 
Senate, and I believe that Californ a 
aeons ek aS Seoeeomes of ae 

opposition to paymen 0 
from that source. 
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SPEECH 
HON. OHARLES E. LITTLEFIELD, 


OF MAINE, 
In THE HovusE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Friday, June 1, 1900. 


ving er consideration the joint resolution (H. J. Res. 
are eee en tg erent to the Constitution of the United States — 


TTLEFIELD said: 

a certain, Mr. er, but that the saying that is writ- 
ten in Chronicles is quite y to prove to be true, and it is this: 
«And he said, go yeupand ee and they shall be delivered into 
va pand.” Phat, I think, will turn out later to be the condition 

riends w soppeen e other side upon this proposition. 
Se Speaker, in the discussion of this question, that I shall 
not find it eeeey to become delirious or hysterical over the 
nestion of trusts, I have been sitting here and listening to the 
bate upon the other side, I have heard trusts characterized as 
«hydra-headed monsters,” ‘‘robbers,” ‘‘ thieves,” and the awful 
combinations that were grinding innocent women and children 
into the earth and bringing down prematurely Cimmerian dark- 
ness over the firmament. Assaults upon aggregations of capital 
have been inflammatory, intemperate, and unstinted. 

Notwithstanding all this, I think it is proper to say at the out- 
set that there are tions of capital, that there are corpora- 
tions in this land which are legitimate and useful. The prevail- 
ing phase of modern business development undoubtedly involves 
the aggregation of extensive capital. It contemplates small profits 
and large volume of sales. It also requires the consolidation of 
separate interests, and these work out economies. It is some- 
times the result of the cooperation of individuals representin 
the smaller units. This condition of things has advantages, an 
is subject to disadvan The advantages are that the con- 
sumer to-day, with this peculiarity of development which exists, 
receives and buys his goods cheaper than he ever did before, The 
disadvant are that it eliminates individual competition and 
tends to sin Sies eee rae ee eat aggregation or corpora- 
tion. It is y com and proper for a legislative 
to fulminate its Metsclodion against an evil aggregation, = 
against the corporation that violates the purposes of its organiza- 
tion, and undertakes to oppress the people. 

But where there is one aggregation, where there is one corpo- 
ration that is what might be called a ‘“‘ hydra-headed monster;” or, 
to use the ve and beautiful ngenee of my friend from 
Missouri [Mr. Dz ArmMonp], that “ has its villainous clutch on the 
throat of American energy,” I desire to say, Mr. Speaker, that 
there are hundreds, aye, I may say thousands, that are legitimate 
elements of enterprise, that conserve the interests of the people, 

ble to the general welfare; and hes 

are not to be railed at on this floor or in any campaign. With- 
oct great aggregations of capital no railroads could exist, no 
power could be developed, no spindles could turn, no 
manufactories could turn out the multitudinous products of 
uman unity. The earth could not be compelled to sur- 
render up its magnificent treasures for the uses of men, and it ill 
becomes this great body to make a general and universal assault 
upon capital because it is agurogated or consolidated. It is not 
—— show that vidends are paid, that the business is 
y or that it is centralized and subject to the control 
ofa board 
It is only 


eer ted, it is only when iti 
gated, it is only when it is 
improperly ¢ hen it crusie 

col Ooprana 




























Ww! es out or seeks to crush out 
it is operated to restrain trade and commerce 
blic—that it becomes a proper subject of legis- 

of judicial oo i lai 
ng practically and efficiently 
ba blish the line of Saaeeentn 
e unlawful corporation, aggregation, or 
y well engage the attention of the most acute mind. 
inge from syndicates to corporations, as a mode of 
opoly, does not necessaril 
vial control is quite clear if the principle an- 

ve Bailey is sound when he says: 

legal, it is 
ie & wot true of the corpeFation which sneceeds 
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ciples of sound public policy as when the trust was in existence. It was 
illegal before and is illegal still, and for the same reasons. (Distilling, ete., 
Co. v. The People, 156 Il)., 491.) (1885. ) P 

We all recognize the fact that there are in this country organi- 
zations, aggregations, corporations, trusts, that in their operation 
tend to stifle competition, tend to materially and improperly in- 
jure in their productive capacity our people, and interfere with 
the development of our resources. The Republican party sug- 
gests as an affirmative legal remedy for this condition of things, in 
addition to those which already exist two propositions—a con- 
stitutional amendment and an amendment to the existing law— 
and upon both of these propositions they are met by the Democratic 
party—a party, as I shall demonstrate before I finish the sug- 
gestions which I have occasion to make, uniformly and always of 
obstruction and never of construction. 

NO UNNECESSARY DELAY IN THE LEGISLATION. 

Is it suggested that these measures have been delayed until it is 
so late in the session that they can not receive favorable joint action 
on the part of both Houses, and therefore the majority are charge- 
able with insincerity? It should beremembered that the bill was 
introduced April 7 and referred to the Judiciary Committee; 
that various propositions as to constitutional amendments were 
introduced and referred prior to that time. Nor should it be for- 
gotten, inasmuch as the minority have assumed to refer to the 
deliberations of the committee, that delays occurred in its delibera- 
tion at the request of the minority, and that at no time did the 
minority make any effort to bring about a speedier report to the 
House. More than this. These measures were reported to the 
House May 15 and 16, while the resolution fixing the day of ad- 
journment was not introduced until May 2!. Meanwhile it was 
impossible to arrange by agreement with the minority upon a 
time for their consideration. When attempt to get unanimous 
consent for their consideration was made by the chairman of the 
Judiciary, the gentleman from Tennessee | Mr. RICHARDSON] ob- 
jected. The majority, in order to get consideration at all, were 
compelled to resort to a rule against the united opposition of the 
minority to force consideration at this time. Our Democratic 
friends have obstructed rather than facilitated consideration, and 
now complain because they were not forced to this point earlier, 
This is consistency. Besides, many important matters have occu- 
pied the attention of the-riouse, 

CONSTITUTIONAL AMENDMENT. 

I address myself,in the first instance, to the constitutional 
amendment. What are the objections of our friends on the 
other side to this constitutional amendment? By the way, before 
1 reach those considerations, let me say one word in relation to my 
friend from Massachusetts, who, in my judgment, is unnecessa- 
rily disturbed in relation thereto, He seems to labor under the 
impression that this constitutional amendment has concealed 
within it such tremendous possibilities that it is liable to obliter- 
ate the liberties of mankind—that is, that portion of it included 
within the United States. 

Let me suggest for his consideration that the construction of 
the word ‘‘combination” would be a trifle more apt and proper 
if he would construe it in the connection in which it is used, 
rather than divorce it from its connection and look to the dic- 
tionary for somo other literal application and construction. Let 
me illustrate. 

This amendment provides that Congress shall have power to 
dissolve ‘‘ trusts, monopolies, or combinations.” The gentleman 
from Massachusetts sees trouble in that word ‘‘ combinations” 
for blacksmiths, carriage makers, etc. Now, let me ask him this 
question and let me suggest it to any other doubting friend; let 
me suggest it to my Democratic friends. What does the word 
“trust”? mean in this constitutional amendment? Every man 
here knows what it means in its ordinary use. Has it any other 
meaning? Every man here knows that it has. Will the courts, 
however, hold under this constitutional amendment that the word 
“trusts,” collocated as it is, is intended to apply to the relation 
existing between a trustee and his cesiui que trust, which in 
legal parlance is a trust—that Congress would have power under 
this amendment to define or dissolve such a ‘‘ trust?” That would 
be absurd. The court would construe that word ‘ trust” in con- 
nection with the position which it occupies in the amendment 
and the purpose for which it is obviously used, and would con- 
strue the word “combinations” in exactly the same way. If 
Congress undertook to act capriciously in defining the court 
would unquestionably restrain such action. 

Be not unduly disturbed; the country will still live and the liber- 
ties of the people be preserved. Haveno apprehension about that. 
The obvious meaning of that language as-used in that connection 
would be the rule of construction. No objection is made to this 
amendment by my friends on the other side on that ground. But 
their objections are what? And I address myse!f at the very outset 
to the objections. I may remark in passing that, in accordance 
with their universal history, as I will disclose before I am through, 
the Democracy are arrayed upon the floor of the House voting 
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against a rule to even consider this constitutional amendment 
and this bill which is sug, as an amendment to the law. 
That is consistent with their legislative history in connection with 
trust legislation. 

What are their objections? They are two: First, the constitu- 
tional amendment suggests indirectly that the Constitution does 
not control Congress in legislating outside the limits of the forty- 
five States, and therefore noloyal Democrat can vote for it; second, 
this constitutional amendment interferes with and infringes upon 
the sacred doctrine of States’rights. No onecan blame our Demo- 
cratic friends for their loyalty to and their adulation of the hoary- 
headed doctrine of States’ rights. They were born and bred that 
way. Before I get through with this analysis I wish to demon- 
strate that the amendment which my friend suggests upon that 
point was wisely kept out by the rule adopted here, because other- 
wise, when it came to be analyzed, my friends would feel that they 
had allowed themselves to be ** buncoed ” by their own amendment. 
FIRST DEMOCRATIC OBJECTION—IMPROPER INFERENCE FROM LANGUAGE 

USED 


The first proposition is that this constitutional amendment as 
it reads undertakes indirectly to construe the Constitution con- 
trary to the views entertained by my friends and entertained by 
myself. I pause a moment to render my thanks to my distin- 
guished friend from Missouri for the magnificent encomium that 
he pronounced upon my humble self. After hearing it I felt like 
saying, with the just and devout man of old, ‘Lord, now lettest 
thon thy servant depart in peace” [laughter], for I have great ap- 
prehension that as time goes on and unrolls its web it may be en- 
tirely possible that, while I have the greatest admiration for my 
distinguished friend (which I know he reciprocates) , he may not be 
able, perhaps, to pronounce it again in so handsome and enthu- 
siastic a manner. 

' His proposition is that the Constitution does extend to our 
new possessions, and he apprehended that I differed from the 
majority on that proposition. [ say here and now that in that 
respect I adhere to my view of the Constitution. I believe it to 
be right; I believed it to be right when I announced it; but I do 
not think I am situated perhaps quite as the gentleman from Mis- 
souri and my other Democratic friends are. 1 apprehend that 
there is a possibility that I may be mistaken! It is entirely pos- 
sible that the Supreme Court when they come to pass upon this 
great question may determine it otherwise than I think it should 
be determined. 

I suggest that our friends on the other side are laboring under 
a temporary attack of intellectual biliousness on this subject— 
I will tell you why asI goalong. If my view of the Constitution 
should prove to be correct, there was no occasion for inserting the 
language objected to in the amendment; but there are men, able 
men, good men, who take a contrary view, and if their view is 
correct, this ought to be inserted in the constitutional amendment. 

The proposed amendment reads: 

AxzTicie XVI. 

SectTron 1. All powers conferred by this article shall extend to the several 
States, the Territories. the District of Columbia, and all territory under 
the sovereignty and subject to the jurisdiction of the United States. 

Swc. 2. Congress shall have power to define, regulate, control, prohibit, or 
dissolve trusts, monopolies, or combinations, whether existing in the form 
of a corporation or otherwise. 

The several States may continue to exercise such power in any manner 
notin conflict with the laws of the United States. 

Suc. 3. Congress shall have power to enforce the provisions of this article 
by appropriate legislation. 

Let me submit some suggestions for the consideration of my 
distinguished friend in analyzing the particular language of the 
amendment. 

It is suggested that the fact that ‘‘all territory under the sov- 
ereignty and subject to the jurisdiction of the United States” is 
specifically mentioned gives rise to the sole and necessary infer- 
ence that otherwise such territory would not be included in its 
operation, and that therefore we have terri which we could 
control without constitutional limitations. If the fact of bein 
specifically mentioned necessarily raises this inference, then i 
other localities are also specified, the same inference, for the 
same reason, ought to arise in connection with them. 

The ‘‘several States” are specified. It is quite clear that the 
Constitution now applies to the “ several States,” and therefore no 
legitimate inference arises from their mention that the amendinent 
without this language would not apply to the States. Strictly 
speaking, it may be that their mention was : but inas- 
much as ~ Ae ase of 7 oe ae ve pe States of a 
portion of t power, by some it migh necessary to 
specifically refer to them in order to eliminate the possibility of 
any question as to the scope of the amendment. That the States 
are referred to demonstrates that the inference that the Constitu- 
tion would not operate upon a i. cality unless ified is not the 
only one to be drawn from the fact of cottiiatiien. I doubt v 
much if it was necessary to mention any place or places over whic 
this amendment was to operate. If the , however, does 
not add to, it certainly does not take from or narrow the scope of 





"oe 
the amendment. If it does no good it can do no harm. It is ja) 
to assert that language that some may think it necessary ; s Me 
in order to make this amendment universal in its operaij,, °° 
have any legitimate interpretative force in determinin« ;)}),. ~ — 
construction to be placed upon the language used in {: ain < 
Constitution and the original amendments. 7 

When the great quostion as to how far Congress js oy; 
by constitutional limitations in dealing with our newly ac,.;. 
possessions is determined, it will be determined upon {ho (\. 
tution as it was written then, not as we may undertake ¢, \..,, 
an amendment now. It is what the fathers actually ica; ,.., 
said, not what their children’s children declare that they»... 
and said, either directly or indirectly, that will detery)j,, the 
construction to be placed upon the Constitution. —_ 


ro} le | 


If my view of the Constitution is correct, the use of this },, 
guage may be unnecessary. If, upon the other hand, Jam wr, 
it might be essential. We must concede the possibility of 4... 
struction not in harmony with our views. While this ..... 


question of constitutional construction is in doubt ordina., 
prudence and the exercise of legislative common sense jy¢¢\5.", 
and requires the use of such language in framing an amo). 
ment, which is designed to become a part of our funda, »:. 


law, as will cover all possible contingencies, and eliminate, me . 
element of doubt as to the universality of its operation, 
man surrenders his opinion, much less stultifies his judeme; 
when he exercises such laudable and necessary precaution. 7); 
bugbear is not substantial enough to justify my friends wh, 
agree with me in my construction of the Constitution in yo; 
against this constitutional amendment. 

But I want to call attention for a moment to the precision an4 
ability of my friends on the other side of the House in their y 
of language when they undertake to construct legislation, Ay 
this bears upon my suggestion that they are suffering from tho 
difficulty that I mentioned a few moments ago. In s°ction 9 o/ 
the amendments which they propose, in lieu of section 9 of the 
bill reported from the committee which they are complimentary 
enough to call the ‘‘ Littlefield bill,” the minority of this commit. 
tee, seven great lawyers of this House, the leading lawyers upon 
the Democratic side, with the gentleman from Arkinsas |\Mr, 
TERRY] and the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. De Arnonp) upon 
it, undertake to provide for the care and control of a monopoly in 
the various jurisdictions. I read the whole amendment: 


Sec. 9. That every corporation, association, joint stock company. or part 

nership formed or made, or managing or carrying on its busines 
or in part, for the purpose of controlling or monopolizing, or in such iia 
as to control or monopolize, or tend to control or monopolize, the manufactur 

roduction, or sale of any article of commerce or mechandise, i) /:) r 
interstate commerce or commerce with foreign countries, or for the purpose «f 
controlling or increasing or decreasing the cost or price of the same to th 
purchaser, user, or consumer thereof, for the purpose of preventing. « in 
such manner as to prevent, competition, or of preventing competition int 
manufacture, production, or sale thereof, is, for the purposes of 1! 
hereby declared to be illegal and a monopoly; and all such cor; 
associations, joint stock companies, and eens their officers, agent 
ma and attorneys are hereby forbidden and prohibited froin shi 
or pultiag in transit any such article of commerce or merchandise to any tut 
Territory, foreign country OR PLACE, outside the State, Territory, OF 1’! 
in which it was manufactured or uced, and from selling or offering t 
any such article or merchandise to be so shipped or put into any such { 
counter the private or personal use of the consignee; and for any viv 
of this provision shall be deemed guilty of an offense against the iil: 
and on conviction shall be punished by a fine of not less than ¢ ry 
om «na and by imprisonment not less than thirty days nor more tha 
mon 


tions, associations, joint-stock companies, and partner 
ships as above declared illegal shall be, and hereby are, forbidden and ro 
hibited the use of the United States mail in aid or furtherance of any such 
usiness or purposes, and all laws now in force for the prevention of the 
fraudulent use of the mails, so far as the same may be applicable, shall ap) 'y 
in the execution of such prohibition. ; 
tion, association, joint-stock company, or partners) 
may be against at the suit of ony Rerece or persons, or corpora 
tion, or association, or by and in behalf of the United States, and purp 
enjoinci and restrained fro: 





m doing or carrying on any interstate or forcig 
commerce whatever, either with the States or the Territories of the Un 
States or the District of Columbia, or any foreign country; and no arti 
commerce produced, or manufactured, or owned and dealt in by any> 
corporation, association, joint-stock company, or partnership s0 organi’. 
formed, , or carrying on business, shall tra@sported or carried 
without the State or Territory ia which produced or manufactured. or 
which same may be, or without the of Columbia if produced, manu 
or found therein, by any individual, corporation, or comme) 
carrier, in 7 whatever. All such articles of commer. s!! 
in violation of the provisions of this act, shall be forfeited to tho | 
States, and may be seized by ong mneeno} or deputy marshal of the | 
States, or by any person duly authorized by law to make such svi’ nd 
when so seized shall be condemned by like proceedings as those provide" 
law for the forfeiture, and condemnation of property imported intc 
the United States contrary to law. 


Bear in mind that eee ny to the theory of my friends upon 
the other side there are only political jurisdictions, a State, 
a Territory, and foreign countries. When upon their theo 
you have said “State,” when upon their construction you bv? 
said “Territory,” that takes in o and unorganized terti- 
tory, Porto Rico.and the Philippine Archipelago; and whe i 
have said ‘‘ foreign country,” you then include everythiny 1° 
line of political jurisdictions. That is, you would ordinar) 
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think you did. Now, my friends, when they try to write an 
amendment, do not think that they do, and I want to show this 
House, inasmuch as they are so hypercritical and so hypersensi- 
tive as to the first section of this amendment, how they undertake 
to provide for a territory that they could not very well describe. 
Here is the way they doit. They prohibit “shipping or putting 
in transit any such article of commerce or merchandise to any 
State, Territory, foreign country ”— 

And having stated that, then what do they say? They have 
found that peculiar and nondescript thing, some geographical area 
on the face of the earth that our Democratic friends can not de- 
scribe as a State, as a Territory, or as a foreign country, and how 
do they describe it? They say, 

State, Territory, foreign country, “or place.” 

{Laughter on the Republican side. } 

here is somewhere on the surface of the earth a political 
subdivision that is a ‘‘place.” [Laughter.| They do not know 
where it is; they do not know how to describeit. It is not under 
any jurisdiction that they can define, but it is a ‘‘place,” and they 
do not want any trust-made goods transported into a ‘‘place.” 
And there is another provision in this bill in which they say it 
shall not be transported from a ‘‘place” to a “place,” from the 
unknown to the unknown. And this peculiar and indetinite un- 
known and indescribable locality, it is to be noticed, is supposed to 
be “outside” of a State or Territory. And yet ee 
friend from Missouri [Mr. Dz ARMOND] stands up here, for about 
an hour and a quarter, and undertakes to convince himself and 
his loyal Democratic friends that we did not use exactly the kind 
of language that we ought to use when we drew this constitutional 
amendment. 

Well, we did not say ‘‘place.” I want to tell you that. We 
knew better than to do that. There isa sample copy of Demo- 
cratic constructive legislation. [Laughter on the Republican 
side.} And every Democrat, if he has the courage, will have the 
chance a little later to vote or try to vote into the statute a dec- 
laration that there is somewhere in some locality a geographical 
area that can only be described asa ‘‘place.” {Laughter on the 
Republican side.| This is straining at a gnat and swallowing a 
camel of unusual size. 

Mr. DE ARMOND. Will the gentleman permit me? 

Mr. LITTLEFIELD. Yes. 

Mr. DEARMOND. Will you permit the suggestion that as to 
the bill ae has been given under the rule to amend? 

Mr. LITTLEFIELD. Yes. 

Mr. DEARMOND. And if‘there is one ‘ place” too many we 
can get rid of it. But I should like to ask the gentleman what is 
meant by this language in section 1—— 

Mr. LITTLEFI . Of the bill? 

MrsDE ARMOND. Of the constitutional amendment? What 
is meant by this: 


All powers conferred by this article shall extend to the several States, | 


Territories, the District of Columbia, and all territory under the sovereignty 


the geatiemen from New York [Mr. Ray]; I like to see his smil- 
ing face. 

_Mr. TERRY. I would ask the gentleman, under his construc- 
tion of the law and the Constitution and all those other things, 
whether the District of Columbia is a part of the United States? 

Mr. LITTLEFIELD. In my opinion itis. I have justanswered 
that same question, but I will answer it again. I wish to be ac- 
commodating. I think that territory is a part of the United 
States, and soI think is the Philippine Archipelago. I can reiter- 
ate these answers all day. 

Mr. TERRY. Why, then, did you use the words ‘ District of 
Columbia” after you had said ‘‘ the United States?” 

Mr. LITTLEFIELD. For the same reason I have already given 
you in relation to the Philippine Archipelago. Let me ask you, 
what did you mean by “ place ” when you put that in your amend- 
ment? By the way, whatisa‘‘ place,” anyhow? Tell us what itis. 

Mr. TERRY. The place outside of which the article was man- 
ufactured;' that is all. 

Mr. LITTLEFIELD. Haven't you already described that? 

Mr. TERRY. It will not take a very great stretch of the intel- 
lect, if you take it in its proper connection, to see that it is a 
proper thing to say. 

Mr. LITTLEFIELD. I read it in its connection, and [ will 
pull it out of its connection. I will read it in and I will read it 
out, as far as that is concerned. 

Mr. TERRY. It means the place outside of which the article 
was manufactured. 

Mr. LITTLEFIELD. Outside of a State, outside of a Territory, 
outside of a foreign country, from place to place. {Laughter on 
the Republican side.] Now, Ihave a good many things to say 

Mr. TERRY. I will not take much of yourtime. Instead of 
using the words ‘‘ District of Columbia” there, you might have 
simply said ‘‘p!ace outside of which it is manufactured.” The 
District of Columbia is neither a ‘‘State,” nor a ‘*‘ Territory,” nor 
a ‘foreign country.” 

Mr. LITTLEFIELD. Well, if we had been using language in 
that indeterminate, inconclusive, and, shall I say, unintelligent, 
way, it would have been just as well tohavesaid * place; but I do 
not like that kind of expression, so far as | am concerned, 

Mr. NOONAN; Just a word. 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LITTLEFIELD. Do not bother me just now. [ have 
many suggestions that I wish to make, and they will interest you 
@ great deal more than those that I have made. You need not 

worry about that. When I get pretty well along-——— 

Mr. NOONAN. I simply want to ask if the thirteenth amend- 
ment to the Constitution is Democratic construction or Repub- 
lican construction? 

Mr. LITTLEFIELD. Itisnoteither construction, I will tell you 
that. Let me answer your question. Some law professors have 
used the thirteenth amendment to the Constitution, adopted in 
ist, for the purpose of undertaking to demonstrate what the 
fathers meant in 1787. They may succeed in imposing that upon 





and subject to the jurisdiction of the United States. 

Does the gentleman hold that the States, the Territories, and 
the District of Columbia are not under the sovereignty and juris- 
diction of the United States, or does he hold that this is a repeti- 
tion? If you want to be so very precise—- 

Mr. LITTLEFIELD. Yes; be entirely precise. Carve it out 
cameo-like, 

Mr. DE ARMOND. Might it not be well to omit the words ‘‘ and 
all territory under the sovereignty and subject to the jurisdiction 
of the United States?” 

Mr. LITTLEFIELD. You want to know what the gentleman 
says about that. ‘‘ The gentleman” has already stated his views 
upon it, but he will briefly restate them again. In the first place, 
I think that age would cover “ place.” And if there is any- 
thing anywhere that is only a ‘‘ place,” and the United States has 
any jurisdiction over it, you undertake by your amendment to 
assume tocover that. I say that I donot think it necessary to use 
the the hentia view of the Constitution. I repeat it again 
for the , but I do not undertake to stand here, and it 
ill becomes any Republican or Democrat, to stand here in 
view of the fact that in the history of the construction of the Con- 
stitution from the days of John Marshall down to Mr. Chief 
Justice Fuller, who now presides over the greatest court in the 
civilized world, many of the decisions of the Supreme Court upon 
constitutional ques have been rendered by a divided court, 
and many of them by a majority of one--I say it ill becomes an 
man, Republican or Democrat, to undertake to assert his indi- 
vidual and say that it is not possible for the contrary to 

the that history. So that it is legitimate and 
of precaution, to insert this language. 


. Does the gentleman from Arkansas want 


if the gentleman consents. : 
Yes. I ama good deal as he was with 


| people who are credulous and uninformed, but they can not im- 
| pose it upon any intelligent man. [Applause on the Republican 
| side. } 

| Mr. NOONAN. But the word “place” is used there, and the 
expression “‘ any place subject to the ‘jurisdiction ” of the United 
States. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. That is a proper use of language thero, 
They have not said ‘‘ territory ” and all that. 

Mr. FLEMING. The same use as we use. 

Mr. LITTLEFIELD. Very good. Iam glad the gentleman has 
discovered the thirteenth amendment. ‘‘ Place,” as there used, it 
is claimed, relates to territory that otherwise would not be reached 
by the Constitution. If it is admitted that the minority used the 
word in that sense in their amendment their last state is worse 
than theirfirst. Has the gentleman spoken to the gentleman from 
Arkansas? Has he told him that the committee in their report use 
the word ‘‘ place” proposed as an amendment to the amendment 
as it is used in the thirteenth amendment? 

Mr. NOONAN. Not at all. 

Mr. LITTLEFIELD. It is ‘‘another place.” [Laughter.] I 
hope if the brethren find anything that is entertaining to them at 
any time they will be kind enough to suggest it. 

Mr. DE ARMOND. That leads me to suggest a question. I 
understand the gentleman from Maine to say that the office of 
this section—that is, the first section—is mere transportation of 
these articles, provided his view of the Constitution is incorrect, 
and to be held that the old Constitution does not go out any- 
where— 

Mr. LITTLEFIELD. I beg your pardon. 

. Mr. DE ARMOND. I understood the gentleman to say that 
the office of this first section was to afford transportation facili- 
ties to this sixteenth article, provided that it be held that the 
Constitution of its own vigor does not go to the outlying posses- 
sions. 
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Mr, LITTLEFIELD. What you heard the gentleman from 
Maine say, if you listened, was that the office of this language 
was to provide against any possible contingency of an adverse 
constitutional construction, 

Mr. DE ARMOND. Now, I wish to ask the gentleman one or 
two questions, if not really one. The first question is why, if 
that construction be put upon the Constitution, it is necessary to 
have this provision in the Constitution? If that construction be 
put upon the Constitution, if Congress is all-powerful and every- 
thing, why is it necessary to take care of the protection of this 
sixteenth amendment against adverse construction, and why 
limit it; why may it not take care of the entire Constitution? 
[Applause on the Democratic side. 

Mr. LITTLEFIELD, I will te 
such a conundrum, 

Mr. DE ARMOND. 1 do not expect you to answer it. 

Mr. LITTLEFIELD. The gentleman knows that there are 
people who, upon their theory of the Constitution, claim that some 
of its pees may apply now to all territory, and some may 
not, The gentleman very well knows that no man can, with pos- 
itiveness, state what that eonstruction in the end will be, and 
the gentleman very well knows that his last suggestion has been 
covered entirely by the answers that I have already made, It 
can not take care of the entire Constitution, as it does not pur- 
port to. I say it ill becomes the Democrats of this House to state 
that as one of the reasons why they do not vote for this constitu- 
tional amendment. Something has been said about a great deal 
of hypocrisy in connection with these measures, I will not get 
down to that subject. I am not going to take time to bandy 
words about hypocrisy in the matter, although there has been 
some poeneennes given, and the facts will justify the statement. 
I shall not say that there has been hypocrisy on the part of the 
Democracy, but I say here and now that I will demonstrate it in 
connection with trust legislation before I am through. 

That is all that I care to say about that branch of the objection. 

SECOND DEMOCRATIC OBJBCTION—INFRINGES STATES’ RIGHTS. 

The other branch is this: The gentleman from Missouri says and 
the gentleman from Arkansas says they ought to have the privi- 
lege of amending this constitutional amendment, so that it would 
be concurrent. I ask the attention of the House to an analysis of 
that beautiful proposition. Its feasibility is argued by the gen- 
tleman from Arkansas, and he illustrates it by the fact.that the 
United States Government now punishes for counterfeiting and 
the State governments also punish for counterfeiting. The power 
that exists to-day over this subject between Congressand the sev- 
eral Statesis divided. Between them they possessitall, Congress 
exercises its powers solely by virtue of the interstate-commerce 
clause of the Constitution, which reads as follows: 

To regulate commerce with foreign nations, and among the several States, 
and with the Indian tribes. 

When persons, corporations, trusts, or syndicates avail them- 
selves of the facilities of interstate commerce, then they subject 
themselves to Congressional contro!. When any article becomes 
an item of interstate commerce, then the national power operates 
upon it. Until then Congress has nocontrol, and its control ceases 
when the article ceases to be an item of interstate commerce. 
Upon the other hand, the State has the sole control until the line of 
interstate commerce is reached, when its power ceases. The State 
has no power to obstruct, interfere with, or control interstate com- 
merece. The line which divides interstate and local commerce is 
the line of division between the two jurisdictions. 

It is simply a legal he, gar ae to increase the power of Con- 
gress upon any practicable plan without decreasing the powers 
of the State, and this amendment does undertake to and will, if 
adopted, decrease to the extent of its terms the powers of the 
States; and hence the objection = men who believe in State rights, 
and hence the suggestion by my friends on the other side that con- 
current power is what they want. They have stood here com- 
plaining and finding fault for not having been allowed to offer an 
amendment for consideration. Why? Because they have not been 
allowed to modify the amendment—this amendment to the Consti- 
tution—by introducing this provision providing for concurrent 

wer, 

You may look over the reportof the minority, and you will not 
find any suggestion of any such amendmentin terms. You will 
not find any suggestion to the Judiciary Committee, where 
they had the privilege of discussing it and whose deliberations they 
participated in and have commented upon in the course of this 
debate. Concurrent legislative power in this is simply 
a legal absurdity. That means equal power, power in the same 
degree, to the same extent. What would it mean when applied 
to these different things we re to remedy? Itineans 
the State could the power, and the United States could 
exercise the same power to the same extent and to the same degree. 
Both have equal power. Now, if they eran to be inconsist- 
ent, one was in conflict with the other, w: under that proposi- 
tion would prevail? , 


you. I was expecting just 


ee 


If New Jersey saw fit to declare that a certain corporation wag 
legitimate, innocuous, and wise, and the United States Govern. 
ment should undertake to say that they would dissolve that 
corporation, which one of these concurrent and equal powers 
would prevail? Neither; and you would have paralysis of legis. 
lative action, That is the Democratic theory of amending {ho 
Constitution; putting in a eens that could not be effectively 
exercised by either, unless it was exercised on exactly paral|¢| 
lines. Ifconditions that now prevail continue to prevail, and there 
is no reason to expect otherwise, there would be inconsistent levis. 
lation throughout the length and breadth of the land, and you 
would have a worse condition than exists to-day. And now they 
rail because they haven't been allowed to vote for that proposition, 
These are the only objections that our Democratic friends haye to 
the constitutional amendment. 

BRYAN’S PLAN. 

I want to call your attention now to a suggestion made by a 
gentleman for whom I suppose my Democratic friends have the 
greatest respect. I refer to our distinguished fellow-citizen 
who, during the last four years, has apparently been standing 
upon a mental eminence looking out over the country and crying 
out: Oh, America, America, how often would I have gathered 
thee ‘“‘as a hen gathereth her chickens under her wing, and ye 
would not!” Andshe will not, [Laughter and applause on the 
Republican side. | 

1 have great admiration for Mr. Bryan. Heisan orator of great 
ability and a distinguished public character; a man upright in 
his private character. I have no doubt upon his lines he may be 
sincere, but 1 can not say that I think my friend Bryan is really a 
great lawyer. I am going to read what he suggested as a remedy 
for the great trust problem, This is from a speech he delivered 
in Chicago: 

One method has occurred to me, and to me it seems a complete method. 
It may not commenditself to you. If you have something better, I shal! ac- 
cept it in che eee of this which I am about to suggest. But themethod t! 
oceurs to me is this: That Congress should pass a jaw providing that no 
poration organized in any State should do business outside of the Statc in 
which it is organized until it receives from some power created by Congress 
a license authorizing it to do business outside of its own State. Now, if tho 
corporation must come to this body created by Congress to secure permiss on 
to do business outside of the State, then the license can be granted upon c on 
ditions which will, in the first place, prevent the watering of stock; in tio 
second place, prevent monopoly in any branch of business, and, third, pr 
vide for publicity as to all of the transactionsand business of the corporation. 

Now, the joke about that is that it does not relate to interstate 
commerce at all; it simply suggests, upon Mr. Bryan’s compre- 
hension of the legal proposition, that Congress can control a local 
corporation in a State by reason of the mere fact that it happened 
to be organized in another State. Every lawyer knows that the 
Congress of the United States has no more control over sucha 
corporation, under such circumstances, than it has over the pre- 
cession of the equinoxes. There happened to be a man in the 
audience who knew that, and this followed: 

“A Voice "— 

I suppose it was the “ voice of one crying in the wilderness.” 
{ Laughter. } . 

“A Voice. Colonel”— 

That brought him up. Perhaps I should state here, in order 
that the facts may be fresh in our minds, that the ‘‘ Colonel” had 
recently returned from the ensanguined camping ground of tho 
serried ranks of the armies of the United States, where he had 
courageously braved the daugers inherent in unripe fruit, impure 
water, and unsanitary conditions [laughter on the Republican 
side], and he was still ‘‘ Colonel.” 

A Vorcz. Colonel, would such a law be constitutional? 

Mr. Bryan. I was coming to that. I am glad you mentioned it. Whatl 
mean to say 18 that Congress ought oy, suchalaw. If it is unconstitu- 
tional, and so declared by the Supreme Court, Iam in favor of an amendment 
to the Constitution that will give to Congress— 

I want to commend this to the distinguished gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. BatLey], who is ready to adopt a constitutional 
amendment provided he can have itinthe homeopathicform. lie 
does not want it in the allopathic, to apply to every trust, but he 
wants it in the homeopathic, to apply to only those engaged in in- 
terstate commerce, hat is there about trusts that will drift 
around in States and not engage in interstate commerce, that they 
shou!d be protected by the suggestion of the gentleman from Tex:s’ 
I submit this to the consideration of the gentleman from Texas. 

Mr. Bryan says: 

Iam in favor of an amendment to the Constitution that will give to Con- 
gress the powor to destroy every trust in the country. 

This amendment will do it, Under the Constitution as it is 
Congress can not doit. Now, our Democratic friends have t)i's 
proposition: *‘Choose you day whom ye will serve.” At 
5 o'clock you will have an opportunity to register your votes. 
The gentleman from New York [Mr, Cummines] contends that 
this is not Mr. Bryan’s amendment. Bryan has never suggested 
any form of amendment; Itis Mr. Bryan’s amendment because 
he wants one that will go to the root of the maiter and tear out 






























































ust,and this amendment will ieee teerceceshe | which thar peapses to autherion 0, Baie toda toto penvidat that purpose b 
‘the power upon Congress. Choose you whom ye will 
Bryan, the gentleman from Texas [ Mr. BaiLey], or the 
who heads the minority on the Judiciary Committee— 

hen you come to vote upon this constitutional amendment. 
These quotations from the oe of the court in the Knight case 
will illustrate the futility of the suggestion of Mr. Bryan: 

It can not be denied that the power of a State to protect the lives, health, 

d property of its citizens, and to preserve good order and — morals, 
~ wer to govern men and things within the limits of its dominion,” is a 

7 er originally and always belonging to the States, not surrendered by 
a Gene Government, nor directly restrained by the Constitu- 
ane States, and weuaialy ae 
* * . 

*h oitn to commerce . within the Jurisdiction of the United 

cai which b which does not belong to commerce is within the jurisdic- 
¢ tion of the panes power of saa State. 


every tr 

conferrin 

serve—Col. 
ntleman 


them to the 
tion. of the 


in the ight of with settled ‘imtinten that the act of Taly?, 1890, was 
Congress did not — thereby to assert the power to deal with 
directly as such; or to limit and restrict the rights of corporations 
sweated y the States or citizens of the States in the acc Salettice, C ge ol, or 
Cispoaition of property. (United States vs. £. C. Knight Co., 156 U. 6.) 


Instead of hiring a hall, my friend Colonel Bryan oat to hire 
a lawyer, and then he might come somewhere near making a val- 
uable suggestion. [Laughter. ] 

BILL AMENDING SHERMAN ANTI-TRUST ACT. 


Inasmuch as the minority have in caucus expressed an inten- 
tion of supporting the committee bill, it is not necessary to now 
refer to its provision except to say that in the opinion of the com- 
mittee it goes to the verge of Constitutional power. 

I come now to the minority report on the bill. Ican not spend 
much time upon it. Iam going to pick out a few sample bricks 
to illustrate the capacity manifested by my distinguished friends 
on the other side whenever they undertake to make a law. 


ILLUSTRATIONS OF LACK OF CAPACITY OF DEMOCRACY TO CONSTRUCT 
LEGISLATION. 


Their proposed section 11, reads: 


Seo. 11. That every contract, combine, device, trust, or combination in the 
form of trust or otherwise, or conspiracy, tending to create a monopoly in 
the manufacture, production, sale, exchange, transportation, or dea ing ir 
any article of commerce or merchandise, entering into trade or commerce 
among the States or with foreign countries, or designed to create impedi- 
menta to, or resulting in restrictions to such trade or commerce or aids to 
commerce, or to limit or —e the manufacture or production of such 
articles or merchandise, for the purpose of increasing or decreasing, or 
operating in such manner, or with s such result, as to increase or decrease the 
price of such article or merchandise to the user or consumer, for the purpose 
of preventing competition in the manufacture, production, sale, exchange, 
transportation, or ing in such articles or merchandise, or to give power 
to charge unreasonable prices for merchandise or articles produce or manu- 
factured to be bought, sold, gomen ed, dealt in, or transported in such trade 
or commerce, or for the purpose of posing, or insuch manner as to impose, 
unjust or onerous restrictions upon, or impediments to, the lawful business 
of any person, company, or orepenaon engaged in the production or manu- 
facture of such merchandise or articles, is hereby declared to be illegal and 
a monopoly within the oe of this act, and every person who shall make, 
or enter ftoy a or epnsese in any such contract, combine, device, trust, or 
commenasion. 2p the form of trust or otherwise, or TT iracy, or shall be 

romoter thereof or officer or nt therein, shall ed guilty ofa 
= emeanor, and on conviction thereof shall be aaabded by a fine of not 
ae five hundred dollars and not exceeding five thousand dollars and 
by imprisonment not less than six months and not exceeding one year. 


It will be seen that it attempts to control the ‘‘ manufacture, 
production, and sale” of articles that enter “into trade or com- 
merce” without reference to the fact as to whether it actually 
becomes a part of interstate commerce or whetber the acts pro- 
hibited interfere in any way with interstate commerce, and in this 
respect it is clearly unconstitutional. 

It is difficult to specify an article that does not sooner or later 
enter intointerstate commerce, and it is only when it does soenter 
that it can be controlled, This section attempts to control it be- 
fore that time. 


Their section 18 reads: 


won 1. ed eres res eer State or Territory shall, in any law against 

binations, or monopolies, provide t that no foreign cor- 

ion, sotnbetosk: Semapeny, oF or nae or st older 

to or in in any such trust, combine, 

any ‘yiek shall be permitted to carry on or do 

or have any office or place of business, in such State, or shall 

to regulate oF + or suppress the business of any such corpora- 

or prohibit — sale or offering for sale in 

Pabticle on mts or merchandise produced aa ore every such pong 

or partnership carrying on, or attem g to ca on, 

or have an ce or place of business — and all its 

oureied thereto, shall be eubject to the operation 

law, to Ee pean ee and in the same manner as 

ized, or formed in such State and 
ae made 


d not brought therein; and 

amnanE on te ane wer ching upon the power of 
among the States or with foreign nations: 

such articles or merchandise may be shipped and 
State or Territory for the personal and private use 


tt was 
framed. 
monopol 


to suspend the operation of the interstate- 
waive it, under principle of the Wilson 
bition of the sale of intoxicating liquor, 


to legislate at will, even if the legislation in- 
commerce. One of the interesting things 
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whic h they propose to authorize a State to do is to provide tat no 

‘stockholder ” of a foreign corporation interested in a trust ‘‘shall 
be permitted to carry on or do any business, or have any office or 
place of business in such State.” “Under this, an owner of a single 
share of stock in such a foreign corporation could not do any 
business of any kind in such State, and as he could not have any 
oftice or place of business, an owner of a single share could not 


practice any profession which required the use of an office. This 
is certainly drastic enough. 
The American Sugar Refining Company, for instance, has 11, 000 


stockholders, and it is probable that a very large proportion of 

them reside in States other than that in which the company was 
organized. Say 6,000, for the purposes of illustration, are or would 
be engaged in business. Then, under this bill, there would be 6,000 
people whom it would be possible to wholly deprive of the power 
or right to do business of any kind merely because they held the 
stock asinvestment, They should include’ bondholders. It may 
be that amore preposterous proposition has been presented before; 
if so, [ have never heard of it. 

Their proposed section 14 provides: 


Sec. 14. That every corporation, association, joint-stock co mpany, or 
partnership in the United States, or any Territory thereof, or in the District 
of Columbia, whether organized or formed under and pursuant to the laws 
of the United States or of a State or of a Territory, owning or controlling 
any plant or business, or a majority of the stock in any plant it or busin 
similar to its own, in any other Siate, Territory, or place outside of the one 
in which it was first chartered, organized, or formed, shall, be fore being 
permitted to ship, consign, take, carry, or transport, or sell or de liv { 
shipment to any State or Territory, or into or from the District of Columbi 
or any foreign country, any article ‘of commerce or me rchandise of its 
production or manufacture, or receive consignmentsor shipments of arti: 
of commerce or merchandise, manufactured or produced in any othe | St 
or Territory, or in the District of Columbia, or any foreign country, fle in 
the office of the Secretary of State of the United States a certified oon of its 
articl " of incorporation, association, or partnership, together with a di / 
verified statement showing the article or articles or merchandise mena 
tured, produced, or dealt in by it or intended to be manufactured, produce 
or dealt in by it, a copy of its by-laws, rules, and regulations; the names ae 
places of residence of its officers and ‘stockholac a; the amount of its capital 
stock and the amount thereof actually issued; the amount thereof ac tually 
paid in in cash; the nature and value of the pro verty owned by it, and also 
a full stateme nt of all its debts and liabilities; the number of its empl oye es 
ana wages paid; the divide nds paid, if any; the amount of ita surplus, if any: 
the character of additions and improvements made each year and the cost 
thereof, and a statement of its operating and other expenses, together w ith 
a balance sheet showing ite profits and losses; and hall annuity thereayter 
file in said office a report Verified by a majority of the directors of a corpo- 
ration, or by a majority of the members of an association, joint stovk eom- 
pany. or partnership, showing the same Jacts as then existing, and shall, 

fore shipping, or offering or attempting to ship, or sell or deliver for ship- 
ment,or putin the way for transit, to any other State or Territory, or t! 
District of Columbia, or any fore ign country, any article of commerce or 
merchandise manufactured, produced, or dealt in by it, plainly and conspicu 
ously stamp thereon, when susceptible of being so stamped, and al mn 
the outside of packages bowes, or tanks containing the same, the name o of 
the article or merchandise, and the name of the corpor ation, associati: 
— stock company, or partnership manufacturing, producing, or dea! in g 
n the same, and the place from and to which it is to be shipped or transport vd. 

Every such corporation, association, or partnership as referred to in this 
section, and every officer, agent, or attorney thereof, that shall ship, or offer 
or attempt to ship, or sell or deliver for shipment, or put in the way of trai ustt, 
to any other State or Territory, or to the District of Columbia, or to any fore: i. 
country, any article or merchandise dealt in, manufactured, or produced by 
or shall ‘violate or Jail to comply with any of ‘the provisions of this section, sh al 
be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor, and on conviction thereof shall be punished 
by a fine of not less than $500 and not exceeding $5,000, and by imprisonment of 
not less than six months and not more than one y ear, 


Here we haye the word “ place” again. 

The fact which determines what corporations, firms, etc., are 
subject to the provisions of this section is simply whether it owns 
or controls any plant or business or a majority of the stock in 
any plant or business similar to its own in any “ other State, Ter- 
ritory, or place outside of the one in which it was first chartered, 
organized, or formed,” etc. 

Observe that they do not pr ovide that the corporations or insti- 
tutions in regard to which they legislate shali be engaged in 
interstate commerce or shall be engaged in crushing out compe- 
tition or that they shall be monopolies. They do not undertake 
in this section to deal with this juggernaut, this ‘‘ hydra-headed 
monster.” They submit this bald, naked proposition. A firm 
organized and doing business, for instance, in the city of Wash- 
ington can not have a place of business of similar character in 
Baltimore unless it first files a long rigmarole of details specified 
in regard to publicity. 

Next, what? ‘That it shall before shipping or attempting to ship 
any of its goods brand them with the name of the article, the 
name of the firm selling same, and the place to which if is to be 
shipped. 

Next, : what? Having provided that a firm which has a place of 
business in two States, though not in any way connected w ith a 
trust—there is no suggestion of a trust made in this section—after 
having complied with these provisions with reference to publi icity 
and the requirement that they shall brand their goods before un- 
dertaking to ship them, they go further, and say that they shall 
not be shipped af all. That is the proposition; that is the pro- 

Democratic legislation. Here is the language: 


Every such corporation, association, or ie as referred to in this 
section. and every officer, agent, or attorney thereof, that shall ship, or offer 


re 
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or attempt to ship, or sell or deliver for shipment, or put in the way of transit, 
to any other State or Territory, or to the District of Columbia, or to any 
foreign country, any article or merchandise dealt in, manufactured, or pro- 
duced by it, or shall violate or fail to comply with any of the provisions of 
this section. shall be deemed gens of a misdemeanor, and on conviction 
thereof shall be punished by a fine of not less than five hundred dollars and 
not exveeding five thousand dollars,and by imprisonment of not less than six 
months and not more than one year. 

A couple of barbers, composing a firm having a shop in Wash- 
ington and another in Baltimore and selling ordinary articles of 
toilet use, or cigars, which are often sold in such places, would, 
under this pro legislation, be required to file this list giving 
publicity to all their affairs; if they undertake to shipa razor or a 

-cake of soap from Washington to Baltimore they must brand it, 
and after having branded it, they can not take it from one city 
to the other, even though one of them carries it in his pocket, and 
thus ‘‘puts it in the way of transit” without being subject to a 
fine of $509 and imprisonment for six months. 

It may be that the crushing out of the *‘ hydra-headed monster ” 
involves necessarily a monumental absurdity of this character, but 
I respectfully request to be allowed to dissent. 

That is the practical operation of this legislation proposed by 
my friends of the Democracy. I understand our Democratic 
friends are to be invited to vote for this amendment. It is very 
fortunate for us that they thus illustrate before the country their 
capacity to construct legislation—that they have had the high 

rivilege of putting into their re some things that they would 
ike to offer as amendments to this bill. 


PROPOSITION TO SUSPEND TARIFF ON TRUST-MADE ARTICLES. 


I now come to the favorite panacea of our friends, the Democ- 
racy, for this gigantic disease, the trust. Section 12 provides: 


That whenever the President of the United States shall be satisfied that 
the price of any commodity or article of merchandise has been enhanced in 
consequence of any monopoly as defined in this act, he shall issue his procla- 
mation suspending the collection of all customs duties or import taxes on 
like articles of merchandise or commodities brought from foreign countries. 
Such suspensions shall continue as long as such en cement in price of such 
commodity or article of merchandise exists, and until revoked by the proc- 
lamation of the President. 


My first objection—it may be a Democratic objection—is this: 
There never was attempted to be written into the statute books 
of any State or of the United States a provision so violently im- 
perial and czar-like as this proposition. It gives to the President 
of the United States the power to enforce upon an organization 
which is assumed to be criminal, for the express purpose of pun- 
ishment, and that punishment is expected to be business ruin, the 
penalty of the law without even giving the offending party the 
right to be heard. The President brings the charge; he tries the 
cause; he renders judgment, and heexecutesthe sentence. If ihat 
is not Cxwsarism, if that is not imperialism, if that is not central- 
ization run mad, I ask you to distinguish it. Search the records 
of this country or any other and see if you can find anything that 
willequal it. Nocourt within the borders of Christendom ought 
to countenance for one moment a statute which, under any cir- 
cumstances, so flagrantly violates the fundamental law as to au- 
thorize any man to pass upon the guilt or innocence of any other 
man or set of men without allowing them an opportunity to be 
heard. It is only in the infernal regions that they determine a 
cause without hearing. Yet that is the proposition,of our friends 


on the‘other side. 

This arbitrary power is in no sense lel with the power vested 
in the President under a =e ovine = clause in a treaty, where he 
only has to perform an act dependent upon the existence of a 
fact over which he has no control, as its existence is determined 
by the action of an tenon power. Under this section he 
has the power to det ne ex parte whether a crime had been 
committed, and then proceed to punish on the Democratic theory 
by ruining the criminal. As the tariff must be s ded upon 
all such articles, innocent parties who were dependent upon the 
tariff for success would have to meet the fate of the guilty. 
Again, it is only to be suspended when the “price is enhanced,” 
but the great weapon of the trust is to crush competition by low- 
ering prices, and while this interesting process was going on under 
this section they would have the benefit of the tariff, as it can 
only be suspended while the “ price is enhanced.” I deny wholly 
the efficacy of this legal nostrum. 

SUGAR AND OIL CONTRASTED. 


Let me call attention to two of the trusts 


t and the Standard Oil trust. In order to be able to 
stand _— of —— 
oppressively upon general . Upon 
= the nhoring man, I have made @ caloulation 
how much the average American 
pays per capita for oil, for 
Septeeate cman ot consum & 
rice: I took the aggrega consumption 
The who'eeale price’ I took the same facts in relation to wheat. I 
found that according to this computation the seventy-six millions 
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of people in the United States paid per capita for oil during a sin 
gle year 36 cents; that they paid per capita for sugar §2.\)9, an4 
for wheat $4.74. — 

The inference from this is thatif these trusts are equally oy, reg. 
sive, then when the Standard Oil Company oppresses tlie },1\,|,, 
once the ogee trust oppresses it eight times. pre 


_ Its clutch is eight 
times as villainous upon “the throat of American energy.” ~ 


HAVEMEYER ON TRUSTS. 


Now, I want to call your attention to the author of the sugar 
trust, an eminent Democrat, Mr. Havemeyer, who, in his tesi. 
mony before the Industrial Commission, states this proposition. 

The mother of all trusts is the customs tariff bill. 


And then he has the monumental assurance in that same stato. 
ment to say that the tariff upon sugar should be doubled. 
In order that this illustration may be intelligently apprehendeg 
and the real animus of an ideal trust disclosed, I will allow \;' 
Havemeyer to speak for himself, . 


Senator MALLORY. Now, I also understand you toimply at least that j¢ 
the policy of the American Sugar Refining Company to crush out al! com. 
tition, if possible. : 

Mr. HAVEMEYER. But that is not so; there is no such testimony. [ under 
stand it has been put in that form by one of the gentlemen here, but it js yot 
the fact. What I said was that it was the policy of the American Company 
to maintain and protect its trade, and if it resulted in crushing a competitor 
it is no concern of the American Company; if he gets in the press that js pis 
affair, not ours. : 

Senator MALLORY. And if anyone interferes with the business, profits, or 
competition of the American Sugar Refining Company it is its policy to pre 
vent it if possible? 

Mr. HAVEMEYER. By lowering the profits to defy it. 

Senator MALLORY. And if it results in crushing him out—— 

Mr. HAVEMEYER ( ingerrapsing). That is his affair. 

Senator MALLORY. Not the affair of the American Sugar Refining Con. 


pany? 
r. HAVEMEYER. No. 
Senator MALLORY. Now, suppose in the natural course of events the 
American Sugar Refining Company should suppress—we will not use the 
word crush out—all competition, all opposition. I understand from your 
theory—business principles—that you would then seek to get out of the pul 
lic and consumer the largest amount of profit consistent with your idea of 
business principles? 
Mr. HAVEMEYER. Precisely. 


Imakeno attack upon this particular trust. ‘Thine own mouth 

condemneth thee and not I, yea, thine own lips testify against 
thee.” 
This is a favorite proposition of our friends upon the other 
side, that the mother of trusts is the tariff. Well, Isubmit, with 
great confidence, that if the trust is the creature, the tariff is the 
creator; if the trust is the effect and the tariff the cause, wherever 
you have the effect you would expect to find the cause—w)ierever 
you have the creature you would expect to find the creator. 

How will that logic apply to existing facts? The Standard (il 
Company—and the Democracy know all about the Standard (il 
Company, as I shall show you a little later—existed in 1488. Tho 
Standard Oil Company never had the protection of a cent upon 


8 


petroleum or oil. e sugar trust, to be sure, had protection, to 
which I shall call your attention in a few moments. But go into 
England, free- ie England, and the trusts and aggregations of 


capital in England exceed the aggregations of capital ani the 
formation of trusts in the United States under the protective tar- 
iff. Itis literally covered with them. They create no surprise. 

To illustrate thisI read a clipping from the Washington Times, 
an able Democratic paper: 
GREAT BRITAIN'S TRUSTS—LITTLE ATTENTION PAID TO THEM BY ENGLISH 

NEWSPAPERS—THE FORMATION OF A GIGANTIC COMBINE NOT TIEATED 


AS A MATTER OF GREAT IMPORTANCE IN THE DAILY JOURNAL ILLUS 
TRATIONS AS TO STYLE IN WHICH THE NEWS IS CHRONICLED. 


Consul Halstead writes the State Department, from Birmingham. March), 
1900, in seer’ to the apathy with which the people of Great Britain regard 
the forma‘ o 


f trusts: 
“The news editor of the London Mail (circulation, 1,200,000) gives only 
que aay tre lines toan item of the kind, and the editor in chicf is not 
disturbed to the 


extentof a editorial paragraph. Except an approving 
or two in the pencil onvoien when flotation is advertised, 
one can in vain in other papers for either news or editorial notice refer 
= English ” Mr. Halstead continues: Saad 
“T have aclipping from the February 1 issue of the London Daily Mail. 
Tints trust is to he sidal Be $87,508 000, nad 108 fires are concerned: vet 
ve a ‘ are concerned; ye 
editor Sait this i to be worth only a two-line 

t lines of small set solid. The item is as follows: 
= of the worsted trade was held yest:riay 
in to of f acombination of firms in 

that branch of business. One hundred and six were represento! 


“*Mr. Scott Ling,of Manchester, who presided, explained that it was pro 
gent Suen. gn She Sage of allowing nothing for will of con- 


t. All t beyond r cent would 

and pw yt any allowed for good 
y could show 7} to 8 per cent for ord! 
vided as to the possibility of a successful com)» ation 


total capital at 000. 

same issue of the dem the following extract in 

companies! ns rinse great South African steam 

ae now grrenged of the recen announced amalgamation 
of Gs trent te companies. tly : 

“<The of the amalgamation is to provide for the more efficient 

working of South African trade and for the carrying out of the Jin 








sil hich the companies have made with the Cape government 
<— nine trom October next. 

There they exist on every hand. But where is the creator of 
trusts in England? Have we creatures without creators? Can it 
be possible that they are like Topsy, they simply grow, or are they 
like the original protoplasm in the theory of evolution, they come 
and nobody knows how they come? I take the report drawn b 
the gentleman from Missouri {Mr. Dr Armonp], in his magnifi- 
cent English, and I find that he states that the tariff is the mother 
of trusts. ‘This is his language: 


Consider for a moment how the tariff operates to make and perpetuate the 
shameful monopoly known as the paper trust. 


I went on and read lis report to see how it operated. Did he 
tellhow? Didhetellwhy? No. Did heshow howit was brought 
about? No; aud no other man who has made that assertion has 
ever told. They simply assert that the tariff is the mother of 
trusts. That is eq to the argument, ‘‘ That it is so if it ain’t 
so, if I say it’s so.” It reminds me of the lawyer in the West 
who was arguing a case before a justice on the frontier, and 
was pictured by Bill Nye as standing up before the justice, with 
his clenched fist uplifted in the air, his mouth wide open, saying: 
“When I holler, it's law.” [Laughter.] So it is with my friends 
upon this proposition, when they say it is so, it is so; but the man 
does not live who has yet given a reason why it is so. 

WILSON-GORMAN TARIFF. 


Assuming for the moment that itis so. The Democratic propo- 
sition to-day, when they are out of power, when they have no 
wer to enact legislation or to control the trusts, is to do what? 

o suspend the tariff on trust-made articles. Now let me call 
your attention toa little recent history. In 1894 we had what was 
known as the Wilson-Gorman tariff bill, well described as a meas- 
ure of perfidy and dishonor, so disreputable that Cleveland would 
not even sign it. What did the Wilson-Gorman tariff do? I have 
the figures here, a mé by an expert. Upon raw sugar it im- 
posed a tariff of 40 per cent ad valorem. These figures are made 
upon actual importations, actual results, in 1895, nothing theo- 
retical. Upon refined sugar the tariff was 44.42 per cent, or a 
preferential in favor of the sugar trust of 4.42, or 10 per cent in 
favor of the sugar trust. And I may say here in order to make 
this schedule a little more authentic, that it is well understood 
that the original schedule in this Wilson bill was in the handwrit- 
ing of Hon. John G, Carlisle, then Democratic Secretary of the 

easury. 

Now, my friend from Missouri [Mr. Dz ARMOND] says that a 
“simple little bill would accomplish this reform. e makes 
that statement in his report. The gentleman from Missouri was 
a member of the Fifty-second Congress, he was a member of the 
Fifty-third Congress, he was a member of Congress when the 
Wilson bill was passed. I ask the gentleman from Missouri, I 
ask the gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. Terry], I ask the gentle- 
man from Texas [Mr. LANHAM], where they were when this 
tariff was being framed with a preferential duty in favor of the 
sugar trust, framed to perpetuate rather than destroy a trust that 
is eight times as ve upon the laboring men throughout 
the United States as the Standard Oil Company? Where was the 
gentleman from Missouri with his ‘‘simple little billy” [Ap- 
plause on the blican side. } 

Where were they? There was a tariff bill that instead of de- 
stroying the sugar trust encouraged it. And where was Wil- 
liam J. Bryan—Colonel Bryan the Great? He was a member of 
the Ways and Means Committee that reported the Wilson bill 
that a preferential tariff 2 ome | the sugar trust under 
these circumstances. Now our Democratic friends say, ‘‘ Oh, let 
us suspend the tariff on trusts.” But where was William J. Bryan 
with his “ little bill” in 1894? Let William J. Bryan take 
that and itin some of these hes that he is about to 
make throughout the country. Let him answer that when he 
pyey en RA 

a .R. , and another : 
H. R. providing for placing trust-made articles upon the 
free list. It was the session when the Wilson bill was passed. 

What did William —- do with those bills? Hehad 
them very promptly red to the Ways and Means Committee, 
of which he was a member, and of which our Democratic friends 

the are those bills? They never were resur- 
them up two or three days ago, encumbered by 
were intended to be smothered when they 
this committee. [Applause on the 
now stand here say that a ‘‘sim- 
would do this business. Where was your 
little bill” then? It will not do tosay that you did not 
trust in mind, because in 1888, as I show you ina 
spent a deal of time inves- 


tortion aitsdon's Wns” Son bomstedy vas inating 
was 
poe ey thought about it more an 


the sugar trust, Mr. Havemeyer 
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being the head of it. I do not suppose he contributes anything 
to the campaign fund of the Democracy. It would be very un- 
kind to suggest that. {Laughter on the Republican side. } 

They made provision in that Wilson bill for what? Against 
combinations that interfered with foreign commerce, but did not 
make any against combinations that interfered with local pro- 
duction or manufacture, while one is precisely as injurious as the 
other (sections 72, 73, 74, 75, 76, and 77). 

DINGLEY BILL. 

Let me compare this Wilson bill, which our friends did not make 
in accordance with their pretended theories, with the Dingley bill, 
drawn by the distinguished gentleman whose place I am under- 
taking to fill upon the floor of the House. A similar comparison 
for 1898 shows that in the Dingley bill the tariff upon raw sugar 
was 84,62, and upon refined sugar it is only 77.74 per cent, a differ- 
ence against the trusts of 6.88, figured upon an actual importation, 
taking sugar of 96 polariscope test, the largest amount imported 
being of that saccharine strength. 

Here is the Dingley bill, framed with a duty which in practice 
operates against this trust. Here is the Wilson bill framed with 
a preferential dutyin favor of thetrust. Because the tariff on raw 
sugar is the tariff that injures the trust and the preferential tariff 
upon refined sugar is the tariff that benefits the trusts. The trust 
buys the raw and manufactures and sellstherefined. Let megoa 
little further on this proposition and cali your attention to the 
fact that in the thirty-six months when the Wilson bill was in 
operation, with this preferential tariff sustaining and encouraging 
the sugar trust, the total receipts from revenue were only about 
$87,000,000. During the last three or four months prior to the 
going into effect of the Dingley bill large increases in importa- 
tions were made in order to avoid the effect of the Dingley tariff, 
more than nine hundred millions of pounds, so that upon the first 
of July, 1897, when the Dingley bill became a law there was a sur- 
= of sugar in this country by reason of the extra tariff imposed 

y the Dingley bill, with its preferential against the interests of 
the trusts, of about 800,000,000 pounds. What under those cir- 
cumstances was the effect of these two measures upon the pros- 
perity and welfare of the country in which we live? 

The Democratic tariff for revenue is supposed to exceed the pro- 
tective tariff in its revenue-producing power. 

The Dingley bill produced in thirty-four months about $145,000,- 
000 of revenue; or about $2,000,000 a month by the Wilson bill as 
compared with more than $4,000,000 a month by the Dingley bill, 
against the interests of the trusts. (Loud applause on the Re- 
publican side. ) 

BRYAN SHOWS TARIFF IS NOT THE CAUSE OF TRUSTS. 

Now, I want to quote to my friends what Colonel Bryan the 
Great, said upon this proposition that our Democratic friends 
say that they believe in. ere it is: 


Now, some one has suggested that to put everything on the free list that 
trusts make would destroy trusts. I do not agree with this statement, as it 
is made so broadly. I believe that the high tariff has been the means of 
extortion and that it has aided trusts to collect more than they otherwise 
could collect. But I do not Cate gee can destroy all trusts by putting all 
trust-made articles on the free list. hy? Because— 

And he gives a reason, which is something that no Democrat 
has ever yet done, who says that the tariff is the ‘‘ mother of the 
trusts.” He gives the reason why it is not. 


Because if an article can be produced in this country as cheaply as it can be 
produced abroad the trust could exist without the aid of any tariff, although it 
could not extort so much as it could with the tariff. While some relief may 
come from modifications of the tariff, we can not destroy monopoly until we 
lay the ax at the root of the tree and make monopoly impossible by law. 

Now, in view of his last suggestion, when we have the adop- 
tion of a constitutional amendment pending here, the question 
is whether our friends will follow the lead of the Colonel or will 
they follow the suggestion of my friend from Missouri, who says 
that it has been so long since the Constitution has been amended 
that it can not be amended, or my friend from Texas [{Mr. 
poet) who objects to the amendment because it would take 
away all the powers of the State, or my friend from Texas 

(Mr. Lanuam], who says the Constitution can not be amended 
except by bayonet and saber stroke, and shot and shell, and the 
spilling of blood. I had hoped it was not as bad as that. We 
have not reached the period of blood, except the blood that 
my friends on the other side are sweating in connection with the 
vote that they expect to have to cast here in a few minutes, 
[Loud laughter and applause on the Republican side. } 
DEMOCRATIC INCAPACITY TO DEAL WITH TRUSTS DEMONSTRATED. 

I want to call the attention of the House now for a few 
moments to the record of our friends upon the other side upon 
this question. There is nota syllable of legislation except that 
provision upon the tail of the Wilson bill that has not been put 
upon the statute books by the constructive action of the Repub- 
lican _.- But our Democratic friends here stand and say 
that they are to be relied upon by the American people as a 
party to construct legislation that will control this evil. That 
statement, in the light of their record, is simply grotesque, In 1888 
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the Democracy had charge of Congress. They introduced a reso- 
lution on January 25 authorizing the Committee on Manufactures 
to investigate and report recommendations in relation to trusts. 
That committee went on investigating from January 25, 1888, up 
to July 22, 1888, and then they made a partial report, which read, 
in part, as follows: : 

Your committee further report that the names of various combinations 
and trusts have heen from time to time furnished to your committee; that 
the number of such combinations is very large; and that your committee, in 
calling witnesses and taking testimony, proceeded upon the following plan 
of investigation, i.e.,toinquire— * * * 

Your committee has particularly directed its iaguiy into the methods of 
and the extent of the business done or controlled by the sugar trust and the 
Standard (i! trust, and respectfully submit herewith the testimony taken 
before it iu relation to these two trusts. 

Clifton R. Breckinridge, William L. Wilson, and William D, 
Bynum were members of this committee. 

This committee proceeded to investigate after July 22, 1888, and 
while it was investigating a modest, mild, unassuming, but able 
and courageous gentleman from the State of Ohio came out here 
and procured a copy of the agreement under which the Standard 
Oil Company was doing business. While the Democrats continued 
to investigate, this unobtrusive gentleman, a lawyer of great abil- 
ity, incorruptible and fearless, went to his home in Ohio and pro- 
ceeded to litigate. Mark you, the Democracy investigated, and 
the attorney-genera! of the State of Ohio—for this man was the 
attorney-general—litigated. I wish to show the distinction be- 
tween this attorney-general, the Hon. D. K. Watson, and Attorney- 
General Monnett, over whom my friend from Ohio [Mr,. Lentz 
seems to be so hysterical and in such great trouble. Mr. D. K. 
Watson produced results, which Mr. Monnett never yet has. In 
the suit which he brought this judgment was rendered: 

‘Judgment oustin the defendant from the right to make agree- 
ments set forth in the petition and of the power to perform the 
same.” The case is State ex rel. D. K, Watson vs, Standard Oil 
Company (49 Ohio State, 189). 

The gentleman from Ohio [Mr. LEnTz] thinks Attorney-General 
Monnett was not appreciated, as he was not elected governor; as if 
a man must necessarily have a reward for simply doing his duty. 
Perhaps results may have had something todo withit. Mr. Wat- 
son was elected to Congress from the district now represented by 
the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Lentz], which had a normal Dem- 
ocratic majority of 2,500, and the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
LENtTz] only defeated him in 1896 by 49 votes. This tends to 
show that the people of Ohio know whom to honor. 

But the Democrats continued investigating. Perhaps I should 
call your attention right here to the fact that while the committee 
was investigating, two national conventions were held, one Dem- 
ocratic and the other Republican. The Democratic convention 
introduced into its platform this plank: 

Judged by Democratic principles, the interests of the people are betrayed 
when, by unnecessary taxation, trusts and combinations are permit to 
exist, which, while unduly enriching the few that combine, Tob the body of 
our citizens by depriving them of the benefits of natural competition. 

Not a word as to the remedy; not a promise that they would 
correct it; not a hint that they would correct it. It was a gener- 
ality that did noteven glitter. Let me read the plank in the plat- 
form adopted by the ublican convention in 1888 while our 
friends the Democracy were investigating here in the city of 
Washington. 

We declare our opposition to all combinations of eapital, organized in 
trusts or otherwise, to control arbitrarily the condition of trade among our 


citizens; and we recommend to Congress and the State legislatu in their 
respective jurisdictions, such } jon as will prevent the execution of all 


schemes to oppress the people by undue c on their supplies, or by 
unjust rates for transportation of their ucts tomarket. ea perere 
to prevent alike unjust burdens and unf dis- 


e slation b 
Seatintions Gbaes the States. 

The man that drew that resolution was a lawyer. He was a 
member of the House of Representatives, and he well knew that 
the jurisdiction of Con was confined to the enforcement 
of the provisions of the Constitution known as the interstate-com- 
merce clause, and that other 1 tion as to trusts would have 
to be enacted by the States. at resolution therefore recom- 
mended Congress to act, and it also recommended the various 
States to act. 

I said he was alawyer, He wasa Lg ey a statesman and 
a patriot, and was then a member of the House of Representa- 
tives. He came from the State of Ohio, and his name was Wil- 
liam McKinley, jr. LApeiense on the Republican side.] He was 
chairman of that Committee on Resolutions. 


STATE LEGISLATION SINCE REPUBLICAN PLATFORM IN 1888, 


I want to stop right here to call your attention to the fact that 
thirty-one States and Territories have since that resolution enacted 


anti-trust ] . These are the States and the ee 
i. Alabama, a ved February 18, 1897. Applies simply to 
insurance compan’ 


2, Ar March 16, 1897, in its 
aes Seenseee 6, Quite general 
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. California, approved February 27,1893. Relates toliye. 
only. 

4. Delaware, passed February 15, 1891, 
insurance companies. 

5. Florida, approved June 11, 1897. Applies to beef cat}) 
meats solely. 

6. Georgia, approved December 28, 1896. 
application, 

7. Illinois, approved June 10, 1897. Quite general in applica 

8. Indiana, approved March 5, 1897. Quite general. 

9. Iowa, approved May 6, 1890. Quite general. 

10. Kansas, approved March 8, 1897. Very broad and sw; 

11. Kentucky, approved May 20, 1890. Quite general ip » 
cation. 


tock 


Relates exclusi 


Yely to 
and 


Quite general iy 


Its 


Quite broad and genera) 


12. Louisiana, in effect July 7, 1892. " 
13. Maine, approved March 7, 1889. Quite broad and genera) 
14, Michigan, in effect July 1, 1889. Broad and genera), 


15. Minnesota, approved April 20, 1891. Quite general. 

16. Mississippi, approved March 11, 1896. Quite broad. 
in effect in 1892, 

17. Missouri, approved April 21891. 
ened. Quite general and efficient. | 

18. Montana, enacted in 1895. Quite general, 

19. Nebraska, enacted April 8, 1897, but there was an ac: jy 

5. Quite broad and general. 
. New Mexico, approved February 4, 1891. Quits genera), 
. New York, in effect May 7, 1897. Quite broad and genera), 
. North Carolina, ratified March 11, 1889, Quite general, 
. North Dakota, approved March 9, 1897. Quite general. 
. Oklahoma, in effect December 25, 1890. Quite general, 
. South Carolina, approved February 25, 1897. Quite general, 
South Dakota, approved March 1, 1897. Quite general. 
. Tennessee, approved —_ 6, 1889. Quite broad and general, 
. Texas, approved March 30, 1889. * Broad and general. 
. Utah, approved March 9, 1896. Quite broad and general. 
. Washington, inconstitution and lawapproved March?! ,1\:)5, 
. Wisconsin, approved — 27,1897. Broad and general. 
With the exception of three, which had some legislation 
indirectly applying to the subject, nosuch legislation existed in ny 
of them before that time. I do not go so far as to claim that this 
plank in our platform compelled the adoption by the legisla. 
tures of this anti-trust legislation, but I do say that the Democ. 
racy of 1888 did not have the courage to even suggest a reiedy 
or give any advice, but simply set up a wail in their platform 
about the evils without even intimating how they could be con. 
trolled, and that the suggestion of the Republican platform was 
followed. 

Let me go back to this committee that was charged with the 
duty of investigating these trusts. It investigated the Standard 
Oil trust, the sugar trust, the cotton-bag trust, and the whisky 
trust. Nine hundred and fifty-one pages of testimony in conicc- 
tion with the Standard Oil trust were taken up to the fall of |+-». 
The last meeting of this committee was September 1, 1888. ‘icy 
made their report to Congress on the 2d day of March, 1889. From 
September 1, 1888, nothing, so far as the record of the commiites 
shows, was done. So far as the record shows, our Democratic 
friends were thinking what they would do. Thus was the ‘ naiive 
hue of resolution sicklied o’er with the pale cast of though'.” 
Mark you, here were our Democratic friends, who stand hei to- 
day and grow red in the face and froth at the mouth with vehement 
denunciation of the trusts; here they were up against four trus's, 
which they were investigating—four deadly octopuses, which }:0/ 
their ‘‘ villainous clutch upon the throat of American energy, «n 
let us see what our Democratic friends did when they were up 
against the real thing. [Laughter on the Republican side. | 

Perhaps I should say first that they introduced a resolution in the 
House October 20, 1888, authorizing the continued employment of 
a clerk after they had ceased to hold any meetings, after they |iad 
ceased to do any business; I suppose for the purpose of helping 
them think on this most important question, (Laughter.| ile 
does not appear to have served any other useful purpose exce}) to 
punctually draw his $6 per day. 

He was paid from September 1, 1888, up to March 2, 1889. Iam 
afraid that it will appear that our friends hardly knew then wat 
to even think they thought. ery Bom the octopus in his lar. 
Four of them at the conclusion of period of travail with ‘is 
tremendous burden, while they were overshadowed with this «i: 
merian darkness, in the ce of the ‘‘hydra-headed monst«'s 
$4 grinding into the unfortunate women and childres tise 
“robbers” and ‘‘thieves,” four of them right there, with ()°T 
“villainous clutch on the throat of American energy —‘*! 
should have known that all that would be necessary to do was 
to have “a simple little bill.” a) 

Let us gee what the Dem party did when it had the re- 
peniiy of initiating and constructing legislation. | read 
from the report of this committee. They say: 

The committee respectfully submit herewith the testimony taken be{oré 


Since amended and bro ,q. 


























































them in relation to the whisky trust and the combination affecting the article 
of cotton ng. 
Then they goon to say that they— 
ber of combinations 8 

peck we = on your committee eoniceaeel . oe 
They had found that out in’July, 1888; so they corroborate their 
previous finding. They are still ‘very large.” They continue: 
and affect a large portion of the important manufacturing and industrial 
interests of the country. 

«They do not report any list of these combinations, for the rea- 
son that new ones are constantly forming.” 
That is to say, the trusts were forming so fast that the com- 
mittee could not count those that had already been formed! 
[Laughter. ] It reminds one of the story of the farmer who sent 
out bis hired man to count a new litter of pigs; and the hired 
man returned, saying that he had counted ail except the little 
speckled pig, who ran around so that he could not count him! 
ughter.] Soour Democratic friends found these trusts grow- 
ing so fast that they could not count them. It was an awful 
and terrible condition of things that confronted them. They 
found, too, that— 

Old ones are constantly extending their relations, so as to cover new 
branches of business and invade new territories. 
Now they come to the essential point: 
Your committee further report that, owing to present differences of opin- 
ion between the members of the committee—— 
Mr. SHATTUC, I rise toa point of order, There is so much 
poise in the Hall that we can not hear the gentleman occupying 
the floor. 
The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. Morris), The House will 
come to order. The Chair is constrained to state that in conse- 
quence of the want of order on the floor he himself can not hear 
e remarks of the ge addressing the Chair. 
Mr. LITTLEFIELD. I do not suppose my friends over there 
like to hear what Iam saying. I hate awfully to state it; it is 
no doubt a little chilly—as chilly as some things which my Dem- 
ocratic friends in the ice trust have been learning! [Laughter. } 
TAMMANY AND ICE TRUST. 
I refer for a moment in ing to this ice trust about which 
the gentleman from New York is so much disturbed and which 
last evening came so near giving rise to a violent collision on this 
floor between a distinguished Democratic candidate for the Vice- 
Presidency and the chairman of the Judiciary Committee, so that 
it seemed at one time that somebody might be obliged to interfere 
in order to paren’ for the sake of the traditions of this House, 
ascene of violence. 
This ice trust, as I understand it, let me say, went to the State 
of Maine—I merely suggest this as a political proposition—for the 

urpose of procuring a charter for a corporation with a capital of 
$00 000,000. The State of Maine had a eee legislature, 
with a Republican judiciary committee, and upon that commit- 
tee was my friend Joseph H. Manley,a member from the State of 
Maine of the national Republican committee. Now, what did 
that ublican legislature do upon the question of organizing 
and assisting the trust? The Republican legislature promptly 
“turned down’ the ice trust, which then went to New Jersey and 
obtained its charter, and afterwards, 1 suppose, took under its 
protecting folds the mayor of New York and other distinguished 
sachems of Tammany Hall. So that ‘‘the Tiger” may be said, 
a. warm weather, to be carefully preserved upon ice. 
{Laughter.] And paradoxical as it may appear, the nearer he 
ts to the ice the hotter he grows, if our Vice-Presidential friend 
a fair sample. 
Mr. FLE 


G. Will the gentleman allow me to ask hima 
question? 


Mr. LITTLEFIELD. I will, after I get sosoneh with this point. 
I want to show what our Democratic friends do when they are 
right up against the real thing. 

Your wi se en 
stromans repeater ns Seater onion 
Now, remember what the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. Dr 
ARMOND] says, and what the gentleman from Geor Mr. 
FLEMING} says, and what the gentleman from Texas [Mr. Lan- 
HAM] says, and what the other gentlemen who constitute the mi- 
nority of the Judi Committee say. In 1900 ‘‘a simple little 
bill” would do, That is what they say now at the beginning of a 
cam after Colonel Bryan has said that the issues of this 
campaign are to be imperialism, trusts, and finances. In 1889 
this committee had had under investigation four trusts for more 
pa & year, and what conclusion did they reach? Here is their 


They limit this to submitting to the stul ideration of subse- 
quent Congresses iy feels Gown bathe tavtlancny taken befare the ‘cou 


Was not that courageous? The mountain travailed and did 


not bring forth even a mouse, When our Democratic friends 
have no power and know it, when they can not enact a statute and 
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know it, they tecome simply frantic in their determination to do 
something. Incidentally they stand up here filling the air with 
charges of deceit, and fraud, and insincerity. Under these cir- 
cumstances you can notstop them from a g something, 
or hold them down, even though you should hitch on a span of 
horses, a yoke of oxen, an automobile,anda steam engine. They 
simply will do something. But run them up against something, 
stand them up in front of a trust, or four of them, and what 
happens to them then? They stand still and turn pale. They 
shiver and they tremble, and the hair upon their flesh stands up. 
Their courage oozes from the ends of their nerveless, paralyzed 
fingers, their feet are shod with lead, and they cravenly turn the 
question over to ‘‘subsequent Congresses.” It is significant that 
they then knew that the next Congress was Republican and could 
ae somes upon for courage and intelligence enough to do some- 
thing. 

There is only one conclusion about this condition in which we 
find our distinguished friends. When they had this question be- 
fore them, and had been thinking of it—William L. Wilson, Wil- 
liam D. Bynum, Clifton R. Breckenridge, Bacon of New York— 
when they had been considering it for six months and one day, 
either they did not have the intelligence or they did not have the 
courage to attack the ‘‘hydra-headed monster.” [Applause.] 
Now | will listen to the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. FLEMING]. 

Mr. FLEMING. The gentleman from Maine has been giving 
us & wer interesting recital—— 

Mr. LITTLEFIELD. I hope so. 

Mr. FLEMING. Of the action of the Republican party in its 
attempt to destroy trusts. He referred, I believe, to some plat- 
form declarations. 

Mr. LITTLEFIELD. Put your question quickly, for I know 
what it is. 

Mr. FLEMING. Now. will the gentleman from Maine—— 

Mr. LITTLEFIELD. Will the gentleman from Maine let you 
know why they did not put it in their platform of 1896? 

Mr. FLEMING. That is exactly what I want to know. 

Mr. LITTLEFIELD. Yes; I will tell you why. 

Mr. FLEMING. Was it to meet campaign emergencies? 

Mr. LITTLEFIELD. Sit down, do not make a speech, and I 
will tell you why. 

Mr. FLEMING. Lhaveasked you. Now, I would like toknow. 

Mr. LITTLEFIELD. The promises of the Republican party 
never outlaw, and it is unnecessary for the Repablican party to 
repeat its promises. [Applause on the Republican side.| The 

romises of the Democratic party are never performed. They are 
ike the promissory note of an insolvent debtor, every time it is 
renewed the poorer and meaner it grows. [Laughter and applause 
on the Republican side.] That is the reason, 

Mr. FLEMING rose. 

Mr. LITTLEFIELD. Now, do not interrupt me. I have no 
time. I want tocall your attention to another thing for a minute. 
They did put in ‘‘a simple little bill.” 1 will call your attention 
to your platform in a minute. The only “‘simple little bill” that 
the Democracy put in in connection with their investigation of 
the sugar trust in 1888 wasa ‘‘simple little bill” for $11,968, for the 
expenses of this committee, for accomplishing nothing and then 
being obliged to stand up before the country and admit their 
incompetency to deal with the question. I recollect nothing in 
history that is equal to the carnage, destruction, and havoc that 
was visited upon the ‘‘ hydra-headed monsters” by this assault of 
the Democracy in 1888, unless it may be paralleled by Cervantes’ 
immortal hero Don Quixote, when, commending his soul to his 
lady Dulcinea, imploring her to succor him in his hour of peril, 
covered with his buckler, with his ‘lance in rest, astride of his 
Rosinante, with Sancho Panza tagging along behind, he made that 
sanguinary charge upon the windmills upon the plain of Monteil. 
— and laughter on the Republican side. } 

or the satisfaction of the gentleman, ! come, just for a mo- 
ment, to his platform, that heterogeneous, conglomerate aggrega- 
tion of pessimism, communism, anarchism, nihilism, socialism, 
hoboism, Coxeyism, 16-to-oneism, middle-of-the-roadism, any- 
thing-to-beat-Grantism, raise-the-devil-generallyism that they 
adopted in Chicago in 1896. [Laughter on the Republican side. | 

But you had a plank in your platform at that time, a diluted 
copy of your plank in 1892, in which the Democracy, that did not 
have the courage and the ability to attack the trusts in 1889, de- 
manded some changes in the interstate-ccommerce law. The 
Democracy did not, however, make any attempt to amend that 
law, and, as usual, their promise went unperformed, I will give 
in this connection the platforms since 1888: 


[Democratic platform, June 21, 1892. ] 


We recognize in the trusts and combinations which are designed to enable 
capital to secure more than its just share of the joint product of capital and 
labor a natural consequence of the prohibitive taxes which prevent the free 
competition which is the life of honest trade; but we believe their worst evils 
can be abated by law; and we demand the rigid enforcement of the laws 
made to prevent and control them, together with such further legislation in 
restraint of their abuses as experience may show to be necessary. 
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[Republican platform, June 7, 1892.] 


We reaffirm our opposition, declared in the Republican platform of 1288, 
to all combinations of capital, organized in trusts or otherwise, to control ar- 
bitrarily the condition of trade among our citizens. We heartily indorse 
the action taken upon this subject ask for such further legislation as 
may be required to remedy any defects in existing laws and to render their 
enforcement more complete and effective. 


[Democratic platform, 1896.] 

The absorption of wealth by the few, the consolidation of our leading rail- 
road systems, and formation of trusts and pools require a stricter control 
by the Federal Government of those arteries of commerce. We demand the 
enlargement of the ers of the Interstate Commerce Commission, and 
such restrictions and guaranties in the control of railroads as will protect 
the people from robbery and op , 

The last Republican utterance upon the question is the recom- 
mendation of William McKinley, in his message to this Congress, 
in which, among other things, he says: 

It is universally conceded that combinations which engross or control the 
market of any particular kind of merchandise or commodity necessary to 
the general community, by suppressing natural and ordinary competition, 
whereby prices are uly enhanced to the general consumer, are obnoxious 
not only to the common law but also to the public welfare. There must bea 
remedy for the evils involved in such exguilentions. If the present law can 
Shoei bptioss aiteah dda, Wiiatansnpenmrtiee ienamenpanmenanar 
this most important subject should be prempily ascertained and asserted. 

The ple having weighed our friends upon the other side, 
found them wanting. When they made this report, turning this 
question over that they could not handle, a Republican Congress 
had already been elected. 

: SHERMAN ANTI-TRUST LAW. 

When that Republican Congress met the first bill introduced in 
the Senate was introduced by that ‘‘ noblest Roman of them all,” 
John Sherman, of Ohio. [Applause on the Republican side.] It 
was the anti-trust act of July 2, 1890, known as the Sherman Act. 
It was opposed by Senator George and Senator Vest, who fell 
upon ah with great force and violence, because it was ‘‘ unconsti- 
tutional.” 

After the due course of procedure it was finally reported to the 
House. After it was reported to the House, in the course of its 
consideration the Democracy, not daring to vote directly against 
it, undertook on the 20th day of June, 1890, to side track it in 
the interest of a silver bill, on the 16-to-1 , that they 
did not dare to stand up in this House and re a vote upon. 
The vote upon that proposition was what? leading Demo- 
crats voted to side track the Sherman anti-trust law, which was 
then under the charge of William McKinley, jr., of Ohio, a mem- 
ae] Congress upon this floor. [Applause on the Republican 

2. 

The following leading Democrats voted to side track that bill: 
BANKHEAD, Blount, Boatner, Bland, Bynum, Crisp, f 
Enloe, Holman, Kilgour, Lannam. The tleman Texas 
then voted in favor of side tracking the anti-trust law. Now heis 
very anxious to enact one. RICHARDSON, now the leader of the 
other side, voted to side track the anti-trust law, but now he is 
very anxious to put in “‘a little bill.” -— , Turner 
of gia. ELLIoTT, now a member of J Commit- 
tee, then voted to side track the anti-trust law, but now is very 
anxious to enact one. ; 

Mr. FLEMING, Will the gentleman permit me to ask him a 


uestion? : 
. Mr. LITTLEFIELD. I can not. I have only seven minutes, 
and there is considerable more of this history. , JAMES 


R. Wriu1a4ms of Illinois, McRaz, the author of the Mills 
es — maak Go onl Mills vill thet ity a oe 
say here, e e ve a ‘er- 
ential tari of per cent in ee et wash, whens it was 
the House. That is Democratic record 

upon this i 

INTERSTATE-COMMERCE LAW RESULT OF REPUBLICAN LEGISLATION. 

jan a sae in relation to the interstate-commerce law. 


Pp A committee in the Senate. The amendment 
in 1891 was introduced by whom? CuLLom of Ulinois. From what 
committee? A committee in the Senate. The next 
amendment was introduced by whom? Oviiom of [linois. 
From what committee? A Republican committee in the Senate. 
ne ee ae Se ent 

Ww, result of Republican legislation, ve, 
Senn ee side. There 


Democratic y egg teh ema ne oot 
record of William . Now let me you just what 
some of our insin friends upon the other side said when the 
anti-trust law was I want to sho 


blican 
passing this Sheeoe eh eiee. Mr. Wilson, of West Vir- 
ginia, said this: 
yes au eb gebtisns fn eal Pe. Guerson! to ot abe fo fal wi 


it means. I do not believe that ongbety can tell us what it means 7 
t is a blind legislation to answer, ,..° 


merely © rimental legislation. 


lar demand that something sha! t= done about trusts. vopu 


noble 


lt is panne state right here that Mr. Culberson, a groat », 
ocrat, and patriot as he was, stood up as a mem); 
the Judiciary Committee, representing a Democratic const j{ 01,,, 


an, 
of 


steadfastly in favor of the bill, and he was the only Deinocrat jj 


prominence who did stand by 


this anti-trust legislation). 


an 
Mr. GAINES. Every Democratic vote in this House was ..,, 


in favor of the anti-trust law. 


Mr. LITTLEFIELD. Oh,yes, when you could not do anyt),, 
else, when it came to a direct vote on the p ition, but hefoy, 
that many of you voted to side track it. en it came to the 
vote squarely on the proposition you did not dare vote agains; i; 
but when an attempt was made to side track it every jeadj), 
Democrat in the House, except Mr. Culberson, voted to site tra. 


it. Yet our friends stand up here 


and insincerity and hypocrisy. “Physician, heal thyself,” |, 
plause and laughter on Seeeneen side. | 


Here is what Mr. 


and talk about deceit and fraud 


I would like to ask the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Kerr} if he peljeya 
that when this bill is into a law it will be worth even th< blank pape; 


it is written on? 


William L. Wilson, the leader of your House, sneered at jt ), 
ae that it was absolutely worthless, and unworthy to bs 


Pwr, FITZGERALD of Massachusetts. Was not he ri ght? 
Mr. LITTLEFIELD. No, he was not right; and I am going ty 


give you the record to show you, 
two cases under this law. 


CRIMINAL PROSECUTIONS 


I call attention in detail t» only 


UNDER SHERMAN ACT. 


By the way, I will stop right here, if I have the time, and | 


would like to ask any man who signed tha 


t minority report whether 


he knows of any criminal conviction obtained under the Sherman 
anti.+>...i lew in case of laboring men on a strike for higher waves’ 


And if he does, give me the name 


of the case. 


Mr. FLEMING. Mr. Debs was imprisoned that way. 
Mr. LITTLEFIELD. That was nota criminal conviction, ani 


the sonar certainly knows it. 


FLEMING. He went to jail. 
Mr. LITTLEFIELD. Is that all the answer the gentleman can 


give me? 


Mr. FLEMING. Mr. Debs was sent to jail is what I say. 
Mr, LITTLEFIELD. That is not the point at all, I make this 


assertion—— 

Mr. FLEMING. That is the only man that went to jail under 
a trust. 

Mr. LITTLEFIELD. I make this assertion: There never yet 


has been within the limits of the United States a single criminal 
conviction of a man connected with a labor trouble under this 


act; and the from 


, if he does not know that, 


simply discloses his ees when he stands here— 
FLEMING. © gentleman does not stand here and deny 


that Debs was put in jail. 


Mr. LITTLEFIELD. That is simply trifling. A man that 
makes that kind of a statement simply discloses his own ignorins 
of legal language. The Democratic minority of this committe: 
know no such cases. I asked the ranking ocratic member 
of the committee more than three days ago to give me the name 
of a case, and he did not doit, and he can not doit. This Debs 
case is nota casein point. That was a violation of an order of 
the equity court. The i i t was not for crime, but for 
contempt. You are yamulns win wert when you undertake to 
use it. They close the report of the committee with a false stat 


ment for the purpose of undertaking 
cea | this country believe that this law 


and not other 


to make the laboring men of 
has been enforced against them 


That isabsolutely without founds- 


e. 
tion, It isa baseless e to inflame labor against capital. | Ap- 


pea the other hand, it is a fact that vigorous, though unsuc- 
efforts have been made to prosecute criminally com)in:- 
tions of capital under the Sherman Act, as the cases which | now 


give show: 


United States vs, Greenhut, May, 1892; whisky trust: indict- 


ment quashed. 


United States vs. Nelson, October 10, 1892; lumber dealers: ¢°- 
indictment sustained 


murrer to 


war States vs. Patterson, February 28, 1898; cash-register 
ia ned as to certain points and overruled 45 (0 
0 


ni “s on Coal Dealers in Ohio; Chesapeake 0"! 
OM Ueked 8 a upon demurrer to indictment. 


Moore vs. 


Lake City, tried and convicted: | 


that the court had no j 


14, 1898; coal dealers at a! 
reversed on the ground 


































TRANS-MISSOURI AND JOINT TRAFFIC ASSOCIATION CASES. 

The two cases to which Ihave referred are the Trans-Missouri case 
and the Joint tion case. The Trans-Missouri case 
involved & combination of 18 railroads, covering a territory from 
the Gulf of Mexico and the Rio Grande on the south to the Mis- 
gouri River on the east, to the British ions on the 
north, and to the Pacific Ocean on the west. t was declared 
an illegal combination the Supreme Court of the United 
States on the application of the Department of Justice. The 
Joint Traffic Association included 31 railroads, nearly all the rail- 
roads in operation between Chicago and the Atlantic coast, rep- 

i aggregate capital of $2,377 369,466, and they had the 
power, if that com tion had been sustained, to im such 
tariff as they saw fit upon all the products of the great West, tothe 


hy extent, if need be, of depriving the pape of any return; but 
ck that was declared illegal and void. [Loud applause on the Repub- 
ud lican side. 


Such is the record of the Republican party in regard to legisla- 
tion, and such is the record of the Republican party in enforcing 
its legislation. Such is the pitiable record of the Democratic 
party. Sack, ae friends, is the record of William J. Bryan in 
connection anti-trust legislation, and such is the record of 
William Mc Xinley, soon to be again the candidate of the Repub- 
lican , upon this great question. [Applause on the Repub- 
lican side. 

We are ready to go to the people in November and to submit to 
their candid common sense and good sound judgment whether 
the Democratic party, that has admitted itself incompetent to deal 
with this question, ad does not move except backward, shall be 
trusted; w. er they will rely for action upon the party that ob- 

y that constructs—the Republican party. If 
country shall register their verdict in accordance 

that “ can fool some of the people all of 
some of the time, but that you can 

all of the time,” then their verdict will 
demonstrate that the sun which rises upon the day that sees 
William McKinley renominated as the candidate of the Repub- 


lican party will prove to be the sun of Austerlitz illumining the 
banners of the Republican party with the splendors of its ap- 


roaching vietory. ee and long-continued cheering and ap- 
ames on the side. | 





Porto Rico. 


SPEECH 


HON. CLAUDE A.SWANSON, 


OF VIRGINIA, 
In THE HovUsE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Wednesday, April 11, 1900. 


The House having ander consideration the bill (H. R. 8245) entitled “Anact 
temporarily te provide revenues for the relief of the island of Porto Rico, 
and for other purposes," and the Senate amendments thereto— 

Mr. SWANSON said: - 

Mr. SrEAKER: I will not discuss this evening whether we should 
have free trade or impose a tariff between Porto Rico and this 
ae I have previously ante that anny a evident 

Republican etermined to ore the ‘‘plain 
duty” pointed out by The President: it is evident that it is deter- 
mined to ignore the “highest justice and fair dealing” pointed 
— es to ome ee 
necessity” out by commander in chief, 

Sibert tis ing to ignore the entire inde- 
eT: it is evident that it is going to ig- 
nore the ablest portion of the Republican press of this country 
hades, and sustain the imposition 

between this country and Porto Rico. 
that issue we are vas to be judged 
is that when a people annex them- 
or when we annex them there is an 
and an equality of benefits. We take it that 
and ve ng ame in hand. But in the short 
want to ss the second step of this imperial 
Missiseing Will th Siete it 
a e permi 
Gnomon to call attention to a recognition 


eeeeeeen- that it does exist in Porto Rico? 
ee renee Seen Fexte Kico 


to the Constitution of the United States. 
es. Now, Mr. Speaker, what is this impe- 
in this bill? What is the second step as pro- 


Senate? In the first place, it incorporates Porto 
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alifications of voters, the registration of voters, the time, place, 
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Rico, not as a nation, not as a people, but as a corporation, like 
any other corporation, with the privilege to sue and besued. It 
deprives them of all citizenship of any nation on the face of the 
earth. In other words, in this bill the people of Porto Rico are 
incorporated like a railroad, or like any other vast corporation. 
Whatare the means provided to govern this corporation created by 
Congress? The bill appoints eleven directors who have absolute 
control and absolute power over everything in Porto Rico. Six 
of them need not be residents of Porto Rico, Five of them must 
be residents, 

Now, then, these 6, who are not compelled to be residents of 
Porto Rico, have absolute power and control in that island. How? 
It provides that they shall elect 35 members of the subordinate or 
coordinate branch of the legislature. But this bill provides that 
this executive council, composed of 11 members, shall fix the 
qualifications, shall fix themethod of registration, shall fix the time 
and place and notice, so that these 11 men have the absolute power 
and control of electing the 35 members who are to be the coordi- 
nate branch of the legislature in Porto Rico. 

Now, it goes further. It says that the method of fixing the 


and method of holding the elections, shall be as provided by that 
executive council until itis repealed. Now, the only way that 
you can repeal the law under the bill fixing this is by a majority 
of the executive council and a majority of the 35 members. This 
the executive council will never do. Thus this executive council 
is given power to perpetuate itself. Thus the power to elect and 
control the 35 coordinate members of the legislature, really be- 
longs to the 6 nonresident members of the executive council 
appointed by the President under this bill. 

guarantee that there is no nation on the face of the earth that is 
so permanently enslaved and left under such restricted and iniqui- 
tous control. What power is given this directory, as you may 
call it, of this corporation? All franchises, all privileges allowed 
to railroads, street cars, and everything, is given to the absolute 
control and disposition of this executive council, only requirin 
the approval of the governor. You Republicans passed a bil 
through the House for a government for Hawaii, and it is now in 
the Senate, with a provision that the President must approve the 
bestowal of all franchises. 

Mr. JONES of Virginia. The approval of Congress. 

Mr.SWANSON. OfCongress. hy give these six members of 
the executive council the right to barter away for generations the 
franchises and privileges of property and the rights of 1,000,000 
people whom we took and annexed to ourselyes as a voluntary 
act on our part without their request or desire. I prophesy, if 
this bill is a, when it becomes a law, and this carpethag 
government ull sway in Porto Rico, you will have created a 
system of government, a system of control, a system of power, de- 
pendent upon people appointed from here, and having no connec- 
tion with the interests of Porto Rico, and I believe you will in- 
augurate a carnival of corruption, a carnival of scandal and of 
disgrace that will bring shame on everyone who votes for this 
Seeagnone anddamnable bill, [Loud applause on the Democratic 
side. 

a the gentleman from Mlinois [Mr. LORIMER] has well said, 
there is not a man on this floor who is so derelict in humanity 
that would accept any such government for himself or for his peo- 
ple. And yet we are asked to force upon Porto Rico a system or 
form of government that a man on this floor would scorn to ac- 
cept for his own constituency and his own people. Now, gen- 
tlemen, there is in the American heart a sense of justice, a sense 
of right, a sense of what is proper and what is honest and fair 
dealing. To make rulers just, honest, and respousible for the in- 
terests confided to them, we in this country have put the responsi- 
bility between the rulers and the ruled; we make the rulers in 
this country responsible to their constituents, and yet you pro- 
pose in this bill, as a part of your imperial policy, a system which 
makes the ruling power, the real rulers of Porto Rico, responsible 
not to the Porto Ricans, but to the President here alone. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, that same vw will be pursued in every 

to be annexed to the United States. It carries out tho 
ublican ideas upon the Constitution; their position is that the 
inhabitants of Oklahoma, of Arizona, the inhabitants of the 
Philippine Islands, the inhabitants of Porto Rico are simply the 
creatures of Con ional despotism; that we can give or deny 
them the right of trial by jury, the right of habeas corpus; that if 
they receive these blessings they come not as inherent rights, but 
as a gift from Congress. Carrying out this idea of Congressional 
i ou incorporate them into this bill. They simply have 

ac , like a railroad, which can be repealed at any time Con 
= sees fit to repeal it. They are not citizens of the United 
tates, but a simple incorporated body of people, a gift from Con- 

gress, with the right to sue and be sued. 

er, I want to make this note; it is the first time in the 
history of the American people that a despotic power has been 
claimed anywhere; it is foreign to the American interests, it is 
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foreign to the genius of the American people. We have not given 
despotic power to the Federal Government; we have not given it 
to the State government, because each shares it with the other. 
We have not given it to the legislature, judiciary, or executive; 
each share power with the other; but now it is claimed for the 
first that despotic power over territory is reposed in Congress. 
[Aprons ) 

—— The time of the gentleman from Virginia has 
expired, 





American Commerce with Gold-Standard Countries, and 
the Volume of Our Currency. 


SPEECH 


or 


HON. WILLIAM ALDEN SMITH, 


OF MICHIGAN, 
In THE HovusE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Tuesday, June 5, 1900. 

The House having under corisideration the conference report on the bill (H.R. 
11583) making appropriations for the Military Academy— 

Mr. WILLIAM ALDEN SMITH said: 

Mr. CHarrMAN: I greatly appreciate the paves e accorded me 
by the Committee on Military Affairs in yielding time during the 
debate which has been so animated and interesting. I desire, 
however, to d briefly from the subject under discussion for 
the pu of meeting statements frequently made upon the 
other side of the Chamber regarding the gold production of the 
world and the criticism often carelessly repeated that to depend 
upon gold as the standard of value is to depend upon a diminish- 
ing product which will grow greater with the years and furnish 
a constantly diminishing basis of value. 

I have, through the kindness of the Chief of the Bureau of Sta+ 
tistics, been enabled to place upon the record the relative gold 
prodaction in the world during the last fifty years as compared 
with the three hundred and fifty years p ing, making a most 
interesting and instructive history of gold production. 

I have also deemed it especially desirable to produce the report 
of the Chief of the Bureau of Statistics of the Treasury Depart- 
ment, showing the commerce of the United States with the gold 
and silver standard countries of the world, all of which will be 
especially instructiye and interesting as matter of historical and 
accurate commercial data. The showing thus made clearly dem- 
onstrates the wisdom of the course of the present Administration, 
which has enacted the gold standard into law, and thus placed 
our country upon an equal commercial basis with the leading na- 
tions of the world. e total commerce of the gold-standard 
countries of the world amounts to $18,295,410,000, while that of 
the silver-standard countries of the world amounts to but $1,029,- 
302,000, or but a trifle over 3 per cent. The commerce of the 
United States with the gold-standard countries of the world 
amounted in 1899 to $1,909,339,000, while with the silver-standard 
countries our commerce the same year amounted to but $124,- 
136,000, or about 6 per cent of our commerce. 

The total exports of the United States in 1899 to the gold-standard 
countries of the world ag ted $1,197,067,000, while we sold to 
the silver-standard countries of the world $60,658,000 worth of 
products, or a trifle over 4 per cent. How idle and foolhardy it 
would be for us to come to the commercial basis of silver-standard 
countries in the face of this showing. Indeed, the height of polit- 
ical wisdom has been shown in keeping our finances upon such a 
firm and well-recognized basis that we can do business with the 
world in a standard recognized and known wherever the highest 
civilization and the greatest industrial p has been e. 

During the last Presidential campaign the Democratic party, 
under the leadership of Mr. Bryan, argued to the American peo- 
ple that if the Republican party was successful and enacted the 
cold standard into law, the circulating money of our country 
would be lessened and the value of money thereby enhanced. I 
find, upon inquiry at the Bureau of Statistics, information upon 
which the following statement can be accurately based, and I in- 
sert it for the pu of illustrating the reck:essness of our polit- 
ical opponents fighting under the silver standard borne by Bryan 
and Sewell, and ask whether their ctions have in the slight- 
est degree been realized. It is a pleasure to assert without fear 
of contradiction that the present Administration of President 
a has witnessed not only an increase in the circulatin, 
money of more than 33 per cent since the beginning of the fisca 
year 1897, while the increase in the circulation of gold certificates 
alone is 61 per cent greater than at the time ent McKinley 
was inaugurated, 
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I invite a most careful perusal of this statement: 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT, BUREAU OF STATis 
Washington, D. C.. M. 
Hon. WM. ALDEN SMITH, Ea 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 


Sir: Replying to your request for specific information regarding tho ,,),,: 
production of gold in the last 50 years as compared with the preceding 9. 
also the commerce of the gold and silver standard countries of the wor)a ..)° 
tively, and the share of the commerce of the United States with the o.))°?' 
silver standard countries, respectively, I have the honor to state as fo)|,.... 

The world’s gold production, as based upon available data, may | ; 
iently divided into three distinct periods: First, from 1492 down to }84s. ;),, )°" 
of the discovery of gold in California; second, from 1848 to.1873; third. fro. ° 
to date. The gold production of the three periods, adopting the staje),.... 
Soetbeer for the earlier period and the statements of the Mint Bureay ;....”! 
covering later years, is as follows: oo 




















Vs 


Period. 
TEA tba cctiieinenandimesndioethbdhudhbenmbaneneds dncecece 


Production 


ET MEisasens ppvcecccccsncpegasbabsessesesecssooeseeneecccesccose 8 


Tt will be observed from the above statement that more than twice y¢ y,), 
old has been produced in the world in the last fifty years as in the thre jy... 
red and fifty years prior to that time. ns 
Regarding the commerce of the gold and silver standard countries respors;, 
and that of the United States with them, I hand you herewith a table vi, } 
details with reference to each group—gold and silver standard countries « 





ately. 

The total commerce of the gold-standard countries named is $18,295,410 000: +0: 
of the silver-standard countries, $1,029,302,000; per cent of silver-standard con: 
tries, 3.88. The commerce of the United States with the gold-standard o 





in 1899 was $1,909,339,000, and with the silver-standard countries, $124, |: 

cent with silver-standard countries, 6.15. Of our total exports in 1899, th, . 

to the gold-standard countries named was $1,197 967,000; to the silver-standard 

countries, $60,658,000; per cent to silver-standard cuuntries, 4.82, : 

These res, which are in each case for the latest available year, ine) 
per cent of the total commerce of the world. 

ery respectfully, 0. P. AUSTIN 
Chief of Burer 


Mr. Chairman, I will not detain the House longer, but with the 
mission of the House will printa table which I hold in my hand 
in eee with this letter, and with the statement which | haye 
made, 





Gold-standard countries. 





cc 
Commerce with United 
States.a 

















Total | 
Countries. Population commerce.c | eee “a 
Total. [United states 
a a 429,400 | $108,417,000 | 811, 000 
Austria-Hungary . 859,000 | ¢ 833, 606, 000 14, 413, 000 
Belgium .......... a 587,000 | 659,197,000 | 57,549, 000 
British Australasia. 794000 | 856,587,000 | 27,670. 000 
000 000| 27,670, 000 
British Honduras ....... 84, 000 2) 826, 000 | "771, 000 
British North America..| 5,031,000 805,714,000 | 124,164,000 
British West Indies ..... 1,501,000 | 58, 345, 000 25, 247,000 
’ ’ , ’ o data. 
295,000 | 10,088; 000 4, 832, 000 
1,682,000 | 135,120,000 | 54, 481, 000 
94°000,000 | 146580000 | $87 961" 000 
’ , ’ ) , 961, 000 
9; 734,000 | 113,818,000 9, 109, 000 
Bere aceaes| Wears 
2; 280, 000 |c2; 186, 918, 250, 985, 
40, 189, 000 \c3; 969/876,000 | 652,280,000 | 509: 
109,000 |” 27,577,000 | 38,494,000 | 11, 306, 000 
a 290,514,000 | 495,717,000 | 42,896,000 | 4,510,000 
AES 2 i AIR 42,708,000 | 186,114,000 | 54,808,000 | 20, 60, 00) 
Netherlands ............ 6,004, 000 | 1,292, 138,000 | 98,879,000 | 83, 601,000 
ee icntmenaenititennsstaed 2,622,000 | * 23, 240, 000 8,492, 000 1, 396, 000 
Roumania.............. 5,800,000 | 113,000, 000 145, 000 145, 000 
EEE sadannaroenceesons 108, 721, 000 460, 0938, 000 14, 462, 000 | 9, 172,00 
DOD .caneutdieGis eased 2}315,000 | 19,734,000 |..........-...- Baus 
South African Republic.| 1,096,000 | 158, 234, 000 No data. | 
011,000 | 805,509,000 | 14, 904, 000 | 
Seen esa 083/000 | 362,418,000 | 16, 505, 000 
lnideretsuious 828,000 | 50, 492,000 8, 215, 000 | 
000, 000 \c2, 074, $45,000 |......-.ccecees/eeceeeeeeeeees 





ON A PAPER BASIS. 








8,955,000 | $192, 477,000 $17, 322, 000 $11, 325, 000 
14, 334, 000 235, 149, 000 71, 035, 000 | 11, 454, 000 
3, 049, 000 47, 445, 000 7, 474, 000 | 
2, 434, 000 38, 051, 000 1, 229, 000 | 
960, 000 18, 252, 000 8, 220, 000 
31, 668, 000 444, 769, 000 52, 222, 000 
5, 050, 000 76, 856, 000 8, 888, 000 
17, 566, 000 834, 480, 000 16, 871, 000 | 
22, 534, 000 165, 685, 000 | 7, 257, 000 | 
2, 444, 000 84, 751, 000 8, 311, 000 | G41, 000 
Total gold-stand- ae 
ard countries ...| 929,934,000 18, 295,410,000 | 1,909,339, 000 | 1,197, 067,00) 
aStatements of general commerce are from official reports of the countries 


named or from accepted authorities; those of commerce with United states are 
official reports 


Ss of the United States Government. 


1899. 





Silver-standard countries. 






Commerce with United 
States. 








__ 














ive Countries. Population. a —————_—-— 
ts P Total Imports from 
en. , United States. 
nd a a nn | 
‘ Gite. usta 680,000 | $285,788,000 | $39, 421,000 | $15, 225, 000 
‘te Guatemala 535, 000 16, 971, 000 8, 041, 000 843, 000 
73 Honduras ...--+» 400, 000 5, 908, 000 1, 919, 000 1, 039, 000 
p Hongkong 222,000 | 80, 000, 000 10, 128, 000 7,788, 000 
10 eseh <i: cevs <aseakontioaws 529, 000 19, 041, 000 129, 000 128, 000 
’ MEKIOO ocaisderesssenses 620,000 | 102, 673, 000 53, 985, 000 29, 210, 000 
Nicaragua’ 420, 000 », 47, 000 3, 081, 000 1, 486, 000 

. POTSIA....eceeeeerccceres 000, 000 43, 798, 000 No data, No data. 
00 SalvadOr ....++eeeeeeeee- 804, 000 10, 833, 000 1, 718, 000 635, 000 

M0 Straits Settlements...... 512, 000 413, 047, 000 No data. No data. 

00 SIAM ....---eeeeeeeescees 5, 000, 000 , 681, No data. No data. 
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a 







BOUVIA....-seeeeeeereeee 2,020, 000 $22, 557, 000 $27, 000 27, 000 
[- Colombia ...++0+ cece eee 4, 000, 000 26, 617, 000 8, 448, 000 2, 986, 000 
t EeuadOr ....-eeeeeeecees 1, 272, 000 11, 008, 000 2, 278, 000 1, 180, 000 
; PATAQUAY ...ecceeseecee 600, 7, 883, 000 11/000 aloe 
: Total silver-stand- 
t ard countries ..| 451,614,000 | 1,029, 302, 000 60, 658, 000 











Commerce of gold-standard countries $18, 295, 410, 000 








: Commerce of silver-standard countries.................-.0eee0-e0s 1, 029, 302, 000 
Per cent, silver-standard countries’. .............-..+--ssesseeeeeee 5. 33 
Commerce of United States with gold-standard countries..:...... 1, 909, 339, 000 
Commerce of United States with silver-standard countries ....... 124, 136, 000 
, Per cent with silver-standard countries ....................sseeeee 6.15 
Exports of United States to gold-standard countries.......... -  1,197,067,000 








Exports of United States to silver-standard countries 60, 658, 000 
Per cent to silver-standard countries 4. 82 
Norr.—The above includes 97 per cent of the world’s commerce at the latest 










available date, 
0. P. AUSTIN, 
Chief of Burcau of Statistics, U. S. Treasury Department. 
Every year’s developments seem to justify the assertion that this 





isa ‘‘ billion-dollar country.” ‘The year 1899 brought our foreign 
commerce for the first time past the $2,000,000,000 line, and the 
monthof February, 1900, shows our money in circulation for the first 
time as more than $2,000,000,000. Thus by a curious coincidence 
the announcement of two billions of foreign commerce and two 
billions of money in circulation are made within a single month, 
the totals indicating that the $2,000,000,000 line had been crossed 
in our commerce for 1899 having bhoen only completed by the 
Treasury. Bureau of Statistics ou January 14, while the Treasury 
Bureau of Loans and Currency on i"eLruar, | announced that the 
total money in circulation jac also crossed the $2,000,000,000 line, 








while gold and gold certificates ..!one had crossed the $800,000,000 
line. e total foreign comnierce fur the year 1899 was $2,074,- 
$45,242, while the total money in ivculation on February 1 was 


$2,003,149,355. The use of ten tigures with which to show the 
business conditions of the country ia indeed becoming surprisingly 
frequent. Thetablesofthe December Summary of Commerce and 
Finance show, for instance, the total resources of national banks 
at $4,475,343,924; the latest report of the Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency shows the pe in savings banks to be $2,230,366,954; the 
resources of all banks in the United States are given by the 
as $5,196,177,381, and the latest number of the Sum- 
mary of C erce and Finance shows the December clearing- 
house returns of all cities outside of New York at $3,012,896,144, 
and those of the city of New York at $5,348,285,867. 

The announcement that the money in circulation in the United 
States has for the first time crossed the $2,000,000,000 line also 
calls attention to the fact that the amount of money for each in- 
dividual is greater to-day than ever before. The Treasury Bureau 
of Loans and ere seen each month a statement of the 
amount of in circulation, and by combining with this the 

's of population, presents a monthly statement of 
the amount of money in circulation ~ capita. This statement 
pe the population on February 1, 1900, at 77,116,000, the money 

circulation at $2,003,149,355, and the circulation per capita at 
* $25.98, gives a larger per capite than in any earlier month 
of the coun On February 1, 1899, it was $25.42; 
$23.42; on February |, 1897, $23.05, and on 


a 1898. 
1 $22.47, . 
No in our financial history has shown a morerapid growth 
in the amount of money in circulation than that covered by the 
past three or four years. -The total in circulation to-day is 33 per 


st er ne dane of the fiscal year 1897, and the 
rold and | a . circulation are 61 per cent greater 


ncrease in money in circulation during 


i $493,424,155, and of gold and gold certificates 
tical two-thirds of Dat taoreaee thereat, hav- 






‘table shows the amount of gold and total money 
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in circulation at the beginning of each quarter of the fiscal year 
from July 1, 1896, to date: 


Gold (coin and 
jcertificates) in 
| circulation. 


Total money 
in circulation. 


Dato 


July 1, 1896. . $408, 449,242 | $1,500, 725, 200 








I a i hl a 517, 508, 129 1, 582, 302, Bao 
IED BEI s n:cnnnet divke didnnacenwieevies savant 555, 630, 668 1, 650, 223, 400 
A it I ae 54, 582, 006 1, 680, 000, 694 
GOES B, WON 46.55 ccc iedece a 556, 482, 504 1, 646, O28, 246 
October 1, 1897 ......... Ja 564, 997, 312 1, 678, 840, 538 
January 1, 1898 _.... wa 584,126,049 | 1, 721, 100, 640 
i a a ae al 618, 448,941 | 1, 756, 068, 645 
S| EGR RRR, ‘emer, 696,780,519 | 1, 843, 485, 749 
I Ci oa oot cliaiigchbesh wales 658,043,721 | 1,816, 596, 392 
a a Sli a ahi lh einen nahin wane 732,980,182 | 1,897, 301,412 
le 727,748,591 | 1,927, 846, 942 
July 1, 1999... 7 734,716,728 | — 1.998! 484) 299 
October 1, 1800... 745, 234.744 | 1,948, 708, 186 
January 1, 1900... 779, 100,627 |. 1,980,308, 170 
I A il a ta i i tile 804, 330, 065 2,008, 149, 355 


Army Appropriation Bill, 


SPEECH 


oF 


HON. R. RIDGELY, 
OF KANSAS, 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Saturday, May 5, 1900, 


E. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union, and having under consideration the bill (H. R. 8582) making appropria- 
tions for the support of the Regular and Volunteer Army for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1901— 


Mr. RIDGELY said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: This bill appropriates $114,220,095,55 for one 
year’s support of the Army. I have not intended to speak at this 
time, but as the time allotted to our side is limited, and | am in- 
formed that others are to be recognized later in the debate, I shall 
have to speak now if at all. As we are legislating on military af- 
fairs I will first notice one item of importance omitted from the 
bill and then pass to the general problem of a large standing army, 
its purposes and burdens, The omission I refer to is needed legis- 
lation providing for the one and two months’ extra time allowed 
the soldiers of the Spanish war at the time of their discharge. 

It seems the War Department is withholding this pay in a great 
many cases, claiming that more authority is needed; hence I be- 
lieve we should hasten new legislation by putting it into this bill 
asanamendment. These soldiers ought not to be kept waiting. 
I have ever claimed that the _ soldiers are not paid as well 
nor treated as liberally by the Government as they should be. 
We make too much discrimination between the private and the 
officer. 

DOUBLE THE PRIVATE’S PAY AND IMPROVE HIS PENSION. 

Whatever else we may do, I would change the law to provide, 
at least, double present pay for the private, even if to do so it 
should become necessary to reduce the pay of officers. Another 
change I would make would be to simplify and improve the 
benefits of our pension system by providing, instead of the present 
complex, difficult, and unequal pension scale, I would have the law 
provide a compact between the Government and each individual 
soldier which should be a guaranty on the part of the Govern- 
ment to every soldier and his dependents against want. 

The Government should say to the soldier, in consideration of 
your taking upon yourself the extra hazards of war in behalf of 
your country, your country will guaranty that you and your de- 
patente shall be protected against poverty and want so long as 

ou live. 

- The soldier who returns to civil life and whois fortunate enough 
to gather ample means to enable him and his dependents to live in 
comfort has no need of a pension; but there are thousands of our 
soldiers and their families suffering in abject poverty, and equally 
as many more who are unable to procure common comforts, It 
is a shame and a disgrace to our Government.to permit these con- 
ditions so long as there is abundant wealth which should: be 
taxed, and might be if we would but put human life first above 
hoarded wealth. 
REDUCE INSTEAD OF INCREASE THE ARMY. 

Mr. Chairman, the balance of my time shall be devoted to my 
protest against the rapid growth of our Army. 

Within the last three vears we have increased the burden of our 
Army more than fourfold. The close of the Spanish war brought 
no reduction of this burden, but to the contrary we at once in- 
creased our standing Army almost threefold and authorized a Vol- 
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unteer Army of 35,000, For several months we have been repeat- 
edly couse that our unholy war against the Filipinos is over, 
yet we hear no enggestion of a reduction of the Army. To the 
contrary we know that in both ends of this Capitol legislation is 
well under way to increase the Army and make the increase per- 
manent. When in connection with this we take into considera- 
tion the rapid growth of our Navy we are forced to admit that if 
the present tendency to militarism shall continue, the dead weight 
of a nonproductive but ever-consuming military burden is to be 
perpetual, and it has already grown until the taxpayer to-day has 
to pay at least $5 in addition to every dollar he paid at the be- 
ginning of the present Administration, and this terribly in- 
creased burden will rapidly increase instead of diminish. 

Unless we shall change mt policies, both domestic and 
foreign—for we are not only threatened with foreign wars by 
reason of our greedy conquest of the Filipinos, but we are per- 
mitting England to use us as an ally, if not an open partner, in 
forcing her greedy commercialism into China and all the Orient— 
this will certainly lead to foreign wars while the Republican 

ress of our country is kept busy ae our people into the be- 
ief that they are to reap great benefits by making conquest of 
Asia even to the extent of forcing this policy by the sword. 
REVERSED BANKRUPTING AND IMMORAL POLICY. 

Mr. Chairman, this sudden reversal of our former national 
policy, from that of peace and nonintervention in the affairs of the 

astern Hemisphere, to a policy of conquest, is, in my judgment, 
not only an absolute violation of our national ethics butit is down- 
— immoral, and will prove to be disastrous in its financial re- 
sult, costing us the lives of hundreds of thousands more of our 
best young men and hundreds of millions more money than will 
ever return to us. 

LET US LOOK INTO THIS ORIENTAL COUNTRY AND ITS CONDITIONS AS A 


BUSINESS PROPOSITION—UNDER THE COMPETITIVE WAGE SYSTEM IT 
MEANS RUIN TO US. 


If we break down the wall of exclusion—forcing our industries 
and commerce u the hordes of sleeping Asiatics—what may 
we reasonably expect will be the effect upon ourselves in all of 
that country, where the ponulation is almost ten times as thick 
per acre as our own? condition of the great hosts there is 
that of _ existence, the people inured to privations 
that would be death to us; and yet so skillful are these serfs in 
their imitative and mechanical art that years ago we found our- 
selves compelled to deny them access to our machinery as com- 
petitors against our own laborers. 

But now our —— propose to take our machinery 

ala: 


direct to these , and oriental competitors in order 
that they, the capitalists, may get the benefits of hundreds of mil- 
lions of laborers at from 10 to 20 cents per day. Our laborers and 
our merchants, dependent them, may well ask what is to be 
done with the manufa: goods which are to be produced by 


this cheap labor and our improved machinery. These goods can- 
not be sold to the — who create them, as their purchasing power 
will be limited to.a few pennies per day, leaving the great bulk of 
their productions to be thrown upon our own and the world’s 
market, in which we are seeking to find purchasers for our own 
productions. We may well what will be the effect of such 
crushing competition upon our home industries and laborers. 
There can be but one answer and one result, and that will be a 
disastrous reduction of wages in this country and the shutting 
down of most of our industries. 
TO GRATIFY GREED OF CAPITAL THE MOTIVE. 

Mr. Chairman, as f that our t military and commer- 
cial conquest of the t is dictated by our capitalistic exploit- 
ers, I will have the Clerk read an edi which has just appeared 
in the Washington Post, one of the strongest Republican papers 
in the nation, standing as the spokesman and defender of Presi- 
dent McKinley's Administration. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

LET US BE HONEST! 


Why can not we be honest in our utterances touching the territories we 
have Lage ye ld Really, it would save time and trouble, to say 
nothing of and treasure, to come out frankly the announcement 
that w> have annexed cold blood. and that we intend to 
utilize them to our t advantage. All this talk about benevolent as- 
similation; all this SS ee ee ee ond 
sibility and — all th deceives en silo mente . 

t ; y, avi 
helps us nob ‘an inch in of or om 
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not go to the West Indies or the Philippines in search of mate) 


rescue. Our own slums abound with opportunities for missi: mary Whe 
not tell the truth and say—what is the fact—that we want Ouba. Po; Rie 
Hawaii, and Luson—together with any other islandsin either ocean +},..-° 
hereafter commend themselves to our appetite, because we beliey. + 
add to our national strength, and because we hope they will so), 
come pu rs at our bargain counters? We might as well thr 
pious mask and indulge ourselves in a little honest candor. It \ 
nothing, and it sage pres much. At any rate, we shall have ; 
and satisfaction of being honest with ourselves and the privileg., 
into the mirror without blushing. 


Mr. RIDGELY. Mr. Chairman, this editorial has the yo p;: ,; 
frankly stating to the world what is apparent to every olsoyye, 
and especially to those in this city who are permitted to wityoc: 
the gradual unfolding of this new departure in our national po}icy 

THE ROBBERS WANT A LARGE ARMY, re 


We can now understand this constant pressure for an ever jy. 
creasing army. The great financiers who are directing this )0)j, 
and using the great power of Government to advance their gree), 
schemes are wise enough to know that it will not only be jer: 
sary to keep up a large army to force and eet their mo1 
of the lands and natural resources of the Orient and their ys0 ,; 
the serf labor there, but they know full well what all of this moa). 
in its effects upon our great army of wage-workers, 

TROUBLE FOR HOME LABORERS. 

The suffering in store for our people if these schemes go 0), w;)| 
be excruciating, as they are forced to meet this orienta) ¢o.)).:;. 
tion and its inevitable reduction of wagesinthiscountry. St: ikea 
lockouts, and shutdowns will follow in rapid succession, wit}; || 
their attending strife. As a warning proof that the great ¢q). 
tains of industry are preparing for this day of trouble, [ cite thp 
fact that in all of our — cities, and especially where larg. 
armies of labor are anaes , we know our city governments, jy 
compliance with the demands of capital, have already erecte; 
frowning fortifications called armories, with their portholes ani 
gatling guns covering every street. 

WHY THESE ENGINES OF DEATH IN OUR CITIES? 

We may well ask ourselves, Who is to occupy these fortifica 
tions and at whom are these guns to be aimed? The answer js 
clear. Our standing Army must be enlarged to occupy these for. 
tifications. Our laborers in the streets of the cities they hay: 
built are the contemplated victims. 

MILITARY DESPOTISM OUR RUIN. 

Mr. Chairman, I am not alone in these warnings against this 
new policy of imperialism by which our Government is to enter 
upon a system of armed colonial expansion, subjugation, and yov- 
ernment by force, with its necessary and ever-growing burdens of 
militarism. If we are to go out making conquests by force, the 
same power by which we go will return to curse and crush us at 

2, will stalk the land; the ballot, as the people's 
instrument for determining and tk public affairs, will be 
overthrown; the Republic will die while lingering in name only. 

" Hore or escape.“ 

There yet remains the hope that our people will arouse then- 


} 
l poly 


selves to patriotic action, forget minor party differences, ani 
rescue the blic from this yaar ny and certain destruction. 
In support of this hope I will close by quoting the remarks of 


Justice David J. Brewer, of the United States Supreme Court. in 
hisrecent address at Buffalo. Theseremarks are especially signifi- 
cant fo me, coming as they do from an eminent jurist of my own 
State, a life-long Republican, appointed to the Supreme Pench by 
President Harrison. 


BREWER ON IMPERIALISM—PREDICTS THE NATION IS SOWING 

FOR HARVEST OF TROUBLE. 

Justice David J. Brewer, of the United States soy Court, recently 
on * rialism ” 


THE SEEDS 


an before the ral Club, of Buffa! 
from such an authority, his views on this important topic are well 
worth attention. Justice Brewer said in : 


part: 
“Tt is said that the Anglo-Saxon ee een wenpactty to gover! 
well; that we are of that race, and that, therefore, we well govern the 
Islands as colonies. I do not ion the capacity of the race 
well and wisely to govern others. to the Philip policy because 
the upon which this Government was founded, 
up to the present time, and the perfection 0! 


ve 
w * mee ween Oe < acpiaation herd Ameen. ate he 
Ve ew nations, ew uals, live w their high ideals, but 
gurely the Detintution of fadapentence hen been dhe ideal of our life, and we 
have striven to make it more and more real. Now, government by {orce }s 
antipodes of this, and to introduce government by force over any 
portion of the nation is to start the second quarter of the second century 0! 
which are the exact opposite of those upon which we 
have hitherto lived. It is one thi: to fail of reaching your ideal; it is an en 

tirely different thing to delibe: y turn your back upon it. : 
> <i — governtpent lones in the U " display of mde. 
ut in the capacit, velop the best men, and we have lived in tlc faith 
the consent of the governed develops the best men. 
a ee Seeupleerned. the rich 
we * plain "as the ones on 
te Roctbeenabi eit reet the burden of 
Haman life and destiny are © 
ce, but ar yund 
power isdisclose!. 
force eesti = 

may are two essentiall antagonistic pr 
ciples. Doubtless mo intmediate conflict will follow. We may see 2 |srce 


g 











or, 
Bc 
ry. 
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rosperity, but are we not sowing the seeds which in the days to 
measure, of grow up into a harvest of trouble for our children and our chil. 
ren? 


dren’s chili ; 

“A necessity of colonial possessions is an increase in our Regular Army, 

athe first increased proposed is from 30,000 to 100,000 men. It is a strange 
amamentary that at the close of the nineteenth century the head of the most 
contrary government in the civilized world—the Czar of the Russias—is in- 
wing the nations of the world toa decrease in their arms, while this, the 
freest land, proposing an increase in its. Yet such seems to be the im- 
perative need, if we enter upon the system of colonial expansion. 

“ Now, the great economic problem in this country is not how can afew men 
make more money and pile up larger fortunes, but how can the great body of 
the people make a fair and comfortable living? The right to work is again 

upon as more important than the right to vote, and the 
t to work is ~~ by the cry that the State furnish 
work to all who can not obtain it elsewhere. , 

“Are We to aid in eclving neem b bringing jnto our national 
life 10,000,000 or aio of Malay laborers? e have shut the 
doors against the . Are they any worse than the Malay? Shall we 
introduce in this nation more cheap labor? I do not wonder at the action of 
the Federation of Labor in protesting nst a new competition of cheap 
labor as well as an increase of the Army, with its consequent increase of 

en taxation on the em laborer. 

“ But there is money in it. after all this is really the most t fac- 
tor in the out after the islands of the Orient. @ wealth 


Ormus and of Ind is ,as in the days of Milton, the expectation and 
he dream of many. Possession of the Orient, with its accumulated wealth 
of centu t‘~nagination and confuses the = ent. The haze 
of mystery over that vast domain. Wealth untold is believed to be 
there, ready to be jiated by any dominant power. All the nations 
and tribes come Lord rs definition of dying nations, and must 
soon be divided between and ted by the living and growing nations. 


e 
China is held out as a dying nation, Ailed with inexhaustible wealth, and why 
should not we share in appropriation? What a picturethisis! The eagle 
of liberty like a to grow fat over an expected corpse. 
“*Tll fares the land to hastening ills a prey 
Where wealth accumulates and men decay.’ 


“The Ceosars saw the of their victorious legions flash in the sunlight 
of every known land, in their triumphant return they brought with them 
the accumulated of all the nations they had subdued. splendor 
of imperial Rome outshone the world, but the wealth thus obtained without 
value given undermined the empire, and the glory of Rome is simply a mem- 
ory. beheld the shining star of destiny, and then? Does human 
nature ¢ Saree Se centuries? We stand to-day facing the temp- 
tation which comes the ay of rapidly accumulated wealth. 
What right have we to antici that the same result will not follow if we 
of what we have not fully earned? 

“The problem we have sought to work out in this nation is that of govern- 
ment of and by and for the people. A great tee i ge that principle seems 
possible a federal system, a system w relegates all matter of 
ocal interest to the several States, and exercises through the national gov- 
ernment only those and functions which make for the general wel- 
fare. We have wonderfully prospered in sietaiteetey eae system in a 
compact, continental territory, each part of which has m possessed and 
con 


trolled by a capable of self-government. 

“This is Lo trifling question and is not answered by any gush about duty 
anddestiny. Weare not the victims, but the masters of fate, and to anaes 

unload upon finish responsibility for that which we choose to do 

but to ordinary human caeeeenen. 

“We are we have become so great and poworful that the world 
needs us; but what the world most needs is not the touch of our power, but 
the blessings of our Pacem the aright example of 0 Tee people 
not disturbed aeoey ill of territorial acquisition, s peouniery gain, or 
mili b content with their posseasions and striving through all 
the and industries of their wisest and most earnest to 

citizen happier, better, and more content. 
“Two visions rise before me: 


“One of a nation g in ovale, riches, and strength; reaching 
out the hand to brin > eee ok ag ree and oy sees; 

wi y may bring—with perhaps 
and sacrifice of war; a wondrously luxuricus 
1 enter; an accumulation of ifi- 
cence Ww a term will charm and dazzle, and then the shadow the 
awful question whether human nature has chan and the old law, that 
— repeats has its force, whether ascending splendor of 
a power is to be f 


F 
iy 
s 
| 
s 
e 
E 


by the descending gloom of luxury, decay, 


“The —~ of a nation where ae spirit of the Peete ond | Se Magquenes 
remains ving and con orce, affirming 2 Declaration 
the ell Address of the Father of his Country, and the 


Monroe never P= into innocnous desuetude, devoting its 

energies to the inexhaastible resources of its t con- 

fibertee the of universal ee an litical 
, of a government ve , where no King, no 

class, nn rules, but each individual hast canal voice and power in the 

control : where ‘we comes only as the com tion for 

of hand private duty; a nation whose su- 


is 
2 ; Sa not in its power, oe in its 2 — loyalty to 
s strong hand, no vern, 
but only to is weak: and thus the bright shining which tens 
a Tadolons eternal day.” 
. THE WAY OUT. 


Mr. Chairman, I will add a suggestion as to our “‘ plain duty.” 
Let us at once stop this imperial aes of conquest and subjuga- 
tion, reaffirm eternal principle of government by consent, 
adhere to our laration to the world when we commanded Spain 
to cease the persecution of her island subjects. Wedeclared then 
that we did not enter the war for conquest, but to assist a strug- 
gling to for themselves a republic. 
pel ‘we are committed as much to the people of 


—— Islands as we are to the Cubans, 
= we no right to assume to govern either without their 
once reaffirm this policy to the Filipinos and as- 
L offices to help them reestablish their gov- 
of them only protection of our cabinets 
retain all harbor privileges necessary 
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for our commercial and naval fleets. To these we are justly en- 
titled as our indemnity. 

Do this, and we can bring our soldiers home—let them return to 
peace and industry. We can then turn our attention to the es- 
tablishment of justice in our own land by providing all of our 
people free and voluntary access to all necessary instruments of 
production and distribution on such terms as will give to every 
producer and laborer the full values their labor creates. This 
will bring peace and prosperity at home and forever abolish the 
competitive wage system, and our people will at once have the 
ability to buy all that their most active industries can create, 
thus solving forever the question of a market; overproduction 
and forced idleness will disappear forever. 


ABOLISH THE COMPETITIVE WAGE SYSTEM BY PUBLIC OWNERSHIP. 


This will at once free our laborers from the low wages and com- 
petition of foreign lands and abolish both at home. Our produ- 
cers themselves, owning all of the products of their labor, would be 
able to exchange wrogaeny for property, giving and receiving equal 
value, expressed by the money in the market where the exchange 
takes place, whether at home or abroad; hence foreign wages or 
prices could in no way damage or affect our people. 


MAKE OUR ENTIRE ARMY A MILITARY SCHOOL, 


With this system of public ownership perfected, all these bless- 
ings are possible. Wecan reduce our standing Army to its old 
maximum of 25,000 men, make the term of service for officers and 
privates not to exceed five years, making the Army a military 
school in which to give our young men military discipline and 
sufficient military knowledge to fit them for an effective volunteer 
army in case any foreign nation should attack us. This is the 
only use a just government can have for aharmy. We must turn 
our attention to peace and equity if we would preserve the Re- 
public and maintain the liberties of our people. 





The Late Hon. Lorenzo Danford. 


REMARKS 


or 


a ! mr : 
HON. J. H. SOUTHARD, 
OF OHIO, 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Saturday, January 20, 1900, 

The House having under consideration the following resolutions: 

** Resolved, That the business of the House be now suspended, that oppor- 
tunity may be given for paying tributes to the memory of Hon. Lorenzo 
se late a member of the House of Representatives from the State of 
Ohio. 

* Resolved, That, as a particular mark of respect to the memory of the de 
ceased and in recognition of his eminent abilities as a distinguished public 
servant, the House at the conclusion of these memorial proceedings shall 
stand enjeeruss. : 

** Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions be transmitted to the family 


of the deceased. 
* Ordered, That the Clerk communicate these resolut'ons to the Senato”’— 


Mr. SOUTHARD said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: My personal acquaintance with Mr. Danrorp 
began with the commencement of the Fifty-fourth Congress. Of 
course I had known of him before, but I can only speak of him as 
heimpressedme. He was always what he appeared to be—honest, 
open, and frapk on all occasions. He never desired to appear 
what he was not. He never hesitated to oppose what he believed 
to be wrong; and that which he believed to be meritorious always 
commanded his vigorous support. Our relations were of the 

leasantest kind, and with the years that I knew him my respect 

or him constantly increased. 

Those matters which were committed to his care as a member 
of Congress always received careful attention and consideration, 
and he was ever willing to help a friend. He was most consider- 
ate of those whose experience was less than his, and always ready 
to lend a helping hand to those who sought his assistance. 

He served his country well, and if his constituents honored him 
by repeatedly sending him here to represent their interests and 
those of the seanizy, bs in turn honored them and the Common- 
wealth of which he was proud and in whose behalf he was always 
faithful and zealous. 

I must leave to others who knew him longer and better the 
privilege of presenting his record as a soldier, statesman, and citi 
zen. aise him only as a brother member of Congress; but when 
he died I shared in that sorrow which came to all who had associ- 
ated with him here. His memory will always be respected and 
honored by all his associates, especially in this House; and his 
Congressional district, his State, and his country must always ac- 
knowledge his faithful and valuable service. 


7 ae 
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Naval Appropriation Bill. 





SPEECH 


or 
HON. SYDNEY E. MUDD, 
OF MARYLAND, 
IN THE HousE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Thursday, April 19, 1900, 


The House being in Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union, and having under consideration the bill (H. R. 10450) making appro- 
priations for the naval service for the year ending June 30, 1901, and for other 
purposes— 

Mr. MUDD said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: I do not proper to enter upon a discussion of 
the general provisions of this bill. I desire merely to make some 
very brief observations on that feature of it which relates to a 
subject-matter that I need not remind the committee I have 
given some special attention to and feel a conn and special 
interest in, and that is the portion of the bill which makes appro- 
peceeene and provisions relating to the reconstruction of the Naval 

cademy. 

After much deliberation and some degree of controversy on the 
part of the Committee on Naval Affairs as to just what should be 

one for the Academy, the provisions now in the bill, I think I 
may say, represent an agreement, and stand to-day as the unan- 
imous conclusion of the committee upon this branch of the naval 
establishment. ’ 

We have suggested for present purposes and for expenditures 
during the next fiscal year the sum of $677,500. 

We have reported authorizations for buildings and improve- 
ments that contemplate a total and ultimate expenditure of $2,827,- 
500, or if we include the probable approximate cost of the buildings 
for which we appropriate for the piling and foundations. we will 
have a contemplated expenditure of about $3,000,000, in round 
numbers. 

With the exception of the provisions for the construction of sea 
walls and dredging, which present nothing new, and I apprehend 


will need no explanation, and for the erection of a temporary | 


electric-light plant and building, to show the necessity for which, 

I take it, there will be no need of argument from any source, the 

= and essential provisions in this bill for new works are as 
OHOWS: 

First. The construction of a new building for cadets’ quarters, 
which is to be the best and the most expensive and distinctive 
building of the whole plan of reconstruction, at an estimated cost 
of $2,500,000. 

Second. The renovation and reconstruction of the old colonial 
building, the former residence of the colonial governors of Mary- 
land, as a residence for the superintendent of the Academy, at a 
cost of $25,000. 

Third. To provide for the work of piling and laying the founda- 
tions for buildings adjoining the power house, which buildings, 
while not s fically so stated, are intended to be two in number 
and to consist of a building for the department of steam engineer- 
ing and a building for the common p of a general store- 
house and warehouse and workshops for the mechanics of all the 
trades ouphores at the Academy. 

The buildings for which we now provide (and this may be said 
most ee oe the building for cadets’ quarters) are those 
for which there is now the most e t and pressing necessity; 
and the buildings we authorize to be removed are those which 
heve been pronounced as unsafe, and condemned by experts, 
boards of visitors, officers of the Academy, and the Secretary of 
the Navy, as unsuitable, unsanitary, worthless, dangerous, and 
in a condition threatening to totter to the ground. 

It seems to me that in view of this statement, the absolute and 
almost amazing truth of which has been overwhelmingly confirmed 
by the testimony and official reports of everybody authorized to 
investigate the facts, and by the testimony of the eyesight of every 
one who has taken occasion to look over the grounds, it will not 
be contended by anyone that we have acted hastily; and I believe 
it will just as clearly appear that we have not provided too ex- 
travagantly in the appropriations which we seek to make toward 
the upbuilding of this institution, whose fate ig so closely inter- 
woven with the future and the efficiency of our Navy. 

We say nothing in this bill, as reported, i of which 
there has been eo much controversy in former aye, but about 
which, I take it, Congress by its past action has already manifested 
its feeling of satisfaction in ee to the discretion of 
the Secretary of the Navy, to be provi as he may best see fit, 
in accordance with the means placed at his disposal from time to 
time, and with the end in view always, as we may oe 
fairly assume he has before him, of an ultimate com , com- 


| which was Commodore Matthews—a board appointed by Se. 
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prehensive, harmonious, and tasteful reconstruction of thi: 
tution. 

It is proper tosay, however, that the Secretary thus far })q< . 
ceeded along the lines—and I believe we are warranted ji), . en 
it is his intention to continue to proceed along the lines—o; , 8 
eral plan of reconstruction and relocation, prepared in th. \.... 
1896 by what is known as the “‘ Matthews board,” at the hea yn 
Herbert on the recommendation of the Board of Visitors ; ; th, 
Academy. 

He has proceeded upon this plan in the construction of the buijq. 
ings authorized by the last Congress, and I say that it is his intey. 
tion to proceed along the lines of and in general conformation to 
that plan in the buildings which we are authorizing in ths })jj). 
and a more suitable plan, a more renee. systematic, har. 
monious, and artistic plan, considered either within itself or wit), 
reference to the general configuration of the grounds and waters 
that een and surround them, could not, in my judgment, jj 
framed if we should get together all of the architects of the coun. 
“y and spend a generation in preparing and maturing it. 

think we can safely rest assured, Mr, Chairman, therefore. 
that the matter of plans will be well looked after, and that we cay 
safely leave them where we have thus far reposed them—in the 
hands of the Secretary of the Navy—by analogy to just that course 
which is yao in reference to buil ings constructed under au- 
thority of the Treasury Department and by other Departments of 
the Government to which the construction of public buildings 
“a or may have been committed. 

e only question remaining to be considered—and that is, after 
all, the chief question and decisive question for Congress to deter- 
mine—is whether or not we are willing to make the expenditure 
of the money uired for the construction of these buildings on 
the scale and style which have thus far been outlined. 

The estimate of eventual expenditure for all of the buildings 
contemplated by the Matthews board in 1896 amounted. | believe, 
to about $6,000,000—somewhere between this and $7,000,(0)). 

That estimate nee a construction of these buildings of 
brick. .The Secretary of the Navy has heretofore asked, and Con- 
gress has heretofore authorized and the Department has already 
entered upon, the construction of the buildings thus far appropri- 
ated for of granite. 

The building herein provided for, for cadets’ quarters, it is con- 
templated to construct, and the estimates are made up to provide 
for its construction, of granite. 

If we shall go along in future years and provide for all of the 
buildings outlined in the plan of the Matthews board, which (on- 
gress may or may. not do, as it sees fit, and shall construct them 
all of granite, which Congress may or may not do, as it shall see 
fit, the added expenditure on account of change in materia! would 
bring up the amount to about $8,000,000; and if the enhanced 
price of materials which is prevailing now, over and above that 
which prevailed a year or twoago, at the time that these estimates 
were made—and which enhanced pri 


insti. 


ce of material we can per- 
haps regard as an evidence and object lesson of the general pros- 
perity which we say, and which we hope we may say truthfully, 
obtains now in the country—shall continue, we should perhaps 
have to add to that $8,000,000 another million, making nine mil- 
lions in all. Such, at least, is the estimate made by the architect, 
as will be found in the concluding paragraph on page (7 of the 
published and bound volume of hearings had before the comuit- 
tee, which I have before me now. 

But we have made a reduction of $1,000,000 from the face of 
this estimate, or a little more than that, in the building for cadets’ 
quarters, for which we are now providing, that board having es- 
timated, and the Secretary having estimated and asked for an 
authorization of $3,536,000, while we have limited the amount that 
can be expended for this building to $2,500,000; so that, according 
to this basis of calculation, on the assumption that we shal! pro- 
vide for the construction of each and every building specified in 
that plan, and provide for the construction of each and every one 
of them of granite, we ought yet to be able to complete the whole 
scheme and project of the reconstruction of the Academy at an 
expenditure of $8,000,000. a 
tris for Congress to say whether or not we have been building 
with too much grandeur, and whether or not we shall go ba: to 
the old brick and the old wooden structures, or whether we shall 
go ahead and build up this institution on a plan and scope that 
shall be commensurate with the of excellence which we are 
contemplating for our Navy, and with the wealth and greatness 
of the country, for which the future holds in store, as we believe, 
so much Seer and of glory among the nations, through the 
instrumentality of the naval arm of the public service. 

Iam in favor of the latter plan, Mr. Chairman, and I would 
push that plan vigorously toward completion 


About a or so ago, in one of the hearings before the com- 
mittee on ‘subject-matter of the Naval Academy, some one 
undertook to make comparison between the cost of this institution 
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d that of an insane asylum in one of the States of this country, 
a; rather Vigorous protest was made because, it was stated, a 
buildin g for an insane asylum, that had accommodated a great 
many more people than this, had been constructed at a much 
«maller expenditure of money. : 

It seems to me, Mr. Chairman, that that is about the standard 
and style of comparison that eos in former years in the 
‘onsideration of plans for the building of this institution. 

| would not figure upon any such standard. If we are to esti- 
mate the cost and the worth of the education of the young men 
we are training to be the future commanders of our navies by the 
ccst of the maintenance of the inmates of an asylum or some of 
the penal institutions of the country, then we have been too ex- 
travagant in our calculations and provisions, and itis the duty of 
Congress to call a halt right now. ; 

But | do not believe that Congress will look at this institution 
from any such standpoint. We are preparing to build upa great 
navy me put it in the front rank of thenavies of the world. The 
Naval Academy is the foundation of our Navy, and the young 
men who are educated at this institution constitute the very 
fower and chivalry of those who make up and lift up and give the 
tone and character to that great branch of the service. When 
they enter the Academy they place themselves in a position that 
marks the tion from the domain of their homes to the 
work of the dedication of themselves to the service of their coun- 
try. They ought to be cared for and trained in a manner worthy 
of the life and the great responsibilities that lie before them. 

I would not place them in luxury or gaudy surroundings, but 
they should be so provided for, in the structures in which they 
live and do their work and receive their training, as to give them 
comfort and adequate facilities and to impress them with some- 
what of the enduring character and magnitude and, if need be, 
the solid splendor of this institution of the Navy, and the broader 
and greater field that lies before them in their days of service upon 
the world’s t ey of the seas. 

1 admit, sir, that the appropriation which we recommend seems 
to be a large sum of money, I admit that it would perhaps erect 
a more than adequate penitentiary building or a more than mag- 
nificent insane asylum, but I do not think that the requirements 
of these young men should be gauged by any such comparison &s 
that. 

There are, or there are eygenes to be, about 350 cadets there. 
The Secretary of the Navy has told us that if we are to construct 
a building for their accommodation of the same general character 
as Congress has already authorized, we can not do it for a smaller 
sum than is here . The architect, after acareful estimate, 
has calculated the cost of this building to be what we have pro- 
vided in this bill, 

This buil is to afford not only quarters for the cadets, strictly 
8 g, but it is to furnish, to some extent at least, accommoda- 

ons for offices for the various officers in charge of the cadets. 
Weare to have a large memorial hall—I admit not a specially 
common and unpretentious hall, but one of dignity and architec- 
tural attractiveness—a hall suitable for graduation exercises, for 
meetings of the alumni association, and other such pu es. 
There are t> be dining rooms—and I will say to the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. CANNON], what I trust will not offend his sen- 
sibilities as to the proper requirements and needs of these young 
men—that there are to be bathrooms, and separate sleeping rooms, 
comfortable and suitable quarters for them in the prosecution of 
Oe ~— hy we have marked out - ae Se 
e have, I say, or are supposed to have, about three hundre 
and fifty-odd cadets down there, the same number as there are 
members of here. I do not believe that I would speak 
wide of the mark, or would shock the equanimity of this body, or 
disturb the harmony of the spheres, if I should hazard the sugges- 
tion: that these three hundred and fifty-odd cadets, the future 
commanders of the navies of the United States, are, in many re- 
spects, of as much ce tothe country as this body of three 
hundred and fifty members of Congress, many of us of fleet- 
ing and uncertain tenure of incumbency. 
admit that $6,000,000, which the gentleman from Illinois seems 
to think an uate ultimate expenditure of money for the re- 
construction of institution, seems to be a magnificent sum, 
- S is insufficient for the needs of the Academy under present 


Six millions was the original estimate for the completion of 
this but this was upon a basis of calculation which con- 
“etenma estar ean tne ot peri 

> 8 ’ perm ~ 
= to construct the theretofore authorized of granite, 


the permission. We have constru 
armory or we are now constructing them, of 
c— and I submit to every fair-minded member of this body 
t it would be a pity and an anomaly that this building, the 


cadets’ ! is to lie between and to be connected-by 
covered colommediee with the armory and the boathouse, to be the 


most commanding and attractive building of all, to be located in 
the most commanding spot, and having the finest outlook upon 
the bay of them all, should be of brick or wood or some cheaper 
structure, thereby destroying the harmony and symmetry in de- 
sign and appearance of the group which, with the others named, 
it will form, and which is intended to be the most attractive and, 
I admit, the most expensive part of the whole Naval Academy. 

I donot know that it is worth while for me to discuss this phase 
of this proposition a longer. 

If you restrict this building to a smaller expenditure than that 
which we have provided, you must entirely rearrange your plans; 
you must employ other architects and begin the work anew. You 
must call a halt, stop the work, and postpone the completion of 
this great institution, which has been so long delayed by a spirit 
of petty parsimony, if I should not say, and I do not want to say, 
sectional jealousy and discrimination. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. My friend speaks of altering plans. Is there 
a get lan—— 

r.MUDD. Thereis just this—— 

Mr. DOLLIVER (continuing). Andif so, what is it? 

Mr. MUDD. Well, I can not, of course, draw the plan. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. Has a plan been drawn? 

Mr. MUDD. Yes; I will say to the gentleman there has been a 
plan drawn. It was a plan prepared, I repeat, by what is known 
as the Matthews board, in 1896, I think perhaps I have the general 
outlines of it before menow. At the head of this board was Com- 
modore Matthews, and another member of it was Captain Cooper, 
then the Superintendent of the Academy. They constructed a 
plan, to some extent a complete plan, and that is the plan in con- 
formation to which, as far as we have authorized the Secretary 
to go, he has been acting in the construction of the buildings here- 
tofore authorized and appropriated for. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. Now, I will say to my friend that a gentle- 
man who, | think, is not evil-disposed, has told me that these plans 
involve buildings costing $12,000,000 and that the architect's fees 
in drawing the plans are upward of $600,000. 

Mr. LITTLEFIELD. That would be the customary 5 per cent 
for plans and supervision, whatever it may be. 

r.MUDD. Ithink the gentleman who gave to my friend from 
Iowa the information to which he refers must have been evil- 
ws “aS or else badly and sadly mistaken. 

r. DOLLIVER. It struck me that it was a little voluptuous. 

Mr. MUDD. Yes, if there were any truth in the statement. 
The estimate for the total reconstruction of the Academy, made 
by the Matthews board, was $6,000,000, from start to finish. I 
have the plans here now, and the gentleman can inspect them if 
he would like to do so, 

Mr. CANNON. If my friend will allow me, the chairman just 
showed me an estimate of over $8,000,000, and that does not cover 
furnishing or anything of that kind, and it was made at a time 
when prices of material and labor were at low tide, and I have no 
doubt that that estimate now, with the advance, would put the 
increase to $12,000,000. 

Mr. MUDD. I willanswerthat, Mr. Chairman, That is about 
a fair sample of the statements that have been made about this 
Academy and in order to prejudice it before this House. 

I repeat again, that the Matthews board made an estimate of 
$6,000,000. ow, it is calculated, however, and the Secretary of 
the Navy asks, that we shall build each and all of these buildings, 
which the Matthews board recommended and for which that 
board asked an expenditure of $6,000,000, of granite. If such 
shall be the material of their construction, it is calculated that 
the added cost for all of the buildings and of the granite required 
would make a total of $8,000,000. 

I recall the gentleman’s attention to the statement on page 67 of 
the published hearings, in which the architect gives it as his opin- 
ion that if the enhanced prices of material which prevail now 
should continue, according to his plan there would perhaps be an 
increase of $1,000,000, making $9,000,000; but we have right here, 
as I have heretofore said as specifically as 1 knew how to do it, 
already made a reduction from the face of that estimate of 
$1,036,000, because the Matthews board estimated and planned for 
these cadets’ quarters an expenditure of $3,536,000. and we have 
limited that to $2,500,000; so that, even if we should provide for 
every building contemplated and construct every one of granite, 
even at the enhanced price of material which now prevails, which 
may or may not continue, we should be able to provide for them 
all within $8,000,000. That is the amount I have been contending 
for, that I shall continue to contend for, and shall be willing to 
have fixed as the limit of expenditure for this Academy in this bill. 

Mr. SOUTHARD. That is for all of the buildings? 

Mr. MUDD. All the buildings. 

Mr. SOUTHARD. But your scheme involves an expenditure 
far beyond that. , 

Mr. MUDD. The scheme involves no such thing. A misrep- 
resentation of facts in this matter should not be permitted to 
affect the action of this House. It involves an expenditure, at the 
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topmost limit, if we shall construct every single building of the | stated could be profitably expended and utilized in the tip). ;,, 
style that the Matthews board planned, of not more than | yvening between now and the reassembling of Congress j;, i a 
$8,000,000, for we have reduced the cost of the cadets’ quarters | ber. “m- 
$1,036,000, ; Were I to have my own way, and had I the power, I won)) ,, 
It seems to me that I have made this statement now with suffi- | this bill, authorize the Secretary of the Navy to enter at 9). 
cient frequency of iteration, and fortified it with sufficient proof | upon a plan and to contract for a project for the total recons... 
from the official hearings before the committee, tosatisfy any one, | tion and rebuilding of the Naval Academy, at a limit, | <j, 
even the most increduious or the most hostile to this institution. | say, of about $8,000,000, along the lines of the plan which jie ),, 
Mr. SOUTHARD. Does it involve the reclaiming of the land | already before him, with such modifications as he in })\, },). 
from the sea and the bay, or the purchase of new land? ment might see fittoadopt. ; _ 
Mr. MUDD. Allof that. All of the reclamation that we have | _ 1 would build up this institution until it should Voce 4), 
rovided for comes within this estimate, as the architect stated | finest of its kind in the world; and if it should be tha: tho 4. 
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fore the committee this year, as the plans here show. and character of the buildings and the excellence of {i\.\; oe 
Mr. DOLLIVER. Now will the gentleman allow me? tectural design and beauty should be for this age and county, 
Mr. MUDD. Yes. what the age of Pericles was for Athens and for Greec, 


7 : » 1 shoul 
Mr. DOLLIVER. You say you have reduced the estimate for | feel that we would have acted in accordance with the dic; 7 
the cadets’ quarters a million and a half. a sound public policy, and in accordance with the (, 

Mr. MUDD. One million thirty-six thousand dollars. sentiment, and the pride of the people of the country, 

Mr. DOLLIVER. How did you arrange that? Perhaps I may be an enthusiast upon this matter, but | joy, 

Mr. MUDD. Why, because the Secretary suggested that we and believe that I would vote for as liberal appropriatiois f0y ;))\, 
should build for about 550 cadets. The Secretary, I apershend, institution if it were situated in some other State or sume oj) 
feels as most of us do, that the number of cadets will be largely | district than my own. ; : 
increased in a few years; but upon the suggestion of our commit-| I have no apology to make for the feeling which I have show, 
tee and the advice of the architect, it was concluded that we could | and the activity which I have manifested in this behalf, | 4), 
provide a commodious and suitable building in conformity with | familiar with this institution. Our State is proud of it. | 4), 

surroundings for $2,500,000, which would accommodate, I be- | spent some days of my life in the midst of its surroundings ay 
lieve, 400 cadets or thereabout. That is the action of the com- 
mittee, wherein we have reduced the cost of these quarters in the 
manner and to the extent that I have indicated. 

The demands of the service require more cadets now. While 
we ure pes up these buildings we may as well provide for the 
demands of the future that will come —— us in a very few years. 
I think the gentleman from Iowa w 
wisdom of this course. 

Mr. Chairman, if we are to stop the buildings now in progress, 
and if we are to alter the plans for the construction of those for 
which we are now providing, it is ble that we might confine 
ourselves within the limitations of the amendment proposed by 
the gentleman from Illinois; but I do not think we ought to handi- 
cap and to cripple, alter, and mutilate the plans of the Department 
as to the cadets’ quarters, which will be, and ought to be, the chief 
and distinctive building of the whole Naval Academy. 

The great arm of defense of our country in the years to come is 
to be, not the Army, but the Navy. The Navy will grow, and it 
ought to grow. The number of cadets, who are to be the officers 
of the days to come, will be increased. We shall have occasion 
for larger quarters. Not so with the Army. It is to be hoped 
that there will be no necessity for an cupueaabie increase in the 
size of the Army of the country; but there will be an enlargement 
of the Navy and the needs the Navy, a gradual, progressive 
en t, that shall be responsive to the new conditions and 
the recent rapid growth and expansion of the country, and its 
entrance _— a _ field of power and infiuence among the 

wor 


ates 


ire, the 
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made uent visits there, and the spectacle which | have wi; 
nessed and admired there in what has seemed to me to be the mos 
splendid exhibition of young and vigorous American mahoo t) 
be found in this country may perhaps have touched the tender siq, 
of my nature and im me deeply with the idea and the cop. 
viction that we ought to be not merely just but generous and 
liberal in the provisions which we shail make for the educatioy 
of these young men and the priations for the upbuilding of 
this branch of our country’s Navy. 
One thing, at least, will have been settled, and settled forever. 
by the passage of this bill and the enactment thereby into Jaw 0 
the provisions which it makes for this Academy. There wil] lp 
no oibencntntion of the old question which long lingered in the 
minds of the committees of former pom as to the removal of this 
institution from Annapolis. It will be rebuilt, as it ought to be 
rebuilt, and will remain where it ought to remain, where it is to. 
day, on the banks of the Severn, on the Chesapeake Bay, in the 
State which has furnished its ens and contribution to 
recent naval history; in the State which gave to this country its 
Schley {a lause}], and yet has within its borders none of that 
irit w: w dim the glory of other heroes in that or other 
struggles of this country [applause]; in the section of the cow- 
iz known as the South, where, in conjunction and in sisterhood 
th the Military Academy, which rests upon the Hudson at the 
North—the one belonging to the Navy and the other to the Army- 
it will tend to nt and to typify the splendid unification of 
the sections of land of ours, which was brought to its best and 


agree with me as to the 


en ie EE A CE ACD | 


nations of highest and happiest development through the outcome of the 
lf there is a criticism which I would make this bill, Mr, | recent Spanish war, in which the graduates of this Academy, for 

Chairman, it is not that in any branch of it it appropriates too | Whose upbuilding I here now pl , did more than all other men 

much, but rather that it does not enough. and all other and in ntalities to bring about a suc- 
TheS of the Navy, in his g before the committee, | cessful and t conclusion for this country. [Applause.| 


said that but for we et oe feared ae —— ——e 

it { la ked chre : —————$— 

oa as for the adv Sanae ¥ believe it was, which io bet Trusts and Failures of the Republican Administration. 
already asked and w. were at first contemplated to be provided Se 


for by the committee. ‘ 

Admiral Dewey stated that he would recommend the battle SPEECH 
chipa and if need be, a an alternative to that, in the way of a or 
compensating reduction, that he would vision for t 
cho punbeates inaueumeh as we had aapbased anmee guuboate from. HON. WILLIAM H. KING, 
ee ee ee ie bi ae ea OF UTAK, 

wo ro both, sir, both battle gun . 
Lam in favor of ving both Secretary oad Admiral Dewey In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
everything that want and recommend in the line of develop- Thursday, May 31, 1900. 
ment of the Navy. 


I would build up our Navy until it would be not simply the ann House ee ee See oa the joint resolution (1. J. Res. 


an to the Constitution of the United States. 4 
—S rank among those of the world, as was stated by the | the bill (H. B 1058) to amend an act entitled “An act to protect trade and 


of the committee , but until it should be the | commerce against unlawful restraintand monopolies,” approved Jv) °'~Y'~ 
first of the navies of the of world; and I would pro- Mr. KING said: . \ 
vide for it now, now that there is an adeq of reyenueinthe| Mr. SPEAKER: The American are watching with great 
Treasury, and now that the vim and vigor of national spirit, as | interest the conduct of this on. Its accession to 


engendered by the splendid termination and magnificent results wer was ied by many promises its eulogists in lofty 
of ‘the ial i oa scoaiaienal Gat calaite remaibe toed be accomplished 
broader palsietinn Gina over Seeee Ss Ceres the Navy it. The day is far enough advanced to enable us tv judge of 
and all that follows in the line of the commercial development of | its achievements and anticipate what the limited perio! 0! | 
this country. existence will permit. Can anyone not blinded by partis.n zeal 

We have not given this Naval Academy all that I would view with satisfaction the record of this Republican Administ’ 
vide, but it is fair to the committee to that they have given ema ng Sees see meee nen), Sed merine vicious, and de- 
substantially and almost y just the board of naval ee Tae by it? It has been false 
officers who came before have asked for and have | to the of the past and the teachings of the fathers. It 





















has been led by false lights and has abandoned the inspiration 


i, that made our country great in liberty and majestic in the 


nd power of its le. 

strong roken, its : Rane pietives, violated the Federal Constitu- 
tion, and pe organ combinations of wealth and illegal 
and corrupt monopolies and trusts to assault the national organic 
law, destroy private enterprises, cripple competition, and rob and 
deapoil the great army of consumers. It has made of the Consti- 
tution a “ rope of sand,” and sought to convert a republic into an 
empire. It found a oy and government resting securely upon 
the foundations laid by patriots who consecrated their work more 
than a century , and attempted their overthrow by secret 
machinations and tconspiracies, It entered upon its career 

people, with an indissoluble union of inde- 


‘ omogeneous 
an with tible States, bound in fraternal union; it approaches the close 






















its day with a oes population, and a government of 
O onies and dependencies and warring and unconquered provy- 


init is only necessary to direct a glance at the record of President 
McKinley's Administration to ascertain the radical departure 
made from the policies and principles held sacred for more than 
acentury, That this ture is proof of political, if not moral 
decadence, no student of history can deny. The passing of the 
years do not oon the forces or currents that bear humanity. 

The present finds its counterpart in yesterday. Time deals in 
reproductions. There are the same uplifting forces to-day as yes- 
ierday; and the same enemies of civilization and order and peace 
and the triumph of eternal verities, that have stricken down the 
ot eee charge the Roputi ty with havi 

Mr. § , [charge the Republican party with havin r- 
verted our institutions and robbed us of ous high idealae Whe 
American people loved peace; they believed that a republic founded 
upon free and sovereign States, and a people naring the same high 

urposes, impelled by the same pee and all so equal and 
Freeas to be units in the social and political organism, would meet 
unchanged the storms and revolutions, and remain as a refuge to 
the oppressed and a living example to struggling peoples every- 
where. 


he Now we think of war and standing armies and mighty navies, 
his of military glory and renown, of becoming a ‘‘ world-power” awl 
be a pant in the unholy contests of greedy and unbridled 















ns, 
. Speaker, the ublican party is utterly indifferent to the 
cries of the masses. very fentrolalne tendency, whether of 
wealth or power, finds its proponent and faithful coadjutor in the 
ublican party. 


every t there is a constant warfare to maintain a 
proper eq’ between the individual and the state. Democ- 
has to preserve inviolably the sacred rights of in- 


ual . It gave to this nation and its people political 
and civil li It is now engaged in a titanic contest to pre- 
serve the ind liberties of the people. What matters it if 
men have the crown of political and civil liberty if they dwell in 
industrial servitude? 


To be told that one is free, that he is, in theory at least, the 


bitterness 
massed in few hands. 
of trade and the sources of wealth. This is an age of ‘‘big- 
.” Man is overshadowed and forgotten. 

fjustion of detailer, ives ot ae a1 als, th 
0 > uestion of right, of morals, these are 
regarded as too abstract cat academic for consideration and too 
for rigid or literal enforcement. The 
is obscured in the blazing effulgence of the 
The poemene, the stock jobber, the wrecker of 
small fortunes and of stupendous ones, looks from dizzy 
mortality below and accepts the servile 
remorselessly crushes all impediments 
tional conquests. 
The law of association is anton: the peetinpentenes of man 
is ignored. It is forgotten all the world is linked together, 
that it should be, in fraternal power. To divide it, to dissever 
uman and tyrannous conditions, is 


a 

all” is the motto of the 

Knights of , Apert from the altruism involved in this 
unces a living truth, which lies at the basis of so- 









rnments are used as vehicles for the aggran- 
‘who control them, and the changeless and 
ade are interrupted so that all the system does 
‘iching influence, injury inevitably follows. 

nized and environed humanity that, 
‘is creatures suffers, retribution falls upon all. 
i advances all; an error accepted, though 
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political equal of every other unit in the political or national or- ernment. y 
ganism, and yet to be condemned to social degradation and indus- | riotous extravagance in the 
bo! is supreme irony and mockery, and adds to the | ecutive § 

intolerable environments. Great wealth is being | war and seeks to conquer remote lands without constitutional 
Gigantic corporations control the chan- | warrant. 


Wealth is apotheo- | 
The principles | obligations amounted to $1,155,320,235, 19. 
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a few, detracts from the moral reservoir of all. If one suffers in 
his liberty, in his right to earn a competency, in life, or the pur- 
suit of happiness, directly and not remotely, all are harmed. 

‘‘As nations can not be rewarded or punished in the next world, 
they must bein this. By an immutable chain of causes and ef- 
fects, Providence punishes national sins by national calamities.” 
It is a national sin to deprive the people of power which is theirs. 
When the humblest is robbed, congestion results in some other 
place, Aside from the physical wrong, if such a distinction is 
permissible, resulting from taking power or rights or liberty from 
another, there is a moral wrong. The continuance of such 
wrongs produces a moral degeneracy which is a sure precursor to 
national decadence, if not destruction. 

The application of unjust laws, the exercise of unrighteous au- 
thority, create unnatural conditions, which result in class dis- 
tinctions, unequal conditions in society, combinations that illegally 
and corruptly enrich a few and pauperize many. Such combina- 
tions then seize power to perpetuate the evil system by them es- 
tablished and protect the wealth criminally acquired. Then fol- 
lows the impulse for new markets in which to invest their illegal 
exactions; and so the —— for criminal aggression is formed 
and the desire for colonial conquest arises. 

It is a natural evolution. Then imperialism follows. With it 
comes the demand as well as necessity for standing armies and 
naval armaments. The tramp of soldiers, the sound of shot and 
shell, the cries of the distressed, are sweeter than the hum of in 
dustry and the grateful songs of a prosperous, God-fearing people. 

Mr. Speaker, there is an infection in theair. People are intoxi- 
cated over the dreams of military splendorand renown. The sim- 
plicity of a republic is not as beautiful as the ostentation of 
empire. Tho rugged virtues of our fathers, their earnest, sincere 
lives, fail to find approval when measured by the superficial and 
volatile standard so much to be seen in our day, Jingoism finds 
an echo in imperialistic policies, and we are more interested in 
‘*seizing slices of the globe and glozing it over with religious pos 
turings” than upholding the fundamental principles of the 
Republic. 

y questionable, if not unconstitutional, legislation the Federal 
Government has become all powerful. Its shadow dominates the 
States and affrights the people. Under the legislation of the Re- 
publican party. paternalism has grown, the autonomy of the States 
interfered with, and the sovereignty of the individual assailed. 

The Constitution has been violated and one of the money met- 
als robbed of its high functions. The sovereign power to control 
the currency has been abdicated and a money trust has been or- 
ganized, 

Extravagance and profligacy followed the intrusion of this un- 
wholesome spirit into our national life. 

When the Government is regarded as the repository of all 
power, it is then seized upon and its authority prostituted to 
make a favored few the beneficiaries of usurped power, An emi- 
nent Senator has denied in effect that this is a Government of 
delegated powers, contending that ‘‘ the sovereign power is in the 
Government” and not the people. 

Under this view, there are no limitations upon the Federal Govy- 
Impelled by this spirit, war taxes are continued and 
overnment prevails, the Chief Ex- 
overns territory regardless of the Constitution, and wages 





At the close of the fiscal year 1895 the United States owed 
$901 672,965.74, but at the close of the fiscal year 1899 our national 
here was a per capita 
During the fiscal year 1805 
$390,373,202, or $5.69 per capita, was collected from the people; 
while in 1899, $610,982,004, or a per capita tax collected of $8.04. 
In 1790 the per capita tax for all national expenses was 1 cents. 
In 1830, under Jackson, our national expenditures amounted to 
but $24,385,281, or $1.90 per capita, and at the close of Buchanan's 
Administration there had been no material increase. 

In the year 1899 it cost the people of the United States more 
than $9 per capita to meet the expenses of the National Gov 

ernment. The expenditures of 189% were $/94,006,489.64 and for 
the fiscal year of 1900 $738,855,248.78, with millions yet to bo 
added. In 1895 the expenditures for the War Department were 
$53,898,370; Navy Department, $29,208,069, and State Department 
$1,188,046. In 1899 the expenditures for these departments, re- 
tively, were: War, $232,395,365; Navy, $54,354,735; State, 
2,871,614. The tide of militarism is rising, and, departing from 
the paths of peace and safety, we are launching upon a sea of 
unrest and danger. Already we excite the animosities of mo- 
narchical nations. and foreign entanglements must result. Our 
standing army has been ——_ and the demand is for a still 
greater increase. Mr. Edward Thery places the cost of the Euro- 
n war establishments at $900,000,000 annually. Three million 
one hundred and twenty-one thousand four hundred and thirty 
men were in the armies of Europe in 1897. 


increase of indebtedness of $2.27. 


eh 
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Mr. Speaker, the party in power in this Government is respon- 
sible for these reckless, un-American, unconstitutional, unrepab- 
lican policies now guiding us. It is time that the American peo- 
ple called a halt and threw from power those who are hastening 
our Republic toward Charybdis or Scylla. But, Mr. Speaker, it 
was not my purpoce in rising to discuss imperialism and the evils 
attending it. I eee addressing myself mainly to the atti- 
tude of the Republican party upon the question of trusts and mo- 
nopolies, and particularly its relation to the proposed constitu- 
tional amendment now under consideration. 

A national election is at hand. The party in power, realizing 
its many delinquencies and cognizant (without contrition) of its 
betrayal of the people, is now engaged in the unsatisfactory effort 
of attempting to convince the people of its friendship for them. 
It is vastly amusing to witness the gyrations and smirks and 
smiles of those who for three years have been in power, without 
making the slightest effort to regulate or control or prohibit trusts 
and criminal combinations in restraint of trade, as they vainly 
profess abhorrence of such combinations and such sincere, dis- 
interested and affectionate regard for the ‘‘ people.” 

Do gentlemen on the other side of the mber imagine that 
the people of this country can longer be ~— by the professions 
of friendship toward them on the _ of the Republican party? 
The Republican party is not, nor has it ever been, the friend of labor. 
It favored the importation of — labor to compete in the mar- 
kets of this country with the American worki: an. Under the 
domination of its present leaders it exalts the dollar and attempts 
to debase the man. It refuses to prevent criminal combinations 
of capital, but attempts to crush ont the organizations of the la- 
borer. The power of the Federal courts is not invoked to destroy 
trusts, but the machinery of the law and Federal troops are em- 
raze to overthrow the associations of laborers. 

he people know that since the passage of the Dingley tariff law 
and under the Republican Administration more than 400 trusts 
and combinati~ns have been formed, with an aggregate capital of 
more than $8,000,000,000. Neither do they ae. os that though the 
Republican party has had control of all branches of the Govern- 
ment for more than three years it has made no law nor made the 
slightest effort to prevent the formation of these unlawful and 
harmful organizations. Though there is a Federal statute which, 
if strictly enforced, would drive many trusts out of existence and 
reduce to a minimum the outrages and exactions committed by 
them, the Administration has refused to execute it and has loudly 
cried for condonation of its course by juggling explanations and 
windy lamentations over the alle; impotency of the law. In 
an editorial in the American Law Review for March-April, 1900, 
= aspect of the Administration's derelictions is discussed, as 
follows: 


THE ATTORNEY-GENERAL ON TRUSTS AND COMBINATIONS IN RESTRAINT OF 
TRADE. 


On the day following that on which the Supreme Court of the United 
States rendered its decision affirming the court of a for the Sixth cir- 
cuit in the Addystone Pipe Company case Attorney-General Griggs sent his 
annual report to Congress, reviewing the work of the Department of Justice 
during the year 1899. He says that application is occasionally made to the 
Department to have legal proceedings brought in the name of the United 
States against corporations or combinations of companies that are alleged to 
be engaged in fo or maintaining monopolies or agreements in restraint 
of trade. He ought have added that such applications have been fre- 
quently made in perfectly plain cases, by distinguished persons, both to him 
and to his predecessor, Judge McKenna, and that the letters in which they 
were made were not even answered. ; 

“Such actions,” the Attorney-General says, ‘can be maintained only when 
the offense comes within the scope of the Federal statute. The only Federal 
legislation against combinations in restraint of trade is contained in the so- 
called Sherman Act of July 2. 1890. 

“It will be observed that this statute is directed only at combinations or 
monopolies in restraint of trade or commerce among the several States or 
with foreign nations. It does not pretend to go into other branches of busi- 
ness or commerce, or attempt in any way to interfere with those transac- 
tions which are on ex vely within confines of a State, or 
which do not amount to what, under the decisions of the United States Su- 
preme Court, is understood by the term ‘interstate commerce.’ 

“The Federal Government — no constitutional right to supervise, direct, 
or interfero with the transaction of ordinary business by the people of the 
several States, unless such business relates directly, and not incidentally, to 
interstate commerce; and such has been the d of the Supreme Court 
of the United States." 

The Attorney-Generg] discusses this subject at some length, quoting freely 
from the decisions of the courts sustaining his position. In conclusion he 


says: 

“In all cases where the facts ted to the Attorney-General were 
capable of and have satisfactorily such an t 
or combination in restraint of interstate commerce as is contemplated by the 
Sherman Act, loge protastengs aave been taken by him in the name of the 
United States either to dissolve the combination or to punish the offenders 
by indictment.” 

The last popes we take leave to 


w. to restrain from 
feature, whereby its so-called “ local board *’—that 


of newspapers whom it served in any particular 





town—could exclude any other newspaper from receiving its seryjoa 
by_the dissent of a single one of them. This letter was mever nx Ae 


Subsequently Hon. Fran nd Pas 
ang Association, the publisher of the New York Sun, made a sir) » = 
*MiLAP &y. 


plication to the present Altorney General, and his letter was never answ 

The State of New Jersey, be it said to her shame, has invited 
the organization of these illegal combinations under joy ve 
Yet to that State the President goes to select an Attorny-( feneral 
and —e the latter devolves the duty of enforcing the anti-trust 
law of 1890. It is universally admitted that the trusts contributed 
millions of dollars to Mr. Hanna, which was used by the Repub. 
lican party in the last national campaign. I have heard i: stated 
on the floor of this House what amounts were paid by various 
corporations and there has been no denial. For what purposg 
were these millions paid? Can it be that the hope of immunity 
from prosecution was held out to the trust ates? It is un. 
necessary to say that they are not philanthropists; that the eop. 
tributions were not for charitable purposes. But passing ovo, 
the reason of the gift, we discover that the administration of the 
lawis intrusted to a distinguished gentleman who does not enforce, 
it. While I frankly admit that the present law is too restricteg 
to meet all emergencies, yet a faithful execution of its provisions 
will result in incalculable benefit to the people. 


Bartlett, counsel for the Sun Printing a;,) 9° 


But the Republican ty is the friend of trusts, It breeds 
them, and they feed and fatten — its policies. Republicanism 
centralizes and congests power. sts are congestions of capital, 


They are combinations to restrain competition among pro lucers: 
to crush and destroy the honest manufacturer and producer ag 
well as vender, and to secure control of the armies of production 
and wealth, They destroy individualism. They are a ‘sordid 
despotism,” that leaves sorrow and distress in its wake. The 
chairman of the national Republican party recently stated that 
there were no trusts. Later he declared that if they did exist, 
some were good trusts, and that in any event the Republican 
party would take care of them. That the latter part of his state. 
ment is true is evidenced by the fact that most all the trusts in 
this country have been organized within the past three years 
under Republican misrule, All are thrifty, and private competi- 
tion is being destroyed and individual enterprise stifled. 

That the Republican party is friendly to the trusts is further 
demonstrated by the fact that no trust is protesting against this 
proposed constitutional amendment offered by the Republican 
members of the Judiciary Committee. They regard it, as it is, as 
a delusion and a sham; as an effort to induce the ~~ to sup- 
port the Republican party in the coming campaign. The efforts 
of Republican politicians to convince the people that no trusts 
exist having proven futile; they now assume the heroic. and pose 
as the great and only trust-destroyers. Carnegie stated, » There 
is no possibility of maintaining a trust. The public may regard 
trusts or combinations with serene confidence.” Doubtless 1aany 
will have no difticulty in believing that Mr. Carnegie, whose profits 
last year from the steel-trust were perhaps $25,000,000, regards 
trusts with perfectly ‘‘ serene confidence,” 

It is a significant fact that the Republican party found 10 evils 
in illegal combinations and trusts when it promulgated its plat- 
form of 1896. This is a most remarkable omission for a party that 
now pretends to be the foe of criminal combinations.” Wink the 
answer is found in the fact that to win the election /unlimited 
wealth was required, the payment of which was D icpec» sed by the 
trusts and the great rations. The Democratic platform con- 
tained a ringing, emphatic declaration against the meyace of cap- 
italistic combinations, and the Democratic party stands ready to 
supplement peome legislation by such as will protect the people 

nst combinations of — organized to prevent competition 
and to work serious evils fo the masses. That organizations of 
capital into trusts are harmful and dangerous to society is almost 
universally recognized. The marvelous growth of trusts, the 
tremendous power they exercise, have aroused the people, who 
demand their suppression. So earnest are the people upon this 
matter that President McKinley directed the attention of Con- 
— to the matter in his annual message December 5, 18%, in 
ese words: 

Combinations of capital organized into trusts to control the conditions of 
trade among our citizens, to stifle competition, limit production, and deter- 

the prices of products used and consumed by the péople are justly 
and should early claim the attention of Con- 


It is universally conceded that combinations which ‘oss or control 

lar kind of merchandise, or commodity necessary 

amity. and rompetition, 

whereby prices are unduly enhanced to general consumer, are obnoxious, 

not onl common law, but to the public welfare. Where must be 
organizations. 


Notwithstanding this apparently earnest appeal for the sup- 
ression of the denounced organizations, nothing has been done 
Se party in ave looking to the consummation of this de 
ble work. course 1 must except the labors of the House 
Judiciary Committee, now before us for consideration. , But we 
challenge the good faith of the Republican party whenever its 
tatives approach this question. F. S, Me , the faith- 

ful attorney-general of Ohio, was refused a nm by the 


















































_ Republican i C 
against the 5 rd Oil trust. Through the New York Journal, 
as . Oil trust has for eight defied th f 

dard rus or e years defie © supreme court o 
anon —s without punishment. ° Repnblican logichature in Ohio delib- 
eratel voved down every anti-trust resolution offered this winter at the 
eration of the bosses at Washington and the trust magnates of New York. 


In a recent interview, the same gentleman expresses himself, in 
reference to the Republican party and its attitude toward trusts, 
in the following language: 


not see how the Republican party can escape punishment this fall. 

ine platform of the Republican party in Ohio strongly condemns the 
trusts and their unlawful methods. I was elected as attorney-general of 
Ohio on such a platform, and as the officer of the State and the represerita- 
tive of the party I carried out as best I could the paltform of the party. Yet 
I was not su in this by many of the leaders, and the party organs 
criticised me for dcing just what the Pata of my party iat d me to do. 

artic 


Newspapers of the State, about 110 of them, printed pai es criticising 


ti and they, too, y news rs. 
my Me ie notall. ‘The legislature which has just adjourned killed the Rus- 


sell bill and the maximum a bill, and that too by almost a strict party 
yote. Will not the people punish the party for such actions upon the part of 
its servants? The party, as such, is not in sympathy with such methods 
Although the Russell bill was bill No. 10, it was side-tracked by the trust 
lobbyists and held back until near the adjournment, and then over the pro- 
test of some of the best men of the party, and almost all of the Democratic 
members, it was defeated. This was a repudiation of the party platform 
and the sentiment of the party. I can not believe that we will escape pun- 
ishment, and I believe it will come this fall. Why should not the ty be 
punished when the mcn who control its actions disregard the will of : the 
? 


What shall be done with this growing evil? This should be no 
partisan question. It has ceased to be exclusively an economic 
uestion, and finds a prominent place in our political discussions, 
and requires legislative consideration. It can not be settled by 
demagogic appeals or by anathematizing the trusts and their pro- 
motors. Property rights are involved and the interests of all are 
concerned. © must consider the subject in the light of modern 
industrial development and the mighty changes that have been 
wrought during the last fifty years. 

This century has witnessed the accomplishment of many eco- 


machinery, greatly multiplying the efficiency of labor in every 
art and ; the application of steam power and electricity to 
the propulsion of that machinery; and the building of the vast nei 
of railroadsover all civilized countries, thus affording a rapid, safe, 
and reasonably cheap means of transporting the product of man’s 
labor to almost every land and clime. This has aided the con- 
solidations in business which now exist. The small shop yielded 
to the larger one, and that was displaced by the factory, and the 
factory was swallowed up in the maelstrom of combination. Com- 

was fierce between individuals, improved articles resulted, 
and prices were lowered to the consumer. 

As an economic question, we first see man engaged in produc- 
ing what he consumes; then as he advances in civilization, a divi- 
sionoflaborensues. One tills the ground, and another follows the 
chase, while still another manufactures the rude implements of 
husbandry, or the weapons used in war or field. Exchange and 
trade follow; the ages and the seller then appear, and the prices 
of commodities are fixed; manufacturing increases; commerce ex- 
—. The net result is that competition stimulates activity, 

proves the production, and develops newer and improved meth- 

on, and cheapens prices. 
c 


“tte 

To this competition and control prices, to secure absolute 
control of commodities in the markets, and thus determine who 
shall be buyers as well as sellers, and what the former shall pay, 
is the object of the eenenny or trast, which in so sinister a on 


is at! the peace and prosperity of the people to-day. 

Many writers d trusts as rapacious monopolies which an- 
nihilate the individual and by their exploitations breed discontent 
and socialism 


Judge Cooley, in an article in Belford’s Magazine, June, 1888, 
uses strong language: 
They— 


trusts— 

are to be feared. The ondagontee a leading and most valuable prin- 
ciple of life, and in their attempt to curb competition bring it 
under strict a when we witness the heartless manner in which 
some eg! mpl closed manufactories, and turned men, willing to be indus- 
trious, into street, in order that they may increase profits already reason- 
ably we can not help asking ourselves whether the trust, as we see it, 
isnota enemy; whether it is not teaching the laborers dangerous les- 


it is not helping to breed anarchy. 


Gen. Roger A. or, before the New York State committee, 
announces some of arguments against trusts, as follows: 
as Competition between buyers of the raw material enhances the price to 


i Gms ition between sellers of the manufactured article reduces its 


consumer. 
of price multiplies the number of consumers. 
of consumption stimulates production to supply the increased 


of uction im an increase in the employment of labor. 
between employeesof labor enhances the wages of laborers. 


nomic wonders, chief of which are the inventions of labor-saving | 
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- because. he. endeavored to execute the law 7. Enhancement of wages of laborers involves the material and moral 


amelioration of the condition of the laboring class. 
8. Competition to sell stimulates to improvement in the quality of the 
article offered. 


9. Competition to sell urging reduction in the cost of the article, inge- 
nuity is quickened to the invention of expense—labor—saving machinery, 
and soa stimulus is applied to the progress of the useful arts and sciences. 
In short, competition ministers to the welfare of all classes of the community, 
and augments the resources and power of the state. But the evil of exces 
sive competition is counteracted and arrested by the principle of self-interest 
and the operation of the law of supply and demand. On the other hand, all 
these salutary results are arrested and prevented. 

(1) There being but a single buyer of the same material, he dictates to the 
producer what price he pleases. 

(2) There being but a single seller of the finished article, he extorts from 
the consumer an exorbitant price. 

(3) The increased price to the consumer diminishes the number of con- 
sumers and restricts consumption. 

(4) Diminished consumption necessitates diminished production. 

(5) Diminished production diminishes the employment of labor. 

(6) There being but a single employer of labor, he hires it at his own re- 
duced price. 

(7) Monopolizing the market and assured of a sale in any event, the seller 
has no motive to increase production, but, on the contrary, is urged by inter- 
est to save the expense of, to him, unnecessary production, and so takes fac- 
— in the combine for the purpose only of dismantling them and stopping 

em. 

In one word, monopoly despoils and oppresses all classes of the community 
and Seapets and impoverishes the state. 

But the political effects of the monopoly are even more menacing than its 
economic results, as is illustrated by the impressive waruing of the late Judge 
David Davis. Great corporations and consolidated monopolies are fast seiz 
ing the avenues of power that lead to the control of the Government. It is 
an open secret that they rule States through procured legislation and cor- 
rupted courts, that they are strong in Congress, and that they are unscrupu 
lous in the use of means to conquer prejudice and to acquire influence. This 
condition of things is truly alarming, for unless it be changed quickly and 
thoroughly, free institutions are doomed to be subverted by an oligarchy 
resting upon a basis of money and corporate power. 

While the foregoing view of the results of trusts may be col- 
ored, there is much in the industrial conditions prevailing to war- 
rantit. Itis not a sufficient answer to say that trusts are the 
results of natural development and economic evolution. I grant 
that some combinations or trusts grew out of fierce competition, 
which made the enterprises in which they were engaged unprofit- 
able. That large contributions of capital are the new order of 
things, may be believed; that a return to conditions of small busi- 
ness and limited capitalization is improbable, I think will be ad- 
mitted by ail. The desire of all should be to promote legitimate 
business, stimulate activity in every industrial department, im- 
pose no barrier or restriction to honest toil or proper investment. 
All evils can not be cured by legislation. Arbitrary governmental 
interference destroys enterprise, hampers trade, lowers wages, and 
produces stagnation, with the resultants of diminished rewards 
of labor and increased sorrow and distress. 

Many of the new school of economists regard the present move- 
ments of capital toward consolidation and union in great under- 
takings as unavoidable, and the necessary outgrowth of organic 
development. 

Even President Andrews, Professor Jenkes, and Mr. George 
Gunton ‘‘approve of the tendency toward organization, which 
they believe to be necessary, but they think that control and pro- 
tection against the frequent abuses of combinations are badly 
needed.” Van Halle (trusts), 118. 

Upon the statement of Stephenson that ‘‘ when combination is 
_ ble, competition becomes impossible,” President Andrews, 

fty years later, was led to observe that “ the day of competition 
has set. Law or no law, capital will henceforth march in pha- 
lanxes.” . : 

Our country while it was purely agricultural was not confronted 
with this momentous } spnacsa But as manufacturing was en- 
tered upon and railroads were constructed, the opportunities for 
combinations of capital multiplied, and the advantages to those 
concerned became apparent. Asearly as 1882 Rockefeller obtained 
control of the oil trade and organized the Standard Oil trust. 
Other combinations followed, spreading ruin and devastation. 
The idea stated by Professor Ely that ‘‘ production on the largest 
possible scale will be the only practical mode of production in the 
near future” was accepted as the rule of business and financial 
activity, and a relentless warfare was waged against the small 
dealer. As this mighty Juggernaut advanced it crushed helpless 
victims. 

The small manufacturer, producer, and dealer, whether buyer 
or seller, was bankrupted; the country factory, giving employ- 
ment to a score of people, was dismantled; the independent, pros- 
perous owner was compelled to yield to the rapacity and ruthless 
oppression of the monopoly. The combination triumphed; the 
employers became employees; the country poured its population 
into the cities; monopolies flourished; stock gambling, wild and 
hazardous speculation, predatory financial and operating schemes, 
and an unwholesome congestion of wealth replaced legitimate 
enterprise, honest, conservative business, and a harmonious de- 
velopment of all the interests of the people, : 3 

To restrain this growing power, a strong sentiment set in against 
thephysiocratic principles which had prevailed. The belief that the 
Government ought not to interfere with the business enterprises 








622 
of individuals, when gating San, corporate capacity or otherwise, 
underwent modification. The doctrine of laissez-faire (that the 
government should confine itself to the prevention of violence and 
crime, and the maintenance of its honor and integrity, leaving the 
industries of the country to develop according to natural law) 
was assailed and attacked with a determination which ged 
at least a different ape tog of its spirit, if not a modification 
of its principles, in affairs of life. 

It wascontended that though the Constitution aimed at securing 
equal personal rights to all, and the Pare by the Govern- 
ment of national interference in private and individual concerns, 
yet when through monopolies and combinations competition was 
destroyed, private enterprise hindered if not prevented, and the 
control of the commodities of life compassed by a few, then the 

rsonal ri of the many were assailed and the pursuit of life, 

iberty,and happiness arrested; and the interposition by the Gov- 
ernment for their protection is not only proper but imperative, 
under the letter and spirit of the Constitution. 

In 1885 Congress yielded to the demands of the people, aban- 
doned the attitude of noninterference, and after two years of con- 
sideration passed the interstate-commerce law, which prohibited 
discriminating rates among railroads. 

In 1890 the Sherman anti-trust law was passed. While this law 
has many wane tyne and fails to reach manifold evils existing, 

tly comprehensive to embrace combinations en- 
gaged in interstate business. Tho importuned to enforce its 
provisions, this Administration has ined. Evidence of a con- 
clusive character has been furnished the Attorney-General of the 
United States as to the existence of criminal combinations in re- 
straint of trade, which were daily violating the provisions of this 
law, yet a Republican Administration refused to prosecute, Its 
conduct upon this point is indefensible and justifies the char, 
that it is in league with the trusts and is sheltering them under 


its pews mantle. 
If the law uate to — the trusts, as the Attorney- 
General claims, why it not been amended? If it needed emen- 


dation, this fact was known when President McKinley convened 
Congress in special session in March, 1897. There was no sugges- 
tion by the President or the ublicans in Con that legisla- 
tion should be enacted against the trusts, although their operations 
were becoming stupendous and their power oppressive. It is ad- 
mitted on this side of the Chamber that the present law is imper- 
fect, that it does not reach many of the illegal combinations and 
mono but we are ready to hands with those on the other 
side, and exhaust the full authority of the Federal Government in 


pro e 
tending to desire anti-trast legislation ek aconaiee mes 
ng anti-trus $ su 
results from a desire to ‘‘fool” the people, and by this coup de 
thédtre and play of virtue to secure a vote of confi 
apparent from the fact that notwithstanding the marvelous 
er of trusts a the past three years, ther with the 
ld and menacing tude assumed by criminal monopolies, 
neither the Administration nor a Republican Congress (until 
within the past few days) has presented any measure for their sup- 


pression or to existing law. 

It is also conclusively proven by the fact that the constitutional 
amendment now proposed is unnecessary, is such a monstrosity 
as to provoke dissent from every student of our Constitution and 
the history of our Government, and can not be ingrafted upon 


our 0 law. The in power has had time to an in- 
famous tariff law, filled with iminations against the people, 


ce. Thisis 


the trusts being thus the work of spoliation and ruin was 
vigorously prosecuted. were devoured, local 
compe destroyed, the commerce driven from 


n 

the sea and the flags of the freebooters were flung to the breezes, 
while ‘‘ Republicanism and Robbery ” were acclaimed. oe. 
ans have had time h to pass a law for the further bondi 
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infamous work. They have found time to turn the 

labor organizations, but not against labor destroyers, 
Nor have they experienced difficulty in taxing the poor: | 

when the Democrats in the Fifty-fifth Congress urfei ¢... 


law a 


tax, they flew to the protection of wealth. - 

anes in the exercise of the taxing power, they ha\.. },... 
prodigal in the expenditure of the people's money, unjust|y +..." 
from them, Not sati with plunder at home, they hay; n= ht 
exploitation abroad, They have held and still hold (),.°.: 
Rome held Britain, if we are to believe Tacitus, as a ric}; neat _ 
in which Administration heelers and politicians may satia;, ;)... 
rapacity. They have had the time, as well as the inclinatioy «. 
send such us scoundrels as Neely and Rathbone t (°),.. 
as well as of Administration minions and carpet}, ao 
who are to instruct the ignorant, barbarian people of that joa,,; 
in the purity of our motives and the disinterestedness of 
forts, as well as the essentials of self-government. 

There is time, too, to allow the Executive to govern }), mii'tary 
power for years, a ‘‘foreign country,” and to become the oyang:| 
of the new doctrine that he is above and beyond the Constit yt), 
outside of its limitations, and independent of Congress or th. ),.,; 
ple; but there is no time to withdraw our troops, or subordinat, 
the military to the civil power, or redeem our pledges, or poeoy. 
nize Cuba as belonging to the Cubans, or practice honesty towar 
them, or economy in use of their money, or to observe consti. 
tational limitations in our conduct toward that island. 

This administration has had ample time to attempt the destryo. 
tion of the Monroe doctrine; toenterintoa treaty with Great [}ri,\) 
(the Hay-Pauncefote treaty), by which the latter's right to par. 
ticipate in the canal to be constructed and have a voice in tho 
affairs of this hemisphere are recognized; to agree that the cana) 
when constructed shall not be employed to defend this Government 
and its people, though constructed and paid for by it, but that i: 
shall be completely neutralized; to court a rapprochement wit) 
Great Britain, and a foreign entangling alliances; to view 
with complacency the Tory policy of Eng which starves mil. 
lions in India and overthrows republics in South Africa: to sur. 
render the fiscal affairs of the Government to the bankers and 


money-changers of Wall Street and Europe, and write upon tho 


statute book of our country such measures as were prepared by 
them; to a bitter reece omnes silver, though promising 
to labor for i ism, and at last to compass its 
defeat; to the most infamous currency bill ever devised, under 
the of which the gold standard is fixed upon thie people, 


the issue of currency by the Government prohibited, and the re- 


tirement of the backs, silver certificates, etc., now outstand- 
ing accom : and toabdicate the sovereign power of the Goy- 
ernment to control the issue of money, in favor of private persons 
and moneyed corporations. 

The Republicans have proven beyond question their friendship 
for trusts and their hostility to the le by legislating to destroy 


one-half of our standard money, increasing the purchasing 

of the residue. This results in advancing the value of tho 

, measured by toil and the results of labor, to the great ad- 

vantage of the rich and the creditors and the impoverishment of 
and the debtors. 


the ° 
blican Congress has organized the most gigantic trust 
the world ever witnessed. By ing down one-half of our 
metallic money, the gold being — de a meme class, 
and yielding supreme power to va etermine tho 
money in circulation, to expand or contract the 
quantity at ure, it has created a trust compared to 
which trusts are aoe Am as and before which States, 
— of 18068 ieetipabRess part led 
can party Masquerade 
in silver attire ae ope its eeennon. - hen 
invested with power it threw o: disguise, confessed its hypoc- 
risy and frandulent and, with premeditation, planned 
the destruction of silver, ng naught of its past promises or 
the wishes of the le. 


To obtain favor the friends of civil-service reform it pro- 

fessed attachment to the nt civil-service law and promised 

in its operations, but when clothed with 

every and profession, and with a brazen- 

it folated fe : law and decency that is without parall:! 

as into position incompetent place hunters and pest! {crous. 
workers, whose services demanded 


scurvy that they should 

feed upon the public. . 

When the war with Spain was in officers and men of 

experience and character were onl ant commissions were 

ia to the om of ee rewards. & 

ar Department chaos and incom cw were supreme an‘ 
recklessness ee 


volume of 


extravagance and prevailed. ed beef and Al- 
gerism, and paeersinntion. J) and wasteful- 
ness to the tof criminalit this period of the 
ublican tion. it these were blunders, what can be 
of the There is not one bright spot to be 





4. We discover 8,000,000 of Asiatics, in a tropical clime, 
; miles from our shore, differing in everything, unas- 
War is declared against Spain for “humanity's sake,” 
the Cubans from unbearable tyranny and uns able 
w ylties, and is then prosecuted against the inhabitants of the 
Philippine Archipelago fame have struggled intermittently for 
more than @ cen , as Cuba did, against the same tyrannies and 
the same cru ) by this country, that was a “liberator.” 


foun 














































h they at least ade facto government, which 
nerve and ted life and property, and though the 
power of in was en, and the impossibility of Spain's su- 


ever being established or restored was r ized 
ag Ha Administration, yet it deliberately planned 


the purchase of the Philippine Islands and the subjugation of 


e. 

ther Poors of nearly 2,000 American boys have been sacrificed; 
millions of dollars have been spent, and the end is not yet. The 
revolution been so su in the Philippines that when 
the treaty of Paris was negotiated Spain had no soverignty over 
or property in them. The islands, except a few fortified cities, 
were held by the forces of Aguinaldo and were lost to Spain. 
And yet the Republican Administration paid $20,000,000 for a 
people that had won their independence. 

When Mr. was inaugurated revolution was devas- 
tating the island of Cuba and spreading death and destruction 
among her poole. The revolutionary forces had made such prog- 
ress as to entitle them to belligerent rights at the hands of this 
Republic. The American people, with remarkable unanimity, in- 
sisted that the President accord to the Cuban people the rights of 
belligerents, contending that if such were done the latter would 
goon secure their independence, and that without any interposi- 
tion on our 

The bon and other influences prevented the adoption of 
this course. The sickening struggle continued until at last the 
force of public sentiment drove the Administration to act, and war 
with resulted. It would have been avoided if the course 
su had been pursued. 

ot satisfied in rescuing Cuba from Spanish control and ob- 
taining fair indemnity from the defeated nation, the Adminis- 
tration found time and determined to enter upon a scheme of 
conquest and colonial development. The madness of empire was 
in its blood, and the dream of military greatness lured it from 
the path of safety. 
statement of President McKinley was soon forgotten: ‘‘ The 
war with Spain was undertaken not that the United Statesshould 
increase her territory, but that the oppression at our door should 
be stopped. This noble sentiment must continue to animate us, 
and we must give to the world a full demonstration of the sin- 
cerity of our * This high-sounding declaration is con- 
spicuous, because it evidences the great gulf between promises 
and fulfillment, 
Though we declared at the time Spain was required to recognize 
the independence of Cuba that the Government ‘‘disclaims any 
disposition or intention to exercise covesuianay, jurisdiction, or 
control over said except for the pacification thereof,” and 

asserted a tion, ‘when that is accomplished, to 

leave the control of the island to its people,” our course toward 
the Cuban is such as to cause them to question the sincerity 
pc! in the occupation of the island. Indeed in many 
q = ae our country it is boldly said that we will never relin- 
qu 


There seems to be no intention u 


n the part of the Adminis- 
tration to out the solem 


n ge given tothe world. The 
ons enforced in Cuba, and the whole bearing of this 
Government, would rather indicate a purpose to permanently re- 
tain control of the island and its people. Cuba is pacified, and 
yetour armies are quartered there and American soldiérs and ofli- 
cers enact and execute the law. We began a war for the libera- 
tion of the s and tho independence of their island, and have 
far that we subject her le to military rule, and 
and scandals and frauds provoke the contempt, if 

not hatred, of the Cubans, and the derision of enlightened nations. 





We have also been so successful in this humane policy that we 
take death and destruction to the Philippines, overturn their gov- 
ernment, fill islands with thousands of armed men, and their 
harbors with bear destruction on their wings. 
The Filipinos f for freedom Spain, and we deny 
on aspirations, them as barbarians and fit subjects 
or anionta oni: ee : uy Mr. ed the 
Repu ving time to legislate against trusts or 
execute the oo their ok hare soy found time to make 
the C tution, and to announce to 
sorrowing 
plication to 


& most 
the the of the desolate 
is of Powe B Shak tho Constitution had no a 
give eet con faatercee - ve aeietson sarcoly 
sealed them; that they could be held by the United States, but 
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not be a part of them; that they were to be governed by this na- 
tion, but not to be a portion of it; that the flag must float, but 
only as a symbol of power and not of freedom; that the Constitu- 
tion was a mere dead, inanimate thing, which could be vital- 
ized only when touched by the omnipotent hand of Congress, and 
being so much less than the legislative branch of the Government 
created by it, it had force and efficacy only when that branch 
willed; that the right of trial by jury, freedom of speech and 
thought and press, the right to religious liberty, and to a partici- 
pation in the affairs of government, including the right of repre- 
sentation, were not to be guaranteed to them, and were not to be 
their heritage. 

This unconstitutional, un-American, un-Republican, un-Demo- 
cratic, and infamous doctrine is the creation of the Republican 
— of to-day. It is supported by the trusts, buttressed by Mr. 

ANNA and the legions marshaled by him, and finds srpport in 
the mercenary, brutal, unholy, grasping, sordid commercialism 
of the hour. The question of expansion is not involved; the issue 
can - be concealed; it is whether this Republic will survive or 
perish. 

The Constitution of the United States does not permit this Gov 
ernment to acquire territories and peoples to be held as subjects 
and vassals. 1t does not authorize wars of conquest. The Re- 
public is a union of States, and our organic law contemplates 
that all territory shall be carved into States and all the inhabitants 
of the same shall be citizens of such States and of the United States. 
This view is entertained by the Supreme Court of the United 
States, as shown by the following language: 

There is certainly no power given by the Constitution to the Federal Gov 
ernment to establish or main onies bordering on the United States or 
at a distance to be ruled and governed at its own pleasure, nor to enlarge its 
territorial limits in any way cuore by the admission of new States. That 

wer is plainly given, and if a new State is admitted, it needs no further 
egislation by Congress, because the Constitution itself defines the relative 
rights and powers and duties of the State and citizens of the State and Fed 
eral Government. But no power is given to acquire a new territory to be 
held and governed permanently in that character. 

And, indeed, the power exercised by Congress to acquire territory and es 
tablish a government there oqceoeany to its own unlimited discretion was 
viewed with great jealousy by the leading statesmen of the day. * * * 

We do not mean to question the power of Congress in this respect. The 

wer to expand the territory of the United States by the admission of new 
States is plainly given, and in the construction of this power by all the de 
partnents of the Government it has been held to authorize the acquisition 
of new territory not fit for admission at the time, but to be admitted as soon 
as its population would entitle it toadmission. [t is acquired to become a 


State, and not to be held asa colony and governed by Congress with absolute 


authority; and as the propriety of admitting anew State 
sound discretion of Cog a @ power to acquire territory for that pur 
pose, to be held by the United States until it isin suitable condition to be 
come a State upon an equal footing with the other States, must rest upon 
the same discretion. 

Justice McLean said: 


In organizing the government of a Territory, Congress is limited to means 
appropriate to the attainment of the constitutional object. No powers can 
be exercised which are prohibited by the Constitation or which are contrary 
to its spirit, so that, whether the object may be the protection of the persons 
and property of purchasers of the public lands or of communities who have 
been annexed to the Union by conquest or purchase, they are initiatory to 
the establishment of State governments, onl no more power can be claimed 
or exercised than is necessary to the attainment of the end. This is the limi 
tation of all the Federal powers. 

The true theory of our Government is that the Constitution is 
supreme, and that Congress possesses only such authority as is ex- 
pressly conferred by the Constitution; and that the encircling 
arms of the Constitution are found protecting wherever the flag 
of the Republic floats. But this sacred and, as was always sup- 

osed, impregnable doctrine has been challenged by the Admin- 
stration. It has found time to attempt the overthrow of consti- 
tutional government. 

The ‘‘ privileged classes,” the ‘‘rich and well-born,” the trusts 
and mighty combinations of wealth see beauties in the monarchial 
systems of Europe. They see that Rome held provinces and de- 

mdencies; that the full glory of Roman citizenship was denied 

the yecms of such colonies and the right of self-government 
withheld; that by such acourse the exploitation of the people was 
most easily effected, and by condemning them to political inferi- 
ority, bureaucracy flourished. They see that Great Britain has 
**Crown Colonies,” and that “ land grabbing” and founding colo- 
nial dencies are the policies of ‘‘ great nations.” 

Toestablish a likesystem the Constitution must be disregarded, 
and the policy which has made our nation the greatest and most 
glorious on earth must be overthrown. The Constitution declares 
that ‘‘All duties, imposts, and excises shall be uniform throughout 
the United States.” Porto Rico is a part of the United States, and 
her people are entitled to the protection of all constitutional guar- 
anties, This fact was recognized by President McKinley, who 
declared that it was ‘‘ our plain duty ” to provide for unrestricted 
trade between Porto Rico and the rest of the United States. 

But the trust and tobacco trust urgently demanded that 
tariff duties be imposed, and this Administration found time to 
surrender to the trusts and to establish a precedent for the de- 
structive and odious doctrine that we can treat acquired terri- 
tory as a colony and give to it and its people no government or 
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such government as we please. Under this view the people of 
Porto Rico can be held in vassalage; they can be governed by a 
satrap or tyrant; they can be taxed without representation and 
denied any right that makes life dear. To hold distant posses- 
sions, to govern by military power, to have colonies and depend- 
encies require standing armies, mighty navies, heavy taxation; 
the spirit of freedom is obscured; the equality of man before the 
law is ignored; social and other distinctions arise, and so imperi- 
alism advances. 
Professor Sumner says: 


The question of imperialism, then, is the question whether we are going to 
ive the lie to the origin of our own national existence by establishing a co- 
onial system of the old Spanish type, even if we have to sacrifice our own 
existing civil and political system’ to doit. I submit that it is a strange in- 
congruity to utter grand platitudes about the blessings of liberty, etc. , which 
we are going to impart to these le, and to begin by refusing to extend 
the Constitution over them, and still more, by throwing the Constitution into 
the gutter here at home. if you take away the Constitution, what is the 
American liberty and all the rest? Nothing but a lot of phrases. 


After reciting the treatment accorded to her colonies by Spain, 
the same author proceeds: 


We now hear it argued that she is well rid of her colonies, and that if she 
will devote her energies to her internal development and rid her politics of 
the corruption of colonial officials and interests she may be regenerated. 
That is a rational opinion. It is the best d osis of her condition and the 
best prescription of a remedy which the occasion ed forth. But what 
then will happen to the state which has taken over her colonies? I can see 
no answer except that that nation, with them, has taken over the disease, and 
that it now is to be corrupted by exploitin, dependent communities, just as 
she has been. That it stands exposed to this danger is undeniable. 


To the impious crime already committed by this Administra- 
tion of assaulting our fundamental law the sin of cant and hypoc- 
risy is added. ublicans, adopting the same pretexts and ex- 
cuses ever offered wna grabbers, imperialists, and tyrants, 
piously assert that ‘‘ benevolent assimilation ”"—the uplifting and 
civilizing of the ignorant, the restoration of law, and the bequeath- 
ment of liberty —is our mission and purpose. 

King George III of England suggested this as justification for 
resisting the Revolutionary fathers: 


Il am desirous of restoring to thera the blessings of law and liberty equally 
enjoyed by every British subject, which they have fatally and desperately 
exchan; for the calamities of war and the arbitrary tyranny of their chiefs. 


Lincoln answered this position as follows: 


Those arguments that are made, that the inferior race are to be treated 
with as much allowance as they are capable of enjoying; that as much as 
can be done for them as their condition will allow—what are these argu- 
ments? They are the arguments that sings have made for enslavin the 
people in all ages of the world. You will find that all the arguments in favor 
of king's craft were of this class. They always bestride the necks of the 
or not that they wanted to do it, but because the people were better off 
or being ridden. t is their argument, and this argument of the judge 
(Douglas) is the same old serpent t says you work and I eat; you toil and 
I will enjoy the fruits of it. 

Turn it in whatever way you will, whether it came from the mouth of the 
king as excuse for the enaiawiagot the le of hiscountry or from the mouth 
of men of one race as a reason for enslaving the men of another race, it is all 
the same old serpent; and I hold if that course of argumentation, which is 
made for the pu of convineing the public mind that we should not care 
about this, should be granted, it does not stop with the negro. I should like 
to know if, taking the old Declaration of Independence, which declares that 
all men are created equal upon principle, and making exceptions to it, when 
willitstop? If one man says it does not mean a negro, why not another say 
it does mean some other man? If that declaration is not the truth, let us get 
the statute book in which we find it and tear it out. Who is so bold as to do 
it? If it is not true, let us tearitout. [Cries of “‘No!”“No!"] Let us stick 
to it then; let us stand firmly by it then. 


The Washington Post, an able and influential paper, coura- 
usly and honestly shows the bathos and insincerity of Repub- 
ican pretensions upon this matter. In an editorial, January 14, 
1900, it speaks as follows: 


LET US BE HONEST! 


Why can not we be honest in our utterances touching the territories we 
have recently acquired? y, it would save time and uble, tosay noth- 
ing of life and treasure, to come out frankly with the announcement twe 
have annexed these in cold blood, and that we intend to utilize 
them to our profit and advantage. All this talk about benevolent assimila- 


tion; all this tical of for the moral, social, and in- 
tellect ood of tee uetbvan a tds tranaparen t parade of responsi- 
pod purgens; all this deceives no , avails nothing, helps 
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well throw off the pious mask and indulge ourselves in a little hone.- 


It will cost us nothing, and it may profit much. At any rate, w. \ndor, 
the comfort and satisfaction of be ne Demet with ourselves and the»... U8Y¢ 
of looking into the mirror without blushing. ; Tivilege 


Mr. Speaker, the record of the Republican party dy;j,, , 

last three years is perfidious in the extreme, a shamefy| |,....°"° 
of the people, an unbroken line of violated promises ,, ae al 
deemed pledges. Republicanism is the impersonation of ;), 
forces and tendencies of the times. It stands for the a sirncthe 


forces in our nation; for high taxes; oppressive burde 


. eas } ns Upon the 
poor; governmental favoritism; militarism, with the conc, 
of mighty armies and unequaled navies; lust for power “ae 
for conquest; imperialism, with its tyrannies and inequalit «.« . 
exaltation of the powerful and its degradation and oppress:oy a 
enslavement of the weak; for jingoism andrapacity; for Hannaig 
and the view that money is supreme, even to the destructioy ot 
patriotism or party fealty or love of country. 

With a record so foul and unclean, it impudently asks 4), 
a of the country and insolently demands a retention 
of power. 

ix months ago the Congress convened, the Republicans hayin, 


control of all branches of the Government. What have they done 
to answer the demands of the people for legislation to 7 


them from the tyrannies of the trusts? Though mumerous mens 
ures have been offered by Democratic members of the Hous 


which if enacted into law would have proven of immeasurabja 
advantage to the people, the Republican majority refused to y.. 
port them for consideration. 

But now, after a resolution has been adopted providing for tho 
adjournment of the House within six days, and when apyropria. 
tion bills and measures of the greatest importance are crow; 


i 
for consideration, an amendment to the Constitution of the Unitel 
States is submitted, together with a bill containing some meri- 


torious features. The fraud and transparency of the trick js ap. 
parent to all, There is no hope or expectation of either the pro. 

osed amendment or the bill passing both Houses of Congress, 
Why was the presentation of this matter delayed until the closing 
hours of Congress? Here is a proposition to amend the great 
charter of our liberties, to commit to the Federal Government 
transcendent powers, and yet so momentous a question is thrust 
upon members without opportunity for consideration or full and 
fair discussion. 

Gentlemen of the opposition, your proposition is a mere “ bluff,” 
a trick and a sham, as is privately confessed by many distin. 
guished Republicans, offered for political purposes and party ad- 
vantage. It is thought that the sour will be satisfied with your 
explanation for f g to legislate against trusts, and this is 
offered to conceal the true situtation and with the ardent hope 
that Republican devotion to monopolistic combines and jlutc- 
racy may be hidden from the American Lpecple. 

It is openly charged on the floor of the House that our Republican 
friends are indulging in a game of ‘“‘buncombe” in submitting 
this pro constitutional amendment. 

The New York Sun, a Republican paper, and a power! ul ally of 
the Administration, supports this view in a strong and trenchant 
editorial found in to-day’s issue. 

Mr. RAY of New York. What kind of a paper did you call it? 

Mr. KING. I called it a Republican paper. 

Mr. RAY of New York. It never has been a Republican paper. 

Mr. KING. My friend knows that it is a Republican paper 
He knows that it been charged on the floor of this House re- 

ly that it is under the domination of the senior Senator 
rom New York. 

Mr. RAY of New York. Well, I know that it is not a Repul- 
lican paper and never has been. It was formerly a ‘‘fool” Dem- 


ooeette pepec 
Mr. G. Well, it would need something more than my 
friend's statement, veracious as he is, to convince the members of 
this House that it is not a Republican paper. It is supporting 
Mr. McKinley; it is supporting the Administration; it is support 
ing most of the follies and foibles and sins of the Republican party 
in this House. That makes it a pretty good Republican paper. 
It su my friend and his party in the Porto Rican matter. 
EMBER. And the Cuban steal. 
Mr. KING. Yes; that is a part of the trust that the Repub- 
lican party believe in. They believe in the Neely trust and the 
Rathbone trust. They believe in exploiting the Philippines «xd 
holding them for the purpose of sending trustees over them— 
trustees, not in the hands of Providence, as one of the Senators 
said, but trustees in the hands of the Republican party, to steal 
on they can and hold all they steal. The editorial is in part¥ 
ows: 


THE ANTI-TRTST AMENDMENT—DISHONESTY THE WORST POLI(Y: 


The Jenkins joint resolution proposing a sixteenth amendment to the Com 
stitution Seennbhe to deat with trusts reads as follows, after having 
amended by the House Committee on the Judiciary: nal 
“ That the f article to the | tures of the seve 
States as an amendment to the tution of the United States: 









Articie XVI. 

n 1. All powers conferred by this article shall extend to the sev- 
the Territories, the District of Columbia, and all territory under 
the sove ty and subject to the jurisdiction of the United States. 

“Spe. 2. Congress have power to define, regulate, control, prohibit, 

trusts, monopolies, or combinations, whether existing in the form 
of a corporation or otherwise. 

“The several States may continue to exercise such power in any manner 

ot in conflict with the laws of the United States. ; 
nO BEC. & Congress shall have power to enforce the provisions of this article 
by appropriate egislation.”’ 

When we say plainly that this is the most dishonest, and therefore the 
most discreditable, piece of work achieved during the present session by the 

of Republican policy in the House, we are not speaking of the merits 

amendment. Its revolutionary character, the sweeping 

t would effect in the entire system of our institutions, the bestowal 

of an unlimited and arbitrary power over all private busi- 

the States and without regard to State lines or State rights, need 

iscu . There is no more prospect of its adoption by a two-thirds 

of both House and Senate and of its ratification by the legislatures of 

three-forths of the forty-five States than there is of the adoption of a consti- 

tutional amendment vesting in the Federal Government the direct manage- 
ment of all the myriad industries of this land. 

The dishonesty of the performance lies in the fact that there was no expec- 
tation on the part of the euthor of this resolution, or of the Republicans on 
the Judic Committee who eee reported it, or of the Republicans in 
the House who were willing to vote for it, that the proposed sixteenth amend- 
ment will oe mons’ to more than &@ campaign trick of the cheapest and 

orthiest description. 
with cynical indifference to every consideration except the desire to “‘ put 
the Democrats in a hole” on the trust issue, this farce has been allowed to 
to the point which it reached in the House yesterday. As a mere 
‘k for tomaparery advantage on the eve of the national conventions and 
the Presidential canvass it has proved successful. The Democratic caucus of 
the House has been f into an attitude of opposition to a Republican 
measure professing to aim at the suppression of trusts..* * * 
To such satisfaction as this triumph of ingenuity brings to the souls of the 
blican statesmen who chuckled and winked at each other and nud 
other under the ribs when Mr. Ray of New York first reported the 
resolution, on May 15, they are unquestionably entitled. 


Mr. Speaker, this editorial, it seems to me, conclusively demon- 
strates the peoreoy of the Republican party in presenting this 
resolution. ey do not intend to pass it, they never intended 
to, but designed it as a campaign trick; but See will see 
through the pretense of Republicans and when November comes 
-they will relegate that party to the rear and advance into power 
the party that is worthy the suffrages and confidence of the peo- 
ple. [Applause on the Democratic side. 

Mr, Speaker, the conduct of the majority in relation to the con- 
sideration of this question is arbitrary and so utterly partisan as 
to be outrageous. It is known to all that no legislation was de- 
sired by the majority in Congress to further curb and control the 
‘trusts, and that during this entire session the Democratic minority 
has earnestly sought the people’s welfare, and demanded that 
the ublican majority release itself from the domination of cor- 
porate 
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fluences and enact appropriate legislation upon this ques- 
tion, When driven to bay, and having prevented the considera- 
tion of the subject until this late hour, they now, with Falstaffian 
courage and —— voice, cry out, ‘‘ Where are the trusts!” 

To prevent a thorough analysis and discussion of the question 
the majority fixed the time of adjournment for the 6th instant, 
and then, under the plea of want of time, they abrogate the rules 
of the House and prevent the Democrats from offering the slight- 
est amendment to the resolution submitted, by bringing in and 

ing @ rule, Under this but a few hours’ debate is per- 
mitted, and members are then compelled to vote upon a propo- 
sition toamend the Constitution of the United States. This high- 
handed course will not meet with the approval of the intelligent 
and patriotic le of the country. No matter what defects may 
be pointed out or what obnoxious features may be exhibited, this 
rule compels us to-morrow, without having an opportunity to sug- 
gest and — upon an amendment to the resolution, to vote for 


or against 

One not familiar with Republican methods might suppose that 
when so serious a matter as changing the fundamental law of our 
land was under consideration the combined wisd®m of all would 
be it. ‘ This is our measure,” gentlemen say, ‘‘and you must 

take it, whether it is good or bad, without chance to cross a ‘t’ 
or Py an ‘ &’ » 

; so, under ublican rules, do politics and partisanship 
rise above alee and patriotism. If the proposed amend- 
ment shall the House, gentlemen know its passage can not 
Sion = in a the ——- 

van s cans will in the coming campaign 
say to the ¢ E We will it in December; time was too 
limited the session.” And to the trusts they will say: “‘ Of 
course we knew it would meet defeat in the Senate; such was in- 


Sn OO 


_ It was merely for campaign p 
Oo 


purposes. 
Mr. the blican is led by adroit politicians. 
1 goat eae fe manertel N cause so ound or question so 


i will not be made to subserve if: possible the cause of 
we . “' desire to briefly consider the resolution 
port 


: 


it. , and submit some reasons why I can not sup- 
first question to be considered when it is proposed to change 
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the Constitution is, ‘‘ Is it necessary?” 
least for campaign purposes, that trusts can not be suppressed 
without a further grant of power to Congress. 
paradoxical, to say the least, when simultaneous with the pre- 
sentation of the resolution to amend the Constitution, a bill (H. R. 
10539) is offered amending the anti-trust law of 1890. 


it should be approached with grave and deep concern. 
but the conviction of an overwhelming necessity for changing it 
will justify even the suggestion of amending it; but it is palpable 
that this proposed amendment is not offered in good faith. 
stated, the matter is left until the closing hours of the session, 
when, even if favorable action were had in the House, the resolu- 
tion would fail in the Senate. 
by the majority is as follows: 


olies in restraint of trade. 
coming campaign that there has been no movement by them 
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Republicans contend, at 


This position is 


It is argued by gentlemen on the other side that Congress is 
owerless to afford the people relief; that unless the Constitution 


is amended nothing can be accomplished looking to the suppres- 
sion of monopolistic conspiracies, 
this position by offering a bill which, if enacted into law, will 
materially strengthen the hands of honest Federal officials in their 
efforts to control the evils complained of. 
that a majority of the members of the Judiciary Committee are of 
the opinion that the power of Congress to deal with monopolies 
and trusts was not exhausted by the Sherman Act of 1890. 


Yet they confess the falsity of 


This bill is a confession 


The amendment of the Constitution is so serious a matter that 
Nothing 


As 


The proposed amendment offered 


ARTICLE XVI. 
SEcTION 1. All powers conferred by this article shall extend to the several 


States, the Territories, the District of Columbia, and all territory under the 
sovereignty 


and gablevs to the jurisdiction of the United States. 


Sec. 2. Congress shall have power to define, regulate, prohibit, or dissolve 


trusts, monopolies, or combinations, whether existing in the form of a cor 
poration or otherwise. 


The several States may continue to exercise such power in any manner 


not in conflict with the laws of the United States. 


Src. 3. Congress shall have power to enforce the provisions of this article 


by appropriate legislation. 


Mr. Speaker, the Republicans have offered this resolution in 


extenuation of their omission to execute the existing law and to 
excuse their party for failing to enact such legislation as is au- 


thorized under the Constitution as it now exists to destroy monop- 
They will contend, doubtless, in the 


against trusts because of a lack of power and that until the Con- 
stitution is amended the people are without relief from their op- 
ressions. If the Democrats vote against this resolution, Repub- 
icans will, with pretended seriousness, claim that the minority is 
responsible for the continuance of trusts. If we vote for it, they 
will joyfully declare that the Democrats conceded that there can 
be no abatement of monopolistic tyranny without change in the 
organic law. 
hey well know that, even if the Democratsin the House should 
join with them and pass this resolution, giving the requisite two- 
thirds vote, it will never be incorporated into our Constitution; 
they know the Republicans in the Senate would not pass it; they 
know that, even if its passage were effected, three-fourths of ths 
States of this nation would never ratify it; they know that through 
the stormy scenes of acentury, with the mutations through which 
our Government has passed, no amendment has been possible ex- 
cept those growing out of a sanguinary civil conflict; they know 
that by confessing a want of power in the Federal Giovernment 
to suppress trusts, which the passage of this resolution would be 
tantamount to, monopolies and conspiracies in restraint of trade 
would be pleased, as it would continue their existence and increase 
their power. 

To vote for this proposed amendment is a declaration in favor 
of trusts and their continuance. Itisanopen alliance with them. 
It is a vote for their protection and er Gentlemen upon 
the other side know that if this resolution went to the States for 
their approval, even if the trusts and the representatives of wealth 
failed by corrupt and improper means to withhold the support of 
eleven of the States, there would be many more than that number 
that would never ratify it because of its inherent vices and the 
monstrous propositions which it embodies, So we see that this 
resolution is not offered in good faith with the hope or expectation 

of its passage or ratification by the States. It is clear that it was 
offered only to meet the exigencies of the campaign and for the 
protection, if possible, of Republicans from the just condemnation 
of a patient but outraged people. 

Mr. Speaker, powerful as trusts are, their destruction can be 
astemelahed, in my opinion, if Congress will exercise the au- 
thority possessed by it underthe Constitution. Indeed, itis not cer- 
tain bus what the present law, if enforced by faithful officials, 
could not be effective to that end. But before discussing that 
question I desire to point out some of the objections to this pro- 
posed amendment which I have just read in full. 

The first section of this proposed sixteenth amendment to the 
Federal Constitution is an anomaly. It has always been an ac- 
cepted doctrine of this Republic that the Constitution extended 
ex propria vigore to every part of the domain under the flag; that 
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wherever the Constitution went, the flag went. The Supreme 
Court over and over again fiave declared that “the personal and 
civil rights of the inhabitants of the Territories are secured to 
them and to their citizens by the _— of constitutional liberty, 
which restrained all agencies of the Government, State and na- 
tional;” and in numerous other decisions they have determined 
that whenever territory was acquired by the Government, whether 
by cession, or treaty, or discovery, or conquest, it was held sub- 
ject to the Constitution, and its inhabitants entitled to all the im- 
munities and protection prescribed by that immortal instrument. 

Section 1 of this proposed article is obnoxious to every view here- 
tofore satestainedl' upon this point and is in direct contradiction 
of the many utterances of the Supreme Court upon this important 
question, It has been so fashionable with this Administration to 
violate the Constitution that gentlemen on the other side of the 
Chamber find no difficulty in continuing their assaults. A vote 
for this measure is a vote for militarism, for the colonial system; 
and is an indorsement of the great national apostacy led by the 
sugar and tobacco trusts and the Republican party; it is a vote to 
indorse the declaration that the Constitution and the flag are 
separable; that the people of Arizona and New Mexico, as well as 
the inhabitants of other territory under the jurisdiction of the 
United States, are outside of the protection of the Constitution, 
— can be governed by military power or as Spain governed her 
colonies. 

In other words, this proposed amendment declares that this is 
no longer a Republic constitutionally governed, and that to show 
to the world that we are advancing toward a monarchical form of 
government we write in the Constitution that the inhabitants of 
the territory belonging to the United States are no longer citizens 
of the United States, but are subjects and vassals, and are to be 
treated as such by Congress. That this is the correct interpreta- 
tion of section 1 is admitted by its proponents. The chairman of 
the Judiciary Committee ~ Ray], in —— this measure, 
and the Republicans who have spoken confessed that its purpose 
is to crystallize the Republican view as expressed upon the Porto 
Rican question and to that the Constitution, with all of its 
blessings and benefits, can ony go where Congress allows. 

Ex-Senator Edmunds, in a letter written to Senator Procror 
on the 2ist of March of this year, when this new, dangerous, and 
destructive doctrine was being urged by the Republicans, shows 
its infamy, as well as its unconstitutionality. In his letter he 
uses the following language: 

My Dear Sir: I have rs of the 20th instant, and, both as an American 
Fou are.cpposed to legislation having tie effect of iaapoding on the people of 

‘ou 
Porto Rico (whether we call them Citizens or subjects of Uni . 
burden or benefit that is not common to the whole 


hol 
Parliament which forced our fathers to just resistance - 
tion, and led them to establish a Constitution w in studied and explicit 


terms forbade any sueh 
in public affairs whose intelli- 
Sdlove that our Constitution 
the President and Con- 


©s defensible viewed in the light of those 
equality of rights we all to believe 
in and practice or not, are still living and w 
— amens men, in spite of all the tyrants—well-meaning or otherw 

world. 
I need not weary you referring to the often 

general subject, butt war mention one 
noticed, has not been y advert 
— Constitution and — reverse. A la 

on, & Mere expression ts 
It, therefore (assuming that the 

were to enact a statute dec 


“stated arguments on the 
io Seem co Sr an Ebave 


Congress, 
be applied to or withdra: 
thing, like the Ark of the 
here or there, as the tribes 
not the legislati 


our enemies, etc., 
sively defined constitutional 
titution that defines it is in force 

Mr. Speaker, I shal) adhere to the 
and maintain, so far as within me li 
beauty and power. I shali not vote fora 
aa Stars and Stripes can 

not give my 

President of the United Btates 
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Constitution; that Congress, the creation of the Constituij,,, , 
rise above it, and that the President or Congress can govern 3, 
potically and tyrannously, and without constitutional |j;,j,,. 
tions, millions of people and unlimited territory, floating ¢\,. 4. 
as the symbol of their authority, but with no restrictions 1, ay,” 
trary power or unbridled ambition. ssa 
Mr. Speaker, insuperable objections exist to paragraph { ,, 
tion 2, of this proposed amendment. Its language is as fo)... 
Sec. 2. Congress shall have powe e ‘ 3 —_— 
trusts, monopolies, or cumbieatnens, athe eee? the iat ot ; 
poration or otherwise. 
In the act of 1890 the combinations, trusts, and conspir) jes). 
nounced were those ‘‘in restraint of trade or commerce 4), 
the several States,” etc. Notwithstanding this limitation j)) 
by the words “‘in restraint of trade and commerce,” j{ 
known that the Federal courts have regarded that act as a wea) 0), 
with which to punish labor. organizations. In the cele)rate) 
Debs case the act referred to was employed for the purpose os 
as combinations of workingmen. The circuit judve. 


ng 
posed 
1 


Is we 


in 


isposing of the case, directly held that the act covered or2:yj,, 
tions of workingmen, and that their acts when seeking to redyec 
se grievances might amount to a conspiracy “in restraint o; 


I doubt whether any person, at the time of the passage of the 
Sherman anti-trust law, conceived that it ever could be invoked 
against the toiling masses of the United States who, for the redresy 
of grievances, either rea! or imaginary, might effect organizations. 
If the act of 1890, which contains words of limitation with respec 
to combinations, trusts, and conspiracies—namely, that to be \\J.. 
gal they must be “in restraint of trade or commerce among tho 
several States”—is employed by the courts to suppress labor or- 

izations and to punish those participating therein, can there 
any question as to what the same courts would do under the 
power conferred by this pi damendment? It will be observed 
that the proposition here is to give Congress power to ‘define, 
regulate, control, prohibit, or dissolve trusts, monopolies, or com. 
binations, whether existing in the form of a corporation or other- 


They need not be engaged in interstate commerce, nor nee( their 
objects be to ‘‘restrain trade between States or foreign nitions.” 
Every combination is denounced by the amendment, und the led. 
eral Donnas is empowered to regulate or prohibit it. It is 
not necessary to submit authorities in support of the proposition 
that the power to regulate, control, and prohibit carries ful! au- 
thority to im penalties upon those in any manner connected 
with the subject or combination legislated against. 

Therefore, under the proposed amendment every organization 
of labor, every association of people for mutual protection, every 
honest and legitimate combination to remonstrate against criey- 
ances or wrongs, can be punished, and that, too, even thou) the 
organization, combination, or association, and all the members 
thereof, were limited in their operations to a single State. 

The evil to besuppressed is of an interstate character. Monoypo- 
lies and criminal combinations to restrain trade and comuwerce, 
to destroy legitimate competition, and to place in the hands of 4 
few the avenues of trade and production—these are the enemies 
whose destruction should be sought. Why did not the Repub- 
licans upon the Judiciary Committee, when they prepared this pro- 
posed amendment, if they were sincerely the friends of the eople 
and desired to strike at source of the trouble, limit this section 
to the combinations and go whose usurpations 
the people are contending? y did they omit from the section 
the words “in restraint of trade and commerce?” 

I have no desire to inveigh against the Federal judiciary, but 
recent events warrant appre . 80 often expressed by 
Jefferson, of the insidious usurpation of the Federal courts. 

Generally , they are unfriendly to labor and are ever 
ready to su the rich and the powerful, the strong and the 

ty, in unequal contest that our t civilization and 
modern economics and industrial condition present. Can it be 
doubted that, with a constitutional amendment such as 1s }1 
posed, hostile legislation would be leveled against organizations 
that are legitimate, and the judicial machinery of the Giovern- 
ment employed, at the instigation of capital, against those wv i 
self-defense were resisting its aggressions? 

Why do not the majority permit us to amend the section ‘0 45 
to remove the i ? The fixed determination to 

t even the offering of an confirms the charge 
t the Republicans are hostile to labor interests. If the pro 
posed amendment should be adopted, Co would have the 
power to declare strikes and remonstrances 
a increase of wages, and sure 
tment at the hands of employers, ill , and make criminais 
and punish, all laborers connected th. 

No man who tes the value of labor and has regar( for 
the great forces that produce our wealth and glorify our country, 
can give assent to such legislation. 











were no other reasons, Mr. Speaker, than the one just 
it hee amendment would not command my 


ee While there may be just criticism against some indi- 
viduals who ha loyed labor organizations improperiy, still 


ve ein 

when we see what been accomplished in the direction of 
ameliorating the condition of millions of earth's toilers, through 
organizations and agitation for the repeal of obnoxious laws, for 
a fair wage and honest treatment, we can not but regard such 
i as wholesome factors in our industrial organism 
- tt a on the other side of the Chamber contend, Con- 
's has not sufficient power to control trusts, ind therefore a 
constitutional amendment is necessary, why do they not, conced- 
ing, a3 they are compelled to do, that the combinations, monopo- 
lies, and trusts that are menacing the people are interstate and 
are carrying their products to and conducting their business in va- 
rious States, aceept what the gentleman from Texas would have 
offered as an t, if an arbitrary rule had not prevented, 
which provides that the power to “define,” “‘regulate,” ‘ pro- 
hibit,” or ‘*@issolve” a and combinations, which is con- 
ferred upon Congress, shall be limited to such organizations as 
are engaged in interstate commerce and are formed in restraint 

of trade and commerce. ; 8 
Do gentlemen think that the States are going to willingly grant 
to the Federal Government powers which they have reserved? 
All of the amendments to the Constitution, except those born of 
the civil war, were restrictions upon the General Government 
and not concessions of . 
Has the spirit of im m so inoculated Republicans that 

desire to rob the States of their sovereign yess 


nder this amendment the Federal Government can 
reach into , control every corporation therein (though 
it is a State tion and limits its business exclusively to the 


State creating it), dissolve such corporate body, and punish the 
members thereof; it can seize the farmers of [linois or Utah who 
agree to hold their wheat or corn until a fair price is paid, and 
confiscate their property and impose fines and imprisonment upon 
them. The most ess organizations of individuals Congress 
would have the power to declare illegal combinations, and visit 
pains and penalties upon all connected therewith. 

The States now have the rigkt to define trusts, combinations; 
and monopolies, and to punish, dissolve, and prohibit such as are 
confined in their operations within their respective States. They 
control their own corporations and organizations. This power, | 
am sure, they will not surrender to the Federal Government. 
Therefore the sixteenth amendment, in its present form, will 
never receive the approval of the people of the Commonwealths. 

Section 2, as proposed, confers the exclusive power upon Con- 
gress to “define” trusts, monopolies, or combinations; not only 
such as are in business outside of the State in which they 
are organized, but such as are purely local. With the definition 
= by the States would be bound. 

most y might spread itself like an octopus 
over the State, and yet if it was not embraced within the descrip- 
ion enacted a former would be powerless to control 


e 


or destroy it. States thus shorn of power to define trusts, 
except to the definition of Congress, can there be any doubt 
what the would be? If so, note the victories of the railroad 
companies. 


Por years efforts have been made to repair the imperfections in 
the in law so as to prevent discriminations and 
tostate that the railroads 





Destlen Sepeieiee te Btates Sea dind, 46 to control 
tes, as sugge: . power to contro 
their own domestic affairs, section 2 ieieorther, of the right to 
extirpate conspiracies and monopolies by conferring upon Con- 
this extraordimary grant of power. It is evident that if 

can declare that certain acts constitute a combination or 
conspiracy, no State would have the right. under the proposed 
Spiracy Seas If Congress should en aianiienn 
or . con or reg any 
organization or association, no matter how harmful or harmless 


it might be, asa or combination, no State law could con- 
travene it. It must be admitted, then, that if Congress should 
innocent acts to be a combination or conspiracy no State 


define 
oe amen cate, ae manatee how vicious or harmful, 


Pee 
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part of the Constitutior, every State would be at the mercy of 
Congress in its legislation upon the trast question. ' 

These wholesome State laws nowin force unquestionably would 
not harmonize with Congressional enactments in many details. 
They would, therefore, be nugatory. Congress might validate 
that which the people of some States might regard as a menacing 
combination, or condemn that which was regarded by the people 
of many States as legitimate and beneficial. In either case the 
ape we | of Congress would be recognized, State laws would 

x overthrown. The power of States to control their own people 
and combinationsand organizations would be gone. They would, 
Sampson-like, be shorn of their strength and become the puppets 
and playthings of the Federal Government. 

They might authorize individuals to engage in most desirable 
enterprises, wholly within the State&and purely for the advantage 
of the people of the State. Congress having full power, pursuant 
to this proposed amendment, over the whole subject of organiza- 
tions and combinations, no matter their purpose or situs or form, 
could so define trusts and combinations as to include such enter- 
prises, and thenceforth they would be illegal. The charter of 
the State, the seal of the people's approval, would afford no pro- 
tection, 

Mr. Speaker, this is not a question of ‘‘State’s rights,” as is as- 
serted by some whoare seeking to arouse ancient prejudices. The 
point at issue is whether our dual form of government shall be 
maintained. 

The people are the repository of all power; they have confided a 
portion to the States and have made the General Government tho 
custodian of a part of the residue. 

It has been wisely determined that local and domestic concerns 
shall be directly controlled by that government which is nearer 
to the people, one with which they are in constant association, 
Despeil the States of this authority and the equipoise of our Gov- 
ernment is gone. Transfer the control of local affairs to the par- 
ent Government and the States serve no purpose; the Union 
becomes an empire. 

The power to define or control a combination, withont limiting 
in any manner this authority, would be the most serious assault 
ever made upon the Constitution, except, perhaps, such as at- 
tended our civil conflict. 

A combination is the act or process of combining or uniting 

ersons or things; is association, alliance, union, confederation. 

he union of States is acombination. Every success of life. every 
triumphant victory is the fruit of combination. Yet Republicans 
can offer only one remedy for illega! and criminal conspiracies, 
which aim at the destruction of lawfnl trade and commerce, and 
that to deprive the people of the power to control domestic insti- 
tutions and vest in Congress the authority to pass the most odious 
laws and supervise the details of private affairs and local organi- 
zations. 

Under this proposed amendment Congress has the power to 
‘*detine” trusts, ‘‘ regulate” monopolies, etc. Is not this an ex- 
clusive grant of power, which prohibits State legislation against 
any form of combination? 

Unouestionably if Congress “defines” 4 trust, or prescribes a 
“regulation,” no State law could contravene it. If this great 
power were delegated to Congress who can doubt but that every 
illegal combination would concentrate all power to control Federal 
legisiation? If successful, the States would be stripped of author- 
ity to destroy the trusts, and their nefarious procvedings would 
continue, 

Congress, under the suggested amendment, could license trusts, 
or impose such limited restrictions as to permit their continuance. 
No matter what State laws were enacted they would be invalid. 

Mr. Speaker, no amendment to the Federal Constitution is nec- 
essary to destroy trusts, but so earnest are gentlemen on this side 
of the Chamber to prevent further extortions and destruction by 
these voracious organizations that they would forego any con- 
victions regarding an amendment, and support a properly pre- 
pared and honest one, one which could not be employed against 
organized labor, legitimate association and union, or deprive Com- 
monwealths of the right of local sovereignty and the power to 
control their domestic institutions. 

I have given, though imperfectly, some of the objections which 
I entertain to the p amendment. 

There is still another, and acogent one, namely, that no neces- 
sity for the amendment exists. 

8 of Article I of the Constitution of the United States 
provides that Congress shal! have power ‘‘to regulate commerce 
with foreign nations and among the several States, and with the 
Indian tribes.” 

It is unnecessary to say that the States have plenary and ample 
power to control their domestic affairs, and toregulate and destroy 
all trusts, conspiracies, and combinations organized and confined 
in their business operations within the States. The monopolies 
and conspiracies that are to be conquered are carrying on com- 
merce between States. This distinction must be kept in view in 


Re acs 


considering this question. All instrumentalities and organiza- 
tions not criminal, employed as instruments of trade or commerce 
between the States or foreign nations, are subject to control by 
Congress alone; but where the combination is illegal and is a mo- 
nopoly in restraint of trade, not only can Congress denounce and 
punish it, but its products and artic!es of commerce become sub- 
ject to the control of the States under their police powers, 

In the Rahrer Case (140 U. 8., 545) the court say: 

The power of the State to impose restraints and burdens upon persons and 
property in conservation and ones of the public health, good order, and 
prosperity is a power originally and always belonging to the States, not sur- 
rendered by them to the General Government, nor directly restrained by the 
Constitution of the United States, and essentially exclusive. And this court 
has uniformly recognized State legislation, legitimately for police purposes, 
as not in the sense of the Constitution necessarily infringing upon any right 
— has been confined, expressly or by implication, to the § ational Govern 
ment. 

The question suggests itself, What may Congress do under the 
section of the Constitution just referred to? 

The Republican members of the Judiciary Committee, in re- 
porting the proposed constitutional amendment, strongly urge as 
a reason for it that Congress has no power “‘ to repress or control 
monopolies of any kind * * * unless it be a monopoly to con- 
trol interstate commerce.” They admit that all corporations en- 
gaged in interstate commerce may be controlled and dissolved by 
Congress, but contend that the Supreme Court has decided that 
over manufacture and production no Federal authority to regu- 
late can extend, even though the monopoly in manufacture or 
production seriously affects and cripples interstate commerce. 

It is true that in the Knight Case (156 U. 8., 1) the court held 
that the power of Congress under the interstate-commerce clause 
limited its legislation and control to interstate commerce, and that 
a monopoly formed to control manufacture or production was 
not subject to the control of the Federal Government, nevertheless 
the moment that the fruits or products of the monopoly seek to 
pass from one State to another such monopoly is engaged in 
‘interstate commerce,” and it can be “regulated” by Congress. 
The manufactured goods, the production of the monopolistic or- 
ganization, pass under the control and jurisdiction of Congress 
and may be confiscated or treated in such manner as Congress 
may determine. 

o matter how odious a conspiracy to monopolize all the man- 
ufacturing plants in a State may be, the combination is a monster 
without teeth until it begins shipping and vending its products. 
When this occurs and these products go into the channels of trade 
between the States the jurisdiction of Congress attaches, and all 
persons contracting in any manner respecting the products, as 
well as the contracts, over the articles so manufactured, become 
the subjects of national concern, and are subject to such regula- 
tions as Congress may prescribe. 

if acriminal monopoly is confined in its operations to a State, 
the State will quickly destroy it. If a monopoly be one to control 
manufacture it is not harmful—speaking nationally in contradis- 
tinction to locally—until it reaches out to place its articles of pro- 
duction upon the market. 

If, as stated, its field of operations is limited to a single State, it 
will quickly be crushed by the State; it can only be a peril or 
— to the people outside of such State when and as it seeks to 
intrude its productions into the markets of other States. That 
moment, thongh it be a monopoly to control manufacture, it 
ceases to be a local evil or State monopoly and is dominated by 
the Federal Government as a combination or instrumentality 
interstate in character. As stated by Chief Justice Fuller in the 
Knight case: 

The power to regulate commerce is the power to prescribe the rule by 
which commerce shall be governed, and is a power independent of the power 
to suppress monopoly. But it may operate in repression of monopoly when- 


ever that comes within the rules by which commerce is governed or when- 
ever the transaction is itself a monopoly of commerce. 


Under the interstate-commerce clause of the Constitution Con- 
gress passed the act of 1890, mens that any mionopoly or 
an attempt to monopolize ‘‘any the trade or commerce 
among the several States or with foreign nations” constituted 
an offense, and also that ‘‘ every contract, combination in form 
of trust or otherwise, or conspiracy in restraint of trade or com- 
merce” * * * between States was ill and that those con- 
nected therewith should be subject to punishment. This law has 
been reviewed upon a number of osanont by the Supreme Court 
of the United States, and its provisions u d, 

Under this statute were instituted to perpetuall 
— = ion of Seon ph eaiae ting ay: ate 

ansportation n pipe, from further ac’ under or ng 
on the combination all to have been formed, The Supreme 
Court upheld the law and enjoined the defendants from carrying 
on under the combination interstate business. 

Discussing the law, the court uses the following language: 


Under this tof power to Congress that 
enact such ton af shall declare void and prokitt 
any contract between individuals or 


t effect of such a contract will be, when carried out, to 


| that same time the commodity may have 
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as a mere incident to other and innocent purposes regulate to any «1)},«;. 
extent interstate commerce. (And when we speak of interstate w,.... 
clude in our meaning foreign commerce.) We do not assent to the... 
ness of the proposition that the constitutional guaranty of jibe; 
individual to enter into private contracts limits the power of Congres. 
vents it from legislating upon the subject of contracts of the class }),.., 

The power to regulate interstate commerce is, as stated by Chi. 
Marshall, full and complete in Congyess, and there is no limita: 
grant of the power which eoeetes eetva contracts of the natn): 
tion from the jurisdiction of that body. Nor is any such limitation «.,,;,\ 
in that other clause of the Constitution which provides that no pers; 
be deprived of life, liberty, or property without due process of }a\, 
been held that the word liberty, as used in the Constitution, was , 
confined to the mere liberty of person, but included, among oth: tals 
to enter into certain classes of contracts for the purpose of enabling the .,; 
zen to carry on his business. ( ateeT se vs. Louisiana, 165 U. S., 578. 1 
States vs. Joint Traffic Association, 171 id., 505, 572.) But it has ne. 
and in our opinion ought not to be, held that the word included th, 
an individual to enter into private contracts upon all subjects, ; 
what their nature, and wholly irrespective (among other things) «; 
that they would, if ——. result in the regulation of inters: 
merce and in the violation of an act of Congress upon that subject 

The provision in the Constitution does not, as we believe, exclud. ongresa 
from legislating with regard to contracts of the above nature whl. i, the 
exercise of its constitutional right to regulate commerce among t}), State. 
On the contrary, we think the provision regarding the liberty of the citizo, 
is, to some extent, limited by the commerce clause of the Constitution and 
that the power of Congress to regulate interstate commerce comprises tho 
right to enact a law prohibiting the citizen from entering into thos» privat, 
contracts which directly and substantially, and not merely indirectly, ro 
motely, incidentally, and collaterally, regulate to a greater or less degree 
commerce among the States. - 

We have no doubt that where the direct and immediate effect of 9 oop. 
tract or combination among particular dealers in a commodity is to destroy 
competition between them and others, so that the parties to the contract or 
combination may obtain increased prices for themselves, such contract or 
combination amounts toa restraint of trade in the commodity, even thoug) 
contracts to buy such a commodity at the enhanced price are continually 
being made. Totalsuppression of the trade in the commodity is not neces. 
sree order to render the combination one in restraint of trade. It is the 
effect of the combination in limiting and restricting the right of each of the 
members to transact business in the ordinary way, as well as its effect upon 
the volume or extent of the dealing in the commodity, that is regarded. 4)) 
the facts and circumstances are, however, to be considered in order to (e. 
termine the fundamental question—whether the necessary effect of tho 
combination is to restrain interstate commerce. 

If iron pipe cost $100 a ton instead of the prices which the record shows 
were paid for it, no one, we think, would contend that the trade in it would 
amount to as much as if the lower prices prevailed. ‘The higher price would 
operate.as a direct restraint upon the trade, and therefore any contract or 
combination which enhanced the price might in some degree restrain the 
trade in the article. It is not material that the combination did not prevent 
the letting of any particular contract. Such was not its purpose. On the 
contrary, the more contracts to be let the better for the combination 

It was formed not for the object of preventing the letting of contracts, but 
to restrain the parties to it from competing for contracts and thereby to en- 
hance the prices to be obtained for the pipe dealt in by those parties. And 
when by reason of the combination a particular contract may have been ob- 
tained for one of the ies thereto, but at a higher price than would other. 
wise have been paid, the charge that the combination was one in restraint of 
trade is not answered by the statement that the particular contract was in 
truth obtained and not prevented. The parties to such a combination might 
realize more profit by the higher prices they would secure than they could 
earn by doing more work at a much less price. The question is as tothe 
effect of such combination upon the trade in the article, and if that effect be 
to destroy competition and thus advance the price, the combination is one in 
restraint of trade. 

Decisions regarding the validity of taxation by or under State authority, 
invol¥ing sometimes the qractes of the point of time that an article intended 
for tran’ tation beyond the State ceases to be governed exclusively by the 
domestic law and 
commercial regulation, are not of very close application here. The com- 
modity may not have commenced its journey and so may still be completely 
within the jurisdiction of the State for pu of State taxation, and yet at 
n sold for delivery in another 
State. Any combination among dealers in that kind of commodity which in 
its direct and immediate effect forecloses all competition and enhances the 

uurchase price for which such commodity would otherwise be delivered at 
tts destination in another State, would, in our opinion, be one in restraint of 
trade or commerce among the States, even though the article to be trans- 
rted and delivered in another State were still taxable at its place of manu- 
we) (Addyston Pipe and Steel Company et al. vs. United States, 1” 


nited 
r tye en, 
right of 
matter 
the fact 
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to be governed and protected by the national law of 


Mr. Speaker, there can be no doubt as to the power of Con- 
to destroy trusts and combinations in restraint of trade. 
he equity power of the Federal courts can be invoked to dis- 
solve corporations engaged in monopolies, or to grant perpetual 
injunctions restraining them as well as individuals, from engaging 
in combinations to restrain trade and commerce, The criminal 
law may also be resorted to, and fines and punishments imposed 
upon all engaged in the forbidden pursuits. 

Under the common law monopolies in restraint of trade are 
offenses. Why is it not within the power of the States to punish 
those who are en in combinations and conspiracies 10 re- 
straint of trade who come within their borders? It is the duty of 
the State to protect its residents in their life and property and 
pursuits. If their lawful business pursuits are destroyed by the 
conspiracies and unlawful monopolies of those who may be én- 
gaged in interstate commerce, it would seem that the power rests 

the State to afford protection. 

If not, why not? e power granted the Federal Government 
is to “* te commerce between the States,” etc, At the time 
the tution was adopted monopolies and contracts in restraint 
of trade were denominated “‘ crimes against trade.” These crimes 
were not legalized by the Constitution, and were not, by the coll 
merce clause, metamorphosed into ‘‘commerce.” 
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ot a ** ation of commerce” to pass an act punishing 
eee nt of trade. Therefore it would seem that if a 
corporation, in commerce between the States, violated 
the common law and the State law of either of the States in which 
it was doing business, and combined and conspired to restrain trade, 
to create trusts and monopolies, that the State could, under its 
sovereign power and its duty and authority to protect its citizens, 
resort to its criminal courts and punish those who violated its 
jaws and injured its people. It would also seem that it possessed 
wer to prevent those engaged in such criminal pursuits from 
engaging in business within its borders, or contracting with re- 
spect to the articles prodnced for such illegal and unlawful pur- 


se. 

Pot is the duty of the State to protect its inhabitants against fraud 
and oppression, conspiracy and criminal organizations designed 
to destroy their business; and if persons engaged in world-wide 
commerce conspire against the — of such State to form mo- 
nopolies and restrain trade and destroy their business, what “‘reg- 
ulation of commerce” or authority of Congress to ‘‘regulate com- 
merce wi nations or among the several States” is vio- 
lated or tren upon? 


It must be apparent that if this differentiation is sound the trust 
problem can 
c 


speedily be solved. With the States enforcing the 

riminal provisions of the common law, just adverted to, or simi- 
lar or more drastic statutory ones, against monopolies and trusts, 
and those connected therewith, they and their evils would soon be 
overthrown. This view finds supportin the recent case of Austin 
vs. State (101 Tenn., 564). Bre 

Tennessee a law making it a misdemeanor to sell or bring 
into the State for the purpose of selling or giving away any ciga- 
rettes, etc, The validity of the statute was questioned, because, 
as the defendant contended, it interferred with interstate com- 
merce. The court held that ‘‘ Every State has the right under its 
reserved police power to prohibit the importation and sale of all 
articles inherently unworthy of commerce”. * * *; that ciga- 
rettes not being legitimate articles of commerce, the provision of 
the Constitution invoked afforded no protection. 

If certain acts constitute a crime, and pursuant to that crime 
certain articles are produced to be sold in furtherance of the 
offense, and to fully accomplish the unlawful act entered upop, 
why should not the States under their police powers protect the 
people from the éffects of such crime? 

hen articles and commodities are outlawed—that is, are pro- 
duced by unlawful combinations—they cease to be legitimate com- 
merce. They are not, in the language of the Supreme Court of 
the United States, ‘‘merchantable.” ‘Therefore I contend that on 
principle the law is that ‘‘ The wee hour power of each State 
may be rightfully exerted against their introduction, and such ex- 
sof power can not be considered regulation of commerce pro- 
hibited by the Constitution.” 

I do not question the doctrine so strongly intrenched in the an- 
nouncements of our highest judicial tribunal, that legitimate in- 
terstate commerce can only be affected by State legislation which 
is Lae under the exercise of the police power of the State. 
(Bowman vs, Chicago Railway Company, 125 U. S,, 465.) 

But, waiving this point, the States can punish those engaged in 
interstate-commerce trusts, and can crush monopolies and combi- 
nations, if Congress will ag a law analogous to the act of Con- 
—. passed August 8, 1890, commonly known as the ‘‘ Wilson 

c ’ 


By the terms of this law all intoxicating liquors transported 
into any State or Terri are made subject to the operations of 
the local law enacted under the police power of the State. Ac- 
core it was held that where liquor was “ from Cali- 
fornia into South Carolina it could not be sold, being subject to 
the law of the State, which prohibited sales except by the officials 
of the State under its dispensary enactment. — 

When Congress outlaws the productions of combinations and 
declares them noncommercial, then the power of the State to con- 
trol the articles and forbid their sale and punish those within 
its jurisdiction who are in any manner connected with their pro- 
duction can not be doubted. 

It will thus be seen that with the States fully empowered to 
control and dissolve all purely State monopolies and combinations, 
and also in the exercise of their police power to protect the life, 
health, safety, and comfort of their people, as well as the safet 
of their property, and to that end to outlaw the products of crimi- 
nal organizations, the same noncomm , and Congress 
under the interstate-commerce clause having unbounded power 

operations engaged in interstate com- 

to confiscate their property and pre- 

and theinjunctive power of the court, 

on the articles uced by them—that trusts 

and monopolies in restraint of trade ex ted. 

. gentlemen upon the other side of the Cham- 

as before stated, that emendations can be 

present anti-trust law without exhausting the power 
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of Congress over the subject. The penalties of the present law 

are increased and additional sections are added in the measure 

— by the Judiciary Committee and known as the Littlefield 
ill. 


While I approve of such amendments, and shall vote for the 
measure, I would very much prefer to support the bill offered by 
the gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. Terry] in behalf of the mi- 
nority of the Judiciary Committee. Some of the provisions of the 
Terry bill will do much, if adopted, to remove the perils to which 
the people are subjected from illegal combinations, We invite the 
Republican members of the House, if they desire to (as they pre- 
tend) destroy trusts, to support the Terry bill; but we are al- 
ready assured that the salutary and wise provisions embodied 
therein will not receive the indorsement of gentlemen upon the 
other side of the Chamber. 

The Terry bill contains many excellent provisions and I desire 
to incorporate as a part of my remarks a few of the sections: 


Sec. 9, That every corporation, association, joint stock company, or part- 
nership formed or made, or mansens or carrying on its business, in whole 
or in part, for the purpose of controlling or monopolizing, or in such manner 
as to control or nt or tend tocontrol or monopolize, the manufacture, 
production, or sale of any article of commerce or merchandise, intended for 
interstate commerce or commerce with foreign countries, or for the purpose of 
controlling or increasing or decreasing the cost or price of the same to the 
purchaser, user, or consumer thereof, for the purpose of preventing, or in 
such manner as to prevent, competition, or of preventing competition in the 
manufacture, production, or sale thereof, is, for the purposes of this act, 
hereby declared to be illegal and a monopoly; and all such corporations, asso 
ciations, joint-stock companies, and partnerships, and their officers, agents, 
managers, and attorneys are ae Sorbidden and prohibited from shipping 
or putting in transit any such article of commerce or merchandise to any 
State, Territory, foreign country, or place, outside the State, Territory, or 
since in which it was manufactured or produced, and from selling or offering 

‘o sell any such article or merchandise to be so shipped or put into any such 

transit, unless for the private or gh «ng use of the consignee; and for any 
violation of this provision shall be deemed guilty of an offense ugainst the 
United States, and on conviction shall be punished by a fine of not less than 
$500 nor more than $5,000, and by imprisonment not less than thirty days nor 
more than siz months. 

All such corporations, qeepemnsione, Fotndetoes companies, and partnerships 
as above declared illegal shall be, and hereby are, for bidden and prohibited the 
use of the United States mail in aid or furtherance of any such business or 
purposes, and all laws now in force for the prevention of the fraudulent use of 
the mails, so far as the same may be applicable, shall apply in the execution of 
such prohibition. 


Any such ie. association, joint-stock company, or partnership 
may be proceeded against at the suit of any, person or persons, or corporation 
or association, or by and in behalf of the United States, and perpetually en- 
joined and restrained from as carrying on any interstate or foreign 
commerce whatever, either with the States or the Territories of the United 
States or the District of Columbia, or any foreign country; and no article of 
commerce produced or manufactured or owned and dealt in by any such cor- 

ration, association, joint-stock company, or partnership so organized, 
ieomed, man , or carrying on business shall be transported or carried 
without the State or Territory in which produced or manufactured, or in 
which same may be, or witheut the District of Columbia if produced, manu- 
factured, or found therein, by any individual, corporation, or common car- 
rier. in any manner whatever. 

All such articles of commerce shipped in violation of the provisions of this 
act shall be forfeited to the United States, and may be seized by any marshal 
or deputy marshal of the United States, or by any person duly authorized 
by law to make such seizure, and when so seized shall be condemned 7 like 

roceedings as those provided by law for the forfeiture, seizure, and con- 

emnation of property imported into the United States contrary to law. 
Seo. ll. Thatevery contract, combine, device, trust, or combination in the 
form of trust, or otherwise, or conspiracy, tending to create a monopoly in 
the manufacture, production, sale, exchange, transportation, or dealing in 
any article of commerce or merchandise, entering into trade or commerce 
among the States or with foreign countries, or designed to create impedi- 
menta to, or resulting in restrictions to, such trade or commerce or aids to 
commerce, or to limit or control the manufacture or production of such arti- 
cles or merchandise, for the purpose of increasing or decreasing, or operat- 
ing in such manner, or with such result, as to increase or decrease the price 
of such article or merchandise to the user or consumer, for the purpose of 
preventing competition in the manufacture, production, sale, exchange, 
transportation, or dealing in such articles or merchandise, or to give power 
to charge unreasonable gine for merchandise or articles produced or man- 
ufactured to be bought, sold, exchanged, dealt in, or transported in such 
trade or commerce, or for the a of imposing, or in such manner as to 
impose, unjust or onerous restrictions upon, or impediments to, the lawful 
business of any person, company, or corporation engaged in the production 
or manufacture of such merchandise or articles, is hereby deciared to be 
illegal and a monopoly within the meaning of this act, and every person who 
shall make, or enter into, or engage in, any such contract, combine, device, 
trust, or combination in the form of trust or otherwise, or conspiracy, or 
shall be a promoter thereof or officer or agent therein, shall be deemed guilty 
of a misdemeanor, and on conviction thereof shall be punished by a fine of 
not less than $500 and not exceeding $5,000 and by imprisonment not less than 
six months and not exceeding one year. 

Src. 12. That whenever the President of the United States shall be satis- 
fied that the price of any commodity or article of merchandise has been en- 
hanced in consequence of any monopoly as defined in this act, he shall issue 
his proclamation suspending the collection of all customs duties or import 
taxes on like articles of merchandise or commodities brought from foreign 
countries. Such suspensions shall continue as long as such enhancement in 

rice of such commodity or article of merchandise exists, and until revoked 
y the proclamation of the President. : 

Sxc. 13. That wherever any State or Territory shall, in any law against 
trusts, combines, combinations, or monopolies, provide that no foreign cor- 
poration, association, —— company, or partnership, or stockholder, 
member, or officer belonging to or interested in any such trust, combine, 
monopoly, or combination of any kind, shall be permitted to carry on or do 
any business, or have any office or place of business, in such State, or shall 

@ provision to regulate or suppress the business of any such corporation, 
association, or partnership, or prohibit the sale or offering for sale in such 
State of any article or merchandise produced by it,every such corporation, 
association, or partnership carrying on, or attempting to carry on, or do any 
business or have any office or place of business therein, and all its articles or 
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merchandise carried thereto, shall be subject to the operation and effect of 
such law, pei x same extent and in the same manner as though it had been 
es ganized, or formed in such State and 5 pao articles or mer- 
handise et teen mado and not brought therein; and no such law shall be 
regarded asin ony wer trenching th foreign the 2 er ‘. Csr to regulate 
commerce among the States or with however, That 
such articles or merchandise may be shi and transported into into any such 
Btate or Territory for pam we ae use of 
Sec 4. That every corporatio Joint stock company or part- 
in J —_ States, or any Ter any Toreitory thereof, yor Pe of 
whet formed under and pursuant to the laws of 
nite’ States ce a State or of a Territory, owning or con 
okapieaienn on 2 madorts of the stock in any plant or business, si 
o its ova, an ay atnae State, Territory,or place outside of the one in which 
oaase + , or formed, shall, before bein ae 
Pp, consign, ©, carry, or transport, or sell or ver or ab{pmen any 
other Senta ey Sessions, 0° into or from the District eee any 
foreign country, any a of commerce or merchandise of its oduc- 
tion or manufacture, or receive consignments or shipments ot “ore 
commerce or merchandise, manufactured or prod 
Terri orin 
office of the Secre’ 


any 
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= any manner wa = a — 
the on thro e mails of any newspaper containing 
advertisements ae monopoly; it can easily be foreseen what 


the result 

In this marvelous of activity and strenuous effort no busi- 
ness could continue t was extensive and found t in 
the States or foreign countries without the useof the mails. That 
Man ped erdig thang, oe eke pe wagpaionsday my epee 
The Louisiana Lottery was destroyed when access to the mails 
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combinations in restraint of trade to the interstate- 
clause or the clause under which it controls the postal affairs ,; 
the Government. It possesses the taxing power, which, as Chies 
Justice said, “‘is the power to destroy.” Congro. 3 hs 
to it ay mumerous occasions. All are familia: i, 
what is considered b y 
exercised aw. tate ban a 
Congress power to corporations and busine: 
suits. It taxes those who are engaged in the manufac: = . 
ne, and a bill is now pending to impose a ha of 
cents per pound upon all oleomargarine manufacture: jy the 
United States. Suppose that under this taxing power the pro 
ucts of every trust and mono ly were heavily taxed, can anyone 
—_. — result would es 
nder taxing power, Dengummenntes & graduated occ 
pacvion tax — corporations engaged in interstate comm. It 
Ny be so levied with reference to the capital employ: i. as ong 
render unprofitable the formation of gigantic trusts or combing. 
tions and monopolies. 

It has also been suggested during this discussion that the pate; 
laws, which protect the use of inventions for a term of y. ars i 
80 as to provide that whenever any trust acquires {| 
use or control of an invention the benefit of the law be denj, oa 
When it is remembered that 1nany trusts are aided materially | 
the exclusive use of some device or article or invention, it wi} |; 
clear to all that if the use of such invention were accorded to 4)! 
without limitations, it would seriously affect trusts 

These and many other remedies can be provided against tho 
peril of monopolies, re, assoominous. The power is am) 
to absolutely destroy every trust and monopoly in the land. 1), 
trouble is that the forces of wealth are so strongly intrenc “hed, the 
influences of the plutocrat and m are so extensive, a) a 
legislation which will lish the ee 

accomp: Tes is not enacted, 
r. Speaker, the Democratic party is pees | the battle of the 
people and to preserve civilization and liberty in the earth. I 
— wh to See cect ie a and the overthrow « 
pernicious policies prev 

The Republican party, dominated by the selfish and sord id 

commercialism of the hour, has been untrue to the interests of the 


In the — contest the Democratic party will confidently 
appeal a triotism of the American people, believing tha 
the ane strenuously contend- 
ing for > preservation the Republic and the liberties of the 
people will be rewarded with victory. 
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North Carolina Suffrage—The Proposed Amendment to thc 
Constitution of the State. 
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SPEECH 


or 
HON. JOHN H. SMALL, 
OF NORTH CAROLINA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
meee May 3, 1900. 
pea eemenan eee state ct the C n sf 
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SMALL said: 
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administration of the internal affairs in my State. Dv! 
to demand it. The of North Caro- 
of own internal 
relations to the Government 
quiet, unobtrusive, patient. a0 1 
are aroused - action again st 
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toaccept the new 

justice to the negro race. 

civil and —— rights, and 

open to him to redress any inva 

sion upon his rights of person or property. As burdensome as was 














the duty, her people with open-handed generosity have provided 


for the unfortunate of that race, as is evidenced by the splendid 
asylums which have been constructed and maintained for the 
deaf and dumb and blind and insane within her borders. 


Schoolhouses have been built and teachers have been employed 
for the education of the children of that race, and such advance- 
ment as they have made since the days of slavery is due to the 
generosity and justice of the white man alone. Only a pittance 
of the vast sums which have been expended for the benefit of 
the negro in North Carolina during the last thirty-five years has 
been contributed by the negro himself. While entertaining the 
opinion that the of the franchise upon the negro by 
yirtue of the provisions of the fifteenth a ment was a mis- 
take and a crime against civilization, yet they have accepted the 
inevitable with patience and forbearance. If the negro had been 
fitted to exercise the responsibilities of citizenship or if he had 
shown capability of appreciating his new relations with the white 
people of the State, it is not probable that there would have been 
any race issne presented as a source of constant friction for deter- 


mination. He was not content to vote in solid mass with one | 


itical y, but whenever the opportunity presented he in- 
ted ei i electing to office Sa representatives of 
that party or in aspiring to office himself, either one of which 
courses has always resulted in local misgovernment, debauchery, 


or co 

There are in many counties good Republicans, but they were in 
a hopeless minority and were powerless to check the results of 
negro domination. The result has been that the dominant ele- 
ment which controls the vote of the has always brought 
bad eat nea to the State, counties, or the towns whenever 
they have exercised control. This state of affairs could not con- 
tinue in , and it reached its climax after the general 
elections in North Carolina in 1896. In 1898 a legislature was 
elected not only representative of the best element of the white 
people of the State, but the individual members of that body con- 
stituted the very flower of North Carolina manhood. When this 
body met in January, 1899, fhey conferred with serious and pa- 
triotic upon the conditions which had prevailed, and 
in response to a well-grounded sentiment they ted an amend- 
ment to the State constitution regulating the exercise of tht suf- 
frage. Thisamendment was not adopted in a convention removed 
from the immediate supervision of the people, but has been sub- 
mitted to the r vote at an election to be held in August 
next. There be a full discussion of its provisions, and the 
people will have an oportunity to pass upon it at the polls. 

THE PEOPLE OF NORTH CAROLINA ARE CAPABLE OF DECIDING THIS 

QUESTION. 

It would have been most appropriate if the people of the State 
had been permitted to discuss and decide this question without 
outside interference. Each State in its sovereign capacity has the 
right to fix the qualifications for the exercise of s by its 
citizens, subject only to the limitation that such provision shall 


not contravene the Constitution of the United States. Congress 
can exercise no ions, and no question has been pre- 
sented to this which would give it the right to pass either 
directly or amendment to our consti- 


upon the 
tution, It will be time enough when the amendment is adopted 
to institute before the proper court any inquiry as to its constitu- 
tional features, 

_ In the face of this condition the senior Senator from North Caro- 
lina, Senator PrircHaRn, saw fit to introduce a resolution in the 
United States Senate during the early days of this session attempt- 
ing to have that body pass quasi judgment upon the proposed 
amendment. The resolution was not introduced with any idea 
that it would be considered by the Senate, but with the purpose 
of it before the country and with a view of influenc- 

the State. The Senate is largely Republican, and 
if they had desired to do so, or had the right to do so, they could 
have passed this resolution at any moment. The junior Senator 


from my State, Senator BUTLER, who was elected as a Populist, 
althou oeeen with the Republicans, also submitted some re- 
marks Senate based upon the resolution of his colleague, 
and sought te invelgh againat the proposed amendment and the 
peo his State, He has taken position, although the large 
majority of the Populists in the State are zealously supporting the 

and in the face of the fact that the State Populist con- 
vention, recently met in Raleigh, declined to declare against 
it and left it to the decision of the individual voter. 

This | has also been edified by some remarks upon this 
question member from the Eighth district [Mr. Linsey], 
who chose not only to make an inconsistent against 

but he SANE BS Cis Boenion laws of Seo 
fo make meg panegyric upon fair elec- 
no member of this House and will be correctly 





ems in his district. I*m tempted at 
to the pw ee political opinions 
of the gentleman from the Eighth 
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district [Mr. Linnry]. He has professed allegiance to all political 
parties and been an extremist in each. How ridiculous that tho 
Gene should pose as the exponent of fair election methods! 

y what right does he essay to deliver a moral lecture to the peo- 
ple of North Carolina as to the manner of their electiors? Cer- 
tainly he does not obtain such authority by virtue of his present 
allegiance to the Republican party. Certainly he can not claim 
the right to teach the best people of the State their duty in elec- 
tions by virtue of his own past record, if I have read correctly 
the political biography of the gentleman who claims no other cri- 
terion in political morals than the demands of political necessity. 

One need go no further back than the sacaed of the gentleman 
in the recent contest before this House of Pearson vs. Crawford 
and wherein he played the leading réle in the disfranchisement of 
more than 19,000 voters in the Ninth district of North Carolina. 
It would be gratifying to the country to have the opinion of these 
sturdy mountaineers, whose ballots have been nullified and whose 
good name has been traduced, as to the political morality of this 
modern apostle of honest elections. And this opinion will be 
pronounced in no uncertain terms, not only by the men whose 
votes have been cast aside, but their brethren all over the State 
will join in resentmentof this high-handed outrage. Thecolleague 
of the gentleman from the Eighth district [Mr. Warr] has also 
essayed to express his opi of the white men of North Carolina 
and of their attempt to guard the exercise of the franchise. It 
may also be gratifying to the member from the Second district to 
know that it was his vote that made possible the unseating of 
Crawford and the seating of Pearson, However satisfactory to 
some persons this fact may appear, it will hardly tend to alleviate 
the righteous indignation of the men of the mountain district at 
the crime which has been committed against them. Mr. Chair- 
man, such speeches and representations in this Congress havo 
made it appropriate that some comments should be submitted in 
defense of the people whom I have the honor in part to represent. 

THE RACE QUESTION IN NORTH CAROLINA. 

There exists a deep-seated reason for the submission of this 
amendment in my State, The whole number of electors in the 
State are probably not more than 340,000, but certainly not to ex- 
ceed 360,000, and of this number at least one-third, or 120,000, are 
negroes, If you take 65,000 from the 240,000 white voters and 
add these to the 120,000 colored voters you have a majority of 5,000 
over the remaining white voters in the State, The senior Senator 
from North Carolina admits that there are twelve counties in tho 
State which havea majority of negroes. In connection with these 
facts, if you will consider the further fact that these twelve counties 
are situated in the eastern part of the State and that most of the 
negroes in the other counties are similarly situated, it will be ap- 
parent that the situation is very much complicated. 

That we have had negro domination in North Carolina can not 
be questioned by anyone familiar with the conditions, and the 
situation has appealed for some appropriate solution. I have 
been very much relieved upon this point by the able and pains- 
taking speech of my co! e, Mr. Kircury, who has submiited 
facts and illustrations which must have convinced the most skep- 
tical of the truthfulness of this statement. I shall not repeat the 
statement of fact which he has given, but will state that 1 believe 
all of the representations made by my colleague are absolutely 
correct and have not in the least exaggerated the prevailing con- 
ditions. I desire, however, to call attention to a statement made 
by Senator PritcHArD, interpolated by himin thespeech of Sena- 
tor H. D. Monry of Mississippi, while discussing the question of 
suffrage in North Carolina. Senator Monry had just read the 
affidavit of Hon. J, D. BELLAmy with reference to the condition 
of affairs in Wilmington, N. C. I will now read an extract from 
the Recorp: 

Mr. Money. But certainly the Senator will not deny the statement made 
J bea BELLAMY under oath, that forty of the magistrates were negroes, and 
that many other officers of that city and county were also negroes, and tho 
condition of things which existed there during the time of that canvass. 

Mr. PritcHarpD. Iam not prepared to deny what Mr. BeuLAmy has said 
about the matter, but I am prepared to show that there is not a single instance 
wherein one of the colored justices of the se to whom my distinguished 
friend refers ever attempted to exercise jurisdiction in a case wherein a 
white man was concerned or interested, either in property or otherwise. 

Mr. Monty. That may be true. 

Mr. Parronarp. That is absolutely true. 

Mr. Monzy. I donot doubt but that you think so; but it isa very queer 

who discards jurisdiction because of the color of the man who 
before him—a very queer sort of a magistrate. 





m 
comes 
Now, this condition of things exists in a part of North Carolina. There is 
_ particle of doubt about it, and the legislature has sought to put an end 
It is fair to presume that the honorable Senator from North 
Carolina intended to make the statement that there was not a 
single instance in the entire State where any colored justices of 
the peace attempted to exercise jurisdiction as to the property or 
en rights of white persons. If he knew of such an instance 
ought to have admitted it, and I have no reason to beliove that 
he would have denied it. It is therefore the charitable view to 
take that the Senator had no knowledge of any such instance, 
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After the publication of the speech of Senator Money and of 
this co!loquy, and the matter had been called to the attention of 
the citizens of Newbern, N. C., evidence was formulated and in- 
tended to be submitted to Senator Monry. I will now read an 
affidavit by Hon. L.J. Moore, of: Newbern, N. C., who is a dis- 
tingnished lawyer of many years’ practice, and was for years a 
prominent Republican. He now holds the position of referee in 
bankruptcy in the eastern district in North Carolina. His state- 
ment is verified before Romulus A. Nunn, a notary public. The 
facts contained in the statement by Mr. Moore are also sworn to 
by J. J. Baxter, S. R. Street, a notary public and justice of the 
peace, M. W. Watson, clerk of the superior court, and F. T. Pat- 
terson, the present mayor of the city of Newbern: 


NEWBERN, N. C., February 28, 1900. 


Hon. H. D. Moxey, 
Senate Chamber, Washington, D. C. 


DEAR Str: I see from the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD that Senator Pritcu- 
ARD would lead the Senate to believe that a justices of the peace in 
North Carolina had not issued any process t white persons, and had 
not exercised jurisdiction over the rights of person and propert ot whites. 

I can not see what mov to make such statements. 

Iam a practicing attorney of thirty years’ experience and upward and 
resident in Newbern, and have been known by Senator Prarircnarp for 
ease thirty years, and have no interest in the matter except to let the truth 

nown. 

The following facts are of my own knowledge: In 1896 I was called upon to 
defend Mrs. George W. Gaskill, wife of a dru it, and a white lady of high 
character and standing, on a charge of abducting a negro girl made in a war- 
rant issued by H. H. Green, a negro justice of the pesce, and placed in the 
hands of a ne; constable to be served on the complaint of a negro, and re- 
turnable in the barber shop of said justice, situate in the negro quarter of 
this city and patronized exqtasively | y negroes. The attorney repecnsmsing 
the prosecutor was colored. y client did not care to appear in sai 
court under all theattractions presented and I desired to waive examination 
and give bond to appear in the higher court. The justice and prosecuting 
amoreng insisted on the defendant's presence, and not until the threat of the 
rising of the white people and the intervention of J. P. Stanly, the negro con- 
stable of the city cond his good offices, did the court waive the presence of 
the defendant, There was absolutely no pretense of a foundation for the 
charge, and the action was dismissed in the higher court. 

In the spring of 1898 the same justice of the peace, on the complaint of a 
negress, issued a warrant against a white woman, who was arrested under it 
and taken to said barber shop, prosecuted by acolored lawyer, and bound over 
to court. The only white persons pesoent were Py Sons. Mr. D. L. Ward 
my aonostate counsel, and myself. balance of those present consisted of 
about 150 negroes. 

Only a few weeks M. W. Chapman, a negro justice of the ce, issued 
process against H. W Steinhiiper. a highiy pearo int citizen, whoceme here 
some years ago from Pennsylvania and was then a Repnblican. 

There have been a t many cases in this county since 1895 in which 
negro justices exe their official functions over the personal and prop- 
erty rights of whites, and iu fact it has becn a matter of frequent occurrence. 

he constable of this township has been J. P. Stanly, colored, and he has 
ores criminal and civil process on hundreds and perhaps thousands of 
white persons. 

The colored deputy sheriffs have, during the same time, likewise arrested 
and — other proces3 on a great many white people. 

Truly, 
L. J. MOORE. 

Sworn to and subscribed before me this 28th day of February, 1900. 

ROMULUS A. NUNN, Notary Public. 
STATE OF NoRTH CAROLINA, Craven County: 


J. J. Baxter; 8. R. Street. sour Pee and justice of the peace; W. M. 
Watson, clerk superior court; F. T. Patterson, mayor of Newbern, N. C., 
being duly sworn, say they are citizens of Newbern and have actual know!l- 
edge and such information that they are satisfied that the foregoing state- 


inents are true. 
J. J. BAXTER, 
Merchant. 


8. R. STREET, 
Notary Public and Justice nh, the Peace. 
W. M. WA Oe ins . 
Clerk r 
F. T. PATTERSON, 
Mayor. 
Sworn to and subscribed before me this 28th day of February, 1900. 
ROMULUS A. NUNN, Notary Public. 


The above does not constitute an isolated instance. Certain in- 
terested gentlemen, who should know better, have endeavored to 
ridicule the statement that there has been n domination in 
North Carolina; but they nevertheless know that they have mis- 
represented the facts, or, like the honorable Senator, they must 
plead ignorance for their statement. 

Such were the conditions which prevailed in North Carolina, 
and so numerous were the offices held by n that it was be- 
gin to be considered an ideal location for negroes to hold 
office, and these facts were ly recognized by the race out- 
side of the State. In the Independent, which, as I understand, is 
a paper published for the colored race in the city of Washington, 
D, C., there appeared in the early part of 1898 an editorial refer- 
ring to North Carolina, which was entitled *‘ The best State for 
negroes.” The editorial is as follows: 

(from the Independent. ] 
BEST STATE FOR NEGROES. 


North Carolina is, probably, the best State nowforthe negro. He is recog- 
nized tically, Tis allowed to speak for himself. There is also far less 
conflict between him and the w of the mountains, 


the 
than in —_ and ee A Sleek bans has been sent 
nad bis Sistrict for eoven ssamoes” Routh Careline: Louisiana: Gessgis, Vir 
ginia, Mississippi, Florida, and Alabama have all sent colored members, and 


st one time there were seven negroes in the House. At present we have but 
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one, the Hon. Grorce H. Ware, of North Carolina. A graduate cf }7 
University, he has long had his home in Washington, and is we)! ,, 
among the colored people here. He isa man of tact, as well as jud 


for he has succeeded in appointing, without difficulty, forty colored pest 


masters in his district. when we remember the horrible tragedy i: South 
Carolina a few weeks ago over such an appointment, this is remarka}|, and 


encouraging. 

I direct attention to the fact that not only were negroes holding 
offices under the State, but according to this statement, Congres. 
man Waite, the only negro Representative in the House, hai gy¢. 
ceeded in having 40 co!ored postmasters appointed in his district 
It is true that many of these have since been found incompetent anj 
have been charged with defalcation in office and have been cop. 
victed and punished, but this does not affect the conditions which 
I have attempted to portray. 


THE REPUBLICAN PARTY FAVORS 
oF 


ward 
10Wn 


THE APPOINTMENT OF NEGROES 19 
FICE. 

It has frequently been charged by the white men of the South 
that the Republican party favored the appointment of negroes to 
office, and hey have often complained of this policy of that party, 

They have submitted time and again the reasonable statement 
that negroes should not hold office which brought them in cop. 
tact with white people and which thus enabled negro officeholders 
to conduct themselves offensively toward the white people of the 
South. This statement has often been denied by local Repub. 
licans in North Carolina, particularly during the campaigns, and 
they have endeavored to persuade white voters that the success 
of that party did not carry with it the appointment of negro office. 
holders. That such is the fact, however, is well known, «nd in 
corroboration I am glad to be able to quote such high au. ority 
as Hon. CuarLtes H. Grosvenor, the distinguished member »f 
this House from the State of Ohio. He modestly disclaims ting 
the representative of the present Administration, but neverthe- 
less he is recognized as occupying a very high place in the estima. 
tion of the President and in the councils of his pene 

General GROSVENOR has just made a speech in the House from 
which I quote: , 

T can not let pass this opportunity, at the close of a long session of this 
Congress and at the end of three years of this Administration, without put- 
ting into permanent form for a record to enlighten future generations the 


history of the part which the colored citizen has had in the stirring events 
of this remarkable period. 


The speaker then proceeds to narrate the part which the negro 
played in the recent war with Spain and the number of officers 
coed enlisted men which participated. I again quote: 


In the civil service of the Government the colored man has participated 
more fully than ever before. President McKinley, who has always shown 
disposition to honor the race and to grant it a fair and just share of the 
honors he had the power to bestow, has called the colored man to many posi- 
tions of honor, to a larger number than any other President in the history 
ofthe country. * * a 

Now let us consider the financial side of the question. The colored citi- 
zens had du the war 266 officers, approximated,and a fair average of sal- 
aries, at $1,600, 600; 14,784 privates, at $208, $3,075,472; 5,000 men employed 
as = Aa cooks, servants, laborers, etc., at per year, $1,250,000. Total, 

” 51, sas 
- Add to this the honor attached to the following names and positions: Col. 
. R. Marshall, of Illinois; Col. James Young, of North Carolina; Col. J. M 
Brown, of Kansas; Lieutenant-Colonel Taylor, of North Carolina; Maj. Jon 
R. Lynch i; Maj. R. R. Wright, of Georgia; Maj. Charles Young, 
of Ohio; Major Ha wood, of North Carolina: or Walker, of North Carolina. 
Below follow other figures kindly furnished by the respective Depart ments: 


POST-OFFICE DEPARTMENT. 


Secretary's office: 
lat $1,400 
Bat 840 
4at 
8at 
lat 
lat 


= 
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General Land Office: 
$3,000 
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SSSSseree 











PENSION OFFICE. 


1 at $2, 000. .22n0wnnn ewnnnn co nnen wnnenn nen nennenene nnn eenewweeee suecevesoucten 2,000 
Tat 1,400...... weneee weeeee Van eee eee enee en eens conn ee nene wenceenececenecnce 9, 800 
Lat 1, BO... 220 cnnnnn conneweceren nnn nnne cnn cnne ce nnes tenn nwennneseneneene 2 600 
Ziat 1,200......--.-- ¢wereeee Oren eee nee we nwen enn ens eeenen nnns eaeeeesenneees 2,1 
Ei ttatbentce coceeecccces cucsce conccneccceessooesecee 31,0 
Tat eee tenn Rene eee nent anne ener nwwe nen annneeee OP ewnee seen eccccecece ° 





720 
Bat  660..... Bewdeccccccece eS Whesdduescccsnc coccccnccccoeusoeedeesuesse - 5,280 
4at 400..... © eecececececes Porece nena tocces occes cocces cocsccceccceses —— 
Bat WMB.occee SEES RR EERE RRR RRR ERE REE E ER eee © we eeces cocecees 720 
89 ° 87,740 








PATENT OFFICE. 























Geological Survey: 

lat 0 e6ace suesce nce Om enede eeeene cons cenewe cececececees cece Seccevscecces e 720 
Jat GEES 0600 Sodecoccvece cone ceceeenese co 8 
DD Siti innin 00g v0 scenes cocccecccscessesccoces 

Lab BD. copsececere ceccce Pebbed USenes ccccocve cecced cecece Sncnes 
O60 BRR aaiek woccse cece 22220 -0. 
1b 

1 we : 8,000 

a Kehoe Seededneccecesce cocccs ccccce wevese cooseceses Canton sengussce » & 
DEE, NM ae bamhed scecescceecccccconceccecee eecccee eahon concep ecco 900 
lat DU Essebeeess secces cocesccece ocaeducsncs pibibbed Sescee cece 720 
lat 480..... SRGA bw bncdbocdseccece cescceccvcesocesceoe ebbocsse coccce 480 
lat 40....... Ra UETED Subeln Ceewes 6 00ccn cone boss cbae etececsunc cece ccoce ~ 400 
BE A Rhein ocases socences cuccscccccnccces econ Gomntandéenn ;... ee 
6 5, 860 

GOVERNMENT PRINTING OFFICE. 
168 men, at an average salary of $700 per annum.............. sespocecas, BNE AND 
: RECORDER OF DEEDS OFFICE. 

en oon ci cnccceusus cccccnncccccounsce Rene 4,000 
DOP EIAs ia udesd cecdsece. voce sees (0 sedee ti ee eiaiaeedioese - 2,400 
ee on. iw ewan coco nopeene Sirkedatddeavped 900 
BN) Mele ebnentinearas «cove cgi vathesensnegesdabeounguedaqunsi esse 6,400 
[it DD dein nidkadibeeeces ate tidal ahnnwe natibhecegneeulbuhs wind 240 
SOD “EP acekk diab snces cave ogo Lady benudedsctebsdcon suis pinauiieedpient 120 
z 14, 060 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. e 
District building, 10 at $720.............................-- Sitar eenieuadiis 7,200 
District courts” Ie.at SRE Oe RG ae aieud ae 
cls keene coscceen dase ccenccscessccoosensses ‘ 
75 41, 200 


Add to these figures the following reasonable estimates: 
State Department, $20,000; Na i ecartmen. $20,000; War Department, 








$30,000; Treasury it, 000; Agricultural and Executive Depart- 

ments, $25,000, we have the following: 
RECAPITULATION. 

Pr oie coca nncncnnveeen ovnnenee- Sbib cake gndvniiectiekbedcedeiiaes ‘ $4,751, 072 

; A | 

ih. Deke ceecetccetes coccee coseseceete bdéene 117, 600 

=== inp 

IDEs thcawt bbdee ccccwoccec ccocece iddddeceveces 25, 000 

EEE 20,000 

EE ne leeruaacen boven Cbusbeacoe cence 20, 000 

titans cebeundcewcccaveocece ethweetes weber 30, 000 

ein betiniéumeseces cote cogene VT F 

ve Departments ............... Sbenwahvouse 25, 000 

 ioltleee daceccctncce cesses wecescoe eececeenee ot te eee ee eewe wenn 5, 589, 612 

Then, shall have added the salaries of the hundreds of post- 

ry : - collectors of internal 


collectors of customs, 
ona of “ ties, the numerous econ bm | 
many su of census, an 
CEE 
rawn en 4 
of William McKinley! 
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PROMINENT COLORED MEN IN THE COUNTRY’S SERVICE. 


The following is a partial list of colored men and women in the service of 
the country, appointed in every instance by President McKinley or these 
acting under his instructions. And here it is proper to say that while Mr. 
McKinley has been deeply engrossed with the most intricate problems of 
statecraft, he has not been unmindful of the just claims of the race. He has 
distributed the official rewards with rare tact and judgment, and no element 
which assisted in the masterful triumph of 1896 is without representation. 
The negro vote has fared handsomely at his bands. Colored men of intelli- 

ence and character have been selected from every section of the country to 
ll positions of trust and profit under the Administration, and the instance 
has yet to be recorded where the honor has been bestowed unworthily 

Indeed, while it is a fact of great significance that the President has within 
nineteen months ———— fully twice as many negroes as any previous Ad- 
ministration, developments are now being so shaped by him, through a re- 
vision of the civil-service regulations, that the number of negro officeholders 
will be increased fourfold. ot only this, but the constitutional rights of the 
negro will continue to be sacredly regarded and his future in the new pos- 
sessions will be surrounded by every guaranty calculated to insure his peace by 
and material well-being. The great work which the Administration has done 
in the line of negro recognition is graphically illustrated by the subjoined 
roster, which gives some of the more important positions to which eminent 
negroes have n assigned since the advent of the present régime. From 
this roster is omitted dozens of Army appointments, scores of civil-service 
Spemeenae, promotions, and retentions, State recognition, and hundreds 
of minor depar.:mental poaiseus, wate are the legitimate fruits of the great 
victory of 1896, und which should be placed to the credit of the Administra- 
tion. 







FEDERAL APPOINTMENTS GIVEN TO COLORED MEN, 





J. W. Lyons, Register of the Treasury. 
H. A. Rucker, collector internal revenue, Atlanta, Ga, 
J. H» Deveaux, collector of customs, Savannah, Ga. 
. C. Wimbish, collector of port, Atlanta, Ga. 
. J. McCottrie. collector of port, Georgetown, 8S. C. 

udd Coffee, &'. Marys, Ga. 

R. R. Wright, paymaster in Army. 

Rev. C. T. Walker, chaplain in Army. 

Dr. George C. Stoney, surgeon in Army. 

E. R. Belcher, deputy collector customs, Brunswick, Ga, 

M. P. Morton, postmaster, Athens, Ga. 

I. H. Lofton, postmaster, Hogansville, Ga. 

J. T. Jackson, postmaster, Darien, Ga. 

Mrs. E. L. Bamfield, postmistress, Beaufort, S. C. 

Dr. A. M. Curtis, surgeon in chief, Freedmen's Hospital, 

Rev. B. W. Arnett, jr., chaplain in Army. 

Jobn R. i paymaster in Army. 

James Hill, register of lands, Jackson, Miss. 

Frank P. Brinson, postmaster, Duncansville. Miss. 

Thomas Keys, postmaster, Ocean Springs, Miss. 

H. P. Cheatham, recorder of deeds, District of Colun: via. 

John C. Dancy, collector of port, Wilmington. N. C. 

Dr. J. BE. Shepard, Internal-Revenue Service, North Carolina. 
Rev. O. L. -W. Smith, minister to Liberia. _ 

Jobn T. Williams, consul, Sierra Leone, Africa. 

Mrs. 8. E. Jones, postmistress, Bladen County, N. C. 

Colin Anthony, postmaster, Scotland Neck, N.C. 

Joseph E. Lee, collector of internal revenue, Florida. 

DN. Pappy, collector of port, St. Augustine, Fla. 

Dr. L. W. Li ton, consul, Cape Haitien, Haiti. 

W. F. Powell, minister to Haiti. 

Robert Pelham, special Indian agent. 

J. O. Leftwich, receiver of public money, Montgomery, Ala, 

H. V. Cashin, receiver of public money, Huntsville, Ala, 

R. A. Parker, Internal-Revenue Service, Alabama. 

Dr. A. M. Brown, surgeon in Army, 

Rev. I. Dawson, postmaster, Eutaw, Ala. 

M. W. Gibbs, consul, Tamatave, Mad . 

J. E. Bush, receiver of public money, Little Rock, Ark. 

Fred. Havis, postmaster, Pine Bluff, Ark. ; 

M. B. Van Horn, consul, 8t. Thomas, Danish West Indies. 

Dr. George H. Jackson, consul, La Rochelle, France. 

John P. Green, superintendent of stamp division, Post-Office Department, 
. L. Maxwell, consul, Santo Domingo. 

. T. Anderson, a Regular Army chaplain. 
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H. ¥. Arnett, comparer, office of recorder of deeds, District of Columbia. 
E. P. McCabe, Oklahoma. 

N. T. Velar, postmaster, Brinton, Pa. 

J. H. Jackson, postmaster, Pennsylvania. 

J. N. Ruffin, consul, Asuncion, Paraguay. 

Gen. Robert Smalls, collector of port, Beaufort, 8. ©. 

F. J. Baker, postmaster, Lake City, 8S. C. 

J. E. Wilson, postmaster, Florence, 8. C. 

T. C, Walker, collector of port, Tappahannock, Va. 
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. Greener, consul, Viadivostock, Russia. 

. H. W. Furniss, consul, Bahia, Brazil. 

A. Gaines, Internal-Revenue Service, Kentucky. 
. J. O. Holmes, pension examiner, Kentucky. 

. Spurgeon, secretary legation, Liberia. 

ry Demas, naval officer, New Orleans, La. 
ames Lewis, surveyor-gene Louisiana. 

Mrs. V. E. Bahn, postmistress, Madisonville, La. 

E. L. Simon, postmaster, South Atlanta, Ga. 


It will be observed from the reading of the above panegyric 
upon the President and his Administration that in the list of Fed- 
eral appointments given to colored men and located in the United 
States all except two are located in the South, the two excep- 
tions being the postmasters located in Pennsylvania. After a 
careful search I am unable to find the name of one negro appointed 
to office in the State of Ohio or in the great States of the North- 
west. Why this discrimination? Certainly there aresome negroes 
in Ohio, and certainly they would accept office, This speech was 
evidently intended to influence the negro vote in Ohio and other 
Northern and Western States. Why has not this liberal policy 
toward the race been exemplified in the President’s own State? 
The people of the South will consider these questions very perti- 
nent, 
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ANOTHER WITNESS. 

In the light of the above record made by the present Adminis- 
tration of the Republican party I recur to an extract from a 
speech made by the Hon. Grornce H. Wuire, ublican mem- 
ber of Congress from the Second district of N Carolina, the 
only n member of Congress in the United States. He was 
addressing, in 1898, the Republican State convention in Raleigh, 
and he has been frequently quoted as using these words: 

Iam not the only negro who holds office; there are others. There are 
plenty more being made to order to hold offices. We do not hold as many as 
we will. The Democrats talk about the color line and the negro holding of- 
fice. LI invite the issue. 

The newspapers reported that these sentiments were loudly ap- 
plauded, 

THE NEGRO HAS NOT EXHIBITED CAPACITY FOR SELF-GOVERNMENT. 

The best sentiment of the le of this country now recognizes 
the fact that the fifteenth ment was a monumental mistake. 
Even the honorable Senator, Mr. PrircHarp, said in his speech 
before the Senate: 

I do not ae to discuss the question as to whether or not the adoption 
of the fifteenth amendment was the particular course to pursue at that time. 

The junior Senator from North Carolina, Mr. BurL®"r, in his 
speech before the Senate said: 

I believe that the majority of the voters of this State would to-morrow, if 


the question were before them, vote to repeal or amend the fifteenth amend- 
ment. 


At the session of that voluntary convention which recently met 
in Montgomery, Ala., to discugs the question of negro suffrage, 
it was contended by speakers from the North and the South that 
this amendment was a mistake and that it was a blow at the civi- 
lization and progress of the Southern States. are various 
eminent Republicans throughout the country who do not hesitate 
in private conversation to make the same admission. I donot in- 
tend to speak unkindly in making the statement that the negroes 
have not measured up to the of many of their best 
friends in the North in the ge of their duties as citizens 
and voters. Asa race they do not exhibit the ity to appre- 
ciate their condition or their limitations. They have not shown 
the capacity to govern nur do they seem to possess the other 
equally important faculty of submission to wise leadership. 

One would suppose that they would take note of the discussions 
which have proceeded for many years concerning their status as 
citizens and voters and ee and under wise 
counsel would endeavor to fit themselves for their proper station. 
The white people of the South do not feel unkindly toward them; 
in fact, eliminating their fruitless ambition to hold office and in- 
stitute bad government, the white people are their best friends 
and their wisest counselors. They must know i 
would be to meet the efforts of the white people of the South to 
elevate the franchise by exhibitions 
yet some foolish leader of their race occasionally advises 
that effect. One of their reputed Jeaders, T. Thomas Fortune, an 
editor, of New York, —naaiine in Brooklyn, an ex- 
tract from which was recently as a part of an editorial 
in the Washington Post, from which I quote: 


with the tone of the conference (com- 


In significant contrast Montgomery 
posed of white men) we find the New York Sun's account of a we 
pardon, an American— held in last y evening, 
and of the temper of the address vered on mn. The 


chief orators were T. Thomas Fortune, who seems to be an editor, and a Mr. 
W. 0. Murphy, of whom we have not had the 


and whom, therefore, we can accurately . Itwill be seen from 
the utterances, however, pn Oy are both men of force and wisdom 
and just the kind of leaders that a lot of fools, fer trouble, would 


naturally select. 

We give a few samples of Mr. T. Mame ob tite mete mw noe, tee Hy 

“It cost tons of blood te put the fitieenth amendment into the ution, 
and it will cost tens of tons to it 

wder dry in order to deman 

he great crisis which will soon be upon the 1 
be spilled. The first gunof the fight was Sredat the Momtgomery contr cence. 
* 


* * * 
“If the n wante bis rights 3a oe Sent, Sos SES Sm. or be 


must leave South. Lhaye ——-s in his appeal 
to the negroes to leave the South, but myself a crusade to have 
all the uagross Leave the Suuus Ske Clans Seen, SPue where they 


tye bat witea the law does not protect 
command 
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popularity is one thing. To have the pestiferous drivel put in cold ¢..,, ; 
the perpen of intelligent and responsible people is quite another thin, °°" 
mally, Mr. Fortune is not the stupid insontiiary ndicated by his Broois.. 
h. Heis well educated,a and forcible writer, and, under ori...” 
stances, a very sensible and well-meaning person. Wao «... 
whether he realizes that in this frantic outburst he lnstrated ¢} ol 
istic estimate of the negro character—the proposition, for o....' 
hat no amount of scholastic training or contact with Caucasian ciy;).!” 
will ever eradicate the savage instincts of his race. . 

With rare exceptions it would appear that the so-called | 
of the race are wonderfully adept in giving bad advice to t}),;; ;, 
lowers. They donot seemable to withstand prosperity, ani s)j,.,, 
elevation renders them utterly unfit for the exercise of 6 11),),,, 
sense and patriotic judgment. The situation has been 5) y,\) 
portrayed bythe recent editorialin the Philadelphia Recor | ¢),,; |; 
is worth quoting. ft illustrates the statement just made tht ¢);, 
race quer is one which agitates the whole country and is {,)},\. 
considered and solved in a spirit of justice and with duc reejyq 
to our future civilization and progress. I quote this editoria| as 
follows: 

NEGRO SUPFRAGE 
[Philadelphia Record. } 

There is very little difference of opinion among those persons w))5 },; 
given the question of ogre suftr investigation tha 
unqualified extension of theelective franchiseto the negro race, on ¢)\6 say, 
terms upon which it has been exercised by whites, has resulted in } ac joa) 
failure. It wasa terrible mistake to add such a large element of in: apacity 
and ignorance to the body of the electorate. But, having made the egy, 
voter, and having fastened the s upon him by constitutions! » 
sion, what remedy is possible? Wecan not deport the negro, nor sto) ¢}, 
crease of the negro population. We can not deprive him of the { itizer 
ship bestowed upon him. Unless wecan bring him up to the measure of 
intelligence necessary to safe participation in the duties of self-coyorymoey: 
we shall have imperiled our own without improving his position 

The of the Southern States are taking the only practical way toward 
a remedy by making the right to vote subject to certain qualification: 'T),, 
voter musteither be able toread and write,or must be the owner of a certai, 
amountof property. * * * 

The negro in the United States is the white man's burden. He is becom 
ing more and morea peril in the Northern as wellasin the Southern States as 
a helper in debauching the suffrage. He must be lifted up to a higher plang 
of life and living or he will pull us down nearer his level. The way to elevats 
him is to draw the bine around the ballot box so that the approac!: to it shia)! 
come through the schoolhouse. This is an immediate question in Virginia 
where the people have for a revision of the State constitution: but it 
is hardly less important in Pennsylvania. 

WHAT SAY THE WHITE MEN OF NORTH CAROLINA? 

In the face of the almost universal sentiment which prevails 
upon this question of negro suffrage; in the face of the fact that 
unqualified suffrage for the negro has brought upon the State so 
many instances of misgovernment, misrule, pecuiation, and other 
evils, What shall be the course of the white man in the South—of 
the white men of North Carolina—in the face of the proposition 
which is submitted, the object of which is to remedy in jvart tho 
evils which have resulted? This question must be settled by tho 
white man. The n has never yet risen to an appreciation 0! 
his true position and he may be expected to solidly oj pose any 
efforts to elevate suffrage. No friend of his race, no well vwisher 
of his -kind can hesitate as to his plain duty in the emergency 
which is presented, 

18 THE AMENDMENT CONSTITUTIONAL? 

Ishall not submit the argument which I have prepared upon 

a for lack of time and because the question has 

y been so abl ee wean eminent lawyers. Many 
orth Carolina have studied tis 

question and have over their own signatures submitted brie's 
upon the same and have, in their opinion, said that it was not in 
conflict with the Constitution of the United States. Among others 
I might mention the names of such well-known lawyers as Hon. 
George Rountree, of Wilmington; Hon. James H. Merrimon, of 
Asheville; Hon. F. H. Busbeo, Hon. James E. Shepherd, o! 
eigh; Hon. T. M. Argo, of Raleigh; Hon. Thomas ‘ett, o 
Asheville (the last two prominent ublicans); Hon. W. A. 
Guthrie, of Durham (a prominent Populist); Hon, William Shep- 


Bryan, of ,a member of this 
House, and Hon. 


Hon. . : 

Hi. G. Connor, of Wilson, and others. 
There is no more distinguished lawyer in the State than Hon. 
J. Shepherd, — cane soar justice of _ popeomne court. 
opinion was largely upon question as to whether, if any 
part of the secoieenen: were declared unconstitutional, such pat 
would be eliminated or the whole would fail, in which he 4! 
sustained the latter contention. I will simply quote his br«: 
statement upon the constitutionality of the amendment as a who's: 
I do not understand that in referencé to first question—that is, 2s 
m opinton. am glad of tnsyas the grou °°) 
regentatives Houmtres and Winston (whom Thnk were inch 
‘am outside the lgisatire, that ening {miei 6 
my concurrence in 
is not in conflict with 
Republicans in the State should entertain some conden 
constitutionality because of the opinions of Hon. Thoms 
, former Representative in Congress, and Hon. T. M. A's°, 
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_H. BR. Starbuck, Hon. E. V. Cox, and Hon. A, W. Shaffer, 
Brot whom are eminent blicans. Populists should have at 
jeast confidence in its tionality, because the ablest lawyer 
in their and who was their candidate for governor in 1896, 
Hon. W. of Durham, has written a most able and in- 
structive the effect that the amendment is clearly 
constitutional. A copy of the amendment as recently amended at 
the adjourned of the general assembly of North Carolina 
om of my remarks. 

were necessary, I will state that a 
North ina ha 


the general assembly has i 
—_ As amended, it also contajns a provision that all the sec- 
tions be considered indivisible, ng clear that the intent 
of the was that the several sections should stand or fall 
as & wh I submit the opinion, as follows: 

undersigned members of the North Carolina bar, after hay- 
sol en and oe the provisions of the aaneaiineadh “a4 
the Constitution submitted by the legislature of to the people for retiA- 
cation, give itas our opinion that the said amendment is not in conflict either 
win eee ee hee our on that the fourth and fifth sections 
naa are so een ts 8 


and 
it is too clear 
oo fifth section 
ereafter, any person who 
in jod he registers once 1908 and does ‘ 
Bed Uy Cree ats C, Macias, Theo. F. Kiutts, G. W. Ward, Rdwin C. Grog. 
Sinclair & Eanes, Marsden , D. E. Bt Iredell 
jess, Rountree & Carr, A. W. Graham, 
. A. Hicks, Junius Davis, John W. Hays, 
\ & Peschau, W. A. be. 


Bay: 
Pte? 
B>kaaman 85 


> 


mg 


Nee rE ical tae 


aak the Senator if be knows 


Mr. PrRitcHarp, It was fixed, I understand, with a view of caring for tho 
white men of the State who were entitled to vote at that time. 

Mr. CHANDLER. That being the date of the reconstruction acts of Congress 
which gave the right to the colored people to vote? 

Mr. PritcHarp. Yes, sir. You will remember that the fifteenth amend 
ment was not ratified by the several States and the result announced until 
ow the 20th of March, 1870,I believe it was. In 1867 they were not entitled 

rte. 

Mr. Mason. That is, the ancestor of the black man was not entitled to 


. PRITCHARD. No, sir. 
. Mason. But the ancestor of the white man was? 
. PRITOHARD. Yes. 
. Mason. Regardless of any qualifications? 
. PRIrCHARD. Yes. 
. Monry. Will the Senator from North Carolina permit mo to ask him 
a question? 
r. PRITCHARD. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Monry. I did not intend to do so but for the two questions put by tho 
Senator from New Hampshire and the Senator from Lllinois. i understeod 
the Senator from North Carolina to say that descendants of those who 
could vote in 1867 were entitled to vote under the proposed amendment. 
That is your proposition? 

Mr. PRITCHARD. That is what the proposed amendment provides. 

Mr. Money. They are not compelled to comply with the requirements of 
section 4 of the proposed amendment? 

Mr. PrircHarp. The way the constitational amendment was read at tho 
desk was that those who voted at that time— 

Mr. Monery. Or prior to that time. 

Mr. Parrcnarn. Yes. 

Mr. Money. Either in North Carolina or in any other State. 

Mr. PRITCHARD. Yes. ° 

Mr. Monzry. Does not the Senator from North Carolina know that up to 
1835 the colored people did vote and there must be in that State a great many 
descendants of such people; and is it not quite likely that many colored 

under the ent will able to vote? i only ask that question 
n view of the two questions which have been asked. 

Mr. CHANDLER. If the Senator from North Carolina will allow me, I will 
ask a question so that he can answer it with the question of the Senator 
from Mississippi. The question is whether that language was not intended 
by the framers to mean white people alone? 

Mr. PRITCHARD. I so understand it. 

I will also quote from the same speech a question to the Senator 


by Senator Carrery, and his answer thereto: 
Mr. Carreny. Will the Senator from North Carolina permit me to ask him 


a ae 
. Prrrosarp. Certainly. 

Mr. Carrery. The fifth section of the amendment proposed for adoption 
by the people of North Carolina vides virtuail st all white men who 
could vote on or before the Ist of January, 1867, t sons and grandsons, 
shall be entitled to vote under the suffrage ment, notwithstanding that 


the qualifications ones the fourth section. Now, 
malif the illiterate white people whom he says this ordi 
the right of ey 


Mr. PrircHarp. It would, provided Supreme Court of the United 
States should decide that section 6 is constitutional. I will discuss that phase 
of the question later 


on. 
Now, I submit that the distinguished Senator should take either 
one horn or the other of the dilemma. Having admitted in the 
Senate that the amendment will discriminate against the negro 
and that the object of the amendment is not to disfranchise a 
white man, we must insist that he shall maintain the same 

tion in his speeches before the people of North Carolina or 
else publicly retract his declarations mado in the Senate. Per- 
haps the distinguished Senator may decide to stand by his con- 
struction of the amendment as announced in the Senate. Hence 


LOUISIANA AND ITS CONSTITUTIONAL AMENDMENT. 

In 1898 the people of Louisiana adopted an amendment to the 
constitution of that State substantially similar to that prmgeees to 
be adopted in North Carolina, except that the North Carolina 
amendment does not contain a property qualification. If the re- 
sults of the operations of this amendment have been satisfactory 
to the le of that State, if it has brought contentment to her 

le, honest State and local government, and has contributed to 

material progress, such results would necessarily be influential 
with the voters of North Carolina in determining their course in 
the coming election. Fortunately there is abundant evidence, 
which can not be contradicted, as to the favorable results which 
have been attained in our sister State. 

Hon. Josephus Daniels, the able and versatile editor of the 
News and Observer, an influential paper published at Raleigh, 
N. C., recently made an extended trip through Louisiana. ‘The 
results of his observations have been published in his paper and 

among the people of the State. The testimony of the 
of Louisiana, composed of professional men, active 
prominent farmers, and representatives of various 
interests all concurred in the statement that the opera- 
tion of the amendment lad been entirely satisfactory, that her 
people were never more contented, that honest and peaceable 
elections had been assured, and that a stable and paereere gOv- 
ernment thereunder would be maintained in all the future for 
that State. : . 

Recently Louisiana has had her first general election under the 
— of her amendment. The members of Congress from 
that State were present during the campaign which preceded the 
election, and they bear willing testimony to the truth of the ob- 
servations which nave been above outlined. 

I shall now read a letter from Hon. ADOLPH MEYER, Member 


best 
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from.the First district, and Hon. R. C. Davey, Member of Con- 

ess from the Second district of Louisiana, and also a letter from 

Jon. JoserH E. RANSDELL, Member of Congress from the Fifth 
district of Louisiana: 


House OF REPRESENTATIVES OF THE UNITED STATES, 
Washington, D. C., May 2, 1900. 

Dear Sir: At your request, we, the undersigned, members of Congress 
from the State of Louisiana, submit the following statement in regard to the 
constitutional amendment adopted in the State of Louisiana in 1898: This 
amendment is substantially similar to the amendment for North 
Carolina. We have just held in Louisiana our first general and State ele::tion 
since the adoption of this amendment, and we had an MS parte el to observe 
the working of the same. We had the most quiet and satisfactory election 
which has been held for years, and the election was conducted with absolute 
fairness and with entire satisfaction to the white people of the State. 

Every white man who could vote prior to 1867, or whose ancestors could 
vote, has had an opportunity to seston and vote in the State, and no white 
man has been disfranchised. 

The white — of the State are satisfied with the conditions existin, 
under the amended constitution, and would not repeal the amendment 
oz had an opportunity to do so. 

The best lawyers in the State of Louisiana who have examined the ques- 
tion believe that the amendments which have been adopted are not in con- 
flict with the Constitution of the United States, and we have heard of no one 
in the State who intends or threatens to contest the constitutionality of same. 
Not a | has our first election under the amended constitution pod 
able and orderly and fair, but we expect to have a continuance of g gov- 
ernment and contentment and poceres in Louisiana for all time to come, 
because the gcvernment of the State has now been placed in the hands of the 


white years. 
ery respectfully ADOLPH MEYER, 
Member of Congress from the First District of Louisiana. 


R. C. DAVEY, 
Member of Congress from the Second District of Louisiana. 
Hon. Joun H. SMALL, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 


House or REPRESENTATIVES OF THE UNITED STATES, 
Washington, D. C., May 2, 1900. 

Dear S1r: In response to your inquiry about the cal workings of 
the suffrage clauses of the Louisiana pied Feared of tebe T desire to say that 
the people of my State are very much pleased with same. Under its pe 
visions we have held municipal elections in many of the towns of the State 
and in the city of New Orleans, one e ion to fill a vacancy in Con- 
gress caused by death, and a general State election for all offices from gov- 
ernor to constable. The New Orleans election in December, 1899, and the 
State eicetion last April were very hotly contested by rival white factions 
and the law had a thorough and complete test. Itwas demonstrated beyond 
ony uestion that the negro has ceased to be an im nt factor in Louisiana 
politics, and that ev white man who could vote anywhere in the Union 
prior to Jan 1, 1867, or whose ancestors were legal voters then, can now 
register and vote in Louisiana. These e were perfectly fair in every 
respect, and their results were cheerfully accepted by all. 

n the great ‘ black belt’ where I live there are about nine negroes to one 
white man, but the registration books showed fully ten times as many whites 
registered as negroes, and there were so few of latter entitled to vote 
that they took no interest whatever in the election. It was, for the first time 
in many years, a white man's election.’ I believe the Ragrece are well satis- 
fied with the law. If there was any complaint or dissatisfaction among them 
because of it, I have yet to hear of same. ‘ 

When the conven was in session the constitutionality of this law—the 
so-called grandfather clause—was thoroughly examined by the entire bar of 
the State and to with practical unanimity. 
has st the con then and the best lawyers of the 
ans - peas it does not violate the provisions of the Constitution of the 

Respectfully, yours, JOS. E. RANSDELL, M. C., 
¥ Fifth District of Lowisiana, 
Hon. Jonn H. SMALL, 
Washington, D. C. 


When the amendment to the Louisiana constitution was peing 
canvassed among people, the same arguments were addu 
against it as are now being urged in North Carolina. It was said 
to be unconstitutional by its one. and yet, although it has 
been in operation two years, and although the courts have. been 
open to any citizen who might desire to test its constitutionality, 
no one d that time has instituted any such suit, and, accord- 
ing to uncontradicted testimony, no citizen in Louisiana has an- 
nounced any intention of doing so. 

I call upon some of the newly developed constitutional lawyers 
in North to kindly explain why an amendment so clearly 
unconstitutional, as they allege, has been tted to stand un- 
challenged in another Southern State for two years. 


THE REPUBLICAN PARTY AND THE SUFFRAGE. 


It would appear that our friends of the Republican party have 
not pursued an entirely consistent course upon the question of 
suff, While protesting with pious indignation against the 
aovecenah ht of the States of the South to prescribe the qualifi- 
cations of e and to regulate the exercise of the franchise 
along constitutional lines, that party has not 
8 in framing the laws governing suffrage 
newly acquired territories. 

In the bill to provide a government for the Territory of Hawaii, 
and which passed the United States Senate, and was favorably 
reported to the House by the unanimous report of the committee, 
the following qualifica’ of electors were set forth. Section 60 
of said bill provides as follows: 

That in order to be qualified 1— 

iahuomdimemimeie 

Second. Have resided in the Territory not less than one year preceding, 


ae the same 


some of our 
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ne 
and in the representative district in which he offers to register + }, 
three months immediate] ng the time at which he offers to pa. than 


tely p' 2 
Third. Have attained an of 21 years. ister, 


Fourth. Prior to each regular election, during the time prescri}je) },, 
for registration, have caused his name to be entered o2 the register ,¢ 
on re *-—4T - his aie. a o © VOU 

or to such regis on have paid on or before the ist aa. 
March next preceding the date of registration all taxes ete hin day of 
government. ‘i to the 
Sixth. To be able to speak, read, and write the English or Ha, 


guage. 

Sec. &. Provided the qualifications of voters for senators as fo) oy <- 7, 
in order to be qualified to vote for senators a person must possess |} | 
qualifications and be subject to all of the conditions required by ¢\); 
voters for representatives, and in addition thereto he shall own an.) 
sessed in his own right of real property in the Territory of the valuc of’, 
less than $1,000, and upon which local taxes shall have been paid on that yy)" 
tion for the year next preceding the one in which such person offers ty." 
ister; or have ac neny received a money income of not less than gyi 
—— the year next preceding the Ist day of April next preceding “4 
of Fegitration. ; 


the date 

The above provisions for qualifications of voters were retaineg 
in the bill as it passed the Senate and came over to the House, anq 
was referred to the Committee on Territories, who reported the 
bill with substantially similar provisions. In lieu of the ff; 
qualification in the recitai of qualifications for voters for represen; 
atives the House committee substituted these words: 

Fifth. Prior to such registration have paid a poll tax of $1 for the 
year, due by him to the government. 

When this bill was before the House in Committee of th, 
Whole, Mr. Wuirr, member from North Carolina, moved {, 
strike out the fifth provision of section 60, and, after debate, his 
motion was rej q 

Our friends the Republicans were twitted so frequently upon 
these provisions that subsequently, in committee of conference, 
the provision for the payment of taxes was stricken out of the pill, 
and also the property qualifications in section 62, providing quali. 
fications for the election of senators. 

The law as it finally passed Congress contains the same provi. 
sions as above cited, except that the fifth clause of the qualifica. 
tions of voters for representatives was stricken out, and the 
property qualifications of voters for senators was also stricken out, 

THE ISLAND OF PORTO RICO. 

Section 29 of the act of Congress approved April 12, 110), being 
“An act to provide a civil government for Porto Rico, and for 
other ——, provides certain qualifications for voters for the 
election of delegates by the people of theisland, I quote the fol- 
lowing language from said section: 

At such elections all citizens of Porto Rico shall be allowed to vote who 
have been bona fide residents for one year and who possess the other quali- 
fications of voters under the laws and military orders in force on the Ist day 
of March, 1900, subject to such modifications and additional qualifications as 
to registration as may be prescribed by the executive council. 

By the courtesy of the Secretary of War, I am enabled to pre- 
sent extracts from certain military orders in force in that island 
on the ist day of March, 1900. General Orders, No. 112, promul- 
sone by General Davis on August 7, 1899, contains these pro- 

ons: 

4. ap geeieeiem of the voter are that he must be a bona fide maleres 


ident of municipality; he must be over 21 zoore of ; a taxpayer of 
record at the date of this order, or he must be able to and write 


General Orders, No. 160, promulgated by General Davis on (c- 
tober 12, 1899, contains additional provisions, setting forth the 
qualifications of electors in municipal elections in that island. | 
quote from section 8: 

An elector to vote at such elections shall possess the following «ualifica- 


(a) He must be a bona fide male resident of the municipality. 

toh Me meues bp a teaser of rosie’ in thee seumintgeibey to wsich he vote 
c ch he vote 
the date of read and write 


years next preceding the date 
ths of the two years within the 


to read and write. 
to read and write any book or 
required to write one or more 
by the president of the board of 


To those who are acquainted with the condition of the people 
who inhabit the island of Porto Rico it will be perfectly apparen! 
that in any elections held under the above laws regulating suffrage 
only a very smal! proportion of the male citizens of Porto Rico 

d vote. This was well known to General Davis, in com- 
mand, and was well known in ress when the act was passed 
providing » civil government for the le of that island. 

Why will our blican friends be inconsistent? Why do they 
desire to prevent the several States of the South from regulating 
the e of the franchise along constitutional lines? And why 
do they their efforts to limit the exercise of the franchise 
to those of their citizens who are best qualified to exercise 1'- 


SUFFRAGE UNDER THE CONSTITUTIONS OF SOME OF THE STATES oF THE 
NORTH. 


It is known that the provisions of the constitutions of many of 
the States of the North provide rigid qualifications for the exerc!s 


Wallan lan- 


current 











i 


of the suffrage. I have examined .two volumes, entitled Ameri- 
can Constitations, containing copies of the constitutions of the 
several States of the Union which were in force on January 1, 
1994, and I obtain my information from these volumes. I pre- 
gu nme that the constitutions of none of the States to which I shall 
advert have been altered or amended since that date; at least I[ 
have no knowledge of such, 


CONSTITUTION OF CONNECTICUT. 
I quote from the constitution of Connecticut, touching the pro- 


yisions as to suffrage: 
Ant. VIL E white male citizen of the United States who shall have 
attained the age of 21 years, who shall have resided in this State for a term of 
ne year next ing, and in the town in which he may offer himself to be 
bet tted to the privileges of the elector at least six months next preceding 
the time ffer himself, and shall sustain a good moral character, 


he may 80 0 
shall, on his taking such oath as may be prescribed by law, be an elector. 


The above article was adopted in 1845, 
nes II, adopted October, 1855: 
very person shall be able to read any article of the Constitution or any 
an of the statutes of this State before being admitted an elector. 
Article XXIII, adopted October, 1876: 


That Article VIII of the amendments to the Constitution be amended by 
erasing the word “white” from the first line. 


It will be observed that, according to the constitution of Con- 
necticut, only white male citizens were entitled to yote until 1876: 
CONSTITUTION OF MASSACHUSETTS. 


rt. III. Every male citizen of 21 years of age and upward, excepting 
coenand ie under guardiansh P; who shall have resided within the 
omens th one year, and within the town or district in which he may 
claim a right to vote, six calendar months next preceding the election of gov 
ernor, lieutenan' rnor, Senators, or Representatives. shail have a r ight 
to vote in such election of governor, lieutenant-governor, Senators, and Rep- 
resentatives, & Cy Se ot other person shall be entitled to vote in such elections. 


Art. XX. N eave the right to vote, or be eligible to office 
under the tion of rr. who shall not be able to read 
the Constitution in the Tinglish an guage, and write his name: Provided, how- 


ever, That the provisions of this amendment shall not apply to any person 
prevernss bya pork at prom complying with its requisitions. nor 
Soany pope who now has th t to vote, nor to any person who shall be 
wo rao oO or avers at the on e this amendment shall take effect. 
xx Fit © person havin 


served in the Army or Navy of the 
United States in time of war, and arene been honorably discharged from 
such service, if otherwise qualified to vote, shall be disqualified therefor on 


account of being a pauper; or if a pauper, ‘because of the nonpayment of a 
tax. 


a 3 XXX. No person otherwise qualified to vote in elections for governor, 
lientenant-governor, Senators, and Nepresentatives shall, by reason of a 
change of ren ‘within the Commonwealth, be disqualified from voting 
for said officers in the ay or town from which he has removed his residence 
until the expiration of six calendar months from the time of such removal. 
CONSTITUTION OF PENNSYLVANIA. 
ARTICLE VIII.—Suffrage and elections. 
ry male citizen 21 years of age, possessing the following 
cnaebonties shall be entitled to vote at all elections: 
ve been a citizen of the United States at least one month. 
one Lote shall” have resided in the State one year (or if, having previ- 
elector or native-born citizen of the State, he shall 
and returned, then six months) immediately pre- 


Sto shall i shall have resided in the election district where he shall have 
offered to vote at least two months immediately preceding the election. 


SeeTI0n 1. E 


8 


Fourth. If 22 of or upward, he shal kave id within two years 
a State or county tax, which shall have been at least two months 
and at one month before election. 


CONSTITUTION OF RHODE ISLAND. 
ARTICLE IIl.—Qualifications of electors. 


Section 1. Every male citizen of the United States, of the age of 21 oars, 
who has had his residence home in this State for one year, and in the 
town or city in which he may claim the right 9 vote six months next pre- 
ceding the time of who is really and truly possessed in his own 
righ ht of real estate in such town or city of the value of $134 over and above 

ineum| or which rent for $7 per annum over and above any 
rent reserved or interest of any incumbrances thereon, being an estate 
= Ln simple, fee tail, for the life of any person, or an estate in reversion or 


no r person to vote, the conveyance of which 

estate, if by have been recorded at least ninety days, shall there- 

after have to vote in the election of all civil officers and on all = 
tions in all town or ward meetings so long as he contifues so qualifi 


CONSTITUTION OF VERMONT. 
OnAPTER IL. 


Sec. 21. Every man of the fuli of 21 years, having resided in this State 
for the space of one whole ome before the contin of representatives, 


and is of a and behavior, and will take the following oath or 

i be entitled to all the privileges of a freeman of this State: 

You swear (or affirm) that whenever you give your vote or 

suffrage touching any that concerns the State of Vermont, you will 

doit 7s your conscience you shall judge will most conduce to the best 

= of he same, as established by the constitution, without fear or favor of 

CONCLUSION. 

It must be t to all disinterested persons, to all whose 

fodemens b has = been blinded by self-interest or partisan preju- 

necessity exists in North Carolina for an amendment 

to ae oe cman ta law ting the right of suffrage. It is equally 

t that the ht of opinion is in favor of the conclusion 

such an amendment as is pro is not in violation of the 

of oe United States and that the contrary argument 

is only ce influencing and intimidating white 
mite for this amendment. 


ogi the argument of the two distinguished 
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Senators from North Carolina and other opponents is inconsistent. 
They endeavor to show to the country that the effect of the pro- 
posed amendment would only be to disfranchise negroes and not 
to disfranchise a single white man, and therefore that the proposed 
amendment discriminates against negroes and is unconstitutional; 

and yet when they appear before the people of North Carolina 
they take the position that the effect of the amendment would be 
to disfranchise both negroes and white men. They should en- 
deavor to be consistent. It has been shown that the record of the 
Republican party upon this question of suffrage has also been 
inconsistent. They antagonize the efforts of the Southern States 
to elevate suffrage by eliminating the ignorant, vicious voter, and 
yet when that same party frames laws for the government of Ter- 

ritories, they enact even more drastic provisions qualifying the 
suffrage, and for the same reasons which are actuating the people 
of North Carolina. 

Are the leaders of the Republican party possessed of such prej- 
udice against the Southern people that they can not consider 
impartially the very serious problems which confront the South- 
ern States? It has been shown that the constitutions of some of 
the States of the North contained provisions substantially similar 
and even more comprehensive in their limitations, and yet the 
representatives of the party in some of those States appear utterly 
unable to make application of the golden rule. There is only 
one course open for the white men of North Carolina to pursue. 
Let them stand by their homes; let them preserve the civilization 
of their fathers, and solemnly resolve to maintain the supremacy 
of the race who founded this Republic and have preserved its in- 
stitutions. Thus will contentment, good government, and pros- 
perity prevail, and the happiness of all her people be conserved. 


APPENDIX. 


An act supplemental to an act entitled “An act to amend the constitution of 
North Carolina,” ratified February 21, 1899, the same being chapter 218 of 
the Public Laws of 1899. 


The general assembly of North Carolina do enact: 


SECTION 1. That chapter 218, Public Laws of 1899, entitled ‘An act toamend 
the constitution of North Carolina,” be amended so as to make said act read 
as follows: 

That Article VI of the constitution of North Carolina be, and the same is 
hereby, abrogated, and in lieu thereof shall be substituted the following ar- 
ticle of said constitution, as an entire and indivisible plan of suffrage: 


ARTICLE VI.—Suffrage and eligibility to office. 


SecTION 1. Every male person born in the United States, and every male 
person who has been naturalized, 21 years of age, and possessing the qualifi 
cations set out in this article, shall be entitled to vote at any election by the 
people in the State, except as herein otherwise p provided. 

Sec. 2. He shall have resided in the State of North Carolina for two years, 
in the county six months, and in the precinct, ward, or other elec ae dist : ict 
in which he offers to vote, four months next preceding the election: Provided, 
That removal from one precinct, ward, or other election district iS another 
in the same county shall not operate to deprive any person of the right to 
vote in the precinct, ward, or other election district from which he has re 
moved until four months after such removal. No person who has been con 
victed, or who has confessed his guilt in open court upon indictment, of any 
crime, the punishment of which now is, or may hereafter be, imprisonment 
in the State's prison. shall be permitted to vote unless the said person sha!) 
be first restored to citizenship in the manner — sribed by law. 

Sec. 3. on person offering to vote shall at the time a legally regis- 
tered voter as herein prescribed and in the manner hereafter provided by 
law, and the general assembly of North Carolina shall enact general regis- 
tration laws to carry into effect the proves of this article. 

Sec. 4. Every person presenting himself for registration shall be able to 
read and write any section of the constitution in the English language; and 
before he shall be entitled to vote he shall have paid, on or before the Ist day 
of May of the year in which pe proposes to vote, his poll tax for the previous 
year, as prescribed by Article V, section 1, of the constitution. But no male 
person who was, on January 1, 1867, or at pny time prior thereto, entitled to 
vote under the laws of any State in the United States wherein he then resided, 
and no lineal descendant of any sem perece, shall be denied the right to reg 
ister and vote at any election in this State by reason of his failure to possess 
the educational qualifications herein prescribed: Provided, He shall have 

reas istered in accordance with the terms of this section prior to December 1, 


The general quocmnbty chal provide for the registration of all persons en- 
titled o vote without the educational qualifications herein prescribed, and 

1, on or before November i 1908, provide for, the making of a permanent 
record of such registration, and all persons so registered shall forever there- 
—_ have the right to vote in all elections by the people in this State, unless 

ais poll under section 2 of this article: Provided, Such person shall have 
aed nis ll tax as above required. 

he s Prhat this amendment to the constitution is presented and adopted 
as one indivisible plan for the regulation of the suffrage, with the intent and 
purpose to so connect the different parts and to make them so dependent 
upon each other that the whole shall stand or fall together. 

SEc. 6. All elections by the people shall be by ballot, and all elections by 
= general assembly shall be viva voce. 

Sc. 7. Every voter in North Carolina, except as in this article disqualified, 
shall be eligible to office, but before entering upon the duties of the office he 
shall take and subscribe the following oath: 

“i , do solemnly swear (or affirm) that I will support and main 
tain the Constitution and laws of the United States and the constitution and 
laws of North Carolina not inconsistent therewith, and that I will taithfully 
discharge the duties of my office as So help me God.’ 

(Seo. 8.) The following classes of a shall be disqualiffed for office: 
First, all persons who shall deny the being of Almighty God; second, all per 
sons who shall have been convicted, or confessed their guilt on indictment 
pending, and whether sentenced or not, or under jedqment suspended, of 
any treason or felony, or of any other crime, for which the punishment may 
be imprisonment in the penitentiary, since becoming citizens of the United 
States, or of corruption or malpractice in office, unless such person shall be - 
restored to the rights of citizenship in a manner prescribed by law. 
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(Suc. 9.) That this amendment to the constitution shall go into effect,on the 
Ist day of July, 19, if a majority of votes cast at the next general election 
shall be cast in favor of this suffrage amendment. 

Sec. 2. This amendment to the constitution shall be submitted at the 
next general election to the qualified voters of the State, in the same man- 
ner and under same rules and regulations as is provided in the law . 
lating general elections in this State, and at said elections those persons de- 
siring to vote for such amendment shall cast a written or printed with 
the words “For suffr amendment” thereon; and those with a contrar 
tten or printed ballot with the words “Against suf- 
frage amendment” thereon. 

Sec, 3. The votes cast at said election shall be counted, compared, re- 
turned, and canvassed, and the result announced and declared under the 
same rules and regulations and in the same manner as the vote for governor. 
and ifa eT of the votes cast arein favor of the said amendment, it shall 
be the duty of the governor of the State. upon being notified of the result of 
said election, to certify said amendment under the seal of the State, to the 
secretary of State, who shall enroll the said amendment, so certified, among 
the permanent records of bis office. 

Sec, 4. That this act shail be in force from and after its ratification. 
oon the general assembly read three times, and ratified this 13th day of June, 


C. A. REYNOLDS, 
President of the Senate. 
H. G. CONNOR, 
Speaker of the House of Representatives. 


opinion shall cast a 


Strate or Nortu CAROLINA, 
Orfice O¥ SECRETARY OF STATE. 
I, Cyrus Thompson, secretary of state of the State of North Carolina, do 
hereby certify the foregoing and attached four sheets to be a true copy from 
the records of this office. 
In witness whereof I have hereunto set my hand and affixed my official 


seal. 
on Jone in office at Raleigh this the 15th day of June, in the year of our Lord 
b. 


CYRUS THOMPSON, 


[SBAL.] 
Secretary of State. 


Trusts and Their Tools—The Public Officials. 


If the trusts elect McKinley in November, constitutional amendment or 
no amendment, the trusts will do business at the old stand for four years 
more. if the people elect William Jennings . no amendment will be 

ry,and after the 4th of next March we i havean Attorney-General 





who will not go on sleeping while the trusts go on fattening. 

Can it be believed that democracy, which bas overthrown the feudal sys- 
tem and vanquished kings, will retreat before tradesmen and capitalists’ ‘'— 
De Toqueville, 

SPEECH 
or 
HON. JOHN J. LENTZ, 
OF OHIO, 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Friday, June 1, 1900. 
The House having under consideration the joint resolution (H. J. Res. 138) 
proposing an amendment to the Constitution of the United States— 
Mr. LENTZ said: 


Mr. Speaker: It was exceedingly pleasant to hear the gentle- 
man from Ohio i 


. GROSVENOR]} apologize for the third time for 

the Republican party has given Attorney- 
General Monnett. Mr. Monnett prosecuted one trust vigorously, 
honestly, beyond the temptation of a bribe of $100,000; beyond 
the press of the State, nd the cold shoulder 


ainst a more radical than thai adopted in the 
State of Ohio a few weeks by peas = eae ey and more rad- 
ical against trusts than the platform be which they will adopt 
at Philadelphia in two 


for himself as to how 

I send to the Clerk, to 

be tne desk, an interview given on the 19th of May by 

Mr. Monnett, as <n in the Columbus Citizen and uced 

in the Lancaster may apa yen! ee hr am a 

, not only with reference to 
to the trusts. 


UNISHMENT FOR REPUBLICAN PARTY SEEMS CERTAIN, SAYS MONNETT, 
WHO THINKS IT IS LIKELY TO BE GIVEN BY THE PEOPLE THIS FALL. 
Ex-Attorney-General Frank 8. Monnett has returned from Toledo and 
says that he was not t at the conference of Silver blicans and 
anti-trust leaders. . Monnett, however, says that he Mr. Charlies 
‘Towne had a very pleasant chat with him, and also with others who were 


the , 

Answering question regarding bis pean <n Se dur- 
the com Mr. Monnett that he was the member of 
SS Fern E ceirces aancckstion and on auth weehé ao hae Guty to tho 
with the They are a social, com- 
there can be no cc I fancy 
votes from our on this 
escape either. 
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When a party breaks its it is usually punished b mile - 2 

national convention at St. Louis, when President MeKinion on vl nf ee 
Senator THURSTON, who aschairman of that meeting, deciar:.is, 
the return the Republican party to powe; |. *! 





American 
they know that its administration will mean the protection of ; 
from all unlawful combinations and unjust exactions of aggregi, | , 

“He went further and declared that the party must do this t. 

confidence of people. : 

“The platform of the Republican party in Ohio strongly condo), 

trusts and their unlawful methods. I was elected as the attorney ..., 
Ohio on such a platform, and as the officer of the State and the )..),,, 
tive of the party I carried out, as best I could, the platform of ;; a 
Yet I was not supported in this by many of the leaders, and the par: y 4... 
criticised me for doing just what the platform of my party pledged jy. 
Newspapers of the State, about 110 of them, printed paid articles ¢)\;\...°° 
my actions, and they, too, party a wg 

“ This is not all. e legislature which has just ourned killed ¢) 

sell bill and the maximum freight bill, and that, » by almost ; 
party vote. Will not the people punish the party for such action. 
part of itsservants? The party as such is not in sympathy with s)., 
ods. Although the Russell bill was bill No. 10, it was side tracked |), ; 
lobbyists an ‘ 
test of some of the best men of the party, and almost all of the Democra:;, 
members. it was defeated. This was a repudiation of the party platform any 
the sentiment of the party. — 

I can not believe that we will escape punishment, and I believe it will coms 

this fall. Why should the party not be punished when the men who cont;,| 
its actions disregard the will of the poo? Why should the people, y), 
believe in the enforcement of law and ve that party platforms and prin, 
ciples are more than men, not punish the party, and do it this fall) | know 
no reason. 

I can hardly talk on this question with priety. Lam not in politics 
ublic life. Lam cing law and should not take part in such mattors 
ut 1 will say that there will be nocompromise with the trusts, and po 

ally I will not discontinue my efforts to bring about a better condition ,» 
trade and honest competition. , 


Mr. LENTZ. I doubly appreciate the gentleman's 4, r. Gros. 
VENOR'S) certificate of character and Republicanism which hie }as 
just given Mr. Monnett, because Mr. Monnett says that as a jus 

nalty on his own party it ought to be defeated in the Stato o: 

hio this fall for its repudiation of its pledges against the trusts, 

Mr. GROSVENOR. Will the gentleman allow me? 

Mr. LENTZ. Yes. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. Thegentleman will note that Mr. Monnett 
does not claim that he was turned down for attorney-general, 

Mr. GAINES. Yon did not indorse his administration. 

Mr. LENTZ. 1 note that the gentleman now says Mr. Monnett 
did not say that he was turned down, but I will give the gentle. 
man from Ohio a little history from the convention of last sum. 
mer, You knowand everybody in Ohio knows that Mr. Monneit’s 
name was mentioned throughout the State by the Republicans 
who are honestly opposed to trusts as a candidate for governor, 
and out of the 813 del es that went to the State convention not 
a single delegate da to lift his voice for Frank S. Monnett for 
governor, although he was the champion of the people against 
the trusts. [Applause on the Democratic side. ] 

You know another thing, sir, that the trusts went with their cor- 
ruption funds into Mr. Monnett’s own county and prevented him 
from securing even the few delegates of his own county for re- 
nomination for attorney-general. You know that no man in the 
United States has made as loyal, as intelligent, as honest, as per. 
sistent a fight against the trusts as Frank Monnett, and notwith- 
standing fact that-he has demonstrated to the people of the 
State of Ohio and of the United States that he is the best qualified 
man in the country to fight the trusts, yet your party repudiated 
him and turned him out of office before he could finish jis litiga- 
tion against the Standard Oil trust. 

You talk about two terms. The people of Ohio did not apply 
the two-term rule to you. The people of Ohio did not apply the 
two-term rule to McKinley, nor to Garfield, nor to Hayes, nor to 
many others in State and national service. Mr. Monnett hai car- 
ried into execution your ises to the people in your platform 
of 1895, and yet you rep ted him, and when hedid come before 

State convention for renomination, not as attorney-yeneril 
alone, but as the lawyer to prosecute the trusts in that State, he 
got only 28 votes for attorney-general and not one for governor. 

Now, you have the reputation of being “‘ Old Figgers.” | Laugh- 
ter.] 1 should like to have you figure for us. If Mr. Monnett, 
after fighting the trusts faithfully and honestly—aye, after {igiiting 
only one trast—could not get one vote for governor, how many 
would he have gotten had he fought all thetrusts? Or solve this 
problem by the simple rule of three: If he got only 28 votes tur 
attorney-general out of 813 votes, how many votes would hie have 
gotten for renomination as attorney-general if he had beell 
tle all of the trusts? Solve those problems, if you p!eas. 
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ter and applause on the Democratic side. 

a Monnett, = fighting the trusts aoe years as 4 
Repu can, could not get one delegate out of 813 for governor, 
how man will he have to tall of the trusts before you 
nominate for that position? ughter and applause on the 

aes After you have answered those eens, oa 

your figures are worn out, answer these questions: 
If Mr. Monnet is to be repudiated because he has honest'y 
fought the trusts: if Mr. Monnett is to be repudiated in Olio !or 
fighting the greatest monster that is before the people to-day; if 














Mr. Monaett was the champion of the cause of the people, a 

use which you h tically come in here now and say requires 
S amendment to Constitution of the United States, why did 
oa not keep Mr. Monnett in the public service, helping you fight 
these trusts, if you were honest about it. You need such a man 

ett. 

“ oe trends, you thought this constitutional amendment 
was amenace to the trusts, it would have gone to the wastebasket, 
just as Mr. Monnett has gone to the political wastebasket. [Ap- 
jlause on the Democratic side. | 

Oh, do not undertake to fool the people, Mr. Lincoln told you 
that you co all of them a part of the time and a part of 
them all of the time, but that you can not fool all of them all the 
time. 1 invite you into my district and challenge you to discuss 
your amendment to the Constitution. 

Mr. MCPHERSON, Mr. Speak 


er—— 
The SPEAKER pro tempore. Does the gentleman from Ohio 
ield? 
vier LENTZ. Not now. The gentleman from Iowa does not 
know anything ebowt our Ohio peewee, ’ 

Mr. McPH. IN. I think I do, and that is the reason I want 
to ask a gue : . 

Mr. LENTZ. Ido not yield now. If you can get my time ex- 
tended, if you will give me some of your time, I will yield later. 
I want to go on with Mr. Monnett and read from a report made 
by bim, as attorney-general of Ohio, a few months ago on retiring 
from the office, and here is what he says about trusts and about 
constitutional amendments: 

The potency of the State in dontrolling trusts we believe has been greatly 
enhanced by the passage of act, and that the true source of relief to the 
small capitalists and the oppressed by the obnoxious workings of monopolies 
is vested in state through the executive department, and that quo war- 
ranto is the true ate Speen either domestic or foreign corporations 
when they violate the pu policy of the State by monopolistic contracts, or 
when they openly the anti-trust laws or any other laws of the State. 

In this the State is more powerful than the Federal Government, 
¥ t y enunciated by the Supreme Court of the 
United States, the Federal ment’s power in this behalf is limited to 
corporations doing an interstate business, while the State is sovereign over 
its own compas creatures as well os over the franchises of foreign corpora- 
tions ex in the State’s domain. 

It is manifest that this evil of absorbing commercial interests by monopo- 
listic combinations has eagle owth in the last few years in this State 

determined and concerted action of all 
be taken to protect the masses trom the 
oppression incident thereto; and I beg leave to report to your honor that in 
the opinion of this department no backward step should be taken by the 
legislative or executive department in protecting the people from such ag- 


That, my colleagues, is the reason Frank Monnett was driven 
out of the office of attorney-general and retired to a political 
graveyard by the Republican party. The very fact that he said 
that the laws now on the statute books are sufficient to enable us to 
destroy the trusts made him objectionable to the 813 delegates in 
that convention, and they would not entertain his name for gov- 
ernor, nor could he get but 28 votes out of 813 for attorney-general. 
Facts louder than fancies. 

This is what you have done with Frank Monnett. Not aman 
to speak a tender word in his behalf. My friend General Gros- 
VENOR, the gentleman from Athens, alone has given him a certifi- 
cate of character here which should go out to the country, because 
in Ohio the Republicans — his name with the same contempt 
which once ¢ the language of certain men inst 
Abraham Lincoln. The Democratic party was not born in the 
woos, to be scared by a screech owl. We are not afraid of your 
talk about the constitutional amendment, because we will make 
the comme ae before Saturday night that you came here with 
aa pa that amendment, and uathing else. 

ou know that Frank Monnett, the Republican attorney-general, 
and I would stand side by side, Republican and Democrat, telling 
the people of Ohio that we need no constitutional amendment to 
drive the trusts out of the State if we can only get the agents of 
the trusts, the Republican officeholders, out of the State. [Ap- 
plause on the Democratic side. ] 

Retire the representatives of the trusts from the 
_— and at the same time while you count one, two, 

Tee, you retire the trusts; in other words, both will go out to- 
gether. You know that, and I know it; everybody knowsit. We 
reed no constitutional amendment in Ohio. t we need to 
iberate us from the trusts is to have the facts go to our people as 


they ane ae shen we are liberated from the trust agents, 
the and executives and attorneys-general, 
¥ oon see ra the trusts. Y 
° on you are ou re- 
— had an election in 1896. Trusts were known 
ton dem an extra session on § the 15th day of March, 1807, 
into c ou legislate against 
: 1897? You did not. ope legislate against trusts in 1898? 
y friend from {Mr. DauzELL] talks about dema- 
Sogic party speeches against trusts and claims that you are going 
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to give us practical legislation against trusts by proposing an 
amendment to the Constitution which you know will never be 
adopted, and you do not expect to be adopted, 

_ Not only that. In 1898 we had a beef trust doing business, and 
it cost this country several handred thousand dollars to whitewash 
the trust that was in the beef business, notwithstanding it mur- 
dered 4,800 of our young men. You against trusts! You have 
whitewashed the protector of trusts. Wefound bya court-martial 
that a man by the name of Eagan was unfit to wear the uniform 
of a soldier, but your trust-ridden President put him back on the 
pay roll at a pay which will cost the people of the United States 
$75,000 if he lives his natural expectancy, although he will never 
do another day'’sservice for the country. Explain thisif you dare! 

Oh, yes; you are against trusts. You have taken care of this 
man because he had something that he could tell out of school. 
That is not all.. We know something else. In the last week of 
the long session, just now, it dawns on you that we need an 
amendment to the Constitution of the United States. Why, tho 
sugar trust—— 

ees ee protempore. The time of the gentleman has 
expired, 

r. TERRY. I yield five minutes more to the gentleman. 

Mr. LENTZ. Now, we havethe sugar trust. It was discovered 
when you — the Dingley bill, that you called the extra session 
for the sole purpose of passing that bill, and you adjourned us 
from day to day and week to week, holding us here for four and 
a half months for no other purpose, and we all remember that 
when Havemeyer went on the witness stand some months ago 
he stated that the Dingley tariff is ‘‘the mother of trusts.” But 
when the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. RicHarpDson] brings in 
an amendment, simply asking to strike off one article, that of 
paper, and putting it on the free list, you stand by the “trust 
mother,” the Dingley tariff law, and continue to protect the trusts. 

If we were to offer to put nails on the free list, you would stand 
by the ‘‘ mother of trusts.” If we were to ask you to put wire on 
the free list, or glass, or pottery, or any of the hundred commod- 
ities that g° into the food, clothing, and shelter of the community, 
you would resist step by step every practical proposition to limit 
the evils of the trust. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. I desire to call the attention of 
the gentleman to the fact that there was an amendment proposed 
on this side of the House providing against the protection of arti- 
cles if they became subjects of trusts, and that that was ruled out 
on a point of order made by the gentleman from Maine, the 
lamented Mr. Dingley. 

Mr. LENTZ. Yes; we all remember that, and the Republicans 
will continue to rule out any and every restraint upon the trusts 
so long as the Republican party has a majority. 

Now let me tell you eunther thing about these trusts. We have 
a President of the United States who toid us of our ‘‘ plain duty” 
to Porto Rico. Immediately a couple of trust magnates visited 
the city of Washington, and from the President of the United 
States down to the smallest member over there you changed your 
minds in a day and a night; and you never told anybody where or 
when you changed nor whether it was before or after midnight 
when youchanged. Nor have you told who was present when 
you changed your minds, Oh, yes; you are against trusts, all of 
you. [Laughter.] 

You are very anxious to amend the Constitution under which 
you established despotism in Porto Rico, the Constitution under 
which you established a trust of carpetbag thieves in Cuba [ap- 
plause}], under which you paid bribes and pensions to Moham- 
medans and polygamists in the Sulu Islands [laughter and ap- 

lause], the Constitution under which you had power to shoot to 

ath a congress of Christian people in Luzon who had fought, 
bled, and died for liberty and the right of self-government, and 

et you now claim you have not power sufficient to stop the trusts 
ons using the mail while they are fleecing the Republic of thou- 
sands, of hundreds of thousands, and millions of dollars. 

You could prevent the lottery trust in New Orleans from using 
the mails, but your Constitution is too weak to prevent the wire 
and nail trust, or the sugar trust, or the tobacco trust from using 
the mails! 

Who says the Constitution will allow postal laws to prevent 
obscene matter, but will not allow postal laws to prevent the trusts 
from robbing the people? 

You know very weil how you can reach the trusts. The best- 
informed man on this subject in your party, Mr. Monnett, told 
you how he would get rid of the trusts, and instantly you got 
rid of him. [Laughter on the Democratic side. | 

Oh, ; you are against the trusts! I will tell you how to get 
rid of the trusts. If the trusts elect McKinley in November, con- 
stitutional amendment or no amendment, the trusts will do busi- 
ness at the old stand for four years more. If the people eect 
William Jennings Bryan jerome! no amendment will be nec- 
essary, and after the 4th of next March we shall have an Attorney- 
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Genera‘ who will not go on sleeping while the trusts go on fatten- | $100 to a campaign fund; a bill that will prevent any one o; 


ing, for he will keep the trusts so busy that it will be hotter for 
them than any part of the tropical islands of our empire. 

Let William Jennings Bryan give us an honest Attorney-General, 
not from the State of New Jersey poe) but from a State 
where they are not trust-ridden, and I assure you thatif Mr. Bryan 
is elected we shall need no constitutional amendment. We will 
not go to the home of the trusts for an Attorney-General of the 
United States: we will not ask a governor, made such by the 
trusts of New York and the State of New Jersey, to come over to 
Washington and sit in the Cabinet and protect the trusts. We 
will do business under the law as it now exists, and trusts will de- 
part from this land. [Long applause on the Democratic side. ] 

{Here the hammer fell. ] 

* * * * * * 


Mr. LENTZ. Mr. Speaker, the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
GROSVENOR] undertakes to run under the cover of a man named 
Sheetz, whom nobody in the State of Ohio heard of as a lawyer or 
anything else until the trust representatives nominated him for 
attorney-gezeral. [Applause on the Democratic side.] If he 
prosecufes the trusts with the same ability that Monnett did, he will 
not be renominated for attorney-general by the Republican party; 
he will be a disappointment to those who nominated him. 

Now, my friend talks about the Porto Rican tariff. He says 
the chairman of the national Democratic committee introduced a 
bill providing for returning to the trusts this money. That is no 
worse than you did [addressing the Republican side]. 

Mr. GROSVENOR,. The gentleman will allow me to explain. 
I did not say “‘a bill;” it was an amendment to the Porto Rican 


ill. 

Mr. LENTZ. Yes, an amendment; but practically the same 
thing. Here is the proposition: You proposed in your bill a 25 
per cent tariff, but after the magnates of the two trusts, tobacco 
and sugar, came to Washington, although you had been yeas 
ing to raise this money for schools and roads, you decided to turn 
back to the trusts 10 per cent of the 25 per cent and only put on 
a tax of 15 per cent. 

Now, I do not wonder that Chairman JONES made a mistake. 
Chairman JONES was not as well acquainted with these gentiemen 
who are operating the trusts as are the gentlemen on the other 
side, and I believe he was innocent enough to think that the peo- 

ple down there would get the benefit of this money after it had 

en returned; but you men, being on the inside at the Arlington 
Hotel when you discussed this tariff, knew in an instant that Mr. 
JONES had made a mistake. 

They knew in an instant that Mr. Jones did not understand 
who was to get the return of this tariff. He supposed the people 
of Porto Rico were to get it, and not the men who were making the 
bargain for the reduction from 25 percent to 15. They, the trust 
agents, knew who was to get the 10 per cent and they instantly 
knew who would get the other 15. 

Now, so far as the Porto Rican tariff is concerned, there is 
another element in it. They put it on for two years. Why? To 
depress those people, to humiliate those people, to keep them down 
in the mire of despondency until the trusts and the syndicates 
and the capitalists and the speculators of this country can option 
and buy up every valuable piece of property, and after they be- 
come the owners of it at the reduced price, by reason of this infer- 
nal tariff or taxation without representation, undoubtedly then 
the syndicates and the trusts will control the future legislation 
of this body, if it happens to have a Republican majority. [Ap- 
plause on the Democratic side. 

That is what that means. If gentlemen on the other side are 
looking around for legislation and for a constitutional amend- 
ment, you a have noticed that the Supreme Court, by a vute 
of 5 to 4, had declared the income tax unconstitutional, strange to 
say, one of them having changed his mind one night. We do not 
know what time in the night nor who was present. 

But notwithstanding that c , if you want to put an effect- 
ive constitutional amendment on the statute books, for which you 
could probably get the vote of this side of the House in a ed 
large number, and of the States, you have but to propose a grad- 
uaied income tax upon the incomes of these very marauders of. 
the land, these wholesale jobbers, these fancy Jesse Jameses, who 
live in the palaces and the castles of New York City, who are 
taking $2 out of every farmer's pocket every time he buys a hun- 
dred pounds of wire or a keg of nails. 

Every time he buys a thousand pounds of wire they assess him 
$20. They might as well steal his watch. It is grand larceny in- 
stead of pettylarceny. But you have not found any law that will 
reach that kind of a thief. Why? Because you expect him to 
contribute from now on until November. I can tell you how to 
limit the evil of the trusts. If you would propose it here this 
afternoon, we would vote for it. 

Bring oe tion to prevent any trust owner or any cor- 
poration der or director from contributing more than 
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trust owners from contributing a corruption fund to ¢o.y, ow 
my district or any other district; a bill which will ¢. 
corruption fund to be expended in the district wher 
tributor lives. 

That will relieve this ents of the evil of the trusts. } 
ing more honest men into the legislative department of th. «,° 
ernment of the United States. [Applause on the Dei, cael. 
side.] It will bring more men here who are not subse; lent to 
the trusts which pay out their (money and buy seats fo; th 4 
agents on your side of the House. welt 

Four years ofDemocratic rule! You say they wrangled oy 4); 
floor. Yes; they wrangled on this floor, and they continued 1, 
wrangle until they met in July, 1896, at Chicago, when +h . 
tled the wrangle; and those who were here in Washington leg. 
lating and operating under the dictation and control of the money 
trust which now controls and operates you were thrown ont ¢ 
that Chicago convention; and the convention at Kansas (‘ity will 
nominate men who will not be the tools of the trusts, 5 

The Wall street nomination of certair men during those foxy 
years did keep this Congress silent so far as trust legislation wa¢ 
concerned, and they want to continue to keep Congress silent and 
impotent, just as they have succeeded since they made the bar. 
gain in 1896 to run a man for President who for fourteen yoegr, 
had been advocating the free coinage of silver at the ratio of 1st, 
1, and who undoubtedly promised that if nominated and elected ty 
the Presidency he would be a single gold-standard man throug) 
to the tinish—at least untilhe got hisrenomination. [Applause oy 
the Democratic side. } 

Mr. GROSVENOR. Mr. Speaker, I want to call the attention 
of the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. LENTZ] to a fact which I think 
he will admit, and that is that Mr. Attorney-General Sheets over. 
came a Democratic majority of 5,000 in the judicial subdivision 
in which he was elected to the court of common pleas, just threg 
or four yore yo to his election as attorney-general. 

Mr. LENTZ. He evidently had the trusts with him; and wis) 
to suggest to the gentleman from Ohio that Mr. Finck overcame 
5,500 of your majority, and yet he did not gome here either, He 
ran 5,500 ahead of his ticket in your district. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. I beg the gentleman’s pardon— 

Mr. LENTZ. Mr. Finck ran 5,500 ahead of his ticket in your 
district, but that does not prove that you are a bad man. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. He d:d not run 100 ahead of his ticket. 

Mr. LENTZ. You got a majority of but 4,500 in a district that 
has a normal Republican majority of 10,000, [Laughter and ap- 
plause on the Democratic side. } 

Mr. GROSVENOR. Why, the gentleman does not want to 
stand up here and make such a statement as that. 

Mr. LENTZ, I will prove it. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. My district gave me the first time! rana 
little over 2,000 majority. 

Mr. LENTZ. e are not talking about that. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. And the highest it ever gave in its whole 
organization of ten years is less than or about 4,500. 

Mr. LENTZ. I must say 1 will disprove that. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. And Mr. Finck was beaten by myself clear 
up to the very top of the margin. 

Mr. LENTZ, Do yousay that in 1893, 1894, and 189) your 
district gave no more than 4,500 majority? 

Mr. GROSVENOR. Idosayso. When a candidate for Con- 
gress was running. 

Mr. LENTZ. You are mistaken. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. Well, the gentleman's district sometimes 
goes 3,000 and sometimes 123, 

Mr. LENTZ. It gave McKinley a majority of 248, and it gave 
D. K. Watson a majority of fifteen hundfed and ninety one. | 
came here, it is true, by a majority of 49, after you undertook to 
steal the seat and counted me out of 57 votes. ughter and ap- 
plause on the Democratic side.] The last time I carried the dis- 
trict by a majority 16 to 1 times as large as I did in 1896, and! 
am perfectly willing to £3 back now, notwithstanding the fact 
that you and Hanna and McKinley are credited with having the 
intention to dump the largest barrel you have got into that dis 
trict, But I will be there all the time until the vote is counted. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. The gentleman is dealing in slush. 

Mr. LENTZ. No, I am not; I am dealing in facts. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. The gentleman knows I have no more 
terestin his district than I havein any other districtin the country. 

Mr. LENTZ. The only slush in my district is put there by 
your campaign committee, and my boys get it. [Applanee 

But, leaving this subject, I turn my attention for a moment to 
disprove General GROSVENOR’s statement that the highest Repub 
lican majority ever given in his district in its whole organization 
of ten years is less than or about 4,500, and I submit here the fo 
lowing facts and figures, together with tables, which speak {0 
themselves. : 
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REPUBLICAN MAJORITIES FOR THE HEAD OF THE TICKET IN MR. 

GROSVENOR’S DISTRICT FROM 18% TO 1800, INCLUSIVE. 

Each of these counties gave a Republican majority for the head 
of the ticket each and every year from 1894 to 1899, inclusive, ex- 
cept Hocking for the years i896, 1897, 1898, and 1899, and Perry 
for the years 1896 and 1897, and the figures opposite each county 
for each year represent the Republican majorities in the respec- 
tive counties, except in the six instances where the letter ‘‘D” is 
set before the figures to indicate a Democratic majority. 
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1894, sec- | | 1806, | __| 1998, sec-| 

retary of wt |_ Presi- ae ae “retary of 1899, gov- 
state, Bushnell|@e2t, Mc- pushn 311} ,8tate, ernor, 
County. Taylor |e Camp-| Kinley \."Chap.| Kinney | Nash vs. 
vs. , P vs, ‘man Plus. Guth-| McLean. 
Turner Bryan. ' rey. 
—— ll aS a —_—_———— 
Athens. .....-------- 8, 282 8, 888 2, 157 2,407 2, 268 2,579 
Hocking .----.------ 882 184| D.414| D.236/ D. 162 D. 156 
line ccsicrceunests 2,602 2,401) —2,175| 1,895] 1,787 1,582 
Seliy .csockacsntase 824 653} D.108| D. 28 215 

enapocsnccesseoes 1,315 971 602 162 298 270 
Vinton,....-. ------«- 719 223 177 445 448 
Total..... eoseo 9,081 8, 816 4,640 4, 787 4,851 4,634 


Mr. GROSVENOR’s majority in 1896 was 4,483 over William E. 

Finck, and in 1898 his majority was 8,372 over Charles E. Peo- 
les. In other words, Mr. GROSVENOR’s majority in 1896 over 

Mtr. Finck was about one-half the normal majority of the Repub- 
lican head of thé ticket over the Democratic head of the ticket in 
1894 and 1895, and Mr. GRosvENor’s popularity in his district 
did not stop with this decrease of one-half in the Republican ma- 
jority of his district, but in 1898 he reduced his majority with 
great success to 3,372, leaving him, in round figures, but a little 
more than one-third of the normal Republican majority of his 
district for 1894 and 1895. Verily, verily, his people know their 
plain at. : 

It will be seen by comparison that General GROSVENOR’s ma- 
jority in his district is smaller than that ever received by any Re- 
publican at the head of the ticket from 1894 to 1899, inclusive; and 
while I did in the hurry of debate use the expression that Mr. 
Finck ran 5,500 ahead of his ticket in Mr. GRosvENOoR’s district 
when it was only 4,500, yet I was not far wrong, because the nor- 
mal majority of Mr. GrRosvENor’s district was 9,000 instead of 
10,000, as I had often heard it stated, for 1894 and 1895. In 1896, 
the Presidential year, Mr. GROSVENOR, instead of increasing that 
majority, was able to hold together only half of the normal Re- 
publican majority for 1894 and 1895. 

(t is a well-known principle in politics that men who live in 
Republican districts should have increased majorities in Presi- 
dential years, because the majority usually increases in the same 
percentage as the total vote. The next time I state the figures I 
shall give the General credit for 1,000 votes and say that Mr. 
Finck anne Eencee the majority of the General’s district from 
9,000 to 4,500, running the General behind the normal majority 
only 4,500 instead of 5,500. 

But to return to the subject of trusts. I do not believe I can 
do any greater service for the American —— than to show them 
a letter which was written to me yesterday by Mr. Monnett; and 
in connection with this letter from Mr. Monnett I shall submit a 
letter from Mr. George Rice, of Marietta, Ohio, inclosing copies 
of letters g between himself and the Attorney-General and 
the President of the United States, and without further comment 
I submit this correspondence, with the suggestion that if a Repub- 
lican official in Ohio interferes with a trust his head goes off under 
the political guillotine; and I make the further suggestion that 
the correspondence between Mr. Rice and the Government at 
Washington demonstrates the absolute subserviency of the Presi- 
dent and the Attorney-General to the Standard Oil trust, and 
this correspondence submitted by Mr. Rice throws additional light 
on the ence of the Standard Oil bank and Mr. Gage, 
Secretary of Treasury. Think of the Rice correspondence 
for nineteen months! What is the President's “ plain 

uty” here? 

Is there any monarch in Europe who would give such a deaf 
ear to the of his humblest subject as was given by the 
President and the Attorney-General of the United States to the 
a for justice made by George Rice, one of the best Repub- 
1 and one of the ablesi citizens of the State of Ohio? It occurs 
to me that in connection with this correspondence it is not amiss 
to suggest that the trust barons of America occupy the place of 
the feudal lords of mediwval Europe, and it also occurs to me that 

con tuous treatment given the appeal from George Rice 
the t demonstrates that imperialism is well-nigh es- 
tablished in the land, and therefore I think it opportune and ap- 
to incorporate in my speech in the following order the 
furnished by the Republican ex-attorney-general, 

Frank 8. Monnett, of Ohio, and that of the lifelong Republican, 
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George Rice; also the three speeches made by the three distin- 
guished and lifelong Republicans of national fame, at a recent 
meeting held on the 24th of May, 1900, at Cooper Institute, New 
York City, I mean, and include herein the speeches of the Hor. 
Carl Schurz, of New York; ex-Governor Boutwell, of Massachu- 
setts, and Captain O'Farrell, of Washington, D, C, 


CoLumMBus, On10, May 31, 1900 
Hon. Joun J. LENTz, 


Washington, D. C. 


My Dear Sir: I have the Honor to receive your esteemed favor of the 19th 
instant, making inquiry as to the present status of the litigation instituted 
against the trusts in the State of Ohio; inquiry also whether they were prosecuted 
under statute or under the common law powers vested in the courts: you also 
inquire what has been the disposition made the court of the charges of bribery 
of the State officials on the part of the Standard Oil Trust, and as to what delay 
or hindrance, if any, has been interposed; also as to what has caused the delay 
and prevented a speedy action thereon on the part of the courts; also what further 
legislation is necessary to empower the State courts or the Federal courts to right 
these economic abuses, 

First. As to the status of the litigation in Ohio against trusts and monopolies 

The State of Ohio on the relation of the Attorney-General filed an original 
petition against the Standard Oil Company as early as May 8, 1890, charging the 
Standard Oil Company of Ohio, and nineteen other constituent companies, of 
having unlawfully or illegally entered into a combination for the purpose of 
controlling the prices of crude petroleum and arbitrarily fixing the consump 
tion price of the refined product. In that decision you are familiar with the 
results, the Supreme Court decided March 2, 1892, ina proceeding in quo warranto, 
that the entering into such a trust contract, whether by individual stockholders, 
directors, partnerships, or as individuals, formed an illegal combination, and 
that the Standard Oil Company of Ohio, participating therein, was exercising 
franchises contrary to and against the public policy of the State of Ohio, and on 
said date adjudged and decreed that said corporation be ousted from the privi 
lege of making or entering into such an agreement or performing the same 
directly or indirectly, and from the power, franchise, or privilege of permitting 
said Standard Oil trustees to control fn any way the affairs of said corporation. 

From said March 2, 1892, until November 9, 1897, the Standard Oil Company of 
Ohio unlawfully disobeyed the decree of this court, as well as the other nineteen 
constituent companies, as I charged in my information in contempt on that day. 

The trust certificates rose from par upward of $500 per share, notwithstanding 
a heavy quarterly dividend was repeatedly declared. 

In this charge of contempt the Standard Oil Company attempted to justify by 
answer in compliance with an order from the supreme court to answer on or 
before the 15th day of January, 1898; that is, they were required to show cause 
why it and its stockholders and officers should not be punished as for contempt 
as charged in said information; to this the State replied and attached tinder and 
by virtue of our statutes twenty-six interrogatories addressed to John D. Rocke 
‘feller; part of these he answered and part he did not; thereupon we took the 
a of said John D. Rockefeller in New York; some of which questions he 
refused to answer, such as to produce books to corroborate his verbal and written 
statements. 

Thereafter a special master was appointed, the Hon. Allen T. Brinsmade, of 
Cuyahoga County, and we proceeded to take the testimony under Brinsmade at 
various places. 

Among the witnesses other than Rockefeller was the secretary, F. B. Squire, 
of the Standard Oil Company; the record I inclosed to you under separate cover 
The witnesses were certainly in harmony with the other trust witnesses, namely, 
short on memory in those particulars that were vital to the State and long on 
memory for everything that would make a defense. But the most remarkabl 
feature of the whole proceeding was under the direction of the court and under 
the direction of a referee to produce the records and books of the company of 
Ohio to show the distributions of their companies and other sources of income 
and the relationship between the Standard Oi! Company of Ohio, and the trust 
certificates were all peremptorily refused and the witnesses have been certified 
over to the supreme court by the master, as well as the notary public, for con- 


tempt. 

ALSO a special information in contempt was filed against the said secretary, F. 
B. Squire, which was filed directly in the supreme court, charging him with open 
defiance of the court’s order. This a in contempt has been pending 
since April, 1899, against the secretary and is still pending, and neither said com 
pany, its officers, or agents have ever produced the testimony required by this 
court, nor have they yet been punished for their refusal to do so. 

This branch of the case was submitted last June to the court on briefs and had 
precedence over the meaaang and main contempt originally filed, charging them 
with violating the decree of 1892. I say it had precedence over this main con 
tempt for the reason that the evidence required of them by the court to show 
their conduct in reference to the original decree was refused and should havea 
been determined before the merits of the case were heard. However, the con» 
pany triumphed and the State was forced into a hearing on May 23, 1900, a sec- 
ond time, with only such testimony as the Standard Oil Company’s officers chose 
to furnish the court, and without furnishing the testimony, evidence, and books 
required by the court, and have thus submitted their cause to the court after 
openly defying the court to produce the evidence demanded by the court 

To reiterate, the Standard Oil Company of Ohioas a company is charged with 
contempt, and the stockholders and officers are charged with contempt in vio- 
lating the original decree of the court of 1892. 

The State undertook to prove its allegations from the company’s own books, 
and did prove the existence of the trust certificates amounting to millions of 
dollars, being raised by quarterly dividends, and showing that there was monop- 
oly in the production, transportation, and distribution of pou in Ohio, 
and further professed to show from the books of the defendant company itself 
the source of revenue that was distributed to pay these dividends on the illegal 
trust certificates; and thereupon the defendant company refused to produce its 
books, records, or evidence, and the secretary refused to answer the questions, 
but undertook to give favorable extracts from their own records without pro 
ducing the records; and then, after defying the court and asking the court and 
compelling the court to take their verbal extracts from the records, refused to 
corroborate the same with the original or substantive evidence in contempt in 
the supreme court, that they go to trial and submit their cause on this ex parte 
statement; all of which they have done. 

If they are not guilty, on what evidence is the court going to determine? 

If they are guilty, on what evidence is the court going to determine the extent 
or magnitude of the violation of the court’s decree? 7: 

But they say that the evidence, if offered, would criminate them, and for 
that reason they rely upon the State and Federal constitution to protect them 

But this humiliating defense was an afterthought, for, under the well-known 
rule, the company and its president and secretary, afier waiving their right in 
this behalf by giving a part of the records, can not remain silent as to the remain- 
der of the admissions against interest. That is, they have waived their constitu- 
tional right to rely upon the defense of the common felon, and so, up to date, 
the stockholders, officers, and agents go acquit. 
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But, on the other hand, the court may apply the old common-law rule of pre- 
sumption against concealment, falsification, and destruction of evidence, and 
mish them on the as that the incriminating evidence is all that the 
tate claims forit. Notwithstanding the close and hot pursuit made by the State 
ainst the Standard Oil Trust (self-confessed criminals), we traced home to 
their door the destruction of twenty-six boxes of books and papers at Cleveland, 
Ohie, including ledgers, daybooks, and other important records, according to 
the sworn testimony given by the laborers that performed the services at the 
request of the company, and received pay therefor, after the court ordered such 
books brought into court. 

Following all these disclosures made by the examination of John D. Rockefeller, 
and the evidence showing that the trust still existed, additional suits were at 
once filed nst the Buckeye Pipe Line Company of Ohio; the Solar Refining 
Campeng. of Ohio; the Ohio Oil Company, of Ohio, c them with the same 
offense that we originally charged against the Stan Company, of Ohio, 
under the common law, charging them also with violating the anti-trust statute 
of the State of Ohio, and charging them with aiding and abetting the Standard 
Ooil Company, of Ohio, in defying the original decree of the court; and in the 
case of the Buckeye Pipe Line Company, charging them with exercising other 
franchises than those granted by their charter, to wit, that of a telegraph com- 
pany coming messages for hire and reward, and also charging these said com- 
panies with violating the Ohio statutes in actually remo Sw place 
of office from the State of Ohiote No. 26 Broadway, New York. The testimon 
showed that no bona fide office of any of these com) es was kept in Ohio, an 
mere] . ee meetings were held with proxiesand under a pretense 
claiming ye annual elections in the State, while in truth and fact the 
twenty constituent omen were all operating at the main office at Broadway, 
New York, and the is as continued and flourishing in 1900 as in 1892. 

To each of these petitions —s the constituent ee interrogatories 
addressed to the of such companies have been and under our stat- 
utes are — to be answered or demurred to within thirty days, although 
upwards of one and one-half years have elapsed, not a single interrogatory has 
yet been answered in Seno pucetetiogs, and the companies exact a 200 per cent 
ae for their commodities in open defiance of the original decree and wholly in 

efault and neglect in complying with the statute in the constituent company 
cases. 

One hundred and ven new rs were shown to have been subsidized in the 
State of Ohio; space on edi pages and columns of matter me punons 
abusing the State officials who were these cases; we were th ed with 
dire results—in case they were to conclusion—such as 

withdrawn—and one would imagine the State of Ohio would be left a howling 
wilderness unless these plu‘ocrata continued eet us and rob the oil fields 
in the future as they have in the of their 

A like was insti against eleven insurance companies in 
Ohio, ng them with being members of the insurance trust, but the combine, 
and among the witnesses who refused to produce the correspondence between 
the local insurance board and the insurance company, showing their connection 
and who are cited in contempt in the supreme court, was Mr. A. I. Truesdale, o 
Cleveland, Ohio, who was not punished for his refusal, as the cases were dis- 
missed because there was no proof; that the companies were never directly con- 
nected with the trust composed of the local trustees or agents, but that the trust 
was purely the acts of the agent and not of My pry In other words, the 
attorney-general’s de ent was powerless in i to compel the secretary of 
the Clev board the court the ane and 
contract directly connecting the company with the local board at Cleveland, for 
the reason that it would criminate Tru le; and thereupon Truesdale was 
certified over to the supreme court for his refusal to answer the questions or 
produce the books and correspondence, all of which has been ignored by the 
court, and Truesdale has never been compelled to produce the correspondence, 
and the cases were dismissed because there was no connection between the com- 
pee and the agents. The a eta Truesdale has so far met with 

the appointment, according to the public that he has been selected by 
the State administration for a responsible in the insurance department, 
with a salary and fees toabout $4,000, and he has since resigned from 
the secretaryship of the Cleveland Board of Underwriters, the place he has so 
faithfully and worthily fulfilled for the trust. 

Tobacco Company’ tha Rigid Rolaing Compemy, wok the Unised tlt Oe 

‘obacco Company, the mpany, an e Un salt - 
pany. in ‘addition to several sae ae the circuit court through prose- 


“u attorneys, under of the attorney-general. 

M Lastly, in nalesenee t0 the @ bribery of Attorney-General Watson and 

myself, on the part of the Oil trust, I herewith you =y annual 

on wees ua, choeie th iste tase gated tee eemieae “giv = teen 

ning on e : te 

ont poe of parties, and the dismissal of the case by the pmo GR pw r rea- 
son therefor. 

T call your attention to the records I have sent you, having the dates and the 

copies of the decrees, and all the accurate data that you inquire 

reason I did not reproduce here. 
for soabbre’ this as to almost make it unintelligible, but 


FP. 8. MONNETT. 


MARIETTA, Onto, May 30, 1900. 

Hon. Joun J. Lentz, M. C., Washington, D. C. 

DeaR Sir: In accordance with your request I send you copies of the 
ence Seteresn Inpeait Gnd Atheceay-eoeareh Jan, & and with it 
include copies of the letters between myself and President 
subject. You will observe that this 
closed on the 20th of June, 1899, so far as A 
is concerned, and that all I have secured from the 


beg gy oe 
leads me to suspect that the Standard Oil trust not the Republican party is 
running our Nationa) Government. - 
The execution of the Federal aatitrust act devolves entirely 
Attorney-General, and none of his seventy-six subordinates can 
t without nis sanction, se that he beeomes wholly . And I read 
n the New York Herald of March 2°, 1899, what be a copy of a let- 
ter from Attorney-General Griggs to Mr. J.C. ie, of 9910 Girard ayenuc, 
hia, in which the Attorney-General said: 
“T have your letter of the 17th instant, and because it is evident that you are 
under serious a as to the force and effect of the Federal la 
to trusts, called the Sherman Act, passed in 1890, I 
— . tion to some aspects of this matter, which you 
tant o 


“In the first place, the constitutionality of this matter was not a4); 
fall, but was affirmed almost immediately after the passage of the ac{ ;; 
case which arose, and has been regarded as settled, so far as the const/: 


is concerned, for man 
“In the next place, 


'y years, - 
the Sherman trust act does not give to the Feder) , 


jurisdiction over any combination constituting a restraint and m01,,, 
trade unless such trade is what is known as interstate or internationa) : 
* This Department never hesitates to prosect:| 
combinations which affect interstate commerce.”’ 

What Mr. Griggs has seen fit to say in his letter to Mr. Bowadaile }), 
to be substantiated by his treatment of my a to him forrelief, | 


commerce. * * 


forany sane human bei 


ng, from President McKinley down tothe hum) 


in the land, to believe that either the Standard Oil trust or the Standay. ; 


pany is not ed in interstate commerce? 
Respec 


ully, yours, 


Attorney-General Grices, Washington, D. C. 


GEORG 


MARIETTA, ONTO, Novy 


DEAR Sir: As a citizen of thisState and of the United States, I ap), 

ent of Justice of the United States, not only {or j) 

vidual relief, but also in behalf of thousands of my confréres in the oi! prog 
ing and refining business, who are sorely oppressed by the most gig,; : 


the head of the 


unlawful combination the world has ever known, embodied in the na: 


ard Oil 


Trust. 
Under the decision of the United States Supreme Court, March 2°, 1897 


case, it was decided that— 


Trans-Missouri Freight Association 
“All combinations which are in restraint of trade or commerce are | 
whether in the form of trusts or in any other form wuaatever.”’ : 
recently more cally confirmed by the decision in the Joint Trafi- \ 
Therefore, this, the greatest of all trusts and combinatio: 


be pressed. Bei: 
on, T herewith oar 


institute the necessary 
further business 


I can furnish you abundant 


it is the greatest 
world has known, 


a@ great sufferer by this trust, which has destroy ol 1 |,.. 
my complaint and a to you, as the proper official | 


to enjoin or prohibit this trust from do); 


roof to verify and sustain my charge, that {o.: 


iy and industrial trust “in restraint of trade,” that ¢) 


it seems 


clear to me that it is your imperative duty; 


proceed at once as the Federal antitrust law directs, to break up this anja; 


Mr. GEORGE RIcz, 
Proprietor 


bination. 
Respectfully, yours, 


GEORGE RIC} 


DEPARTMENT (OF Just 
Washington, D. C., Novemb: 


Ohio Oil Works, Marietta, Ohio. 


Sr: Replying to your letter of the 5th instant, I beg to say that the act o/ J 
rovisions you appeal for protection, has reference only \) 1) 
trade or commerce which exists, or may exist, among the several St:t 
foreign nations, and has no application whatever to any other trade or (on 
It does not appear from your communication that either your own husine: 
that of the alleged combinaticn against 
such as to give the courts of the United States jurisdiction unde 


2, 1890, to whose p 


character 
statute mentioned, 


which you compl is of an interstat 


JOHN K. RICHARDS 
Acting Attorne)-( 


For abbreviation sake the following letter takes the place of my letter to Girigys 
of January 10, 1899, which he never acknowledged and which in substance a: 
the same as the following: 


Hon. Jonn W. Gries, 
Attorney 


MARterra, On10, February 16, 1s9 


General, Washington, D. C. 


Dear Sie: As a citizen of the United States of America, I am of the firn 
vietion that I should be thoroughly protected by my Government in lite. |i!) 
and business pursuits, against the machinations of the Standard (ij! 111! 


other words: 


natieieoaet ter 


our Own as not to injure another's Peperty 
“all men are by nature free and ie 


pendent and | 


certain inalienable rights, among which are the enjoyment of and (. 
life and liberty, acquiring and possessing 


and safety.” 


and seeking and obtaining lappine 


I herewith renew and again enter my decided estand complaint ac 
trust, to you as the proper representative 1, appointed by the P: 


safi the public 


unlawful trusts and combina 


interests as against ns 
outlined in the Federa' Anti-Trust Act, which act has been twice couiirm«! 
well as decided to be constitutional, by our highest 


court, 
present and continued unlawful existe: 


nanel alia, tunamebeakalaraaet the a 
, n estruction ( 
and business. 


h submit 
y violated the 
business 


the following facts, which plainly show that this trust ho- 
wise provisions of said act, in 


“restraint of trade,” and th 
, aS well as international, an! 


general character 
that it should be rigidly and summarily dealt with—suppressed, as ile |) 


getting property wit 
Except for rnin i w 


Oil Trust. 


a 


saying that this cular trust is the real: 


“restraint of e” in thisorany other «: 
succeeded in 


— withi 

hout creating it, in enjoyins 
grossest of the gross freight discrim! 

d not have been a Standard Oil monopoly nor: 


The petroleum industry of this country is first in manufacture and four!!! 


magnitude of our 
359,057 


There was exported in 1897 993,862,204 gallor 


cent of great industry, bout 150,000 barr 
Hictates to the. producers of Betroleu 


hey mus 


while the consumer is seseee So Pe high pri 


compared with the low 


to 


—— take whate\ 

give, which is in “restraint of trade.” : 
the high tariff rates their competitors mu‘ 
at figures—proof, my own case, pe! 


with this trust, for the grea' « 
comparative high price of (' 

y. Fore lle, taking the pri 
vember 1 (tos), shows at refined 
that of eral tactics are 
oil, in order to raise the price of reine! 
crude back to its original position or lowe", 














» of their monopoly maintain the price of refined at the advanced 
x “ebtoh is in “restraint oft e and commerce.” 
figures, of petroleum, t grade (1897), was only 1} cents a gallon, 
fF cents. Tt only costs one-fourth of a cent a ga'lon to 
of a cent to refine it, or a total of 2g cents per gallon for 
ane lj aaam, acon grade, of which latter more than one- 
uc 


The average 
and the scones grace, 

ipe it an 
the best = ¢-- 
oe sale of the trusts’ products throughout the United States is done 
through private firms and subagencies ‘ocated in every town, which report to 
some pa division cy, circumscribed by certain defined limits of terri- 
tory,and from the seyeral division agencies &e forward condensed subreports 
to ihe headquarters of one of the several constituent companies, which also has 
a certain dehned limit of territory,and from the constituent companies there is 
sent general reports direct to the head center, the Standard Oi! Trust, 26 Broad- 


way, New York. 

, jsa mammoth combination of properties, tied together by trust certificate 
eel of the Standard Oil Trust, which in rests are protected and specially safe- 
guarded from ig ely intrusion by the combined power of the railways of 
the United States, ugh interested rail officials, by special secret rebates and 
other devices, thus the price of petroleum products, and of a poorer 
quality, o ” 

his is a conspiracy in ‘restraint of trade” in gross violation of the Federal 
exis at, commend decision of the Supreme Court, as follows: 
“ All com are in restraint of trade or commerce are prohibited 


whether in the form of trusts or in any other form whatever.” 
This trust purchases 95 cent of the crude pene produced in the United 
States and at the well of vers same, as Common carriers, 


penencer, and de 
through its local pipe lines into its local iron storage tanks, and from thence it is 
distributed by its trunk lines of pipe, as common carriers, to interior manufac- 
turing points, in different States, and to the seaboard, while the products thereof 
are redistributed into their own tank cars and other interstate cars, and carried 
over interstate to consumers throughout the United States, as well by 
ocean — to foreign ports, and thence continued by European rail into fer- 
lan 
ois trust now owns about one-half of the total production of petroleum in the 
United States, and tre same through its seven pipe-line corporations to 
constituent companies in the trust in other States, and 
charges to them the regular fixed transportation rates, thus making them 
common carriers of their own production. 
The Standard Oil Trust recently reported the following twenty corporations as 
now in the trust (present Ohio proceedings). 


Pipe lines. 








National Transit Company, Pennsylvania 25, 455, 200 
The Buckeye Pipe Line 10, 000, 000 
New York 5, 000, 000 
Southern 5, 000, 000 
The Eureka Line Company, 5, 000, 000 
Northern Company 1, 000, 000 
Indiana Pipe Line Company, 1, 000, 000 
52, 455, 200 

Standard Oil Company, New Jersey............ sindicewenter bavctaticipll - 10,000,000 
7, 000, 000 

y 3, 500, 000 

1, 000, 600 

1, 000, 000 

° 5, 000, 000 

The Solar Refining Company.............. stati clits ove cowie ebb cade wee é 500, 000 
oe Compan Git DC ineéedccevecnscncecebewineitine o++-+~ 5,500,000 
South a Tt tiedeebeesdecucsestsundaceneetee - 2,500,000 
le EN Sais senadecccsccccceccesscscccceccccescce 2, 500, 000 
Northwestern Ohio Natural Gas Company ..................0..0ee00 - 8,278,500 
ss owe cecncscccsbecccccce 8, 500, 000 
The Anglo-American Company...... niin ceeue anacch@nessns ondeous 5, 000, 000 





102, 233, 700 


market price of its trust certificates for the month of January, 
on par of 100, which, based on their own reported capi- 


nator 


talization of 700, amounts to a valuation of $456,984,639. 


The nineteen corporations of the Standard Oil Trust are organized in 
seven States of the a = follows, but its tentacles, through subagencies, 











reach out to every nook hamlet in the land, which indirectly report to one 
of the several constituent companies: Pe 
Pennsylvania, 6 corporations, capitalized at ..................... eweee $44, 455, 200 
Ohio, 5 cor tions, capitalized at................ 19, 28, 500 
New Jersey, 2 corporations, at 13, 500, 000 
New Yi ' at .. 12, 000, 000 
West Vi 1 " ed-at .. 5, 000, 600 
Indiana, 2 capital at . 2, 000, 000 
Kentucky, 1 corporation, capitalized at ..................... observe «+++ 1,000,000 
97, 233, 700 
The Anglo-American Oil Company of London...............-. cevesee 5,000,000 
‘i ’ 102, 233, 700 
ese twenty corporationsare intertwined and interlocked intoa compact whole 
or body in one private association, tied together by trust certificate issues, which 
represent the appraised value of all the corporate stocks of these several corpora- 
tions, corporate stocks were transferred to the trustees of the trust, who 
hold them in trust as collateral security for trust certificate holders. 


This trust owns 95 cent of the petroleum pipe-line transportation of the 
United States, of whith nine-tenths bos been iaid. 7 in States that have en- 

known as special we etge bills,” under rights of eminent 
condemnation of private lands, to lay down said pipes for public 
use, a8 common Carriers. There are seven distinct ae corporations in the 
trust, whose sole and only business = Save oil, with an te capitalization 









of $52, more half the capitalization of the trust, and at above 
lines or — trust (447) represents a valuation in pipe 
These seven ne co tions, organized in different States, are jointly 


e danues as well to the other constituent members), 
ly pipe the same oil through each other's connecting pipe 
lected from moaee wells in aes ae apd 
‘common carriers, at certain fixed rates o Nspo' on, to 
; in other States, and to the seaboard, and abroad, and 
“interstate character” as well as international, and there- 


COMMERCE AMONG THE SEVERAL STATES OR WITH THE FOREIGN NATIONS. 
sidong (allowing general points, more in detail, are submitted for your due con- 
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This trust collects, through its local pipe lines, from wells located in the oil- 
producing regions of Pennsylvania, New York, Ohio, and West Virginia, vast 
quantities of crude petroleum of the first class, or best grade, and delivers sam: 
into its local iron siorage tanks, for which it makes a general transportat.on 
charge, and for years back, of 20 cents a barrel for such collecting and delivery. 
Besides, it retransports the same petroleum out of said tanks, through its trunk 
lines of pipe, to the manufacturing corporations in the trust, located at the ports 
of Baltimore, Philadelphia, and Kew York, where the same is manufactured, 
said corporations being charged the regular fixed local and whatever the joint 
railroad tariff ae veage rates may be. 

Thereaiter, a portion of the products thereof is distributed through the trust's 
tank cars, and the box cars of the railroads, to consumers in the several Eastern 
States, while its tank steamers distribute a part to ports on the New England 
and Southern coasts. 

Another part or portion, two-thirds, is mainly sent in bulk to foreign ports in 
the trust’s tank steamers (and by barrel in other steamers and sailing vessels), at 
fixed transportation rates charged to its European corporations, and there deliv 
ered into its iron storage tanks at these several ports, and from thence continued 
and distributed in bulk by the trust’s tank cars, and its tank wagons, and also 
by barrel, in the box cars of foreign railways, to its many agencies and consumers 
in European countries, for the sale and benefit of the trust's corporations abroad 

“The Anglo-American Oil Company,” of London, capital $5,000,000, is one of 
the constituent members of the trust, while high authorities say this trust own, 
or are largely interested in and control, the Germany-American Petroleum 
Company, the Belgian-American Petroleum Company, the Danish-American 
Petroleum Company, French Refiners’ Syndicate of Paris, 45 per cent of the stock 
of Nobel Brothers, Russian oil kings, and the oil industry of Canada, 

Crude petroleum in its natural state is also sent by the trust, direct from the 
wells, by its own local and trunk lines of pipe, to its bulk ecean steamers and 
thence across the seas, and by foreign rail, to trust refineries located in France, 
Spain, Brazil, Mexico, etc. 

A es peer of the best grade crude is collected by local pipe from Penunsy!- 
vania producing fields at regular fixed pipeage rates made by the trust— 
20 esnts a barrel—and tra ed through the trust’s connecting trunk lin 
of pipe at certain other fixed rates to one of the constituent members of t! 
trust, ‘‘The Standard Oil Pees eg dl of Cleveland, Ohio, and there manufa 
tured and its products distributed through the trust’s tank cars, tank wagons, anc 
the box cars of the railroads, to its many agencies and consumers in the several! 
States of the Union. 

This trust also collects petroleum, through its local pipes, from wells located 
im the oil-producing regions of northwestern Ohio and Indiana, and delivers 
same into its local iron storage tanks at the same general fixed transportation 
charge of 20 cents a barrel; a second class or inferior grade of crude petroleum, 
known as sulphur oil, and retransports same out of said local tanks, by trunk 
lines of pipe, at certain other fixed joint rail and trunk line pipeage rates to 
Chicago, and to wane, Ind,, a suburb of Chicago on the lake shore, where it 
has the yo single oil refining plant in the world, from which the products 
thereof are distributed by its vessels to lake ports at certain fixed transportation 
rates, and by its tank cars and tank wagons and the box cars of the railroads to 
its many agencies located in the different States of the Union. The market price 
of this inferior de crude is two-thirds that of the best grade crude, but owing 
to the monopolistic powers of this trust consumers are forced to pay the same 
price for its products as those from best grade, which is in “restraint of trade.’’ 

The independent refiner, except in.a few extreme cases, purchases his crude 
petroleum on the oil exchanges through the trust's certificate storage issues 
(which are a joint part and parcel of the original association trust certificate 
issues), and in which is inserted a regular and general fixed transportation rate 
of 20 cents a barrel, which must be paid to the trust before removal of the oil, 
which pipeage rate does not cost to exceed 5 cents a barrel to collect, but the 
monopolistic powers of the trust enforce a transportation rate four times its cost, 
which is in ‘restraint of trade.”” When crude oil sells at 50 cents a barrel the 
trust exacts the same transportation rate, or 40 per cent on the cost of the crude; 
to-day it is about 20 per cent. 

The Standard Oil trust and the railroads conspire and maintain the same trunk 
line pipeage and rail rates from the oil-producing regions to the seaboard and 
elsewhere, and in proof thereof, there was a contract between a corporation of 
this trust, the National Transit een and the railroads, by which the rail 
roads were guaranteed a certain fixed revenue, 26 per cent of the total pipe and 
rail shipments, if the railroads would maintain certain high tariff rates. This i 
in ‘‘ restraint of trade,” for it thus enhances the price of oil to consumers, much 
beyond its normal condition, 

The railroads refuse to furnish tank cars to the independent shipper whereby 
he could save 25 per cent in freight on the weight of the barrel, while the roads 
make no charge to the trust for the return of its empty tank cylinders, to offset 
the extra weight of the barrel, while such cylinders are not adapted to bring 
back general freight, like a boxcar. This isa conspiracy in “restraint of trade.” 

Moreover, the rail lines allow mileage rates, oma excessive at that, for return 
of the trust’s empty tank cars. The mileage rates, both ways, on the trust's 
tank cars pay for themselves in a period of three years, and thus are paid for 
several times over. 

The early innovation of the tank car for the transportation of petroleum in 
bulk is whese the Standard Oi] monepoly has made its vast sums of money 
through freight discriminations, which has been the sole cause of the creation 
of this monopoly and of the Standard Oil trust. That is to say, these full-loadec 
tank cars were carried by the lump sum at inconceivably low rates of freight, 
regardless of their weight or capacity, exclusively for this monopoly and trust 
without knowledge to the other shippers until exposed through public investiga 
tion, when the most astounding revelations came forth of 1600 per cent di 
crimination in favor of this monopoly over the New York Central and Hudson 
River Railroad Company. 

This need not seem incredible, when the ge State investigation commit- 
tee of New York developed these facts, that through certain written contract 
made by the trunk lines of road with the ‘‘South Improvement Company’ (Stand 
ard Oil Company), the roads to give to the Standard the same rebates on 
their competitors’ shipments that they did on their own, which ranged from 40 
cents to $1.06 per barrel on crude petroleum and 50 cents to $1.32 per barre! on 
refined. At the date of these contracts the Standard Oil Company only had jv 
per cent (now 95) of the petroleum industry of this country, while its compet 
tors had 90 per cent. Thus the Standard Oil Company received nine times as 
much for rebates on the shipment of its competitors as it did on itsown. The 
resulting effects were to carry Standard Oil free and rob the treasuries of the 
roads out of other jreight moneys in order to pay over the deficiencies, 

To-day the same men are still at the helm of the petroleum industry, but with 
different, slicker, and more secret methods of procedure, and with many more 
kinds and devious ways to discriminate against their competitors which their 
combined ingenuity has concocted and devised, which the railroads readily accep! 
and adopt; and thus it is this trust has become the greatest monopoly of the age 
end has extended its power and control over foreign countries, and the Russian 
oil fields, whose extent is greater than our own. 

It was not long since that an expert accountant discovered that $7,000,000 in 
rebates has been paid by one read, the Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fe Company, 
which would have paid 5 per cent interest on $140,000,000 of its securities. This 
sum was diverted from the lawful security holders into the unlawful hands of 
the trust shipper, and was an important factor In the bankruptcy of the road. 
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Railway receiverships are largely-due to trust freight discrimination, which 
rob the people for the benefit of the few. 

Recently (1897, authority, Interstate Commerce Commission), accidentally comes 
to light 110 per cent discriminations in favor of the Standard Oil trust, by the New 
York, New Haven and Hartford River Railroad Company, under the control at 
that time of the “ Joint Traffic Association,’”’ which was the atest combination 
and railway pool this country has known, and which had the power to enforce 
equa! rates for all, but in the case of the Standard Oil trust made special excep- 
tions of above character, conclusively establishing the fact what a legalized pool 
would mean controlled by such arch conspirators, rail and trust officials, who have 
here conspired to rob the public by the enforcement and yee of 110 per cent 
more for petroleum products than it should, because of this foul conspiracy. This 
is a criterion and vivid example of continued existing secret rebates, especially 
given to this trust, showing the immensity of its power over railways, regardless 
of the interstate-commerce act or any other act or law, moral or divine, by which 
it exacts and compels the railways to enforce high tariff rates on petroleum 

ainst its competitors, that it may the sooner destroy and ruin them and also get 
a higher price for its products, and of a rer quality. Thisis simply an exam- 
ea vivid portrayal of the power of this monopoly and trust in “ restraint of 
trade.” 

Less than two months ago the receivers of the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad 
Company, under the jurisdiction and direct orders of a United States court, wrote 
the Interstate Commerce Commission a most unique acknowledgment of their 
criminal acts, as follows: 

“The receivers of the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad Company will maintain on 
and after January 1, 1899, upon the lines operated by them, the rates, fares, and 
caseee shown on the tariffs published and filed with the Commission as required 

y law.” 

And further said: 

** We see no reason why the Commission should refuse its aid to the carriers in 
an effort to prevent competition from taking the form of illegal concessions 
through secret rates, drawbacks, rebates, and other devices.” 

That is to say, we admit aoe these gross criminal acts and under an appoint- 
ment as receivers of a rail , but on a set day ahead we now give notice we 
pro! to be honest and not further inate ourselves by these atrocious acts, 
and if our neighboring lines continue to give further “ illegal concessions through 
secret rates, drawbacks, rebates, and other devices” we will turn state’s evidence, 
and “invoke the aid of the Commission to stop it.” This is one of the prominent 
trunk lines of railway of our country, over which the Standard Oil trust ships 
large quantities of its manufactured products, and there can be no doubt what- 
ever but that this trust still continues to receive from this road large rebates from 
its shipments regardless of this announcement. It is only a few years ago I 

roved that this line had discriminated against my shipments in favor of this 
rust, aaen from 50 to 162 per cent, which preyiously had been denied by the 
officials of this line over and over again. 

This self-confessed, most bold, and extraordinary evidence from so high a 
source, and so recent, fully and completely convinces without any detailed . evi- 
dence that railroads in general, through their officials, are daily committing the 
grossest of the gross unlawful criminal acts by giving large secret rebates to 
favored shippers, of which the Standard Oil trust is the most prominent, and 
which is in ‘restraint of trade,” because of the enforced higher prices for this 
trust’s product, in gross violation of the Federal anti-trust act. 

These statements are officially confirmed by the last report of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, as follows: 

“There is probably no one thing to-day which does so much to force out the 
emal) qpemntee, and to build up those trusts and monopolies against which law 
and public opinion alike beat in vain, as discrimination in freight rates.” 

The Union Tank Line eg sae , & New Jersey corporation, and one of the con- 
stituent corporations in the rus with its several thousand tank cars and box 
cars, transports and distributes for the manufacturing com: es in the ‘ust 
their manufactured products, for the dealing members of the trust, direct to 
thousands of their local agencies } in all parts of the United States, which 
products emanate from a half dozen principal manufacturing points in that 
number of States. 

Petroleum is only produced in lo¢alities, and 95 per cent thereof in four 
States of the Union—Pennsylvania, Ohio, West Virginia, and New York; there- 
fore it necessarily becomes a business of ‘‘interstate character,’’ because of the 
natural enforced distribution of the products thereof to consumers throughout 
the other forty States and Territories. 

Thus it seems plain to me that the general business of the Standard Oil trust is 
of such “interstate character” as to warrant your department to commence at 
once immediate proceedings to suppress this the greatest of all trusts in ‘‘ restraint 
of trade or commerce among the several States and with foreign nations.” 

For years no new competitive refineries have been built; no new additions of 
consequence added to existing ones; no net ea and no dividends for pres- 
ent competing refineries. They have become practically worthless, because this 
trust has and does conspire with the railroads to do these gross, unlawful acts. 

But this trust pays annually over $30,000,000 in dividends, and has for many 
years, 

The Standard Oil trust, from the enactment of the anti-trust act, almost nine 
years ago, has boldly and defiantly disregarded its wise provisions and has ridden 
roughshod over the rights and liberties of the le, and to such an extent as 
to destroy its competitors and virtually all competition, and is thus able to dictate 
to consumers the price of its products, and is thus in “ restraint of trade.” 

In consequence of the existence of this great and unlawful combination and 
trust my business, which was of interstate character, has been ruined, my refinery 
is in a hopeless condition, shut down for almost three years, because I can not 
operate and do business against the unlawful acts of this trust, as herein narrated 
and complained of. 

Therefore, to _ Government I appeal and enter a decided and most emphatic 
protest and complaint inst the existence of the Standard Oil trust, because of 
the ruination of my business through its conspiracy with the railroads, There- 
fore I appeal to you. as the proper official of the Government, to take such 
summary and decisive action as will the soonest and most effectually “ prohibit’ 
this trust from further doing business in any of the States of the Un States. 

For humanity’s sake this Government went to war with Spain, with the loss of 
several hundred men by the bullet and disease, to relieve from bondage and 
epeaen less than a million of foreign subjects, insurgents, who no doubt were 
unduly oppressed. 

But this Government, false to the Declaration of Sadepentenee and thus false 
to its people, purposely ignores and overlooks what should be the greater 
interest the greater wel of its own 70,000,000 subjects at home, who are much 
more sorely and grievously ge ae by the great unlawful power exercised by 
the trusts, in conspiracy with the railroads, to obtain and receive from them, 
through underhanded means and criminal secrecy, the grossest of the gross 
aw ht discriminations in “restraint of trade and commerce” that the world 

nown. 

Thus, within a few years nine-tenths of the commerce of this country has 
been lodged in the hands of the trusts—to the extent of $2,702,768,900; which can 
easily be accounted for by the conspiracy existing between trust and rail officials 
to divide a larger swag or revenues through h ‘ht rates, that greater 
discriminations may accrue, while high-salaried presidents of our leading lines 
of railways are trust-certificate holders, and thus directly participate in trusts’ 
pet earnings and larger dividends to accrue, besides the consequent increased 
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valuation of their trust certificates. As proof thereof, Hugh J. Jewett ) 

dent of the Erie Railway Company, who died in March last, left to hic P's 
ae in equal shares, his holdings in the trust certificates of the a and 
Oil trust. 

It might be well to state as a side issue and special favoritism tha; ;) 
roads allow the Standard Oil trust the exclusive privilege to lay do. 
pipes in the roads’ right of way and over passenger bridges, and q\«, 
under their tracks wherever they choose to go, and as often as they pl 
out remuneration, with infinitesimal cost of pipe distribution, robbing ».,. 
of this immense and heavy tonnage, showing a most extraordinary state «ioe. 
in modern railroading.‘ — 

But, on the other hand, if a competing pipe linc, which has secure, ;, 
rights, as against railroad surface rights, makes an attempt to cross oy 
pipes under the tracks or roadbed of a railroad, then the road ‘proce: 
to drive them off their legal rights by force, and if not successfu). th, 
out injunctions, resort to all possible quibbles, technicalities, ana . 
harass and annoy, to make it as expensive as possible to the competi; 

This is in “restraint of trade.” : 

I refer to the United States Pipe Line Company, who now and for , 
have been eying to pipe oi] from wells in the oil-producing regions | 
board—New York—as does the Standard Oil trust, so as to reap the sam, 
sponding advantages of the trust—cheap pipeage rates, one-tenth 1) 
present rail rates; but they are to-day blocked on New Jersey soil by the ry 
working wholly in the interest of the Standard Oil trust to deprive the 
ilar rights already given to the trust, and without cost. Moreover, the 
power of the railroads and this trust have defeated all attempts of «, 
pipe lines from getting through the New Jersey legislature a free piy 
enacted by other States. This is in ‘‘ restraint of trade.” ; 

In conapepense of these fabulous railway freight discriminations and ox: 
special privileges, the trustees and officials of the Standard Oil trust sjjeo je 
have amassed one billion in wealth, and its results are that to-day they «; pr 
dents and directors in one-fifth of the total railway mileage of this courtr\ proof 
Poor’s Manual. 
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The interstate-commerce act provides a penalty of $5,000 fine and two years i, 
hs penny for each and every offense, and yet with about twelve years 
trial of the act, with thousands upon thousands of daily aggressions and , 
committed by both rail and trust officials, both equally guilty under the act.) 
of them has yet been landed in the penitentiary to atone for their gross 
acts, and this is the sole cause and the reason why that the act is a dead Jettor 
because of its nonobservance and enforcement. e 

Trust and rail officials are joint owners, copartners in each others’ propertios 
bonds and stocks, and are devising, scheming, and conspiring with each other: 
what extent and how slick it may be done, through criminal secrecy under cover 
of the law, to rob the producer of the soil and mine out of his honest labor an 
toil through higher freight rates, that greater discriminations, unlawful gains 
and steals may flow like a river into the plethoric purses of these arch . 
tors who are robbing the owners of the field, the forest, and the mine out of 
dreds of millions of dollars through lessened prices of their products (o the 
extent of these discriminations, while at the same time their persona! and reali 
holdings are materially depreciated in value; and this is the cause of the great 
unrest, universal complaint, and discontent. The railroads are wholly respons 
ble for this state of affairs of throwing the absolute control of production and 
distribution into the hands of the trusts. 

These arch conspirators, trust and rail officials, because of the magnitude of 
their robberies and steals, the enormity and grossness of their crimes, through 
Se piratical assaults upon the internal commerce of the country through 
criminal secret rebates, have ruined individual industrial interests, the homes 
and firesides of a nation, and thus have become greater criminals than the pirates 
of the seas or the robbers of the Rhine. 

Respectfully, yours, 


ffenses 


GEORGE RICE, 
SUPPLEMENTAL. 
MARIETTA, OnI0, Februar 


Hon. Joun W. GriGGs, 
Attorney-General, Washington, D. C. 
DEAR Str: On November 5 last I addressed you and entered a general complaint 


—- the Standard Oil trust to prohibit it from further doing business in viola- 
tion of the Federal anti-trust act, on which the Supreme Court, March 22, 1897 
decided and confirmed, in the Trans-Missouri Freight Association case, that ‘A|! 
combinations which are in restraint of trade or commerce are prohibited, whether 
in the form of trusts or in any other form whatever.” 

Lalso said that “I can furnish you abundant proof to verify and sustain my 
charge that to day it is the greatest monopoly and industrial trust in restraint of 
trade that the world has known.” 

On November 15 you replied, in part, as follows: 

“It does not appear from your communication that either yous own business or 
that of the alleged combination against which you complain is of an interstate 
character such as to give the courts of the United States jurisdiction under the 
statute mentioned.” 

Upon receipt of this letter I went to work to establish the proof, and on January 
10 1 again wrote you submitting fully in detail most important and conclusive 
facts to sustain general charge made, covering sixteen es of typewritten 
matter, and up to the present time no acknowledgment of its receipt has come 
to hand—ignored, as it were. a 

I inclose a revision of my former complaint, and not only ask, but politely 
demand from you as a representative American citizen, whom you represent in 
your official capacity as an officer of the Government, of which I am an integml 
part, backed by many millions more, that it is your solemn and imperative duty, 
under section 4 of the Federal antitrust act, to institute the necessary proceed- 
ings against said trust, as there provided as follows: ‘ 

“The several circuit courts of the United States are hereby invested with juris. 
diction > peveast and restrain violations of this act; and it shall be the duty of 
the several district attorneys of the United States, in their respective districts, 
under the direction of the Attorney-General, to institute proceedings in equity 
to prevent and restrain such violations.” 

id section also provides: . 

“And pending such petition and before final decree the court may at any me 
make such temporary restraining order or prohibition as shall be deemed just 10 


the pi 
Section 6 of the act provides: 
“Any property owned under any contract or by any combination, or pursuant 
racy (and being the subject thereof) mentioned in section | of this 
d in the course of transportation from one State to another, or to & 
foreign country, shall be forfeited to the United States, and may be seized and 
condemned by like proceedings as those provided by law for the forfeiture, 
ny and condemnation of property imported into the United States contrary 
to law.” 

Under the array of facts presented it seems to be incumbent upon you, for an‘ 
on behalf of the Government and for the benefit of its subjects, of which you are 
the sworn servant, that you should at once direct your subordinates to go «hea: 
and use such ¢ measures as the act provides, that will the soonest and most 














effectually wind up this trust, not only through the imprisonment of the violators 
thereof, but also to enjoin, forfeit, and condemn to the United States its several 
thousand tank cars and other cars, the seizure and condemnation of all oil in its 
sassage through interstate trunk lines of pipe to interior points and to the sea- 

rd, inclusive of all property in course of transportation to a foreign country, 
pelonging to the Standard Oil trust, that it may be estopped and precluded from 


further doing business in the United States. 

Recent Ohio proceedings have — and clearly established the fact of the con- 
tinued and present existence of the Standard Oil trust. 

some nine years ago, on the universal demand of the people, the Congress of 
the United States passed an enabling act, known as the Federal antitrust act, to 
relieve its subjects from then existing and constant formation é ha trusts 
and combinations by greedy and lawless freebooters, trust and rail officials, 
who lay their tribute on the internal commerce of a great nation and sequestrate 
it for their own private use and gains by reducing the price of production and 
increasing the price of consumption at their own sweet will, because not sum- 
marily dealt with as the act provides, and the resulting effects are that trusts 
have rapidly increased in numbers and capitalization, while to-day we are con- 
Hanted by an epidemic of such formations, the result of nonenforcement of the 
act by our trusted lieutenants, Government officials, who have neglected their 
sworn duty to enforce the wise and stringent provisions of said act as specially 
and particularly delegated and required to do, and by such dereliction of duty 
the act becomes a nullity and practically yoid. 

1f it had been enforced with rigor at its incipiency the then existing trusts and 
combinations would long since have disappeared, others would not have been 
formed, the poest epidemic of trusts unknown, and the great unrest and dis- 
content that has long pervaded the land would long ere this have died out and 
passed away, peace and contentment would encompass the land, for private indus- 
trial interests would have had equality of rights, the independence and status of 
mankind raised to a higher level, with more respect for the flag. 

There was a time when to be a Roman citizen was to be a king, but not so for 
Americans in these degenerate times. 

The absolute power to quickly and most effectually wind up the Standard Oil 
Trust rests in your hands, except by command of the President, and the question 
of the hour ke you or will you not observe the mandate of Congress and of 

urt? 


the Supreme : 
Respectfully, yours, 
GEO. RICE, 


DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE, 
Washington, D. C., March 14, 1899. 
Grorce Rice, Esq., — 
Marietta, Ohio. 

Sr: In your communication of November 5, 1898, after stating that you were 
engaged in the oil producing and refining business in Ohio, you requested the 
institution of proceedings by the United States against what you termed the 
Standard Oil t, to restrain further violations of the act of July 2, 1890, known 
as the anti-trust law. 

On November 15, 1898, replying to your letter, I called your attention to the fact 
that the act of July 2, 1890, to whose provisions you appealed for protection, has 
reference only to that trade or commerce which exists, or may exist, among the 
several States or with foreign nations; and that it did not appear from your com- 
munication that either your own business or that of the alleged combination 
against which you complained, is of an interstate character such as to give the 
courts of the United States jurisdiction under the statute mentioned. 

Your communications of January 10 and February 16, 1899, which assume to 
state the facts warranting a compliance with your original request, were duly 
received ana are haying proper consideration. 

Respectfully, JOHN W. GRIGGS, 
Attorney-General. 


MARIETTA, OHIO, April 17, 1899. 
Hon. Joun W. Gricas, 
Attorney-General, Washington, D. C. 


DEAR Sir: Yours of March 14 has come to hand, after two months of a delay, in 
answer to my communication of January 10, while another month has elapsed, 
making three months, while a total of five months’ time has already been con- 
sumed since November 5, when I first entered ——— to your department 
raen the Standard Oil Trust for gross violations of the Federal antitrust act 
of July, 1890, which violations have been continuous, unwarranted, and unchecked 
by ro department for a od of almost nine years, through the extreme neg- 
lect of its chief officials to prosecute the violators thereof, as particularly and 

y set forth and required to do under section 4 of said act. 
It seems to be that the Congress of the United States has delegated to you, and 


to you its supreme power in the execution of said act, in its fullness and 
entirety, wii tfearorfavor. Thereisnothing intricate in this case; itisabout as 
lain and t as daylight, because of the briefness, simplicity, and direct- 


P 

ness of the statute. An ordinary layman can easily understand and digest it, 
and with the abundant proof in — hands further delay in the consideration of 
so plain 4 case is inexcusable and entirely unnecessary, and you can rest assured 
that the people will hold you and the Administration responsible for nonaction 


Time is fast slipping by to take advantage of the usual meeting of courts and 
grand juries in the ter and early spring months, while summer vacation is 
near by, with additional unnecessary delay which should not be incurred and 


ought to be avoided so far as may be, and the offenders soon brought to book 
™ am ready to Sel tne tes bene d juries to substantiate th 
a at any e ore grand juries to substantiate the 
charges Thave made 
My several nications have been treated lightly and with indifference 
after [have taken great pele to formulate and transmit to you a plain and 
voluminous statement of facts, unquestioned and unanswered as to their corunney 
and truthfulness, and which can not successfully be gainsaid, and yet no vali 
reason or excuse is given why general prosecution and summary measures 
should not ere this have been meted out to these offenders, and thus check this 


oo and unlawful ce - its mad pea ~ levy its tribute exac- 
er uted, and exasperated people. 

Parliament Great Britain undertook to put a tax of a penny a box on 

which would have increased the revenue about half a million. 

land revolted ssa on patent Gat Ge Lo ore Gane net 

was needed the eum lamp. at woulc 

in Great Britain if thate Governmatit woold allow an Unlawful trust and 


sel 
ee 
= 


oe nation like the Standard Oil trust, through railroad conspiracy to dictate 
the rate on whereby they are enabled to lay a tribute of 333 per 
cent on the | of ing both the poor man’s house and the rich man’s 
palace in and I proyed before the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion as my own eapmcets, and recently 110 per cent rebate or freight 
Neo enation was accidently discovered in favor of this trust on the New York, 
New and Hartford Railroad Company, which, of course, increases the price 
a consumption to this extent, and is manifestly in “restraint of 

the Government of Great Britain such exposures would not be borne, 
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not an hour after it was known, and shall it be said that under the Government 
of the United States similar protection can not be had for its own citizens? 

Shall it have to be said that the Standard Oil trust is stronger than the Govern- 
ment, in defiance of all laws; that under a republican form of government, where 
the people are represented in making the laws, such a monopoly shall obtain by 
which these men are allowed to continue their gross and criminal depredations 
upon the internal and foreign commerce of a great nation, wrecking and destroy- 
ing millions upon millions of private industrial interests, making such fortunes 
as were never dreamed of since the days of the plundering of the world by the 
proconsuls of Rome? 

The question of the hour is how soon will this most important matter for the 
public welfare reach a focys, and when will you direct your subordinates, the 
several district attorneys, 76 in number, to proceed to use the most drastic and 
extreme measures, as especially a ided for in the act, to rid this country of the 
greatest monopoly and criminal trust that the world knows of in ‘restraint of 
trade?’ Its agencies, both public and private, extend to, and reach every town 
and city in the land. 

Respectfully, yours, GEO 


RICE, 


MARIETTA, OHIO, April 24, 1899. 
Hon. JoHn W. GriaGs, 
Attorney-General, Washington, D. C. 


DEAR Sir: I again call ‘your attention to the fact that five anda half months 
have elapsed since I entered complaint to your department against the unlawful 
monopoly of the Standard Oil trust, for the grossest of the gross violations of the 
Federal antitrust act, and yet I am not aware or advised that action has been 
taken thereon. I then stated that ‘I can furnish you abundant proof to verify 
and sustain my charge that to-day it isthe greatest monopoly and industrial trust, 
in restraint of trade, that the world has known.”’ 

I have duly furnished you that abundant proof, on which you have not seen fit 
to take action, and in the expectation that further delay will occur I will trans 
mit to you from time to time additional facts that may arise in my mind, showing 
more in detail the unlawfulness of this giant trust and monopoly. 

In February, 1898, a high Standard official swore that this trust was composed 
of twenty corporations, with an aggregate capitalization of $102,233,700, which at 
the market price this day of 490 on par of 100 represents a valuation of $500,945, 130, 
of which its pipe-line companies, seven in number, represent a capitalization of 
$52,455,200, more than half, and at 490 amounts to a valuation of $257,080,480, which 
does an interstate and international business of great magnitude by gathering 
up vast quantities of crude petroleum in the several oil-producing States of the 
Union and transporting same through trunk lines of pipe to the seaboard, where it 
is manufactured, two-thirds going abroad in the bulk tank steamers of the trust, 
while a small portion is consumed in the East. 

In February last (Ohio investigation) I testified that the total expense to this 
trust of gathering up crude petroleum by local pipes in the oil-producing regions, 
inclusive of interest on the investment, did not cost to exceed five cents a barre), 
and admitted by the trust because not cross-examined thereon, while the regular 
established charge is twenty cents a barrel, or four times as much, which charge 
could not be exacted and enforced, except through the extraordinary power of 
this monopoly to compel obedience to its dictation. 

Theaverage annual production of petroleum for the past two years, 1897-98, was 
51,312,183 barrels, and at 10 cents a barrel the trust would make 100 per cent 

yrofit, which even at this figure is 50 per cent too much, but based on 10 cents a 
arrel, and 10 cents a barrel overcharge, the producers of petroleum are robbed 
out of their just dues.to the extent of more hon $5,000,000 per annum, and the 
congue pays that much more for his oil, which is a monopoly “in restraint of 
trade.” 

At the same hearing, I testified that the total cost to pipe oil from the oil regions 
to the seaboard, through trunk lines of pipe, did not cost to exceed five cents a 
barrel, because of larger pumps and larger pipes, and much greater quantities 
transported through single pipes, with virtually same manual help, and my 
nen, under cross-examination, was unshaken upon this point by the trust's 
counsel, 

The present tariff rail rates on petroleum and its products from general points 
in the oil producing and manufacturing centers of the oil regions to the sea- 
board, New York, is 16} cents per 100 pounds, and present pipeage rates are 
exactly the same, through a most foul, concerted conspiracy agreement between 
the railroads and the Standard Oil trust to maintain an equality of rates, 450 per 
cent greater than they should be, as subsequentiy shown, 

To-day it costs the independent refiner 66 cents a barrel to transport a barre] of 
oil, 50 gallons in wooden packages of 400 pounds, no other means provided for 
him, from the oil regions to the seaboard, and a pro rata rate on a barrel of crude 
42 gallons would cost 55 cents a barrel or eleven times more than it costs to pipe 
it. The pipe line charge should not be to exceed 10 cents a barrel, which would 
be a hundred per cent. profit, and with 45 cents a barrel overcharge is an excess 
of 450 per cent. ainwinl pipe and rail freight discrimination, because of this 
unlawful, conspired monopoly. Two-thirds of total production is sent to the sea- 
board, or $4,208,122 barrels, average past two years, and at 45 cents a barrel over- 
charge amounts to the sum of $15,393,654 annually, interstate public highway rob- 
bery and steal, in the transportation of petroleum through the connivance and 
conspiracy of rail and trust officials, who are in command of our railways, and 
of this trust, who have acquired their great monopoly power by unlawful means, 
and exercise it to the extreme to capture and sequestrate unto themselves this 
great industry, which evidently is in gross violation of the Federal antitrust act 
and a huge monopoly “in restraint of trade.” 

The average annual production past two years of Lima oil, second-grade crude, 
and which sells at about one-third less than best grade, was 18,399,661 barrels, and 
it is supposed that at least one-half of this amount, or 9,199,830 barrels, is piped 
from the Lima oil fields to the trust’s refineries located at Whiting, Ind., suburb 
of Chicago, on the lake. The rail rate is 10 cents per 100 pounds, or 40 cents a bar 
rel, on 400 pounds, or at the rate of 33,4, cents per barrel of 42 gallons of crude, and 
allowing 5 cents a barrel for pipage leaves 28, cents per barrel overcharge, 
ou ng to the sum of $2,631,151, and which is also a monopoly “in restraint of 
trade.”’ 

The Standard Oil trust, because of their unlawful monopoly, exacts and robs 
the producer out of 2 barrels of oil on each hundred, from actual measured quan- 
tity in the producers’ tank, on the flimsy plea and pretext that at some future 
time said oil will shrink that much. The average annual production of petro 
leum for past two years, 1897-98, being 51,312,183 barrels, this deduction amounts 
to 1,026,243 barrels of oil on white sand and Trenton rock production, and at the 
average market price for both kinds of crude past two years, 733 cents per barrel 
of 42 gallons, or 1} cents per gallon, amounts to the sum of $756,845 that is annu 
ally robbed from the producer because unable to prevent it, and which is “in 
restraint of trade.” 

This makes a total sum of $23,781,650 that is filched from an unwilling people 
in higher-priced oils, because our Government officials are supine, do not execute 
the act as uired, are responsible therefor, and yet let these marauders continue 
and’extend their scope of action, to exact their unlawful gains from off an op- 
pressed and downtrodden race; and oh, ye gods and goddesses, how much longer 
will the people stand such dereliction of official duty! 

In this connection it might be well to state as an eye opener and for a sample, 
the enormous unlawful profits and the acquisition of untold wealth as represented 
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by the trust’s business of last two years, 1897-98. As shown above, the average | authority throughout every part of the territory and over all the peop! 
cost of the crude was 1} cents per m, pipage from wells to refineries one- | nation.” 
fourth of a cent, and the trust can refine it for one-fourth of a cent a ion, mak- What his Sunginatien pintaat as possible in the line of monopoly has 
ing a total of 2} cents per gallon total ecst in its manufactured state forall grades | more than surpassed during the brief period which has elapsed since ho ),.. 
of refined, including those sold at extreme prices under fancy-brand names, so | his vigorous protest. ' 
that the eonsumer can easily figure what the enormous percentage of profit this The q what avail is a national power with its sovereign authori: 
trust makes. officials to execute the law, allow such unlawful combinations to ox 
In continuation of the monopolistic powers exercised this trust, it is com- | continue, while many more are daily formed. The greatest commercial ¢¥'! , 
mon report in the oil regions, and is true, that they absolutely regulate the | dayisin the mon 'y power of present formation of trust combinations {));. 
production of petroleum by the price are on the crude through ownership | quantity carried that enables trust officials to criminally conspire and co)|\\). 
of 95 per cent of the pipe lines and pure of 95 per cent of all the ernde oil | rail officials to control absolutely and most effectually the arteries of oom 
roduced. When they need more production, they commence gradually to raise | through high tariff and compulsory dictatorial freight rates that greater | 
he price, until their necessary wants are supplied, which is evidenced by the ET eee additional burden. A prominent >; 
stability of net stocks of leum on hand, there i yt 732,101 barrels of | moter of trust combinations has just informed me that they only want | 
an increase, January 1, , over January 1, and 1,239,069 barrels of an | about three-fourths of an industry, which is significant, beca llo 
increase, Jan 1, 1898, over Jonuary 1, 1897. hen their wants are over- | plausible assertion of free and open competition, while the covert 
supplied, then they commence to reduce the price of crude, but not on refined y absorb confiscate the balance of the corpo 
fcr home consumption, unless some radical emergency should arise, thus widen- | tive interests who would not go into the combination or could not se}j ¢}), 
ing the differences between crude and refined, and thus largel ae their | properties at actual worth, subsequently ascertained their fatal mista’. ,,, 
unlawful profits through the power and force of monopoly, which is “in obliged to succumb to the inevitabie and freeze-out process, ta). 
restraint of trade.”’ they can get under this modern and piratical method of unlawful war; 
This trust hag already entered into the monopoly and subsidization of the edi- | which conspiracy, bribery, and on are the t features. 
torial columns of the pomapepess of the country, and pay high prices for leading American citizen whose business has been ruined by the trust m.), 
laudatory articles, written by trust agents, as recently ex in the Ohio State | power of the Standard Oil trust “in restraint of trade,” and who has proidiieo.) 
investigations. This is quite praiseworthy for an association of such wealth and | to you voluminous and incontrovertible facts to sustain the charge, | «\, 
ae to resort to such despicable means to influence publie opinion in their } know when es ae be commenced to oust this trust {roy 
vor. further doing business in the States of America. You have the fu)! gn) 
lam anxiously await _— action upon the complaints produced, and hope | exclusive power of the Government at reas to easily and quickly ca: 
game will not further be delayed on so grave and important a matter as this is. this ouster into effect, the act makes it imperative on you so to do, and the 
Kespectfully, yours, question of the hour is, How soon will this be carried mto effect; and if : 
GEO. RICE. not? I await your y. 
Respectfully, yours, GEO. RIC 


M ARI 200 
Hon. Jomy W. Grices. aman, Sem, Say 5, 1. Astor house, New YorxK, May 


Attorney-General, Washington, D. C. President Wm. Foe a 
have ~ poe rene eat a ee, pasvets, DEAR Sir: Being the Chief Executive of the nation, the President of the | 
the law against the unJawfu! existence of ‘he hay mm Oil trust, asa trust mo- | Statesof America, elected by the yle to safeguard the public interests, | 
y of the first magnitude “in restraint of trade,” for the grossest of the to you as one of its native born for justice and equality of rights to wh 
a criminal violations of the Federal : herent tas entitled toasafreeborn American citizen. I entermy protest, and thisa x 


antitrust act, a continuation 
most years ware or advised that action been complaint, to whom it should not have been necessary for me to have ap) 
— aN was hes taken 3 foree of are ae me to » am one * ta — atten nt 
The of the hour is how much longer the public will stand this | Cet!” com) ts and facts that warrant me in so doing. xX months ago 
these made general complaint 2 of Justice, followed by several mor 
oo tyrannical exactions under a expposed free and enlight- | 42.45) casuiainesof the existence of that well-known trust monop..., 
that I was an acute sufferer thereby, m) 
8) down for the three years owing to 
y its collusive conspira 
which it has done. r 
Ge fully and Tier mr cence 
Imy charges that 
trust is the greatest monopoly “in restraint of ' 
that the world has which restraint has been continuous for almost nin 
violation. of the Federal antitrust act of July 2, 1890, and yet « 
of Seon or advised that action has been 
this is the reason that I Sa and call your atten 
aialeiathiie ’ jesse ou Bees bean takes by the dees eens amen 
. ‘e e@ vernmen rid this cour 
by this See — effects of this trust. I can not possibly conceive how t! 
organized in the United States, the ‘Joint h fabulous unlawful wealth should stand asa bar to th: 
association excepted petroleum from the rate- and justice for one and all, without fear or favor, but if : 
—- “to be subject to special contract,” institutions are a failure. , 
a . ) which was ; declaration of th pay are a ee ee: th 
xtent cent, and which Seamenaans e now resto power in the past that 
i ae ie eee doubt present canatiogian ee a to all combinations of capital organized in trusts, or otherwise, 
binations are engineered — based upon this, the all-absorbing ele- | °°? arbitrarily the conditions of trade among our citizens.’ 
ment and safety to investors, by ion Commpetitess and willbe shut | 1 #wait —— amp. RIC] 
out and have no show. William H. was a -born prophet when tfully, yours, pew). Ki 
he in his testimony before the Hepburn commiltee August 27, 1879, 
officials: EXECUTIVE MANSION, 
Washington, May 6, 1399 
to acknow the receipt of your lect 
you that it has been referred for the consider! 


J. A. PORTER 
“Secretary to the Presi! 


MARtErra, Onto, May 15, / 


Attorney-General, Washington, D. C. 
Dex Stn: I again remind you of the fact that more than six montlis |: 

passed since I entered complaint to your ineluding sever 
additional complaints for the of the law again: 
existence of the well-known and well-defined trust monopoly «0 
 bination—the Standard Oi! trust—and at this late date I am not aware or 
taken. to rid“this country of its baneful ¢{! '- 
be done if measures are used, as specially 

anti-trust act. it. have to be said that th 
‘the Government going to allow these offenders (0) 
without check or limit? Are the peopl: ‘» 
Government official refuses '» 
this incubus? I ask from you = 
complaints to are based on soll 

ineontrovertible, anit the question 0! 
particular case as well as others; a0\ || 


GEO. RICE. 
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Wasuincron, D. C., May 31, 180°. 
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to me the correspond: 
to the requested 
approved Ju!) 
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of November 5, 15°, 
by Acting Attorncy- 
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hards, No. 8247, 1898, 8. G., also his letter of January 10, 1899; also his 

General Re a letter of February 16, 1899; your reply of March 14, 1899; 

te letters of April 17, April 24, May 1, and May 15, 1899, to which no reply 

also vet been ‘ved, and also his letter to the President under date of May 

has as yot beerthe letter of the President to him under date of May 6, to the effect 
5 instnat letter had to your office for consideration. 

a the letter of the Solicitor-General, under date of November 15, it was stated 

. it does not from the communication of Mr. Rice under date of Novem- 

be 5, 1898, not chther hisown business or that of the alleged combination against 

h 


was of an interstate character; in your communication 
his , and so far as I can gather from the cor- 
seems to be raised by the Department to the 
of Mr. Rice against what is generally known and 
in open and audacious 
th 1 Stat This’ + 0 yo 
d commerce among the severa es. as I say, is a matter of 

of rae: knowledge, and so universally iterated and reiterated in the public | 
that it has become a “ matter of astonishment and concern ” that the law 
press, tnt the Government have not already, of their own motion, made persist- 


ea airy the facts and already demonstrated that the law would reach the 
es to 2 and commerce ted by this combination, which has been 
formed under & mutual organizing a successful cmmeieer, or that the 
Jaw is unable to reach and the remedy which was intended by the legislature. 
call your attention to reports of the debates in Congress and the reports 
of Con committees, from which it appears that the aim of the legisla- 
tion was to suppress such lies and the ent injuries to trade, which 
been by the Standard trust, and which had been 


ig that the law in 

here complained of, it would seem to 
of the Government to show by judicial decision 

legislate y upon this su t, 
upon the books, without adverse ndi- 
can not be ‘ 
of the Supreme rt, particularly in the cases of 
Trans-Missouri apc. Joint Traffic associations, it can hardly be claimed that 
necessary vitality. 
discussed this question solely with reference to what I have 
law officers of the Government to do of their own 
this, with a view to secure prompt action, my client 


& 


Oil trust exists under a contract, combining a very large 
producersand refiners in the United States; this contract 
reeord and is easily obtainable by the Department; it 
se aitilen af meben be, a contract to control prices, annihilate 
vals, . 

2. Said trust has been formed and is engaged in an injurious restraint of inter- 
state trade; and can readily be obtained in regard to the control of the 
oil from the oil-producing regions to the seaboard, and I specify 

mt one instance and by no means the most im- 
the — of this trust in interstate commerce; one 
of the contraeting parties In the combinaticn is the corporation known as “The 


= 


Tide Water and Oil Comparty,”’ another is ‘The Crescent Pipe Line and Oil 
Company” (w merged into the trust about four years since); another is 
“The Line y,” also in the trust, and these three corpora- 
tions are tion of oil from Ohio, West Virginia, 


the transporta 
through the intervening States to the Eastern seaboa 
Mp successful conspiracy, controls in the public 
of the crude oil, but also the prices of petroleum 


rd. 


s U this charge I a fact which has come within my own 

the said trust has arbitrarily and successfully 

bled the of naphtha in the public market. To-day the price of naphtha 

is more than Son tham it was on the Ist of January last, and this 

increase of price is due entirely to the manipulation of the Standard Oi! trust. 

Under the reeent in are Washington for the lighting of about 1,300 

naphtha street cost to the city, om aceount o etme 

, as above amounts to more than $5,000 perannum, and I am credibly 

nformed that under a recent letting in Chicago the increased cost in that line of 
business 

4. Itis from the records of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 


sion that this: monopoly has such a far-reach wer that it is able to 
effect iiscrimiatory eight rates mada fos tusesetene uhibioonte 

in making these specific charges, and offering 
that there are not other and more violations of the law, or 


monopoly the purview of the statute. 
It is now several months since my client called the attention of the Depart- 
ment to his just cause of complaint, which you state, on March 14 last, was 
“having consideration.” I assume, therefore, that it wili not be long 
before a ceneownmaer will be returned, and I may be pardoned to suggest that 
the President considered the matter of the enforcement of the antitrust law to 
ee eee ae as to induce him to make a = for his 
Adm in that enforcement at the time of his inauguration. 
ust isthe most l ofall, I have the honor to be, very respectfully, 
Your obedient servant, 
A. G. SAFPORD, 
Attorney for Geo. Rice. 


1416 F Streer NW., 
Washington, D. C., June 19, 1899, 


May last, I addressed you a letter with reference to 
7 Rice against the Standard Oil trust, to which I have 
I nes waaay Se ier wesrnneives ond 
with to contents of the letter, may be expected 


A. G. SAFFORD, Attorney. 


OFFICE OF THE ATTORNEY-GENERAL, 
Washington, D. C., June 20, 1899. 
D.C. 
duly received. The matter referred to has been 
Selicitor-General Richards, who has had gereral 
Sherman Act for this Department. Mr. Richards is at 


SeaMar WE bad selnatve tothe cunjees, rkteh, on you mnt be 
Telative to the su Ww as you m 


JOHN W. GRIGGS, Attorney-General. 
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WASHINGTON, D, C., July 20, 1890 
Hon. Jonn W. Gricas, 
Altorney-General, Washington, D. C. 

DeaR Str: Referrizg to your favor of the 20th of June last, I have to say t 
the complaint of Mr. Rice 
since November 5, 1898. 

I concede the importance of the questions invobred and their demand for a 
careful investigation, but insist that the fact of their importance demands a 
prompt as well as a thorough investigation, and a proper consideration requires 
something other than an indefinite — mement, 

[am constantly being requested by Mr. Rice to urge your office to take appro- 
priate action, and I desire to know when I can assure him that its consideration 
will be entered upon and whether you desire any data from him, 

Yours, very truly, 


hat 
as been before the Solicitor-General, Mr. Richards 


A. G. SAFFORD, Alforney. 

I AM FIRMLY CONVINCED THAT IF THE QUESTION WERD SUBMITTED TO 
THEM ON A REASONABLY CLEAR I8SSUB AN OVERWHELMING MAJORITY 
OF THE AMERICAN PEOPLE WOULD SHOW THEMSELVES RAGER TO DEMON- 
STRATE THEIR MORAL SOUNDNESS BY WASHING THEIR HANDS OF THIS 
BLOODY INIQUITY, AND BY THUS MAKING IT MANIFEST TO ALE THE 
WORLD THAT THEY ARE AN HONEST AND A JUST PEOPLE, AND THAT THE 
REPUBLIC OF WASHINGTON AND LINCOLN STILL LIVES. 


[Speech of Hon. Carl Schurz in Cooper Institute, May 24, 1900, as reported in 
New York Evening Post. | 


I have long been, and am now, firmly convinced that if the facts and ten- 
dencies of the imperialistic policy carried on by our Government were well iu- 
quired into and fully understood by the American people, and then submitted 
toa r vote on their own merits for approval, that policy would be in- 

antly spurned by the intelligence as well as the moral sense of an over- 
whelming majority of our citizenship. Its defenders, well aware of this, 
therefore e a special effort to mislead that intelligence and moral sensu 


by the pretense that their o mts, the anti-imperialisis, pusillanimously 
refuse to meet the responsibilities devolved wpon us by the late Spanish war, 
and Se responsibilities can be discharged only by a virtual continu- 
ance 


present ; 
This I eimphatically deny. Let us see what our true responsibilities are, 
and how they should be met. To this end we mnst first remember what has 

med. In April, 1898, we went to war with Spain for the sole purpose, 
as Congress proc. to the world by a solemn resolution, of rescuing from 
oppressive misrule a population struggling for freedom and independence 
Con not only positively disclaimed any intention to annex to this Re 
public the territory inhabited by that population, but declared that tho 
people of Cuba ‘are, and of right ought to be, free and independent —in 
other words, that Spain, by her oppressive misrule, had not only morally but 
actually forfeited her sovereignty over that country. This was the affirma 
tion of a principle. 

Then came Dewey's victory in Manila Bay. The case of the Philippine 
Islands was in all essential respects identical with that of Cuba. Their peo 
ple had also been strugglingagainst Spanish oppression, like the Cubans, and 
if the Cubans, aceording to the declaration of Voneren were, and of right 
ought to be, free and independent," so surely were the a xine Islanders; 
and if 8 had, according to our proclaimed doctrine, mo y and actually 
forfeited her sovereignty over Cuba, se she had forfeited her sovereignty 


over the Philippines. 

But the claim of the Philippine Islanders as to their independence was in 
facteven much str rthan that ofthe Cubans. Dewey invited and brought 
the chief leader of the Philippine insurgents to the scene of action. With 
Dewey’s aid and under his eyes that chief organized a ey ay army of 30,000 
men; he proclaimed the Philippine republic, hoisted the flag of that repub 
lic on his armed vessels, and set up a civil government which, according to 


the imperialist Barrett's testimony, compared in some of its important parts 

favorably with that of Japan. 
The Filipino army then, while our land forces were gradually arriving, 
ing many 


uickly cleared the interior of the country of the Spaniards, t 
of them ers, and so hemmed in on the land side the Spanish 
rrison of Manila that it cowld neither receive reenforcements nor escape 
to the interior. In other words, the Filipinos acted most efficiently as our 
allies, crippling the Spanish power as we could not have crippled it with our 
force then at hand: and they were practically recognized as our allies, even 
to the extent of having turned over to them Spanish prisoners taken in a 
common enterprise. : 

And while so profiting from their action as our allies, we—I do not say 
officially promised them their independence—but we did what morally 
amounted to the same thing; we permitted them to believe that in fighting 
on the same side with us they were Sighting for their own independence; we 
permitted them to helieve this until we had troops enough on the field to 
make us masters of the situation. 

What happened then? We took Manila, summoning the Spanish com- 
mander to surrender on the very ground, among others, that he was hemmed 
in on the land side by the Piliptvos. And then we proceeded to concinde a 
peace treaty with Spain. That treaty was to decide the fate of the Philip- 
pine Islanders. The Filipinos, our a whom we had permitted to believe 
that they were fighting or their independence. asked to be heard. 

We slammed the door in their faces. And behind their backs we extorted 
or ht, as you like, from Spain, the common enemy, the sovereignty over 
our al the same —-. in the Cuba precedent, we had af- 
firmed to have been forfeited pain and rightfully to belong to the people 
of the country. And now we recognize that sovercignty. as still possessed 
by Spain, the common enemy, although we knew that os eould not de 
liver any t of it, having not only morally but actually lost it; and we 


~ 


perfor this amazing act of treacherous self-stultification in order to 
make our late allies our subjects because we coveted their land 

Thus we deliberately turned our loudly vaunted war of liberation anil 
humanity into a war of conquest, which, to adopt President M: 


Kinley's own phrase, was in the extreme sense an act of “criminal aggres 
sion’’—for there was no element of criminality lacking. We did not stop 
with the diplomatic betrayal. Weeks before that treaty with Spain acquired 
any color of legal force by the assent of the Senate President McKinley 
issued an order to our Army—the notorious ‘ benevolent-assimilation or- 
der” —assuming that our sovereignty over the Philippines did actually exist, 
and directing the Army to enforce it all over the archipelago—as flagrant a 
usurpation of power as was ever committed. , 

That order was of so inflammatory a character. so clear a declaration of 
bay en the Filipinos demanding freedom and independence, that General 
Otis, with alarm the consequences it would bring on, tried to sup 
pressit. But through a subordinate it became known to the Filipinos, and 
t understood it asit was—a declaration of war against them. Then tho 
con wantonly provoked by the President's order came. We destroyed 
by force the government the Filipinos had set up—a very respectable gov- 
ernment, as all competent witnesses testify—a far better government than 
the insurgent Cubans ever had. 
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We carried death and desolation into the towns and villages of our late 
allies. We killed many, many thousands of them, and still go on killing them 
at the rate of 1,000 to 1,500 a month for no other reason than that, as we call 
it. they refuse to submit to our covensignta: but as it may in truth be called, 
for no other reason than that our former allies object to being sold and bought 
like a herd of cattle, and that they still demand that liberty and independ- 
ence to which, by the principle we ourselves had affirmed in the case of Cuba, 
they are rightfully entitled. 

Some time ago in a public speech I challenged the defenders of our Ad- 
ministration to point out in the whole history of the world a single act of 
perfidy ever committed by any republican government more infamous than 
that which has thus been committed by our Government against our Fili- 
pino allies. That challenge has remained unanswered to this day. I now 
renew it. I call wpon them all—from the highest to the lowest—members of 
the Cabinet, and Senators and Representatives who tell us that the honor 
and best interests of the country demand us to approve and sustain such 
things; and the bishops to whom the moral aspects of the case should be of 
some consequence; and the laymen who listen to them—lI call upon them all 
to show me in a)] the annals of mankind a similar instance of more knavish 
treachery. Let them answer me if theycan. And then let them tell me 
what the responsibilities are wing from such conduct. 

Is there any doubt about the facts? They are history. There has indeed 
been some quibbling as to whether the Filipinos were really our allies. That 
the Government did not give them the title of allies is true enough. But 
did we not use their services as those of allies so long as their services were 
of any advantage tous? Did we not practically treat them as allies durin 
that time, even to the extent of recognizing them as entitled to the charge o 
prisoners taken from the common enemy by the aid of ourarms? And did 
not our using them as our allies, and our profiting bed services as our 
allies, impose upon us the moral obligation to respect them as our allies? An 
unscrupulous pettifogger may dispute that, but a man of honor will not. 
Let the imperialists answer. 

There has also been some guibbling as to our having promised them inde- 
pendence. That we did not in forma! official declaration promise them inde- 
_eoeee is true enough. But did we not, while we were using them as al- 

ies, and profiting from their service as allies, know that they believed they 
were fighting for their own independence, and that they would not have 
fought on the same side with us against the common enemy if they had be- 
lieved otherwise? And did we ever during that period honestly tell them 
that they were mistaken? And as we did not tell them this while using them 
as allies, was not that moraily as and binding a promise as if it had been 
written down, signed, sealed. and delivered? Again, an unscrupulous petti- 
fogger may quibble about this, but an honest man, a gentleman, will not. 
Let the imperialists answer. 

What. then, is our responsibility growing out of this state of facts? I may 
be told that this is an extreme and unpractical view of the case; that we must 
deal with ——- as they are; that we have got the Philippines now; that the 
only thing to be considered now is what to do with them; and that all that 
preceded our getting them is a mere “academic question,”’ useless to discuss. 
An academic question, indeed! It may be a very inconvenient question to 
the imperialists, but that does not make it merely academic. It must be dis- 
cussed to exhibit the moral as: of thecase. Letuslook atit. In the first 
place, we have not got the Philippines yet. We are still fighting and killing 
people, our late allies, to get control of them. Ali we have got is, as I have 
shown, not a moral and r —_— but merely a technical title—such a title as 
an unscrupulous corporation wrecker may, by legal quirks and technicalities 
and treachery and force get to the property of the stockholders. 

But suppose we had won actual possession of the Philippines. Would that 
— the ered eeere of the ee E we have them Foote. te veow - 
the way we go m,in possession of stolen goods—goods o ni y fraud, 
treachery, aud brutal force. We know the goods are stolen goods, for we 
have stolen them ourselves. When we remind the imperialists of that fact, 
the answer is substantially this: “S us the useless discussion of that 
academic question. Suppose the are stolen. Then the generation of 
those goods devolves upon us new responsibilities which in the first place re- 
quire us to keep the stolen goods.” 

Is this really the first demand of the new responsibility of the great Amer- 
ican Republic? I have always believed that the Republic of Washington and 
Lincoln should and would always ae it as the first and highest respon- 
sibility to give to the world an example of good faith and paeeees justice in 
the recognition of the rights of others, be they ever so humble. 

Uniess [ am al ther wrong in this belief, our true responsibilities in the 
case of the Philippines demands not that we regard it as a mere emic 

uestion how we got them, or that we should keep the stolen goods under 
the sanctimonious pretense of benevolent p but that, as an honest and 
righteous people, we should restore them to their rightful owners, and to se- 
cure, so far as it is in our power, those owners in the on of them. 

A most startli cent to justify the retention of the foe and 
the subjugation of their inhabitants has recently been made by op Pot- 
ter, when he said in a public on this matter: “If my son should come 
to me and -y he pr to marry a yours Crome woman with seven chil- 
dren, I would call him a greatass. But if he hed come to me and said he had 
already contracted such a marriage, I should still to maintain intimate 
relations with him. What we have done in the Ph has established 
just such a relation as that, and it would be asource of national mortification 
f we gave up our bilities because we find them difficult.” 

With due respect, be it said, no illustration would be more unhappy. It 
might fit if the creole woman with her sevén children had run r our son 
entreating him to her, or if she had at least willingly consented to his 
proposal of marriage. t what is ;the truth? The poor woman is desper- 
ately struggling against our son's erous embrace, and our sow is ae 
disch arging his “responsibility ’ to the children by killing them at a rapi 
rate because they resist the shameful subjugation of their mother. 

Not very long ago the bishop, keenly appreciating the moral and political 
tendencies of cur im ic policy, told his fi that the main question 
was not what we would do with the “fruits of our ” but rather 
what they would do with us. One of the first things they have already done 
with us, it seems, is so to benumb our moral sense and to confuse our moral 
principles as to make us capable of cheating our own consciences by putting 
aside the question of right or wrong in what we have done as a mere ‘‘aca- 
demic question” no longer to be discussed, because it is done, and of readily 
accepting that which exists, however wrongful, degrading 


, and 
simply because it exists. 

{ would humbly t that this is a rather serious thing for teachers of 
religion and m y to contemplate. They t earnestly consider 
whether, when we have done wrong, it is not our Christian duty to t the 
wrong to the utmost of our power; tbat this is inexorably demanded by our 
first responsibility as a nation, and that it would, in the bishop's w in- 
deed, be a “source of mortification if we gave up that responsibility 
because we find it difficult.” responsi the imperialists have 

to meet face to face. 


either not the will or not the courage ’ 
to be met? No sensible man can doubt that we 
the Filipinos, just as we have had no war with 
the Cubans, if we had, after defeating the simply applied to the 


rous, 


spirit of the en 


Philippine Islands the same principles which we have applied to Cu) 
is, if we had frankly and sincerely at the start recognized the P},;);, tt 
Islanders as entitled to their freedom and independence, and then ov...) 2” 
in good faith to aid them in setting up un independent governmen: .) 00" 
the world know that we would not permit any other power to intey+, 
them, which would have been quite sufficient for their protection. _ 
Nor will any sensible person doubt that if we, even to-day, after a)) y) 
has happened, proclaimed it to be our sincere and fixed intention with rc. 
to them to treat the mw my Islanders on the same basis of right as +) gare 
which we have promised to treat the Cubans, the abominable .)....¢.°" 
would cease at once, and although much natural distrust would hayet,\. 
overcome, friendly relations with the islanders could be establishe .:.° 
substantially the same desirable results as we might have had more «jy... 
by honorable and statesmanlike conduct at the beginning. Who },. /)) 
a to deny this? Is there any sound reason why this most righ;,,, 
and rational policy should not be adopted? ee 
By some it is said that the establishment of an independent governmen: ;, 
the Philippines would at once be followed by bloody anarchy; that th... 
people would forthwith begin to cut one another's throats, and that to...” 
vent this we had to destroy the native government, which at the tiy ot . 
in a considerable portion of the country in peaceful operation, and that jy. 
dentally we had therefore to cut their throats ourselves. A more giyast), 
mockery than this objection can hardly be imagined. In the first place ¢) is 
prediction of bloody anarchy is a mere geen, without any proof. ce 
But even if it were well founded, will any imperialist have the har lihood 
to pretend that those people would in their internal broils have killed aj 
as many, or one-tenth as many, as we have killed andare killing to subjugate 
them? Can we, who have been and are slaughtering them by the thousands 
with no end in prospect, can we presume to refuse to them independence on 
the ground that there may be disorders that may cost some of them their 
lives? Can hypocrisy be more impudent and disgusting? : 
It is also said that there are great difficulties in the wer of their having an 
independent government, differences of tribes and the like, and that thors 
fore they can not be left to govern —emeetree. Admiral Dewey, emphatic. 
ally and repeatedly, from his knowledge of them, pepagunced them far more 
capable of self-government than the Cubans. Butif the Cubans are less ¢q 
pable than the Philippine Islanders, must we therefore give up our efforts to 
secure independent government to that island? 


No doubt there are difficulties in the way; but I venture to say that at 
present the greatest of those difficulties is in ourselves. There are iwo ways 
to approach the solution of sucha problem. One is to take the problem jp 
hand with a sincere desire that it be solved. Then many of ‘the difficult 
which at first sight —S most formidable will be found not to be insur. 
mountable at all toan honest, intelligent,and persevering effort to overcome 
them. The other way to approach the problem is with no sincere desire ty 
solve it, or even with the desire that it be not solved. Then difficulties are 
diligently looked for and magnified until they appear so great that the task 
of overcoming them seems hopeless. 


Here is the trouble with our imperialists. Determined to make the P)i!- 
ippine Islanders our subjects, they find no end of reasons to show that those 
people can not be their own masters. Nothing would be easier than to con- 
vince anyone d to be so convinced that the Cubans, or the Mexicans, 
or the Chileans are incapable of maintaining decent independent govern 
sponte, ane that therefore we must rulethem. Why, it might even be shown 
that the people of New York City, or of Philadelphia, or of Chicago, have 
proved themselves unable to govern themselves, and that the conduct of 
ene aestaye governments must therefore be intrusted to somebody else 

tter fitted. 


But let us once resolve with perfect good faith to aid the Philippine Island- 
ers in constructing an independent government suitable to their conditions, 
and let us have men in power who are honestly determined to accomplish 
that end, and the difficulties will rapidly diminish. Of course, the Philip- 
pines will not have an ideal republican government. We have not, for that 
matter. But let us honestly *L ther, and they can get an independent 

vernment as good as that of Mexico, and better than those of most of the 
South American Republics. They would probably have such a govern. 
ment now had we not perfidiously drowned it in blood. 

The fine pretense that we must subjugate them in order to teach and 
secure to them honest government is perhaps not as proudly insisted upon 
to-day as it was amonth ago. It is not too much to say that the recent dis 
closures in Cuba have a/‘ivertised our disgrace in that respect to the whole 
world more € ly than it had ever been advertised before. Nor can we 
flatter ourselves with the belief that the Cuban instance is an isolated on 
Some time ago General Otis issued an order apesnes evil practices in our ad 
ministration of things in the Philippines which clearly indicated that our 
service there was honeycombed with corruption. 

Neither is this surprising + official experience in the conduct of Indian 

nterior, taught mesome pertinent lessons. Why 
ficult to prevent corrupt practices in the Indian agencies’ 


lat 


and le+ 


With 


at 


affairs, as Sesvetery, of the 
is it so especially d 
For two reasons: First, because these officers are comparatively far removed 


from the observation of the Government and of the public; and secondly, be 
cause a good many of our ple have very little regard tor the rights and 
interests of so-called inferior races, and consider cheating and rob)ing such 


asa vee of the superior being. 
To such men the Philippine Islander is only a “nigger,” and the Cuban 


and Porto Rican but little better; and finding themselves in the transmarine 
dependencies, much farther away from governmental public observa 
tion than even an Indian agent is, they always be apt to regard these de- 
pendencies as fair fields for plundering operations. The idea that our 


Senin, ae me a seminary.of political virtue is, therefore, 4 
y 
accoun 


tesque one. Most of the rascalities practiced there we shail, on 
of the distance, never know. But in all probability enough will be- 
come known to produce an incalculably mischievous effect upon the natives, 
and to ex Saas to the ridicule and contempt of mankin« 
It w require strictest kind of civil-service system, covering all 
sone and a most rigorous enforcement of it, to counteract such ten- 
encies and temptations. How much of such a system we may expect from 
an Administration which, in spite of the solemn pledges and protestations 
of its and of the President himself, has so much demoralized tlic sy*- 
tem which airendy exits by opening all sorts of facilities in it to the invasion 
of spoils politics I leave you to judge. —_ 

- On the whole, that pharisaical cant which was used to envelop this wicked 
and wanton war of “criminal sagresmion | cguinst the Filipinos in the guise 
of humanitarian purpose has very much subsided. It could not stand against 
the facts in the case. The declaration of the Administration leader in the 
House of tatives that we want to make all the money we can out of 
the Phili and the equally brutal appeals of put forth by the 

are by this time generally taken to reveal the true 


Now, Iam myself very much in favor of the largest ble expansion of 
high principles, we me phew ae ne ee we Bos tend repudiate the 
com: villain: ons great American public, é 
— ’ traying our allies, and slanghter untold thousands 
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22 catia 
ple who only stand up for the principles to which we ourselves 
nal existence? 
OF Our tae and in publicly challenged the imperialists to deny the fact 
hat we might eee kad in the Philippines for the mere asking all the coaling 
: tions and commercial facilities, and all the civilizing agencies, and all the 
ow | “footholds” for our Asiatic trade we may reasonably desire, if we 
had treated the Philippine Islanders justly as to their right to independence 
No imperialist, to my nowledge, has ever denied this. 
Task them now whether there can be any doubt that we can have all these 
accommodations and facilities and privileges to-day without striking a fur- 
ther blow, if we sto the present iniquitous slaughter by honestly and effec- 
tually recognizing their right to independence. Who doubts this? Who, 
then, will der. that even from the legitimate commercial point of view our 
treatment of the Philippines is as uncalled for and wanton as it is cruel, 
treacherous, and disgraceful, and that we can still correct the colossal blun- 
der we have made by doing justice as an honest nation if we only resolve to 


dopo! af, there may be some persons expecting to make more money out of 
the Philippines if we enengete them at the cost of ever so much blood and 
the asad . and then rule them by a substantially despotic sway. But who 
are they? Not the ple at large, especially not the laboring masses, but a 
favored few. And here I invite the especial attention of our conservative 
fellow-citizens who are so much alarmed at the poasiesity that the political 


of innocent 


les in this democracy—a democracy working through universal suf- 
— may dev into a struggle of the ery against the rich, 
d of imperialistic policy will be to 


ve they considered how apt this kin 
incite and hasten such a development? What was it that so powerfully 
aroused the masses of the American people about the law denying the Porto 
Ricans free trade with the United States? It was the sudden revelation of 
what imperialism really is—the arbitrary rule of one poops over another; it 
was the breach of promise of freedom and prosperity we had given the Porto 
Ricans, who from the depth of their misery and despair vainly appealed to 
our sense of justice; it was the spectacle of the President and the Secretary 
of War abandoning for some reason their emphatic declarations of ‘plain 


t ” 

ony was, indeed, all “his, but it was something more. It was the fact that 
this Porto Rican business appeared like the lifting of a curtain behind which 
the people saw the figures of a group of men trying to control, and toa large 
extent actually controlling, our Government to enrich themselves by ma- 
nipulating our colonial policy. What impression do you think that such a 
scene must produce upon the popene mind at a time when “ plutocracy ”’ is 
a word in every body’s mouth 

Far more than any other kind of government does a democracy working 
through universal suffrage need the conservative influence of high principles 
and ideals of right and —- and of popular beliefs founded upon such princi- 
ples and ideals; for when they disappear the evil passions of covetousness 
and of selfish ambition take their gee and become the solv motive power of 
action, there remaining nothing higher to appeal to. And that is the direc- 
tion in w imperialistic policy is driving us. 

Nothing can be more dangerous in a democracy like ours than the preva- 
lence of notion that might is ht—a notion involving the worst kind of 
anarchy, above and below. And that principle is precenes and proclaimed 
orery y by this imperialistic policy. Is it not high time that the American 
people, sobered from the debauching intoxication of victory, should rise up 
again to a just appreciation of the true responsibility of this great Republic? 

t true responsibility is its responsibility for the maintenance of the great 
principles upon which it was founded. 

It is its responsibility for the great lesson it is to administer to mankind, 
Democracy means not only the assertion of one’s own rights, but 
also a just for the rights of others, and that this Democracy of ours 
is able to resist the temptations which might seduce it from its fidelity to that 
high obligation. It is its og yey for the fulfillment of the great prom- 
ise expressed Abraham Lincoln on the battlefield of Gosyebare. that 
renee of the people, by the people, for the people, shall not perish 


e earth. 
Who will deny that this nsibility—our true, our paramount respon- 
sibility—imperativel Temennde the abandonment of a policy to subjugate as 
subjects to our arbitrary rule another people aspiring to liberty and inde- 
ndence? That there are difficulties in the way of that abandonment is 
¢. But those difficulties, as I have shown, do not consist in their setting 
it government with our aid and assistance and in our pro- 
foreign interference. 
Ity—the only real difficulty —is in ourselves. It is the diffi- 
of some persons who want to rule that country for 
difficulty of curbing our own vanity and false pride, 
persevere in an ambitious course, however wicked, ause we 
have once entered — it.. These difficulties of meeting our true responsi- 
bility is great; but, uote Bishop Potter's words again, it would indeed 
* be a source of mortification if we gave up our responsibility be- 
we find it difficult.” 

But if we do overcome those difficulties and fulfill the duty imposed upon 
bility, the American people will stand before the 
orld in an attitude of moral greatness never surpassed in the annals of 

have shown that we can not only take cities and con- 

but that, which is infinitely more glorious, we can, when 

wrong, conquer ourselves. 

very authority that many of the cm Repub- 

of the whole Philippine business, and that they sin- 

und on the Philippines and were 

concern. I have reason for believing it. But why 
moral courage frankly and 


_ onan rom ublicly om got Why do 
appeal e ent, an Congress 

their party to at & 

? 


g 


EF 
oy 


ve up that accursed “criminal aggression,” and to 
which is just and and would be most honorable to the American 
Is their mora! sense se enslaved by a wretched party spirit that it 
under a dictation which they can not but detest and be 
could do no better service to themselves and to 
ting their consciences like men. 
that in reciting the acts of our Government I said, 
this,” and “ We have done that.” I used that form of ex- 
vity. Injustice to the American ple it should 
ot the American people that instigated or even 
yal of American —— the attempt 
¢ foreign population and in ruthlessly destroying them. Those 
been done in the name of the American people; but it 
history of Machiavelian 


¢ 
E 


i 


! 
i 
°3 


lities shows few in- 
mang cet ape “confidence ye that of which the 
ve in case been made fhe victim by means of an art- 
sanctimonious cant disguising evil deeds, and of 
contrivances. 
really think, what understanding and appre- 
eran they So have i ret 
y saying and now repeat; 1 am 
were submitted to them ona reasonably 
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clear issue an overwhelming majority of the American people would show 


themselves eager to demo rate their moral soundness by washing their 
hands of this bioody iniquity,and by thus making it manifest to all the world 
that they are an honest and a just people and that the Republic of Washing 


ton and | coln still lives. 

SEES NO HOPE IN REPUBLICAN PARTY—WE ARE WRITING THE MOST DISGRACEFUI 
CHAPTER OF ALL MODERN HISTORY. 

[Speech of Ex-Governor Boutwell in Cooper Institute, May 24. as repomed in the 


National Watchman. ]} 


I have set before myself the task of specifying some of the errors in which Presi- 
dent McKinley and his administration have indulged in regard to the Constitu- 
tion of the United States, and I shall then mention some of the pretexts that have 
been resorted to as apologies or excuses or shields for what has beendone. There 
are indications that attempts are making to so construe the Constitution as to 


justify the policy of seizing, through war, foreign lands and alien peoples, and 
governing them as they might be governed if the Constitution of the United States 
did not exist. It is the manifest purpose of the Administration to seize and to 
hold countries and to govern races and communities outside of the jurisdiction 
of the Constitution.. Thus is the Administration creating a power in the President 
and Congress independent of the Constitution, and over which the people can 
have nocontrol., It is with that usurpation that Iam now to deal. The question 
before the country is this: Republic or empire? 

Of many propositions that may be laid down concerning the Constitution of 
the United States, no one can be more worthy of universal acceptance than this, 
namely: The Constitution can not, of its own force, apply to territory that is not 
of the United States. F 

A second proposition, which seems to justify itself without argument, is this: 
The Constitution by its own force applies equally and everywhere and always to 
every part of the United States. : 

THE JURISDICTION OF THE CONSTITUTION, 


In elucidation and support of the first proposition, if that proposition is open 
to debate, it may be said. that it was not in the power of the men who made the 
Constitution, nor of the people and States that ratified it, to have it applicable to 
Great Britain, to the Philippines, or to the island of Porto Rico, that was then 
under the dominion of Spain. 

If, then, the first proposition must be accepted as an indisputable truth, it fol- 
lows, inevitably, that the Constitution does not give power, and, in fine, that the 
Constitution could not have given power to Congress to legislate for territories 
and peoples that then were or that thereafter might be outside of the jurisdic 
tion of the Constitution itself. The power of legislation which subsists in the 
Congress of the United States is a derived power, and it is subject to one inherent 
limitation—its powers can not exceed the powers possessed by the body of 
authority—in this case the Constitution—from which its own powers are derived, 
If upon argument this proposition might be open to debate, it remains to be said 
that the Constitution has fixed the limit of legislative power. As a declara 
tion of a limitation of legislative power in Congress, the provision is supertiuous, 
but its value is now to be appreciated in the enforcement of a manifest truth 
which otherwise, in these times, might be resisted stubbornly. 


CONGRESS CAN NOT GO BEYOND CONSTITUTION, 


Following the om to the Constitution, and standing atthe head of all 
things and of all declarations else, are these words: ‘All legislative powers 
herein granted shall be vested in a Congress of the United States, whic f shall 
consist of a Senate and House of Representatives.’ Hence it follows that Con- 
gress must find authority in the Constitution for each and every of its legislative 
acts. 

In vain will be the search for authority to legislate beyond the jurisdiction of 
the Constitution. No attempt has been made in the Constitution to give such 
authority, and such authority could not have been given. The limits of legisla- 
tive powers in Congress have been fixed, by the Constitution, and they are fixed, 
irrevocably fixed, in the nature of things. 

As a nation we are to obey the Constitution and toapply these truths. If Porto 
Rico is of the United States, then its ports are ports of the United States, and its 
inhabitants are citizens of the United States, and they are endowed already with 
all the rights and privileges of citizenship. If Porto Rico is not of the United 
Stetes, then the attempt to exercise jurisdiction over the island through the law- 
making power is a gross a abroad and a violation of duty at home, 
which can not be defended and which ought not to be tolerated, 

President McKinley and his imperialistic supporters, through two steps in an 
argument, have deduced an erroneous Conclusion from an admitted truth: (1) 
Our Government, in common with other sovereignties, has a right to acquire 
territory. (2) That right carries with it the right to govern territory so acquired. 
From these propositions they deduce the false conclusion that Congress may in- 
dulge in a full and free discretion in the government of territories so acquired 
Herein is the error, and herein is the usurpation. By their acquisition the terri- 
tories have become a part of the United States. Asa part of the United States 
the Constitution extends to them, and the privileges and guarantees of the Con- 
stitution are their possession, as they are the possession of the preexisting States 
and Territories. In these features of our system of government is the security 
that this nation can not at the same time play the part of Empire and of Republic. 

We have the right to acquire territory, and we have the right to govern all 
territory acquired; but we must govern it under the Constitution, and in the 
exercise of those powers, and those only, which have been conferred upon Con- 
gress by the Gonstitution. Any attempt further is a criminal usurpation. 

I do not now enter upon the inquiry whether, within the constitutional limits, 
as I have laid them down, Congress may or may not, in some particulars, make 
distinctions between States and Territories; but beyond question there can be no 
gradations, no exemptions in the matter of taxation, and the sin of a departure 
irom this constitutional obligation can not be qualified by any conditions that 
may be found in the legislation of Congress. Whatever is within or is of the 
United States is entitled to the benefit of this provision: ‘‘ All duties, imposts, 
and excises shall be uniform throughout the United States.” Whatever territory 
is not of the United States is not subject to taxation by us, and if, through the 
forms of legislation in Congress, we take money from any people who are not 
within the Jurisdiction of our Constitution, the taking is an act of robbery for 
which neit The act is not different in 
morals from piracy on the high seas. 

And if, as is the admitted fact in the case of Porto Rico, upon the theory of the 
President as set forth in his message, we have taken moneys wrongfully from 
citizens of the United States who have imported products from that island, it is 
an odd form of recompense that an equivalent sum of money is now to be given 
to others who are destitute and starving, and who have been brought into 
poverty and misery by our wrong doing. 

The claim that Congress may extend the Constitution to the new Territories is 
only a restatement of the claim that the Constitution does not apply of its own 
force to our newly acquired possessions, and that the power of Congress over 
such possessions is an unlimited power. 

Congress is to obey the Constitution. 
the scope of that instrument. 

Whenever a Territory is acquired, either by purchase or conquest, the Consti- 
tution becomes immediately and by its own force the fundamental law of such 
acquired Territory, or it must remain forever outside the Constitution, and conse- 


er justification nor excuse can be found, 


It has no power to increase or diminish 
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quently outside of the jurisdiction of Congress, inasmuch as Congress can not 
legislate beyon’ the jurisdiction of the Constitution, the source, and the sole 
source, of its legislative authority. The inquiry thus made leads to these conclu- 
sions, namely: 

1. Whenever territory is acquired, whether by conquest or purchase, such Ter- 
ritory becomes subject to the Constitution, and that without the aid or agency of 
any branch or cag eeret of the Government of the United States. 

2. The power of legislation by Congress over such Territory is fixed and limited 
by the Constitution. 

3. That power is so limited that the “ duties, imposts, and excises” must be 
the same in the newly acquired possessions as they ray then be in preexisting 
States and Territories at the same periods of time. 

4. The claim that ae may govern territories and provinces that are not 
within the jurisdiction of the Constitution, or that Congress may extend the Con- 
stitution over Porte Rice, or the Philippines, or Japan, is an assumption of arbi- 
trary power that must fatal to our Republican . These conclusions 
are in y with decisions of the es ‘ourt of the United States, 
with the opinion of Chancellor Kent, with the after nment of an inter- 
national tribunal in whieh the United States was a party, ani 
the opinion 


2 as he can not 
ual tes in the American 
THE PERIL OF THE NATION. 

I am now to consider some of the eg that are tendered in justification of 
the President's policy and doings in the Philippine Islands. If we pass by Shakes- 
peare, Milton, and our own poet, Oliver Wendell Holmes, may be classed 
among the leading philosophical writers of the modern era in whatever relates 
to the passions and weaknesses of mankind. Holmes has named sin among the 
diseases that are cate . America has caught from England the disease of 


eis ooo the tion of inferior races, all tributary to 
— ne pte nations, and the peril of struggling 


As eriminals on to the , they pass three or more stages. 
Pirst, the cane ion. Seton a inane of t; amd, at last, upon 
discovery, they resort Pm ak kag ae os to farnish to 
olish b ~ hat is es t directly falsehood. tenet 

w ya is 

Mastied te orknen on the 
ate person falls 
per- 
policy, or whenever 

war. : 

which President McKinley is guilty. 
a hieh asserts or assumes 


to present himself in 
He should be able truthfully to deny the ch , Or, accept- 


Union. 


one or two ae b 
ing the truthfuln 
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dent's policy. The President is a candidate for reelection, and with ; : 
purpose of continuing that policy. The country is urged to sanction ;).\."°! 
ent's policy, to authorize its continuance, and its enlargement possi' Cai 
without oz inquiry, any inv tion, any judgment as to the w 
justice—in fine, the eriminality- this war, which isan incident o; } 
The le from whose households have gone forth the young mer , 
fought who have fatien in this war, the people who bear the })):; 
system of taxation such as the country has known only when {! 


to 


existence was in peril, are to accept in silence all that has been done. 
A DEGRADING DEMAND UPON THE PEOPLE. 


In the history of estes there is not a record of a more degra:di; adie 
ency than this which sople of America are asked to accept. Thus js },, 
home to us Americans the infamy of the doctrine that a people may |), 
without their consent. ; 

This is the demand now made upon the American people. Let the ( 
made. TI answer, as one citizen, the country is not thus to be silenecd 
submission. There will be inquiry, inv tion, scrutiny, as the on), 
by whieh a ean be reached upon the all-im t question of fs 
ness of ent McKinley to be again intrusted with the fortunes of tho ei.));, 

The demand for silence and for the of diseussion and of opinion 
an admission that that which has been cam not bedefended. su. 
was hazarded recently im the trial of a criminal eause in this city of \ 
cua trantily pint amich tttane es” 
asaa y any vy open to any defense 

Whenever in former times the liean was assailed, it aces) 
issue without delay, and without or hy it entered upon its defense 
Se its officers — —* eee eae ! : 
entered at once upon an imvestigation, pursued vestigation | 
and that without regard to consequences to the party or to the aceusii 

PRESIDENTIAL ACIS NOT SACRED THEN. 

The plea that what had been done had been made sacred by the lapse of (iyo 
was never tendered by the Republican ¥, nor was it aecepted by the Repyhi) 
can when made by others. Nor did the party aecept as accomplished iy ts 
proceedings on the part of a President that were unlawful, or unjust, or injurious 


te the country. 
assembled in December, 1865, it appeared that the Siate o 


1a polies 
LM 


When the Congress 

North Carolina and six other States that had been e in the rebelli: 
been re-organized under proclamations issued by t Johnson, and it was 
claimed that they had been restored to their former places im the Union and 1), 
they were then entitled to representation in the House and in the Senate, wit)ou; 
action on the part of Congress. The acts of the President were disregarded 41) 

3 to reeonstruct the Government toits ideas of just 
the doings of a President, that had not. been author 
treated as upon the country, and inquiries 
to the country was made, and by a 

nt was condemned. 

im an observation which may 
the opinions of those who may hear 
would have been light gompared with the evil of accept. 
ing the Philippines. as colonies or as States, and either as States or as colo 
nies are to be atteched to the umion if the lead of President McKin)ey shail 


they 

be followed by the y 
And further, I that the fair-minded historian wil! }e able 
to frame a better defense for ident Johnson than the historian, or the casuist 
even, will be able to offer in behalf of President MeKiniley. 
admission, which I make for the mares of this 
possession, F the Spanish 
the Philippine islands. How 
eS and as such they 
tion: “The Congress shai 
make all needful rules amd regulations respecting 
the territory or to the United States,’’ In view of what 
has been said recently, I add the remark that the Constitution speaks always in 

the present tense. 


mn had 


5 HAVE SURRENDERED TERRITORY BEFORE. 
The United States is not embarrassed by fact that our title to pesto Rico snd 


the 
the is as Spain and all 
the ahssiste defensilulity of our title is proportionately 
dence that our power to “dispose of” and to transfer our title to another is ire» 
from doubt chal In the controversy we surrendered term- 
ted States. 
Webster's lead, we transierred 
This was done by the 
that were then 
odents and 
United States may 
or hindrance 
islands have come 
it is a duty from 
millions of inhabitants 
the Administration that 
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the destruction of the ship Meine; and, second, the 
fleet in the harbor of Manila. The destruction of the 
event when war was declared, and the liberation of Cuba 


Noir sdertaken, im part, at least, in retaliation for the desiruction of the battle 


e been offered. 
hav ruction of the 
was an 


test in the bay of was a part of the war for the freedom of 
me the freedom of Cuba had been secured the war in the East 
1 ended, It is often asserted that Dewey should have left 
vvenila when the Spanish fleet had been destroyed. The President is responsible 
Mave course that Was . Dewey eould only obey orders, 
lor here are those who admit the badness of the President’s policy and who yet 
nerate the President. lf the President is a man of ability, as I think he is, 
= he alone is responsible for his policy. Ii, as some assume, the President is 
— man, and under the influence of bad advisers, then, manifestly, his rule 
n office ought net to be Ii the President’s policy is'a bad policy, it is 
‘material whether the policy ted with the President or with advisers 
we whom he bas been In either case he is thereby unfitted for the office 


a eee from the President along the line of imperialists taken upon him 
aif the respo of the assertion that the condition of the United States, or 
e fortunes, or prospective, haye been improved by the acquisition of a 
paper title to the Philippine Islands? 
he fatal error was made the 10th day of August, 1898, when the President, 
upon his sole ls beyond the requirements of the war declara- 
tion of April. 19, and a cession of islands to the United States and a foot- 
ing in the Philippines, which was made the basis for a demand for a cession of 
the entire arehipeiegn, wish ene was sonmumemeted by the teeaty - Paris. 
presenee what ground remains for the s' ment that our 
in Ot in oe Gitesine Idends and in Porto Rico has been thrust upon us, 
and that we are under a burden which we ought to accept and to carry as man- 
kind are forced to bear a visitation of a pestilence or to endure a year of famine. 
It may with truth be said that the ession of the Philippines and the Phil- 
ippinean war as &@ consequence have been thrust upon the country, but not by an 
unseen hand. As to the President, this only can be said: He demanded the sur- 
render of the Phili and he was enabled to enforce his demand from a 
prostrated enemy fear that delay would lead to yet further demands 
upon the Kingdom of Spa‘n, Upon these facts of history I stand committed to 
the charge I now make, namely: That the claim that the Philippine Islands, 
with the consequent horrors of war, have been thrust upon us is only a pretext 
that was designed to mislead the people away from the truth. 


NO HOPE NOW FROM THE REPUBLICAN PARTY, 


One conclusion is deducible from the facts of history. Our occupation of the 
Philippine Islands and the war and blood incident to that occupation are due, 
and due solely, to the policy and doings of President McKinley, and for which 
he first and chiefly is responsible. That policy he will pursue until it is reversed 
by the people, we of party alliances. It isa vain hope that the Repub- 
lican party as an can reverse the policy of the President. The hope 
isas vain as was the hope in 1861-1866 that the Democratic party as an organiza- 
tion would aid in the abolition of slavery. 

ain. ee Se mete eihoas the flag. This is true when the flag is 
the herald of peace, the saying is false, false utterly, when the flag is trans- 
formed into a menace of war. 
If, ie. we = acted in good faith, if we had encouraged the inhabitants 


of the their efforts toestablish an independent ernment, our in- 
crease in € to the islands would not have been limi to the pernicious 
trade in al liquors. Nor, om the other hand, would the users of hemp and 


of the products of hemp in the United States been taxed 100 per cent for the bene- 
fit of Beoceem and Seer ane of the people of the United States and of 
ar is enemy of commercial trade, and trade does 

not follow the flag when the flag is the emblem of war. 
are the certain and constant promoters of trade and of 


WHEN TRADE FOLLOWS THE FLAG, 


There are su of the Administration who are not content with the pos- 
session of the the war in the Philippines, but they advocate a 
warlike for the extension of our trade with China. 


ostensibly 
China and Russia gre combined, and nothing of trade facilities with China can 
be secured by foree or by threats of force. The authorities of China have given 
notice that concessions will not bemade. The recents hes 
of the Chinese minister should be accepted as a declaration that trade with China 


is to depend , reciprocal relations, and that nothing 
will be concede force. and the United acting separately or 
combined, have not the power to dictate a commercial toChina. Russia 


has gained more in the last five years by peaceful means and agencies than Eng- 
thas gained by war in the closing quarter of this century. Russia has con- 
nected its vast Siberian empire the great Pacific sea on the east and with 
the Persian Gulf and the Indian Qeean on the south. 
The British in India is now embraced in the arms of Russia, That 


Thus Russia is to control a third 
to enjoy the benefits of trade with 

by the profession and the 
Thus, again, it may os 
is true only when the flag is 
systematic trade shuns the 


e Islands in the year 1899, not less than 44 


i 
{ the import trade the Philippin: 
per cont wat i ih bands, and not more than 8 per cent was from the United 
The enjoyed more than nine-tenths of the trade of the 


DIFFICULTIES IN THE WAY OF EMPTRE. 


: Can the tendeney to autocratic, one rule in 

of an aaeeee mae be found in t . ae 

transformation of our Gov- 
ernment, and those diffieulties the Administration is now called to meet. 






wr ea nt Sean wholes tee Territories ~ on a Seutehoo 
alone are Te: on we or 
policy and woton y. That xo Shobemasae Ge of os 
i os ’ question nature of things, and 
in nem, the exacted the of August, 1808, was 
én a the must answer. Out of what has been 
an nation Jearn as much as this, namely, that with every acquisition 
erritory comes this question: Are the people inhabiting this territory to be 
received ag and as our or are to be treated as vassals or as 
Persons not yet af ey This question inheres in our 
setecs and it must remain. The on has appeared 
Seney in Rico, and it will appear in the Philippine Islands, 
“the to frame a government for Hawaii. 
culty, We | br kes cs bop Ue plete which we have made to 
Cuba and to ourselves, and let us at once accord to the inhabitants of Porto Rico 


and to the inhabitants of the Philippine Islands the opportunity to set up goyern- 
ments for themselves, 

Our policy is in harmony with our system of government, and it is in harmony 
with the great truths on which our system of government has been made to rest 

The issue is a plain issue. It is to be submitted to the people, and, for one, I 
rest in full confidence that the people wil! deliver the nation from the evil policy 
whieh President McKinley is pursuing. : 

Ata cost of not less than $500,000,000 and the sacrifice of as many thousan 
young lives a great lesson will have been taught, namely, that this Government 
can not be perverted, either through the follies or the crimes of its rulers. As the 
fruit of the sacrifices that have been made, the Declaration of Independence 
and the preamble to the Constitution will be again accepted by us as cardinal 
truths worthy of acceptance in all free governments. Thus do we vindicate the 
character and caumeie ona teachings of Washington and of Jefferson and the 
line of patriots and statesmen to Lincoln and Grant and the rest, who believed 
in the equality of men and recognized in all peoples and communities the right 
of self-government, 





EXPANSION AND IMPERIALISM. 


The imperialists are active in promoting the notion that the antiimperi ts 
are opposed to the expansion of American territory, and that their opposition to 
the Philippine war and to the attempt to occupy the islands by foree is due 
entirely to that opinion. 

Professor Hart, of Cambridge, has given himself, through many serious pages 
of Harper's Monthly, to the task of proving that the founders of the Republic 
were Sa. and his logie leads him to the conelusion that we are oppos 
ing the fathers of the Republic when we protest against the forcible annexation 
of the Philippine Islands to the United States. 

The founders of the Republic never committed themselves to expansion beyond 
the oceans nor to the forcible seizure of territory for the purpose of enlarging the 
limits of the Union, nor to the subjugation of communities either to slavery or 
to American citizenship. The founders of the Government favored peaceful 
expansion within the oceans, and some there were who favored the acquisition 
of the West India Islands. Beyond these possibilities there is no evidence of a 
publie policy or of a public opinion. 

In the eleventh article of the articles of confederation provision was made for 
the admission of Canada into the confederation upen the condition that Canada 
should aeeede “to this confederation”’ and join ‘‘in the measures of the United 
States.’ The fathers did not favor forcible annexation, nor annexation ‘‘ beyond 
seas,’’ nor the annexation of peoples of other races, other languages,and who 
had been trained under institutions and laws of which we haye no knowledge. 

The logie born of necessity knows no other law than the law of necessity. 

The imperialists say our fathers favored the annexation ef Canada by confer 
ence and friendly agreement; therefore we are bound to sustain a war for the 
annexation of the Philippines. 

Some persons opposed the annexation of Louisiana, and time has demonstrated 
their error; therefore the antiimperialists are in error in opposing the annexa- 
tion of the Philippines. Again they say if some persons were in error in oppos- 
ing the annexation of contiguous territory, it follows that they who oppose the 
acquisition of territory 10,000 miles away are also in error. The antiimperialists 
are not committed upon the question of public policy either for or against the 
expansion of American. terri We are opposed, unalterably opposed, to the 
subjugation by war of 10,000,000 human beings inte the American Prion as citi- 
zens and equals, amd we are opposed, unalterably opposed,to the subjugation 
of one man, even, as a vassal. 


THE MOST DISGRACEFUL CHAPTER OF ALL MODERN HISTORY. 


Of all modern history, the most dis reful chapteris that which the American 
nation is now writing, At the opening of the last third of this century we abol- 
ished slavery in America, and at the end of this century we are making war for 
the establishment of a system of slavery in Asia. The crimes of England in the 
Ganoy Sas, on the Upper Nile, in South Africa, are trivial offenses against justice 
and humanity when compared with the crime of subjugating and enslaving 
10,000,000 people. 

It was a long — downward from Lincoln’s proclamation of January 1, 1863, 
to MeKinley’s proclamation of December 21, 1895. Lincoln raised 4,000,000 slaves 
to full and free American ——— and invited them to prepare themselves 
for the work of self-government. MeKinley announced to 10,000,000 human 
beings who had already secured freedom by their own efforts, his purpose to sub 
ject them to his autho: ty by the armies of the United States, unless they would 
submit themselves to his will without resistance. ‘My terms,” said he “are, 
first, submission and yassalage, and I will then consider further as to your for- 
tunes.” It is the reproach of the age and an omen of evil to America that there 
is one citizen to approve of this departure from the true doctrines of the Republic. 

Senator Hoar, in his lofty, eloquent, and unanswerable speech against Presi- 
dent McKinley’s Philippine policy, has made Aaron Burr appear as the supporter 
of McKinley, a the ground that his buccaneering expedition to Mexico 
has been vindicated by McKinley’s buccaneering expedttion in the Philippine 
Islands.. Burr’s crime has been so minimized by comparison that it may not 
receive a place in history; but whatof thecountry’? Burr was pursued, arraigned, 
tried, driven from public employments, and ostracised by society. He had been 
Vice-Presicont of the United States and a formidable aspirant to the Presidency 
against Mr. Jefferson. When his trial was ended and the facts were known he 
had not a supporter, and his aspirations had come to an end. Such was the fate 
of Aaron Burr. Has the country changed? There has been a change, but the 
country has not changed. 

If. however, the city of Washington were the Government of the United States, 
as the city of Rome ruled the Roman Republic, and, under corresponding condi- 
tions, the art of printing unknown, the rapid communication of thought not yet 
even ned as a lity, and the Republic not welded into harmony, the 
words of the historian De Vertot might soon be applied to America: “ Luxury 
and the love of riches came into I e with the treasures of the conquered 

es, and poverty and temperance, which had formed so many great cap 
. fell into contempt. And what is most surprising is that it was not by 
but all at once, that this vast alteration happened, and the Romans rau 
headlong into luxury and effeminagy.” Is this to be our fate’ 
THE FAMILIAR PRETEXT OF CONQUERORS, 


The poliey of the conqueror has always been gilded by one pretext: The con- 
nered are to be well governed. Such was President McKinley's promise to the 
mos. We begin civil government in Porte Rico by treating the inhabitants as 
alien , and the trade regulations proceed upon the theory that we are te 
enjoy the markets of Porto Rico, and that a duty is to be levied upon the products 
of Rico when brought into the United States. We are setting up a civil goy- 
ernment which is asabsolute as could be devised. Thus do we violate our promises, 
and prove the iniquity of the pretexts that we have tendered to the country and 
to our vietims in the island. 
In the days of reconstruction, ‘“carpetbaggery was an unpreeedented condi- 
tion of affairs, It was abolished at an early day, and by agenera! concurrence of 
opinion. We have established a ae system for Porto Rico and wpon the 
basis of tuity. The first fruits of this system have been gathered already in 
the island of Cuba. ’ 
In four years the doctrine of the right of seli-government has becn repudiated 
in Washington, and an avowal of the doctrine is a hazardous experiment fora 
member of the Republican party. The downfall of Rome, as described by De 
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Vertot, was not more rapid than the change that has taken place in the capital 
city of America. 





THE GENIUS OF THE PRESENT REPUBLICAN PARTY—IT MUST BE OVERTHROWN. 


In the year 1895 or 1896a man emerged from the obscurity of unrecognized 
citizenship, and in the intervening time he has advanced himself to the head of 
the Republican party, and without delay he became the apparent director of its 
; ae, He contributed most largely to the nomination and election of President 
McKinley. 

Following the inauguration, he secured a seat in the Senate by the enforced 
retirement of a statesman who, in an experience of forty years, had never before 
yielded to the menaces of those in power, nor been misled by vain promises. 
During the three years now ended this man, so recently unknown, has stood 
before the country as the author of our public policy. This may be error, but in 
the month of April, 1900, he announced the renomination of President McKin- 
ley, and predicted hisreelection. At the same time the Republican party waited 
in submissive silence for his utterance in regard toa candidate for the Vice- 
Presidency. All this appears to have been the outcome of immense energy in 
one man, combined with unlimited resources in money. For the moment the 
combination is supreme in the epee Seen - 

And thus a party that became historically great for its victories in war, and 
for its achievements in peace, bows in subserviency to a self-created dictator. 
What is the remedy? The party must be overthrown, and in its downfall the 
dictatorship will disappear, and in a quadrennial period, or in a decade, the 
party, regenerated, may come again to the head of affairs in the Republic, 


HANNA, M’KINLEY & CO., WHOLESALE DEALERS IN FILIPINO SLAVES. 
[Speech of Capt. Patrick O’Farrel, in Cooper Institute, May 24, 1900.] 


The chairman introduced the next speaker, Capt. Patrick O’ Far- 
rel, a lifelong Republican and a brave soldier, who served in the 
gallant Sixty-ninth New York, under Corcoran. 

The captain spoke in part as follows: 


While we have not an ideal Government of our own, yet I contend that we 
have the best system so far devised by man to regulate our own affairs, while we 
have the worst system to regulate the affairs of others. You can not govern 
foreign colonies or run im alism with Republican machinery. It requires a 
king or an emperor—like the Empress of India—whose rule wil] be continuous, 
to do that. Weelect our Executive every four years, and we change policies and 
officials with every change of party. 

We appoint a postal agent or tax collector at Mindanao or Manila. He can’t 
bring his wife or children there on account of the climate. He has a four years’ 
job. He will try and feather his nest before the other party comes in; and when 
it does, he will be succeeded by another, who will also go into the nest-feathering 
business. [Great applause and cries of ‘‘That’s so! You're right!’’ 

I now boldly state that this acquiring and keeping of foreign colonies will 
bring disgrace on our flag and discredit on-our republican institutions. 

When it comes to looting, swindling, and crookedness, the Spaniards were not 
“in it” with our fellows, I said this toa United States Senator (General Hawley) 
a few months ago, and he exclaimed, “‘Oh, Pat! don’t say that about your own 
countrymen.” I say it advisedly, on Sed oe Didn’t we rob and plunder 
our own countrymen in the South during “carpet-bag”’ régime, and after 
we had robbed and begpese’. the whites we then plundered our wards, the 
negroes, and looted the Freedman’s Bank. 

This is no reflection on the honesty of the American people in general. It only 
illustrates the fact that we can not govern honestly, even at home, by military 
rule; and how can we expect to do it abroad in our foreign colonies and over a 
people whom we despise as a subject race? If we continue in the colonial im- 

»erial business, I est that we amend our Constitution so that the title of our 
resident shall read as follows: ‘‘\illiam McKinley, President of the United 
States and Emperor of the Philippines.” [Cheers and pamgneer.) 

Abraham Lincoln said, ‘‘We can not last long half slave and half free,” and 
now, at the beginning of a new century, we are going to be half subject, half 
ciuizen., 

I remember when I first saw the sacred soil of Virginia during the great civil 
war—yes, the great war for liberty—I read a on a large brick anne in 
Alexandria—" Price, Birch & Co., dealers in slaves.’ I remained South lon, 
enough to shoot that orey business to death. Oh, I am awfully proud that 
was an abolitionist and a Republican in those days! endous applause. } 
Those were the days of Lincoln and liberty. Now, when I walk up Pennsylvania 
avenue, I look up at the White House and I am carried back to the days of * Price, 
Birch & Co., dealers in slaves,’’ and I read on that White House in imaginary lines, 
“ — McKinley & Co., wholesale dealers in Filipino slaves.” [Great 
applause. 

There 1, another feature of this colonial business that the country has not 
noticed so far. That is the matter of church and state. McKinley is trying to 
work the church—I mean the Catholic Church—but he “ wobbles” on that as 
well as on other mati 

What he said last week he contradicts this week. A weak man is a 
man when placed in high position. Nero was one of the weakest of 
emperors, but at the same time the most dangerous. 

ust look at President McKinley making tracks on both sides of .the stream. 
We find him last summer at the Catholic Summer Schoo! at Plattsburg, N. Y., 
holding forth and telling the people there about the , and you would actually 
think he was born next door to the Blarney Stone. Next week we find him at 
Asbury Park, N. J., preaching to the Me about piety and _ patriotism. 
And the next week we find him executing a treaty, offensive and defensive, 
with the Sultan of Sulu, whereby he recognizes very, polygamy, and the 


erous 
man 


religion of Mahomet. 
‘© crown all, we next find the President of the United States going on his 
knees to the Pope of Rome, and asking him to help him out of the difficulties 


which neither his generals nor his peace commission could do. He holds several 

secret sessions at the White House with Archbishop Chapelle, the Papal delegate, 

and commissions Father McKinnon, oases a chaplain in the United States 

Army, but qomaly se the secretary of the Papal delegate, and sends both in 
anila to negotiate arch 


princely style to with the 3 there as to the 
confirming of the Spanish friars and monks in their on of some twenty or 
thirty million acres of the best land in Luzon and the other islands. This is the 
tirst time in the history of the United States when the President dared to interfere 


in a matter of church and state. What right has our Government to summon or 
invite the Papal de te to aid or assist us in settling our political affairs? 

I feel keenly on this subject, knowing that there are many gentlemen on this 
platform who, if they should speak as I do, would run the risk of being called 
A. P. A’s. But I, as a Catholic, lest there should be any mistake, a Roman Cath- 
olic, whe lived in Ireland until I was man understand all about land- 


big, and 
lords, the glebe lands, and the Established Church, I don’t want to see my church 
going into the landlord business in the Philippines or anywhere else under the 
protection of the 
and again.] 


American flag. [Tremendous applause, which broke out again 
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The student of history knows well that it was this ownership of },, 
church that was one of the causes of the bloody revolution in Fry). °» ‘he 
enab:ed King Henry V II to succeed in his so-called reformation j, (°° tt 
Daniel O'Connell, my illustrious countryman, used to say: “We take , nd 
from Rome, but not our politics. Keep the priests poor and they y n 
= same of the people.” Landed property has always been th, 
ehurch. 

In conclusion I appeal to my old-time Republican friends—vyex 
of my own blood and race; yes, and to the Germans, and to all othe; 
here to seek that liberty which was denied us in our own native },),, 

I appeal to my old comrade soldiers, who marched with me to Appo 
and the general whom I served under, I am proud to see on this plat / 
[The speaker here seized General McIvor by the hand. The grey; 
soemed ¢0 catch the inspiration of the speaker and fairly jumped to ; 
cheering, and hurrahing for several minutes, 

Yes, I appeal to my old comrades who did the fighting, not to ; 
baggers’’ who did the robbing. Samer e 

Again I appeal to my old-time Republican friends to not bother a}, 
or tariffs. In this campaign the battle cry is ‘‘ Republic versus ky ; 
should be the thought uppermost in the mind of every citizen fro.) , 
next November. 

The trusts and a few millionaires have the grand old party by 
These corrupt, unscrupulous politicians have shunted it from the co). 
track. Let the plain people, the common people, the sovereign peo) |_| 
licans and Democrats—rally to the standard of William J. Bryan, who js » }, 
and courageous man of the Lincoln type—an American who believes j; 
principles. Who is the same to-day as he was four or six yearsago. Yo) , 
may differ with him about dollars and tariffs, but we admire his courage nq | 
honesty, and we will stand by him and make him our next Pre: lent. (Tra, 
mendous applause.] 





Code for the District of Columbia, 


SPEECH 


HON. HENRY D. CLAYTON, 


OF ALABAMA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Monday, May 28, 1900, 

The House having under consideration the bill (H. R. 9835) to establishg 
code of law for the District of Columbia— 

Mr. CLAYTON of Alabama said: 

Mr. Speaker: [ think that this amendment to the bill is en. 
tirely proper. The code, as I understand it, as originally reported 
in this bill deprived parties litigant of the right of supersedeas in 
cases of judgment rendered by justices of the peace. | under. 
stand the amendment now under consideration restores the law 
in the District to what it is now, or rather preserves it in the new 
code, when adopted, as it is to-day. I think that amendment a 
well as the other amendments I have had the opportunity of ex. 
amining are entirely proper. 

Mr. Speaker, I do not care to further discuss this bill. I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the RECORD certain docu- 
ments and papers. ' . 

The SPEAKER pro tempors. The gentleman from Alabama 
asks unanimous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp, 
Without objection, permission will be given, 

There was no objection. 





AppEnpIx I. 
WHAT NEXT? 


(By William J. Bryan.] 


Imperialists seek to create the impression that the ratification of the 
treaty has terminated the controversy in regard to the future of the Philip- 
ines, but there is no ground whatever for sucha conclusion. The !’resident 
not as yet outlined a policy and Congress has so far failed to make any 
declaration upon the subject. Several Administration Senators have ex- 
pressly denied that ratification commits the United States to the permanent 
annexation of the apne Islands. 
The treaty yy es Spanish sovereignty, but it does not determine 
our nation's course in dealing with the Filipinos. In the opinion of many 
(and I am among the number) the ratification of the treaty, instead of clos- 
ing the door to independence, really makes easier the establishment of such 


a government in the Philippine Islands. 
he matter is now entirely within the control of Congress, and there is 
no legal obstacle to prevent the immediate of a resolution promis 


ing self-government to the Filipinos and p) ng the United States to pro 
tect their government from outside interference. If we have a right toa 


quire land, we have a right to part with it; if we have a right to secure, by 
urchase or conquest, a disputed title from Spain, we certainly have a right 
Fy a qui deed to the pes in peers. 
the peree to part with the idan 8 is admitted, the only question te 
maining for discussion is whether the United States should permanent) 
hold the Asiatic territory acquired from Spain. For twp months the sent: 
ment against imperialism has been constantly growing. ahd there is nothing 
in the ratification of the treaty to make such a policy more desiral)'« 
Until Dewey's no one thought us under obligations to extend our 
sove’ ty over the Filipinos. If cabeaanens events have imposed such a0 
obli upon the United States, it is worth while to inquire as to its nataze 
and extent. Is it political in its character? Must we make subjecis of the 
Fili now because we made allies of them in the war with Spain’ | _ 
did not recognize any such tion when she helped us to throw © Britis 


to civilize the Filipinos by force because We 


ith Spe + the same end by the same 


interfered ‘with Spain's efforts to accomplish 
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to conquer and to govern, when we can find 
menetext ror doing so, every nation which is weaker than ours or whose 
* Piization is below our standard? Does history justify us in believing that 
pe improve the condition of the Filipinos and advance them in civiliza- 
we - governing them without their consent and taxing them without repre- 
tion by £0"°Pngiand has tried that plan in India for a hundred and fifty years, 
= oa Japan ~ made more progress in the last thirty years than India 
and yevie im the hundred and fifty. And it may be added that the idea of 
bat. »vernment has developed more ra ay among the Japanese during the 
a period than it has among the people of India. — ; 
= Govermnent is an evolution, and its administration is always susceptible 
f improvement. The capacity for self-government is developed by responsi- 
© ‘As exercise strengthens the muscles of the athlete and as education 


eans? Are we in duty bound 


bility. : 

: eg the mental faculties of the student, even so participation in gov- 
ernment instructs the Rag in the science of government and perfects him 
of niste ng it. ; 

3 he a not expect the Filipinos to establish and maintain as good a gov- 


rnment as ours, and it is vain for us to expect that we would maintain there, 
*t long range, a8 good a government as we have here. The government is, 
= it were, a composite photograph of the people, a reflection of their aver- 
age virtue and in lligence. 

Some defend annexation upon the ground that the business interests of 
the islands demand it. The business interests will probably be able to take 
care of themselves under an independent form of government, unless they 
are very different from the business interests of the United States. The so- 
called business men constitute a very small fraction of the total population 
of the islands) Who will say that their pecuniary interests are superior in 
importance to the right of all the rest of the people to enjoy a government 
of their own choosing? a 

Some say that our oy to the foreign residents in the Philippines re- 
quires us to annex the ds. If we admit this argument, we not only 
exalt the interests of foreigners above the interests of natives, but place 
a higher estimate upon the wishes of foreigners residing in Manila than upon 
the welfare of our own my 
The fact that the subject of imperialism is being discussed through the 
newspapers and ines, as well as in Congress, is evidence that the work 
of education is still gon. The advocates of a colonial policy must con- 
vince the conservative element of the country by clear and satisfactory 

roof. They can not rely upon catchwords. The ‘“ Who will haul down the 
h *’ argument has already been discarded, ‘destiny ’ is not as “manifest” 
as it was a few weeks ago, and the argument of “duty” is being analyzed. 
The people are face to face with a grave public problem. They have not 
upon it yet, and they will not be frightened away from the calm con- 
sideration of it by the wees of unsupported prophecies. 
The battle of which brought loss to us and disaster to the Filipinos, 
has not rendered “ forcibleannexation”’ less repugnant to our nation’s ‘code 
of morallty.” If it has any effect at all it ought to emphasize the dangers at- 
tendant upon (if I may rmitted to quote from the President again) 
imi on.” The Filipinos were guilt 


‘criminal of inexcusable ignorance 
if they thought that they could prevent the ratification of the treaty by an 
attack upon the American lines, but no act of theirs can determine the per- 
manent policy of the United States. Whether imperialism is desirable is too 

a qu to be settled by a battle. Battles are to be ex under 


such a policy. England had been the dominant power in India for a century 
vue: S : Bepoy mutiny took place, and she rules even now by fear rather 
than ove, 

Pores and reason rest upon different foundations and employ different 
forms of logic. Reason, recognizing that only that is enduring which is just, 
asks whether the thing proposed ought to be done; feroceas . desire, 1 can, 
I will.” When the desire proves to be greater than the ab: oy. toaccomplish, 
the force argument reads (in the past tense) ‘I desired, I tried, I failed.” But 
even force, if accom: by intelligence, calculates the cost. No one 
doubts that the United States Army and Navy are able to whip into subjec- 
-_ a a Filipinos who are not exterminated in the process, but is it worth 

ee ate ove item of the cost, but it alone will far outweigh all 
the advan’ h are expected to flow from a colonial policy. John 


Morley, the statesman, in a recent speech to his constituents, uttered 
a warcion which may well be considered by our peomte. He said: 
“T brings with it militarism, and must bring with it militarism. 


Mili means a tic expenditure, daily growing. It means an in- 
crease in government. of the power of aristocratic and privile classes. 
Militarism means the profusion of the taxpayer’s money everywhere except 
in the taxpayer's own home, and militarism must mean war. 

“And F must be much less well read in history than I take the liberals of 
Scotland to be if you do not know that it is not war, that hateful demon of 
war, but white- that has been the nurse and guardian of free- 
dom and justice and well-being over that Great army oftoilers upon whose 
labor, upon whose priva‘ upon whose hardships, after all, the greatness 
and the empires and of states are founded and are built up.” 

Militariem is so necessary a companion of imperialism that the President 
asks for a 200 per cent increase in the standing Army, even before the people 
t large have passed upon the question of annexation. 

Morley says that imperialism gives to the aristocracy and to the priv- 
ileged classes an increased influence in government. Do we need to increase 
their influence in our Government? prety they are potent enough already. 

He calls attention to the fact that the toiler finds his hope in pescefal 
progress rather than in war's uncertainties. Is it strange that the laboring 
ble that that penne t both imperialism and militarism? Is it possi- 


be in vain? 
Imperialism has been described as “the white man’s burden; but since it 
crushes the wealth producer beneath an increasing weight of taxes, it might 
with more propriety be called the poor man’s load. 
If the peace commissioners had demanded a harbor and coaling station in 
required Spain to surrender the rest of the land tothe 
dered Cuba to the Cubans, we would not now be con- 
of the islands. If the sum of twenty millions had been 
in’s release, the payment of the amount by the Fili- 
pinos might have been guaranteed by the nited States. Stel takin a 
peace commissioners to secure for the Filipinos the 
same rights that were obtained for the Cubans could have been easily reme- 
died by a resolution declaring the nation’s purpose to establish a stable and 


ind t. 
Testi ee eae Senate alone, or for the Senate and House together, 
aresolution. 
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The of annexationists, so far as that purpose can be discovered, is 
S y to the tof the FRipince mbtheds familiar to the people 
and but new in the United States. 
it The respons’ 
er 
afterwards power which makes Congresses. 


was not authorized by the le; whether 

e C them remains to be ility rests first 
mw be the ot i Stvidanle the interest of parti 

D uals or the interest o: ies, we may 

rest that the Geel Siapealtion of the Philippine question will conform 
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to the deliberate judgment of the voters; they constitute the cour! of last 
resort; from their decision there is no appeal. 
What next? Investigation, discussion, action. 


APPENDIX II. 


SEES NO HOPE IN REPUBLICAN PARTY—WE ARE WRITING THE 
GRACEFUL CHAPTER OF ALL MODERN HISTORY. 


MOST DIs- 


[Speech of ex-Governor Boutwell in Cooper Institute, May 24.] 


Ihave set before myself the-task of specifying some of the errors in which 
President McKinley and his Administration have indulged in regard to the 
Constitution of the United States, and I shall then mention some of the pre 
texts that have been resorted to as apologies or excuses or shields for what 
has been done. There are indications that attempts are making to so con- 
strue the Constitution as to justify the policy of seizing, through war, for- 
eign lande and alien pooptas. and governing them as they might be governed 
if the Constitution of the United States did not exist. It is the manifest pur 
pose of the Administration to seize and to hold countries and to govern races 
and communities outside of the jurisdiction of the Constitution. Thusis the 
Administration creating a power in the President and Congress independent 
of the Constitution, and over which the people can have no control. It is 
with that usurpation that Iam now to deal. The question before the coun- 
try is this: Republic or empire? 

Of many propositions that may be laid down concerning the Constitution 
of the United States, no one can be more worthy of universal acceptance 
than this, namely: The Constitution can not of its own force apply to ter- 
ritory that is not of the United States. 7 

A second proposition, which seems to justify itself without argument, is 
this: The Constitution by its own force applies equally and everywhere and 
always to every part of the United States, 


THE JURISDICTION OF THE CONSTITUTION, 


In elucidation and support of the first proposition, if that proposition is 
open to debate, it may be said that it was not in the power of the men who 
made the Constitution, nor of the people and States that ratified it, to have 
it applicable to Great Britain, to the Philippines, or to the island of Porto 
Rico, that was then under the dominion of Spain. 

If, then, the first proposition must be accepted as an indisputable truth, it 
follows inevitably that the Constitution does not give power, and, in fine, 
that the Constitution could not have given power, to Congress to legislate for 
territories and peoples that then were or that thereafter might be outside of 
the jurisdiction of the Constitution itself. The power of legislation, which 
subsists in the Congress of the United States, is a derived power, and it is sub- 
ject to one inherent limitation; its powers can not exceed the powers pos- 
sessed by the body of authority—in this case the Constitution—from which 
its own powers are derived. If upon argument this proposition might be 
open to debate, it remains to be said that the Constitution has fixed the limit 
of legislative power. Asa declaration of a limitation of legislative power in 
Congress the provision amore but its value is now to be appreciated in 
the enforcement of a manifest truth which otherwise ip these times might 
be resisted stubbornly. 


CONGRESS CAN NOT GO BEYOND CONSTITUTION. 


Following the preamble to the Constitution and standing at the head of 
all things and of all declarations else are these words: “All legislative powers 
herein granted shall be vested in a Congress of the United States, which 
shall consist of a Senate and House of Representatives.”” Hence it follows 
that Congress must find authority in the Constitution for each and every of 
its legislative acts. 

In vain will be the search for authority to legislate beyond the jurisdiction 
of the Constitution. No attempt has been made in the Constitution to give 
such authority, and such authority could not have been given. The limits 
of legislative powers in Congress have been fixed by the Constitution, and 
they are fixed, irrevocably fixed, in the nature of things. 

As anation we are to obey the Constitution and to apply these truths. If 
Porto Rico is of the United States, then its ports are ports of the United States, 
and its inhabitants are citizens of the United States, and they are endowed 
already with all the rights and privileges of citizenship. If Porto Rico is not 
of the United States, then the attempt to exercise jurisdiction over the 
island through the lawmaking power is a gross usurpation abroad and a vio- 
on Kou at home which can not be defended and which ought not to be 
tolerated. 

President McKinley and his imperialistic supporters, through two steps in 
an argument, have deduced an erroneousconciusion from an admitted truth: 
(1) Our Government, in common with other sovereignties, has a right to ac- 
quire ere (2) That right carries with it the = to govern territory 
so acquired. From these propositions they deduce the false conclusion that 
Congress may indulge in a full and free discretion in the government of ter- 
ritories so acquired. Herein is the error, and herein is the usurpation. By 
their acquisition the territories have become a part of the United States. 
As a part of the United States the Constitution extends to them, and the 
privileges and guaranties of the Constitution are their possession, as they 
are the possession of the preexisting Statesand Territories. In these features 
of our system of government is the security that this nation can not at the 
same time play the part of empire and of republic. 

We have the right to acquire territory, and we have the right to govern 
all territory acquired; but we must govern it under the Constitution, and in 
the exercise of those powers, and those only, which have been conferred 
upon Congress by the Constitution. Any attempt further is a criminal 
usurpation. 

Ido not now enter upon the inquiry whether, within the constitutional 
limits, as I have laid them down, Congress may or may not, in some particu 
lars, make distinctions between States and Territories; but beyond question 
there can be no gradations, no exemptions in the matter of taxation, and 
the sin of adeparture from this constitutional obligation can not be qualified 
by any conditions that may be found in the legislation of Congress. What- 
ever is within or is of the United States is entitled to the benefit of this pro- 
vision: “All duties. imposts, and excises shall be uniform throughout the 
United States.” Whatever territory is not of the United States is not sub- 
ject to taxation by us, and if, through the forms of legislation in Congress, 
we take money from any people who are not within the jurisdiction of our 
Constitution, the taking is an act of robbery for which neither justification 
nor excuse can be found. The act is not different in morals from piracy on 
the high seas. : ; 

And if, as is the admitted fact in the case of Porto Rico, upon the theory 
of the President as set forth in his message, we have taken moneys wrong- 
fully from citizens of the United States who have imported products from 
that island, it is an odd form of recompense that an equivalent sum of money 
is now to be given to others who are destitute and starving and who bave 
been brought into poverty and misery by our wrongdoing. 
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The claim that Congress may extend the Constitution to the new Territories vern the archipelago has been thrust upon the country 
is only a restatement of the claim that the Constitution does not apply of its ns. in his speech delivered before the Middlesex Club on tii. 4. "Sty 
own force to our newly acquired ions and that the power of Congress | vernal , attempts to shield the Administration by pla.j,,.,/° ‘we 
over such possessions is an unlimited power. sponsibility upon the Supreme ; oe Te 3 

Congress is to obey the Constitution. It has no power to increase or di- Whitelaw Reid sa tan inguiry as to the way or means })\ ,.) 
minish the scope of that instrument. responsibility was thrust upon the country is not now in order. *\. 3,02 tLe 

Whenever a territory is acquired, either by purchase or conquest, the | is ina ible for the calamities in which the country |... 2 Pei 
Constitution becomes maalinnny ane by its own force the fundamental | and as I t from his theory of responsibility in rulers, I shal) »...”' 
law of such acquired territory, or it must remain forever outside the Consti- | set forth the views that I entertain. =. 
tution, and consequently outside of the jurisdiction of Congress, inasmuch While I may not be able to make a statement of the policy on y P 

not ond the jurisdiction of the Constitution, the | dent McKinley has entered, there can be no hazard in saying tha; |. |.) 
source, and the sole source, of its 1 tive authority. The inquiry thus ps. Its friends make that claim when they assert that the (),;;... ¢."°" 
$ no tat 






made to these wa“ world power,” arank that has come with or as a cons... 
1. Whenever territory is acquired. w by conquest or purchase, such | the President's policy. The President is a candidate for reelect\,., ,. ) 
territory becomes subject to Constitution, and that without the aid or | the avowed purposeof continuing that policy. The conntry is yy... !'" 
agency of any branch or @ of the Government of the United States. | tion the President's policy, to authorize its continuance and its.)),,,.,_ 
2. power of } by Congress over such territory is fixed and bly, and all without any inquiry, any investigation, any judgiyo.) 
toattes the Constitution. e wisdona, the justice—in fine, the criminality. of this war, whic 
3. power is so limited that the “ duties, imposts, and excises’ must be | incident of his cy. —— 


& mer 


the same in the newly possessions as they may then be in preexisting w 
States and Territories ot the same periods of time. have fought and who have fallen in this war, the people who 
4. The chain Sas Sromaees may ern territories and provinces that are | of a system of taxation such as thecountry has known only whe ( on 
not within the juri of the Constitution, or that Congress may extend | existence was in peril, are to accept in silence all that has been do), 
the Constitution over Porto Rico, or the es, or Japan, is an assump- " 
a of ee ry power = muet vg d, ~-S A — amon am. \ DEGRADING DEMAND UPON THE PEOPLE. 
hese conclusions are in harmony w 8 the Su e od 
of the United States, with the opinion of Chancellor Kent, with the decision, | ._2,the Miste.t of dempotiens thers isnet-a record of @ more de:aing wi, 
after argument, of an international tribunal, in which the United States was | i. brought home to us Americans infamy of the doctrine 1... 
re : ven recently by J ochren. | may be governed without their consent. Bitte an 
A dissenting opinion has been given by inet Reid. It may be inferred, This ESndement now made upon the American people. Let tho der 
bite, that i€ hhe were to be oon Of ths error of his opinion, he would | bemade.. Lanewer, as one citizen, the country is not thns to be s iene in, 
Fecome an anti-imperialist, as he ean not accept Porto Rico, Cuba, and the | Swecesuuninan, sttenent cam beicuched upon thea ier ee 
ANIL esti 


ane S process by which a judgment can be reached u . 
Philippines as equal States in the American Union. = the fittons of Peenaeat McKinley to be soul tadwusted With the fortunes 


THE PERIL c. the country 

” AP. Pe AAanee : The demand for silence and for the suppression of discussion ani «)) ;;); 
Iam now to con.:der some of the texts thet are tendered in justifica- | isan admission that that which has been done can not be defended. <, 
tion of the President's and doings in the ne Islands. If we was hazarded recently in the trial of acriminal cause in this «ity (; \ 
Z rhea leading "ne ue ateraneree —- assailed anybod Saeeee ed body it I 
may be mens e philosophical rp er: » if it is open 

in whaton ain ‘the that cate of mankind. Helnies Whenev: Ne the blican a 
among are b cau er, in. hs ¥ was assailed, it accepte, 
from England the diseases of land of for the subjugation of | the issue without delay, and without slay a0 alien it entered on te 
inferior races, all tributary to empire bu , the crowning of dead | defense. Whenever its officers were with misconduct or malfeasan:. 
. office, it entered an in and pursued the investiga 
Nn ee ee er re ene or macoctnges. ton tothoend, end that regard to consequences to the party or :, 


, they resort to in which seek to find and to furnish 
tovothers excuses for what they have Gone It is the office of a pretext to ac- PRESIDESTIAL ACTS BOT SACRED THEN. 
falsehood. Its The plea that what been done had been made sacred by the lapse «; 
blican rene it accepted by the 
prete: Republican r accept asacco 
ever a private person falls into error, and it is the first and most inviting plished facts pr on the part of a President Ret mene er pa 
defense of public and offical personages when they become responsible for a or injurious to country. 
pernicious public policy, or whenever they mislead a country into an unjust the Congress assembled in December, 1865, it appeared that the Sia‘. 
or criminal war. of North Carolina and six other States that had been en d in the rebellion 
This Ing: statement embodies the offense of which President McKinley is | had been reorganized under proclamations isvaed Soimeitent Joknn 
guilty. ‘oenerey & pasiocwaas panne tp nees 6 eanaae wakes asserts or | it was that they had been restored to their former places in tho 
assumes wrongdoing wh gy” py be able to present | Union, and that they were then entitled to representation in tho House ani 
himeelf in one of two . He should be able truthfully to deny the | in the Senate, without action on the part of The acts of the Presi- 


charge. of, the sruthfutness of the facts alleged, he should be read were Congress proceeded to reconstruct the Govern- 
to defend what has been done and upon the ground of right and justice. 7 a aeiedieahesiional justice and wisdom. In those Gays the doings 
of a President, that had not been authorized . Were not treated as 


were instituted. 


; the , 2nd. inquiries wi reserve 
Tam not disposed to think better of countrymen even Gant ought to An appeal to the country was made and, by a two-thirds majority, the action 
this was A 
all parties have given votes for measures and for sh the At this point I turn aside that I may ind in an observation which may 
then believed to be and taed qpounds according to 


en . appear pertinent or of those who may 
the advocates of measures and policies have so the issues when | hear or may read. If President Johnson's plan of reconstruction had }een 
engaged in an tomold and guide public . The position taken | accepted, evil to the country would have been light compared wit) tho 
made by rters por- | evil of accepting the either as colonies or as States, and either as 
tend a change in his thanseonered need tedleats that dee pcamicene States or as colonies they are to be attached to the Union if the lead of Pres 
to be to sanction and Bo ey en ped staat Sieeatey shen Senenewet Ge connter. ae ni 
are called - And, ‘urth express storian will be 
™ able to frame a better defense President Johnson than the historian, or 

in behalf of President McKinley. 
days ~~ decoy: address that the States isin the lawful eer tec anh 

‘ebruary or the of March an officer of our Army was ed under the 8 
his Sand Ghonapesdaved. In retaliation 24 Filipinos, not known | treaty and the law of nations, of Porto Rico and the Philippine | 
E , were killed and a town was burned. Such was the and | However we eee Se ee ae See pemeorions, 


hose households have e forth the your 
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of the tution: The 
todispose of and make all needful rules and reg: 


44 were captured, lations the territory ater socparty Selenwing to the United 
or » the Unite 
Sate States.” view of what has been said , Ladd remark that th 


and 
a skirmish. We have official | Constitution speaks always in the present tense. 
ekir- HAVE SURRENDERED TERRITORY BEFORE. 


cap- 

that The United States is not embarrassed by the fact that our title to Porto 

war ip the ee ee Oe ae Rico Philippines is impregnable as against Spain and all o:)er ou" 
erties of the Army in the Bn ae ed, the’ theatate defensibility of our title is eertionstely the 


orce ™ transfer our 
a tales my we ge he ey my ae py ab ob anothers free from doubt cr lawful challenge. Stes Greece oo. 
presen 4 oa 7 w rrendered territ as the territory of the 

thas had os A new aspect of the | “ In John Tyler's Administration, and under Mr. Webster's lead, we trax 


; 
| 





‘war js thas ferred to Great Britain a territory that was part of the State of Maine. Ts 
Was not the statement that the war was enéed and that civil rule was to ‘was done by the cunsent of the State of Maixe and of the State of Mas! 
® pretext designed to mislead this country! Under a civil | setts, that were then owners of the lands that were thus trans{erred. 

gevernment person accused of crime is accorded an open trial. Upon these and upon the power ted in the Constitution I 
a could have occurred on the theater of war than the | assume that nited Btates may transfer fis title to Porto Rico and the 
of four and twenty men. Nothing more brutal has ever been without “ let or hindrance " from anybody. Thus should disap- 


ee ee And was it not known pretexts that these islands have come to us by some unseen a0" 

And. Sivine or malevolen pnd tes & p 2 dui. Some Wake we can not shri 

keep their millions our ideas of sel 

fact only besieged garrisons? And — government, |Itis the theory of the Administration responsibilities have 
come 


the archipelago was that wecan notavold those sibilities 
the Mohammedan slave- Fe ee mee hy Tliiareetth cand of us as 
? 


Territories States, colonies, time. Hence 
‘was a violation of the statute laws and Constitution of the United pupreeeion ant Bakes, or a6 oviowien, one Por a aS Ghat there is 20 
I pretext for which, many and f the Am a. Seectioe demoabraret all ae tality for Porto 
of ciate’, the a responsible, , that we not seek the Bi atin Pritpeine idiawas, and thus we may from the danr = 
possession of the Philippine Islands, but that the responsibility of takingand ' holding them either as colonies or as Territories on their way to stateio 












; ould be held as colonies for the moment, it will be found, and 
I the ah delay, that they are on their way to statehood. 


THY PRESIDENT AND NOT DESTINY RESPONSIBLE. 


more careful examination of the claim that these islands, 
1 come — toa and present, and with forebodings of evils that are at 
with me bable and immeas , have been thrust upon us by processes 
co Pere inevitable and which could not have been foreseen. If any part 
whic exculpatory excuse is true as regards the country, none of it is true 
eras the President and those wee mer have ady and supported his 
rege war with Spain was ended. 
policy since the often made that it is now a vain repetition to say 
coun, was undertaken for the sole purpose 
aap es Sem. Even as to that war, it has 
a f by Congressional action to accept 
beet ndorse it. If, then, the President bad conformed to the act of the 19th 


for further action, either by war or by 
the tyeate mak power. Incidentally two 
estruction of the Maine, and, 

la. The 
event when war was declared, and 
was undertaken, in part at least, in retaliation for the 
destruction of the batiie ahip, The contest in the ba: oe ee rt 
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the freedom of Cuba, and when the f: of had 

of the T the war in the ould have been ended. It is often asserted 
that Dewey should have when the Spanish fleet had been de- 
stroyed. The President is responsible for the course that was pursued. 
— are those admit the badness of the President's policy and who 
et exonerate the If the President is a man of ty,as I think 
he is, then he alone is responsible for y. If,as some assume, the 
President is - 


t or visers by whom he has been misled. In either case 
he is thereby unfitted for the office of ent. 

Has anyone from the President al the line of imperialists taken u 
himself the responsibility of the that the condition of the United 
States, or its f on prcspcctive, base been improved by the 

uisition of a paper to the ippine ds? 

fatal error was the 10th day of A 1898, when the President, 


iethrtion ot Ape and Sancted a cession uirements of the war 
eclaration and exacted a cession of to the United States 
¢ of which was made the basis for a demand for 
a cession of entire which demand was consummated by the 


treaty of Paris. In the presence of these f what ground remains for the 


statement that our situation in the Philippine Islands and in Porto Rico has 
been thrust upon us, and that we are under a burden which we ought to 
accept and to carry as mankind are forced to bear a visitation of a pestilence, 
or to endure @ of famine 


? 

It may with be said that the possession of the Philippines and the 
war, aS @ consequence, have been thrust upon the country, but 

a As to the President, this only can be said: de- 
manded the surrender of the and was enabled to enforce his 
demnnd Soom a pease enem h fear that delay would lead to yet 
further de: upon the Kingdomot n. Upon these facts of history I 
stand committed to the charge I now make, namely: That the claim that the 
Philippine Islands, with the consequent horrors of war, have been thrust 
upon us is only a pretext that was designed to mislead the people away from 


NO HOPE NOW FROM THE REPUBLICAN PARTY. 

One conclusion is deducible from the facts of history. Our occupation of 
the Philippine Islands and the war and blood incident to that occupation are 
due and due to the ee d of President McKinley, and for 
which he first responsible. That policy he will pursue until it 
is reversed by irrespective of alliances. It is a vain ho 
that the on can reverse the policy of the 


as an 

The is as vain as was the hope in 1861-1865 that the Demo- 
Ses Dees one ae Sh oeson of slavery. 

it is trade follows the flag. This is true when the flag 


isthe herald of ) " oe saying is false, false utterly, when the flag 

If in 1803 had in faith, if we had encouraged the inhabit- 
ants of the in their efforts to establish an independent govern- 
ment, our increase enenee ce seneee woukd not have beer limited to 
tee eee ae liquors. Nor, on * other hand, would the 
users of hemp ee ae we Se nited States have been 
taxed 100 the of wy ak gh tO ed the 
people of aud of the pine Islands. War is the enemy 
of trade does not fo the flag when the flag is the 
emblem of 


and friendship are the certain and constant promoters of trade and 
pursuit, / 


WHEN TRADE FOLLOWS THE FLAG. 


of the ration who are not content with the 
war in the Phili , but they advo- 
for the ex of our with 


are and of trade facilities with China 
ala tioetnel tenn eSaarethenitionet China hove 
cnieres Compootens wil not be made. =a pe 
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Of the import trade with the Philippine Islands in the year 1899, not less 
than 44 per cent was in English hands, and not more than 8 per cent was from 
the United States. The noncombatants enjoyed more than nine-tenths of 
the trade of the islands. 


SOME DIFFICULTIES IN THE WAY OF EMPIRE. 


I may be asked this question: Can the tendency to autocratic despotic rule 
in America be arrested? Something of an answer may be found in the 
record of passing events. There are inherent difficulties in the transforma 
tion of our Government, and those difficulties the Administration is now 
called to meet. 

We have a legal title to Porte Rico and the Philippines, but the Presi 
dent does not yet venture to say whether they are Territories on the way to 
statehood or dependencies to be held 3s colonies. He is called to choose be 
tween English — and American policy. That question inheres in tho 
nature of things, and an answer must be given. 

hen the President exacted the protocol of August, 1898, that question 
was involved, and that question the President must answer. Out of what 

been done the nation may learn as much as this, namely, that with every 
acquisition of territory comes this question: Are the peas inhabiting this 
territory to be received as citizens and as our equals, or are they to be 
treated as vassals or as persons not yet fully emancipated from slavery 
This question inheres in our system of government, and there it must remain 
This question has appeared already in the case of Porto Rico, and it will ap 
pear in the pe Islands. It vexes Congress in the attempt to frame a 
government for Hawaii. 

The anti-imperialists offer a solution and the only solution of this gravo 
difficulty. We say to the country: Let us keep the pledge which we have 
made to Cuba and to ourselves, and let us at once accord to the inhabitants 
of Porto Ricoand to the inhabitants of the Philippine Islands the opportunity 
to set up governments for themselves, 

Our policy is in harmony with our system of government, and it is in har 
mony with the great truths on which our system of government has been 
made to rest. 

The issue is a es issue. It is to be submitted to the people, and for one 
T rest in full confidence that the people will deliver the nation from the evil 


-| policy which President McKinley is pursuing. 


At a cost of not less than ‘ir 000,000, and the sacrifice of many t wnd 
young lives, a great lesson will have been taught, namely, that this rn 

ment can not penser, through either the follies or the crimes of its 
rulers. As the fruit of the sacyifices that have been made, the Declaration 
of Independence and the preamble to the Constitution will be again accepted 
by us as cardinal truths worthy of acceptance in all free governments. Thus 
do we vindicate the character and example and teachings of Washington 
and of Jefferson, and the line of patriots and statesmen to Lincoln and Grant 
and the rest, who believed in the equality of men and recognized in all peoples 
and communities the right of self-government. 


EXPANSION AND IMPERIALISM. 


The imperialistsare active in promoting the notion that the anti-imperialists 
are opposed to the expansion of American territory, and that their opposi 
tion to the Philippine war and to the attempt to occupy the islands by force 
is due entirely to that opinion. 

Professor Hart, of Cambridge, has given himself, through many serious 

es of Harper's Monthly, to the task of proving that the founders of the 

public were expansionists, and his logic leads him to the conclusion that 
we are opposing the fathers of the Republic when we protest against tho 
forcible annex of the Philippine Islands to the United States. 

The founders of the ublic never committed themselves to expansion 
beyond the oceans, nor to the forcible seizure of territory for the purpose of 
enlarging the limits of the Union, nor to the subjugation of communities 
either to slavery or to American citizenship. The founders of the Govern 
ment favored peaceful expansion within the oceans, and some there were 
who favored the acquisition of the West India Islands. Beyond these possi- 
bilities there is no evidence of a public policy or of a public opinion. 

In the Lith article of the articles of confederation provision was made for 
the admission of Canada into the confederation upon the condition that Can 
ada should accede “ to this confederation” and join “in the measures of the 
United States."’ The fathers did not favor forcible annexation, nor annexa 
tion “ beyond seas,”’ nor the annexation of peoples of other races, other lan 
guages, and who had been trained under institutions and laws of which we 
have no knowledge. 

The logic born of necessity knows no other law than the law of necessity. 

The im say our fathers favored the annexation of Canada by con- 
ference and friend! egreemens, fwerefore we are bound tosustain a war for 
the annexation of the ee. ‘ 

Some persons opposed the annexation of Louisiana, and time has demon- 
strated their.error, therefore the anti-imperialists are in error in opposing 
the annexation of the Philippines. Again, they say if some persons were in 
error in opposing the camemtiien of con ous territory, it follows that they 
who oppose the acquisition of territory 10,000 miles away are also in error. 
The anti-imperialists are not committed upon the question of public polic 
either for or against the expansion of American territory. We are op ceeed, 
unalterably op to the subjugation by war of 10,000,000 human Saines 
imto the American Union as citizens and equals, and we are opposed, unalter- 
ably opposed, to the subjugation of one man, even, as a vassal. 


THE MOST DISGRACEFUL CHAPTER OF ALL MODERN HISTORY. 


Of all modern history, the most di ful chapter ie that which the 
American nation is now writing. At the opening of the last third of this 
eentury we abolished ever America, ard at the end of this century we 
are making war for the establishment of a » of slavery in Asia. The 
crimes of in the Sepoy war, on the Upper Nile, in South Africa, aro 

offenses against justice and humanity when compared with the crime 
of subjugating and enslaving oe people. 

It was a step downward from Lincoln’s proclamation of January |, 
1863, to ‘s Jamation of December 21, 1898. Lincoln raised 4,010), 
000 slaves to full free American citizenship, and invited them to prepare 

ves for the work of self-government. McKinley announced to 10 

900,000 human be who had already secured freedom by their own efforts, 
his purpose to su t them to his authority by the armies of the United 
States, unless they would submit themselves to his will without resistance. 
““My terms,” said he, “are, first, submission and vassalage, and | will then 
consider further as to your fortunes.” It is the reproach of the age and an 
omen of evil to America that there is one citizen toapprove of this departure 
from the true doctrines of the Republic. 

Senator Hoar, in his lofty, eloquent, and unanswerable speech against 
President McKinley's Philippine policy, has made Aaron Burr appear as tho 
supporter of McKinley, and u the ground that his buccanecering expedi- 
tion to Mexico has been vindicated by McKinley's buccaneering expedition 
in e Islands. Burr'scrime has been so minimized by comparison 
that it may not receive a place in history. But what of the country’ Burr 
was pursued, arraigned, tried, driven from public employments, and ostra- 

_ by society. He had been Vice-President of the United States and a 
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formidable aspirant to the Presidency against Mr. Jefferson. When his trial 
was ended and the facts were known he had not a supporter, and his aspira- 
tions had come toanend. Such was the fate of Aaron Burr. Has the coun- 
try changed’ There bas been a change, but the country has not changed. 

If, however, the city of Washington were the Government of the United 
States, as the city of Rome ruled the Roman Republic, and under corre- 
agenting conditions, the art of printing unknown, the rapid communication 
oO sponens not yet even Seunaieal as a possibility, and the Republic not 
welded into harmony, the words of the historian Vertot mi 
applied to America: “ Luxury and the love of riches came into 
the treasures of the conquered provinces, and poverty and temperance, which 
had formed so many great captains, fell into contempt. And what is most 
surprising is that it was not by degrees, but all at once, that this vast altera- 
tion happened, and the Romans ran headiong into luxury and effeminacy.” 
Is this to be our fate? 


THE FAMILIAR PRETEXT OF CONQUERORS. 


The policy of the conqueror has always been gilded oy one pretext: The 
conquered are to be well governed. Such was President McKinley's promise 
to the Filipinos. We begin civil [gh ety mae ny in Porto Rico by treating the 
inhabitants as alien subjects, and the trade regulations proceed upon the 
theory that we are to enjoy the markets of Porto Rico, and that a duty is to 
be levied upon the ucts of Porto Rico when brought into the United 
States. We are setting up a civil government which is as absolute as could 
be devised. Thus do we violate our promises and prove the iniquity of the 
presents that we have tendered to the country and to our victims in the 
islaad. 

In the days of reconstruction “carpetbaggery’ was an unprecedented 
condition of affairs. It was abolished at an early day and by a general con- 
currence of opinion. We have established a thag system for Porto 
Rico, and upon the basis of perpetuity. The first fruits of this system have 
been gathered already in the island of Cuba. 

In four er the doctrine of the right of self-government has been repu- 
diated in Washington, and an avowal of the doctrine is a hazardous experi- 
ment for a member of the en party. The downfall of Rome, as 
described by De Vertot, was not more rapid than the change that has taken 
place in the capital city of America. 


THE GENIUS OF THE PRESENT REPUBLICAN PARTY—IT MUST BE OVER- 
THROWN. 


In the year 1895 or 1896 a man emerged from the obscurity of unrecognized 
citizenship, and in the intervening time he has advanced himself to the head 
of the Republican party, and without delay he became the apparent director 
of its “4A He contributed most largely to the nomination and election of 
President McKinley. 

Following the inauguration Le secured a seat in the Senate by the enforced 
retirement of a statesman who, in an experience of forty years, had never 
before yielded to the menaces of those 2 rea nor been misled by vain 

»romises. During the three years now ended this man, so recently unknown, 
2a8 stood before the country as the author of our public policy. is may be 
error, but in themonth of April, 1900, he ennouncea the renomination of Presi- 
dent McKinley, and predicted his reelection. At the same time the Repub- 
lican party waited in submissive silence for his utterance in rd to a can- 
didate for the Vice-Presidency. All this ogneces to have been the outcome of 
immense energy in one man, combined w unlimited resources in money. 
For the moment the combination is supreme in the Republican party. 

And thus a y that became aoeesenny avees for its victories in war 
and for its achievements in peace bows in subserviency to a self-created dic- 
tator. What is the remedy? The party must be overthrown, and in its 
downfall the dictatorship will disappear, and in a quadrennial period, or ina 
foceds, the party, regenerated, may come again to the head of affairs in the 

public. 
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APPENDIX III. 
THE SHAME OF IT. 
[From the Washington Post.] 


It will not be wise in the Administration to overlook the fact that this isa 
sentimental ple. We laugh at Frenchmen and Italians and the Latin 
races generally. It is our caprice to speak of them as being hysterical and 
effervescent. It is the caprice of ignorance. The Teutonic temperament is 
the most maudlin of all, and the Anglo-Saxons come next, because of their 
inheritance. The Latins are demonstrative, Reemere. but we furnish for the 
world the permanent supply of sentimentality. And the Administration 
will find its welfare in considering this fact. 

Perhaps it is difficult here in Washington to keep one’s touch upon the 
nation's pulse. Perhaps the high official, in this atmosphere of luxury, and 
diplomatic calculation, and unwonted and novel environment, finds it hard 
~ as ee ba = poiriotion | and his pure ——— But vat great 

merican people west of New York— anry upon whose y an 

ic rests—these must be taken into 

h to stand. We advise the 
powers that be eous scandal in Cuba can not safely be treated as 
a case of mere vulgar embezzlement and breach of trust. We tell them—and 
we know whereof we | every American who loves his country and 
holds its honor popes this frightful business in Havana as a per- 
sonal sorrow and humiliation. It strikes him asa treason committed against 
the nation—as a bctrayal and degradation of the flag. He is not to be cajoled 
with the eee t this is a mere official delinquency. He knows that 
we took up the cause of Cuba as altruists and missionaries. He knows that 
we went there in the guise of unselfish and heaven-sent redeemers. He knows 
that we prated to Christendom of our holy , and he remembers how 
we qualified the declaration of war with the unctuous of piety. And 
we all know, now that our qeeteasions have been put to » hehe A after 
taking possession of Cuba in the nan: of God, we have plundered and despoiled 
it as the most ru buccaneers of the last cent could scarce have done. 

He who tells himself that this infamy can be h and set aside and hid- 
den from the public gaze by a ee of vigor and an alluring travesty of 
indignation must be drunk with eminence and power. He must have for- 
gotten his own thoughts and sentiments and lost his hold upon the feelings 
of his fellow-citizens. We declare that is the most foastly and abhorrent 
stain that has ever been put upon the escutcheon of the nation. If there be 
any man within our boundaries who does not feel that he has been betrayed 
and stabbed in his own person, then heis notrue patriot, no genuine American. 


AppEenpDIx IV. 
[From the Washington Post, supporter of McKinley's Administration.] 
WHAT M’KINLEY MUST FACE. 


There is a pestiferous muddle in Cuba—a humiliating contradiction of 
policies ang attitudes. We say in one breath that Cuba is a foreign country, 
merely held in tutelage; yet we are Jegislating for her in the matter of taxa- 


brawn + courage the sone se this — 
accoun an vernment or part: 
Bat this hid v 
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ee, 
tion and social observance; we are rearranging her laws and her iua 
chinery; we are disbursing her revenues for our own purposes Udicial ma. 
treating directly with the consular and diplomatic representativ. d we are 
pean nations in the iskind. The Cubans complain, and seeminc). oe" 
tice, that our attitude is inconsistent, and they are beginning ¢.) .\" h jus. 
our protestations are not sincere. Thoughtful men in this country ;... {e 
we are preparing sorrow for ourselves and new calamities for Cy}. that 
up with the professional brigands and disturbers and neglectiny 1)..." 
sible, property-holding, and taxpaying classes, who alone can be t.. 
establish and conduct a civilized government after our force aa 
withdrawn. The outlook in Cuba is far from reassuring. 

In Porto Rico our attitude is even moreembarrassing. Woe havo ., 
the island outright, under the treaty of Paris,and made Porto ki.,, 2 2™°™ 
our territory. When we annexed Hawaii we gave it free tray. oa! ot 
United States, but against Porto Rico we set up a tariff tax upon ho. 
tries. The pretext for this is that Porto Rico is destitute and that ti, 2!" 
thus raised by taxing her products will be used to maintain a mach money 
of government in the island. In other words, we put a burden upon 1), 
dustrious and producing classes in order to pay the salaries of oy, ,» 
holders. We could find $3,000,000 to send to Cuba and distribute ano u 
worthless marauders who followed Gomez in his predatory insurrec+ my the 
we have nothing to help Porto Rico to its feet and restore a pr: sperity whine 
we destroyed by our occupation. Porto Rico is ours and we do not}. 0" 
it, but we send millions to Cuba to placate the drones and agitators > i 
eign state. Wesay that Porto Rico is not in the United States, that our fine 
does not make it a Territory like Hawaii and Alaska, yet the governor wo. | 
there to preside over the island makes oath to uphold, in {hat capacity th 
Constitution of the United States. If the Constitution is there, why j: ; ; 
Porto Rico an integral part of the Union? If the Constitution is no} the 
how can Governor Allen defend it? o. 

Then we have the Philippines. The country is farfrom satisfied as +, t} 
situation. Three or four times, perhaps oftener, within the past eights.” 
months we have been assured that the trouble was over, the insurrect; . 
finally and forever crushed. yet thenext day American soldiers are tray; 7 
and killed within sight of Manila. ‘The roll of the dead grows hourly} 
hospitals add steadily to their hapless populations, and cemeteries fatten 
without ceasing as the weeks roll by. The Administration insists that tho 
is no war in the Philippines, but Otis says there is war every time he dismiss, 

: NIsseg 
an officer from the Army, and he does this with ghastly frequency The 
coast is not contented with this state of things. There is much to be ey. 
plained. 

As to the South African Republics, now struggling for their very exis. 
ence, the American people deplore the failure of their official representatives 
to declare for them that sympathy which it is our boasted mission in thy 
world to feel, and, if need be, to exemplify. It will not do to say that oy 
sympathies in this direction have always been confined to the Western Hon. 
sphere. We remember Kossuth too well. The truth is that hundreds 
thousands of thinking men who will vote next November are to-day asking 
themselves for some itable explanation of the Government's apparent 
alliance with England in the war of rapine and spoliation upon the South 
African Dutch. 

It will be for Mr. McKinley to bear in mind the fact that this is a sent. 
mental people; that, while Americans idolize valor, humanity, and justice, 
they condemn with equal fervor unfairness, cruelty, and bad faith. Thoy 

in the Hay-Pauncefote treaty a trap for shameful possibilities, 
and they are watching, witha vigilance perhaps unsuspected in high quarters, 
what they nm to regard asa dangerous and abominable tendency. The 
President still holds the eeres affectionate regard and trust, but this may 
be strained too far. In , the tension has already become perilous, and 
everybody knows it. 
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APPENDIX V. 
{Washington Post, June 5, 1900.] 
POSTMASTER-GENERAL SMITH. 


Mr. Charles Emory Smith isan accomplished gentleman. He writes wel 
and talks well. As the spokesman or orator of the Administration—a sel. 
constituted réle, we understand, and one of which the Administration bas 
really stood in no need—his official career has not been without its brilliant 
qupocts, In literary work Mr. Smith excels. His contribution to Collier's 

eekly, only last month, entitled “The mails follow the flag,” dealing 
familiarly with the Cuban postal service and lauding Director Kat? boos 
work to the skies, was an es ly fine bit of work from a purely literary 

tof view. The service he rendered in upholding the hands of Congres 

a the Porto Rico imbroglio, in his exhaustive, though anonymous, pr- 

sentation of the merits of the proposition to his doubting and even ojtinas 

countrymen, also stands out asa shining example of the value of a Cabinet 
officer who wields a trenchant pen. : 

But Seperouny conceting to Mr. Smith his notable achievements in liters 
ture, and granting his usefulness as an Administration orator, the clos 
observers of affairs—of whom the Post is one—will naturally pause toi 

uire, Has all this literary work, all this evaeey, really been worth while! 
fas Mr. Sx.ith, the accomplished writer and gi er, in the role to 
which we here allude, been of as great service to President McKinley as be 
might have been had he more closely pursued the duties of his important 
office? In view of recent deplorable events, which might easily have been 
revented, or at least 5 official ce here at Wash 
Ington a negative res: is sure to be given to both the foregoing queries. 
‘Post is moved to these remarks not through an uncharitalle feeling 
toward the r-General, but by a most remarkable statement givea 
to the press yesterday in his own defense in connection with the fraud (is 
closures at E e are told that the work of retrenchment and reform 
now being so effectively performed by Mr. Bristow was, in fact, ordered~ 
“imperatively demanded” is the term used—“some months ago oy re 
master-General Smith. Such an excuse is neither potent nor cre‘its “ 
Are we to understand that a Cabinet officer's duty and responsibility e 
when he imperatively demands that abuses be corrected? , a 

Are we to aga’ 4 him in closing his eyes in the months ensuing while tt 
extravagances mu tiply and culminate in wholesale peculation! Was itn 
the Postmaster-General's duty—his imperative duty—to see that his one 
for retrenchment were out? Is it anyone’s fault but his own that , 
rector Rathbone was ae or compelled to keep the Department ber 
fully and correctly infor. as to postal airs on the island? joes it — 
the postasaster- General to intimate that it was Governor-General Br 
who should have discovered the deficiencies? Ther 

The explanations of Mr. Smith are lame and illogical through o'. | oh 
are neither courageous nor businesslike. It is unfortunate for Mr. — 
that he explained atall. His statement hassimply emphasized his ow? * 
comings in the premises. 
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Civil Code for Alaska. 


SPEECH 
or 


HON. HERMAN B. DAHLE, 
OF WISCONSIN, 
In THE House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Thursday, May 17, 1900, 


; ovision for a civil gove or 
On the bill (6. 8619) aay tac cher purposes. Pgh -anopennenneans 

Mr, DAHLE said: — ; . : 

Mr. CuarrMAN: I will not enter into any general discussion of 
the pending bill (the Alaska code), but will take advantage of the 
rules and practice of the Honse and will speak on a measure of 
very great importance to the producers and consumers of dairy 

roductsofourcountry. — ; 

The magnitude of the dairy industry in my State, and especially 
in my district, emboldens me to address the House on the subject 
of suitable protection for that industry from unfair and ruinous 
competition, There is an old maxim to the effect that when the 
farmer is prosperous the country is prosperous, but that when the 
farmer is not prospe: ing the country can not long prosper with- 
outhim. The experience of generations has proven the truth of 
the saying. There can be no enduring prosperity unless it is 
based on the welfare of the men who till the soil. 

There has been before the House for the greater part of this ses- 
sion a bill (H. R, 8717), introduced by Mr, Grout, of Vermont, 
which I believe wi!l do more to promote the legitimate prosper- 
ity of the ultural interests of the country than any measure 
which has been before Congress for many years. It will not only 
promote the interests of the agricultural population, but will do 
so notwithstanding the assertions of those opposed to it, without 
injuring any legitimate industry which places reliable, pure prod- 
ucts on a fair market and is free from fraud. 

This bill, if , will serve two purposes. It will not only 
safeguard the interests of the producer of butter, but will at the 
same time protect the consumer from deception in the nature of 
the food he buys, and enable him to buy butter if he wishes but- 
ter, and oleomargarine if he wishes oleomargarine, at the proper 
price for each commodity, The bill to which I refer has been 
cateneleaie Seseaieenasee- It simply provides that oleomargar- 
ine shall be sold as oleomargarine and not as butter, and that 
consumers seeking butter shall not be imposed upon. The bill 
seeks to place each industry on its own basis and make each 
stand or fall by its own merits. Can anything be more fair? 
What injustice is there in this proposition? 

If the manufacture of oleomargarine is a legitimate industry, 
free from fraud, what wrong is there to it to require its product 
to be sold on the m market for what it really is, and not for 
something which it is not? We have heard a great deal during 
this session about this bill being an effort to crush a legitimate 
business. How can a legitimate business be crushed by a law 
which requires its uct to be sold for what it actually is? The 
cry raised by the friends of imitation butter that the bill will ruin 
them is a confession that they depend on selling their imitation 
for butter to continue that enormous business and to reap the 
enormous profits rer been reaping, 

cry against bill is a confession from the men engaged 

in the manufacture and sale of oleomargarine that their great 
proline amounting in some cases to over 100 per cent, depend on 
ad and the m of the consumer. When has a more 
startling position been taken before a committee of this House by 
the tatives of any industry? The farmers of the nation 
cqme to us with a memorial for protection from fraudulent and 


ruinous competition with imitation butter, and the representatives 
of tho manmadneturens of that imitation come before us and demand 
that they be to sell an imitation to deceive the consumer 
and to ruin the farmer. 


We are asked to place each industry on its own basis: make 
each class of producers sell their product for what it is—butter 

tter and semmangnaine as oleomargarine. We are asked to 
tect the consumer being deceived as to the food he buys; 
him from being given Cleomargerine, or some other 
when he asks for and pays the price of butter. A more 

and ae was never laid before Comerens. 
The im and necessity of some such legislation as this 
is rei ee when it is remembered that the oleomargarine 
man has doubled and more than doubled in the past four 


years. The oleomargarine factories of the United States produced 
imitation in 1897, and in 1899 the amount 
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Were it not that the greater part was palmed off as butter, 
this bill would not have received the support it has received from 
the farmers and butter consumers of the United States, Congress 
was not appealed to until every other method of protecting the 
dairy industry from this fraudulent and ruinous competition had 
been exhausted, A majority of the States of the Union have en- 
acted Jaws forbidding oleomargarine being colored to imitate but- 
ter, but from the very nature of things these laws have been 
found insufficient to protect either the producer or consumer of 
buiter. Oleomargarine manufactured in one State can be sold in 
another in violation of law, and the officials of neither State can 
successfully trace the shipment and effectively enforce the law. 

Twenty years’ experience has demonstrated that imitation but- 
ter of any kind can be sold by the dealer to his customers for 
butier if it be colored toimitate butter, and the substitution is 
difficult of detection. Any law which seeks to prevent the sale 
of colored oleomargarine as butter to the consumer by the retailer 
is very difficult of enforcement, and is on the whole impracticable. 
Experience in the State of Wisconsin has shown that the proper 
way to protect the legitimate butter industry is to so tax the man- 
ufacture of oleomargarine colored to imitate butter that its cost 
to the retailer will be equal to that of butter and the incentive to 
fraud is thereby done away with. 

Under existing conditions the temptation to substitute tha 
cheaper imitation for butter when sold to the consumer at retail 
is very strong, Both kind of goods look alike, and the unskilled 
consumer can not detect the difference, The dealer will get a 
profit of perhaps 2 or 3 cents a pound onthe butter and twice as 
much or more on the oleomargarine, Both kinds of goods are 
kept in the same refrigerator, 

The opportunity for substitution and fraud on the consumer is 
more than the morals of many men can stand, and the result is 
that multitudes are given oleomargarine, costing the dealer from 
10 to 15 cents a pound, in place of buiter which was called for 
and which cost the dealer 18 to 28 cents a pound. The customer 
pays for butter. As long as the dealer confines his sales of oleo- 
margarine as butter to known customers, whom he can rely on 
not investigating the nature of the goods they are supplied with, 
he is comparatively safe, and may continue his frandulent prac- 
tices for a long period of time and reap the large profits resulting 
from getting butter prices for acheaper substitute. Against this 
condition of affairs the producers and consumers of butter are 
helpless unless Congress comes to their relief. 

The present laws for the protection of the public from fraud in 
the sale of oleomargarine have failed, and it is because of the fail- 
ure of these laws, State and national, that this Congress is ap- 
pealed to. Thirty-two States have enacted statutes against the 
sale of coloréd oleomargarine. These statutes have been found 
unequal to the task of protecting the public, and twenty years of 
experience has shown that only a law which shall control the 
manufacturer and the nature of his product will accomplish the 
des red end. The evil must be met at its own source and freed 
from fraud before it gets into the great channels of trade. Human 
experience has demonstrated the insufficiency of State laws to 
protect the public from this fraud, 

Experience has also shown that only a law which will clearly 
distinguish between butter and oleomargarine, in some way that 
the one can not be sold for the other and the public deceived, will 
meet this growing evil and avert the danger which threatens the 
legitimate dairy industry of the nation. Gentlemen may quibble, 
may talk of the rights of the oleomargarine manufacturer to de- 
ceive the consumer, but the fact remains that only a national color 
law will meet the evil. | 

As long as oleomargarine can be made and put on the market 
in imitation of butter, resembling pure butter in color, so long 
will it be sold as butter. In voting on this question we must take 
one horn of the dilemma; we must either allow this admitted evil 
to continue or we must stop the sale of an imitation for the pure 
article. The people of the United States demand this action, as 
is shown by the multitude of memorials before the Committee on 
Agriculture. 1n another way, however, the public sentiment of the 
nation has been shown on this question. Over thirty States have 
enacted statutes intended to protect the people from deception in 
the nature of the food they — under the name of butter. Not 
a single one of these statutes has ever been repealed. Can any 
more direct testimonial be desired of the nature of public senti- 
ment on this question? ; 

We have heard before the Committee on Agriculture a great 
deal of argument against the bill, during which much was said of 
oleomargarine as a food for the poor, because it is cheaper than 
butter. The representatives of the oleomarg wine manufacturers 
have posed as the friends of the poorman. Now, if this statement 
of the representatives of the oleomargarine manu facturers is true, 
why do they wish to color their product and sell it at butter prices? 
How does the poor consumer benefit from the sale of oleomarga- 
rine when he pays butter prices for it? Would a law forbidding 
the coloring oF Sccmargitine prevent the poor from buying it? 
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Would such a law in any way restrict his right and opportunity 
to consume it? 

No reasonable man will contend that it will. If the poor or any 
other class of consumers wish to eat oleomuargarine instead of 
butter, this bill will not prevent them doing so. The dairymen 
and butter consumers of the couniry do not ask that any indi- 
vidual who prefers oleomargarine shall not beallowed to buy and 
consume it at his wish.. Let butter be sold as butter, and the imi- 
tation as imitation. As said before, oleomargarine can be sold to 
the consumer for from 10 to 15 cents a pound. 

This being so, how does the poor man benefit from the sale of 
oleomargarine when he is charged from 15 to 25 cents a pound 
for i, the regular price of pure butter? The bill lowers the tax 
on oleomargarine as such to one-quarter of a cent a pound, and 
if it is left uncolored, or is colored some other color than that of 
butter, the consumer, the poor consumer, will get it at its rightful 
price, and will be saved from 5 to 15 cents a pound of what he is 
now charged. Nothing shows the hypocrisy of the argument of 
the oleomargarine manufacturers more clearly than their un- 
willingness to sell their product for what it really is at its proper 
price. They claim to be the friends of the poor man, and at the 
same time insist that they be allowed to sell him oleomargarine at 
butter prices. 

This fact was shown in my own State witkin the past few years, 
when numerous convictions were had of retail dealers for selling 
colored oleomargarine against the State law. The oleomargarine 
was sold to the poor, buf was sold as butter and for butter prices. 
In no case, as far as I am aware, was the imitation sold otherwise 
than as pure butter and for the best butter prices. This is the 
whole contention, this is the whole opposition to the bill. ‘‘ We 
must be allowed to sell our product for butter,” is the cry of the 
oleomargarine industry, ‘‘and we must color it to imitate butter 
to do this.” 

The enormous profits resulting from selling oleomargarine at 
butter prices has caused the bitter fight against this bill, The 
same enormous profits have caused the creation of a huge fund 
for the defense of dealers arrested charged with the violation of 
State laws in the sale of oleomargarine. The profits are so great 
that men are willing to take many risks of fine and imprisonment, 
and the manufacturers are willing to spend large sums to keep 
the market open to their imitation butter. 

One of the principal arguments used against this bill has been 
the importance of the oleomargarine industry and the large sums 
invested in the plants of the manufacturers. The bill, we have 
been assured, will seriously impair the prosperity of this busi- 
ness, and thereby injure a large established industry. The im- 
mensity of the dairy interests which are being undermined by the 
fraudulent saie of oleomargarine as butter has received but scant 
attention from the plausible gentlemen who have been before the 
committee. The importance of the oleomargarine business, ex- 
cept to the millionaire owners of the business, is a matter of 
opinion. 

The importance to the country of the ee of the millions 
of farmersengaged in the production of butter is a matter of fact. 
The two classes of products can not live together. Pure br.tter 
or colored oleomargarine must give way. Either the sale of 
colored oleomargarine sold as butter must end, or the farmers 
engaged in the manufacture of butter must forfeit their pros- 
perity. Which is the most important to the country? Can any 
reasonable man sincerely believe that the prosperity of a handful 
of manufacturers, numbering 26 firms, to be of greater importance 
than the prosperity of 5,090,000 or more farmers who depend 
either wholly or partly on the butter market for their well-being? 
Is the piling up of a few colossal fortunes better to the nation 
than the prosperity of the farmers scattered over the smiling face 
of the country? 

The farmer is the great consumer, and on his financial welfare 
depends, more than on any other, the well-being of the rest of us, 
and the fact, for fact it is, can not be too ere dwelt upon, 
that either he must suffer serious loss or the sale of oleomargarine 
as pure butter must stop. In 1899 the oleomargarine product was 
over 83,000,000 pounds, and more than three-fourths of that was sold 
as butter. Every pound sold as butter displaced a pound of butter 
and took the value of that pound of butter from the pockets of the 
farmer. Were this done by legitimate competition there could be 
but little objection, bus all this immense loss to the farmers of the 
country was caused by fraud, was caused by the consumer who 
wished to obtain the farmer's uct being deceived and tricked 
into buying something he did not want at a price far in excess 
of a legitimate profit. 

The sale of oleomargarine is steadily increasing at an average 
rate of 20 per cent a , and if this continues, as it is most likely 
to unless some legislative safi rds are thrown about the con- 
sumer, the butter makers of the land will soon have to divide 
the market with this cheaper substitute, and the consumers will 
be sold more and more of an article they do not want in the guise 
of what they do want. 
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Considering the facts. aside from the exaggerations , 
portance of the oleomargariie industry, it is easy to 
entirely insignificant the oleomargarine interest is when 
with the dairy interests of even a single State. If 4) 
which we are assured this bill will work to the oleot»,>.... 
business is to be made the test, we will readily appre ja;, 
greater claim of the dairymen and consumers for }, aati 
Much has been said before. the committee of the im. 
imporiance of the oleomargarine industry. 

The fact is that the entire oleomargarine business, a; ; 
by the value of the plants, machinery, and fixtures of | 
tories, is not equal to the value of the plants, mac), 
fixtures of the 252 dairy plants of my district alone. T})jy\° } 
The entire value of the plants, machinery, and fixtures » 
margarine factories of the United States not equal to , 
invested in dairy plants in one Congressional distric: 
counties. 

One of the largest oleomargarine manufactories in the coy); 
is that of William J. Moxley & Co., of Chicago. A: 
the last statement by this tirm to one of our most relia} ; 
tile agencies, the valae of thi~ plant, fixtures, and mac)jjr, 
$30,850.63, There are 26 suc:: iactories in the United Stat 
majority of them smaller and with less capital than t):: 
with less invested in machinery and fixtures. 

The Moxley plant being worth $30,000, it is fair to estimate; 
average value of the oleomargarine plants, machinery. :))\| 
tures at $25,000. Thereare 26 o-eomargarine manufactories ir, j). 
United States, and at the average value of $25,000 the total yaly 
of these plants would be $650,000. That is the value of the plants 
machinery, and fixtures of the oleomargarine factories of 
United States. 

How does this compare with the value of the creameries of q 
sing!e State, or, better still,a single Congressional district? If jt j. 
a business of such magnitude as has been urged, surely it must bo 
worth more than the creameries of four counties comprising the 
Second Wisconsin district. There are 252 creameries in my dis. 
trict, worth on an average $2,700, making a total value for the 
creameries of the district, taking only the values of the plans: 
machinery, and fixtures, $680,000, or $30,000 more than the entire 
value of the plants, machinery, and fixtures of all the oleomar- 
garine factories of the United States. 

This oleomargarine business, because established, now comes 
before us and argues that it is of such importance and has s9 much 
a invested in it that it hasthe right to undermine and frani. 
ulently ruin one of the oldest legitimate agricultural industries of 
the country. It defends itself against this bill on the ground that 
it is so important, and yet it has less money invested than is in- 
vested in the legitimate dai industry of a single Congressional 
district. 


erage value of $2,700, making a total value for the State in plants, 
machinery, and fixtures of $2,567,700. Set against this sum tie 
value of the plants, machinery, and fixtures of the oleomargarine 
factories of the country, which was given before as $55!) ,()())), and 
you can readily see the insignificant amount invested in the imite- 
tion business when compared with the legitimate industr). 

The representatives of the oleomargarine manufacturers have 
laid great stress on the amount of money invested in their bus- 
ness as the reason why it should be allowed to continue its frau: 
u'ent practice. If the amount invested is the test, how small» 
voice should the oleomargarine business have in this disc uss'on as 
compared with the colossal amount invested in butter mi\ing 1! 
a tate alone, not counting the other great dairy States o! the 

nion. 

This method of measuring the relative importance of the two 
industries is the best one, for it precludes the considerition 0! 
watered stock, overcapitalization, and exaggerated valuc:. [he 
average statement as to the value of the oleomargarine | usiness 
is unreliable because of the impossibility of knowing the exit 
conditions of the business, In order to make the investment 0! 
the industry look large, the representatives of the o'eomsts\ 
rine industry figure in immense outstanding accounts, !a't 
amount of cash on hand, great quantities of stamps ke) in the 
offices of the concerns, Pe 

The Moxley Company claims total assets at $291,581.16. ‘This 's 
made up, however, chiefly of cash on hand, stamps, bank de)o-!'s. 
and outstanding accounts. Its plant, machinery, and fixtures «re 
worth but $30,850.63 on its own statement; and the actual value 
of the plant, with the fixtures and machinery considere«|, 's th’ 
only true way to measure the two industries. Were the s‘o'* 
pees ae hand by the dairymen to be known and the value of thet 
outstanding accounts capable of being measured, they would sow 
a sum so immense the amount claimed: for the oleomaryar!¢ 
industry would sink into insignificance. sine 

The necessity of some Federal legislation for the protection ° 
the consumer and the legitimate butter producer can not be more 
clearly shown than by immense quantity of oleomaryarine 
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sold, colored like butter, in the States where such sale is abso- 
jutely prohibited. Ican speak more knowingly, Mr. Speaker, of 
my own State, where I am somewhat familiar with the condi- 
tions, and the efforts that have been made to enforce the law. 
Some years ago a statute was passed absolutely forbidding the 
sale of oleomargarine colored to resemble butter. 

know from l : 
se been made by the State dairy and food inspector to enforce 
¢his law, and numerous convictions were had for its violation. 
In each of these cases colored oleomargarine was sold to con- 
sumers who asked for butter, and they were charged butter 
prices. In spite, however, of the stringent State law, and the 
earnest efforts of the State authorities to enforce it, 714,742 
jounds of yellow olecmargarine were sold in Wisconsin in 1899, 
his is from the report of the Secretary of the Treasury. 

Notwithstanding this report and the undisputable evidence of 
the sales it offers in Wisconsin, you may travel the State over and 
you will not find a pound of oleomargarine for saleassuch. Over 
half a million pounds sold in the State, and not a pound offered 
on the market asoleomargarine. Requests in several cities of the 
State for oleomargarine by would-be consumers was met by the 
statement from dealers that there was no oleomargarine on the 
market in Wisconsin, The conditionsin Wisconsin are but a sam- 
ple of the conditions prevailing all over the United States, and 
demonstrate most effectually the necessity for a Federal law for 
the protection of the legitimate industry. 

The experience of many years, both among the officials whose 
duty it is to enforce the law and among men of large experience 
in the marketing of dairy products, has also taught the necessity 
of such legislation as the pending bill. I have had some corre- 
spondence with various firms of long experience in the dairy 
markets in various States, firms which as a merchant and manu- 
facturer I have intrusted with my own goods. They are unani- 
mous in saying that only a Federal law taxing colored oleomarga- 
rine, so that its cost to the retailer will be equal to that of butter, 
will be effective. I quote from some of these letters: 

Potter & Williams, Buffalo, N. Y.: 


Your esteemed favor of May 10 is to hand and noted. In reply we would 
say that from our point of view there is no question but what Mr. Grout's 
bill should become law. The laws of the State of New York governing the 
sale of clecuegamaaae are in all probability as prohibitive as the laws of any 
State in the Union, nevertheless the oleomargarine manufacturers find a 
way of getting around our law, with the result that thousands and thousands 
of pounds are sold ali over the State of New York, not sold as oleomargarine, 
but sold for butter and colored to look like butter. Our present law forbids 
the coloring of oleomargarine, and when it is uncolored it is almost as white 
as lard, but in defiance of the law the goods are colored to resemble butter 
and are sold for butter. 

One of our nearest neighbors was apprehended this spring with something 
over 500 packages of oleoma: neon hand. His sales previous to the time 
of his a amoun to thousands and thousands of packages, all of 
which he sold for butter. He also claims that he bought it for butter. We 
understand the fines due the State of New York from this one man alone 
amount to about $16,000, but as yet nothing has been done. Whether the 
manufacturers of the rine are protecting him or not we do not 
know, but at all events the State authorities are not bothering him any now. 

During the time our neighbor was handling oleomargarine every package 
of it took the place of a package of pure butter and affected the demand for 
pure butter to just that extent. eand all others who were dealing hon- 
estly in the pure during the time that our neighbor was handling 
owomargarine were practically put out of business. We could not compete 
= him in price, and apparently his goods were just as good as any pure 

utter, 

Up to the: present time the manufacturers of oleomargarine appear to 
have been enough to defeat the object of all State laws so far as they 
interfered with sale of ol rine. At the present time noone knows 
when he buys a pound of butter at the retail store whether he is really tak- 
ing homes butter or Y 

r. Grovt’s bill, of course, is in the interests of dairymen, but at the same 
time it is also in the interest of every person who desires to deal honestly in 
honest goods, and in the interest of every family in the United States. 

A. H, Barber, commission merchant, Chicago: 

I surely think that the Grout bill will be a great benefit to all the farmers 
who are in the dairy business. I think that at least seven-eighths 
of all oleomargarine is sold over the counters by the retailers as butter, and 
if these were made uncolored they could not be pawned off to the con- 
urers and the wholesalers, I think, as a 


itter. 
usual thing it to the rs as butterine or oleomargarine. 
It isa fact that the ne has driven the dairymen quite 
largely out of business, on genuine butter have been so low the 


as the 
past two or three years but very few factories are getting much more 
than half the amount of milk they formerly did. This past winter butter has 
ruled formerly, on account of the smaller production of butter. 
should become a law, it would stimulate the dairym 


If the en to 

increase and the ce would be a er production of 

patter, prices of dairy products would ruleata remunerative price to 
Pitt, Barnum & Co., New York: 


The State law 
butter. “Our 


sale of butterine and oleomargarine in our 

all doubt, there is lots of it sold—and it is » .d as genuine 
dairy commissioner is watching it very c:. ‘ely, and has 
of 


the 

bt, 

Un alata tbat conga hai ec apr te 
eoma ne effect upon the de- 

and price of pure butter in the eontlel 


T. L. Brundage, commission merchant, Cleveland, Ohio: 


Since your letter I have had a conversation with My Reynolds, 
for a time, and he tells me that he is 
he has made, fully one-half of the oleo- 

the customers for butter, and of course so far as 


ons where they are selling it on 


nal knowledge that the most strenuous efforts | 
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the influence of such sales are concerned on the price of pure butter it must 
certainly have a great effect, and it can not be otherwise, and as so much of 
it is being used the demand for butter is very much smaller. [ do not think 
that it is sold to the retailer for butter, but it is the retailer that sells it to 
the consumer for butter. The retailer without doubt knows what he is 
handling, and the consumer is the one who suffers, and the dairy industry is 
crippled and injured also. 

Earl Brothers, Chicago: 

We find that the sale of colored butterine, or oleomargarine, is certainly 
injurious, and also know that it hurts the sale of butter. 

Mr, Speaker, the Republican party has a traditional policy of 
protection to American industries from destructive foreign com- 
petition. To that policy the great party to which we belong is 
committed heart and soul. Protection is the cornerstone of Re 
publican policy. Is it consistent to protect the manufacturing 
industries of the United States from destructive foreign competi 
tion and leave the greatest industry of America, that of agricul- 
ture, open to the onslaughts of an insidious foe from behind? 

Can we justify ourselves before the people in our policy of pro 
tection if we leave the farmers of the United States at the mercy 
of a fraudulent business, which is demoralizing one of the princi- 
pal agricultural industries of our country? Is it not as worthy, 
and, indeed, as necessary, to protect this great agricultural in- 
dustry from ruinous and fraudulent competition at home as well 
as from injurious competition with underpaid labor abroad? 

The dairymen of the United States are protected from Canadian 
competition by a tariff. The injury that the Canadian butter 
makers could do the dairy industry of the United States, how- 
ever, is slight when compared with the ravages being made in 
the legitimate dairy industry by the ruinous competition of the 
oleomargarine dealers selling their imitation as butter. If the 
General Government felt it its duty to protect the dairymen ot 
the country from Canadian competition, how much more is it the 
duty of the Government to now step in and protect them from 
this new danger, compared with which the Canadian competition 
is a mere incident, 

The real danger to the dairy industry is from within, not from 
without, the United States. The Government protects the iron 
industry with a tariff of $4 a ton on pig iron, $1 a ton on iron ore, 
seven-twentieths of a cent a pound on stee! rails, and a half a cent 
a pound on structural steel. Lumber is protected by a tarilf of 
from $1 to $2 a thousand feet; shoe leather, 20 per cent ad valorem; 
chinaware, 55 per cent; brick, 45 per cent; and many others, ex- 
amples of which might be multiplied, 

Ali this protection is practical, because the danger to these in- 
dustries is from foreign competition with its underpaid labor. 
These industries have nothing to fear from imitations at home. 
Brick can not be easily imitated by some cheaper substitute. 
Steel rails can not be made from the waste slag of iron foundries. 
Shoes can not be made from the leather scraps of harness shops. 
They have nothing to fear from an imitation made of far cheaper 
materials, but which can not be detected by the consumer. The 
position of butter is unique. It can be successfully imitated in 
taste and appearance so that the consumer is unable, without 
making a chemical test, to recognize the true from the false, 

This being the case, it becomes the duty of the Government to 

rotect the public from imposition in the nature of the food it 

yuys, and at the same time protect the farmers of the nation from 

the danger which is staring them in the face. Congress has de- 
fended the American farmer when he was threatened from without 
by comparatively harmless foes. Shall it now desert him when 
he is threatened from within by a stalwart enemy? Shall Con- 
gress, after its long career as the friend of the American farmer, 
desert him in his hour of need? Let us join in saying ‘‘ No,” by 
voting for the Grout bill. 


Civil Code for Alaska. 


SPEECH 


oF 


r T 1 LIT TAYY 
HON. JOHN F. FITZGERAL D, 
OF MASSACHUSETTS, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Saturday, May 26, 1900, 

The House being in Committee of the Whole, and having under 
tion the bill (S. 3419) to provide a civil code for Alaska 

Mr. FITZGERALD of Massachvrsetts said: 

Mr. CHarrMan: I desire to call the attention of the House at 
this time to an editorial which appeared in this morning's Wash- 
ington Post. It contains a statement of fact which seems tq me 
to demand the immediate attention of Congress, and I therefore 
ask the indulgence of the House while I read the extract: 

FAMOUS SCHOOL MANAGEMENT. 


If Congress needs aor further evidence of the imperious and immediate 
necessity for a change in the management and the methods of our public 


-onsidera 
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school establishment, the Post is prepared to furnish it. To that end fat ond wet! | shall ave 1 shall have power to lay and collect taxes, duties, imposts and 


attention to two circulars recentl ee among tho teachers. excises.’ 
are designated, respectively, as ae Form © and “Form D," and the equine 2. 
the teachers to obtain from their nal certain information which, in our The purpose of this collection of money, expressed 


opinion, the superintendent has no sort of right to seek, and the mere seek- words ae, pay tie debts and provide for the common defe: — 


ing of which is a vile and insolent outrage upon the children and their parents. T and 
ty e have had an#pportunity of examining rie. se two circulars, and we take one heh fare of the Unit eee 
this occasion to r¢ preteses a few = 2cimen queries which the teachers are ex- - imitation on the power thus granted, expressed j 


pected to respond to, of course by questioning the children themselves or | words, ‘But all duties, imposts, and excises shall be unif., 


the - 2 wente. for naturally the z rs could not possibly speak of their throughout the United States.” 
owr nov 
 eneiee Chmawebies habitually?” Our Democratic friends claim that as soon as Porto Rico 


“Smoke cigarettes sometimes? into our possession the island became a part of the United 
oe ne nes frequently” and, as such, entitled to the same treatment as any other yx: 
« Dadiver tener ema improvi Ants the United States; they claim that the Constitution ex , 
“Father a drunkard?’ vigore—by its own force without the action of Congress— ¢  t0,). 
“ Mother — os nearly so?” over national territory as soon as it is acquired; and they ¢\,iy 
Se poate adel on bodily defect.” that, in view of the limitation inthe last part of the constiti 
“Nature of this bodily or mental defect.” provision above cited, Congress can not levy duties on goods oj). 
“ Increase in measurement of chest since October 11, 1899.” ing from Porto Rico to New York any shore than Congres 
“Increase in measurement around the hips since October 11, 1899." levy duties on goods goi from Minnesota to New York. 
I think this is the most remarkable circular that has ever been Under the constitutional provision, ‘‘allduties * * * 9))))}, 
issued in a civilized community. It is an insult to every scholar | uniform throughout the United States,” 
in the schools and an outrage on every family. The man who Weclaim that that provision applies only to the ‘‘ Unite ASti 
caused any such dogument as this to be issued is not a proper man | in its constitutional sense and when the duties levied are for th, 
to have at the head of our school system, and I hope the proper | Treasury of the United States, and not otherwise. 
committee of this House will take immediate action. An investi-| _ We hold, therefore, that the limitation imposing penal ty of 
gation should be started immediately. Congress is responsible for duties does not apply in the case in question for two reasons: 
the school system of this District, and if this circular furnishes| First. Because in the constitutional sense Porto Rico is not q 
any basis for judging the qualifications of the head of the public- rtof the United States, but simply territory belonging to tho 
school system in this District, the sooner we have a change the nited States. 
better. Second. Because the money collected under the act is not to )ye 
used to ‘‘ pay the debts or provide for the common defense and 
general welfare of the United States,” but simply as a local tax 
Porto Rico. levied and collected for the benefit of Porto Rico. 
jdaleitin thas, In this controversy, therefore, the first thing to do is to deter. 
zs mine the meaning and scope of the term ‘‘ United States ” as used 
SPEECH in the Constitution. 


CONSTITUTIONAL MEANING OF “UNITED STATES.” 
+ x y ry In its usual, everyday, geographical sense the term “ United 
H O N ° J A M E Ss T. M 0 0 L E A R y ; States” includes, of course, all the territory of the nation. - atin 
OF MINNESOTA. its constitutional sense the term “United States” means : ly 
whatitsays, namely, ‘‘ the Slates united.” 


the 


and established *the Constitution. Whowere*‘' we?” It was only 
the eof the States who were privileged to vote on the adoption 

The House having under consideration the bill (H. R. 11538) making appro- | of the Constitution, At the time of the adoption of the Constit: u- 
priations for the support of the Military Academy— tion in 1788 we had, outside of the Staves themselves, the vis! na- 

Mr. MoCLEARY said: tional domain between the Allegheny Mountains and the Missis- 

Mr, Speaker: On the afternoon of February 28 last this House | sippi River. A year before the adoption of the Constitution the part 

ssed a bill for the relief of Porto Rico, reducing the tariff rates | of this domain lying north of the Ohio River, and com rising the 

tween that island and the United States by 85 per cent and presentiibatas of Ohio, Indiana, Hlinois, Michigan, and Wisconsin, 
turning the proceeds of the revenue collected at both ends of the | had beenorganized by the famous Ordinance of 1787 into the N rth: 
line over for the benefit of the Porto Ricans. westTerritory, witha regular territorialgovernment. But nor si- 

That bill passed ~~ House by a majority of 11—almost the ex- | dent of that ‘erritory, or of the territory south of the Ohio, had 
act Republican majority in the ‘House—only 6 Republicans voting | any voice in “ ordaining and establishing ” the Constitution. 
against it and 4 mocrats voting for it. Later on, slightly By the Constitution, all legislative powers therein granted are 
modified in detail, but identical in principle, and supplemented | “vested in a Co of the United States, which shall consist 
by the addition of a temporary form of government for Porto | of a Senate and a House of Representatives.” Only States clovose 
Rico, it passed the Senate. Senators and Representatives. 

P by both Houses and approved by the President, it is now The Executive power under the Constitution is vested in the 
the law of the land. In the coming campaign it will probably be | President of the United States. He is chosen by the people o! the 
one of the things discussed. Ithereforeavail myself of the latitude | Slates, no resident of a Territory having any voice in the m: 
allowed in the present debate to present to the House a few facts, The judicial power of the United States is vested by the Con- 
some of which, so far as I know, have not heretofore been brought | stitution in “one Supreme Court and in such inferior courts 
to its attention. Congress may from time to time ordain and establish.” It. is 

In that bill two questions were involved: First, the constitu- | further provided that “‘ the judges, both of the Supreme an: in- 
tional right of Congress to lay and collect any tariff on goods be- | ferior courts, shall hold their offices during behavior.” 
tween Porto Rico and the United States; and, second, the propriety | Evidently, then, the courts of the Territories, though they 
of extending the help needed by Porto Rico in that way. established by Con, and though their judges are appoin te ed 

THE CONSTITUTIONAL QUESTION STATED by the President confirmed by the Senate ot the United States, 
° , are not courts of the United States in the constitutional sex<o, 
What is the constitutional question involved? It all hinges on bygeen es their Jud ave — for a term of four years 
the meaning of the first clause of the eighth section of the first tion says, “New States may be admitted 
article of the Constitution, which reads as follows: Lretooee ‘And again it sa says, “The United 
The Congress shall have power to iay and collect taxes, duties, imposts and to each State in this Union a republican 
excises, to pay the debts and provide for the common dotense and general of government.” It is evident that the Constitution uses 
welfare of the Uni ted States; bat all duties, imposts and excises shall bo : Union " os meaning the same thing, 
uniform throughont the United States, namely, tee Gnion Of tt the States, not including the Territories, 
Under the Articles of Confederation, which was our form of | whether organized or unorganized. 
government from 1781 to 1789, the General Government had no| There was considerable question as to how many of the Statics 
power to raise money by taxation. It had to depend upon the | would ratify the Constitution, so it Cae gee that the ratifi- 
several States furnishing it with necessary funds. This arrange- | cation of nine States should establish Constitution for and 
ment worked very disastrously. Scumberene Constitution, which prmmee hae dagen ~ so i Eleven of the States ratified the 
was put into operation in 1789, the very first power granted toCon- within a year of its formulation. Rhode Island and 
was the one above cited, under which it gets its authority | North Carolina did not ratify it until after George Washing ton 

to levy taxes for its own support. had been inaugurated as President; so at the time of his inaugure 

It will be noted that the clause of the Constitgtion above quoted i eset consisted of only eleven States. Thesohad ratific “a 
consists of three pe gee ree O° UE SNE Oh Seat Sine the Unita? 
1, The grant of power expressed in the words, *‘ The Congress | States 


Tuesday, June 5, 1900, 


In THE HovsE OF REPRESENTATIVES, It was ‘* We, the people of the United States,” who “ordained 















The Constitution was ordained and ratified by the people of the 
States, and by them only can it be amended. The people of the 
Territories never have had any voice in the making, ratifying, 
amending, or operating of the Constitution. 

The thirteenth amendment clearly shews the constitutional 
meaning of the term “‘ United States.” It says, ‘‘ Neither slavery 
nor involuntary servitude shall exist within the United States, or 
any place subject to their jurisdiction.” Here, as elsewhere in the 
Constitution, ‘‘ United States” means the States united; hence the 
necessity of adding the words *‘ or any place subject to their juris- 
diction” in order to exclude slavery from the Territories. 

And when the Constitution says (Article IV, section 3) ‘the 


Con shall have power to dispose of and makeall needful rules 
and regulations ting the territory or other property of the 
United States,” it nctly separates the ‘territory ” belonging 


to the United States from the Union itself and gives Congress 
full and unlimited power over such territory. 
THE PORTO RICO TAX IS FOR MERELY LOCAL USES. 

A deal of valuable time has been wasted by the ‘‘ constitu- 
tional lawyers” of the House, citing cases decided by the Supreme 
Court as to the interpretation of this clause of the Constitution. 
Practically all of the effort in this direction is simply ‘love's labor 
lost,” for the cases cited were not relevant. They had to dowith 
occasions when the money collected was to go into the National 
Treasury fornational purposes. In thatcase the rule of uniform- 
ity would of course apply to all territory included within the 
United States. 

One of the difficulties in getting the original States to unite was 
the fear of the large States entertained by small Statés, The 
small States were especially afraid that the large States might 
impose upon them an undue share of the general burden of ex- 
pense. Tt was to allay that fear that the limitationabove referred 
to was inserted in the Constitution. 

Thus it is seen, as above stated, that this limitation is to apply 
only to the States of the Union and in relation to taxation for 
national - . But since Porto Rico is nota State, and since 
the taxation is for local and not for national purposes, the limita- 
tion does not apply to the case of Porto Rico, 


THE SENATE'S EMPHATIO ACTION. 


To test the Senate on the matter of its judgment as to whether 
or not the Constitution and laws extended to Porto Rico without 
action by Congress, Senator ALLEN of Nebraska proposed on March 
ae e following amendment to the bill for the relief of Porto 

C0: 
reas, Set the Constitution was by force of the treaty concluded be- 
tween the United States of America and the Kingdom of Spain at the city of 
Paris, France, April 11, 1899, extended over the island of its 
inhabitants. 

On Senator ALLIson’s motion to lay the amendment on the 
table—and thus defeat it—the vote was as follows (CoNnGREs- 


‘orto Rico an 


SIONAL RECORD, page 3176): 
YEAS—36. 
Allison, Foraker, Lodge, Ross 
Baker, Foster, McBride, Sewell, 
rd, Gallinger, McComas, Shoup, 
Beveridge, Gear, McCumber, Simon, 

, Hale, McMillan, Spooner, 
Davis, Hanna, Penrose, Thurston, 
De Hawley, Perkins, Warren, 
Elkins, Kean, Pritchard, Wellington, 
Fair Lindsay, Quarles, Wetmore. 

NAYSs—1?. 
Allen, Harris, Tillman, 
Bacon, Clark, Mont. Kenney, Turley. 
~ ‘ un, a 
rry, organ, 
Butler, Culberson, Rawlins, 
NOT VOTING—34 
Aldrich, Hansbrough, Mason, Stewart, 
Burrows, tf Mone Sullivan, 
et Ba Rae, | eum 
r ones, / grew, eller, 
Clark, Wy J , Nev. Pettus, - rner, 
Cullom, Platt, Conn. Vest, 
MeBiie , Pilati, . Wolcott. 
Depew, c ‘tor, 
Martin, Scott, 


Thus we see that by a vote of more than two to one the Senate 
decided nst the proposition of Senator ALLEN. It will be 


noted that the vote was strictly on party lines, except that Senator 
Linpsay of Kentucky robably the ablest lawyer on his side of 
the Chamber, voted with the Republicans. 


“TREAT PORTO RICO AS WELL AS OTHER UNITED STATES TERRITORIES.” 


Some good people who favor immediate free trade for Porto 
thus: ‘ Porto inly a part of the United 
as that term is used in its geographical sense, whether it is 
in the constitutional sense or not. It should, therefore, be 
pes ni mire paar United States territory—as well as Ari- 
zona or . or Alaska, for instance.” To every word of 


say emphatically, Ame 


2. 
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And now, having agreed that Porto Rico should be treated as 
well as any other United States territory, let us devote a few min- 
utes to finding out just what that implies. 

From figures furnished me by the Treasury Department, and 
which I have here in my hand, showing the amounts collected by 
the United Statesin Arizona, New Mexico, Oklahoma, and Alaska 
in 1899, and from figures furnished me by the clerk of the House 
Committee on Appropriations showing national expenditures in 
those Territories for the same year, I have prepared and submit 
herewith a table showing the sums collected in 1899 in each of 
those Territories and turned into the Treasury of the United 
States, and the sums paid out for the respective Territories during 
that year from the Treasury of the United States. 















Paid into | Profit to the 











United States Returned to | United Statos 

Treasury. Territory. | Treasury. 
I it teases ialiaatiiliad $221, 653. 60 $49, 650 00 | $172, 003. 60 
ig ON SRE ae 154, 606. 30 59, 400.00 | 95, 206. 30 
EEN EER REL ae 587, 461. 48 44, 150. 00 $43,311.48 
PE etetins tncmetongerecanitiion 1, 190, 282. 80 263, 150.00 | 027, 132. 80 
I ne) 2, 154, 004. 18 416,350.00 | 1, 787,654.18 


It will thus be seen that out of every $5 collected in the four 
Territories named less than $1 goes back to be expended in those 
Territories. In other words, sir, over 80 per cent of the money 
collected by the United States in those Territories remains in the 
Treasury of the United States, or is expended for the general 
»urposes of the Union itself—so much clear profit out of those 

erritories, as it were. Is that the way that the advocates of im- 
mediate free trade for Porto Rico would like to have us deal with 
that island in its distress? They say that they do; but it can not 
be that they understand what they are urging upon us, 


TERRITORIES PAY THEIR OWN LOCAL EXPENSBES. 


The number of misstatements concerning the act for the relief 
of Porto Rico and its operation are not more wonderful than the 
high standing of those who make them. Here, for example, is the 
statement made on the floor of the Senate by a distinguished 
United States Senator: 


The theory and practice have always been for the General Government 
itself to pay all the necessary expenses of the Territory. Why not raise the 
revenue as to Porto Rico the same as it is raised everywhere, cove.’ it into 
the United States Treasury, and, as heretofore, if an appropriation is neces- 
sary for schools, for roads, or for administration, or to alleviate distress, do 
it by means of a direct appropriation? 

Such a statement from such a source is simply amazing. Iknow 
the Senator too well to think for one moment that he meant to 
state an untruth, and yet his statement—which will no doubt be 
widely quoted—is utterly misleading. What are the facts? 

The people of a Territory pay taxes for the support of the Gen- 
eral Government precisely the same as do the people of the States. 
If a resident in New Mexico makes cigars, for example, he pays 
the same internal-revenue taxes as are paid by a resident of Min- 
nesota. In both cases the money collected goes into the National 
Treasury. In neither case does any of it go back to the State or 
to the Territory for the building of roads or the support of schools 
therein, Why, sir, the very purpose of organizing a Territory is 
to give the people therein control and management of such purely 
local matters. And the expenses for these local improvements— 
wagon roads, bridges, schools, the care of the poor and other un- 
fortunates, and other purely local affairs—are paid, in the Terri- 
tories as in the States, by direct taxation of the persons and prop- 
erty therein. 

ot a dollar is appropriated from the National Treasury for 
such things in the Territories any more than for similar things in 
the States. The only money that goes from the National Treas- 
ury into either States or Territories, with very rare exceptions, is 
that which goes to pay for the improvement of rivers and harbors, 
the construction of Federal buildings, the payment of postmas- 
ters and other Federal officials, and such other expenditures as 
are Federal in their nature. The only exception, therefore, that 
we are making in the case of Porto Rico is in treating her beiter 
than we have ever before treated any Territory of the United States} 


ANOTHER SAMPLE “ARGUMENT.” 


Another sample of the argument that is made for immediate free 
trade is the following, from a supposed petition of Porto Ricans, 
which was used recently, among others, by the gentleman from 
Virginia [Mr. Swanson]: 

We ize the fact that a revenue to support the insular government 
would be necossary; but we are decidedly of opinion that the better method 
cog zaneng wes revenue will be by internal taxation, for the following reasons: 

First. use by that system no restriction will be placed on our com- 
merce with the United States. 

Second. Because the adoption of that system will be as simple in operation 


here as it is in the United States. 

In considering the amount of revenue needed for this island, we beg to 
submit the following calculation, which, after due consideration, we believe 
can be realized. 
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There are annually produced in Porto Rico the following: 


1,300,000 gallons rum, which at $1.10 per gallon 
250,000,000 cigarettes, which at $1.50 per thousand 
120,000,000 cigars, which at $3.60 per 


Estimate the entire special license tax as nominal at 


This will give us revenue total 
One-third of that equals 


Total required 


Even with free trade with the United States there would be an additional 
revenue of at least $200,000 annually from customs duties on goods coming 
here from foreign countries. 

If Congress will authorize Porto Rico to issue $2,000,000 of forty-year 5 per 
cent bonds, the above provides for them, viz: 


Therefore we infer that it will be unnecessary to adopt for this island the 
full internal-revenue rates of the United States. One-third of those rates 
will give ample receipts to cover all the above. 

It will be noted that here, as everywhere else in the free-trade 
argument, the issuing of bonds is a necessary accompaniment. 
How natural the relation—free trade and bond issues! 

It will be noted that the writers of the petition seem to be ut- 
terly unaware of the fact that, with our fiscal system extended 
to the island, every dollar collected in Porto Rico from internal 
revenue and from duties onimports from other countries would go 
into the Treasury of the United States for the use of the nation 
as awhole! Not one dollar of the money, above referred to by the 
petitioners as money which they would be able to raise, would, 
under our fiscal system, go to them for local uses. 

As I have said, every gollar of it would go into the National 
Treasury, and none of it would go back to the island, except the 
sinail amount required to pay the salaries of the United States 
judges and other Unitea States officers, and such as might be ex- 
pended on the rivers and harbors of the island. After grinding 
themselves down to pay the $2,252,000 a year of internal revenue, 
indicated in the above table, the people of Porto Rico would still 
have before them the present problem of how to raise in their 
impoverished condition the money needed for schools, roads, mu- 
nicipal expenses, and so on. 

The above figures, so far from showing that the people of Porto 
Rico could raise from internal revenue the funds required to pay 
the expenses of the island, simply serve to show the amount of 
the useless burden which immediate free trade would impose upon 
them. The figures show in part the hardship to the island of 
immediate free trade, 


SOME PRECEDENTS FOR THE ACTION RELATIVE TO PORTO RICO. 


It has been asserted by gentlemen whose names carry great 
weight that our action in not immediately extending to Porto Rico 
our fiseal system is ‘‘ unprecedented.” Surely, sir, that must have 
been a slip of the tongue. No American who knows his country’s 
history could soberly make such a statement. Let us look into 
the matter a moment. 

The first territory acquired by the United States from a foreign 

wer was Louisiana. This vast territory was purchased from 

france in 1803. The treaty was ratified October 21, 1803, and ten 
days later an act of Congress was passed authorizing the Presi- 
dent to take possession of the newly acquired territory. Section 
2 of that act reads as follows: 

Sno. 2. And be it further enacted, That until the expiration of the present 
session of Congress, unless provision for the temporary government of the 
said territories be sooner made by Congress, all the tary, civil, and judi- 
cial powers, exercised by the officers of the existing government of the same, 
shall be vested in such person and persons, and shall be exercised in such 
manyer. as the President of the Uni States shall direct for maintaining 


and protecting the inhabitants of Louisiana in the free enjoyment of their 
liberty, property, and religion. 


Under the authority thus granted to the Executive, Albert Gal- 
latin, then Secretary of the Treasury, sent a letter of instructions 
to our collector of customs in the Mississippi district, a part of 
which letter was as follows: 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT, November 1), 1508. 
H. B. Trist, Esq., Collr, Fort Adams. 


Sir: The President of the United States having decided that until other- 
wise provided for, you shall i ately after the occupation of New Orleans 
by the United States, exercise the powers heretofore vested in the adminis- 
trator or © . Treasurer of the Revenues at New Orieans, and author- 
ity for that purpose is transmitted is mail. You will therefore 
be pleased immediately to proceed to New Orleans, appointing a deputy to 
act during your absence in the Mississi or remaining at Fort 
Adams yourself, you will appoint a deputy to to Ni leans. 

In the exercise of this temporary authority, it is impossible to prescribe 

conduct and much must neces- 


from this sagemnens an precise rules of 
sarily depen on your coal judgment, on both which perfect confidence is 
ac . 
, You will only be pleased to observe— 
Ist. That the taxes & duties to be collected under pane Meeting sup pre- 
cisely the same which by the existing laws or regulations of 


were demandable under the Spanish government at the time of .) 


ion. 
2d. That in those taxes & duties are included specially those on j, 
exports, transfer of shipping, &c., which were collected under thos. 
whose powers are vested in you & generally all other taxes and dut), 
made part of the general revenue of the province. 
* * * * . * ‘ 
10th. That until otherwise provided for, the same duties are to} ., 
lected on the importation of goods, in the Mississippi district from New On 
leans and vice versa, as heretofore. ' 
Iam very resp y Sir Yr obt Sert— 


— 
taining 
nports 
Office 
8 Which 


ALBERT GALLATIy 

Later, on February 24, 1804, an act of Congress was passed pros 
viding that on March 25, 1804, the collection of duties on go ,, 
coming into the United States from the territory acquired fron, 
France and on goods going into that territory from the Unite, 
States should cease. On February 27, 1804, Secretary Gallatiy 
wrote to the collector of customs at New Orleans another | 
of instructions, from which I take the following paragraph: 

As to the period of time preceding the 25day of March 1804 on whic}, +), 
above mentioned act commences to operate, I have only to observe tha: ;, 
conformity with the Spanish laws heretofore in force, articles exporta; |,. 
fore that day from New Orleans to the United States, and to any other. 
try, Spain excepted, were liable to pay the export duty; that articles import... 
before that day into New Orleans from any country whatever and «\ 
from the United States unless deposited under the privilege of deposit, y,, 
liable to pay the import duty. ; 

It should be remembered, Mr. Speaker, that Thomas Jeffersoy, 
was then President of the United States. The Democrats of thos. 
days did not seem to think that our fiscal system extended ty 
newly acquired territory except by act of Congress, Cal/ownisiy 
had not yet been born, 


etter 


THE CASE OF TEXAS. 


Now let us take the case of Texas. The joint resolution for tho 
annexation of Texas was passed on March 1, 1845. But it was not 
until the next session of Congress, on December 29, 1845, that an 
act was d extending over Texas the laws of the United States, 
In the meantime the Secretary of the Treasury, Robert J. Walker, 
issued an order, of which the following is a part: 

TREASURY DEPARTMENT, July 
To Collectors and other*Oficers of the Customs. 

The President of the United States has received official intelligence, that 
the Convention, as well as the Congress of the Republic of Texas, have sanc- 
tioned and adopted the pom resolution of the Congress of the United State 
of the first of March last, for the admission of Texas as a State of the Ur 

By the 24th section of the act of Congress of the United States of the 
August, 1842, it is provided: “That it shall be the duty of all Collect: 
other Officers of the Customs to execute and carry into effect all instr: 
of the Secretary of the Treasury relative to the execution of the Rk: 
laws; and in case any difficulty shall arise as to the true construc r 
meaning of any part of such Revenue laws, the decision of the Secretary of 
the Treasury shall be conclusive and binding upon all such Collectors and 
other Officersof the Customs."’ In conformity with this provision of the law, 
it becomes my duty to communicate the views and instructions of this De- 

rtment upon various important questions arising out of the new relations 

tween Texas and the United States. 

First. Although there is now a solemn compact obligatory upon both par- 
ties for the admission of Texas as a State of the Union, yet until further 
action of the Congress of the United States upon this seeyect, and instru 
tions founded thereon from this Department, you will collect duties, us hereto- 
fore, upon all the imports from Texas into the United States. 

A similar question arose in relation to exports from Florida into New Or 
leans in 1819, when it was decided by the Treasury Department “that all 

oods which have been, or may be, imported from Pensacola, before an act of 

longress : passed, erecting it late @ collection district, and authorizing 
the appointment of an officer to reside thereat, for the purpose of superin 
tending the collection of duties, will be liable to duty.” 

At that time James K, Polk, a Democrat, was President of th: 
United States. And yet no one dreamed in those days of claiming 
that our Constitution and laws extended to newly acquired term- 
tory until expresbly so extended by act of Congress. Cal/owiisi 
had not even then been born. _ y 

As I said on a previous occasion, the Calhoun doctrine that the 
Constitution extends ex proprio vigore to newly acquired territory 
was not invented until 1847, when was begun the struggle to ex- 
tend the institution of slavery to the free territory recently ac- 
quired from Mexico. That doctrine was shot to death in the civil 
war. It was ‘‘of few days and full of sorrow.” 


OUR CONSTITUTION AND LAWS ONLY RECENTLY EXTENDED OVER HAWAII! 


Passing over other illustrations showing that there is nothing 
*‘unprecedented” in not extending at once our fiscal laws over 
Porto Rico, I beg leave to remind gentlemen that, although we 
acquired Hawaii two years ago, our laws were not extended over 
Hawaii until a few weeks ago. 

I hold here in my hand a copy of the joint resolution, approved 
July 7, 1898, which annexed the Hawaiian Islands to the U.ited 
States. Let me read parts of it: 

Whereas the government of the republic of Hawaii Raving. in due form, 

ified its consent, in the manner provided by its constitution, to cele a 
utely and without reserve to the United States of America all rights ©! 


of whatsoever kind in and over the Hawaiian Islands and (/ic'r 
d also to cede and transfer tothe United States the absolute 


aes Boserament. or crown lands, public build: 


tary equipment, and all other public prop 
ption ¢ to the government of the Ia 
ther with every t and appurtenance thereunto a) 
: Therefore, 
etc., That said cession is accepted, ratified, and confirmed, and 








—— —— 
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Hawaiian Islands and their dependencies be, and they are here- 

that the set asa of the territory of the United Cipton, ane are subject 
vine sovel ominion thereof, and that all and singular the property 
an rights hereinbefore mentioned are vested in the United States of 


America. » , 

visting laws of the United States relative to public lands shall not ap- 
— ak lends in te Hawaiian Islands; but the Congress of the United 
Be ee shall enact special laws for their management and disposition: Pro- 
ided, That all revenue from or proceeds of the same, except as regards such 
; rt thereof as may be used or occupied for the civil, military, or naval pur- 

yses of the Gnited States, or may be assigned for the use of the local gov- 
Peament. 8 used solely for the benefit of the inhabitants of the Ha- 
waiian Islands for educational and other public purposes. 

Until Con shall provide for the government of such islands all the 
civil judicial and eer powers exercised by the officers of the outsing 
overnment in said nds shall be vested in such person or persons anc 
gall be exercised in such manner as the President of the United States shall 
direct; and the President shall have power to remove said officers and fill 

the vacancies 80 occasioned. 
* * * * 


+ * * 
Until legislation shall be enacted extending the United States custom laws 
and regulations to the Hawaiian Islands the existing customs relations of the 
Hawaiian Islands with the United States and other countries shall remain un- 


changed. 
THE PORTO RICO ACT NEITHER ANOMALOUS NOR UNPRECEDENTED. 


Thus we see, Mr. Speaker, that all through our history it has 
been the practice of the Government to allow a period of time to 
elapse after the acquirement of territory before extending over 
that territory the Constitution and laws of the United States. The 
length of that time has always been fixed by Congress. It is there- 
fore not true that the plan embodied in the bill for levying tem- 
porarily for the bem Ait of Porto Rico a duty on goods carried be- 
tween that island and the United States is either ‘‘ anomalous’’ or 
“unprecedented.” On the other hand, it follows the precedents 
of our entire national history. No Jefferson or Jackson Democrat 
can object to it, for it follows the practice of Jefferson in Louisi- 
ana and of Jackson in Florida. No Lincoln Republican can find 
fault with it, for it follows the principle for which Lincoln con- 
tended and on which he was elected President. 

PROFESSOR SCHURMAN’S MISQUOTATION. 

It is very easy to misquote. Indeed, it requires effort to quote 
correctly. But when an error in quotation may seriously mislead 
a large number of people, it would seem that a man of high 
character and position would feel bound to exercise great care to 
quote correctly. 

Professor Schurman, late president of the Philippine Commis- 
sion, is a gentleman who deservedly stands high in the respect of 
the American ae. Any statement of his carries great weight 
with us all, It is especially incumbent on such a man, talking at 
a critical time about an important matter, to be exceedingly 
careful when he ascribes to a person in authority certain words 
to be sure that he quotes exactly. 

In a letter to a personal friend, which has found its way into 
print and which has been used in this debate, Professor Schurman 
is quoted as saying: 


Dear Sir: I with you that the United States is under obligation to 
extend its tariff laws to the island of Porto Rico. But I can not accept your 
contention that this obligation is derived from the Constitution, which, in 
my Jodemes does not of its own force apply to annexed territories. The 
obligation is moral, not constitutional. the President said, with equal 
truth and felicity, it is * our plain =. 

We are bound to this course by solemn promises. The supreme and irre- 
sistible reason for removing all customs barriers between the United States 
and Porto Rico is the promise made by General Miles, when first landing 
American forces on the island, that the Porto Ricans should enjoy the same 
rights, priaieare, One immunities as the people of the United States. On this 
understanding Porto Ricans accepted American sovereignty, not only 
without opposition, but with joyful trust and confidence. 

The presses issue is simply this: Shall we repudiate, or shall we fulfill, the 
national engagements? this great Republic break faith with the little 
island of Porto Rico? Having secured the fruits of General Miles’s promise, 
shall we now renounce ce gel 
ui not ree, ae ering = opeun tine 

ons. Recognizing nationel pros as the nation’s chiefest good, 
they will condemn any violation of it as the blackest crime, 


That is the of a good andtrue man. Init he voices 
the sentiment of his countrymen. They do not propose that the 
national faith shall be Seaken at any time, in any way, to any 
person, And the weaker and more helpless the one to whom the 
proesies is made, the more paepeleney must that promise be 

ept, if it is duly made by one authorized to promise in the name 


of the United 

It behooves Al to inquire what promise was made, by 
Whom it was , under what circumstances and by what au- 
thority, and what may be inferred therefrom. 


WHAT GENERAL MILES ACTUALLY SAID. 
Let us see first what General Miles really did say. Here is the 
text of his proclamation: 


HEADQUARTERS OF THE ARMY, 
Ponce, Porto Rico, July 28, 1898. 


= Inhabitants of Porto Rico: 

n on of war tthe Kingdom of Spain by the people 
of the in the cause of liberty, and humanit its militery 
forces to occu the island of Porte ities. They, come bearing 
the a noble purpose to seek the enemies o 


our « ; 
Men yours, and to or capture all who are in armed re- 





They bring you the fostering arm of a nation of free people, whose greatest 
power is in its justice and humanity to all those living within itsfold. Hence, 
the first effect of this occupation will be the immediate release from your 
former political relations, and it is hoped a cheerful acceptance of the Gov 
ernment of the United States. The chief object of the American military 
forces will be to overthrow the armed authority of Spain and to give to the 
people of your beautiful island the largest measure of liberty consistent with 
this military oecupation. 

We have not come to make war upon the people of a country that for cen- 
turies has been oppressed, but, on the contrary, to bring you protection, 
not only to yourselves but to your pr« pert y, to promote your prosperity, and 
bestow upon you the immunities and blessings of the liberal institutions of 
our Government. It is not our purpose to interfere with any existing laws 
and customs that are wholesome and beneficial to your people so long as they 
conform to the rules of military administration of orderand justice. Thisis 
not a war of devastation, but one to give to all within the control of its mili 
tary and naval forces the advantages and blessings of enlightened civiliza 


tion. 
NELSON A. MILES, 
Major-General Commanding United States Army 
WHAT GENERAL MILES'S PROCLAMATION PROMISED 


What General Miles really promised was, therefore, not as Pro- 
fessor Schurman alleged, ‘‘ the same rights, privileges, and immu- 
nities as the people of the United States,” but—whatis a very 
different matter—‘‘the immunities arfd blessings of the liberal in- 
stitutions of our Government.” 

What are some of these ‘‘ immunities and blessings?” 
enumerate a few of them: 

Immunity from arbitrary arrest. Under the Spanish régime a 
person could be arrested without cause; he could be cast into prison 
and held there without trial and without opportunity to commu- 
nicate with friends who might act in his behalf. 

Immunity from ‘‘star-chamber” trials. Under Spanish rule 
trials of accused persons were in whole or in part secret. 

Immunity from involuntary confinement without cause. Prior 
to our advent into Porto Rico the writ of habeas corpus was un- 
known there. 

Immunity from presscensorship. There was no freedom of the 
press until after we took possession of the island. 

Immunity from unwarranted searches and seizures and other 
immunities and blessings enumerated in the early amendments to 
our Constitution. 

The immunities which go to make up liberty of person, of 
thought, and cf expression—blessings which Porto Ricans had 
never enjoyed—these are the “immunities and blessings of the 
liberal institutions of our Government” which General Miles 
promised. That promise will be abundantly redeemed. It is 
already being redeemed. 

WHAT GENERAL MILES DID NOT PROMISE. 


General Miles did nct promise all of even the ‘‘ immunities” en- 
joyed by our citizens, and he did not promise any of the “rights 
and privileges” enjoyed by American citizens. The immunities 
which the Porto Ricans can enjoy they shall have. But there are 
rights and privileges which will come to them only after consid- 
erable time has elapsed, if ever. For example, the most intelli- 
gent European coming to live among us is required to reside in 
this country at least five years before he is admitted to citizen- 
ship. Should a people, 85 per cent of whom can neither read nor 
write, be given all of those rights and privileges at once? 

General Miles knows tes well the institutions of his country to 
promise the Porto Ricaas all the rights, privileges, and immuni- 
ties of American citizexship. And Professor Schurman should 
know them well enough 24 have sufficient respect for General 
Miles not to put into his mouth such an absurd promise. A prom- 
ise of ‘‘ the same rights, privileges, and immunities as the people 
of the United States” would be a promise to give Porto Rico im- 
mediate statehood, with the right to vote and the privilege of 
holding any office of profit or trust under the Government. Gen- 
eral Miles knows that it is one of the fundamental principles of 
our Government that the military shall be subordinate to the civil 
power, and that it is for Congress and not for him to determine 
the civil status of the Porto Ricans. 

In the language of the treaty with Spain, under which we ac- 
quired our new island possessions: 

ARTICLE IX. * * * The civil rights and political status of the native in- 
habitants of the territories hereby ceded to the United States shall! be de- 
termined by the Congress. 

General Miles did not use the language which Professor Schur- 
man ascribes to him, nor did the language used by him have at 
all the meaning so often, on the strength of Professor Schurman’s 
statement, given to it. General Miles knew that Uncle Sam 
would treat the Porto Ricans justly and kindly, giving them im- 
munity from many of the practices from which they had suffered 
and dowering them with blessings characteristic of our institu- 
tions. But the General did not presume to arrogate to even the 
Commanding General of our forces the powers and prerogatives 
which Congress holds in trust for the people of the United States. 

Nor is Professor Schurman any more fortunate in his statement 
that “on this understanding” the Porto Ricans accepted Ameri- 
can sovereignty. They simply accepted the inevitable as grace- 
fully as they could, and the pleasure manifested was simply because 


Let me 
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they believed from what they knew of Uncle Sam that he would 
treat them better than they had been treated. And all their rea- 
sonable expectations are being and will be realized. 

As I have stated, I think that Professor Schurman owed it to 
himself and to the American people, who hold him in such high 
regard, to be more careful in quoting General Miles. We should 
remember, however, that he made the statement in a personal 
letter written toa friend and not intended for publication. He 
is probably chagrined to find that the letter has been published. 


REDUCTION IN TAXES AND EXPENSES. 


It is not an easy task to reform conditions that have been form- 
ing for centuries. But considering the brevity of our occupancy 
of the island and the difficulties to be encountered, we have ac- 
complished a great deal. 

Frem the report of General Davis, military governor of Porto 
Rico, I take the following table, showing the taxes and expendi- 
tures of the island during the last two years of the Spanish rule: 


1897-98. 


1808-09. 


RECEIPTS. 


Budget of the island: 

1. Land and other taxes 

2. Customs 

3, Taxes on monopolies 

4. State property 

5. Contingent receipts 
Budget of provincial deputation: 

otal of receipts 


Total for both budgets 
EXPENDITURES. 


Budget of the island: 
1. General liabilities 


Pesos. 
901, 200.00 
8, 377, 900. 00 
812, 200. 00 
9, 300. 00 
86, 900. 00 | 181, 900. 00 
1, 217,700. 00 824, 592. 89 
5, 157,200.00 | 5, 117,092.89 


Pesos. 
576, 200.00 
8, 132, 900. 00 
184, 200.00 
9, 800. 00 


3. W 
4 
5. 
: 878,175.83 
Budget of provincial deputation: 
1. Deputation provincial 
PA spnnp th bsndaciubtie consebedgaatnseyn ties 
8. Interior 


Total for both budgets 


221,261.48 
--| 210,254.00 
786, 184. 52 


In our short period of control we have struck out of those ex- 
penditures the general liabilities, which had been going to Madrid, 
498,501.60 pesos; the charges for the army, 1,252,378 ; for the 
navy, 222,668 pesos; for the clergy, 197,945 pesos. This is a total 
reduction of 2,171,492.60 pesos. And the budget of the coming 
year contains further reductions. 

As testified by Mr. Henry G. Curtis, a member of the insular 
commission (Senate hearings, pages 95 and 96), ‘‘ In the town of 
San Juan we found that they [salaries] cost $362,000 by the last 
budget—that for the year ending June, 1899. By our plan we 
will save $148,000 a year and give them a bettergovernment. At 
Caguas [a town of 5,000 people} we save $35,000 a year.” These 
are samples of improvement in administration general throughout 
the island. And although expenses have been thus cut down, we 
= expending $119,709.30 more for education in the island than 

t year. 

In his report on the island, General Davis says that under Span- 
ish rule there were 21 officials who received salaries ex ing 
$4,000 a year, against 2 under our military government; 48 re- 
— salaries exceeding $3,000 a year, against 17 under our rule; 
and so on. 

The reduction in customs rates can be readily seen by the fol- 
lowing tabular statement of the rates per hundred kilograms, un- 
der Spanish rule, the rates under our temporary military govern- 
ment, and the rates in the act as finally passed: 


Wheat flour 
Wheat .. 


HH e mest 
SSESSSSRUS 


1t will be noted that food products are admitted free, or nearly 
medicines. 


so. So are clothes and 
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THE METHOD OF TAXATION MADE LESS BURDENSOME. 

But the reduction in the amount of taxation and expenses a, 
not the only improvements made under our control. The ;, othe 
ods of collecting the taxes have been improved and rendere 1 o 
burdensome. In order to appreciate this we must take » |,... 


lance, at least, at the methods of taxation under Spanish = - 
rom the report of Mr. H. K. Carroll, the special agent <),; 
investigate the condition of the island, I take the followin: 


Customs were levied both on imports and exports. There was ! 
tax on the loading and unloading of freight, the embarkation and dise»))',,." 
tion of passengers, and transitory duties of 10 per cent on duties oy; 

. m 


po 

No kind of business seems to have escaped the sharp eye of the Stat. ox 
pane Public baths, balls, and concerts; periodicals, including daily ));,),..... 

undries, funeral agencies, gymnasiums, livery stables, all kinds of j;,).,.’ 
tries, even the manufacture of artificial feet, were taxed. ; 

Blacksmiths paid, according to the town in which their business was .., 
ducted, from 12 to 3 pesos, architects from 36 to 6, dentists and phar) 
the same, physicians and surgeons 48 to 12, nurses and midwives 1s ¢ 
erinarians 15 to 5, barbers 8 to 2, lawyers, registers of property, and notaric 
48 to 16, while carpenters, cabinetmakers, bookbinders, florists, tailors. .);\);. 
ners or dressmakers, professors of music and languages, painters, etc. ),9;; 
acco to their classand grade. * * * 

Day laborers were assessed on the basis of one-third of the value of a jy 
year’s wages. 2 © 

The earnings of merchants, manufacturers, and other producers \ 
subject to a tax of 12} per cent or more, according to the Snancial exiy 
of the treasuries, provincial and municipal. 

If a merchant's income were valued at $10,000 a year, he would pay in direct 
taxes $1,250. He would also pay for his cedula or personal pass): t, t)» 
amount of which was graduated, according to personal means, from |? cents 
up to $25 or more. He would pay a direct tax on his residence and furni| re 
and on his horses and other live stock, if not used for labor. If he were jnst 
starting in business, he would pay a 

Articles of common use, such as rice, flour, corn, charcoal, wines, et«., not 
only paid heavy import duties, but were subject, with fresh beef, milk. anq 
sugar produ in the island, toa consumo tax at the gates of the munici- 


ities. - 

Flour, which had paid a duty of $4 at the custom-house per hundred kilos, 
paid at the city gates $2.50 consumo tax, or a total of $6.50, which was at the 
rate of about per hundredweight. Rice, the common article of dict, naiq 
$2.70 import duty and $1 consumo tax. Fresh beef paid a consumo tax of $ 
a hundred kilos or 220 pounds. This wasin addition to the head tax paid the 
city by the slaughterer. 

* od * * Bd + 4 

As between Spanish and Porto Rican producers and manufacturers the 
satter had no chance. Nor were the needs of Porto Rican consumer:, hoy. 
ever urgent they might appear from the insular point of view, treated as 
worthy of serious attention. Indispensable articles of food not produced in 
the island had to come in a roundabout way through the hands of the mer. 
ents in Spain or pay enormous duties if imported direct from other coun- 
tries. 


The principal consumo taxes on food, fuel, and drink have been 
abolished. All export duties have been discontinued. The use 
of stamped paper and all stamp taxes have been abolished. The 
fisheries have been made free. Notarial fees have been greatly 
reduced. 

In the light of these facts, Mr. Speaker, are we not keeping the 
promise made by General Miles? 

SOME OF THE NEEDS OF PORTO RICO. 

And now let us consider briefly the condition and needs of the 
island. 

That was a very suggestive statement which was made by one 
of the Porto Ricans to our commissioner, Mr. Carroll: ‘ With 
what has been collected for the making of roads in the four hun- 
dred years of Spanish domination we could have all our roads 
paved with silver.” And yet, sir, in all the island there are only 
about 150 miles of wagon road. Another Porto Rican testifie: that 
from June to October, inclusive, a journey the length of the is!and, 
from Maunabo to Mayaguez, about 85 miles, costs more than one 
from Porto Rico to New York. To use his own words: 

After four centuries of existence we are almost cut off from intercommu- 
nication. Of our internal roads it is best to say nothing; no one dares jour- 
ney by them. Evenin traveling on foot one’s ribs are not safe. There are 
towns where no mail is delivered for five or six days when the rivers rise, 
and neither the public-works department nor private enterprise has t):.u/ht 
of spanning the rivers by footbridges even. ith a thousand obstac!«s and 
expenses, we have to carry our produce to market ayd bring back our pro 


visions the same way, adding to expenses of freight those of *‘consumos,” 


which keeps up the already excessive prices and causes general discontent. 
The want of activity of the Porto Ricans forcibly condemned to inertia by 


want of means of travel is not to be wondered at. 
In the Senate hearings Mr. Curtis, a member of the insular 
commission, testified as follows (page 86): 


We found not a single schoolhouse on the island which had been built for 
a schoolhouse and but one owned by a school district. The school! use 
used were rented and were generally shacks which belonged, many tim: to 
the teachers and were occupied by them as a family residence or in «01° 
cases asastore. * * * we fate eee ory bigs s the understand- 
ing of the right of the teacher to charge or collect from those able to pay : 
tuition fee. * * * Very fewof the children attended. Those that did! 
those we found in the schools were bright little fellows, anxious to iar). 
Each had to furnish his own seat, little bits of boxesand chairs broug)t by 
themselves. The school books were very scant. 


As to the condition of the people, Mr. Curtis says, same pase: 
We found the population of the island—some of them—quite wealthy and 
-to-do and li in fine style. * * * Only « very few of them speak 
t ucation is However, the most of them have yiven 
little attention to the subject ¢ poreenment. + * © The other portion of 
the perhaps might be in two parts—the small owners of 
little of land and the teamsters, who do ipeighting and such, and 
keepers of small stores, and then those who simply depend 
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mostl orant of everything except their particular work. You 
seer get them to conversation about any public matters, for they do not 


know anything about them. 

What American can read this series of pictures without feeling 
an interest in these people, who, after four hundred years of Span- 
ish rule, come to us in the providence of God in this condition? 
And who does not realize the seriousness of the problem and the 
sanctity of the opportunity that lies before us? 

THE PRESENT ARRANGEMENT THE KINDEST POSSIBLE. 


As I said on a previous occasion when addressing the House on 
this subject, we had three alternatives to choose from in providing 
the means with which to meet the public expenses of the island: 
Wecould donate the necessary funds from the National Treasury; 
or we could establish a local government and permit it to issue 
ponds; or we could arrange to make the island self-sustaining from 
the beginning. ; 

Being in the receipt day by day of urgent requests from citizens 
of my State for a reduction of the ‘‘ war taxes” levied by the Na- 
tional Government, I could not see my way to donate funds from 
the Treasury to pay the expenses of the island. Our own people 
have some rights in this matter that must be respected. Besides, 
people who live in a warm climate like that of Porto Rico need 
no encouragement to become lazy and dependent. 

Inasmuch as Porto Rico came to us without a public debt, we 
naturally disliked to inaugurate our control of the island by the 
issuance of bonds. Moreover, while the needs of the island were 
urgent, there was at the time the bill originally passed the House 
no government in Porto Rico and consequently no authority 
which could properly issue the bonds, 

The third alternative, that of putting the island on the basis of 
self-support, being the only alternative remaining, the problem 
then became how to raise the money in the way least burdensome 
to the people of the island. 

While the island had no public debt when it came to us, the 
rivate or personal debts were and are enormous. Many of the 
ittle farms are so heavily mortgaged that even to put a tax on 
them would jar them out of the hands of theirowners. Wecould 
not bear to think of doing that. We wanted to give those poor 
fellows every possible chance to recover. Twice by order of the 
President have the mortgages been extended, once for a year and 
again for six months, As General Davis said in his testimony be- 
fore the Senate committee, ‘‘A general system of taxation to pro- 
duce revenue enough to carry on the government would amount 
to confiscation.” 

In the Senate hearing on this subject Senator NELSON of Min- 
nesota asked General Davis: ‘“‘ Have you any system of taxation 
akin to our internal-revenue system?” To which General Davis 
answered: “Only on two articles—one, the liquor tax, of which I 
have spoken, of 3 cents a liter, and the other a tax on matches, 
the manufacture of matches.” To have imposed upon them our 
internal-revenue system would have thus been to treat them worse 
than Spain treated them and would have mace rebels of them. 

There remained, then, only one thing to do, and that was to 
raise the revenue so far as possible by customs duties. As will 
be seen by the table given a few minutes ago, the bulk of the funds 
for the expenses of the island had been raised for many years by 
customs duties. The people were accustomed to that kind of 
taxation and their affairs were adjusted to it. Besides, the bulk 
of it was and is paid by the wealthy, the poor not asing imported 
articles to any great extent. The poor live largely on the tropical 
fruits which grow there in such abundance. Children up to 8 
se of go naked. People never wear many clothes. Three- 

ourths of the people never in their lives wear shoes or stockings. 

To sum up on this point, free trade would have freed the Porto 
Ricans from customs taxes, but it would have imposed upon them 
our internal-revenue taxes, the proceeds of which would have gone 
into the National Treasury, and then it would have been neces- 
irect taxation the funds necessary to 
ae er eeremmen expenses. This, as General Davis said, 
would have amounted to confiscation of their property. 

On the other hand, with the small customs duties levied under 
the act, the Porto Ricans escape er our internal-revenue taa- 
ation, which would have made ‘‘ moonshiners” and rebels of them; 
and escape entirely direct taxation of their property, which 
would in cases have amounted to confiscation. 

Our gave them one small, usual, easily carried tax; the 
other would have put upon them two heavy, unusual, burden- 
some taxes. 

We believe that we adopted the plan kindest to them and wisest 
for us, And I now to show that it is the most satisfac- 
tory plan to the people of Porto Rico themselves. 

WHAT THE PEOPLE OF PORTO RICO THEMSELVES THINK. 

None of the Porto Ricans in this city, except the lobby which 
here in the interest of the men who own the sugar and to- 
now storedin the warehouses of Porto Rico, wanted imme- 
free trade. Those who were consulted were unanimous in 
opinion that the small duty proposed in the House bill, and 
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which saves the people of Porto Rico from having to carry the 
burden of our internal-revenue system and from direct taxation 
on their property, is kinder and better for Porto Rico than imme- 
diate free trade would be. 

And now let us see what the people of Porto Rico say when 
talking among themselves. Herein my hand J hold a copy of the 
San Juan News of March 3,1900. As its name implies, this paper 
is published at San Juan, the capital of Porto Rico. Its editor is 
Mr. Hobart 8. Bird, formerly of Wisconsin. Mr. Bird is a Demo- 
crat, a free-trade, free-siiver Democrat at that, my friend from 
Wisconsin {[Mr. Mryor] advises me, So Mr. Bird will hardly be 
accused of using his columns to sustain the action of a Repub- 
lican Administration. And Mr. Bird’s own views as to the proper 
policy to be pursued may be seen from his ‘‘ platform” here at the 
head of his editorial columns, which is as follows: 

First. Free trade with the United States. 

Second. Territorial government. 

Third. Good roads. 

Here on page 1 of the paper I find over a column of matter giv- 
ing the substance of interviews with the leading business men of 
San Juan on the bill which passed the House on February 238, re- 
ducing the present tariff rates between Porto Rico and the United 
States by 85 per cent. Let me read a portion of this matter to 
show what the leading business men of Porto Rico said on this 
subject when talking among themselves: 


BUSINESS MEN ARE PLEASED—THINK THE 1 PER CENT TARIFF SA I 
TORY FOR ISLAND—THE GENERAL OPINION 15 THAT THE EXTER? 
REVENUE IS BETTER THAN LAYING HEAVY TAXES—WHAT PROMIN} 
BUSINESS MEN AND SAN JUAN MERCHANTS SAY OF THE WAYS \b 


MEANS BILL. 

By interviewing a large percentage of the prominent bankers and busi 
ness men of San Juan the News is able to state that the consensus of opinion 
here is that the passing of the Porto Rico tariff bill will be the signal for re- 
newed prosperity on the island. 

For the last four or five months the financial condition of Porto Rico has 
been vory critical. Money has been extremely scarce, and business transac- 


tions have been growing fewerand fewer. Men desirous of borrowing money 
tocarry on some business enterprise, even though they were of acknowledged 
integrity, were unable to raise the desired amount. Men who needed a few 
Sanired dollars to consummate their plans were forced to give up in despair 
because the necessary money was not forthcoming. 
a. ot * + + * 

The passing of the Ways and Means bill has relieved the tension. The 
business men feel confident that the Senate will follow the example of Con- 
gress and rule the 15 per cent of the Dingley rate. There is now a feeling of 


certainty. Men know what are to be the duties on goods and what money 
will bring. 

The majority of business men think that the 15 per cent of the Dingley tariff 
duty is preferable to free trade with a high internal revenue. They say that 
so long as the proceeds from the tariff are to go toward educating the Porto 
Rican childreg, cleansing the cities, and improving the roads, it is better to 
have the duty than not. Even if there were free trade, it ts not at all certain 
that the consumers of the island would be bencfited. The wholesale dealers 
might = a lower price on their goods, but it is highly improbable that the 
retail dealers would offer their articles cheaper. 


ItOW IT STRIKES SAN JUAN. 


Mr. George 8. Latimer, of the firm of Latimer & Fernandez, believes that 
15 per cent of the Dingley tariff will be better than free trade. He said to a 
News reporter: 

**T am pleased to have this matter of customs tariffsso nearly settled. It 
will bring about a great change for the better in the welfare of the isl: 
The great trouble has been that business men have felt the uncertainty which 


has been prevalent because of the trade question. Now that the American 
government is definitely known, the present tension will be relieved and 
usiness will begin to boom."’ 


Mr. Andros Crosas, when interviewed on the subject, said: 

*“T have talked with a number of businees men on the tariff bill, and I can 
tell you that they all are delighted to have the question so nearly settled. 
ie uncertainty which has recently prevailed has ruined the business of the 
sland.” 

Mr. Townes, of the Porto Rican American Tobacco Company: “‘ We have 
never shipped any tobacco because we could not afford to ship under its tariff 
As socn as we get the new factory up we will ship under the new 15 per cent 
tariff.” 

A. verg said: “ The 15 per cent tariff is a good thing.” 

Mr. Araold, of the Colonial Bank, said: ““Personal/y I should rather have 
had 25 per cent of the Dingley tariff. Fifteen per cent will not be enough for 
the needs of the island. Still, the main thing is to have this tariff question 
settled, and I am pleased to have had Congress pass favorably on the bill 
Goods have been held back all over the island waiting for this tariff question 
to be settled. Now there will be a great deal of sugar and tobacco shipped 
which has been stored up.” 

De Ford & Co. are also of the opinion that 25 per cent would have been bet 
ter for the interests of the people at large. They are, however, pleased with 
the 15 per cent bill, and believe it will, to some extent, relieve the present 
hard times. 

CONCLUSION. 


“Civis Romanus sum”—I am a Roman citizen. That, Mr. 
Speaker, was the proudest boast of antiquity. But prouder still is 
the boast of him who can say to-day, ‘‘ lam an American citizen.” 
Vaster in area, greater in population, richer in natural resources 
and acexwmulated wealth, more potent for good in the world than 
the Roman Empire in its palmiest days is the great Republic in 
which it is our good fortune to live. 

Under the Roman system, though citizenship was very exten- 
sive, it was only by going to the imperial city itself that a citizen 
could participatein the government oftheempire. The principle 
of representation had not yet been discovered or invented. But 
in this country the people of every State in the Union can partici- 
pate in the government of the Republic through their right to 
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share in the selection of President and the Senators and Repre- 
sentatives in Congress. 

With us every campaign is an education. In 1892 the great 
question was the fiscal policy of the country. In 1896 it was the 
question of the standard of value. In 1898 everyone was studying 
geography. This year all of these subjects will be reviewed, with 
the addition of the study of our great charter—the American Con- 
stitution—its history, nature, and applications. These are great 
questions, worthy the candid consideration of a great people. 

Upon the wisdom o? the people in deciding aright the questions 
arising will much cf their own weal depend. For the sake of 
themselves and heir children, for the sake of the institutions 
under which we have prospered so wondrously, it is vitally neces- 
sary that the consideration of all pending questions be in the 
spirit of calm deliberation. The man who uses epithets and ap- 
peals to passion and prejudice confesses thereby that he has a bad 
case. The man who would rather be consistent than right is not 
a safe counselor. 

Mr. Speaker, I have faith in the American people. I have faith 
in our institutions. I believe that this nation, the highest product 
of civilization, has been predestined to a great work for the world, 
and I believe that it will do that work under the guidance of 
Him who assigned it the duty and who holds the destiny cf nations 
in the hollow of His hand. [Applause. ] 


Statues of Benton and Blair. 


REMARKS 


HON. STEPHEN B. ELKINS, 


OF WEST VIRGINIA, 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATEs, 


Saturday, May 19, 1900. 


The Senate having under consideration the following resolutions: 
In THE House OF REPRESENTATIVES, February 4, 1899. 


Resolved by the House of Seprpentstion (the Senate concurring), That the 
thanks of Congress be presented to the State of Missouri for providing and 
furnishing statues of Thomas Hart Benton, a deceased person, who has been 
a citizen thereof and illustrious for his historicrenownand for distinguished 
civic services, and of Francis Preston Biair, a dec person, who has been 
a citizen thereof, and illustrious for his historic renown and for distinguished 
civic and military services. 

Resolved, That the statues be accepted and placed in the National Statuary 
Hall in the Capitol, and that a y of these resolutions duly authenticated 
be transmit to the governor of the State of Missouri— 


Mr. ELKINS said: 

Mr. PresipEnt: Reared and educated in Missouri, I feel a deep 
interest in everything which concerns that great Commonwealth. 
Added to this, because of my father’s great oe to and admira- 
tion for Mr. Benton I wear his honored name. feel, partly for 
this reason and others, that I can not allow this occasion which 
helps perpetuate his fame to pass without a word from me. 

I will have but little to say about his life and public services, 
because a have been dwelt upon in the eloquent speeches of 
~ honored Senators from Missouri just pronounced in the 

nate. 

No man ever dominated a political party more than Mr, Benton 
did the Democratic party of the State of Missouri from 1820 to 
1850. His hold was so great on the Democrats of that State dur- 
ing this period that he hardly asked to be reelected to his high 
offiice—his party thrust his election upon him. Once in two or 
three years he made what ht be called Benton's triumphal 
progress through the State, and told the multitudes who came 
out to greet him and hear him speak what ‘“‘I, Thomas H. Benton,” 
had done as their a servant in the Senate of the United States 
for the State of Missouri and the whole country. 

Benton's greatest weakness was his vanity and tism, so sel- 
dom united with genuine ability and merit. But in Benton this 
weakness was pardonable and forgotten, because it laid alongside 
so much merit and virtue, such t integrity, loyalty, and un- 
selfish devotion to his country and its best interests. Listening to 
his specches on the hustings and remembering the t services 
he had rendered his State and the country, e forgot his 
vanity, although he constantly referred to himself and what he 
had accom ed. In his Thirty Years’ View—the best politi- 
cal history of that period ever written—he never fails to make 
mention of what Mr. Benton did and give him the fullest credit. 

He was not the equal of Clay as an orator, nor of Webster as a 
constitutional lawyer, but he was greater than either in being a 
many-sided statesman in understanding the wants and needs of 
the whole country, fe eg yes he vo of the West. No statesman 
during his time or since has had as clear a conception of the pos- 
sibilities of the great West beyond the M i River, and es- 
pecially that part which came to us by the of Guadalupe 


Hidalgo, as Benton. It isa historic fact that Webster denounce 
as worthless the vast territory that came to us through this treaty 
He said it never would be useful, could not sustain population, 
and would be a burden to the General Government; while Benton 
foresaw and foretold in the most accurate way its future. We}. 
ster’s vision did not extend much beyond the Mississippi; he ¢o.))4 
not see as far as the shores of the Pacific. 

Benton not only saw the Pacific, advocated a Pacific railrogq 
and said it would be built one day, but he saw with an unerriy 
eye the road to the Orient, the commerce of the Pacific and our 
trade with Asia, which is just beginning. The mighty event, 
that are so rapidly crowding upon us are verifying his prophecies 
as to the possibilities of trade and commerce with the islands of 
the Pacific and the Orient. No American statesman ever adyo. 
cated and proposed so many public measures that were beneticja| 
and affected the welfare and destiny of the whole country as 
Benton. 

He was the best informed man of his time on questions growing 
out of the public lands, Indian affairs, and mines. This was jot 
altogether due to his ability and persevering industry, but he ep. 
joyed the advantage over other statesmen of living beyond the 
Mississippi and learned lessons of wisdom from the trappers, 
miners, and pathfinders of the Rocky Mountains who made fro. 
quent visits to St. Louis from the West as faras Oregon. He was 
acquainted with all these daring and adventurous spirits, among 
them the Astors, who told him of the wealth of the Rocky Moun. 
tains and the climate and soil of the Pacific coast, now occupied 
by prosperous States. He not only understood the West, jut 
favored all measures looking to its development. 

Twenty years after Benton's prophecy that a Pacific railroad 
would be built across the continent uniting the two oceans, evey 
General Sherman doubted that it would ever be accomplished, 
and, with all his knowledge of the West, said a Pacific railroad 
was impracticable. 

Though a Southern man, Benton persistently opposed the ex- 
tension of slavery into the Territories, and in the early talks about 
secession and the mutterings of discontent on the part of slave- 
holders and nullifiers and threats of the dissolution of the Union, 
Benton stood like a stone wall against all these evil and perni- 
cious things. 

He was the last link between the makers of the Constitution and 
the present era; he reached from Jefferson to Sumner. An inces- 
sant worker, tireless and persistent, he never gave up a purpose 
when adopted after mature consideration. He was so sensitive in 
the discharge of his public duties that he would not appoint a rela- 
tive to office, no matter how great his merit and qualifications. 

When elected to the Senate he was the leading lawyer of St. 
Louis, and engaged in the heaviest litigation in the State, notably 
that growing out of the public lands and grants of land made by 
France, which was the most important and paid the best fees. 
After his election to the Senate he called his clients together 
and gave up all his land cases, stating that their interests might 
conflict with those of the General Government and his duty asa 
Senator. He did this when to have continued as attorney would 
have made him a rich man for those times. He not only gave up 
—_ cases, but refused to name any lawyer to take charge of 
them. 

Benton stood for sound money and the faithful performance 
of all national obligations. He favored a liberal distribution of 
the public lands and selling them to actual settlers at a very low 

rice, Although this policy was strongly opposed by the Eastern 

tates, yet after a struggle covering many years he secured its 
adoption. He was the author of the preemption system. 
hen he was the leader of the Jacksonian Democrats in the Sen- 
ate he on the spoils system and favored the merit system. 

As a Senator, Benton never could be swerved from his pu)vlic 
duty as he understood it. He lived up to his convictions and 
voted according to the lights before him and his best judgment, 
without rd to the consequences to himself. With him per- 
sonal appeals against duty fell upondeafears. His patriotism was 
as as the Union and knew no section. While he stood for 
the whole country, he always “em and defended the West 
and Western interests. Better than any statesman of his time 
he understood the deur, power, and glory of the great Ke- 

ublic, its bilities, certain progress, growth, and expansion 
n trade and commerce. 

He mastered nearly all the economical and Se gen problems 
that affected in any way the Union and the whole country. |i 
had but little for foreign things and foreign countries, 
and ignored their claims everywhere and whenever in conflict 
with those of the United States. epost was he opposed to 
the bana ee maces and claims of Great Britain, and constantly foug!t 
Bri influence on this continent. His Americanism was |0- 
tense, and his love of the Union, with its manifold blessings aud 
splendid future, so clear to his vision, was his grand passion. | 

In a service in the Senate of thirty years, covering most exciting 
times, his integrity was never questioned. Honesty of purpose 
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characterized all of his official acts. He was satisfied to be a 


Senator of the United States and never tried to be President. He 
knew that many leading statesmen had been dwarfed and en- 
feebled by pandering to popular favor to reach the Presidency. 
This dementia never reached Benton; therefore he was always 
able to act up to his convictions and follow his best judgment on 
all public questions. His public life and services, his rectitude 
and singleness of purpose, his unselfishness, as well as his perse- 
verance and industry, furnish an example and pattern worthy of 
imitation. Taking Benton all in all during his thirty years’ serv- 
ice in the Senate, he was the most important factor in the general 
legislation of the country. 

‘it is a remarkable fact, alike honorable and creditable to the 
intelligence and fairness of the people of Missouri, that, though 
a slave-holding State and favoring strongly the cause of the 
South in the civil war, its legislature should have voted that Ben- 
ton and Blair, with their splendid records and achievements in 
favor of the Union and against secession and the extension of 
slavery, were of all other statesmen most deserving to have a 
place in the Hall of great and famous men in the nation’s Capitol. 

GENERAL FRANCIS P. BLAIR 


Was both a soldier and a statesman; his name and fame sheds 
luster on the history of Missouri. His services in behalf of the 
Union can never be forgotten. Through his ability and prompt 
antion as an officer of the Army the first year of the war Missouri 
was saved to Federal control and authority during the entire war. 

For his splendid services in behalf of his State and country, both 
in peace and war, he deserves a place by the side of Benton. 


The Late Denis M, Hurley. 


REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE W. RAY, 


OF NEW YORK, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Friday, June 1, 1900. 


The House having under consideration the following resolutions: 

“ Whereas the late Hon. Denis M. HURLEY,member of the Fifty-fifth Con- 
gress from the Second district of the State of New York, died on the 26th day 
< ree . oo pemeaiately preceding the final adjournment of the Fifty- 

“ Whereas the pressure of public business in the few days then remaining 
of the Fifty-fifth Congress prevented a day being set apart for the customary 
tributes to the memory of the said de ; 

“ Resolved House of Representatives (the Senate concurring), That 
members of the Senate and of the House of Representatives be permirted to 

rint in the RECORD appropriate remarks in eulogy of the said Hon. Denis M. 
Fonney, deceased"’— 

Mr. RAY of New York said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: The life and character of Denis M. HuRLEy, late 
a member of this House, demonstrate the truth of the frequently 
repeated statement that in the United States of America we have 
no aristocracy save that of brains and integrity. Denis M. Hur- 
LEY was born in Limerick, Ireland, in 1843, He came to Brooklyn, 
N. Y., in 1850, at the age of 7 years, where he always resided, ex- 
cept that for twelve years during his boyhood, from 1854 to 1866, 
he resided in the city of New York. He was educated in the pub- 
lic schools and in the broad field of human activities, where, avail- 
ing himself of every he rtunity, he added to his knowledge and 
mental resources until he became a leader among men. 

His ability, ag and worth, the estimation in which he 
was held by his fellow-citizens, are shown by the fact that in the 
city of Brooklyn he was elected to the Fifty-fourth and reelected 
to the fifth Congress as a Republican by substantial ma- 
jorities, was neither a politician nor an office seeker, as those 
words are commonly understood. He mingled actively in politics 
for the reason that he was interested in good government, the 
growth and ty of his city and State and a country, 
and also realized and appreciated the benefits conferred 
—e the human race by our system of government. He accepted 
otlice not as a business or means of livelihood or to gratify ambi- 


tion, but that he might do his part'to insure the honest adminis- 
tration of affairs promote the general welfare. He was an 
ind in t worker wherever found. When a young 
man he learned ced the trade of carpenter and joiner 


with success. He knew how to shape, fashion, and fit material 


things and make them useful to man. , 

When he in municipal and State affairs, he demon- 
strated his to shape governmental policies, to utilize the 
moral and mental forces about him, and construct useful and per- 


manentlaws. Henever tore down a structure for the mere sake of 
destruction, but that it might be replaced with something better, 
something more useful. never opposed any proposition or 
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measure unless he could see that its adoption would produce in- 
jury, or more injury than possible good. He was progressive in 
his instincts and purposes. He was American in every act and 
inspiration. He was a Republican because he believed in the 
principles of the party—was convinced that the prosperity of the 
whole country depended on the adoption and execution of its poli- 
cies. He had the warm, generous nature characteristic of his 
nationality. He was genial, he was kind. he was true. He was 
aggressive when occasion demanded, and brave, but he rarely 
gave offense, 

In his habits and manners Denis M. HuRLEy was unostentatious 
and unpretentious. He was a practical man—practical and accu- 
rate in his judgment and so made few mistakes in dealing with men 
either in public or private life. He knew the people and sympa- 
thized with them. He always opposed anything and everything 
savoring oppression. He believedin the broadest mesure of liberty 
to the citizen consistent with good government. Inhis judgment, 
force was the fit instrument of despots and tyrants, but the last 
resort in the government of a free and an intelligent people. He 
believed that aggregations of men will care for themselves, andif 


| intelligent, will govern themselves wisely and well and that there- 


fore the only true form of governmentis a republic; that to insure 
a high degree of liberty there must be a high degree of intelligence 
and education. Hence he was the friend and champion of our 
common-school system and of governmental aid in every field 
where the uplifting of the masses is possible. 

He had no enemies in this House. We came to know him grad- 
ually, but knew him to be an honest, careful, painstaking busi- 
ness legislator, a true reliable friend. He admired oratory, but 
was never swayed by it. Mere words made no impression on his 
judgment. He was always himself. It has been said that ‘‘ he 
is great who is what he is from nature, and never reminds us of 
others.” It is certainly true that no man can become great by 
imitation. Denis M, HurRLEy imitated no man. He was what 
he was and as he was because he was natural and made the most 
of his opportunities without trenching upon the rights of others. 

Not a demagogue himself, he had no respect for demagogical 
statesmanship. He wanted thetruth and the wiseaction demanded 
by actual conditions, He had great pride in his home city, in the 
city of New York and in the Empire State, but he felt an equal 
pridein the Republic. He was not, could not besectional. Hence, 
he had no sympathy with sectionalism. He would not support 
legislation designed or calculated to benefit one locality at the ex- 
pense of another. He wasrespected by his colleagues irrespective 
of party. He wasa safe adviser. He never sought to wear the 
laurels won by another. He was happy when his Republican col- 
He always stood by his 
party on party questions, but never hesitated to act independently 
when private rights were at stake, nor would he permit private 
rights to be made a party question. 

But Denis M. HuRLEy is, as we say, dead. When the tidings 
came that our loved and honored colleague had been called from 
his field of usefulness here to that other land of which we think 
much, but know little, a feeling of sadness, of bereavement, per- 
meated every heart. We realized that we had lost a companion 
and afriend. It is fitting and proper that we pause in our labors 
and pay fitting tribute to his memory. True, what we say here 
will not be long remembered, but we can point to the life of 
Denis M. HURLEY and say to the young men of America, ‘Do 
thou lixewise,” and trust that some will find encouragement and 
perhaps inspiration to pursue life’s work with greater zeal and 
determination. 

Lives of great men all remind us 
We can make our lives sublime, 

And, departing, leave behind us 
Footprints on the sands of time. 

ete that perhaps another, 
Sailing o'er life's solemn main, 

A forlorn and shipwrecked brother, 
Seeing, may take heart again. 

Who will say that the life and successes of Denis M. Hurry, 
born in Ireland, educated in the free schools of New York, a toiler 
at the carpenter's bench, a wise, respected, and honored legislator 
in the Congress of the United States of America, are not an in- 
spiration to the youths of America, “footprints” that shall guide 

oung men aright and encourage hundreds to renewed effort? 
This age is wedded too much to fiction. We have too many 
dreamers. Too many follow visions that constantly change and 
thus lead their devotees a weary chase after the unattainable and 
the impossible. Denis M. Hurtey was not visionary, but a 

ctical man and hence a successful one. There was no dash or 
glitter in his make-up. He was solid, substantial, reliable, per- 
sistent, and hence he carried men with him when he advocated a 
measure or a policy. He succeeded because the man and his 
methods merited success, 

Whatever of greatness he possessed he achieved; it was not 
thrust upon him. What great and good men have done others 
may do, and with improved methods and more extensive knowl- 
edge those who study the lives of worthy and successful men and 





avoid their errors may accomplish still greater results. Our late 
colleague has not livedin vain. His example was worthy of emu- 
lation and his influence was felt impelling men in the right direc- 
tion. Those who know what he did, those who read the story of 
his simple and honest and laborious life, more fully appreciate the 
blessings flowing from our system of government and the rewards 
that crown honest and persistent effort. When he became a man 
he saw a field of labor open to all who would compete. He at 
once became a competitor. The occupation was humble but use- 
ful. He mastered the business and became a leader and then a 
commander. He knew how to do thingsand did them. He hon- 
ored labor and labor honored him. The masses in his Congres- 
sional district were entitled to representation, and their choice 
fell upon him because he was of them and understood them and 
could speak for them. 
In the broad sense DENIS M. Hur ey is not dead, but called to 
a higher field of usefulness. God has so ordained that no material 
thing, however much it changes its form, islost. Whocan doubt 
that in some form somewhere the brave spirits of God's noblemen 
find an eternal home and work to do? It is well that we do not 
know what lies beyond the grave. We do know that this earth 
on which we live is but an atom in the vast creation of Omnipotent 
power. We do know that there is room beyond the sky and that 
our Creator has planted deep in every human breast, not ho 
merely, but an expectation of anaes In the firm belief 
that this expectation is to be fully realized let us assert what our 
late colleague firmly believed, that what we call death is but 
‘** transition,” and that he is now where the grasses are ever green, 
the flowers ever bloom, the birds ever sing, and the ended cen- 
turies are ever in the springtime of an eternal life, 
There%are no dead; we fall asleep 
To waken where they never weep. 


We close our eyes on n and sin, 
Our breath ebbs out, pat life flows in. 


Military Academy Bill. 


We supposed General Otis and the Administration meant what they said 
wien they informed us that the war in the voaoeaes was over. 


hat war are we getting ready for now? Is it a war of the tax eaters on 
the tax payers? 


SPEECH 


HON. JOHN J. LENTZ, 


OF OHIO, 
IN THE Hovusk OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Tuesday, June 5, 1900. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union, and 
having under consideration the conference report on the bill (H. R. 11538) 
making appropriations for the Military Academy— 

Mr. LENTZ said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN AND GENTLEMEN: This amendment has in it a 
proposition tomake Major-General Miiesa lieutenant-general, and 
that is the only merit in the amendment; next it proposes to make 
Mr. Corbin a major-general, and in addition, if Iam not mistaken, 
the bill carries with it a proposition for 50 more cadets at West 
Point to be appointed by the President. I ask the chairman of 
the Military Committee — ese) if Iam right in that. 

Mr. HULL. The bill increases the number of cadets to be ap- 
pointed by the President from 20, as now provided by law, to 50, 
making an increase of 30. 

Mr. LENTZ. I understood the President had only 10 appoint- 
ments. 

Mr. HULL. No; he has 20, 

Mr. LENTZ. When did he get the twenty? 

Mr. HULL. About a year ago. 

Mr. LENTZ. That shows just what is goingon. Youcanslip 
along and increase the number from ten, es it was a year ago, 
and give the President twenty appointments, and now in the last 
hour of Congress, when we are railroading hundreds of bills 
through, there will be an effort to sneak in the position for 
thirty more. Why not go into the mili Danie entirely? 
Why not stop all other legislation and simply convert the whole 
country into a military establishment. e have spent five 
mouths ot sfour six months in 1 ting about people on the 
other side of the earth. It is about time that we look after our 
= famil = se Thirty ae cane S West Point! 

ifty ents by the President a year y 

Mr. HULL. al 


Mr. LENTZ. caine: We 
and the Administration meant what they 


General Otis 
when they informed 
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us that the war.in the Philippines was over. What war are we 
getting ready for now? Is it a war of the tax eaters on the ta;. 

yers? Wehave Army officersto burn, [(Laughter.] They ar, 
in and about the Military Committee room every hour asking fo, 
some kind of promotion or restoration. Millions of dollars oy {), 

ay roll for men who are retired! Will this thing ever g{,.; 

ersonal legislation, political legislation, or pull legislation—¢,jj 
it what you please. It does seem to me, gentlemen of this (oy. 
gress, that the brakes ought to be put on somewhere. Fifty mop 
for West Point and Otis saying the war is over! We have stojey 
enough down in Cuba, itis true, if we had gotten it into ;j, 
Treasury, to pay for the support of these military heroes we pro. 

ose to create by legislation, but those who are doing the stealin> 
in Cuba are not turning the spoils into the public Treasury; ¢),,; 
are getting ready for another campaign, to prate about the fy, 
and national honor. - 

Now, I suppose after this infernal post-office scandal and thiey. 
ery we are about to retire from the work of benevolent assimi|9. 
tion in Cuba. It ought not be long until we need no forces jy 
Porto Rico, and Otis says the war is over in the Philippine |x. 
lands, Yet you are here legislating at the last hour for fifty 
cadets, to cost the Government thousands of dollarseach. \WV)iai 
purpose is there in it if this is not to establish militarism—if jt (: 
not another step in the career of imperialism? 

Can it be possible that these cadets are to receive all the advan. 
tages of an education at West Point and $2,200 in cash in addition 
for the four years without suggesting militarism and imperialis:° 
What will the farmer and mechanic receive for the education of 
his son or daughter? Whose sons will receive the perquisites and 
cash allowances of these fifty appointments to be made by the 
President? Will they not go to those sons of those dads who have 
political pull? You who are stupid enough to believe they will 
not should read the article in the May number of the Jeffersonian 
Democrat, which is as follows: 


PATRIOTISM AND TREASON. 


[By Lieutenant Nopull.] 


During a recent debate in the United States Senate Senator SEWELL, reply. 
ing toas h of Senator PETTIGREW, st atized the latter as a “traitor.” 
Senator PETTIGREW'sspeech, which brought forth this violent epithet, related 
to the Philippine question, and was a vigorous denunciation of the war pvlicy 
of the present Administration. 

Senator SEWELL’s remy was intolerant and violent, 
denunciation was one seldom in the halls of Congress. 

With excited words ond ener7, gpeteres he denounced the “treason” of 
Mr. PerrTiegREew, and procl his own patrictism. He availed himself of 
the proud opportunity to announce that he had a son fighting in the Philip- 
pines, who been on the staff of Lawton; a gallant soidier whose life was 
endangered by the cowardly traitors who disapprove of the war in the Phil- 


ippines. 

Te us examine the “patriotism” of Mr. Skweit and the ‘treason " of 
Mr. PerrigrRew. They are terms now frequently heard. Let us see what 
they mean when used as the shibboleth of isan ap 


and his epithet of 
8: 


Let us commence by making inquiries about this nt son, this soldier 
that is fighting and Sirus in the Philippines. 
We will consult the Arm tr: “Robert Se appointed second licu- 


tenants Seventh Cavalry, 1892.”" 
“Ah! a West Pointer, no doubt,” you say. Let us see. No; he is nota 
A.” after his name to mdicate that ho bo- 


y. 
“Then he served faithfully and gallantly in the ranks, and won his com- 
mission by force of honest merit, as many a deserving young man has done.” 

Be patient, gentle reader; we willsee. It is all here in the record 

No; he has no service in the ranks. He was appointed from civil life 

“Then he was a young man of especial brill . pare. of fine education, 
who had attended some military school and achieved distinction.” 

The register is silent as to this.: Go toeetaray post or camp and ask the 
question of any officer that you meet. It *t matter who, but better ask 
one who has won his comm with his at West Point; and that it 
may all be clear in his mind, let his service date as faras young Sewell’s. 
seat eee limitations any officer will do. Here is his answer; here is what 

ew uu: 

“Young Sewell's .—-- caused much comment at the time, because 
of rank favoritism. was ordered before an Army board in due form for 
men 


tal examination, and failed. Notwithstanding this, and in violation of 
the regulations made 


the common herd, he was appointed. He is « fat, 
lazy, good natured bo 


if our satateaanen officer is talkative, he will add that of late it has become 
acommon pi ice to appoint the sons or relatives of influential men who 
fail in their examination, while holding the rule of successful examination 


for 
” 


tive for the general applicant. 
Peat hen eevee te the ogi and further examine the record of the 
Senator's son 


Captain = ba ae, thats This is all right; this isin due form. 
t + . September .” Captain and trans- 
ferred to the staff with its safety and special privil 


And why this pro 
.- ‘a battle? Not at all. 
p. ~“ency through painstaking experience! 

all. He no experi..uce as a —— % : 
Did his rank entitle him to promotion? Notatall. At the day of his 4)- 
ppminens 108 first lieutenants ranked him in his arm of the service, of who 
educated West Pointers; while 428 first lieutenants ranked hi: in 
than three- were graduates of the Military 


emy. S - 

Why, then, was Robert Sewell made coptaia and quartermaster? Why 

was he passed over 428 deserving officers? justice answer. His father is 
States Senator and filled to o° oe ” 


or pa 
And what about this “patriotism” which volunteers at the firing of the 
first gun for t as brigadier-general or staff officer, with high rank 
and ample ? 

And what the bestowal of eralships, colonelcies, 2nd 
majorities upon the sons of fathers and of society? 
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this patriotism which walks hand in hand with a high rank- 

; What abouppointment, this —- and spot pay? Here are a few of 
— appointments made since the commencement of the war with Spain: 

Position. Recommendation. | pat 
| 
Brig. sane Pather of “ Baby McKee” ...| Nothing. 
moment Reais ee Child of wealth............... Do. 
Lieut. col..| Son of Representative HULL. Do. 
ee aii do .....| Child of society .............. Do, 
Major .....| Son of President Harrison... Do. 
aaee BO isons ponney of Vice-President - Do. 
Stihl do .....| Child of society .............- Do, 
B. Strong .--.---|--..-d0 -..-- Son of Mayor & rong........- Do. 
). Wm. B. Schofield. ..|..--- incon Son of General Schofield... _. Do. 
10. G.C. Webb......---]-.--- __ Child of society .............. Do. 
iL, James G@. Blaine....| Captain ...| Son of father ..............-.. Do. 
12, Stuart M. Brice....|...-- Bian Son of Senator Brice......._- Do. 
13. D. VAN VOORHIS --!.-.-- do..... Son of Representative VAN Do. 
a child. of societ 1 

4. Wm. A. Harper...-|-.--.do...-. of society .........-+.-. Jo. 
1. C.D, Condert...-../..--- do.....|...-- BD. .2.2- w200 se0e noveserveoee Do. 
16. Pred. M. Alger. ....|.-..-do..... Son of Secretary Alger ...... Do. 
17. Wm. B. Allison, jr-.|....-do.....| Son of Senator ALLISON. ---. Do. 
18. Harry 8: New......]-.--- pee | 8on of Representative New .- Do. 
19. Webb Hayes.....-- Do. 


Lieut. col. + Son of President Hayes...... 





Seriously, were those appointments made because of patriotism and mili- 
efticiency, or because of corrupt partisan promptings? 
“7s any returned soldier, any officer or private returned from the Philip- 
ted by an undeserved appointment, and he will tell you 
th ane Peace came a = astane iy of our ~- 
attempting to subdue a people to whom we ven arms an 
encouraged to rise and fight for their freedom. 

Ask any “ Fe r whose son holds a high commission without 
possessing military education or merit, and he will tell you that the conflict 
with the was caused the d ent of Senator Hoar or 
Senator MASON or Senator PETTIGREW with the policy of the Administra- 
tion. can 


Out upon y! 
Senator REW orm. He should “bend the pregnant hin 
of the knee” atrifie. He should sing hosannas to the benign Republi- 
can party. should exait his patriotism, hire a band, gather crowds, and 
denounce the “traitors,”’ * antis,” and “copperheads” who oppose war. He 
should declare for the elevation of the poor Filipinos even though it were 
necessary to shoot every onefull of holes in order to accomplish the elevation. 
Then, perchance, his son or nephew would be made a colonel or major in 
the Arey, and with sanctified face and benign unction he could repeat to ad- 


i : 
a thee that I am not as other men are, extortioners, unjust adul- 
terers, or even as this publican.” 


I ask those of you whose brains are torpid enough to submit 
tamely to these political raids on the public Treasury for the 
benefit of the sons of those who have political pull to read the 


a and, in the lang of Jeremiah, I ask, “Can the 
Ethiopian change his skin or the leopard his spots? Then may 
ye also do that are accustomed to do evil.” What was done 

done by the President and his political gen- 
, who heretofore been known as the Adjutant-General and 
hereafter is to be known as peice nee. 

If we could change the title of the Adjutant-General and call 
him Political General, so as not to deceive the uninitiated, there 
might not be so much confusion about the title and duty of the 
major- But if a few more sons of members and relatives 
of their wives are to be appointed, why will it not be in order to 
make the Adjutant-General also a Lientenant-General? And don’t 
forget the pay and allowances. As for General Miles, I place him 
where placed him, among the bravest and worthiest lead- 
ers, I promote him as I would Winfield Scott Schley, 
These two men achieved the greatest results and won the greatést 
victories of the Spanish war with the least sacrifice of human life 


our boys. 
at Santiago and Miles at Porto Rico have no superior and 
only one of Dewey at Manila. 
Miles been sent with full power to Luzon he woul. have 
cag to have brought the Fili- 
e 


been and en 

= to friendly terms just as he did the Porto Ricans. I know 
are men who think ill of General Miles because he did not 

support oe koe. and others because he did not have enough 

men aa the Seams te thelr oorte ose eoide 
by attacking their an olds. 

But should e ask or expect of agreat general if not 

that he should save hisown men and still receive the sword of the 


Let the mothers answer who is the great general—whether 
Miles in Porto or Shafter in Cuba. Let us not forget that 


eae wished to retreat from Santiago, and 
G o and his political general giadly turned to 
to extricate them al!. Let us remember that the 
Spaniards 
and of General Miles. 
lam of General Miles’s 
I not in favor 


not surrender at Santiago until they met the tact 

war receiving any grade or 
ba trigadien general,” Sic thous bundeod dellarea yeer, 
age of 64 on three-fourths pay, is enough for 


eB 


if 


to that of Lieutenant- 
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any staff officer, and much better treatment than that received by 
any other servant of the people, be he Senator or Cabinet officer 
or Vice-President. 

But there are other evidences of militarism abroad in the land 
besides that of giving the President royai and autocratic power 
of appointment. You have an armyout in Idaho which has been 
used to break up labor unions and deny men the right to work. 
The type giving a history of this militarism is set up in the Print- 
ing Office, and sets forth the testimony taken at the investigation 
which we have made of that matter. This morning in the Mili- 
tary Committee we asked to have a resolution passed to print 
10,000 copies of that evidence. The Republican end of that com- 
mittee reported that there was no justification in the resolution 
that we filed here for an investigation. 

The Republican end of the Military Committee will place before 
the country their findings that the charges are not sustained by 
the evidence; and when we made a motion requesting the Printing 
Committee to bring up a resolution. which was passed in the Sen- 
ate to print 10,000 copies of that evidence, to show how the Army 
was used in Idaho to break up the labor unions, the chairman of 
the committee ruled that that motion was out of order. It was 
merely a motion to request the running of a few sheets of white 
paper over a cylinder with black ink on it, and it would cost this 
Government only a pittance, and yet the Repubiican chairman 
ruled it out of order. 

It is exceedingly harsh to say, but it is an old and a well-known 
maxim that ‘‘the man with a pure heart and a clean record has 
nothing to conceal.” Every Republican on the Military Com- 
mittee and every Republican in the House who had anything to 
say with reference to printing of the testimony in the Coeur d’ Alene 
matter seems to be determined to burn or bury the record. 
Every Democrat on that committee is equally determined to have 
the complete record given to the public. This alone ought to 
show thinking men that somebody has something toconceal. The 
two reports of the two ends of the committee are diametrically 
opposed to each other, hence one or the other is false, and the fact 
that the Republicans refuse to give the public the testimony 
ought to be considered significant, to say the least. 

You Republicans refuse to give the public anything except a 
garbled statement of the testimony, made by yourselves to sup- 
port a finding which you confess is not supported by the complete 
record, or you would be glad to publish the complete record. 

We spent nearly all of our time in the Military Committee room 
between the 19th of February and the 10th of May taking this 
testimony. It cost the Government in the neighborhood of fif- 
teen to twenty thousand dollars to bring the witnesses from 
Idaho, to pay stenographers’ fees, and to set the type to print the 
testimony from day to day for the use of the members of the com- 
mittee, so that at this time the only expense to which the Govern- 
ment would be put in giving this testimony would be that of 
running some white paper over some printers’ ink. You can fool 
the people a part of the time, as Lincoln said, but I do not believe 
you will be able to fool them all the time. 

Labor unions and newspapers and public thinkers all over the 
country are asking for the complete record of that evidence, and 
not a Republican in the committee or here in the House dares to 
raise his voice in favor of the publication of that record. The 
Republican end of the Printing Committee of this House has had 
the privileged resolution from the Senate for the printing of 
10.000 copies since last Friday or Saturday. 

Mr. LACEY. Will the gentleman yicld to a question? 

Mr. LENTZ. Ido. 

Mr. LACEY. What is the politics of the governor of Idaho 
who called for these troops? 

Mr. LENTZ, He belongs to any old trust or capitalistic com- 
bine that wants to use him. That is his politics, and that ex- 

lains why you and the Republicans on the Military Committeo 
re him. [Laughter on the Democratic side. | 

Mr. HILL. He is a Democrat, is he not? 

Mr. LACEY. Do you mean to say that, being a Democrat, he 
belongs to a trust? 

Mr. LENTZ. His politics is exactly the same as those of Mr. 
William McKinley. He isin the service of the capitalistic mine 
owners, 

Mr, LACEY, What political party elected him? 

Mr. LENTZ. I understand he was elected on a mixed ticket, 
[Manifestations of derision on the Republican side.} But the 
mere fact that he calls himself a Democrat does not make him 
one, for he proves himself a despot, aud a rose would smell as 
sweet bysome other name. Although you call this man a Demo- 
crat, every Democratic member of the committee, without an ex- 
ception, signed a report condeming him and the President alike 
in their use of the military for ne other purpose than to black list 
the labor unions of Idaho and to drive them out of the State, 
Now, sir, we insist that yon men shall go before the country con- 
fessing that you are ashamed to publish this testimony, if you al- 
low this House to adjourn without publishing the 10,000 copies of 
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sien ecaesneasnectassettiitinitieciedimaiialetaiataiiaabiaediaaiaadics ; 
it as provided in the privileged resolution passed by the Senate | form of the convention which meets on the 19th day of June, 1900, in ¢),, ity 


and sent over here a week ago. Publish it if you dare, and show | ° Philadelphia. 
your good faith in support of your findings that the resolutions | 


are not sustained, e type is there, the plates are there; it is 
only a question of a few ape of white paper. 

But 1 do not care to take any more time on that. I propose to 
serve notice upon gentlemen here that if you are honest in your 
report you will agree to publish ten or twenty or thirty thousand 


copies of the evidence complete. 

‘ifty cadets for West Point! And General Corbin to be made a 
major-general. General Corbin, just at the last hour of the last 
Congress, when we sat up all night, was hovering around the cor- 
ridors here trying to have himself legislated up to a major-general 
and a salary almost double that of a Senator. I would like to see 
some of these men getting higher military honors by fighting for it. 
I am tired of having men beg for military degrees. 

I have not much respect for political beggars or military beg- 
gars. A major-generalship, the highest place, the highest office 
we have in the Army to-day, to be given toa man who sits ina 
bombproof building and does nothing but act as the clerk for the 
President! What do we havea commanding general for? It is 
his place to direct the movements of the Army in war. Are these 
men here simply to wear shoulder straps and go to —_ dinners 
and attend the theaters and be handsome-looking fellows for the 
benefit of the ladies, or are they to fight? 

I repeat and emphasize that I am not in favor of any staff officer 
holding a higher title than brigadier-general. Six thousand two 
hundred dollars a year, with the privilege of retiringat the age of 64 
on three-fourths pay, isas much asany clerk inthe War Department 
or any other Department ought to receive, and the man who goes 
in on the staff ought to understand that he can not have the highest 
office, even by legislation. And if there is no way of limiting 
this infernal system of begging for promotion instead of fighting 
for it, we need a constitutional amendment to limit the greed of 
the staff officers rather than to limit the greed of the trusts. 

Within the past few weeks we on the Military Committee have 
listened for many days to the claims made by the officers of the 
line for greater nae and opportunities of becoming staff offi- 
cers. They all know of the luxury and ease of these places here 
at Washington and they are impatient to secure them. 

I have as much good feeling for the brave Army officer and pa- 
triotic soldier as any man in this Congress can have, but I am un- 
willing to have the taxpayers utterly ignored, and I am as jealous 
of militarism as Jefferson and Lincoln were. 

lam not willing to see the cartoons of America, like those of 
the monarchies of Europe, representing every workingman with a 
soldier on his shoulders; and I agree with Andrew Jackson’s 
declaration that ‘‘ Industry in peace is the source of our wealth.” 

On some other occasion, when time shall permit, I may pay my 
respects further to the court-martial of the man of whom the 
President is reported to have said, ‘‘ General Corbin is the best 
politician in the Army.” 

In conclnsion and in further support of my repeated assertion 
that ‘‘ the times are out of joint” and that the yee les of Jeffer- 
son and J.incoln have been repudiated by the a ican Admin- 
istration, I submit herewith a report given by the Akron (Ohio) 
Daily Democrat of correspondence which has recently taken place 
between Hon. M. A. Hanna, chairman of the Republican national 
committee, and ex-Governor Sidney Edgerton, of Akron, Ohio, 
ono of the founders of the Republican and one of its dele- 
gates to the Philadelphia convention which nominated Frémont 
in 1856. The account of the Akron Democrat is as follows: 


{Akron Daily Democrat.]} 


SPEAKS FOR THE “OLD CAUSE”-—“ FOR THAT OLD CAUSE IN WHICH I WAS 
FROM MY YOUTH ENGAGED "—GOVERNOR EDGERTON, REPLYING TO SEN- 
ATOR MANNA, TELLS WHY HE WILL NOT ATTEND THE PHILADELPHIA 
CONVENTION—SHOWS HOW THE REPUBLICANISM OF “THE HEROIC AGE 
OF THE PARTY” DIFFERS FROM THE REPUBLICANISM OF TO-DAY—DE- 
PLORES THE PARTY'S INTOLERANT ATTITUDE TOWARD HONEST CRITICISM 
AND DISCUSSION, 


Ex-Governor Sidney Ed nm, one of the 14 survivors of the memorable 

Republican conventions of 1856, which founded the Republican ty, has 

an answer to the invitation sent to him to attend the Republican con- 
vention in Philadelphia next week. 

In his letter to Senator M. A. H4.Nna, who mailed the invitation, Governor 
Edgerton sets forth comparative views of Republican policy in the day of 
Lincoln and the day of HANNA. He os his reasons for refusing = oareet 
the invitation to occupy a place of honor on the platform in no un n 
manner. The invitation from Senator HANNA was as follows: 


SENATOR HANNA'S INVITATION, 


HEADQUARTERS REPUBLICAN NATIONAL Co 
NortHwest CoRNER FOURTERNTA AND G STREETS, 
Washington, D. C., June 2, 1900. 
Hon. Srpnry Epecrrton, Akron, Ohio. 


Dear Sir: The ublican national committee presents its compliments 
and teen te Ww 


one of the few now li ho 
olican 2 at Eittaburs and Phils, 
to the coming Republican national 


and to your surviving associates in those histori 


ic 
events a cordial invi to be present at and occupy a seat upon the plat- 


Nearly half a century has elapsed since you participated in layin, 4) 
foundation of the Republican ty. You have witnessed its »): fic ~ 
growth from a popular vote of 1,341.264 and 114 electoral votes cas; b 
mont in 1856 to a popular vote of 7,104,779 and 271 electoral votes for \{. 
ley in 1896; and therefore the Republicans of to-day, pectoundly aD] r 
the work of yourself and other pioneers of our party, will fee! hojorag .° 
your distinguished presence, and we assure you a most cordial we! _—e 

With considerations of high esteem, very truly, yours, , 
M. A. HANNA, Chy 


Kin 


Cus. Dick, Secretary. 


GOVERNOR EDGERTON’'S REPLY. 


Governor Edgerton's answer, which was mailed to the Senator jy ,, 
season, is printed in full below: 
AKRON, OHIO, Jun 


My Dear Sir: I have received your letter of the 2d instant, in which yoy 
nue me to be present at the convention to be held in Philadelphia oy 'p;,,. 

ay next. 

For your courtesy in extending to me this invitation I am «x 
obliged to you. The thoughtfulness which inspired it—knowing, «. 
how little there is in common between the primates held by me and the 
foreordained work of the occasion referred to and how little use you wij) 
have for such as I am—argues a disinterestedness on your part which, bein, 
so rare in this day, is appreciated accordingly. " 

You do no more than justice to the conventions held at Pittsburg anq 
Philadelphia in 1856 by characterizing them in your letters as * }jst,,. 
events.”” They truly were so; and to have been concerned in them js t, ; 
a source of pride and satisfaction. 

Iam indeed very unequal to the task to which you have invited me, fo; | 
am borne down by the weight of many years and am laboring under yy, 
infirmities of y. Nevertheless I should feel it my duty to haza: 
undertaking if ew thither and my presence there could at a)! py», 
mote the keeping the coming convention of the ancient faith of the Ro 
publican party or the maintenance of its ancestral honor. What that co: 
vention will do is absolutely known to yourself, and is substantially known 
tome. From this knowledge I am persuaded that the condition of my a: 
tendance. above referred to, must fail—has failed in advance—and, the oo, 
dition failing, my presence must fail also. 

I purpose stating weeny some of the facts which show that the doctrines 
to be advocated, the policies to be indorsed, and the plans to be pursued )y 
your convention are quite the opposite of those which obtained in the oy. 
vention of 1856; the only community between them is that of place aid party 


name. 

Tho in convention jof 1855 was made up of men who had con 
victions of political right and duty and the courage of them. And they came 
together for conference and comparison of views, to the end that by wise 
and tolerant concert of political effort the welfare of the apeople might be 
promoted and the great cause of human liberty advanced. he Philadelphia 
convention of 1900 has for its sole work to ratify and register a politica! 
rescript set forth by one man, having for its purpose to perpetuate in power 
an Administration which has wholy disregarded the interests of the masses, 

The Pittsb convention of 1856 was held on the birthday of Washington, 
and the Philadelphia convention of that year was called for the 17th of June, 
the anniversary of the battle of Bunker Hill, the significance of which dates 
will suggest itself to you. Your convention will indorse and _ eulogize with 
fulsome praise a policy which has turned its back upon the last counsel of 
Washington to his people. and which is an organized sneer at the principles 
for which he fought, and will commend an Administration which, for its sup- 

le lackeying and truckling subserviency to Great Britain has not its 
e history; and this is, too, by a President whose principal political stock in 
trade for a generation past has been our economic wrongs suffered at the 
bands of this neveditery industrial enemy of ours. 

The convention held in Philadelphia in 1856 addressed its declaration of doc 
trine to those who were “in favor of * * * restoring the action of the 
Federal Government to the paenrise of Washington and Jefferson,” and it 
accordingly “ Resolved, That the maintenance of the principles promulgated 
in the Dec tion of Independence and embodied in the Federal Constitu 
tion is essential to the preservation of our Republican institutions.” And 
again it ‘* Resolved, That with our Republican fathers we hoid it to be a self- 
evident truth that all men are endowed with the inalienable rights to life, 
liberty, and the pursuit of happiness, and that the primary object ani ulte 
rior design of our Federal Government were tosecure these rights to al! per- 
sons within its exclusive jurisdiction.” 

The Philadelphia convention of this year will be made up of men in whose 
view “the pease of Washington and Jefferson’ are avowedly antiquated 
and far out of date—useful only in the orations of the Fourth of July or the 
warmed-over porch platitudes of a political campaign; and it will in terms 
countenance a policy which denies to 10,000,000 * persons within our exclusive 
jurisdiction” the ‘inalienable rights” which in its earlier days the Repu! 

ican party thus guaranteed, a policy which avows its purpose of governing 
subject peop'es without their consent, outside of constitutional principles 
and aumngennen, etipoaner ise of irresponsible appointees or a venal majority 
in Congress, in tana derisive violation of the *‘ principles of Wash 
ington and Jefferson,” and those “ promulgated in the laration of Inde 
pendence and embodied in the Federal Constitution.” It will vociferously 
uphold and ae the ow of an Administration which, doubling in its 
own track within a space of sixty days. hes broken faith with an innocent 
and confiding people who, by the is of war, had passed under its juris 
diction—an act rightly characterized by itself as the breach of “a plain duty 
















at the command of the von less pnd mercenary appetite for }lunder 
possessed by those whom that Administration was itself create, and 
which thus is cons’ to remember irs creator. 

It willindorse a policy which thus are in motion hasalready begun 
to bear the fruits of lessness in the peculations being perpe race’ by our 


officials upon those whom it appears we rescued from one set of bo)..0's 
only to turn loose another upon them, and it will denounce the indiyi.ual 
thieves, in apparent forgetfulness that the thievery is but the sympt.m and 
ee ee ‘or a government | peo 
outside of constitutional sanctions is, upon any rational Repu! lican 

, buta despotism; and it is so not the less because it is promise: tv be 
administered “ benevolently " and for the <e rmereees ; the fa t that 
they are governed without their consen 6 policy at war with the 
blican doctrine of 1856. And so, being irresponnibic at its source, the 

le of irresponsibilit the entire fabric, and stealing and 
subordinates as night succeeds the day. Shortly before 


con of 1856a man of some then and latersaid: “ When 
the white man governs himself, that is self- t; but when he governs 
himself and governs another man, is more than self-government— 
that is ses 
“What 


say is, that no man is good enough to govern another man 
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ela 
other’s consont. * * * Little by little, but steadil 
withess grave, we have been giving up the old for the new faith. Near 
Lighty years ago we began by declaring that all men are created equal; but 
ee from that beginning we have run down to the other declaration that 
for some men to enslave others is a ‘sacred right of self-government.’ These 
principles can not stand together. They are as op te as God and Mam- 
morhe utterer of these words was Abraham Lincoln. Was hea Republican 
or not? Measured by the standard of 1856, plainly he was. Judged by the 
test which will govern the Philadelphia convention of this year, just as 
jlainly he was not. 
piaioly Philadelphia convention of 1856 declared in its platform that it was 
“poth the right and the saeecetive duty of Congress to prohibit in the terri- 
tories these twin relics of barbarism, polygamy and slavery." The Repub- 
lican party of that time, in obedience to this mandate, an improving the 
opportunity created by the great civil war, did far more. Ata cost in blood 
and treasure beyond computation, it emancipated a race and secured the 
adoption of an amendment to our Constitution which forever prohibits slav- 
ery or involuntary servitude, except upon due conviction of crime, in all 
places “ within the United States, or su ject to their jurisdiction."’ In like 
manner it by lawful means extirpated polygamy within our borders. 

The Philadelphia convention which you ask me to attend will, by its plat- 
form, approve the work of an Administration which, claiming to have sub- 
dued the Sultanate of Sulu, nevertheless is in treaty with its Sultan, whereby 
it cuarantees the in ty of his dominions and promises to protect him in 
maintaining his slave barracoon and his harem of wives. And not only has 
it thus given him immunity for his breach of our organic and statute law, 
but it has put a premium upon “those twin relics of barbarism" by paying 
hima yenity stipend for continuing to be a lawbreaker. And by way of sar- 
casm ou your campaign cry of 1896, it pays him the bounty in those sinful 
and utterly “dishonest” Mexican dollars! It is a little curious to see how a 
government can make a treaty with one of its own subjects, for you will — 
ceive that our country, under the “ benevolent”’’ extra-constitutional doc- 
trine, has p ar enough to have subjects as well as citizens; but let 
that pass. You will claim, and I do not now deny, that the Sultan’s territory 
is at to the jurisdiction’ of the United States. Upon the morality, 
national or otherwise, of the transaction I make no comment. 
which by blood and iron imbedded the thirteenth amend- 
ment in our ¢ law to sanction it seems to me monstrous—a party sacri- 
lege, a polit hemy. The same organization, too, thus to be com- 
mended at Philadelphia in the polygamy line strains at the gnat (Roberts) 
and swallows the camel (the Sultan of Sulu). Holy Writ tells us what the 
proper name of people who do this thing is. I can not improve its definition. 
And the party has annexed Hawaii also, bringing over, I suppose, its laws 
with it. By Hawaiian law coolie contract labor is permitted and sanztioned. 
By that iaw such contracts for ‘involuntary servitude may be specifically 
enforced in the courts, now under our jurisdiction, or their violation may be 
corporally punished by the lash. And this is, I understand, in fact done. A 
clergyman lands on our shores uncer an agreement to break the Bread of 
Life to the people of Brooklyn. Upon this fact becoming known he is hustled 
back to his own land, because he is a violator of the contract-laborlaw. Here 
we have another gnat strained at and another camel swallowed. But the 
one is at the behest of the sugar barons of Hawaii; the other is only a poor 
person who has nothing but God's word todeal in. The Philadelphia conven- 
tion of next week will commend the annexation of Hawaii, and, if it says 
anything on the subject, it will, with equal unction, denounce the wicked 
contracts to import labor into the harbor of New York. 

The Philadelphia convention of 1856 contained this resolution: 

** Resolved, That the highwayman’s plea that ‘might makes right,* em- 
bodied in the Ostend circular, was in every respect unworthy of American 
diplomacy, and would bring shame and dishonor upon any government or 
people who gave it their sanction.” 

facts nd the “Ostend circular’ are familiar to every student of 
history, and I need not pagent them. It is equally patent that the policy 
“embodied in the Ostend circular” and that now being pursued by our na- 
tional Administration in d to the cpippane Islands, and probably in 
regard to Cuba also, differ one another in no essential —— and a 
simple man would think that both should fall under the same condemnation. 
But it is quite safe to say that the latter will, at the convention to which you 
have in me, be as vigorously applauded as the former was reprobated 
at the convention of four and forty years ago. How can I, then, 
keep the tical faith of 1°56. attend upon or approve the work which the 
Philadelphia convention of this year has marked out for it, and which it 
will most o wiously perform? It would be an inconsistency so gross as to 
shock the poli moral sense of any reasonable creature endowed with a 
conscience and an appreciation of y fitness. 

The Philadelphia convention of 1856 strenuously advocated the construc- 
tion of a highway to the Pacific over our own territory, and of course under 


as man's 


But for the par 


I would 


our own con’ and to be defended, upon occasion, with the jealous care 
inherent in a against interference, restraint, guardianship, or 
espionage by er whatsoever. 

The ven of will be expected to, and so will, loudly indorse the 


con 
foreign = ey the Administration, which has been so far recreant to all 
our t of national independence of action and American manhood as 
to negotiate and ask the Senate to ratify a treaty whereby, at a time when 
Congress has made provision for a waterway Sogepeeebee to bring us nearer 
to our Pacific possessions, over territory conceded to us by an independent 
power, and hence as much ours as if it were passing over one of our own 


water we te ourselves to Great Britain never to fortify the canal 

thus to with our own means on territory not at all under her juris- 

ae thus surrendering to her navy in advance in time of war a potential 
our own ’ 

stearate tion has refused to allow the bill for the con- 


canal to come to a vote in the Senate, in order that time may 
the requisite pressure brought to bear upon legislators to con- 
flunkeyism which has become characteristic of oar 
as occupied and administered. ‘lo a Republican of 
sycophancy to the most selfish of vations is nauseating. . 
that early day, and long afterwards, was upon 
friend of — -— sympathizer woe the oppressed 
Suuewnere. And so went on reco me and again. 
there will be no word of rebuke pees oe. sas 
tic n sight o: 
of two republics in another hemisphere, crushed beneath 
° of resistance, we all the 
Be Gate Wh tis ennaeee tore of 
w ex rms 
been ted in doing without giving 
belligeren yi no- 
our t not only had no god offices to 
en elsewhere, bu’ > resolutely 
y 


blic expression of sympath 
waartal agonies. 







of the Administration were as dumb as oysters, in 
effusiveness when reaching out for the Irish vote, 
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and when the accredited representatives of the Transvaal Government 
reached the shores of a land, as they supposed, of liberty, they were at the 
State Department treated as outlaws, being vefused other than an unofficial 
reception, although the refuser then had bis own son at their capital, receiv- 
ing official recognition for the benefit of our citizens, sojourners there; and 
the Secretary of State hastened to advertise tne cold shoulder he had given 
the envoys, in order that his London friends might seasonably know of 
his good services, and the President consoled the suppliants for their chilly 
reception by showing them the fine view from the portico of the White House. 
No effort was spared to keep the sympathetic heart beat of the American 
people from their ear. 

This is not the Republicanism of the heroic age of the party. 

The Republican party of 1856 addressed its appeal to the conscience, to the 
reason, to the judgment of the people. The Republican party of to-day is 
wholly intolerant of criticism or discussion of partisan measures within its 
own ranks, and any dissent from them is premeely stigmatized as treason, 
not indeed to the nation, nor even to the party, but to the men who control 
it; so that all independence of thought is stifled and all manly expression of 
opinion is dragooned into a cowed and discreet silence. 

That party, in any early day and to its everlasting honor, offered a lawful 
and temperate opposition toa decree of the Supreme Court which was wholly 
extrajudicial, and which, by denying to a race of men the commonest rights 
of nature, caused all Christendom to cry out against the barbarity of its 
judgment. 

Nowitisa cardinal doctrine of the organization which is to convene at 
Philadelphia that the most absurd and tyrannical deliverances of the most 
untoward and irresponsible judicial accidents shall be treated as inerrant, 
and that an intelligent criticism of them is to be hooted down as anarchy and 
contempt. 

The Republican party of its early history was, above all things clse, a party 
of the people. It was organized to voice the protests of the many against the 
aggressions of the few. It found the Government in the hands of a compact 
organization, insignificant in numbers and not respectable in political meth 
ods, bet who held a part of their fellow-men as slaves and made the rest of 
the people slave catehers. It was, in more modern language, a gigantic trust 
of land and labor, which undertook to monopolize and control that product 
of God's earth of which the world was supposed to stand most in need, and 
which was therefore denominated “king.” To the overthrow of this soul 
less and conscienceless oligarchy the party addressed iteelf, and its history 
throughout that long struggle was dod-like. At this day it isat once the 
benefactor and beneficiary, not, indeed, of one trust, but of many trusts, 
which, in a greater ora less degree, monopolize and withhold from man nearly 
all of God's gifts to him, exacting an unearned and unmerited ‘tribute for 
their enjoyment, and usurping the constitutional power of taxing the people. 

At the last session of Congress it passed a law which created a monopoly 
of the circulating medium of the people, and so put into the hands of the tew 
the most unconscionable weapon of oppression over the industry, the fru 
gality, and the thrift of the country which human sagacity, backed by un 
scrupulous power, could manipulate; and for thus bartering away the rights 
of the producing and earning masses it expects to be perpetuated in power. 
This law it passed early and easily. When the last days of the session wero 
here, at a time when it was known that no legislation could pass for want of 
time for intelligent debate, it proposed the farce of a constitutional amend- 
ment which asked. the States simply to abdicate all control over their in 
dustrial creatures and go out of the governing business. 

To this proposition ali right of amendment was denied, and upon its mer 
ited defeat the purpose of deceiving the people was, if not avowe-l, at least 
not denied. At the same time an amendment to make effectual an anti-trust 
law already on the statute book was not allowed to come toa vote in the Sen 
ate; a trust attorney from a trust State was at the head of the Department 
of Justice, and trust lawyers all over the country were appointed, charged 
with the duty of prosecuting trusts. The Philadelphia conventic:: willloudly 
denounce trusts, on paper; its campaign fund will be replenished from their 
tolls from the people, and its managers will guarantee them countenance and 
immunity. In this respect also the Republican convention of 1856 was the 
exponent of a policy the reverse of that which the coming convention will 
not indeed indorse, but which it will take care to see enforced. 

The time was in the history of the party when it chose its public servants 
for their capacity, their integrity, and their allegiance to principle. Now 
oleaginous mediocrity may fill the highest position within its bestowal, and 
places may be sought and obtained from the most sordid motives. A pur- 
chased seat in the Senate is no longer esteemed a disgrace to the purchaser, 
while the purchased are rewarded with Federal appointments, and he who is 
most astute in obstructing an investigation and in instructing witnesses not 
to answer is intrusted with the prosecution of the common offenders whom 
want or misfortune has impelled to crime. Hypocrisy masquerades as polit- 
ical virtue, and platforms constitute only abortive attempts to cover up the 
nakedness of a bad record with the fig leaves of loud professions and fair 
promises, coupled with swelling appeals to the glorious lineage and historic 
past of the party. 

It was the Republican party of a generation ago, which as the harvest 
gathering of peaceful agitation and armed conflict and as an enduring guar- 
anty of political equality among us, planted in the Federal Constitution the 
fourteenth amendment, which provides the appropriate means for its own 
efficient execution. The Republican party is and for some time has been in 
complete control of all branches of ourGovernment. It has the power, there- 
fore, to advance the remedy and to make that amendment a living letter in- 
stead of a sealed book, and to right the enormous ween now being perps- 
trated against the suffrage in several of the States of this Union. From a 
constitutional and ancient Republican point of view, this crime against the 
ballot is the master grievance of the age, and beside which, as a matter of 
fidelity to party and party principles, every other question and all other of- 
fenses dwindle into insignificance. 

But I am safe in saying that the Philadelphia convention, to which you in- 
-vite me, will do nothing aud say nothing to cure this abominable evil. If a 
pledge to repeal or to emasculate the amendment could be hopefully us- * 
asa p tocatch a single Southern electoral vote, I venture to predict it 
would be forthcoming. ‘The t record of the party imposes the duty upon 
that convention to make good its early pledges by making some deliverance on 
the subject. It makes another reason ae I can not attend that convention 
that this implied promise is to be ruthlessly and contemptuously broken. 

I might enumerate other points in which the old convention and the new 
are repugnant to each other in matter of substance and principle, so that to 
countenance by my attendance the latter would be to stultify myself asa 
member of the former. But these, I conceive, are enough. 

The last words spoken by my illustrious and patriotic namesake, Algernon 
Sidney, as he laid his head upon the block on Tower Hill was to thank his 
Maker for the opportunity for saying a final word for that ‘old cause” in 
which I was from my youth engaged—the “old cause,” as he pathetically 
called the cause of constitutional liberty. 

I, too, am grateful that I have been spared thus to bear witness to the eame 





Very sincerely, yours, 


SIDNEY EDGERTON. 
Hon. M. A. HANNA, Cleveland, Ohio. 
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Niearagua Canal. 


Woe must place the American flag above American-built vessels, manned 
by American seamen, and carrying the products of American skili and 
American farms into every port of the world. 

It is not good government farming to pay others §200,000,900 per annum for 
doing what we could and should do ourselves, 


SPRECH 


OF 
HON. JOSEPH E. THROPP, 
OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Wednesday, May 2, 1900. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union, and having under consideration the bill (H. R, 2538) to provide for the 
constrnction of a canal connecting the waters of the Atlantic and Pacific 
oceans - 


Mr. THROPP said: 

Mr. CuatrmMan: I(‘s not often that so practical a question as this 
of the Nicavagua Canal presents itself for consideration by the 
American Congress. - It is one whici. “Las attracted iuuch atten- 
tion, not only of the people of our own country, vw vf those ot 
the commercial ceuters of the whole world, 

Asa business maa represcnting alarge inland district with large 
ard varied industrial interests, but hundreds of miles from the sea, 
I yet feel it an especial privilege to support this measure, 

Aside from the effect cof the various grants which have from 
time to time been made to different parties or companies who have 
desired to be inter sted in the construction of the canal connecting 
the waters of the Atlantic and Pacific oceans, and aside from the 
fact of the Clayton-Bulwer or any other treaty which we may 
have, or may have had, with areata powers, the question under 
discussion now is a plain, practical, business one. 

We know that to transport by water from Boston, New York, 
Philadelphia, Baltimore, or other of the large cities on the Atlantic 
coast to points on the Pacific coast within our own country involves 
the ge of the vessels around the dangerous Cape Horn and a 
trip of possibly 10,000 miles more than by the way of the proposed 
canal, The distance from San Francisco to New York by way of 
the canal would he 4,760 miles. An ordinary steamer could make 
the voyage in about fourteen days. The canal route would only 
be 60 per cent longer than the rail route. 

The whole tendency of the age is to annihilate time; to reduce 
the cost of transportation and of communication between busi- 
ness centers, The pack mules and Con have given 
way to the canals, the canals to the rail , and the slow trains 
of the railroads to the express freights and limited nger 
trains; the “‘pony post” has been superseded by the special mail 
trains, the tolegregn systems ing like cobwebs all over 
our country and the cables under the oceans connecting different 
parts of the world, and as we sit in our offices, where formerly it 
took days to communicate, even with the most improved facilities, 
by mail or by telegraph, we now talk to distant points by the tele- 

one. 

The question of connecting the oceans isnotanewone. As far 
back as 1825 Nicara asked the United States to undertake this 
canal, In 1845 Louis Napoleon Bonaparte got a concession from 
the Nicaraguan Governmen ting him power to organize a 
company to build the canal. That farsighted and practical busi- 
ness man, Cornelius Vanderbilt, in 1849 got a concession from the 
Govern f Nicaragua for the construction of a canalon almost 
the identical Wats. now yoopensd and from 1852 to 1857 he used 
the San Juan River and e Nicaragua as part of a system for 
the transportation of passengers and merchandise from points op 
the Eastern coast of the United States to California and other 
points on the Western coast. 

General Grant, after he was President, in his practical, common- 
oma eoengy urged the construction of this canal, writing 

us in : 


I commend an American canal on American soil to the American people. 


Read this carefully, not only “‘ between the lines,” but weigh 
the words, and you will see clearly Grant's views of what 
canal should be and who should control it. 

Mr. Hayes followed this with as strong an indorsement, for the 
first time declaring that we had the right to construct, operate, 
and own it, and that such a canai should be “ considered a part of 
the coast line of the United States.” 

Mr. Blaine strongly advocated its construction; President Har- 
rison, with a zeal and earnestness equaling if not epnariog any 
of his predecessors, urged its constraction. In 1892, the t 
parties approved of it in their platforms; President Oleveland 
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advocated it, and now we have the great mass of the peoys of 

our country and boards of trades in all sections urging the Ajno;;. 

can Congress to stop further delay and construct this great putlic 
ighway. . 

I understand that powerful influences connected with the traye. 
continental railroads have for years had much to do with the 
failure of legislation on this important subject. Having been o.. 
ucated as a civil engineer and having had my first practical expo. 
rience in life in connection with the construction of railroads. | 
will yield to no one in my firm belief in the great benefits thay 
are to the country, when the same are properly conducted, ke). 
ing in mind not only the rights of their stockholders, but the rieits 
of their patrons, and the fact that the interests of both are mut y,). 
but while I have this feeling for the railroads, I think they are is. 
taken in pursuing anything like the “ dog-in-the-manger ” policy. 
Naturally, those interested in the great transcontinental roads (jo 
not wish the incomes of these roads reduced, and some of the 
taking a short-sighted view of the conditions, may be fearful ¢},.+ 
the construction of this canal will injuriously affect the incoine of 
the roads, Itis right here that I think they make their mistake, 

The facts are that among the most ee railroads in our 
country are the Boston and Maine, which, withits branches, skirts 
the coast of New England and comes into competition with tho 
coast trade on the ocean; the New York, New Haven and Hart. 
ford; the Pennsylvania, and Reading railroads, and the Seaboard 
Air Line, which great systems, with their connections, skirt the 
coast from Boston to Florida, and all save one are prosperoy 
roads. Then the Lake Shore, from Buffalo, encircling the lake 
to Chicago, and the other roxds which might be mentioned in tho 
Northwest are among the most prosperous roads, notwithstanding 
many millions of freight are annually carried upon the bosoms of 
our great inland seas in competition with the railroads skiriing 
their sh wes. 

Let us consider just for a few minutes some of the conditions 
that exist and some of the ibilities that are before us: Tho 
three Facific Coast States, California, Oregon, and Washington, 
contain an area of 325,645 square miles; the population of the 
three States, according to the census of 1890, was about 1,871,287, 
Everyone knows that these States have varied soil, varied climate, 
and, stretching from the southern end to the extreme northern 
end, all conditions of climate and all possibilities for development 
are presented both for agricultural ana industrial purposes. Now, 
the three States of Ohio, Indiana, and Illinois, which can be safely 
compared with them, because they can not be said to be settled so 
largely with the foreign element as are New York a4 portions 
of Pennsylvania, contain an area of 139,405 square miles, and yet 
by the census of 1890 they had a population of 9,691,071. 

If the same population per square mile existed in the three Pa- 
cific Coast States as existed in 1890 in these three Central West 
States, the Pacific Coast States would have had a population of 
22,612,499, and, estimating the increased peeeatce from 18:0 to 
1900 at 25 per cent, their population to-day could be 27,184,{)). 
Will anyone say that if hese States were as thickly populate: 
per square mile as are the three Western States to which | have 
alluded, the railroads would not have more traffic in the way 
of passengers and freight than they have to-day, even granting 
that the Nicaragua Canal carried the heavier freight and those 
travelers content with the slower passage? 

Will intelligent, broad-minded men for a moment deny this 
proposition; and in view of its correctness will not all agree 
with me that no injury to the railroads could accrue by the con- 
struction of this great highway, which would be # important a 
factor in building up and Soreonans the wonderful resources of 
the Pacific Coast States, but would it not rather be a positive 
benefit to the roads, and the holders of their securities, and to tho 
citizens of our entire country? So 

Anything which tends to build up and develop the wonder!u! 
resources and make prosperous the ple in any portion of our 
comity can not but prove a benefit to the people of all other 
sections. 

The construction of this canal would possibly double the va'ue 
of every acre of farm land in the Pacific States. The 
acreage of these three States is about 208,412,800, and an advance 
of $1 per acre of these three States alone would more than eu! 
the cost of the canal. 

There may be those here who think that my estimates as to the 
— number of inhabitants of the Pacific coast are visiona'y, 

ut let me say to them, and in a broader way, too, to the “‘dou''t- 
ing Thomases” all over our country who are talking about the 
which we may suffer from even peers emigration—and 
I favor only such—or from too rapid development within our ow! 
borders, that the figures I mention are really conservative. J st 
in this connection I take a moment to compare the possibilities 0! 
our country, and I hope,so far as within my power lies, silence 
the mu of the pessimists, who think we have reached the 
zenith of our power. - 















— 


No one will question that France to-day is a fairly prosperous 
nation, Her people have shown wonderful recuperative powers 
after telling, adverse blows. Her fearful reverse in the conflict 
with Germany in the Franco-Prussian war and the large indem- 
nity she had to pay was one of these, and the even greater disas- 
ter, from a& financial standpoint, of the failure of the Panama 
Canal, which robbed her people possibly of $300,000,000, was an- 
other, and yet to-day France is a prosperous nation and is not 
overpopulated, else there would be greater immigration from her 
shores. France has an area of 204,177 square miles, and a popula- 
tion of 88,517,975 people. If California, Oregon, and Washington 
were as thickly settled as is France, they would contain about 
62,000,000 people, or about the population of the entire United 
States in 1890. Comparing her area with that of the United States, 
not including Alaska, which has of itself an area of 599,446 square 
miles, or any of our new possessions, and supposing that we were 
as thickly populated per square mile as is France, we could have 
a population to-day of 583,433,650. 

et us goa step further. We know that Prussia is one of the 
prosperous countries of Europe and a part of one of the rapidly de- 
veloping great world powers. Prussia has an area of 134,467 square 
miles me a population of about 31,855,123 people. If the three 
Pacific Coast States were as thickly settled per square mile as is 
Prussia, they would have a eee of about 77,000,000 people, 
a population abdéut equal to the present estimated population of 
the United States. 

Great Britain has been the great industrial center of the world, 
although she is rapidly taking second place in some branches, 
compared with the United States. 

The area of England, Irelund, Scotland, and Wales, with the 
adjoining small islands, is 120,973 square miles, and the popula- 
tion about 88,000,000. If the three Pacific Coast States named 
were as thickly settled as is Great Britain to-day, they would con- 
tain 102,000,000 people. Just one more comparison: Omitting 
Alaska and our new possessions, were we as thickly populated all 
over the United States proper as is England, we would contain 
971,470,000 people. These figures seem almost too great to com- 
prehend, and yet you will notice that the comparisons I have 
made have been with three progressive nations and with peoples 
who occupy the highest positions in the world’s civilization, and 
also with countries from which the percentage of immigration is 
but me showing that th«ir people are fairly prosperous and are 
content . 

Now, I think that if our people here would stop to consider for 
a moment these fi they would see how absurd is the course 
of those who would attempt to retard the development of the 
United States for fear that our pace is too rapid, or of others who 
say that we need to acquire foreign possessions in order to afford 
our young men opportunities in life. 

Now, I am not going to enter into the discussion of the wisdom 
or lack of wisdom of our present foreign policy. Our soldiers are 
upholding our flag under the burning sun of the Philippines, and 
it is the duty of every loyal American citizen, so long as the sol- 
diers remain there, to sustain them, not only with all the sinews 
of war, but words of good cheer and encouragement. 

Some things are certain. First, that we have to solve the prob- 
lem of the possession of the Phillipines; second, that we have to 
take our stand and endeavor to secure our share of the growing 
trade with the Orient. In order to do this itis necessary to shorten, 
as much as boom the route between the great industrial cen- 
ters on the Atlantic and the rapidly developing trade of the Gulf 
with the Pacific Ocean, not only for the benefit and for the pur- 
pose of rapidly developing our Pacific Coast States, but that we 
may also havea shorter route, under our own control, to reach by 
water from our Eastern coasts our new possessions in the Pacific 
Ocean. Not ane the canal play an important factor in 
this connection, but it would also be an important aid to our de- 
ae trade with the Pacific coast portions of South America, 
and aid the Pacific Coast States, by way of the canal, toreach 
with their products the Atlantic coast countries of South America 
by a shorter and safer route. 

Us pause a moment to consider one or two practical matters. 

.We have reached the stage of being among the greatest and in 
some respects the greatest industrial nation inthe world. This is 
the fruit of that wise policy of protection advocated by the Re- 
ublican party in season and out of season, when victorious or 

defeated, with a constancy that at times seemed heroic, when one 
considers the vile torrents of abuse that have been heaped upon 
of some of us. Not a few Democrats believed in the 
; We ened the courage to sey so. That problem we have 
furnaces of the South are shipping 80,000 tons of pig 

within the next few weeks to Europe. The Phoenix Iron 
the Chester-Delaware district, has, in competition 
ust taken the $4,000,000 contract for the 


send onsen geoke he world, to be erected at Quebec. We 
send China, farm implements to Europe and South 
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America, locomotives and rails all over the world, and bridges to 


Egypt. 

_ Now, another great problem presents. Will not the Democrats 
join us in solving it? We must place the American flag above 
American-built vessels, manned by American seamen and car- 
rying the products of American skill and American farms into 
every port of the world. We paid out last year to the foreign 
owners of vessels built abroad and manned by foreigners $200,- 
000,000 in gold for carrying freights which should have been 
carried in American vessels. We may have an opportunity to 
consider this question when another bi!l is before us, but I justin- 
troduce it to show how great are the various points which present 


in connection with the consideration of the great problem of de- 
veloping our foreign trade, building this Nicaragua Canal, build- 
ing vessels and fixing differential duties or subsidies to equalize 
the expense due to the increased pay to American sailors and the 
better provision which is made for their comfort in Americen 
vessels, It is not good government farming to pay others $200,- 
000,000 per annum for doing what we could and should do our- 
selves. 

it isestimated we can supply from our industrial establishments 
all the demands of our own people in eight months at most. Do 
the professional men of this body comprehend just what this 
means? Unless we pursue a broad, far-reaching national policy 
along many lines, we may find ourselves with our working peop!e 
compelled to sit idle one-third of the time. 

If we promote the American shipbuilding industry we will give 
work to thousands in the coal and ore mines, stone quarries, on 
the railroads, about the furnaces, mills, and shops in the con- 
struction of the necessary vessels, If we build up our merchant 
marine for foreign commerce we will also give employment to 
thousands upon the highseasand at our wharves. If wemake pos- 
sible the opening of foreign markets to the products of our fac- 
tories, foundries, shops, and farms, we will give employment to 
more thousands in providing the cargoes these vessels will carry. 

This canal, connecting the waters of the Atlantic and Pacific, 
will be only about 168 miles in length and only about 26 miles of 
this will have to be through excavations; and yet, when com- 
pleted, it will be of greater importance to the commercial world 
than the Suez Canal. 

There is another practical point to consider in connection with 
this matter. Wherever our commerce goes, there must go, either 
on peaceful mission or as an evidence of the strong power of the 
United States, our Navy. We have already spent, since 1883, 
$98,529,511.85 for the building up of a new American Navy; we 
have under construction now vessels which will cost $62,570,610.23 
in addition, and we are legis!ating for other vessels which will cost 
us about forty millions more. We have spent many millions for 
the building up of the navy-yards and proper dry docks; we will 
spend $6,000,000 for the rebuilding and proper equipment of the 
Naval Academy at Annapolis, Now, anything that will add to 
the effectiveness of this Nayy is worth serious consideration. 

Secretary Root, who, as an intelligent Cabinet officer, certainly 
has facilities for learning more than we of the purposes of foreign 
powers, says ‘‘ we will have to be prepared in the near future to 
maintain by force the Monroe doctrine.” If this be truc, how bet- 
ter prepare than by building this canal, and thus almost doubling 
the efficiency of the American Navy? 

In our recent Spanish-American war we all know how anxiously 
the people watched the movements of the Oregon, from the time 
she was separated from the victorious American fleet in the har- 
bor of Manila, during the long days when she steamed over 14,000 
miles around Cape Horn to join our flest in the vicinity of Cuba. 
We know, too, iow uncertain might ave been the result there 
had the second Spanish fleet not attempted to go by way of the 
Suez Canal to reach Manila, but had sailed direct te ,oin the first 
Spanish fleet in the Cuban waters and their united fleets had met 
our vessels in battle without the presence of the Oregon. 

No one will seriously question that the chances are that any 
other great war in which we may have to engage in the future 
will be upon the seas, and the more rapidly we can concentrate 
our Navy, either in the Pacific or Atlantic Ocean, the more effect- 
ive it will be and the greater return we will get—viewing it from 
an econemical.as well as a national standpoint—upon the invest 
ment made in its construction and expense inenrred in keeping it 
in first-class condition by being able to use it quickly in either 
ocean. For this reason alone it would aimost seem advisable to 
construct this great canal; but when we consider this in connec- 
tion with the wonderful possibilities for the future \evelopment 
of our country we see how doubly important it is. 

We have on the Atlantic coast, not counting the small inden- 
tures, 3,895 miles of generalcoast line todefend; on the Pacificcoast, 
1,810 miles. This is not counting Alaska, a country whose area, 
599,446 square miles. is equal to about one-fifth of that of the entire 
United States, and whose coast line is over 4,750 miles, and of 
whose resources we are but beginning to learn the extent. 
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We have been expending millions in the construction of coast 
defenses. Who will question for a moment how much wiser it is 
for us to spend some of our millions in constructing this canal 
and doubling the efficiency of our floating forts—the American 
batt!e ships, men-of-war, and cruisers? Some hesitating ones may 
say that it involves too great an expenditure and should not be 
undertaken by the Government. 

If consideration be given to some of the thoughts I have sug- 
gested, then will not all progressive men agree that the canal 
should be completed by the Government and that it should be 
owned and controlled 7 the Government? Not only that, I go 
one step further and say it should be built, owned, and the fixing 
of its tolls be in the hands of the United States Government 
without limitations or restrictions, even if, in order to obtain the 
right to so construct and own and control by the United States, it 
be necessary for us to compensate to a larger degree than is now 
purposed the Governments of Nicaragua and Costa Rica. I take 
this ground not only because of what I have said in connection 
with our Navy, but for another reason. 

Before the civil war we possibly carried one-half of all our ex- 
ports and imports in American bottoms. To-day we carry less 
than 9 per cent of our exports and imports in American vessels, 
Last year, as I stated before, we paid tothe owners of foreign 
vessels $200,000,000 for freight. e are considering even at this 
eleventh hour—and fifty-ninth minute, it might almost be said— 
the propriety of endeavoring to build up our foreign commerce 
by encou ng the construction of an American merchant marine. 

en of breadth will not question the wisdom of this policy; and 
how can we better help doit than by building this canal and giving 
reduced rates on all tonnage passing through the canal, in either 
direction, to American vessels? 

The Government to-dgy can borrow money on 2 per cent bonds, 
and these bonds be above par, while we have a Republican Ad- 
ministration. This canal could possibly be built for $100,000,000 
or less, and accommodate the vessels of the size now afloat, or 
could be built for $130,000,000, or possibly less, and allow to pass 
through the largest men-of-war and largest merchant vessels con- 
templated. This latter would be the wiser course, Thc :nterest 
at 2 per cent would be from $2,000,000 to $2,600,000 a year. and if 
we get no return from this investment, save the increased effi- 
ciency of the Navy and carrying the commerce of the Atlantic 
and Pacific oceans in vessels in which our own people are direct] 
interested to and from one ocean to the other through the canal, 
the money would be well spent. Our financiers can easily devise 
a plan by which this debt need not be — off altogether by the 
present generation, but the bonds could be made payable in insta!l- 
ments a fixed period. 

In ordinary business enterprises, where large expenditures 
have been made, far-sighted industrial leaders consider it the part 
of wisdom to add to the investments where such additions promise 
not only fair returns upon the increased investments, but also to 
add much to the return upon those already made. Such I would 
regard the expenditure upon this Nicaragua Canal. We have 
expended in the improvements of the rivers and harbors of our 
country about $353,000,000, and upon the Navy since 1883, coupled 
with what we now have in contemplation, about $207,000,000, 
making a total investment for our Navy and for the improvements 
of our rivers and harbors of about $560,000,000. 

Now, if by the expenditure of $130,000,000 more we make the 
Navy doubly as effective in time of war, and possibly add so much 
to onr coastwise and foreign commerce that we will make the 
$353,000,000 doubly useful, will anyone question that it would be 
a wise thing for us to build this canal, even if we get no other 
return upon it than adding to the returns upon the investments 
to which I have alluded and which we have already made? But 
I believe if this canal be —— constructed and properly man- 
aged that a fair revenue can be tly realized upon this invest- 
ment without — to these other two important matters. If I 
am correctly informed, the gross revenue from the Suez. Canal 
during the past year has been about $18,000,000. If the revenue 
from the Nicaragua Canal were only half as much, and if one- 
half of thisdecreased revenue were required for ng expenses, 
there would still be left $4,500,000 to provide for the interest and 
the sinking fund. 

Just another moment or two and I have done. We are paying 
out now over $145,000,000 annually in pensions to the veterans of 
the civil war. No one will question that this morfey is well spent, 
because we are oer rere 
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enterprise, which would involve a total expenditure of }e<s than 
the amount spent annually for pensions, and the annual interes, 
charges would be one-fiftieth of the annual appropriations. 
pensions? 

We are a great nation to-day, yet we are but in our infancy at 
the end of the first century and a quarter of our nationa) cyst. 
ence, in comparison with what it is possible for us to be; and th, 
men of to-day who take the broadest view and look furthest aleaq 
and legislate not only for the a. but for the great future that 
remains for our country, under God’s wise providence, are th, 
men who best serve the nation, themselves, their children, yy, 
their children’s children. 


for 


Trusts. 
SPEECH 
HON. FRANCIS G. NEWLANDS, 


OF NEVADA, 
In THE HovusE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Friday, June 1, 1900. 


The House having under consideration the jobs resolution (H. J. Re 
128) proposing an amendment to the Constitution of the United Stat 


lows: 
ee ARTICLE XVL. 

SEecTION 1. All powers conferred by this article shall extend to the several 
States, Territories, District of Columbia, and all territory under the s 
nent and subject to the jurisdiction of the United States. 

Sec. 2. Congress shall have power to define, regulats, control, prohibit, or 
dissolve trusts, monopolies, or combinations, whether existing in the form 
of a corporation or otherwise. The several States may continue to exercise 
such power in any manner not in conflict with the laws of the United states 

Sec. 3, Congress shall haye power to enforce the provisions of this articlo 
by appropriate legislation. 

Mr. NEWLANDS said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: I quite agree with the view taket by this side of 
the House, that the constitutional amendment now pending isa 
makeshift measure intended to meet a political emergency, and 
without any real, sincere, and honest intention on the part of the 
dominant party to have it finally enacted and make it a part of 
the Constitution of the United States. I believe that it has been 
intentionally framed in such a way as to violate Democratic theo- 
ries regarding eens and to alienate Democratic snpport, 
although it will require a two-thirds vote in this House, and 
although Democratic support is absolutely essential. 

I believe in the amendments that are proposed by the minority 
of the Judiciary Committee—amendments which, while securing 
enlarged powers to the Federal Government over trusts, will at 
the same time clearly and unequivocally retain coordinate and 
concurrent powers in the States. 

I regret that the rule has been adopted by the vote of the domi- 
nant party which denies us the opportunity to vote on these 
amendments. The opportunity to perfect the pending constitu- 
tional amendment by providing for equal power in the State gov- 
ernment being denied us, the question is thenasto what the action 
of the minority shall be. 

So far as I am concerned, I intend to vote for this constitutional 
amendment, because I believe that the Federal Government s)ould 
have enlarged Bae for the dissolution and control of trusts. 
monopolies, and combinations, and I shall vote for the measure 
that gives those powers, even though it is not framed according 
to my individual views and those of my political associates, rather 
than obstruct and defeat the initial action necessary to its snbse- 
quent consideration by the people of the various States. 

The Republican is now in possession of all of the depart- 
ments of the Federal Government, and the Senate of the United 
States is secure to that y for many years. The constitutional 
amendment that is submitted to the people of the States must 
necessarily be framed by the Republican peer So far as I am 
co , I will not take the responsibility of denying to the 
States the opeer rents of adopting a coastitutional amendment 
giving to the Federal Government enlar, powers as to trusts, 
and I shall vote for this amendment for the purpose of starting 1t 
on the course of legislation, so that it may go to the Senate to be 

there if —- and so that it may go to the people of 
various States in order that they may render judgment up \t. 

I do not believe that a constitutional amendment in this form 
will ever be three-quarters of the States; but I do be- 
lieve in the of on_as affecting public opinion in 4 
free government, and I am confident that the discussion of t!'s 
measure in the Senate and the various State legislatures ix the 
Union will formulate public sentiment as to what is right, prac: 
ticable, and expedient in dealing with these great organizations 
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of capital, which are advancing steadily toward the control of 
industrial conditions in this country. : 

Having made this preliminary statement, I will now take up 
the consideration of the constitutional amendment and the House 
pi!l presented by the dominant party in detail, and will consider 
the question as to the power of the States and the power of the 
Federal Government in controlling and regulating combinations, 
mon )polies, and trusts. 

POWERS OF THE STATES. 


The power of the State over trusts, monopolies, or combinations 
organized, existing and a within it, is ample. It has the 
power to regulate, dissolve, or destroy such organizations. If 
such organization takes the form of a combination between inde- 
pendent producers it can be reached by the courts in the exercise 
of common-law jurisdiction. If it takes the form of unity of owner- 
ship of plantsheretofore independent by one great corporation, each 
State can, by its control over domestic corporations, their capital, 
their powers, and their field of enterprise, regulate, control, or 
destroy. 

The State can, if it chooses, prevent foreign corporations from 
doing business within its boundaries, or it can put any limitations 
or restraints oe them as a condition for permitting them to do 
such business, but it can exercise no control over the extra State 

-oduction of trusts or combinations organized in other States or 
the transit of their products from the place of production outside 
to the place of consumption inside its boundaries, It can not ex- 
clude such products from the State; it can not subject them to 
taxes or duties, for this would be an interference with interstate 
commerce, Which is under the control of the Federal Government. 
The evil under which the country is suffering is that there are 
certain States in the Union which in return for certain benefits 
received from the trusts in the shape of taxes and other considera- 
tions, harbor these trusts, and such trusts created, organized, and 
manufacturing in the trust-protecting States, prey upon all the 
other States, and each State is powerless against the invasion of 
the products of the trust-protecting Staies. 

It follows, therefore, that although a State possesses the most 
enlightened and efficient laws regarding the regulation, control, 
or destruction of the trusts, monopolies, and combinations within 
its boundaries, it is the victim of similar organizations in other 
States, and the doméstic field of consumption is open to the prod- 
ucts of monopolistic production elsewhere conducted by great 
corporations which destroy all competition by lowering their 
prices within the territory of competition and raising prices in 
the field of their moeorely. and thus without loss in the aggre- 
gate yielding to the 1 ized loss which destroys all competitive 
enterprises. The laborers are also perenne against such comw- 
binations, for the corporation which has ten individual plants 
located in trust-pro g States can by discontinuing work at any 
individual plant bring its laborers there to terms without affect- 
ing its business, and can thus by discontinuing work at 
each plant in succession starve its operatives into submission. 
Thus the individual capitalist and the individual laborer stand no 
chance against such egentic corporations of extra State organi- 
zation and operation. 

The result is that the State which endeavors to regulate or pre- 
vent domestic combinations, simply loses the benefit of the local 
investment of monopolistic capital whilst its people are the victims 
of the enterprises of monopolistic capital conducted in States 
which harbor them for certain advantages received, and the State 
is powerless to protect them against the invasion Bf the goods 
produced by trusts in sister States, and against the schemes of such 
a cunningly devised to control trade and monopciize the field 
of cons on. 

It is for this reason that the l'ederal Government is appealed to 
for a measure which will attack and destroy monopolistic com- 
binations in the States which harbor them, and thus protect sister 
States from the invasion of trust-made goods. 


FEDERAL POWERS. 
The Federal Government can exercise such powers only as are 


conferred upon = Sy the Constitution or are necessaril plied 
from powers . Nine-tenths of the subjects which affect 
ae ind sop and intellectual maine of te 80 le of 
is country are by our system o vernmen with and pro- 
vided for > ee jurisdiction. The domestic sovereignty of the 
respective is by the Constitution of the United States deemed 
adequate to deal which attempt to disturb or im- 
welfare. Federal Constitution assumes that the 

oe ance available to dissolve conditions hurtful to do- 


is to be found in the center of domestic power. 
$e PeeanT, Of the soveral States in all matters not granted 
to the ral G t is admitted by every political creed, 
and any times confirmed by the Supreme Court of the 
United § sha‘ no one now questions it. The effects of vicious 
com businessare felt in the centers of domestic consump- 
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tion. Raa lM by trusts is measured by the local suffering 
therefrom. Such suffering is realized when the consumer fails to 
obtain at reasonable rates the articles dominated by such trusts, 
and also when the domestic producer finés that the markets for 
his products are made less available to him by such combinations. 
The power of States to expel from their territory combinations 
practicing extortion has been vindicated by the highest court of 
the Union. If domestic corporations forestall the markets they 
may be dissolved and punished by State authority. The people of 
the State prosper in proportion as they are self-reliant and pos- 
sess the knowledge and courage to protect themselves. Their 
added strength in this respect strengthens the Union. The en- 
durance of the Federal Government may be measured by the 
continuance of State independence. The Federal Government 
was created for specific purposes; its jurisdiction is limited to 
particular general topics. 

The centralization of power in the Federal Government to ad- 
minister this specific and general jurisdiction was wise. To un- 
necessarily enlarge that power and to unnecessarily embrace what 
was and is reserved to the States may change the whole theory of 
our Government and imperil the entire system. It would be 
equally fallacious, however, in matters sffecting the entire coun- 
try to withhold needed powers from the General Government at 
the prompting of loyalty to State rights. Whilst the peorle of 
the several States should realize that the power over illegai com- 
binations is a domestic affair, and that they are now equipped 
with State authority ample to redress whatever injuries are in- 
flicted upon them by domestic combinations, it is a mistake to 
contend that any State can protect itself against trust-made prod- 
ucts of sister States and the countless schemes by which the mo- 
nopoly of domestic markets is secured for such products. Whilst, 
therefore, we should keep clearly in view the power and the duty 
of each State to regulate and control domestic combinations, we 
should also keep clearly in view that the powers of the Federal 
Government should be exercised for the protection of the people 
of trust-regulating States against the combinations fostered by 
trust-protecting States. If such powers in the Federal Govern- 
ment now exist they should be exercised, and if not adequate 
they should be enlarged. 

Now, what are the powers at present possessed by the Federal 
Government which can be invoked upon this subject? Congress 
has power, under the Constitution, to establish post-offices and post- 
cond which involves the control of the mails; to levy and collect 
taxes, duties, etc., under which trusts can be taxed or duties can 
be suspended as to articles controlled by trusts; and the power to 
regulate interstate commerce, under which it is contended that 
the transit of trust-made goods from one State to another can be 
regulated or prohibited. Are these powers sufficient to reach the 
evil complained of? 


MAILS. 

Congress can prohibit the use of the mails by any organization 
which it considers unlawful or injurious to the public welfare. 
It can, therefore, declare that any combination organized for the 
purpose of monopolizing the manufacture, production, or sale of 
any article of commerce or for the purpose of preventing compe 
tition is illegal. and can forbid and prohibit the use of the mails 
of the United States in aid of such business, but I apprehend that 
the exercise of this power will be very unsatisfactory in the opera- 
tion of trusts, as sealed letters do not betray their contents and 
regulation through the mails would beineffective. Besides which 
the express and the telegraph could be used as substitutes for the 
mails. 

CUSTOMS DUTIES. 

As to customs duties, the regulation is somewhat more difficult. 
It should be recollected that the complaint of a single State is 
that its competitive industries are prostrated and its people vic- 
timized by the invasion of trust-made goods of adjoining States. 
Is it wise to contend that the duties on articles monoplized, or 
partially monopolized, by American trusts should be removed in 
order that American markets may be invaded by the cheap-labor 
products or the trust-made products of foreign countries? Such 
a course would prostrate not only the American trusts, but their 
victims, for there is no occupation in the United States which is 
absolutely monopolized by a trust. 

The paper trust, which is a familiar instance of the modern 
trust, has about 20 factories, and outside of it there are nearly 500 
paper and pulp companies in the country, It is true that the 
paper trust, with its splendid plants, meeting every requirement 
of modern invention and improvement, produces 60 per cent of 
the entire American product, but the other American paper and 
pulp companies that are not in the trust supply the other 40 per 
cont Would it be wise to aboli#n the present tariff duty of 15 per 
cent on paper for the purpose of crippling the paper trast, when 
its effect would be to cripple and perhaps destroy the five hun- 
dred and odd factories that are competitors of the paper trust? 
Would it be any benefit to the industries of this country to put all 
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the employees of the paper trust and the five hundred and odd 
competitive paper mills out of employment and allow the cheap 
labor of Canada, with abundant forests near at hand, to supply 
all the paper used in this country? The trusts should be attacked 
inside the tariff wall, whether it be high or low, in such a way as 
to restrain or dissolve them, and at the same time preserve the in- 
dividual and competitive industries that are engaged in similar 
occupations, A foreign club should not be used to destroy the 
domestic trusts when 1¢ necessarily also prostrates and destroys 
the struggling victims of such trusts, who should be assisted by 
our national legislation in their efforts to maintain individual 
effort. 
INTERYNAL-REVENUE TAXATION. 

Would it not be better to use our powers of taxation in apply- 
ing an internal-revenue tax, which would reach these great com- 
binations alone rather than in removing the customs tax, which 
would prostrate both the trusts and their victims? The power of 
taxation of the Federal Government is ample. It can be used 
either to destroy or restrain, and it has been so used within our 
experience. 

‘hus, for instance, as to the undoubted right of State banks to 
issue currency under State statutes permitting it, the Federal 
Government does not deny the right, but it has seen fit to impose 
a tax of 10 per cent upon State-bank currency and thus practically 
to prohibit its issue. 

So, also, with reference to oleomargarine, The beef trust had 
organized for the production and sale of oleomargarine upon a 
great scale. Oleomargarine was innocuous and resembled in ap- 
pearance and taste the genuine butter. The use of this material 
was threatening the destruction of the dairy interests of the coun- 
try, in which large amounts of capital were invesied and hun- 
dreds of thousands of people were,employed. 

The States took hold of the matter, and by legislation within 
their own boundaries sought to protect the dairy interests and re- 
strain the oleomargarine interest. Their legislation was, in the 
main, ineffective, and so recourse was had to the Federal Govern- 
ment for a far-reaching law. The result was that the power of 
taxation was so exercised by the Federal Government as to re- 
strain the oleomargarine interest and protect the dairy interest, 
Thus ocleomargarine was made a subject of revenue to the Goy- 
ernment, and the tax imposed upon it served to limit its efficiency 
in competition with butter. 

Here, then, we have two illustrations of the power of Federal 
taxation—one the power to destroy and the other the power to 
regulateand restrain. Why can not this power be used with refer- 
ence to the modern trust? Through it two evils can be reached— 
one the monopoly of production by unions of capital and the other 
the escape of organized wealth under present conditions from the 
burdens of Federal taxation. The latteris one of the crying evils 
of thetimes, The whole tendency of Federal legislation has been 
toexempt accumulated wealth from taxation. The wealth of the 
country has been for years rapidly drifting into corporations. 
Stocks and bonds in corporations represent more than any other 
class of property the surplus wealth of the country, for the man 
who owns stocks and bonds has something which he has accumu- 
lated over and above his current wants and expenditures, and the 
best method of reaching the surplus wealth of the country is to 
tax corporations. 

It is true that the income-tax decision has in a measure restricted 
the field of Federal taxation. It practically exempts real property 
and its income from internal-revenue taxation, yet the field of 
Federal taxation is still a large one, for it embraces all the trans- 
actions of business, and though the real and personal property of a 
corporation and the income therefrom can not be directly reached, 
yet every transaction in which such corporations engage may be 
made the subject of taxation by the Federal Government, and the 
taxes im may be classified in such a way as to restrain unions 
of capital in their monopolistic a 

The purpose, then, of Federal legislation upon this subject should 
be to reach accumulated wealth and at the same time protect in- 
dividualism. Taxes therefore imposed upon the transactions of 
corporations will accomplish both purposes. They will reach ac- 
cumulated wealth and they will protect individualism, for the 
individual, freed from the handicap of such taxes, may be able to 
hold bis own, and thus the handicap of the tax will preserve the 
equilibrium between individual enterprises on the one hand and 
corporate enterprises on the other. 

It is true that it will take time to work out this problem wisely 
and justly, but there is no reason why ve | tion, 
advancing with conservatism, step by step, should not ultimately 
surmount every difficulty. 

The first step should be the ion of a bureau somewhat 
pe ~ hel depen by all cam the 
to which re ou showing the 
amount of their capital stock, their neni, Abele income, their 
transactions, their taxes, the number of operatives employed, the 
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wages paid, and all the other data, which in time will pres); 


mass of statistical information that will aid and guide legis), ; - 

Publicity itself willdo much in the way of correcting eyj| for 

definite statistics will suggest definite remedies, 
The tax at first inaugurated should be moderate. It shoujq 


reach at first only those great organizations whose evil effects on 
modern individualism is conceded, and reliance should be pjjcoq 
upon the statistics accumulated later on to furnish sugge: 
for additional tax legislation. 

I shall append to my remarks a statement of the so-called indys. 
trial trusts which have been organized in recent years. [| possi- 
bly embraces quite a number which would not properly coi, 
within that term, but it shows how important it is that rej.q))\ 
statistics should be obtained by the General Government rey rq. 
ing these great corporations. These statistics would be usefy) 
both in the framing of the tariff law and in the framing of the jy. 
ternal-revenue law. The capital employed and the profits made jy 
these corporations in the manufacture of particular articles wou\j 
indicate to what extent the duty imposed upon such articles 
should be protective or otherwise. It would also be instructiys 
to know the amount of taxes paid by such corporations, for a)! {}> 
indications are that such corporations largely escape the taxes 
which are imposed upon and collected from individual enter), iseg 
of like nature. These corporations are the creations of the state, 
and it is right that the State should be informed as to their 0): ;a- 
tion and conduct, and it is essential that the proper statistica] 
information should be secured for the purpose of not only recy. 
lating the question of combination, but also for the purpose of 
regulating the question of tariff and internal-revenue taxation, 

INTERSTATE COMMERCE. 

The national power most frequently invoked for the regulation 
of trusts is the power conferred by the Constitution upon (on- 
gress to regulate interstate commerce, Under this power it is 


hong 


contended that Congress may declare any combination, whether 
in the shape of a corporation or otherwise, formed for the pur- 
pose of controlling or aes the production or sale of any 
article of commerce, to be illegal, and may provide for the for. 


feiture of all articles of commerce transpo in violation of the 
provisions of law. It is also contended that under this power 
common carriers may be punished for transporting any articles 
which are the product of a monopoly or trust from one State to 
another. 

It will be observed that the United States Government can not, 
in the exercise of its control over interstate commerce, break up 
or destroy a monopoly or trust operating in any State. It can 
only prevent such trust and monopoly from carrying on inter- 
statetrade. It has been decided by the Supreme Court that under 
this power Congress can not reach combinations for the control 
of production in any of the States of the Union. All it can do 
is to harass the transit of the articles produced by such combina- 
tions from one State toanother, Itis safe to say the evils of trusts 
and combinations will never be reached if the Government siinply 
practices guerrilla warfare upon them through the exercise of its 
power regarding interstate commerce—the mails, the levyin:z of 
customs dutieg, and the levying of internal-revenue taxes. These 
powers do not reach the real evil—the combining for manufacture 
and production—and they leave the combination in existence with 
full powers for manufacture and production, and subject only 
to harassing legislation which may be easily evaded. 

BRYAN’'S PLAN. 

A much m@re effective way of reaching combinations engaged 
in interstate commerce would be to carry out the suggestion of 
Mr. Bryan by Congressional legislation requiring every corpora- 
tion engaged in interstate commerce to be licensed by the Feceral 
Government to do business in other States than that in which such 
corporation is organized, and requiring a sworn statement show- 
ing the nature of its business, the value of its neon its issues of 
stocks and bonds, the taxes paid—in fact, all the statistical in/or- 
mation essential to enable the Government to determine whet!ierit 
is gears in an attempt to monopolize the production or sale of 
any article. Under such an act corporations organized for mo- 
nopoly could be prevented from engaging in interstate trade, and 
all the transactions of corporations engaged in interstate trade 
would be a in the light of public investigation and criticism, 
and publicity itself would necessarily tend to the limitat on of 
the extraordinary powers now exerc by trusts. Under the 
interstate-commerce clause of the Constitution all discriminations 
and rebates and other unfair advantages in transportation could 
be prevented. 

NEED OF CONSTITUTIONAL AMENDMENT. 

I have thus reviewed the powers of the States regarding trusts 
and monopolies and the powers of the Federal Government. It 
is apparent that the State can dissolve all trusts and com)'na- 
tions within it. It is apparent that the Federal (iov- 
ern has, under the Constitution as it now stands, no such 
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power, but has simply the power to harass such a trust or € ployment of labor, and other considerations. 

oly in its ons. It is also apparent that those States which | reach such an evil in an adjoining State, the Federal Government 
are dis to exercise their powers in the dissolution of trusts | must be appealed to, and its powers should be ample, not simply 
are at the mercy of trusts organized in other States which are | to harass, but to destroy. 


disposed to protect them, and as the arm of the State can not 
reach to and destroy such trusts, the Federal Government must | 
ed to. 
6 of the Federal Government, if it is to be exercised, 
ought to be as full and complete as that of the State government. 
If the one has the power to dissolve and destroy trusts, the other 
ought to have thesame power and should not be limited toa mere 
yerrilla warfare upon trusts, which will prove annoying to 
nerally,and which will be weak and inefficient in oper- 
ation. The er should be accordingly exercised both by the 
Federal and&tategovernments. TheStateshould have the power 
to disso trusts organized within its boundaries. Congress 
should have the power to dissolve trusts in trust-protecting States 
and prevent them from preying upon trust-regulating States. 

The constitutional amendment proposed by the dominant party 
declares that Con shall have power to define, regulate, control, 
prohibit, or dissolve trusts, monopolies, or combinations, whether 
existing in the form of a corporation or otherwise, and also that 
the several States may continue to exercise such power in any 
manner not in conflict with the laws of the United States. It is 
contended by many of the minority that this constitutional amend- 
ment will withdraw from the States the powers which they now 
have as to the regulation or destruction of domestic monopolies 
and will vest such power absolutely in the Federal Government. 
The minority have proposed certain amendments which will se- 
cure concurrent powers in this matter both to Congress and to 
the States, and will prevent the absorption by Congress of the 
powers now exereised by the States. 

I am entirely in harmony with these proposed amendments, and 
I think that good faith and a oe regard for the rights of the 
States demand that they should be incorporated in the proposed 
constitutional amendment. But the dominant party refuses to 
allow such amendments to be considered, and proposes to confine 
our vote simply to the proposition submitted by them. As a 
matter of political judgment, I do not think we should defeat the 
pr constitutional amendment. On the contrary, I think 
we should send it to the Senate, where it will be submitted toa 
crucial criticism, such as we are not permitted to make under the 
arbitrary rule that has been passed. It may there be put in such 
shape as thet all the States can approve it. As it is, the Senate 
will be Republican for at least five years; and as no constitutional 
amendment can be passed which does not have the sanction of 
that body, we must seek relief in the form presented by the Re- 
publican party or abandon all hope of efficient Federal ee 

The sim of Federal legislation should be to enable Con®ress, in 
the interest of the general welfare, to attack and destroy the 
trusts which are created by States that are selfishly harboring 
trusts for the purpose of local advantage in the way of taxes, em- 












List of trusts to May 27, 1900, prepared for 


Present name of trust. ? 


Adams ae TE cbc Lae cecsees 
American Automatic Weighing Machine Company (three companies—allin U.S. 
American Axe and Tool Company (16 plants) 
American Beet Sugar Company -...........-.....-----.---.------ tailing 
cor me Cumeay (owns American Telephone and other tele- 
phone companies). 
American Birch yy (to control New York market) 
American Brass 
American Bridge 
American Caramel Com: 
American Car and 
American 
American 


’ Association (trust forming 13 firms) 
y (all export trade of United States) --.......--- 
ny (railroad cars). -...-.---- Sees 

Seren Copeny (much larger company forming) 

ina Oil pany (123 properties) .........-..--- 


Ih Company ! 
American Electric | Ourporation........ 
Company (not incorporated) ! 


fs ree 


(nearly all companies in United States) -.......-.-.--- 






Company (menhaden oil, 15-18 companies) ..........------.- 
American Glass Company (majority in United States) -.............. 
American co Reduing Gumpany (opposition company) -...- 
American ae .. 
American et to control ice output of Maine) -. 
American (gus, electric, etc., new colomies)..........---..------ 
American Lam y Company (one-third total United States).._--->=2--: 
American 
American 
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New York New York City 5 $12, 000, 000 
) England New York (?)_..... £135, 000 £155, 000 
Kentucky New York City $3, 872, 500 
. ectinnbueamedon 15, 000, 000 $4, 000, 000 
Massachusetts.......| Boston .............. 25, 886, 300 i 
I I ls ein lh cnet Tatientiattinrgenip tah 4, 000, 000 6, 000, 000 
.| Connecticut Waterbury ........ 20, 000, 000 
.|. Pennsylvania Philadelphia. ....... 130,000,000 ) 2.2... 
maioiinnee actniabdnane eel ainehcinener 1, 000, 000 500, 000 
...| New Jersey inkdieeeinnne 27, G00, O00 27, 600, 000 
i ae | 3, 400, 000 |...... 
.| New Jersey - --. New York City......../ 20, 237, 100 10, 198, G00 
.| New York ....... do hada canal 3, 844, 700 
ek cu wene 10, 000, 000 
-| New York New York City 18, 000, 000 
-| New Jersey -....« --- Tn cndantiidineiien 2, 500, 000 2, 500, 000 ° 
«| aie a ‘ adie acdiehencmanen 8, 000, 0U0 2, 000, 000 
altwinite Pittsburg ...... . 20, 000, 000 
Ce 8,000,000 | 
Boston .. mal 1, 400, 00u 700, 000 
ss 25,000, 000 |.......... 
ee 60,000,000 | 
$13, 000, 000 $5, 000, 000 
eis See te 
.| West Virginia 500), 000 250, 000 
aa 2, 000, OUD 1, 500, 000 
Titenatinee Chicago 14, 24), 4, 250, 000 
New York 8, 000, 000 3, 500, 000 
ici Cleveland 11.0, 000, 000 cedidath a 
| New York City -.... 15,750, 000 12, 540, 000 
... Washington ......... 2, 500, 000 eee ies 
Te ne ate i 5, 000, 000 eieaiit 
ieee teeta eae 5 10, 000,000 ’ Sa ee 
Sion | New York City....._.| 17,000,000 | 16, 000, 000 


tes)...... we---.| New Jersey -.. 
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As no State can 


The whole theory of democratic government is that power 
should be kept as closely as possible in the hands of the people in 
our municipalities, our county governments, and our State gov- 
ernments, and that only such powers should be conferred upon 
the Federal Government as are essential to the general welfare 
and the protection of all the States. Thus far the Federal Gov- 
ernment has exercised all the powers conferred upon it regarding 
the mails, interstate commerce, customs duties, bankruptcy laws, 
and other matters in a manner generally beneficial to the entire 
country. 

No one would to-day demand that any one of these powers 
should be taken away from the Federal Government and vested 
in the States, respectively. Experience has proven that an evil 
exists to-day which was unknown when our Government was 
formed, and which can be reached only by the Federal Govern- 
ment. If for the general welfare it is desirable that the Federal 
Government should have more power on this subject, is it well 
for us to deny it because the amendment conferring it is not 
framed or prepared as we would wish? Recollect that when Con- 
gress once defines a trust under this constitutional amendment, 
the States can pass laws in harmony with that definition, and can 
then enforce their domestic laws against the domestic trusts, so 
that we will have two powers operating—the State courts operat 
ing against the domestic trust, and the Federal courts operating 
against those great centers of production and manufacture in 
trust-protecting States which are preying upon sister States and 
victimizing their people. 

I do not believe that there is any danger of an inefficient law 
being passed under the proposed constitutional amendment, for 
the dominant party that passed such a law would be driven from 

yower by an indignant people. We can not assume that Mr. 

ryan will not gain the Presidential chair or that the Democratic 
party will never be in power, and if we assume that the power 
under this Federal amendment will be inefficiently and insuffi- 
ciently exercised, we indict our own leaders and our own organi- 
zation. 

Whilst, therefore, I prefer that the constitutional amendment 
should reserve in clear and unequivocal terms all the powers now 
enjoyed by the States, I shall not vote against an amendment 
which gives in clear and unequivocal terms to the Federal Gov- 
ernment the power to destroy and dissolve trusts. I shall there- 
fore vote for this constitutional amendment and shal! vote for the 
amendments presented by the minority to the Littlefield bill, and 
if they are voted down I shall vote for the Littlefield bill, confi- 
dent that I shall be sustained by my constituency in an honest 
effort to secure the {nil exercise of both Federal and State powers 
in the suppression of an evil which has thus far defied the law- 
making power of both the States and the Federal Government. 






Commercial Yearbook by Byron W. Holt. 
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Capitalizat ion. 
Location principal — 
3 
Present name of trust. Where incorporated. office. Pinca eetercea 
stock. Btock 
es ed cicntindyedeuninadendetern cotrenpuustmhbiveiaaiaia tine tbaved ine $1, 500,000 |_. 
I ad cit tin pons vines enna vubnnsnin~ céseusdonseriinatgeteen West Virginia.......! 2, 500, 000 |. 
American Radiator Company (4 companies; 75 per cent United States product)| New Jersey --.....-- 5,000, 000 $3,000. 0m 
American Saddle Company (bicycle saddle consolidation) ........................|..... NE eT 1, 000, 000 ~ * 800 Onn 
a ala alin atten etn cage on nonnnnnnagebaen Rhode Island ........ Providence ............ 8,250,000 |... 
American Sewer Pipe eae (forming, with 51 big companies) ............... New Jersey (?)-.-...- | Pittsburg (?) .......... 12, 500, 000 12 500 tan 
American Silk Manufact Oompamy (etik thread) ...... ...... ccccccccecscee Connecticut -.......- New London .......... | 7, 500, 000 5 000' Onn 
American Skewer Com y (all manufacturers in United States).............-.. na it, Vill atin anc wilde te a edlsimaiih | 800,000 |... 
American Soda Fountain oman ai enndiaeitinkhnhen  amemesnes epennenvnep eniied New Jersey .......... SE NEI ti nntincih viens 1, 250, 000 om 
American Spirits Manufacturing Company (whisky; 18 distilleries) -........... OW LOPE .....s00.- oe 3 do... d 28, 000, 000 7.000 (ne 
American Steel and Wire Company of New Jersey (controls wire industry, etc., | New Jersey ......... CMMI. oo... 2 0. Soc 5), 000, 000 40); 000" Onn 
in United States). ‘ 
American Steel Cast: NET « idisdincniminntin nts niianeneernnnnee Genese sinsieeael Td a Sete RY 4,200,000 |... 
American Stove Board Company (7 manufacturers) ....................---......- West Virginia... .... e434. . Sees, $1,100 |... 
American Strawboard Company (19 plants) ....................--.------..--+-.+- Se PD cook ko as cn dccces 6, 000, 000 |__. 
DE I aii pri eedin weapnh sone nieans= exegsonsonny abepeens | New Jersey .........| New York City... ..... 86, 968, 000 36. 968 dm 
American Telegraph an — one Company (controls long-distance lines) ....| New York --..........|....- lately atnttien Whienninate 25,000,000 |... 
American Thread Company (13 cotton-th: IE nnn s3, ccs mele Sus b> yo opine a iti ce ate ae tach ae aetna 6, 000, 000 6.000 tm 
American Tin Plate Company (281 mills—9 per cent of all) .....................-}..--- CED wwikn copsecteense 28, 000, 000 18,000) 009 
American Tobacco Company (plug business sold in 1898) ..............-------.---|- New York City.......- 21, 000, 000 14, 000! 009 
American T Founders’ Company (23 companies in United States) ...........|.....do-...........----|.-.-- OR i a aa 4,000,000 |_. 
American ip Company (70 el no cnn LanetcbpheGacernccosesnsst ee =a a 250,000 |... 
American Woodworking shinery Company (14 firms)...................--.-.. oti nin dad cued kniien biubddewet i 2, 000, 000 2.000. 0 
American Woolen Company (men's woolens— in New England; forming) -| New York City. 30, 000, 000 20,000.00 
American Wringer Company. .............-00<«+-.-+---- .| Rhode Island -..._..... 850, 000 | 1, 650. 00 
Ammunition Manufacturers’ Association (cartridges) - New York City........ 54,000,000 |... 
ee I oS al en aad ven linsinbentdvhceses coe ccrcenl MED wsecacemnacedls ani ee aiidas ¥esesncecceses 30,000,000 |. 
Associate Wine Dealers: ment with California Winemakers’ Corporation-|...............-.--..-.- | San Francisco ......... 5, 000, 000 |. 
Association of Boat Oar Manufacturers of United States; ( I ek i la al ak Eile cle tn 5500, 000 |... 
Association of rire Underwriters for Arkansas (44 com ambentter chee ctu | Arkaneas .........- -| Little Rock (?) .......- 30, 604, 226 |... _. 
Atlantic Dynamite Company (giant powder, etc.)....... .......-.....-.--.-------- | New York ..........- | New York City..._-... 62, 500,000 | 
Atlantic Passenger Steamship f CRORD UN IIN UID iso vince cide bewene oun ctnnccd Rygkateagr eerste Sm, hes i ENE Sake wake 6100, 000,000 |... 
Atlantic Snuff Company (all but 2 companies) -..................-.....-.-...----- New Jersey .........| Nashville .............. 2, 000, 000 8, 000, 000 
BR ED cin vieheenieinhtinih bitin de denkergawepahus epgesecse «natin Massachusetts... .... Uti atkins Stabednittaarets 700, 000 |...... 
ASwese eeteaaes Company (consolidation of 3 silk and cotton machinery com- ' New Jersey --..-.-... feceecedetusdskeFoekn Oomee 300,000 |... 
panies). 
Baltimore Electric Light Company (3 electric companies of Baltimore) .........|................-.------ Car ee 5,000,000 |... _- 
Barber halt Paving er (pools with other companies)*................- lnictekahiien ines aiiva gait’ | New York City........ 5, 000,000 |. .... 
Bay State Gas Company (several gas companies in and near Boston) -....- ....-- | Delaware -......-.... iene ees d yp uhsaek eee te sa | 100, 000,000 |... 
ET Un I: odbc doinisbenctwtisdp sti boctahbbiebets evncbocsccoessocet iS asrseiicadaoebeb anes » Gloves 5.50555 -260- | 820,000,000 |..._. 
Bolt and nut (several associations—carriage, stove, tire, etc.) .................-..-. a aia EE EE ee Ss | 510,000,000 |... 
Booth, A., & Co. (fish and oysters; 43 concerns) . ........-..--.-------++--+--00--+- BAe Ramp adie $ a | 3, 000, 000 Th 
Borax Consolidated, Limited (absorbing Pacific Borax, etc.,Company) -...-.--.-- RPE RISER LE ATE RES Foe Eee on agua £800 000 £800), 0 
Boston Fruit Company (4 companies, controlling output from West SNS) wo. shrs chase eeneusdaoed REO S vedcacveev’ } 630,000,000 |... 
Boxmakers’ Combine (of California-Oregomn) ...... 2... 20. on cece eee e en cone cece fe nnn e nennee caeeeneeneee San Francisco ......... 1,000,000 |...... 
Brass Foundry and Machine Company (iron and brass castings)... ......... -~-| New Jersey.........- iJ erecy ST a haaniiniaiind 6,000,000 |... .. 
Brooklyn Rapid Transit (most streets, ways, elevated aud Brooklyn) -...........|..............-.------.- PD MEE cca covmenti 45,000,000 |. 2.2... 
Brooklyn Union Gas (7 companies) -.................- 15, 000,000 |... 
Brooklyn Wharf and Warehouse Company® 5, 000, 000 $7, 500, 00 
Broom Manufacturers’ Association of United States (regulates prices) - 5,000, 000 |. 
Broom Twine wr | te ie here oie n bones wanedannee © 500,000 |. 
Brunswick-Balke-Collender Company (billiard tables,ete.) ...................... | Ohio... 1, 500,000 |. 
oe City Gas Company (4 companies; consolidated with People's Gas in | New York 5, 500,000 |... .. 
). 
Buffalo Traction Company (consolidation pending)........................-.-..--|-...---.---..-----------|----- 5, 870, 500 |.......- 
California Raisin Growers’ Association (2,000 growers and 60 packing houses; |_-.-.... Bipvin Sosscnweccee|icseaenene ercnsecnvesesess | 65,000,000 |... . 
controls % per cent of crop). 3 
California Winemakers’ Corporation (allied with California Wine Association)*.| California............| San Francisco -......-- | 10, 000,000 |...... 
ane ae Company (owns Cambria Iron Company; plants in five counties | Pennsylvania.......- . Philadelphia. .......... 16, 000, 000 |...... 
in Pennsylvania). 
Cedar Shingles Manufacturers’ Association (Washington State; limits produc- |_......................-. at cata aa dis 55,000,000 |........ 
tion). i 
Ne COURT oan trienhiitintinines ten cesenkietipowsreniinnesoweoncsknacasne. ne tite | New Jersey -.......-. 1 I nine ass wien owing 8,000,000 |....- 
Central Coal and Coke Company (selling agency)*.................-.-.----------- SP Soosuks sus adicdeas Celembes ........:<.-. 500,000 |... 
Central Coal and Coke Company of Kansas City, Mo.* .......................-.--- eee eet Kansas City ........-..-. 1, 500, 000 1, 500, 000 
Central Electric Railway of Kansas City. Mo. (all SID. 6:itlen alesinwedstt apandiamometanbah pidbennianhenelaethied athlete Rae biath ainind 500, 000 |. 
Central Lumber Company of California * ....... ...... 220. -2------ nese een ene none Nan ee ee cami 5 $70,000,000 |... .. 
CORES ey Be NE CIID oo. ns canes wenanhoonuis cone seceecnsnncgesio® ar OW PUN wh hincte caknc cg bensiubscceetdecss deus 2,200,000 | 1, 800, 00 
Central Union Telephone ny (consolidation of Bell Telephone in Indiana, |............0......2-... sieht ee ial é. 605,800 |... 
Iilinois, and Ohio, except ce: n cities). 
Cuan ae Gas Company (17 gas and electric lighting companies in Ohio | Octet ceudsl ah ncidbaddkssseskndyeesis 5, 000, 000 9, 000, 00 
and Indiana). 
Cs Se ora | ncaa ae ba gndaeéhinde <abhstinneiaehaiabelnk:cbhtenannecennaneenvi 52,000,000 |..... 
Chain Manufacturers’ Association (trace, ST idiinnisinocsedeoieendedaiielbooneces ie eee om 58,000, 000 |. 
Charleston (South Carolina) Consolidated way, Gas and Electric Company veut cbWhuembiaies mica thasldbipddod dasdecbae i 1, 500, 000 |. 
(forming with all in city). 
Chemical (Pharmaceutical Manufacturers’) Combine ............ ..........-..----!.-...--.- Philadelphia . - zi 550,000,000 |...... 
Ciiaage — Northwestern Granaries Company (agreements with other com- |.......... Chicago ......-. | £120; £120, 00 
yanies). 
Cheenee City Railway Company (cable, electric, and horse lines) ................|....---.---.-----.------|----- Oe idnedcsabosiets 4,000,000 |......- 
Chicago Consolidat Traction Company (8 suburban companies) ............... Fi aeataieents load TOs cotendiiimanins times “t 400,000 |...... 
Chicago Edison Company (absorbed 4 companies) ............. -...----.------~----|--.+---:+-0+ se--e+--+---| Chicago ...........-..-- 4,975, 900 |... 
Chicago Junction Railway and Union Stock Yards Company (meat packing | New Jersey -........- ica tb 4 Re 6, 500, 000 $6, 500, 000 
Chica co ilk Com erties yin three-fourths of cit ilk) d 000, 000 
go pan supply e- SE WE Daw nncn csi niitidhtcknadcighbenusl dewail RR TE e 3, 000, 000 
Chicago Pac’ andl Provienn Ey CHET thd Bbuanecstcckcocusenes cases FRG SRLS ot et ace dear enn 2200, 000 £210), 000 
Cincinnati Ges-1 sgh O08 OGIO qn. 36. - << nsen nade conswnie en. 2 eneeenee- scar eceee 1 alee aeelibtagitaipehie LTR < waiaiesidieeiioal $9, 000, 000 |... 
City of Chicago Brewing and Malting Company (English and American com- |_..............--.-----. Gihleago ........-...... 2625, 000 £625, 000 
Cleveland and Sandusky Brewing Com GEIR A AR ers Ar ERIC TS: tammunatalao eFC aio RR ae a> 000, 000 3, 000, 000 
Colorado Fuel and [ron (connected with Oclovado Coal ana Iron Company). ...- Col aaa SRA Ge ee 1, 000,000 2, 000, 000 
Se eee onesie Centum Clie onan te daiialans’ iit me pea seceanes New Jersey -.......- *agmmapsecdenenn=sanennens ee aii 
Colum ver Canneries Company packers; re-forming, 1809) ............|.....---.esesees-----e- Portland. ............- , 000, Sa 
Coluber Gul Gas phiand iting Gaps (oil rad tg conpaniah| Wen Viegnis-~-—| Qua a 
Columbus own com: .-| West Virginia ....... | RES , 700, 8, 300, 000 
Commercial ae pany, United States (paris-green manufacturers |.......................- New York City ........ 52,000,000 |....... 
orm * 
Pha Ts OF Company (12 companies; pools with Edison)...........}........-.....-.-.-.--.. 8,000,000 |.......-- 
Consolidated ey Seer Company bs 8 companies, Los Angeles, Cal). 222002) ie = 4 tapes se. 
Consolidated Ges of Baltimore City ® . .. .... -.205.--2060 0-0-2 n en sen noone -2------s- , 770, na 
: a of Newark, N.J. (all gas companies between Passaic | New Jersey 6,000, 000 |. . 
and Elizabeth). 
Consolidated Gas of New York City (all but New Amsterdam Company)*. -. 9, 078, 000 |_......-- . 
Consolidated Gas of Pittsburg (5 com in PEE Gnecccaens 4, 000, 000 2, 500, 000 
Consolidated Ice (10 or 12 com es in New York and (eS SRS 6, 500, 000 3,500, 000 
Consolidated Packing Com: CUED 860s anneeneeeaatlnsdbmedetivniessersénglnn tend 5,000,000 |........- 
Consolidated aang Refining Company (forming with 11 big companies 27, 000, 000 27, 000. O00 


in United States Mexico). 
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is stnctond Capitalization,» 
2 Location p: —_—~— 
Present name of trust. Where incorporated. office. Ceammen Brefer, 
stock. sto 
National Tin re and Stamped Ware Company (opposition to National Enam- | New Jersey -.........|........----------s---s--- $10, 000, 000 $10, 000.000 
eling Compan 
National Steel Company; éx pects to control 20 plants .................-..--------] New Jersey....--..--|....--.--.---------- 82, 000, 000 27,000. 000 
National Tube Company; forming with 17 companies. - oa ial Pittsburg. 80, 000, 000 30,000" 000 
io Wall Paper Company; 28 companies n 189, absorbing 2 or more in |_............-........ -| New Y¥ ork 27, 931, 500 7. 500, 000 
); forming. 
New Amsterdam Gas Company; c maebiindee 5 eompnaies 3 nn. RN a ed 12, 000, 000 9, 000. 000 
“7 a Gas and Co + of Boston; all in Boston except Bay | Massachusetts. - ee) Se 14, 000,000 |... 
state 
New England Dairy Company; milk com SE eadelchsa ccniesanliiinabiibtidaieeminne wareibinng a ee 600, 000 250 0M 
New England Telephone and Melegra i hibbcsbishegeckemvenencaséaneddiminkeniiwnitnuaenecon TES ccvincpiieerense 11, 986, 400 |....... 
New England Insurance Exchange; drotndarencs TEES. BLE do in teeenal 53,537,167 |... 
Now Orienas Water Works Company®. ........ - 2.20. ngs ncccnnncccen ences consnnts|ocenne coccenecccee ooeees New Orleans....-..-_-- 2,000,000 |... 
New York and Now Jersey Tolepbome....... ......- 0... ee nnne nnn nee ncene nnenenenne i ee eat Brooklyn (?) .....-...-- 4, 662,400 |... 
New York Arch. Terra-Cotta Company; allied with other companies............ New York ........... nee teas Se eceonctl 42,000,000 |... 
New York Gas, Electric Light, Heat and Power Com y of New York C v= aed SED ic ickccineransiicalpaddl debidbaiiantinendion 36,000,000 |..." 
New York Suburban Gas Company (5 companies in Westchester County) -.......|..... Is diaetiaeesirieca deep age eae A daaeeinoriea en iaioeiionres 1,500,000 |... 
Nicholson File Company; 5 plants—70 per cant product. ...............-----------|------ ----------------e- Providence ...........-. 42,000,000)... 
North American (owns street railways and electric companies) -................- New Jersey ......-...-. TE ananchecnncs 89, 733, 600 | __ 
ee lle nanne bun ommnb eng amesenivipassueanbe @uéreh Jncecewe 520,000,000 |... 
North Jersey Street Railway Company; consolidated trolleys and 2 ferries..... New Jersey 5,000,000 |... 
North River Light, Heat and Power Compan — etn IE atte citi arien scheme mein adhe deual do 300,000 |... : 
North Shore Traction Com any; controls ways around Boston ..............|....- do 4, 000, 000 2.500. 0m 
Oileloth Pool or. —. stiietearcaaiilieiieiaes $1,500,000 |_...._.. 
Oil Well Supply Company --......... Pennsylvania 1,000,000 |... .... 
Omaha Street haiiwey Or INL ict i ile iin oe aie dome eneeemnnn doccrulihaumbmunnmenaniod 5,000,000 |... 
Otis (Passenger) Elevator Company; 13 companies—85 per cent of produc New Jersey 6, 000, 000 4,000. 000 
Pacific American Fisheries Comeety, PRES LT Set ESSE ETE. 5t Fn ee Ee me do 5,000,000 |... 
_— States Telephone Company; 4 telegraph and telephone systems of Pacific |__................-----.|.--------------e0+-eee---- $10, 000,000 |... 
Paduenh (Ky.) Railway and Electric Light Company; all railway and electric- |_..................-...-].....-.-..---------------- 200,000 |... 
light plants of Paducah. 
Paterson and Passaic Gas and ne Company; consolidation of 4 gmpemiae. I are niatii anal ounihihnmmmdiiinciinnted 5,000,000 }....... 
Pennsylvania Central Brewin, me breweries in Wyom: Val I ate ince heee iainih neeetatawnemtpuistents 2, 800, 000 2 800, 00 
rdclphia Manufacturing ioht end ‘ower; all electric companiesof Phila- | New Jersey --......- “Philadelphia peamepaniieinetel 15, 000, 000 |....... 
e@ 
People’s Gas Light and Coke Company of Buffalo; consolidated .................|...----.-.-.-..-.--+---- SN icntnncineeginened 4,975, 000 8, 025, 000 
People's one a and Coke Company of Chicago; took in new Chicago com- | Illinois ............... RNA Gikesubivbinmrcents 28, 750, 000 | ....... 
panies in 
People’s Light and Power Company; 14 companies in New Jersey - clenoues cnaitanereenrecceel a aeneeemapsesans 20, 000, 000 |. 
Petersburg, (Virginia), Railway and Electric; consolidation of all c ompanies - pe lsivulehenahionanseniabiencmate ee 500, 000 |...... 
Photographic Paper; 24 companies, manufacturers of sensitized paper ....-.....|........-------2---2--2-| pene nn nn eee nnn enee cene cee 2,000, 000 |....... 
Pillsbury-Washburn Flour Mills Company (Limited) .........................-..- Minnesoia ..........- Minneapolis ........... £500; 000 £500,000 
Pittsburg Brewing © WOMPANY - ..-.-.- n-ne ann nnnnnnnenene oonnen a= nnn ennnncnnnen nnn |-nnnennees cane eee e eee ee|eeen nana nnn ne enseeeeerees $6, 500, 000 $6, 500, 000 
Pittsburg Plate G ik hae eee sins aaron daesongianmenet maid enmeiasinnnete i 9, 850, 000 150, 000 
I a ol eieeneenetpabaivesadiasawectunttetecanapecern New York City-........ 15, 000, 000 |....... 
Pressed = Car Company; consolidates Fox and schoen companies and has a | New Jersey.......-.- Pittsburg (7?) .......-..- 12, 500, 000 12, 500, 000 
monopo: 
Print Rely Pool; 80 mills; restrict production I ine cle tatidinnet dane aVelramncuntont 50, 000, 000 |..... 
eae a Traction and Electric Company; owns 3 electric a aes ofc oF ; 500, 000 
pegtns Company ( (Anthracite Coal 7 Na alent ais aanheall § 150, 000, 000 
Refrigerator 36 firms; 80 per cent of TEE de eke e Lae cupoiapmensieh inne ts $8,000,000 |....... 
asves Son Operators’ Company; Pittsburg to New Orleans... ss iebee smal neaop ds exetoiin 511,000, 000 |....... 
ene See Company; consolidation of all companies. Seheieden ainneinn “New ‘Jersey awe enebnian 10, 000, 000 10, 000, 000 
itubbs ber = Manufacturers’ Company; consolidation of mechanical goods |..--- 25, 000, 000 25, 000, 000 
Saginaw Vaile Traction C een ; consolidation of 4 companies - metusiiils split aeeiesnscgliben minis eine 700, 000 400, 000 
Relueae © Li ted ( ment with other reweries).- SSAA setendine coceval MED « onancoce 520, 000, 000 |...... 
Santy-Kaisomine Compan pate emer Pi oneedabaente tues Stowe dasdedwenial “Michigan sian eh venatheenal Grand Rapids .-....... $3,000,000 |......- 
ee ae en” CIS SUIS GUI I oon noon pcccen ee senn covers conaleennns cc cceses coccse once CET ED wanccecameve $15, 000, 000 |........- 
Shelby Tube Company; weldless bitin heeed Uhebaaeeeuds ceteensicleune cone veceuguembeceod Shelby. ER 5, 000, 000 }......... 
een SE EE. ccnuicdnen macnde cecces «cnsibeeune ehenen conemenas=sdiageneh «cemnans EeGuneenens 52,000, 000 |....... 
Shovel Makers of United States and ; international I cues onda ack ebatld tots doncqrnvesnpiiien Caine ears ones 66,000,000 |-- 0... 
Southeastern Tariff Association; 67 fire insurance companies? . al esevnceecss| OW Ovieams (?)....... | $41, 424, 318 | ...... 
Sperry Flour Company; ane RI ce oan le eine IU Re 10,000, 000 | ....... 
Spirits Distributing Company; selling agency for American Spirits and South- | New Jersey --......- ER AIIRE Tomb tS el lag 8, 675, 000 8, 676, 000 
an eee companies. 
2 eS —— nai e Commpamles .....~.--- .-.0- ----2-0-- nanos on -ennee-e-- | eer o cocnen eens cose 1 oe secneee-- 
ist: controls petr istributing Company; whisky.....................-..-- ew Jersey : 8, 000, 000 
' Standard Oil; controls petroleum refineries. etc.. in United States :——-.--—-..-..) Ee ERO 2 ames or 
tan pe Sa 6» Simi sells throug on ng Company - ew Jersey , 000, 
Standard Telephone Gamay; boaghh ‘ Central Missouri Company i a 1808 - _-----| Missouri (2)... #10; 000; 000 
stan elephone y; boug! uri Company in , 000, 
Steel Beams Association; fixes prices................---------------- £20, 000, 000 
Steel Rail Manufacturers’ Association; all big companies 50, 000, 000 cs 
Steel sreemeres forming with all manufacturers on Great Lakes - ®15, 000, 000 15, 000, 000 
Steel Tired Car i pComeany; ee IO ow aiins connes cccenscsiupescuns sce mnpeneampline ET 
Us Ole GI OID as chrndoctbbecccekniedakbipubebeesucset mevece cbeces sees 20, 000,000 |... 
Syzacnes Rapi Trane k Railway Company; i nd han eten aaemauinnonhanipeusaeaniboaaten 2, 750, 000 1. 250,000 
—> Iron Company; consolidated anthracite coal IEE FE POIIGE No vecee cecnree noncendcarsulsentitasioupdiiiuatvrnces saspepanpaphipelaccecs = -- 
antes. Iron and Railroad Company; plants in Teunessee and Alabama.|......................-- Birmingham. .......... 20,000, 000 1, 000, 000 
Theatrical Trust; 50 i NS Se ED Uikatittentlh Bbad ccind hice. ceteccmecvoncenl pavennah dbeanpeenevnres lcipeebiibodmemsemeummuons o $90, 000, 000 |_....... 
Tidewater Oil Com ; col Gakiom Of 4 COMPOMIOS .... ......0..cccccncceeecee New Jersey.........-. New York City-.......-.. 5, 000, 000 | ..... ‘ 
Torrington Needle apany dnidiptirdlhdna tuben i aii-benaddoecetecness weceeslocnscnwountnas<wns ginaeleienrntimastnidamedene sane 1, 500, 000 1, 500, 000 
Trenton Gas and ae ¢ Compan erste eeeinemdimetnaniinnn wal stagnndialeammaweuca wantin OU aerttetichueennnn 2,000,000 |_......- 
Tubular rant; cunmidated $ com: ——— tial eninicotenbeiabbenine nian IS os acreinandnei lie teeta RL i aan 2, 190, 000 |......-- 
Twin City t; aii street railways in Minneapolis and St. Paul * ..._. New Jersey .........- Minneapolis ........... 15, 000,000 2, 462, 200 
Umbrella Hardware Company . aeepes ocan cognunapiibons dubpodl ons anininnbibndinenn tindecn the neanetysen 2,000, 000 |.......- 
Vohocweiaena Association of pend of New York; 78 companies -—~--o- oo ooo ooo) nena eene I. nccasvonaien 66, 428, 711 |....... 
Onion Bat Ri Ee SNRIOED «0.0.5. cn cnncounecccocsemeerss ones e ee cee eeceecee nee OD acecdsewdhaiagthged dksdns acecumaneect 16, 000, 000 11, 000, 000 
Union Carbide me Cemeeny, teooty iene ne er ee ENED i cncinnn speedy |asvoun nyesngeemetnememhd 6,000, 000 | .....-.-- Pere 
Union Light and Power Company; oaecaioeat Salt Lake and i, RUT RE nndicicatndianytopintnbpdntiiegtarrercanwean 4, 250, 000 300, 000 
Union Switch snd Gignal Craapeny; consdiidated with Matinal Switch ond |.........................|_...................... $907, 960 $3307, 600 
ignal Company. - 
Union Tobacco Company; absorbed Durham Company .....-..........-.--------] New York 12, 000, 000 7, 850, 000 
Galan Traction Company ot ; all ore Snaniae dagen nna noweninbe 1 tet) Reema as ite 
a celia c , O15, 
} United typewriter; Slending com CN as co cu ccietien sntcsoncevenecasalosanal 5, 463, 000 | .......--------- 
Ogos ne gy New Jersey; to unite all companies in North, New 20, 000,000 |......--- “ 
ersey 
United Gas Improvement Comey  eadameaeeniiaianinasiiie one 15,000, 000 | .......--------- 
United Ice Cream ‘Caen teen iaebdonieauniinencoccencest MEE annlene 800,000 |.......-- “ 
Unies a tighting and ; Oil lighting interests of | New Jersey _- 6, 000, 000 6, 000, 000 
United Raper Company (imwe.  id liy wee eicreon. meee! kin i 
United Raliw Rallwayaana Misctric ¢ of aii in otiy 222s: 
Ro ikea ja 8,625, 
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Capitalization. * 
Present name of trust. ? Where incorporated Location principal Son ss 
F office. Common Preferred 
| | stock. stock 
| j z 
nited Traction Company; controls all electric roads in Reading, Pa -..........|.-.... 000-00. eee Ot ee eee 1, 400, 000 |......... 
United Traction and Rlectrie Company; all roads in and near Providence* ._..| New Jersey ......__- Provadence ............ OF O00. ODD ; e 
. United Beaten, Cast Tron Pipe and Foundry; 13 companies, practically all in |-....................._.|..........----........... 12/000! 000 $12, 600, 000 
South an | 
United States Dyewood and Extract Company; to unite all in United States...| New Jersey_.........|.../........ 4,000, 000 3. 000, 000 
United Gestes Eeves Teeugh and Conductor I ie eee acs cnel noone ae anes Ses Pittsburg .......-...... 52’ 000, 000 a ; 
United States envelope Company; 10 companies; 90 per cent product in United | Maine ...............-|.......................... 750, 000 8, 760, 000 
Vatted Btates Express; not incorporated New York New York | 
n 5 iindietinstchehinhebeneennsss pashan eyeces _ § Ae ew York City .......-. 10, 000, 000 |. ........... 
United States Furniture Company (school; enlarging and reforming in 1899) ..!........................ Chicago _....- . Ree 510, 000, 000 
United States Glass EE SE sd nnnon oranedusvasnocatey ocntes coccutnce- Pennsylvania......_. Pittsburg ._.......... 3, 458, 100 | 690, 000 
I iin a codne ccesesscnenboabees Sccntmonesescncascece: New Jersey ......... New York City .......- 62, 84, 600 | 62, 254, 600 
United States Of Company et ie neetbh tate iinsine endnthé whee wewumncc|cccesteucevceucceanccers Boston (?)............. 1, 250,000 |... 
United States Pla: Company; allied with 3 other companies -........../.....................-..| Cineinnati............ 3, 600; 000 
United States Rubber; controls boot and shoe output of Uni aE New Jersey.......... New York City....... 23, 666, 000 | 23, 525, 500 
United States Varnish Company; ee ee gt... GO nc cceenwceceececlemmecomere cece eeceesenenne 18, 000, 000 18, 000, 000 
Pens SINT © « «22.00 on cvs cnccee nsec ccccnssccscescaness Sadiipecekdacns new Tort ........... New York City........ 8,000, 000 | 
Virginia-Carolina Chemical Company: ee thank cis cnvaccecnelensenesensesuscecsuenveslopeces ennewtuer apiapennien 4, 363, 900 | 5, 085, 000 
Virginia Electric omamany of Norfolk; consolidated all companies in city-..... ar cenennnen a ic naar 450,000 |........ 
Vv Tron, Coal,and Co: e empeny; properties is Vin TN 7,500,000 |... é 
we bach Company; owns Welsbach light; 3 companies...........- IS oneness ecin Philadelphia (?) ...... 38, 500, 000 8, 500, 000 
ells- Express ee ade ie cea ie aiid ee wank e an cliahendes eouavéebeseeesceleacsenaccesee  aaaiedin Onn 8, 000, 000 
Vonre ese on wepaealnovcen auanheaunceneuencs ee 6 15, 000, 000 
‘Western Factory Insurance Association; 23 companies? .........................|----------.----.--------| Chicago(?) _......._- 23, 862, 500 |. 
Western Live S and Land Company ............ cab pethniredbyenieidabgulpoese Colorado............. New York City........ 408, 000 ; 
Western Strawboard Company; plants not in American Company ..............|------.----- ---eeenennnn|eeneeneee cece cucennccenee 2,500, 000 | 2, 500, 000 
Western ae rr Insurance Association; 59 companies in Western and |....................-.. a all I } 47, 902, 368 : 
uthern 
Western Union Telegraph; consolidated other companies in 1881, 1887, and 1894.| New York -_........- New York City........ | 97, 870, 000 | 
Weetagpouse Air-Brake Company; bought American and Boyden companies | Pennsylvania... _.. Tn a 10, 950, 000 
n a | | 
Westinghouse Electric and popeneeetering Company; pools with General |..... eet ent Pittsburg.............-. 8, 987, 950 | iia 
Electric and owns United States Electric Locomotive Company and Walker | 
companies. | | 
Wholesale Druggists’ National Association; 25 firms. * .................-....----- a oe ee en Philadelphia...........|  # 25,000,000 : 
Wholesale Grocers of New England. 1° ............---..----+---s0neeee-e-eeeeeeee- EERE ACRE ERS pA SE * 75, 000, 000 . = 
Window Shade Manufacturers’ Association; nearly all in country. --.... .... 222.) . 2.02... e eee nw nenn a cencn | enence coeecn cencee ceeeens # 2,000,000 |. ....... z 
Wire Cloth Manufacturers’ Association of America; 12 firms agree on prices. BEATERS RIS © 6,009, 600 |........... 
Writing Paper Trust; forming with 95 mills in Connecticut Valley... ..... 0.02.) ee eee nee een ee eeee eeenen cn eneee conenee | © 40,000,000 |. .....2..... 
Yarn (cotton hosiery) Manufacturers; fix prices............... is | Philadelphia. _.........| ® $,000, 000 |_.......... 
Yellow Pine Company * ....... DLtadidnbidedaess eneterseavainddee aes New York City......-..| 2, 600, 000 |.......20-- . 
es. So nn Laws nduiee sb ohdn eneeneeencen aeuseseeseoos sdealhecenceqdnaneesewtereess louhedipaereecueweeedanoui | 4,247,918, 981 870, 575, 200 
| | 








2A few of the trusts included in this list are not at this particular time in full force. In most such cases new agreements are pending, and it is unlikely 
that, having realized the benefits of combination, capital in these industries will long continue to compete with itself. Some trusts, like the Michigan Salt 
are renewed every five years, or at other regular or irregular periods. The Paris Green Combine is likely to make its appearance during, or 
previous to, the potato-bug season. 
§ When a trust eeeporated the amount of capital reported as issued is usually taken, though it is often far above or below the actual capital employed. 
When not incorporated, the capital employed in the allied concerns is estimated. 


4 Unincorporated trusts pay no dividends, though they often make profits to the constituent peepenten. Sometimes the rate of dividends on preferred 
ee for two or more kinds of such stock. In bonded indebtedness several kinds of bonds are often grouped together 
mated. 


*Only typical trusts are taken in these industries. Such trusts are duplicated in many other cities or sections of the country. 

1 This association maintains prices of proprietary medicines by refusing to handle goods sold to wholesalers who cut prices. Similar local associations 
coves, Si epememe of the United States and regulate prices of most leading articles. Jobbers and retailers have similar combinations in States, counties, 
and cities. 

* Wholesale grocers, associations exist in all parts of the country. By means of rebates, etc., they assist the manufacturers of sugar, starch, baking 
powder, and of hundreds of other leading articles in maintaining uniform prices. 


ADDITIONS TO TRUSTS AND COMBINATIONS. 


The following are some of the industrial trusts formed and projected since about the middle of March to May 27: 








Capitalization. 


















Present name of trust. Where incorporated. | lcentinn yotacigal Chieti Proferred 
stock stock 
ted Com ; to uire r properties ................-- Nn ea eaal 75, 000, 000 
ee Salt Cleeaatenh Ccmmmanx : Btertilizer plants iswah cditicbieees Connecticut ......... bs Di cadhatcadadidn abebial 17°00" 000 $17, 000, 000 
American Company; 100 lants—- per cent in country ..........-....-. | New Jersey ...... siskitettltinndiig ------| 45,000,000 38, 000, 000 
American fe Ooi th 6 chewing-gum plants.................-.-.-.|-..- Ok ee enna 6, 000, 000 %, 000,000 
American Gas Electric L: ng Vixture Coen any; forming with 14 plants.|..... PO ee MES er ce Ts 9,000, 000 6,000" 000 
American Hide and Leather Company; 30 com es—85 per cent upper leather |-.....do ............... id enicne eccccevecsencace| 40, 000, 000 80, 000, 000 
Plow Company; forming—17 agricultural implement manufacturers, | -.................--.. Chicago . 165, 000, 000 
American Supply and Lead Compan I ect cfewe bj Scab Jest 25, 000, 000 10, 000. 000 
Aneten ioe tuea to control clecteio railway companies in United | New Jersey ........ Da a eee 25,000,000 |... , 
American Railway Equipment Company; forming--18 freight-car equipment |-.-.. ae nen adel, GUE ata vernaparcens | 9,730, 000 | 7, 730, 000 
| 
ture Company; school and church furniture .......-.....|.---- a oiuap. eb andibitenhian viii | 10, 000, 000 
y; abip’ , ete., on Great, Lakes...........|...-. is aittniiinas.nie Nii i ditenidemtdbiaineaand 10, 000, 000 10,000, 000 
Compan ; controls many big companies!..... lees ctodlccananteshaqunebes 27, 400, 000 27, 400, 000 
; 10 hoop, tie, and band companies ............---|-.--. Etebpadecss ses conc daphbedowecs 19, 000, 600 14, 000, 000 
; forming—2% potteries companies east of Missis- | Delaware -......-... | PRIORY ctsnde ceusvecees 2, 500, 000 ‘ 
Company; forming to control 80 or 90 per cent of all.|............-.....-.....| a 30, 000, 000 
Company: ft ne with 21 mills in Massachusetts? __| ST ceca | Holyoke .......... 12, 500, 000 | 12, 500, 000 
. , 000, 001 


and Screw Company; ‘orming—9 screw manufacturers in |.............. ....-..--.|--------+----+0eeeee eee 6, 000, 000 







i 
a chieanadin aphocnse mteben J a | Bostor aii 3, 250, 000 6,500, 000 
Gaming Sinclunes Is Carnegie & Frick iron, steel a ihivas Pittsburg weneeeesees-| 126,000,000 | 125, 000, 000 
| | 
it Company; 9 Hudson River boats® -..-........-.--.--].---- in adaaunatulice SSS Sr ere 00 08 | . 
Mm PANY ; largest manufacturers ..............-..-|.---- ceaibeavahsenedy So nanan tidicnnibdei Rimmed 10, 000, 000 #, 000, 000 
sure) Ff largest ma 5 wanufacturers of side- |..... re Be hata | add ink ieee maaan ae a | 110,000, 000 | a 
; forming steam Ne. cccemcccet CMGRO -nccnccsaccccoce itn dinsindia 
a Bb Comp megl et eee mdinereneoadnecces New Jersey -......-- eee eee See a 2, 500, 000 
° i Brake Company; TE ll ai aSciss epost eave oo: Scape seen cals baliinacnoteca bartels 000. ore 
mM pany iepteel daebndee te Pathkens:............. ax sin ientactibaenio idk cdvcicetbinhbodesacocsenn 2,600, 000 2, 000, 000 


eer 
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Capitalization. 
Location principal a 
Present name of trust. Where incorporated. office. Ounce i 
stock. stoc} 
Continental Cotton Oil Company; 7 Southern companies.........................| New Jersey .........|.-....---...-------------- $3, 000, 000 $3, 000. 000 
Continental Packing Company; with Standard Company; controls sardine |.....do................].---------------------eeee 000,000 |. 
output. 
Cotton Yarn Combination; forming—7 mills in Maesachusette -.... 2. 2. neni cn ncn cee cee e cee n enn n eee ne enn ene een ene 8,460,000 |__.... 
nS ee eS OP OO is cdc cecGutcescdncosccceccesediefereepees cnecescapamesaadbasspenechnocersneubeus sess 4, 000, 000 3.000. Ono 
nn 22.7 a aude mania meahin so on emaeden eka.” in ecemipaliansihnacumennas paoeboounee 10, 750, 000 10 vy 
Hot Air Furnace Mawufecturers? I I nb cncucccemecconpediinebscchaoveatiobeerinnsl CUP cascc nes cvesee 15,000,000 |... 
International Automobile and Vehicle Tire Company; 3 rubber-tire companies.| New Jersey -.........|......----.-.-.-.------- tain 1, 500, 000 1, 500. Ow 
Ledger Paper Combination; forming with 4 Massachusetts companies... -.....|................--..-.--|--------------------~----- 11,000, 000 |--2---- 
Macbeth-Evans Glass Company; forming—5 chimney concerns, all in the |...... 222-2222. 22 222222) 22 eee eee n eee e nen ene e wees 2,000,000 |... 
United States. 
Manufactured Rubber Compeny, SO I I 6 db vicdeices ccccescccccscnvee 5, 000, 000 1, 000. Oxy 
National Association of Wagon Manufacturers; fixes prices ....................-|-.----.....--.. 140, 000, 000 
National Car Equipment Company; forming in California ....................-.. California. 10, 000, 000 
National Carpet Company; forming—nearly all mills in United States ..........|.............-- . 150, 000, 000 
National Dining Table Association; 39 firms; fixes prices. .......................- Se acleeiano sande ocaugul MEN acLoud wkbewo seed 12, 000, 000 
en . ) 2. el sane dbsesloocseb cbdpesus sobpwadsanioGases ancadasoucvertes ches 4, 000, 000 
National Screw Com y; forming—includes American and 13 other companies.|................-.-<.-.- STR eer kT 10, 000, 000 
National Strawboard Company; forming; will act with American Company -...| New Jersey. .........|..-...---.-.---..--------- 2,000, 000 
Pacific Coast Biscuit Company; forming with7 big companies® ............-.-...|-.-- lO. ....----0--0-00)-nc0e0 --nene eee eee o-e- eee 2, 500, 000 
Patent Leather Combination; forming; % per cent of United States product ...|........................| Newark...............- 2 20, 000, 000 
BIEN ELE RE Sge: ESE LIENS CS LS LEE SS TIS, ERE eee pee cy TN oe a ala 1, 750, 000 
Puget Sound Packers’ Association; 8 big salmon packers; fixes prices.-_.........|....-.-.............--..| Beattle ................. 11,900,000 | ..... , 
Republic [ron and Steel Company; 31 bar and forge iron companies, etc ........;| New Jersey ..........| Chicago ................ 30, 000, 000 25, 000, 00 
Soapmakers’ Combination; most of big Western companies... ..... ...-- Se aeons dae elie ei nae eeus cenead 125, 000, 000 1 25,000.00 
Southern New England Brick Manufacturers; trust forming. ......... .... - 2.2. |---- 20 -eneee cone cn eeee lence new e cence ensceccnecees 15,000,000 |....... 
Sorengield (Mass.) mreweries Company: 6 Trewern oi... 52 onc en fs ince ccaccsebecen cncedelcacecccceccnsccscocececses 1, 150, 000 1, 150,00 
Standard Metal Company; forming—l0 companies, car-journal bearings, etc....|...................-----|-..-+--------------------- 4,000, 000 1, 800. 
Standard Chain Company; forming—9 per cent machine-made chains..........|..-..-..---.----+- ----0+|-2- 22 cn enn n enn e ene eneeee 8, 250, 000 3, 250. 00 
Union Steel and Chain Company; forming. ..............-.....----.-..--------...- En a ahdln oes odencbinnbeaca whdabeve 30, 000, 000 30, 000, 001 
United Fruit Com y; 10 big companies; tropical fruits .......................- I ints, snail cn entpmpticamananmiannedttiod 20,000,000 }........ 
United Power and Transportation Company; to contro] street railways in icon xaeaheichiie da TE ea eae 2, 500,000 |....... 
Pennsylvania. 
United States Dry Paint Company; forming—mineral paints. ................... New Jersey 13,000, 000 14,500, 000 
United States Flour Milling Company; forming—19 mills tt. ....................- ‘ast Person Gercentte 3, 500, 000 5, 000, 000 
United States Glue Company; forming to control glue product-.........--...... New Jersey 15, 000, 000 10, 000, 000 
United States Worsted Yarn Company; forming to unite 19 largest mills.....-- Ce ee 20, 000, 000 16, 000, 000 
United Zinc and Lead Company; to unite mills in Missouri and Kansas --........|_... etn bettered 5, 000, 000 1, 000,000 
Western Drug Jobbers; forming—Western combination. -........................ a ee a Se 115, 000, 000 115, 000, 000 
ine cre eas ik ae | a a I oe id ee ede dae 962, 740, 000 490, 830, 000 








Estimated. $2,133,000 bonds. * $17,000,000 bonds. 4 §100,000,0005 per cent bonds. * $500,000 bonds. ° $1,500,0006 per cent bonds, 7 $1,150,000 bonds. 
§ $7,500,000 6 per cent bonds. 

In the above list only the capital stock and bonds actually issued or proposed to be issued at once are given, when known. Some of the trusts in this 
list include trusts in the main list. Thus the United Fruit Cemgeany inclades the Boston Fruit Company; the United States Flour Milling Company 
includes the Hecker-Jones-Jewell Milling Company, etc. Some of the trusts are under different names, since being formally cogentce’. Thus the Chicago 
Sash, Door, and Blind Compan yrenemy includes but little more than the Sash and Door Combination; the American Sh —s Eaapeny is the 
incorporated name of the stool, teamers Combination. Some of the trusts marked “forming” are so far advanced that retraction is hardly possi!le 
Others have simply secured options on plants and are attempting to float the bonds and stocks. 





Statue of Oliver P. Morton. 


and hour that Lincoln called for troops, he flashed back this mes- 
sage in response : 


EXECUTIVE DEPARTMENT OF SEDAMA 
ipril 15, 18 
To ABRAHAM LINCOLN, President of the United States: - 


On behalf of the State of Indiana I tender to you for the defense of the na 
tion and to uphold the authority of the Government 10,000 men. 


OLIVER P. MORTON, 
Governor of Indiana 

And, speaking thus, made disgraceful all delay and left only 
action glorious. He was inspired when he hurled regiment after 
regiment into battle with ail of duty’s heroic sternness, and in- 
spired when he cared for and comforted those soldier boys with alla 
mother’s tenderness for her suffering child, His sanitary com- 
mission was as holy as religion; his military cy Was as sacred 
as the church; his bureau of finance an institution divinely blessed 
as an instrument of the great purposes of God. 

All this was done ina holy cause, A single passionate belief 
inspired his life—a single irresistible resolution. A Nation in 
reality the American people ought to be, and a Nation in reality 
he would give his powers to make us, To the current of this 
great purpose every act and word and ee of Oliver P, Morton 
was tributary. His statesmanship was Nationality. His loves 
and hates, his ho and fears, were incidents to the mighty 


REMARKS 


oF 


HON. ALBERT J. BEVERIDGE, 


OF INDIANA, 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES, 
Saturday, March 24, 1900. 


The Senate having under consideration the following resolution: 
* Resolved by the Senate (the House of Represenatives concurring) That the 
statue of Oliver P. Morton, presented by the State of Indiana, to be placed in 
Statuary Hall, is accepted in the name of the United States, and that the 
thanks of Congress be tendered the State for the contribution of the statue 
of one of the most eminent citizens and illustrious statesmen of the Republic. 
“Second. That a copy of these resolutions, suitably en and duly au- 
thenticated, be transmitted to the governor of the State of Indiana—” 


Mr. BEVERIDGE said: 
Mr. Presipent: Great men are the instruments of God. They 
‘are His voice to the suffering, His shield to the apes, His 


hand for the building of nations. The Almighty his Macca- 
bee, his Joshua, and his David as much as his John the beloved. 
Richelieu and Washington and Bismarck were his ministers as 
much as Luther or Wesley or Brooks. And just as truly was 
Oliver P. Morton one of the small group of mighty men who bore 
heaven's commission to establish the imperishable nationality of 
the American e; and fidelity to that trust is the key to all he 
ever said or did or was. 

I do not believe that inspiration is confined to the dreamer of 
dreams or the singer of songs. Inspiration may glorify the doer 
of deeds as well. In a sense Oliver P. Morton was inspired when, 
in the midst of doubt, hesitation and beaconless purpose, he said: 
‘I would rather come out of a seven years’ struggie defeated in 
arms and conceding independence to successful revolution than 
to ponies ee peace by the concession of a ciple that 
must inevitably explode this Nation into small and dishonorable 


fragments; ” an thus, voiced the loyalty of the land to 
the flag of the a So inspired when, on the very day 


thought that glorified his life and made him mighty as itself. 

He was himself an argument for his cause, All £ men are 
God's incarnations of national life. A man like Morton makes 
sectional lines absurd. Washington was too great for Virginia: 
Hamilton too great for New York. Bismarck was too great for 
Prussia—he was, by divine right, the statesman of all the Germ:1 


people. And so we see that God has made all great men for «ll 
— people—not for a local subdivision of the As civiliza- 


powers and sympathies are large enough for all the e of their 
race. At the beginning the greatest man was is family 
alone. From families sprang communities. communities 
grew poe states, and from these great nations with all their 
possibilities of commerce and art, of interchangeable industry 
and mutual helpfulness, of united power, collective achievemen', 
the civilization of cooperation, the royalty of labor and the sover- 
eignty of citizenship. And so in the hearts of the common pe” 
ple the inspiration toward nationality ever dwells, It is their 


, governments widen, men are t only as their 
Pin h 
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:»atinct of power. That is why the common people of every 
lund respon to their Alfreds, their Lincolns, their Cavours, and 
their Mortons. These seers of statesmanship behold in a consoli- 
dated nationality the sovereignty of the people, the prosperity 
of the people, the happiness and safety of the people; and so the 
people hear them gladly. No man is great except he serves the 

ople and the visible expression of the people's better 
thought and higher meme. He who thinks to be great by serv- 
ing self alone is ambitions fool, trifling with the lightnings of fate. 

‘And so it was to the establishment of the people’s nationality 
that Morton consecrated his giant powers. He was the Gibraltar 
of the Government in the West. Stanton and Morton were the 
imperial wills that held aloft the hands of Lincoln until victory 
came. So faras deeds and facts could make it so, Morton was 
Deputy President of the United States in active charge of the 
Ohio Valley. No man can tell what the result would have been 
had not some man like Morton been what and where our Morton 
was. Consider our position. Indiana was the keystone of the 
North. Indiana invaded, Chicago and Detroit taken, and the Con- 
federate flag would have prevailed from lake to gulf. This ter- 
ritory wasa necessary factor in any grand strategy the Confederacy 
might attempt. Portions of the State were gangrened with sym- 
pathy for the rebellion. The Knights of the Golden Circle, num- 
bering 50,000 in Indiara, with $200,000 for the purchase of arms, 
actually planned a military uprising. Powerful men hoped to see 
Indiana the open ey by which the hosts of the stars and 
bars might split the North intwain. Suppose acommonplace man 
had been in Morton’s place? Think of the certain consequences 





had a Confederate sympathizer been the executive of this strategic | 
| unconsciously to those characters themselves. 
But Oliver P. Morton was governor of Indiana, and, instead of | 


State! 


an inward swinging gate to the enemies of the Union, Indiana 
was made by Morton an entering wedge for the rending of the 


Confederacy. He did more. He made Indiana an example for | 


every loyal State. He obliterated State lines for the purpose of 
patriotism. Before Ohio had equipped a single man, Morton had 
sent four regiments flying across her territory en route to Wash- 
ington. The Confederates threatened Cincinnati. The proper 
authorities were laggard in responding; the frightened city turnea 
to Morton. In fifteen hours 3,000 stand of arms, 24 pieces of artil- 
lery, with ammunition for both, two regiments of Indiana soldiers 
in Cincinnati's streets, proved that Morton's patriotism knew not 
the boundaries of States. 

Morgan crossed the Cumberland; they wired the news to Mor- 
ton, and back the answer flew: ‘‘One regiment leaves to-night, 
another to-morrow, two more next day.” He knew neither night 
nor day in his terrificactivity. The Sixty-eighth and Sixty-ninth 
regiments were mustered in by candlelight and started to the 
front before the break of dawn. The Government needed ammu- 
nition. Morton, on his own responsibility, established a great 
manufactory of the materials of war. Admiral Foote needed 
powder to bombard Fort Henry; Morton furnished it, and that 
stronghold fell, Most of the ammunition with which the battle 
of Shiloh was fought and won wassupplied by Morton. Indiana's 
soldiers needed overcoats; the supply of the Government was 
short; Morton did not wait, but himself bought nearly 30,000 over- 
coats, paid for them, and, while the Government waited, Indiana's 
soldiers were kept warm. Indiana's treasury was empty from 
the very start; Morton raised on private paper more than $4,000,- 
000, Such were the deeds of Morton. 


pres ae to the doubtful, courage to the weak of heart, and an 
inspiration to ev 

Nation. Such activity in other days would be called unbalanced, 
ill-considered, neurotic. But it is the tempest-like activity and 
the instantaneousness of action which genius always has. 

And all this time men planned his death. More than once they 
sought his life; one time their bullet barely missed its mark. These 
were the only men that Morton ever hated. He respected the 
enemy in the field—they were brave men fighting in a mistaken 
cause. But for the cowards who sought by stealth to kill the cause 
for which he had sent more than 200,000 Indiana boys to battle, 
Oliver P, Morton had a hatred hot as the thunderbolts of God. 
Yet when their leaders, condemned to death, stood in the shadow 
of the gallows, Morton interceded with the President and saved 
their lives—so close to the fountains of righteous wrath in the 
breast of this tender and heroic man the springs of mercy welled. 


Morton's whole career was upon profound belief in the 
not el t the theoretical belief of the doctrinaire, 


belief of the Gemusogne; but the living, vital, 
human faith of one who in himself is of the people. That is why 
he was a Nationalist. That was why he sent that telegram to 
Lincoln the st ara the President called for troops—he believed 
the 10,000 men he tendered would respond. Faith is the heart of 
deeds. That was why he built arsenals, bought provisions, 
eg aa of a million of men for war—he believed the 

‘sustain him. That was why he pressed the ratifica- 





( e was the Union's flam- | 
ing sword all along the border. He was faith to the faltering, | 
| stone, from Washington to Lincoln, the lords of human conviction 
State and to every man throughout the entire | 
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tion of the fourteenth amendment, and, asa Senator, the adop- 
tion and ratification of the fifteenth amendment to the Consti- 
tution of the United States. That was why he championed 
reconstruction, based, as he declared; ‘‘ upon the everlasting princi- 
ples of equal and exact justice to all men.” 

New: ly a quarter of a century ago Morton proposed an amend- 
ment tov the Constitution providing for the election of Presidents 
by the people. All his measures, all his deeds were based upon his 
faith in the people. He did not doubt, he did not underestimate 
the intelligence, the purity, and the patriotism of the masses. He 
did not believe in Matthew Arnold's doctrine of the ‘‘ Saving rem- 
nant.” He knew that if this Republic is to besaved the plain peo- 
ple must do the saving; that when men get too far away from the 
soil they cease to love it enough to die for it. He knew that nearly 
ali the heroes of Lexington and Concord, of Vicksburg and the 
Wilderness, were toilers before they were soldiers. 

And so Morton looked at every problem from the view point of 
the common people. He sprang from them—was one of them 
himself. His father was a shoemaker. He was himself a hatter. 
His association, till full manhood, was exclusively with the work- 
ing classes. Let me again and again repeat that no one can un- 
derstand Oliver P. Morton who forgets that, first of all, he believed 
profoundly in the plain people, whom Abraham Lincoln loved; 


| and, second, that the passion of his life was to see this matchless 


people welded into an indivisible and immortal Nation. These 
vast characters attract the people by a sort of law of moral gray 
itation. The people trust them by an instinct that passes the 
wisdom of formal thought. The people know that these great 
characters are the agents of the eternal verities, even, perhaps, 


Inspired by such a faith and such a purpose, he put his will into 
his thought, and instantly they were facts. And his was the 
kingliest will of that heroic period. After all, courage is the 
royal element of human character. Stricken with paralysis, this 
Indiana shoemaker’s son, this child and lover of the common peo- 


| ple, went from the governor's chair to the Senate, and there, 


without experience or wide learning, he instantly became the 
leader of that glorious company of intellect and spirit and learn- 
ing. And what a Senate it was!—a Senate to be a mediocre 
member of which was to be a distinguished man! Sumner was 
there, Conkling was there, Thurman was there, Edmunds and 
Carpenter and Logan were there. Distinguished men of the Nation 
who still are Senators of the Republic began their services with 
Morton—warriors and scholars and lawyers and orators, some 
of them statesmen equal to the greatest the world has seen. It 
was a time when America pointed proudly to her Senate and said, 
‘*These are representative of American courage and character 
and mind.” And among them sat the Senator from Indiana, 
stricken unto death, yet lord and leader of those princes of the 
people. 

And he knew that a republic can only be preserved by parties. 
He understood that principles were greater than personalities, and 
that a party standing for a principle is greater than any man 
standing for a personality. ‘Therefore he was a partisan. A par- 
tisan like Morton is one who believes in the sovereignty of an 
idea. A partisan like Morton is one who would have theories re- 
duced to practice. A partisan like Morton is one whose faith in 
essential things dissolves his discontent with incidentals—whose 
loyalty to an eternal belief is greater than any temporary repre- 
sentative of that belief. All the world’s achievers have been such 
partigans. From Savonarola to Luther, from Cromwell to Glad- 


and achievement have been for that very reason partisans of the 
cause they championed. Between a partisan of a cause and his 
opposite is all the difference between beliefs and interests, between 
convictions and investments, between a principle and an expedi- 
ent. In this sense Morton was aking of partisans. He was a 
rtisan of principle; but he was not the puppet of a machine—a 
istinction frequently forgotten. No man honored a conviction 
that differed from his own more than did Morton, the incarnation 
of conviction; no man so swift and terrible in wrath at wrong in 
his own party than he, its strongest leader. 

America needs to-day more partisanship like that. 

Courage and honesty, the gift of seeing things, andan appalling 
energy—these were the reenforcements that Morton brought to 
the Union. He wasabridled hurricane. And he saw things with 
that clear vision which, in another age, would have made men 
call him a seer. Morton saw through the hearts of men, under- 
stood the conclusion of the syllogysm of events, and so beheld the 
flag of the American people—man’'s last experiment in liberty— 
saw that dear banner, carrying with it the destinies of his country 
and the hope of all mankind, sinking from sight in the smoke of 
rebellion. 

And so, with a passion we can not understand in these cold 
days, he spoke and wrought. But Indiana's soldiers understood 
him when he handed them their colors and spoke to them those 
words of fire at parting. They understood him when, suffering 
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in the hospitals of pain, comforts and cheer and nursing came 
there from the old Indiana home, sent by the hand of their great 
war governor. They understood him w the soldiers of other 
States toid them how they looked on Morton as their governor, 
too. I knew a family of soldiers, Ohio volunteers, yet such was 
the infiuence of that matchless man on loyal hearts from every 
State that in that household to this very day the name of Morton 
is second only to Lincoln as the best beloved of all our country’s 
civil names since Washington. This Napoleon of patriotism was 
national in his activity. I have it at first hand from authority 
absolutely reliable that he made many secret trips to Washington 
to strengthen the decision of the President, perplexed with con- 
flicting considerations and distraught with the double necessity of 
acting, and at the same time of holding together discordant ele- 
ments essential to success, which decided action in any direction 
threatened to explode. I am told that Lincoln declared that Mor- 
ton had more influence with that iron man, Stanton, than the 
President himself. If Lincoln was the great conservative, the 
genius of statecraft, the scientist of popular feeling, whose skill in 
the ment of men made ultimate victory possible, Morton 
was the spirit of decision, moving the President to act when the 
hour had struck, There was none so great that he feared to tell 
them all histhought; none so humble that Morton would not listen 
to their su ion and advice. 

He fran peo his mind toall. That was the secret of his 
power in public speech. Every thought was to Morton a convic- 
tion. That is the characteristic of all great speakers. The only 
perfect argument is a truthful statement of your case. That is 
the method of all immortal words. Christ spoke as one having 
authority. The Declaration of Independence is not weakened by 
the expression of a doubt. John the Baptist never said, ‘I may 
be wrong.” The man who influences men to die for a principle 
must bean intellectualabsolutist. This was the method of Morton. 
He was not an orator as the term is used to-day—no tonguey man, 
no round-voiced, graceful-gestured carpet knight of words. I 
thank God he was not.- Had he been he never could have touched 
the people's hearts as so masterfully he did. But he was an 
orator in the sense that the great apostle was. Oratory is the 
telling of a needful truth at an appropriate time by an honest 
man, who believes what he says so fervently that to his hearers 
he becomes a magnet of conviction; all else is merely entertain- 
ment bya skilled performer upon that wonderful instrument 
called human speech. The three model speeches of the world are 
the Saviour’s Sermon on the Mount, the appeal of the Apostle 
Paul on Mars Hill, and the inspired words of Abraham Lincdln 
at Gettysburg. These have no tricks, no tinsel, no flowers of 
wax; they are immortal in the simple majesty of the truths they 
so perfectly reveal. 


Mr. President, Oliver P. Morton was an elemental man. He 
had the sincerity and simplicity of nature. He was the personifi- 
cation of the people who are always natural, always elemental, 


and in the end always—necessarily always—right. All great men 
are this. They have in them something of the oceans, the moun- 
tains, and the stars. In their ce the schemes of schemers 
seem illogical and absurd—seem like the houses of cards that 
children build. The road is always plain before these elemental 
men because they perceive, with the large vision of the seer, 
whither that road inevitably leads. 

Such men have that courage which lesser men call folly, but 
which history always estimates aright, and to which the people 
in the end unfailingly respond. They do not hesitate to make 
their stand. They do not hesitate to act their thought. They do 
not hesitate to put their destiny to the touch. Indeed, their des- 
tiny, their personal fortunes, are the last items they consider. 
Their cause or their country alone is a thing of consequence to 
them. Such are all the inspired and inspiring characters in his- 
tory. Such was Leonidas, such Cesar, such Cromwell, such Bis- 
marck—such the test of all the great, our and 
unapproachable Washington. Men like these found States or 
save them. Men like these clear the and, to weaker men, 
the im ble way up the mountain, and, taking humanity by the 
hand, lead it upward to purer atmosphere and broader vision. 
And such was Indiana's titanic son, the elemental Morton. 

The world is so much better than it ever was before. In all civi- 
lization no absolute autocrat wears a crown to-day. Men's minds 
i a are free. The inquisition is so im- 

its horrors seem the imperfect memory of 
forever, and on the seat of eepeneenen, 

dignity, and power labor sits enthroned. There is for 
all who work, and what — this 


and lion hearts and wills who Soa t, 
our Morton, immortal with the immortality of deoda! 
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Trusts. 
SPEECH 


HON. JOHN WESLEY GAINES, 


OF TENNESSEE, 
In THE House oF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Saturday, June 2, 1900. 


The House having under consideration the joint resolution (H. J. Res. j3. 
proposing an amendment to the Constitution of the United States— , 


Mr, GAINES said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: By the very words of his own lips I shall prove 
that the mouthpiece of the Administration on this floor—the gente. 
man from Ohio {| Mr. GrosvENOR]—is “ unwise and unstatesian- 
like” in that he and his er are advocating this proposed six- 
teenth amendment to the Constitution which will destroy the 
ancient and existing rights of the States over corporations, Ina 
pore in this House December 15, 1899, about five months avo, 

e gentleman from Ohio |Mr. GRosVENOR] in powerful and un- 
mistakable wise and statesmanlike words condemned such a mneis- 
ure and left us little room to believe that he would ever again fail 
to do his ‘‘ plain duty.” In this speech he said: 


Mr. Chairman, I should not undertake to carry out the suggestions of Mr. 
Bryan and his supporters that Co shall be authorized to legalize or 
destroy absolutely the corporations of this country in the different States of 
the Union. I believe in leaving to the States themselves the power to create 
and limit the operations of corporations, and I believe the suggestion that 
carries with it the limitation by Congress of the power of the States in (/\i; 
regard unwise and unstatesmanlike. A proposition that would curtai! the 
power of the States themselves in the management of their local affairs, it 
seems to me, shon'!d shock every man and every intelligent American poli- 
tician. I have said heretofore that I was a better Democrat than many of 
those who occupy seats u the other side and who talk of Democratic pri 
ciples in that regard. I donot believe in a recognition of power which would 
authorize the General Government to into the States and undertake to 
interfere with domestic affairs or with domestic traffic and to say that such 
and such commodities shall not cross the line of the States, or which should 
undertake to limit or destroy the powers of State corporations. 

Mr. CocHRAN of Missouri. Will the gentleman allow a question? 

Mr. Grosvenor. I yield for a question. 

Mr. CocurAN of Missouri. I will ask the gentleman if the decisions of tho 
courts in the last thirty years have not entirely changed the legal aspect of 
the intersta mmerce law? In other words, has not the doctrine, in a 
certain way, deprived the States of the very power the gentleman is now 
discussing? 

Mr. GROSVENOR. Well, now, that opens quite a wide field. Would that |x 
a justification why Congress should now undertake to assail the corporat ions 
ot a State by legislation? I admit that there has been all over this country, 
in the State courts and in the Supreme Court of the United States, a growth 
of judicial interpretation. [admit that. The gentleman isa lawyer, ani he 
knows I am ht,and he knows that there is no great State of the Union 
that can say t this system of legal interpretation has not invaded the 
supreme authority of his own State. I admit that, but that is no reason why 
we should to-day undertake by Congressional action to destroy the power of 
the States to control and regulate their own domestic affairs in their own 
= The States must finish the work so auspiciously begun by Congress 
and the Supreme Court.—-Congressional Record, volume 33, page 345. 


He now advocates this amendment, and will (and did) vote for 
it, possibly because he knew it would never pass Congress (even 
this House), and if it did it would never be ratified and become 
‘*the law of the land,” or he may have really thought ‘‘ there was 


nothing in it,” but simply a campaign subterfuge to appease an 
7 and trust-pillaged people until the next election has come 
and gone. 


We «il kncw Mr. Bryan never favored surrendering any rights 
of the States over corporations; on the contrary, he said at the 
Chicago trust convention this: 

My plan is this: First, that the State has, orshould have, the right to create 
whatever private the of the State desire 


corporations ; 
Second, that the State has, or should have, the right to impose such |imi- 


tations upon an outside corporation as the people of the State may think 


necessary for their own protection. That the right of the peop!|c of 
the State to say, first, w tions they shall organize in their St.te; 
an what corporations y shall permit to come from other States 
to do business in their State. 

Third, that the Federal Government has, or should have, the right to i- 
ose such restrictions as may think necessary upon any corpora 
ion which does business ou of the State in whichitisorganized. 

In other words, I would preserve to the le of the State all the rig¢!ts 

that they now have, and at the same time have exercise a concur: 
rent remedy to supplement the State remedy. 

Mark his language: 

I would preserve to the people of the State all the rights that they now li, 

and at the same time have Congress exercise a concurrent remedy to su))))- 
ment the State remedy. 


I was present at this trust conference, talked with Mr. Bryan 
before he spoke, when he di any intention to interiere 


ee Seer ee en ae heard this speech made just as | 
ve read 

Under existing Federal and State laws the “‘State has the 
eeomatnacann ‘exclude 
= in internal, local, 


: control, and dissolve one. 
oreign corporations entire!y ” 
or State commerce, even thoug!, 
case, the foreign 














to do business ‘in Missouri and other States” (or interstate and 
State commerce) by buying and selling naval stores, oils, etc., as 
the statement of facts shows which accompanies the opinion of 
the court. ‘ ' 

In this case this oil company violated the anti-trust laws of 
Texas, aud under that statute its charter was forfeited, and it was 
excluded from aoteg any local, internal, or State trade within the 
State of Texas. The judgment entered by the trial court was 
affirmed by the court of civil appeals of the State of Texas, which 
judgment was reaffirmed by the Supreme Court of the United 
States, March 19, 1900, and reads as follows: 


It is therefore ordered, adjudged, and decreed by the court that the de- 
fendant, the Waters-Pierce Oil Company, be, and is hereby, denied the right 
and prohibited from doing any business within this State, and that the per- 
mit to do business within this State heretofore issued July 6, 1889, by the sec- 
retary of stat. of this State be, and the same is hereby, canceled and held 
for naught, and that said defendant, the Waters-Pierce Oil Company, its 
managers, mapernseucenss, agents, servants, and attorneys be, and are 
hereby, ually enjoined and restrained from doing business within this 
State. Ro ing herein shall be construed to in any way affect or ap oly to or 
prohibit said defendant's right to engage in interstate commerce within this 
State. 

The defendant was forced to trial for its illegal acts of com- 
merce in restraining the internal local or State trade done by it 
within the State of Texas, The trial court expressly excluded 
from the consideration of the jury the defendant's legal or illegal 
acts in restraint of interstate trade, to which action the defendant 
ores contending that the court could not put it on trial for 
its illegal acts done within the State because it was engaged also 
in interstate commerce. But the Texas court overruled this ob- 
jection, and this rpling was expressly affirmed by the Supreme 
Court of the United States, holding that the courts of Texas had 
the right to construe a State statute, and that its action did not 
abridge any of the constitutional rights of the defendant, citing 
many authorities. } 

Justice McKenna said: 


The transactions of interstate commerce were withdrawn from the con- 
sideration of the jury, and were also excepted fromthe judgment. * * * The 
statutes must be considered in reference to these contracts-—that is, contracts 
pertaining to local commerce. In ahy other aspect they are not subject to 
our review on this record, except the power of the State to restrict their regu- 
lation to local commerce, upon which a contention is raised. It is based on 
the following provision: ¥ 

“Every or corporation violating any of the provisions of this act is 
hereby denied the right and prohibited from doing any business within this 
State, and it shall be the duty of the attorney-general to enforce this pro- 
vision by injunction or other proceedings in the district court of Travis.” 


The court continued: 

The claim is, if we understand it, that the statute prohibits all business of 
foreign tions, and_ hence is unconstitutional as including interstate 
business, and can not be limited by judicial construction to local business 
and the unconstitutional taint thereby removed. 

Cases were cited which the court held did not apply, holding 
with the Texas court against the company. . 

Having stated that the Federal courts have the right to inter- 
pret Federal statutes, Justice McKenna said: 

The courts of Texas have like power of interpretation of the statutes of 
Texas. What they say the statutes of that State mean we must accept them 
to mean, whether it is declared by limiting the objects of their general lan- 
guage or b sepereting their provisions into valid and invalid parts, citing 
175 U. S., 348; 173 U. 8., 404. 

THE ANTI-TRUST ACT OF TEXAS CONSTRUED BY THE SUPREME COUR? 
THE UNITED STATES. 

The court expressly held that the “‘ permit” to do business in 
Texas was subject to the acts of 1889 and 1895, which ‘‘ provide for 
the forfeiture of the permit of a foreign corporation which may 
violate any of the provisions of the statute.” 

The court said and held: 


The act [1889] in force when the appellant entered the State informed it 
that fer a violation of its terms the permit to do business here (Texas) would 
be forfeited. This provision of the law wasas much part of the obligation 
and as binding upon the —, as if it had been expressly made part of 
the permit * * * and t [act 1889}, as we have seen, imposes valid condi- 
pry ome nay apaiats in error, and their violation subjected its permit to 
do in State toforfeiture. (Waters-Pierce Oil Company vs. Texas, 
177 U. 8. R., page —. 


or 


) 
“ce ” $ ; ; ; 
s we affirmed,” declaring the permit of this corporation 
Justice McKenna, for the court, had already said: 
The plaintiff in error is a foreign corporation, and what right of contract- 
ing has it in the State of Texas? This is the only inquiry, and it can not find 
an answer ~ the rights of natural persons. Jt can only find an answer in 


corporations and the powers of the States over them. What 
coun its are and what that power is has often been declared by this 


A corporation is the creature of the law, and none of its powers are origi- 
rating act has made them, and can 


nal. They are y what th¢ incor 
is Sgaeerenas ta: aubeeciee th S Sargaes f th ti d 
te se the pu o © CO! ration an 
the means of ing those purposes. Purposes and means are within the 
ptate's contpol This ‘true as to domestic corporations. It has even a 
to foreign corporations— 


- many cases. 
As to foreign corporations, the court said: 


of recognition in other States, but depen: for 
gach recoguition’ang caforconsest of its contracts “ae their assent, it fol- 
course, such assent may gran upon such 


terms and conditions as those States may think proper to impose. 
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Now listen particularly to this language: 

They (the States] may exclude the foreiqn curporation entirely; they may 
restrict its business to particular localities, or they may exact such security for 
the performance of its contract with their citizens as in their judgment will best 
promote the public interest. The whole matter rests in their discretion 

The court, in support of its opinion, cites and approves many 
cases, 

So we have the law now perfectly clear that even a “foreign 
corporation, incorporated * * to buy and sell, in Missouri 
and other States, naval stores and oils”—combining ‘‘in restraint 
of State trade,” contrary to antitrust-combine State laws—can be 
by the State excluded, and was in this Texas case excluded from 
doing that business in Texas. 

Here is not only the law reannounced, but a casein point where 
(under a Democratic administration) a foreign corporation is ex- 
cluded from the transaction of any local or State commerco 
within the State of Texas and its pe:mit to do such business in 
that State forfeited. The State law is and was held to be supreme 
in such a case, ' 

THE 


oo 


POWER AND DUTY OF CONGRDSS is 
TIONS AND COMMERCI 
The anti-trust act of 1890 undertook to and does ‘1 
though not enforced, fore'gn and interstate trust combin 
the court so held in December, 1899; 
In the Pipe case the court held: 


- 2 


rO CONTROL FOREIGN CORPORA- 
‘ohibit” 
and 


Congress may * prohibit the performance of any contract betw i 
individuais * * * to directly regulate to any sub i 
state or foreign commerce. * * * The power of Congress to regulat 
interstate commerce comprises the right to enact a law prohibiting the citi 
zen from entering into these private contracts which directly , reg 
ulate to a greater or less degree among the States. 175 U. 8. R 


We then see that Congress can ‘‘ prohibit ” interstate trust trade 
altogether. We will now show that Congress can “ prohibit” for- 
eign and interstate corporations and combines, 





POWERS OF CONGRESS OVER FORBIGN AND INTERSTATEH COMMERCE AN 
FOREIGN CORPORATIONS AND BODIES DEALING THEREIN, 

While the States have this full and complete power over do- 
mestic corporations or foreign corporations engayed in local or 
State trade, Congress has full and complete power to control 
interstate and foreign commerce and foreign corporations and 
bodies engaged in such commerce, and such laws have been held 
uniformly constitutional, as I will show later on. It ia not only 
within the power, but it is, says the Supreme Court of the United 
States, the ‘‘duty,” of Congress to exact in such business and 
from such associations ‘‘ any guaranties it might deem necessary 
for the public security and for the faithful transaction of busi- 
ness,’ * * * and, as Mr. Bryan says, it ‘‘ ought to exercise it,” 

The State of Kentucky undertook to tax Crutcher, the agent of 
an express company doing interstate and local business, and un- 
dertook to justify this tax as a police regulation. Held unconsti- 
tutional for the State to levy this tax on interstate commerce, but 
also held it was within the power and it was tha duty of Congress 
to protect the people from these foreign or interstate corporations 
and associations, 

The power is squarely admitted in and the duty enjoined on 
Congress. 

The Supreme Court of the United States says: Congress has the 
power, the prerogative, and it is its duly to provide for the security 
of the people of the United States in relation to foreign corporate 
bodies or foreign individuals with whom they may hare relations 
of foreign or interstate commerce. This the court held was the law 
in Crutcher vs. Kentucky (141 U. S., 57), citing many cases. It has 
been reaffirmed. 

This is the rule laid down by Justice Bradley in the leading case 
of Crutcher against Kentucky. Letus, then, assume thattheS ‘ates 
have no power to regulate or exclude foreign corporations engaged 
in foreign or interstate commerce and locad, internal, or, State com- 
merce. Itis perfectly clear that Congress has the full power to 
exclude foreign corporations engaged in interstate or foreign com- 
merce, or both, and that it is the duty of Congress to protect not 
only the people of the United States, but of the several States or 
any State, from such business or corporations. Thus we see Con- 
gress can exclude such corporations entirely from the State, while 
the States can exelude such of them as are engaged or who want 
to engagein local, internal, orStatecommerce. Combining, then, 
the two powers—Federal and State—the trust evil is met, State and 
national, and crushed. But, as we see from the Texas case, a 
foreign corporation dealing in interstate and State commerce can 
be and was in that case prohibited from doing internal business 
in the State of Texas. We will now read from the Crutcher case, 
that exploits the power and duty of Congress under the commerce 
clause of the Federal Constitution. 


THE DUTY AND POWER OF CONGRESS TO PROTECT THE PEOPLE 
; FOREIGN OR INTERSTATE CORPORATIONS OR COMMERCE, 


Crutcher vs. Kentucky (141 U. 8., 57), the court says: 


Congress would undoubtedly have the right to exact from associations of 
that kind (foreign or interstate commerce) any guaranties it might deem 
necessary for the public security and for the faithful transaction of business; 


FROM 
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and, as itis within the province of Congress, it is to be presumed that Congress 
has done, or will do, all that is aeenpatz ene proper inthatregard. * * * 

It has frequently been laid down by this court that the power of Congress 
over interstate commerce is as absolute as it is over foreign commerce. 
* * * The prurogative, the responsibility, and the duty of providing for 
the security of the citizens and the people of the United States in relation to 
foreign corporate bodies, or foreign individuals with whom they may have 
relations of foreign commerce, aoeene So the Government of the United 
States, and not to the governments of the several States; and confidence in 
that regard may be reposed in the National Legislature without any anxiety 
or apprehension arising from the fact that the subject-matter is not within 
the province or jurisdiction of the State legislatures. And the same thing is 
exactly true with regard to interstate commerce as it is with rd to for- 
eign commerce. No difference is perceivable between the two (citing many 
cases). 


The court happily says the “‘ prerogative” belongs to Congress; 
the “responsibility” is on Congress; the ‘‘ duty” devolves on 
Congress. To do what, I ask? To protect the people of this 
country against injuries or threatened dangers at the hands of 
foreign ‘‘ corporate bodies” or foreign ‘‘individuals” in matters 
of foreign and interstate commerce. 

Why, then, do we want an amendment to the Federal Consti- 
tution to protect the people in foreign or domestic commerce or 
from foreign or domestic corporations? Congress, we see, has 
full and complete power as to the former, while the States have 
full and complete power as to the latter, with the additional 

wer to exclude foreign corporations :lealing in State commerce. 

will now show that Congress has for more than a century 
prohibited foreign commerce by constitutional laws uniformly 
upheld by the Supreme Court of the United States; that this court 
has repeatedly said that the power over f commerce was no 
greater than the power of Congress over interstate commerce 
(Crutcher and Brown cases cited); that pre ae has repeatedly 
passed valid laws prohibiting interstate and foreign commerce; 
that the power of Congress over interstate and foreign commerce 
knows no limitation except the Federal Constitution itself. (Pipe 
case, and Gibbons vs. Ogden, 9 Wheat. ) 

Mr. Bryan, in the National Watchman of January 11, 1900, sug- 
gests that this power over Congress should be invoked to protect 
the people against foreign corporations and bodies dealing in in- 
terstate or foreign commerce. He says: 

As the Constitution gives Congress legislative control over interstate 
commerce, it would seem to follow that Congress might impose any reasona- 
ble restrictions necessary for the protection of the public trom monopolies. 

The corporation would have in its possession the evidence necessary to 
secure a license, and it would be no hardship upon it to require it to pre- 
sent that evidence tothe Interstate Commerce Commission or to some other 
body authorized to grant licenses. 

Progress is made along the line of least resistance. The license system se- 
cures tho desired results with but little annoyance to legitimate business. 
The honest corporation, with honest stock, en in honest industry, will 
find it easy to secure a license, and ought to welcome any system that will 
protect it from a dishonest corporation, with dishonest , en in an 
effort to establish a monopoly. 

In answer to the contention that the restrictions above proposed would in- 
terfere with the right of a citizen to the free use of his money and property, 
it may be remarked that there is a material difference between the natural 
person— mgs and blood and conscience—and the fictitious person called a 
corporation. 


: From these adjudications we in brief gather the following asthe 
aw: 


1. That the States have the power to exclude entirel 


late foreign corporations engaging in commerce done within the limits of the 
State, and can uire “secu 


ty’ from them to protect the le in their 
relations with theea, in the “diseretion of the State.” Sits * 


2. The States have the power to exclude a foreign corporation “ incorpo- 
rated" to do or that is Seen a foreign and interstate commerce, or either, 


or admit and regu- 


and State commerce in addition, in so far as such corpo engages in State 
commerce. 

Sshe 2 epdien mmmiion teat. egumaph ate a satan te ehee 
exclude a fo on e or“ ig nter- 
state or foreign commerce or which is omer by the Federal Government 
in the transaction of Federal business, w is the same thing as interstate 
commerce, as the court declared in the Pembini and Telegraph case. 


MR. BIYAN'’S BALTIMORE SPEECH. 


We also know this Chicago speech was made before the Addyston 
Pipe case was decided in December, 1899, which removed all doubts 
as to the power of the States and Congressover commerce. After 
a case was handed down, Mr. Bryan in Baltimore last January 


You ask me what you can do. I donot mean to say-that there is but one 
remedy, por $91 seeen, te ony thet Shere ie no better y the one 
suggest; but I believe there is an easy remedy that will make mon 
possible. The Constitution has 
commerce. There are certain w ould 
not take from the State a single power that it now has—to destroy the trusts. 
[A use. } ¥ ieee spon the from the outside doing business in 
the State such limita as the of the State may think necessary for 
r 


will 
should be it toexclude any outside 
tion from doing business in the State, for w the men in 
different Staten may com one another. a believe nee 
ual in one State must suffer competition w fictitious crea’ 
in th and Inws bx yond, the of li 
another State, regulated Lay Fivaiieve the 


outside of that State. But after 

power will Bao Se Senee over monopoly, State can only stop 
monopoly at the State line, and if a monopoly has in w 
to work, it may be.able to get along without the : if you will 


; Statute prohibiting restraints in State commerce. 
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stop the corporation when it attempts to go out of its ow. State, ther. 
not be any monopoly, because it is shut out of the other forty-four. 

And I believe that Congress has the power, and ought to exercise it, ; 
that no corporation organized in any State shall do business outside »; ; 
State until it secures permission from Congress, or some body created by j| 
that permission can be granted only when the corporation shows that 1) 
no water in its stock, and that itis not attempting to monopolize any |, 
of business or the production of any article of merchandise. [Applause 

He says: “And I believe Congress has the power, and ought t, 
exercise it,” to protect the people against foreign corporations. 

However, the Texas court, through Justice Fisher, and Justice 
McKenna for the Supreme Court of the United States, recognized 
an ‘‘exception” to this power of a State to ‘‘exclude” a foreign 
corporation, if engaged in “strictly” interstate or foreign com. 
merce, This oil company was engaged in interstate anid State 
commerce, and was being tried for violating the Texas anti-trust 
c The trial court 
properly, as Justice McKenna held, separated the two businesses, 
the interstate traffic and State traffic, and tried it for unlawfy! 
transactions in State commerce only and forfeited its permit. 

This ‘‘exception” to the old rule, excluding “foreign corpora- 
tions entirely,” was first recognized, I believe, in the case of the 
Pensacola Telegraph Company against the Western Union Tele. 
graph Company (employed by the Government), 96 U.S8., pae |, 
and the Florida statute excluding the latter corporation from 
Florida was held invalid as an unconstitutional interference with 
a@ governmental means of interstate commerce in behalf of and «/ 
the instance of the Government. Justice Field says, in 125 U. s.: 

This qualification of the ancient power of the State to exclude foreign cvr- 
porations entirely was expressed in 91 U. 8., 1. 

This was, it seems, the first departure fromthe old law. 

Justice Fisher, for the Texas court of civil appeals, said: 

Except where the foreign corporation is in the employ of the Federal Goy- 
ernment, or is engaged strictly— 


The word “strictly ” is used in 125 U. S. by the court— 
in matters of interstate commerce such bodies are entitled to no rights or 
rivileges except those which may be conferred upon them asan act of grace 
Rang State. (19 Texas Civil Court of Appeals, 19-20; 8. C., 448. W. R., 930, 
citing 125 U. 8., Pembini Mining Company vs. Penn.) 

The Texas court held in this case (reaffirming a case in 9) 
Texas, 298, against the Pabst Brewing Company, wherein con- 
tracts were held nonenforceable because this foreign corporation 
had unlawfully restrained local commerce in Texas in imak- 
ing said contracts), did not aim at and did not apply to forcign 
corporations engaged in ‘‘strictly” interstate or foreign com- 
merce, but at domestic and foreign corporations engaged in re- 
straint of local or State commerce. Here is a clear, clean-cut 
distinction made, and adjudication of the power of the State to 
punish foreign corporations not engaged in strictly State coi- 
merce, but which was engaged in interstate commerce and in 
State commerce also, and the power and right of the State to sep- 
arate the one from the other and punish for those illegal acts done 
as a part of a foreign corporation's business within the State lines, 
and the Supreme Court of the United States held such a distinc- 
tion and judgment was valid. This, I think, is a nice question 
met, settled, and no longer an open question. 

Justice McKenna cites the case of Pembini (supra) and approves 
it, with the later case, Hooper against California (155 U. 8.. 64%), 
wherein an insurance company (foreign corporation) was held 
amenable to the laws of California. Justice White collected all 
the authorities touching upon the rights of foreign corporations 
in the States. He says: 

The principle that the right of a fore ration to e n business 
within » State other than that of its Selon capoede solely spon the will of 


such other been long settled, an: 


d many phases ts licati: 
have illustraved by the Gouusons of this eourt-- . —_— 
Citing many cases— 


Whilst there are exceptions to this rule, they embrace only cases where 1 
corporation created by one State rests its right to enter another and to en- 
gage in business the: upon the Federal nature of its business. As, for iv- 
stance, where it has derived its being from an act of Congress and has become 
a lawful agency for the poccoenes of governmental or quasi governmet:! 
functions, or where it is necessarily an instrumentality of interstate ¢om- 
within the pa Riaghartytd Gengren "tn taoes qtene toe exceptions 

n the paramount au n cases exceptiona 
business is protected t-interference by State authority. The reasons 
—— the exce’ to the general are based have been often ex- 


Justice White, we see, recognizes this ‘‘ exception” to, but re 
affirms, the old rule, and quotes in substance what Justice Brad!cy 
said in the case of Cru eee 
U. S., wherein es _ eee tax oot s = express 

engaged en y in carrying on and interstate 

trade. Note well the tax was on the 4 » whose iness was 

both State and interstate, no effort being made to confine the tx 

to business done by the agent enti in the limits of the State, 

but upon both businesses, State interstate, the statute impo: 
ing the tax making no distinction. 

ustice Bradley, in observing that the statute was sweeping 1 

its application, and that the tax could be, as has been done, levied 


can 
Ly 


l 
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«exclusively on the business carried on wholly within the State,” 
gaid: 


Ty 3 case— 

Which I have last stated— 
js entirely different from that of foreign corporations seeking todo business 
‘which does not belong to the regulating power of Congress. 

The court specifically, then, gives adjudged instances where the 

wer of a State to tax or exclude the foreign corporations has 

en upheld, saying: 

The insurance business, for example, can not be carried on in a State by a 
foreign corporation without complying with all the conditions imposed by 
the legislation of that State. So with regard to manufacturing corporations 
and all other once whose business is of a local and domestic nature, 
which would include express companies whose business is confined to points 
and places wholly within the State. The cases to this effect are numerous. 
(Citing Many cuses. 141 U. S., Crutcher's case.) 

Justice Bradley cites the case of the Cook Manufacturing Com- 
pany (113 U.S., page 727), repeatedly reaffirmed, which was a 
“ maneineeg oreign corporation of Ohio trading in Colorado 
contrary to the Colorado constitution, which ordained: 

No foreign corporation shall do any business in this State without havin 
one ofr Earn places of business and an authorized agent or opens 
upon whom process may be served. 

And by statute carrying this provision into effect provided— 

Foreign corporations shall, before they are authorized or permitted to do 
any business in this State, makeand file,etc. * * * Andsuchcorporations 
shall be subjected to all liabilities, restrictions, and duties which are or may 
be imposed 7 corporations of like character organized under the general 
laws of this State, and shall have no other or greater powers. (Ib., 728.) 

In a subsequent (foreign mining corporation) case this consti- 
tutional provision was again squarely upheld by the Supreme 
Court of the United States in Fritz vs. Palmer (132 U.8., 288), 
and the court said: 


No question is made in this case—indeed, there can be no doubt as to the 
validity of these constitutional and statutory provisions, so far, at least, as 
they donot d ly affect foreign or interstate commerce. (Fritts vs. Palmer, 
= U. S., 288; citing Cooper Manufacturing Comgqany vs. Ferguson, 113 U. 8., 
tale 
Justice Field, speaking for the court, says: 


It is not every corporation, lawful in the State of its creation, that other 
States may be willing to admit within their jurisdiction or consent that it 
have offices in them; stfch, for example, as a corporation for lotteries. And 
even where the business of a foreen corporation is not unlawful in other 
States the latter may wish to limit the number of such corporations, or sub- 
ject their business to such control as would be in accordance with the policy 
governing domestic corporations of a similar character. The States may, 
therefore, require for the admission within their limits of the corporations 
of other States, or any number of them, such conditions as they may choose 
without acting in with the concluding provision of the first section 
of the fourteenth amendment... (125 U. 8., 189; Pembina Mining Company vs. 
Pennsylvania—cited and approved in the ‘Texas case.) 


PROPOSED AMENDMENT DOES WHAT? 

The second section of this proposed amendment will strip the 
States of their ancient and existing rights over domestic trusts, 
monopolies, corporations, or combinations, It reads as follows: 

Congress shall have power to define, regulate, control, prohibit, or dissolve 
trusts, or com tions, whether existing in the form of a cor- 
poration or The seve may continue to exercise such 
power in any manner not in conflict with the laws of the Un‘ ed States. 

Suppose defines a trust, monopoly, corporation, or 
combination. States by this amendment are prohibited from 
differently eee, ae even if they have any power left them 
to define them at all. They can not add to nor take from such 
definition, because such an act, by the very words of this amend- 
ment, would be ‘‘in conflict with the laws of the United States,” 
and therefore void. Or suppose Congress should incorrectly, or 
inadequately, or insufficiently define or describe a trust, monopoly, 
or combination; the States would be without power to correctly, 
adequately, or sufficiently define them, although the oa ina 
particular State or States might be, as now, suffering by the 
onpeemas actions of these concerns. r 

e States must, if this amendment is made ‘‘ the law of the 
land,” be mute, and a deaf to, although they may hear, the 
wail of the against these combines. Or suppose again that 


Con, er to define these combines or to 
legislate them. Would not the 


against 
late on the subject at least be dou 
ordains that **shall have the power to define, regulate, 
prohibit, or dissolve trusts,” etc.? at powers do the States 
or are reserved to the States in this amendment? As the 
lawis, the sole power is ‘‘ reserved ” to the States to control internal, 
hoes or State commerce (154 U.S., 470). Can the States legislate 
This 


wer of the State to legis- 
ul, since this amendment 


when we remember that the existing Constitu- 


tion ondaine thas 


i 

inp Cah teeth Sacer aekok emdine 
su w ;an 

in or laws of any State to the contrary notwithstanding. 


alone would make the amendment “the 


This proposed 
law” of our entire domain, and if the power is given for 


to * 
what power isfeft by tain on 
you power 


Congress 
, prohibit, or dissolve trusts,” etc., 
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legislate, the legislation must be the same, otherwise they would 
** conflict.” 

Why have two laws for the same offense? 

Again, would not the courts of the United States and the several 
States conflict and clash? 

Do we want this? 

Again, suppose aparticular State, to cultivate some local indus- 
try, desired to incorporate a company and Congress shouid say no, 
or shoulddissolveit. Congress could, under this amendment. Do 
we want this? In such event the State would have to surrender. 
In short, this proposed amendment paralyzes and dwarfs the 
States, destroys local self-government, and inaugurates a ‘central- 
ized or imperial government in its stead, and that, too, when there 
is no necessity for it. Exercise the powers we have and enforce 
existing statutes, and amend them if necessary, and maintain 
local self-government that we set out to do more than a cen- 
tury ago. This is our plan, 

THE POWER OVER INTERSTATE AND FOREIGN COMMERCE AND WHAT 

CONGRESS HAS DONE TO PROHIBIT IT. 

Mr. Speaker, I contend that Congress now possesses all-sufticient 
right and power to ‘‘ regulate” or * prohibit” interstate commerce 
under the decisions of the Supreme Court of the United States. 
Having this prerogative, sovereign and complete within itself, we 
have only to invoke its full operation to destroy all * interstate ” 
trust commerce, of the evil of which the people rightfully com- 
plain. With Congress to paralyze, under its commerce power, 
all ‘‘ interstate” trust commerce, coupled with the anti-trust laws 
which the States have, or can enact and enforce, we will have all 
the anti-trust laws that we need throughout the broad domain of 
our fair country. These powers, Federal and State, fully in- 
voked and cooperating, will cover our entire domain and crush 
the trusts. We want the powers the Federal Government, States, 
and organized Territories have enforced, and if we then fail, a 
constitutional amendment can be enacted. 

The commerce power of Congress is found in section 8 of the 
Constitution, and ordains that— 

The Congress shall have the power to regulate commerce with foreign 
nations and amongst the several States and with the Indian tribes. 

The distinguished chairman of the committee reporting this 
bill [Mr. Ray of New York], in response to my inquiry to-day, 
said: 

Yes; Congress has full power to control interstate commerce. 

Let us see what laws Congress hus enacted not only regulating 
but prohibiting interstate and in#rnational commerce: 

1, The Wilson tariff law of 1894 prohibited the importation of 
convict-made goods in these words: 

That all goods, wares, articles, merchandise, manufactured wholly or in 
part in any foreign country by convict labor shall not be entitled to entry at 
any of the ports of the United States, and the importation thereof is hereby 
prohibited, ete. 

This prohibitory provision was carried into and is now a part 
of the Dingley tariff law. So in recent legislation both the ad- 
vocates of the Wilson tariff law—the Democrats—as well as of 
the Dingley tariff law—the Republicans--are coinmitted to the 
admission that Congress under its commerce power has the right 
to prohibit foreign commerce, and, as I will show later on, inter- 
state commerce, too. 

2. The old laws prohibiting commerce with France and Eng- 
land, known as the embargo acts, were held constitutional as a 
proper exercise of the commerce power of Congress. They were 

enerally discussed and approved in the Clark vs. Field case (143 

. S.), where the McKinley tariff law was brought in question. 
Mr. Cooley, on the oo es of the Constitution citing cases at 
page 70 ,says the embargo acts were a constitutional regulation of 
our commerce powers, and adds: 


The power that controls commerce from the very nature of things in- 
cludes the power to restrict and limit—to prohibit as to certain things and 
to suspend altogether when, for the time, it seems wise. It is a sovereign 
power and knows no limit. 


Again: 

The power to regulate commerce among the several States is granted to 
Con in terms as absolute as is the wa to regulate commerce with 
in 2 mates. (Brown vs. Houston, 114 U. 8., 622; Crutcher vs. Kentucky, 

.8., p. 47). 


8. Congress has prohibited commerce with the Indian tribes even 
within the limits of a State, and all manner of trade with them 
except by persons duly commissioned (act August 15, 1876), and 
has empowered the President to prohibit the introduction of cer- 
tain articles of commerce into Indian Territory (United States 
Revised Statutes, 2132), Congress has or the exportation 
of cattle from Indian Territory for trade (United States Revised 
Statutes, 2138) and the sale of liquors to Indians (ib., 2139). 

These laws have all been held constitutional, and the power is 
unquestionable. 

ef Justice Taney, in the celebrated license cases (5 Howard, 
504), enunciates the same doctrine: 


Congress, under its general power to regulate commerce with foreign na- 
tions, may prescribe what articles of merchandise shall be admitted and what 
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excluded, and may therefore admit or not, as it shall seem best, the importa- 
tion of ardent spirits. 


And in United States vs. Forty-three gallons of whisky, etc. (93 
United States, 188), it was likewise held that— 


Congress, under its constitutional powes to regulate commerce with the 
Indian tribes, may not only prohibit the unlicensed introduction and sale of 
spirituous liquors in the Indian country, but extend such prohibition to ter- 
ritory in proximity to that occupied by the Indians. 


os United States against Holliday (3 Wallace, 407) it was held 
that— 


The circuit courts of the United States have jurisdiction of the selling of 
ardent spirits to an Indian under the act of February 12, 1862. 

By that act Congress made it penal to sell spirituous liquors to an Indian 
under the charge of an Indian agent, although it was sold outside of any Indian 
reservation and within the limits of a State. The act is constitutional under 
the power to regulate commerce with the Indian tribes. 


We have seen from the cases above cited, based, as all our 
commerce law in question is, on the leading case of Gibbons 
vs. Ogden, (9 Wheaton), that the power to regulate interstate 
commerce is as complete as the power to regulate international 
commerce, and we see that Congress has the power, and has exer- 
cised it constitutionally, to actually prohibit international com- 
merce. 

Then why should Congress hesitate to prohibit interstate trust 
commerce? It clearly has that power and undertook to exercise 
it in the antitrust act of 1890. 

In the recent Pipe case (175 U. 8.), Justice Peckham, for the 
whole court, says: 


The reasons which may have caused the framers of the Constitution to 
repose the power to regulate interstate commerce in Congress do not, how- 
ever, affect or limit the extent of the power itseif. 

in Gibbons vs, Ogden (supra) the power was declared to be complate in 
itself, and to acknowledge no limitations other than are prescribed by the 
Constitution. 

Under this grant of power to Congress, that body, in our jud 
enact such legislation as shall declare void and prvhibit the 
any contract between individuals or corporations where the natural and 
direct effect of such a contract will be, when carried out, to directly, and 
not asa mere incident to other and innocent purposes, cee to any sub- 
stantial extent interstate commerce. (And when we speak of interstate we 
also include in our meaning fore commerce.) We do not assent to the 
correctness of the proposition that the constitutional guaranty of liberty to 
the individual to enter ito private contracts limits the power of Congress 
and prevents it from legislating upon the subject of contracts of the class 
mentioned. 

The power to regulate interstate commerce is, as stated by Chief Justice 
Marshall, full and complete in Congress, and there is no limitation in the 
graut of the power which excludes ve contracts of the uature in ques- 
tion from the jurisdiction of that body. Nor is any such limitation contained 
in that other clause of the Constitu@on which provides tat no person shall 
be deprived of life, liberty, or property without due process of law. 

om * * a * * 


ent, may 
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The provision in the Constitution does not, as we believe, exclude Con- 
gress from legislating with : d to contracts of the above nature while in 
the exercise of its constitutional right to regulate commerce among the 
States. On the contrary, we think the provision regarding the liberty of the 
citizen is, to some extent, limited by the commerce clause of the Constitu- 
tion, and that the power of to regulate interstate commerce com- 
prises the right to enact a law prohibiting the citizen from entering into 
those private contracts which directiy and substantially, and not merely 
indirectly, remotely, incidentally, and collaterally, regulate to a greater or 
less degree commerce among the States, 

We can not so enlarge the scope of the language of the Constitution re- 

arding the liberty of the citizen as to hold that it includes or that it was 
fn tendod to include a right to ea contract which in fact restrained and 
regulated interstate commerce, notwithstanding Congress, ing under 
the constitutional provision giving toit the power to regulate that commerce, 
had prohibited such contracts. 


We then see here, from the latest utterance, that Congress did 
‘‘ prohibit” interstate commerce trust combines, and that such a 
prohibition does not trench upon that liberty of the citizen the 
Constitution guarantees. In the other two leading cases—The 
United States against Joint Traffic Association (171 U. S., 505) 
and the Missouri transportation case (166 U. 8.)—the court holds 
that Congress has the power to prohibit interstate trust commerce 
which is interstate commerce, 

4. Congress has prohibited the importation of adulterated or un- 
wholesome food or drugs and other things injurious to health 
(acts August 30, 1890, March 2, 1897) and the importation and ex- 
portation of diseased cattle (act A t 30, = and interstate 
commerce in diseased live stock (act 29, 1884), and the expor- 
tation of slaughtered meat (act March 3, 1891). 

5. Congress has prohibited the immigration of idiots, insane per- 
sons, criminals, poly, ists, and Chinese (acts March 38, 1891, 
March 8, 1894, August 8, 1882, March 3, 1875). See the authorities 
touching upon these various acts and the power of Congress to 
enforce them in Desty's Federal Constitution, and Prentiss and 
Egan on the Commerce Clause of the Federal Constitution, page 


337, ete. 

6. Only a few days a: pie ge passed what is known as the 
Lacey bird bill, prohibiting the sale and transmission, of birds 
killed in a State prohibiting their killing, to another State, which, 
as the author of the bill, the nes pens from Iowa . Lacey], 
admitted in his speech, was upon the right of Congress to 
prohibit interstate commerce. 5 

7. Congress a few days ago passed a bill allowing the States to 
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prohibit the introduction of convict-made goods in the geyerg) 
States that may refuse their admission. ” 

8, In 1888, May 22 (REecorD, volume 92, page 4533), the Honsa 
by vote of 185 to 44, passed a bill prohibiting convict-made «,,,,.: 
from being shipped from one State toanother. Our most not.)), 
Republicans and Democrats in that Congress supported this mo ,.. 
ure—Mr, Speaker HENDERSON, President McKinley, Represey+.. 
tives Grow, Grout, Hopkins, CANNON, DALZELL, Brown of ()));,, 
Dingley, Senator Burroveus, Senator Gear, Senator L»)..,’ 
Senator Mason, and many leading Democrats. a 

Now, in the face of the action of Congress here shown for ovo» 
a hundred years in prohibiting—not simply regulating, but yy. 
hibiting—international and interstate commerce, can any {);. 
minded man halfway patriotic longer dispute that Congress }),, 
the power to prohibit interstate and international commer: 
For a hundred years Congress has enacted such legislation, 
the court has uniformly upheld such laws. 

Why, then, should not Congress prohibit interstate trust com. 
merce? 

The Democrats will when they get into power, March noxt. 
Congress with the full power to regulate commerce, why do wo 
need an amendment to the Constitution tocontrol in‘ ate com- 
merce, unless we desire to crush and paralyze Stat. ».ghts and 
turn over all the power that now exists in the State tu Congress’ 
We have lived happily for more than a century under our dual 
form of government, Congress having certain granted powers aid 
those necessarily implied to execute these grants, with all {hoe 
other powers and rights reservéd to the States and the people by 
the express words of the Constitution. Even if this amendment 
were offered in good faith, I would oppose it, because Congress has 


} 
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full power to controll interstate commerce and the States hay, 
the balance of the power to legislate on State commerce, and most 
of them have done so or will do so, and those who refrain can lear 
the ills that follow such an omission until they are whipped into 
active concert with their sister States. 

Tennessee has drastic anti-trust laws enacted by and vigorously 
enforced by Democratic officers. Under this law, in recent years, 
we have crushed a coal combine, an ice trust, a patent-medicine 
trust, and possibly others I do not now recal], while amongst the 
first cases under the anti-trust act of 1890 was one wherein J udze 
Key, a Democrat, dissolved a coal combine in Nashville, Tenn., 
while the Addyston Pipe case was begun in Chattanooga by a Dem- 
ocratic district attorney under the direction of the Cleveland Ad- 
ministration. 

Every Democrat in Tennessee is proud of the anti-trust record 
of her Democrats. Every Democrat in Congress from Tennessee 
in 1890 voted for the anti-trust act, improperly named ‘‘Sherman 
law,” drafted by Senator Edmunds, except one section by Senator 
Vest, as Senator Vest informed me a few days ago, and every 
Democrat in Con s from Tennessee to-day will vote against 
this constitutional amendment and for the amendments of | 
minority to the Littlefield bill in their efforts to perfect that meas- 
ure, which is a step in the right direction, and then, if they fuil, 
will, as a unit, support the Littlefield bill. That bill contains 
several provisions that I suggested in a bill filed January 3, i\\\, 
and in two aneoreee in this House, suggesting in them, as [ pro- 
posed in my bill, amendments to the present anti-trust law. \ly 
suggestions were these: 


REPUBLICANS ADOPT THE ANTI-TRUST SUGGESTIONS OF DEMOCRATS 


1. That interstate and State trusts and monopolies be exc) led 
from the use of the mails in the transaction of their business, | ust 
as we did in the Louisiana Lottery and other cases. This Dill 
only excludes trusts found guilty under the Federal law—bui a 

halfway invocation of this postal power. 

2. That the = be given the right to go before our grand 
juries and indict these objectionable trusts and combines and to 
enjoin or sue them for damages, with reasonable attorney fecs if 
successful in the civil cases. 

3. That the district Federal judges be required to specially in- 
struct the grand juries on this law at each term of court. 

4. That the testimony given before grand juries should be 


er 

The Littlefield bill was not introduced until April 7, 19) — 
nearly three months after my bill—and these four suggestioi. o! 
mine were made amendments thereto by the committee report.0g 
it, and yet that bill is contended by the Republicans to be a |-«- 
publican measure! I intended to introduce certain amendimecits 
to the anti-trust act of 1890 and did soall the more gladly that tue 


distinguished gentleman from Ohio (Mr. GROSVENOR), on Dece!- 
ber 15 in Bis in this House challenged the Democrts 
to propose in any amendment to thatlaw. His challeie 


was so framed as to practically dare the Democrats to sugyes! * 
ee e amendment, believing, as he clearly did, thst 
w 
The 


was 
weakness of that law is gi the imperial power 


to the -General to say when and not suits should 











be filed against the combines reprehended by that law. My sug- 


gestions cure that. The people and not the Attorney-General 
only, with this bill a law, have a right to enforce the law by in- 
junction, indictment, and suits for damages. 

In my January 19, 1900—over two months before the 
Littlefield bill was introduced—I said: 


Section 1 says if certain concerns or persons “are associated or combined 
for any one or either or all of the owas purposes,’ naming them, and in 
addition have used the mail to transact their business, the Federal grand 
jury finds a true bill and enforces the law against them, as in any other 

inal case. 
oes 8 gives the right to the humblest man in this lan 1 to go before the 
ard jury, and gives the aery the right to summon him before the grand 
jury for the purpose of finding a true bill against the violator of this statute: 

One of the weaknesses of the present anti-trust law, Mr. Chairman, is that 
it puts it entirely in the hands of the Attorney-General of the United States 
to say when suits shall be filed against trusts. By my bill I put it in the 
hands of the rea of this country to say when it shall operate. They are 
the ones whosuffer. Theyare the victims. [ put itin the handsof the plain 

ople of this country—our Federal grand jurors—I put it in the hands of 
the Attorney-General and the Federal judge in the district where the trust 
is,and the le can go before the grand jury and say,“ Here is A, B & Co., 
a trust.” Prey find whether it is or not a trust formed for any one, either, 
or all the pesporse named in section 1; and if they find it is a trust, they ask, 
“Did it send its letters through the mail?” 

If the grand jury find that it has done so, they find a true bill, and then 
they go before a jury of the country, a jury of their peers, and there the case 
is tried. If they find that it is a trust formed for any one, either, or all the 

urposes and that it used the mail in transacting its business, it is 
found guilty and fined $5,000 or imprisoned one year. I am tired of this one- 
man Government; I am t of the Attorney-General of the United States— 
1 do not care whether he is Mr. Olney or Mr. Griggs, I do not care whether 
he is that greatest of patriots, William Jennings Bryan; it Attorney-General, 
I would op) ans it in his hands eqeenrery—to say whether or not 
the trusts ahall prosecuted or arraigned by the injunctive process in the 


courts. : 

Sir, there has never yet been m pemety for the trust evil suggested that 
its apologists did not pick a flaw in it. ey masquerade as friends of the 
peop exclaiming, ** Trusts are a bad _ lot, but this is not the 
way togetatthem.” Any way is the wrong way. The great nullifying de- 
feck in law of 1890 was doubtless injected into it by the friends of the trust 
for the exact it has served—to nullify the act. It leaves its execu- 
tion and the fost tution of actions solely to the Attorney-General,and the 
Attorney-General does not see proper to do it, and so there you are. Itisa 
dead letter, utterly and absolutely useless and of no avail, because its execu- 
tion rests with one man who does not see prover to enforce it. 

My bill addresses itself specifically to this great defect. I have seen this 
bill criticised for that, it was said, it throws upon postmasters and carriers 
the onus of determining what is a trust, and I admit the criticism would be 
fatal if it were well founded; but nowhere in the bill is such duty imposed. 
On the other hand, the inhibitions, penalties, and maledictions of the bill are 
all leveled at the person who misuses the mail, and postmasters are not com- 
manded to out or refuse mail until the fact that it isssent by a trust 
is established by the court. Its mandates are addressed to courts and juries 
and not to postmasters. 

The Federal ju are required to give it in special charge to other grand 
juries, and the j 
the doors of 


and are heard 


are given inguisitorial power to ferret them out, and 
‘roums are set ajar to citizens to lod complete, whomso- 
us the path is so open and easy and straight to conviction 
trust or person will dare to take the risk. It eliminates this one-man 
pews It relegates tse enforcement of it back to the people themselves, 
y belon: 
billenforces itself its terrorsand the care and certainty with which 
ed by bringing the courts into use, and by the invitations 


it ex to ci to cooperate with the courts, and the power it confers 
7 grand ao to ferret out and compel information. Our entire system 
rests upon the probity and effectiveness of the 


criminal jurisprudence 
grand jury. It stands between the people and the lawbreaker with drawn 
sword, the of the one and the terror of the other; it is hoary with 
age, and is the wisest and surest and most effective of all the instrumentali- 
designed for the ion of society and the suppression of vice, and 
this bill predicates i inthe impregnable and unimpregnable strength and 
a of this old-time grand-jury system that has never failed in any other 
of crime to fully meet the exigencies and demands of the case. 


And again I said April 23 on the same point this : 


I have before stated that the t weakness in the Sherman anti-trust 
law is this: That the gore meral of the United States has the sole 
power to say when suits shall be instituted these concerns and when 
they shall not. If he had the disposition to vigorously insist on this preroga- 
not the time. was never inten to be a one-man gov- 

t is one man, it is true, but his powers are limited 

largel —absolutely in some matters—by Congress, an 
the aiena, But as the law is, the Attorney-General has 
too much power it should be changed, even if no other legislation is had. 

Tam ——— tting it in the yous of any one man, I would not care 
if it was himself, ey when and whether or not suits 
against trusts be filed. I want the right given to the people, the suf- 
tering the people who are the victims of these n ious concerns, 

to criminal courts, the Federal courts, and say: * Here 
grinding me to death and I have not the money to cmplog 8 

Reeal een » a lawsuit; I have not the railroad fare to e 
ul t at Washington to see the Attorney-General about my 

I vagy to give the right to the plain people, who are the sufferers. 


DEMOCRATS SPOKE AND VOTED FOR ANTI-TRUST ACT OF 1890. 
from Maine [Mr. LitTLEFiELD] has cited the 


upon a question of ‘‘ consideration,” immediately pre- 
the vote which passed the t anti-trust law in the 


June 20, 1890, as the o tion of the Demozrats 
to that ba He also lee ie pik enone on that occa- 


sion as evidence of the fact that the Democrats o the bill, 
and to tell the House that Mr. Enloe himself voted for the 
bill. : ten minutes of the time he made the remark. Mr, 


an amendment to the Constitution, without 
at, but the Republicans had killed it 
of Congress was not then clear 
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nor fully understood, And now, when the power is full, clear, 
anc complete, madeso by the recent decisions of the Supreme Court 
of the United States that Congress can even “‘ prohibit ” interstate 
and foreign trusts and combines (Pipe Case), the Republicans 
want—in bad faith, 1 charge—a constitutional amendment giving 
Congress a power it already possesses, and an evil addition. 

Notwithstanding the fact that the anti-trust bill passed by a 
vote of ‘*240 to 0” within the same hour that the other vote was 
taken, and that not a single Democrat voted against it, the gentle- 
man would have the country believe that the Democrats opposed 
the bill because they voted against ‘‘ consideration,” but the facts 
do not sustain him. 

TRUST BILL FINALLY PRESENTED TO THE HOUSE AND SENATE 
SAID AND VOTE. 

The trust bill was presented to the House under a conference re- 
port, and it became a question of order whether or not it super- 
seded the regular order. The regular order was the “silver bill;” 
and when it was proposed to sidetrack that for the trust bill, Mr. 
Bland raised the question of ‘‘ consideration,” and the Democrats 
voted with him. 

It was not because any single one of them opposed the trust bill, 
but because they favored the silver bill above all things and were 
not willing to see it displaced for any reason. The great silver 
champiou, whose spirit has now passed into the unknown, but 
whose patrictic virtues abide with us still, never, on any occasion, 
at any time, for any reason, wavered in his allegiance to the prin- 
ciple of which he was the ablest and most conspicuous exemplar, 
and he was on guard upon that eventful day, as he ever was, to see 
that no opportunity slipped that gave a chance to enact it into 
law. And then, and upon all other occasions before and since. 
the Democrats loyally followed him, but not one of them uttered 
a word against the trust bill and not one of them voted against it. 

The REcoRD utterly refutes the gentleman’s assertions, and to 
decide it all I quote Mr. Bland’s own language after the vote on 


WHAT WAS 


consideration was taken. He said: 
I regret that the amendments that the House put upon the bill were 
stricken out; and while I fear the bill in its present shape is not what its 


friends expect of it, I shall cheerfully vote for it.¢1 raised the question of 
consideration simply for the purpose of going to th@ Speaker's table and tak- 
ing up the silver bill. Iam not opposed to the bill itself. 

That is, not opposed to the anti-trust bill. He and other lead- 
ing Democrats had made many speeches in the House and Senate 
for the bill and proposed several amendments to broaden and 
strengthen the act, but they were defeated by a Republican House 
ard Senate. 

I call attention of the country to the fact that Mr. Bland then 
gave notice that the Republicans in conference had emasculated 
the bill. And then I call attention of the country to the further 
conspicuous fact that the act under Republican administration has 
been almost a dead letter. Were the Republicans sincere then; 
else why did they emascuiate it? Have they ever been sincere; 
else why have they refused to execute the act? The history of 
the act, both in its inception and its execution, has proven the 
utter insincerity of the Republican party in its pretended opposi- 
tion to trusts, and the inevitable supposition is that this measure 
we are considering is a premeditated pretense, a studied decep- 
tion, a foreordained fraud, and that the Republican party never 
has and never will sincerely offer harm to the trusts. 


HOUSE PROCBEDINGS ON PASSAGE OF ANTI-TRUST ACT OF 1800. 


Mr. Stewart of Vermont. Mr. Speaker, I desire to submit the following 
conference report. 

Mr. BLAND. I desire to raise a question of order. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Vermont presents a conference report. 

Mr. BLAND. The question simply is, Whether under the rules bills are now 
in order to be reported from the Speaker's table? 

The SPEAKER. The conference report takes precedence of even a motion 
to adjourn. 

Mr. BLAND. Mr. Speaker, I raise the question of consideration 

The SPEAKER. The conference report must first be read. 

Mr. BLAND. I raise the question of consideration. 

The SpRAKER. Precisely; but the House must know what it is asked to 
consider. ) 

Mr. Stewart of Vermont. Let me say to the gentleman from Missouri 
that it will take but a moment. I hope it will be read. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will read the conference report. 


The report was read, signed on — of the House by E, B, 
Taylor, J. W. Stewart, both Republicans, and D, B, Culberson, 
Democrat. 

Mr. BLAND. Now, Mr. Speaker, I raise the question of consideration, in 


order to go to the Speaker's table and take up the silver bill. 
Mr. STEWART. On that I demand the yeas and nays. 


And the House, by an aye and nay vote of 144 to 103, not voting 
80, refused to consider the silver bill, and then took up and passed 
the anti-trust act of 1890 by a vote of ‘‘ 242 yeas; nays 0.” 


Mr. CuLBERSON of Texas, Will the gentleman [Mr. Stewart of Vermont] 
permit me to make a statement? 

Mr. Stewart of Vermont. pentadaly. 

Mr. CULBERSON of Texas. Mr. Speaker, I desire to state to the House that 
IT rise simply to state that we agree to this report because it is in compliance 
with the fnstractions of the Houses. fatty seats} thought the amendment 
originally made by the House was desirable, but the House having instructed 
otherwise, I agree to this report in accordance with that instruction. 

Mr. BLAND. I would like to make a statement. 
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Mr. Srewart of Vermont. I will yield the floor for a question. 
Mr. Buanp. I only want a minute in which to make a statement. 

Mr. Srewakrt of Vermont. Very w 

Mr. BLAND. I regret that the amendments that the House 
were stricken out; and while I fear the bill in its presess pe not what 
its friends expect of it, 1 shall cheerfully vote for it. I raised the question of 
consideration simply for the purpose of going to the Speaker's table and 
taking a bill. Iamnot opposed tothe billiteelf. [Cries of ** Vote!" 
Tote! . 


Mr. StEwant of Vermont. As there seems to be no disposition, or at least 
Iam not advised of any disposition, to discuss the bill, I will ask for a vote. 
* * a . - * > 

Mr. Kerr (Republican) of Iowa. I think it will o> a t deal. 
The gentleman from Texas { Mr. Sapeneen) very trul that this was an 
une plored field; that this was new legislation; that it was a case which de- 
manded that the Government should declare the law, and that out of that 
deciaration of the law would be evolved decisions of the court, which 
would settle the question and determine the extent of our control over the 
subject. When the gentleman from Texas made that statement he had the 
approval, I believe, of every gentieman on this side of the House, and also a 
number of gentlemen on the other side. 

Mr. EXLOE prageatonen from Lowa [Mr. Kerr] saysthat the gentleman 
from Texas {Mr. Culberson] stated that this bill was the complete exer- 
cise of the powers of the Federal Government under the Constitution to con- 
trol trusts. If I remember the statement of the tleman from Texas cor 
rectly it was that this bill was the exercise of all the constitutional er 
that Congress had except the power to repeal the duties which pro these 
Le a and I would like to ask the gentleman from Iowa a question on that 
point 

* . - . . * * 

Mr. Kerr of Iowa. But oqephety knows they were in existence. As to 
hearing of them, we have only much about trusts since the Democratic 
began to think that ae could make political capital out of that ques- 


on Re : 
Mr. Exnvoz You heard oF then. when Mr. Cleveland said that they were 
, and when Mr. Blaine that they were private 


utu the bili 


all over this count: 








affairs, with which the Government had nothing to do. 
YEAS—242. 
Abbott, Cowles, Lacey. Richardson, 
Adams, Crain, La Follette, Rife, 
Alderson, Crisp, Laidlaw, Robertson, 
Alien, Mich. Culberson, Tex. Lane, Rockwell, 
Anderson, Kans. Culbertson,Pa. Lanham, Rowell, 
Anderson, Miss. Cummings, Laws, Rowland, 
Arnold, Cutcheon, 1, Rusk, 
Atkinson, W. Va. Lehibach, Russell, 
Baker, Davidson, Lester, Ga. Sanford, 
Bankhead, De * Lester, Va. Sayers, 
— 3 ‘ Lewis, Scull, 
rnes, Jolliver, Lind, Sherman, 
Bartine, Dannell, Lodge, rey. 
Beckwith, Dunphy, ese Ss, 
Beiden, clliott, Smith, Ml. 
Belknap, i Mansur, Smith, W. Va. 
Bergen, Enloe, Martin, Smyser, 
Bingham, Evans, McAdoo, Snider, 
aaocnard, Ewart, McClammy, Spinola, 
Bliss, Finley, McComas, Shesneee 
Boatner, Fithian, McCormick, Stephenson, 
Flick, McCreary, Stewart, a 
Boutelie, McKenna, Stewart, Tex. 
Bowden, Forman, McKinley, Stewart, Vt 
Breckinridge, Ark. Forney, McMillin, Stivers, 
Breckinridge, Ky. Fowler, McRae, Stockdale, 
Brewer, Frank, Miles, Stone, Ky. 
Brickner, Funston, Milis, Choma. 0. 
Brookshire, Gear, Moffitt, Struble, 
Brosius, Geissenhainer, Mon > Stump, 
Brown,J. B. Gest, Moore, N. Sweney, 
Browne, Va. Gibson, Moore, ‘Tarsney 
qpannee. Seka, More Taylor, iD 
uc fe Goodn Thomas, 
Buchanan, Va. G Morrow, Tillman, 
Buckalew, Grimes, orse, Townsend, Colo. 
Bullock, Grosvenor, Mudd ‘Tracey, 
Bunn, Hall, Niedringhaus, Tucker, 
Burrows, Hensbrough, Norton ‘Turner, Ga. 
eee. Hare, — wee 
utterworth, f andever, 
i co soak toe 
we ynes, P 
Campbeil, > Osborne, Walker, Mass. 
Candler, Mass. Hem . Owen, Ind. Wallace, N. Y. 
pn pen. iL. one! Wheeler, Ala. 
riton, enderson, Iowa Parre Whiting, 
Carter, Henderson, N.C. Paynter, Whitthorne, 
Cara Pa Wickham, 
Caswe Hermann, Peel, Wike, 
Ghent Hil Pen Willeor 
Gianoutn ine, Williams, 1 
Siemen . 
Clunie, Kelley Wi Ohio 
bb, Kennedy, +R 
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M . Peters, Skinner, Walker, Mo 
McCarthy, Phelan, Stahinecker, Wollaes. bo. : 
McCord, Pierce, Seomentee. Washington 
McDuffie, Price, Taylor, E.B. Watson, 
Milliken, eacuenbush, Taylor, D1 Wheeler, Mi 
Morgan, andall, Taylor, Tenn. Wiley, 

Ma z, y, ‘Thompson, Ww Wa 
Nute, Reyburn, Townsend, Pa. Yardley, 
O'Donnell, Rogers, Turner, N.Y. oder. 
O’Ferrall, Sawyer, Van ‘ 

Outhwaite, Scranton, Waddill, 

Payne, Seney, e, 


Senate proceedings when the anti-trust act passed. No «i 
No opposition. All the Recorp contains is that the conf 
report on the measure was submitted and “the report was c 
curred in.” (CONGRESSIONAL REcoRD, volume 109, page (2) 


TARIFF 18 THE MOTHER OF TRUSTS. 


If the proposition that protection “‘is the mother of trusts” 
needed testimony to prove it, I might cite innumerable with sse; 
selected from the greatest of Republican statesmen. Tho state 
ment, however, is a maxim within itself and carries its own dep. 
onstration on its face. 

Under the Democratic tariff of 1846 the rate of duty was a}jou: 
25 per cent, and we had then no trusts, This tariff gave us ay 
overflowing Treasury and the Democrats reduced in it 1857 to ay 
average of about 20 cent, and we still had no trusts. Mr. 
Blaine said “ the tariff of 1857 was the lowest we ever had since 
1812,” in his Twenty Years in Congress. From 1846 to 18\\) we 
had low tariffs, the free coinage of both gold and silver, with iho 
Democrats in power and Whigs to assist them, but no trusts at 
any time. Mr. Havemeyer, as I shall show, says: 

re is bly not an industry that res a tection of moro thar 

aaa. so 
says he, 

to an industry not exceeding 10 cent all menace of 

ws. ete et unity would cease. eet am 

A 10 per cent tariff would cure, then, the trust evii and in proof 
of this we see under a 25 and 20 cent tariff we had no trusts 
because we had foreign competition. ‘The mother of trusts is 
the customs tariff bill,” says Mr. Havemeyer, and I may add, 
under the Dingley tariff the ad valorem per cent of tariff duties 
is 54.66, plus the war rate, which I can not state, 

Are we surprised that trusts are giants and are plundering the 

ple, making Presidents, controlling Congress, running Kepub- 
oon conventions, destroying the Constitution, and making slavis 
in Porto Rico and tomake more inthe Philippines? Under 
our low tariffs everybody was am ye and happy. 

Mr. Blaine, in his Twenty Years in Congress, said: 

The business of the country was ina flourishing condition [under tlicse low 
tariffs), and in 1857 all parties acquiesced in them. 

Senator ALLISON, March 24, 1870, said: 
icoatee are great Siar at cae, on Siete nine 
any that we ever had. 

Mr. Garfield, in this House in 1878, said: 

The decade from 1850 to 1860 was one of general prosperity. 


But under the civil-war tariff and succeeding Republican tariffs 
gigantic combines, trusts, and corporations arose and pillave the 
people, justas President Jackson said in his farewell acidress thoy 
o. President Cleveland and the Democrats charge: their 
breastworks. This charge turned the Democrats out and turned in 

i ison, who abode with. nieasure amongst these \u!- 

President Cleveland and a Democratic Congress for the first 
time in thirty years took chargeoftheGovernment. They reduced 
the tariff to an average ad valorem per cent of 40.19 and enacted 
2 - in the tariff act patent at the cong law. 

anti-trast provision, without any change rengthen vi, was 
reenacted in the present Dingley law, and appears to be a dei! 
letter under the Administration. ded that imports 
on the free list 
is no evidence 
that the President wants to know such a fact or has turne! !)'s 
enforce this law, though it is his duty under the Cons''- 
tution and his oath to see that all laws are faithfully execui«. 
We have seen that low tariffs prevent trusts, and that high tariffs 
are Bea meatier ote ea resent law was reduced to an 
average ad v per cen 
become h 


. Hayemeyer says trusts w1!! 
or at 


Shall we do it? The Deimo- 
The ane say no, and proved this by not 


with more expert oe of his subject than did Mr. Have- 
meyer. He is one of the few greatest of all the beneficiaries 0! 
and he has invoked its aid especially in creat 


of a 


the ll 
trusts. He speaks with exac,ieral, expert know sage a from 
a standpoint of actual verification, demonstraticu. 
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Ho sums it all up in the comprehensive phrase, “ Tariff is the |. 


mother of trusts.” , 
Mr. Havemeyer, with a lavish array of argument, based upon 
long personal experience, says: 


The mother of all trusts is the customs tariff bill. The existing bill and 
the preceding one have been the occasion of the formation of all the large 
trusts with very few exceptions, inasmuch as they provide for an inordinate 
protection to all the interests of the country—sugar refining excepted. Eco- 
nomic advantages incident to the consolidation of large interests in the same 
lineof business are a great incentive to their formation, but these bear a very 
insignificant proportion to the advantages granted in the way of protection 
under the customs tariff. 

There probably is not an industry that requires a protection of more than 
10 per cent ad valorem, and it is to obtain what is provided over such per- 
tariff that leads to the formation of what are commonly spoken 
of as With a protection to an industry not exceeding 10 per cent, 
all menace of trusts to the community would cease. 

+ * fe * . 


a . 

In fact. the tariff bill clutches the people by the throat, and then the gov- 
ernors and the attorneys-general of the several States take action, not inst 
the —_ but against the machinery which the people employ to rifle the 
public's 

* t * 


a * * 
I repeat that all this agitation - ay trusts is against merely the busi- 
ness machinery employed to take from the public what the Government in 
its tariff laws says it is proper and suitable they should have. It is the Gov- 
ernment, through its tariff laws, which plunders the people, and the trusts, 
ete., are merely the machinery [for doing it. 

* * * * * * * 

The true “communism of pelf” is the customs tariff bill. It says to the 
people, ** Here is the law we have enacted for yourrobbery. Donot complain 
of it, but do your utmost to attack and injure the machinery engaged in ex- 
tracting from_you what we legislate shall be taken from you. 

“Keep up the clatter while the voters on the tariff bill take advantage of 
the noise to enact laws that cause your impoverishment and thus contribute 
to the eres sr avarice of the few.” (See Hearings before Industrial Com- 
mission, 


I here give a table showing the imports under the Wilson tariff 
law in 1896 and the Dingley tariff law for 1897: 











; Ad valo- 
Values. Duties. Tenn. 
| | Per cent. 
Wilson law, 1896........... ienbpeqene \$387, 579, 729. 26 |$155, 763, 251. 80 40.19 
DE FE etic codec ceeess an<~ 495, 204, 550. 94 | 270, 694, 274. 25 54. 66 


I submit this table in full: 


[Democratic Campaign Book, 1898, page 195. ] 
Table of imports under the Wilson law, 1896, and the Dingley law, 1897. 





































Schedules. | Values. Duties. | Ad valo- 
sei i 
A.—Chemicals, oils, and paints: | Percent. 
1896... 220 cweseunaseus secceee--s---.| $19, 004,087.69 | $5, 619,239.63 | 28. 53 
in, sence 27, 408, 587.84 | 8,423,084. 54 30. 67 
B.--Earths, earthenware, and glass- 
ware: 
Law 160i 22-7 a oa soorsrsco1 | ws amlasor | aay 
Eh nti nanccase , 878. ‘ 52.47 
C.—Metals, and manufactures of: , 
Sa cig Stns ewace- 84, 626,137.81 | 13,196, 416. 20 88. 11 
aN aces 35, 511,208.00 | 17,487,482. 09 49, 24 
D.—Wood, and manufactures of: 
i a swee 2, 446, 458. 98 605, 749. 27 24.76 
a Law BOOT once nnnnnavnccnennoneee-e- 13, 953,595.19 | 2,439, 936.99 17.49 
Bare cnen pasiiedtasice in 73,one,ei1-78 | 20,910, 708.55 | 40.04 
Se nelle titains oneone 7 , 207, 642. 74.16 
F.—Tobacco, and manufactures of: ; ae ; 
ee eR eEt| ews) Me 
G.—Agricultiiral products and pro- ater ) 
visions: 
7, 727, 614. 69 22.44 
14, 587, 601. 31 38. 42 
6, 935, 648. 08 61. 54 
8, 160, 126. 73 68. 83 
iat cnesiccananpibi 9,311,701. 76 43.75 
3-H ees ae 11, 134, 764.08 62. 33 
‘factures of: 
SO EE 12, 018, 082. 78 40.38 
Re ioais ces snkst ucacee- 19, 872, 575. 82 45.18 
aa manufactures of: ieleenions be 
re ee , 673, 686. 86.5 
L.—Silk and silk goods: ” 
thet a maa a 12, 504, 006. 17 46.96 
Law ESTERS Sea RR 14, 221, 264. 82 53.41 
M.—Pulp, papers, : 
PROD gpaneesceseesenennncecoeeress 1,242, 198.92 | 28.18 
KN. : ee Girt rrecmeenrennnne == wien , 697, 086. 35 . 30 
PP tLasdethageditnmesess cccuca 10, 685, 995. 22 24.79 
Law itil lihine dssineses 18, 214, 873. 64 23. 35 
ES 155, 763, 251. 80 40.19 
Pa 270, 604, 274. 25 54. 66 





a 
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{Democratic Campaign Book, 1898, page 175.] 


Statement of the articles on which the duty assessed is jrom 60 to over 100 per 
cent, by groups; from 50 to 75 per cent, from 75 to 100 per cent, and those 
paying 100 per cent and over 


Articles. Per cent. 





Articles paying from 50 to 75 per cent. 


Shemicals, oils, and paints: 





ina hbdtivadduddcutiodeusceccence< ws weenie dont 71.22 
i ee os enlebidiibb ined ewnanelvieee 71.48 
Collodion and all compounds -................. .....--.---.. 70. 42 
Coloring for brandy, wine, eto. . ..... ...... ..cececccceccccccccs 50 
Copperas, or sulphate of iron ...... ...... ...... ......-----s 62.50 
IS LEE LE LLL LET LLL LE I 53. 16 
IRL bi inn tacihss cunhe bebshs eaves ecetinacninitaleses 53. 48 
ES ins oncckncuenentacude cbahvibescsboasce 53. 51 
slat uiludie gvenesscccees 55. 55 
I et muebe 61.05 
Whiting and paris white, Gry 2c... 22... cccccc ccccce ccccceccces 69.19 
i Si nk coke cenbbaiebabecnebos ; ; 87.50 
Lead, acetate of, brown.......... .......«-....-.-.- , ‘ 62.50 
Preparations, medicinal, of which alcohol is a component part 70. 51 
Preparations used as applications to, etc................... 50 
Santonen, and all salts thereof, etc. ..... 2.2.2.6... Sennen neues | 67. 27 
I aa benned obs Mw) 
Soda— 
aw sem tncenpinil yale Gadekde 57.70 
eae. ool | SL esieedendbenceebuneeeses a +. 00 
Vanillin ...........-- dames « ee te Rr beak ) 
Earths, earthenware, and glassware: 
as I SIE UI, wn Scncee occecu cecesucecesesesapnes | ao 
Glass and glassware— 
Bottles and vials, flint and lime, filled 
I BP i onc c neue woccenedanegece 62.50 
Holding not more than | pintand not less than } pint....| 65. 22 
Bottles and vials, green and colored, filled— 
ie i einnicliuete guamibdmas 66. 66 
Holding not more than 1 pint and not less than } pint 71.43 
Glassware, all other, plain, green, ete ......................-. 6 
Artieles of glass, cut, engraved, painted, etc. ............... 60 
Decanters, or other Vessels, Otc... 2... 0. cc ccec cccn ceccee cocene 60 
Bottles, cut, engraved, painted, etc....................-..... 60 
ee un. ncn dilleedsadhmbvdces essence eoccec 60 
Porcelain or opal glassware............ twte SS a ea 60 
Cylinder and crown glass, polished, above 24 by 30 and not 
a i nanan one nel ahbbine ead 63. 58 
Plated glass, fluted, rolled, etc., all above 24 by 60inches.....| 74.17 
Cylinder and crown glass, polished, silvered, above 24 by 50 | 
and not above 24 by 60 inches ................-.-......--- 51. 96 
Cylinder and crown glass, polished, unsilvered, when ground, 
obscured, ete., above 24 by 30 and not above 24 by 60 inches ___| 59. 83 
Cylinder and crown glass, polished, silvered, when ground, 
obscured, etc., above 24 by 30 and not above 24 by 60 inches 54. 67 
Plate glass, cast, polished, silvered, when ground, obscured, 
ete., above 24 by 30 and not above 24 by 60 inches ..............! 53. 65 
Marble and stone: 
Marble— 
Veined marble, sawed or dressed, eto. ...................... 67.54 
Manufactures of marble ....... . ..... .....222--00 ccceeeeess 50 
I oes oo ds odnce dcabuce cocnes cone deceecees 60 
Manufactures of alabaster. .............. 50 
Manufactures of jet...................... A i Uidiskddligmees 50 
Freestone, granite, etc., hewn, dressed, etc .................--. 50 
Metals, and manufactures of: 
Iron or steel— 
Boiler and other plate iron, iron or steel, valued above « 
cent and not above 2 cents per pound............ . 61. 70 
Sheets of iron or steel, common or black, thinner than No 
BS WEG GOUES « .. 0-22-22 2 nnn. enone ee eseocncees ok j 55. 07 
Sheets of iron or steel, galvanized, thinner than No. 20 and 
not thinner than No. 25 wire gauge.............--..... 67.57 
Sheets and plates, pickled or cleaned by acids, ete.— 
Thinner than No. 20 and not thinner than No. 25 wire 
PRED cnecns « 0005s ccncse 408060 coccce oonese cvcecbeesscs 0c 62. 11 
Thinner than No. 25 wire gauge..................- 70.41 
Sheets and plates of iron or steel, pickled or cleaned by | 
acid, cold rolled, smoothed, etc | 
Thinner than No. 20 and not thinner than No. 25 wire | 
TT A hidd td Shbdiibeins db008e 0 cbedncssaen sconsesateeces | 73. 80 
Thinner than No. 25 wire gauge.......................-...| 70.43 
Tin plates— 
zighter than 63 pounds per 100 square feet ................. | 64. 88 
Ee ead ek. LE ook na ccobbacnbibegates 69.08 
Wire, round iron, or steel— 
Smaller than No. 16 wire gauge ....... sella sedate nent ddentis | 55. 29 
Cutlery— | 
Penknives or pocket knives, valued at more than 90 cents | 
and not exceeding 50 cents per dozen. .............. 66. 67 
Scissors and shears, valued at more than 50 cents and not 
more than $1.75 per dozem...... ...... ...........--.. 54. 63 
Table and carving knives and forks.................. 5b 
Files, file blanks, rasps, and floats, 4inches in length and under 57. 87 
Firearms— : 

Shotguns, etc., valued at not more than $10 each. ......- 50 
Shotguns, sporting, breeshloading, etc ..............-....--.. oo 
Nails, wire, made of wrought iron or steel. ...... ...0..----.-..--| 60.22 
nd) ls aclaeebeskeddid wheted douveceesecese t 50. 49 
Umbrella and parasol ribs, stretcher frames, etc. ................ 50 

Miscellaneous metals and manufactures of — 
PE, BD LODPORS 2 pcscwnsces dtbwessccoutinseesoccsse seeses 74. 22 
nh Si ID acc dbebucabanbecconsdecceschuecccedus 58. 24 
Lead: Sheets, pipes, shot, ete.... ...... 2-22-0000 -0--00 --- 70. 66 
TO TROON 36 2000 ccccec cesses s crce concce cocced seeee scoccesevceces 62. 30 
ne, old and worn out, etc ............ 61.34 

Sugar: | 
Cane, above No. 16 Dutch standard... ...............--..+---+.--- 74.06 

Sugar eandy and confectionery -..... ......-~-<+.0+<<0000-seneeeees | 50 
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Statement of the articles on which the duty assessed, etc.—Continued. 











Articles. 
Articles paying from 50 to 75 per cent—Continued. 
Agricultural products and provisions: 
NE sida iicdik parce eniiatintitacte incited itt a iat einai 
TTI nth behind innctnenshsing wedadlienndaGdeeipieaibaaiimmeintabine 
Cabbages.......... sebsenerendain natin tis eilintinaitin sanincitiiaitien turiilai needs dae 
_ ge Steal aubiansehmetemienilinabatiinadiinndineaied hdiabedtcntientiheaed 
EN ao cemeencoesecoece cascee Opes GOosseooenencaccesocooccestnces o00e 
Ho ~ad eaee ams oT ainentaes tatiana imnhaenttdieiteeetiemmetiadacedl 
a a a il nt aoedinenninpaumedeaaemmeme 
Nuts— 
Almonds shelled - wnaiee oemianamianmnianindiinednans 
Seaneet: and walnuts, not shelled: nqpeyecenoubanebaniiinemenn 
‘eanuts, or groun ST =. diitineanth papemndatiniadinen it 
Poultry, ¢ cat. enti 





Chocolate, valued at exceeding 3 cents per pound. 
Dandelion root, etc .. pes 








Spirits, wines, and other beverages: 


Champagne, containing more than 1 pint and not more 
IIIT «ince een nseiich memitasetthtidh meeteerenimeheteiennniaiiadaas 
— wines, in casks, containing more than 14 per cent of | 
aicono. 
Vermuth, in bottles, containing ‘each more than 1 ‘pint and. 
OG MNOTO CNT FB OUNEG 03. on csv e dose ccccncecapesseuscscs soceas 
Malt liquors, not in bottles or jugs........-..-......---------- 
Cotton manufactures: 
Cotton thread— 
Not colored, etc.— 
Col Vaiped at over 40 cents OS 
ored. 
Valued we over 40 cents per pound ...... ......--.+---.--- | 
Cotton a ae ee cee ! 


Exceeding 50 and not ex 
Opes, colored, ete., ex 


100 threads, e' 

ing 6 and noe ne 9 | 
re yards to the i baht ie ntpeentmembacdbnet matt 

Excee ne and not exceeding 150 threads— 
















~ omen, , CneenenS 4 and not exceeding 6 square yards | 
Oe NIE ST toh cinch din chia linael ganeie owsinanapinee 
Bacootins SS 1 and not exceeding 200 threads— 
‘Seales | 3} and not exceeding 4} square yards to | 
Se inicudhinn Seoten inhes tehencnneen bearuntendiiiirer 
Recoemes 7 and not exceeding 6 square yards to | 
Ute nntelidntnntiee diaiiennttens anaetonantienhmehel 
Exceeding 6 square yards to the pound............... 
Bleached— 
Exceeding § square yards to the pound ..............- 
Exceeding 200 threads to the square inch— 
Not bleached— 
Bxcocting 3 and not exceeding 3} square yards to | 
TC ciebewtin cubitinchiddl dhkbnes cases anaditebees 
pound 3 and not exceeding 5 square yards to the | 
Exceeding 6 square yards to the pound ............... 
ae xceeding yards to the pound 
ot ex square 8 Di annunsone 
sxe 5 not exceeding 5square yards tothe 
RINE <4 nei, pants thconstighainadnipaiinanimnaminielananies 
Exceeding 5 square yards to the pound ..... .......... 
Dred colored ce yarde to the pound 
ot ex 8 © pound.......... 
Exceeding 3} sanare arabe the peeed nepidomannd 
Sleeve linings or other cloth. ....................-..- onnenncebnvees 
Wenning anmarak Weis ng, © De cenaeibealcdamtdean ideeniantitbediee 
earing apparel, clo’ G08 aones Shs adue semen scent teiens 
Flashes velvets, and ing, oto ------ 
leached. 2.00 s..<o0 sited wegniaitiaitemin wentie antennal ecien 
Bleached. sinh tion) ananitmenantiiin cays titeenh aie } 
Dyed, colored, stained, @tc.........-.--0.-.e--ceeeceee chit hace 
Consnness and ann ¢ other pile ftabrics— 
Bl een caeremr, wnw-woecor~-sveeilee-temiamenineooenaeea> 
Dyed, colored, stained, ete ..........-...-----<+---00 wenaies eden 
Chenille curtains, table oyress, ODD. deaniidinaanacin ineneall bien | 
Stockings, hose, and half hose ....... 2.2.0 ceccnc cove cccccecccocess 
RREOD COE GION. ncn doccn wdnees cvconeecemmeunendd btpeascopesece 
Boot, shoe, and corset lacings...... .......2--<c-c-cccceecsceenseese= 
Wicking, lamp or candle, woven, etc. ..... ....01 .<....0-<-+-0---s- 
Flax. hemp, and jute, and manufactures of: 
Gill ne ting, neta, webs, etc................... odes 
Matting for floors, known as Chinese matting pone 
Hemp and jute carpets .............. thtenwibe aise! 
Wearing apparel— 
Collars and cuffs, cotton ........... evcndintsdnsibhitn bengh peti taint. 
Gomera — opus, Sasa af oseeereranasesnapropereurasctae rere 
rts anc articles o wearing SRRRDGL ncncnsvestntenieenes 
Laces, lace window SEEIEEER, GUO nectingsver-occoccrabnocomens eae 


Wool aan manufactures of: 
Wool— 

ee 1. .cannves custiipnitisndtantecse Go-tike Rake eusenntnbee snugnee 
Claes 8: Cagndla? BOE? ...<cccg cocnns eens cccse oacaseuteaniieinniel 
Class 3: Hair of the goat, paca te Oy in minnie edn = eileen 
Other clothing, ready-made, and articles of wearing apparel 
Cloaks, dolmans, jackets, talmas, ets sepccomethans wnvtgnmating a 
Ly pew ap PR iia statnnenas ieteeweion 
Velvet and tapes dint beni anne onlkgersogpes 

ae S ply. = otebuseedon suum id eobecnpentin dagen 

Waal Da and 2-ply ingrain ....... 2.2... +--+ essens-s0- 
Felt Secced becdue sncinsiibidneeeuse oneebonainl 


SE WE Rc nnscccagencnsnes aves beenaneadabanantensquaien 


i\Per cent. 


68. 20 


53. 21 
67. 85 


55 


50 
58. 05 


2 
67.34 


B33 


& #28 


&S 8 


SSS8SF SASFR SRSSSAS SSR SSRSERSS See Ss 
SSA 426sR 
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Statement of the articles on which the duty assessed, etc.—Continued 


Articles. Pe: 





Articles paying from 50 to 75 per cent—Continued. 


Wool and manufactures of—Continued. 


Silks, and sitk manufactures: 


Wool—Continued. . | 
* Carpets—Continued. 
f cotton Seseoad abeeh ebecceebusesesescesécesc ‘ 

i ioe Ril ne Rab acuabacadgavgestetestghises 


BE PUD kcahGecnberssdocgbtsring he ctccdnedece 

Plushes on which s — duty does not amount to 50 per cent 

‘obo pe and cheni on which specific duty does not amount 
to POONB... cnc nsdbiecn bondscccns due Sass soedze ccboasi cus s..... 


“oe per ome Se Sdesewsuse ce cuss enwesouvatns seston secesecocceoccce.... | 
ress an SU tid dake vubtpotbakienwedebectenetdidecece.... 
Handkerchiefs................. nial ot 


Laces and embroideries, we 


Ready. made clothing 
Beaded silk goods 
All other manufactures of silk...- 
ho uainl anid in sweh bnahaie cehinmenan Grease on 
Buttons ...... 


Pulp, papersand books: ‘Papers! known: commercially as copying, etc 
| Sundries: 


Chemicals, ofls, and paints: 
Casto’ 


, beaded. or Jot trimmings. ........c cece cece cceccccecs.ee.... | 
Hats. INO, WT III MN ood Calon cide ews ectcencccccecce... } 
Buttons not specially provided for ............ .....-...--...-2.... | 
Dice rang, 4 chessmen, chess balls, etc ..............---....... | 
Feathers, ressed, colored, etc.— | 

Ostrich Elbe LNA SUNS Dabesd WecbuncacWeeewsésdtecnsevececcecces. 


Feathers and flowers, artificial, etc .............................. 
uilts and other manufactures of down.... 
ans, except palm leaf 

Hats for men’s, women’s, and children’s wear .................. } 

PT i tcdiiknninn cakard neeerndus chapeemduaeeiaoennesc eens accccs --.. 

TI Gol ivins ceeetebenbaannbutece Soecce wnccce cncces | 

Gloves— | 

Men's “glace” finish, schmaschen— | 
Lamb or cheep 
Not over I4 inches in length, unlined.................. 


Not over 14 inches in length, lined ..-................. 
Of sheep origin, with exterior grain surface removed— 
Not over 17 inches in length, unlined ................ 


Goat, kid, or other leather than of sheep origin— 
Over i4 and not over 17 inches in length, lined .. 
Over 17 inches in length, lined ‘ 

Goat, kid, or other leather than of sheep origin, with 

exterior grain surface removed— | 
Not over 14 inches in length, unlined ................. | 
Not over 14 inches in length, lined .... ................! 

Over 17 inches in length, ed 

. Men’s “ glace”’ finish 

Schmaschen, of sheep origin—-Unlined................ 
Lamb or sheep— 
- Diehde SEIS RER Nees bosdcnecedecce cccece| 





Goat, kid, or other leather than of sheep origin, with 
exterior surface removed—Unlined 
PE, TM SINE 6b ec keckdstdccsesccces SURbINEhn bntnteks coos ; 
Pipes and smokers’ articles— 
Common tobacco pipes, EE a ae 
wis of 


Pipes and pipe bo other material 
Umbrellas, parasols, end sunshades— | 
vores with material composed wholly or in part of silk, | 


Articles paying 75 to 100 per cent. 


Collodion ia... PE, 
ae weorphine............< 

um prepare 
Orange mine eral 





Glass a 


tals; 
Bronze o1 Se SE nn lies neebobesbecccuaeesadecess co-- 


= fe cs, fut fiuted, rerun Re, above 16 by 24 and not above | 

Plated gi Sums rate es se 
Above 24 b 

All above EES Etat TARE RN 

bg be ey and aan an polished, silvered, ail above 24 by 60 | 

Plate Sue 88, cast, polished, unsilvered, when ground, etc., above 

24 by 8) and not above 2 by 0 inches..------.----.---.2-------- | 


Penknives or pocketknives— 
icy “at 4 than $1 per dozen and not exceeding | 





tae See SulbionatChkd duinses 0 ested busewcunce 
wieisee more than o dozen - 
Lead contained ia silver ore i wasnednn watshd eostsiebaeibtede doe 


a 







% 


60 


60 
OU 


52.79 
63.11 
57.22 


67.08 


59.95 


64. 86 


61.72 


60 


50 
50 


88. 89 








Statement of the articles on which the duty assessed, etc.—Continued. 


i 
Articles. \Per cent. 
<a ceeenetatelaeinettea ee 


Articles paying from 75 to 100 per cent—Continued. 











—all not above No. 16 Dutch standard ........................-. 7 
ero SEs MOP OUMNEIOT a occe cece cen es cece cccccs cocescccesecseecese 93.61 
ENN R oiththuts Secdacncbe cane cécced conn uoceen conncséscesece 78. 95 
Bite uncieaned Bewnne onnns earaneccernn cnsens cecees eens ceenennn ceceeees 83. 3 
Chicory root, burnt or roasted ................-.--.-.enees eeneeeneee 77.74 
Starch « ..---- --<~ ----9~ ~~~ oo enn nnn een eee ene eee e nee nee eeene 84. 32 
Si I GODS ooo ckinc cscs cose ccccccnnnssecccccccsenccosens 76. 65 
Spirita, = ete: ia os 
Vormuth, costaining more than 14 per cent of alcohol 80.71 
Wool, ener = a 
Rovin g, and tops. .... imeem A on sennmeenehe neddnndasiee 78. 52 
Blankets, valued at more than #0 and not more than 40 cents per ‘ 
EE iad 50> o<vedans<nocacees ooss chovess wwesersecere 91.38 
Fiannels, valued at more than 30 and not more than 40 cents per 
NBT, oo nwnw wo wnn cen nnn one en on enn eee cew cen nnn ces neeeeserecsscces 95. 56 
Blankets, valved at more than 40 cents per pound ............... 89. 91 
, ete. — 
Valued at not over 50 cents per pound -....................... 95 
Valued at more than 50 cents per pound...................... 95 
Knit weari epperel Raila phgets Rankqn soonnecrnnceconeetteneneunes 1 
Felts, valued above $1.50 per pound ..................-.-. 02... -0-- 85. OF 
Plushes, valued at over 50 cents per pound......................- 99. 93 
Webtings. goring, suspenders, braces, etc...... .-+.........+-.+-. 85 
Ca 
Baxony. Wilton, SG anctiaGdshaiieweh ocssce ccentd beoss 80. 22 
Ripe hGas ©0cseocsesec sceseetecaccecec cece ccccencecece 82. 56 
EE BE INOER vn wcnccwercs cncccesccese voce cecnceccocceeccees 79. 42 
Druggets and bockings ..........--.----------20+ e--eeneeeeee 82. 22 
Silks: 
een bckedanibivebeeabecosboniidsscstccenences 79. 683 
Other cv OR See cece ccceewe ec eces cocswecess consee scnccnenceccescccooce 96. 19 
Sundries: 
Cen. cn eke akdison dunastdiveese ahha 78. 25 
EE aktide bade sunscccest covers suse cescesccececcectees 97.17 
Articles paying 100 per cent and over. | 
Acids: | 
Bo Cnn nnennnnnnn cence nnsnnennevaneceenasenecnensnasnererenerennes| 126. 89 
i aie sEb ab ke awasne soce cons Gnbecs cecece sacecccscccetecece 128.15 
Compounaa, alcoholic, not specially provided for ...................- | 840.27 
ers: 
sed ibdadn mone eacane 2-06 aaccnenvecen cocccccces cocecesece | 318. 33 
NONE ig v0nd c00c tates coccee cosncs coccencese 128.90 
Bottles holding not more than 1 pint...................-.--....-...-..- 115. 38 
Cylinder, crown, and common window glass, unpolished: 
Above 10 by 15 and not above 16 by 24 inches ....................- 125 
Above 16 by 24 and not above 24 by 30 inches -.. 139. 70 
Above 24 by 3U and not above 24 by 36 inches .. 151.81 
ED Gh dn whined shin onde tadiglecedegaqs nbeese ehocne 168. 82 
Plate glass, fluted, rolled, etc., above 24 by 30 and not above 24 by 60 
teenie acuasene ogee cose cece Ssescecacesecceocecces 109. 72 
Cylinder and crown glass, when ground, etc............-.........- at 118. 73 
© —penknives or pocketknives, valued at more than 60 cent 
ozen and not exceeding $1 per dozen ....................-..-.- 111. 05 
8 138. 88 
Mi. 1l 
153. 29 
105. 14 
806. 57 
827. 39 
152.71 
123. 64 
147.19 
814, 20 
119. 87 
133. 34 
114. 23 
216. 27 
Com: preparati 1 208. 34 
or SM chldhipabbddecia etic cveus meveconn , 206. 
Cordials: incoome I sili de itie ietitcenanamene Sdnghs 112. 95 
Bey TONE witiin nbncs as noon. cckees Midtbetan tone davatebare 272. 08 
bad NN ee eee eee eee... cccice ccccusoile cece bcsccescvecceces 129.70 
Wastes, bur, roving, etc .............------<--«« lt lactate 128. 80 
Garnet SEE sn cavtnsnesesee eabGigedeernateanan 289.29 
Shoddy .......... ee. en henbatiscddbbansocecse voce ‘ 269. 75 
Noils, ats eisic til a8sike ctndscuedecsen sewssse 109. 90 
a oceicenedbousioces 4a. 09 
Yarns. s, valued at not more than 40 cents per pound .........-.-.| 100 
Cloths, valued at not more than 50 cents per pound ............. 157.57 
ued at more than 50 cents per pound .............-...- 109. 25 
All of wool valued at not over 50 cents per wie 
ures of wool valued at more than 50 cents per f 
TT i nce tie temeedion duubeceue ceees 102. 36 
More than§ yards in length, valued at not more than 50 cents 154: 30 
PE aE Rtnieune ovat <n <onavbdnareneeaeve cons encore coccenee { tia3 
Valued at not more than 30 cents per pound...............-.- 106. 
Vv at not more than 30 cents per pound.................- 101. 60 
e at more than 40 cents per pound.............-..--...- 101. 60 
over 4 ounces per square yard valued at over 50 
NS Se ois cd waleiea cota codcacecveneaece-- os bene 113.43 
Weighing over 4 ounces per square yard valued at not over anol 
hi cins Mac KdedbEpbus Kbesde nesees cocdce seen ° 
Other ready-made, etc., valued at less than $1.50 per 108. 
s, Valued above #0 cents per pound.......---....-.2222--.--1 108.59 
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Statement of the articles on which the duty assessed, etc.—Continued 








Articles. Per cent. 


Articles paying 100 per cent and over--Continued. 


Woolens—Continued. 
Shawls, woolen or worsted, valued at not over 40 cents per 


Gy Sth thud tnddinednn dilindtibduvtbdiethettheavastvenadil ; 105. 85 
Knit fabrics— 
Valued at not over 40 cents per pound..................... 184. 75 
Valued at above 40 cents per pound -....................... | 117.75 
Hats of wool— 
Valued at not more than 30 cents per pound .............. 235. 58 
Valued at more than 30 and not more than 40 cents per 
in ocdé-sndads oink vote sshdeuddtidvedebbrcucdsadwe 176. 67 
Valued at more than 40 cents per pound.............. : 130, 65 
Felts— 
Valued at not more than 30 cents per pound............. 379. 4 
Valued at more than 30 and not moro than 40 cents per 
DUONG Svcciccbteness Sibtdinhindbmadiedimegiwhibenativeta eoeedse 179. 34 
Valued at more than 40 cents per pound.................. a 27.08 
Valued at less than $1.50 per pound ............ dla ; 107. 04 
Plushes, valued at not more than 50 cents per pound ....... 1M. 81 
Pulp, paper, and books, cards, playing.................. ahielGiduiadd 110 
in cine omeenedinn suited conttinednpes 100 


Tear down protection and the trusts will subside within the 
reasonable oan legitimate limits set by trade competition. Tear 
out the dam and the river will flow evenly and unmurmuringly 
onward. Tear down the wall and turnin foreign imports and the 
trusts can not combine to fleece the people. 

As early as June 6, 1868, Hon. John Sherman said: 


Every advance toward a free exchange of commodities is an advance in 
civilization; every obstruction to a free exchange is born of the same narrow, 
despotic spirit which planted castles upon the Rhine to plunder peaceful 
commerce; every obstruction to commerce is a tax upon consumption; every 
facility to a free exchange cheapens commodities, increases trade and pro- 
duction, and promotes civilization. Nothing is worse than sectionalism 
within a nation, and nothing is better for the peace of nations than unre- 
stricted freedom of commerce and intercourse with each other. 

Again, in a speech in the Senate on October 15, 1889, he deliv- 
ered the following terse statement, going directly and conclu- 
sively to the point: 

* * * The primary object of a protective tariff is to invite the fullest 
competition by individuals and corporationsin domestic production. If such 
individuals or corporations combine to advance the price of the domestic 
product, and to prevent the free result of openand fair competition, | would, 
without a moment’s hesitation, reduce the duties on foreign goods competing 
with them in order to break down the combination. * * * Whenever this 
free competition is evaded or avoided by combination of individuals or cor- 

aretiens, the duty should be reduced and foreign competition promptly 
nvited. 


No man who has lived in this Republic has been better qualified 
to speak advisedly, and his deliverance upon this point, even if 
the proposition did not sustain itself, is entitled to more weight, 
possibly, than any man now living. He lays down the plain rem- 
edy for the trust evil, and now that the time is come and the 
danger upon us, his party turns away from it and resorts to a 
pretense and a subterfuge. 

Again, the great financier, after a fuller investigation of the 
causes of the trust evil, in the Senate, on March 21, 1890 (page 
2456, volume 10, S. Records), said: 


If the combination is aided by our tariff laws they should be promptly 
changed, and, if necessary, equal competition with all the world should be 
invited in the monopolized article. 

[Baltimore Sun, 1899.] 

Trusts fixing the price of the necessaries of life exist only to a limited ex, 
tentin England. Mr. Wilhelm Berdrow, an eminent German writer on polit 
cal economy, writing in the Forum of May last upon “ European trusts," says: 

“As far as England is concerned, it must be admitted that. notwithstand 
ing her great industrial activity anda competitive warfare not less than that 
of other states, the trust system has as yet found but tardy acceptance in 
that country. This is doubtless due in some degree to the thorough applica- 
tion of the principle of free trade; for it is well known that the largest trusts 
are powerless unless their interests are secured by a protective tariff, exclud- 
in from the home market the products of foreign countries." 

. France to-day the conditions are similar to those existing in England 
prior to the beginning of free trade. An army of French workmen are now 

reparing to move toward Paris, and in every country where protective 
faritt's exist many monopolies exist, marketsare unstable, strikes are common, 
and the whole basis of trade is upon unstable foundations 


Governor Mount, of Indiana, Republican, last fall said: 


Iam against trusts. * * * Ifit is not possible to prevent these obnox- 
ious combinations by law, then I would suggest a more radical remedy which 
would surely bring the trusts to time. This is what I mean: Remove the 
protection from the article controlled by trusts, thereby permitting open 
competition, and see how quickly these trusts will come to their senses 
Pittsburg Dispatch. 


REMOVE THE DUTIES AT ONCE TO KILL THE TRUSTS, SAYS SENATOR WASHBURN 


Ex-United States Senator Washburn, a Republican, in an inter- 
view published in the New York Tribune September 11, 1899, says: 


There is one thing that greatly disturhs me. The Republican party, 
whether justly or unjustly, is associated with trusts in the minds of the 
masses. Asa party we have reached a crisis where we have got to call a halt. 
The Republican party has grt to disconnect itself from trusts. It has got to 
legislate them. The Republicans in Congress will have to examine the sub- 
or thoroughly, and whenever they find a trust is depending for its exor- 

tant profits largely on protective duties, it will be the duty of Republican Con- 

essmen and Senators to remove the duties at once. This should he done with 
the duty on steel rails and tin plate. 


{ 
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26 of the Report of the Attorney-General, 1899, just 
ng this list of cases, the Attorney-General says: 


The following list comprises the suits hitherto instituted on behalf of the 
Government under that act (1890) against business combinations. 


L addressed this letter to Attorney-General Griggs to ascertain 
when each of these suits was filed, he having power under the act 
of 1890 to order or not to order suits to be filed. His reply is as 
follows: 


At 


OFFICE OF THE ATTORNEY-GENERAL, 

‘ Washington, D. C., May 31, 1900. 
Sin: I have compiled and hand you herewith a statement showing, as com- 
pletely as Ican from the records of this office, the information you ask for 
concerning certain suits instituted in the Department of Justice under the 
Sherman Act. I may explain, by way of accounting for the absence of defi- 
nite dates in some of the cases, that prior to the lst of July, 1899, no general 

dockey was kept in this Department and no docket attorney was allowed. 


fully, 
1p (oc JOHN W. GRIGGS, Attorney-General. 
Hon. Joun W. GAINEs, 

House of Representatives. 


Information requested by Hon. John W. Gaines, M. C., on May 29, 1900, respect, 
ing the dates on which suits were brought or proceedings instituted in the 
Following cases, under the anti-trust law: 

United States vs. Trans-Missouri Trejgns Association. Reported in 53 Fed- 
440; 58. Fed. , 58; 166 U. &., Suit instituted January 6, 1892. 


United States vs. E. C. ht Company. Reported in 60 Fed. Rep., 306; 156 
U.8.,1. Instituted May 2.1892. Finally decided January 21, 1895. 

Tnited States vs. Greenhut etal. Reported in 50 Fed. Rep., 469. Indict- 
ment q 16, 1882. In connection with this case see in re Corning, 51 
Fed, Rep., 205; in re Terrell, 51 Fed. Rep., 213; in re Greene, 52 Fed. Rep., 104. 

United States vs. Jellico Mountain Coke and Coal Company. Reported in 
43 Fed. oo Decided October 13, 1890. 

United vs. Nelson et al. Reported in 52 Fed. Rep., 646. Decided Oc- 


tober 10, 1892. 

United States vs. Patterson et al. Reported in 55 Fed. Rep., 605; 59 Fed. 
Rep., 280. February 28, 1893, and June 1, 1893. 

tx're Debs, in 155 U. S., 564. Suit begun July 2, 1804. 

United States vs. Joint Traffic Association. ported in 76 Fed. Rep.. 895; 
45 ©. C. Ap. ., 762; 171 U. 8., 505. Instituted January 8, 1896. Finally de- 


1898, 
va, AAdg tion Pipe and Steel Company. Reported 78 Fed. 
Rep. ves & . Rep., 271; 175 U.8., 21. Suit institu December 10, 1806; 


, Mapesees & Fed. Rep., 465. Indictments re- 
turned Ni 1895; dismissed by court February 14, 1898. 
United States vs. Hopkins etal. Reported 82 Fed. Rep., 529; 171 U. S., 578. 
December 31, 1896; finally decided October 24, 1898. 
United vs, Anderson et al. Reportefi 171 U. S., 604. Suit begun 
June 7, 1897; finally decided October 24, 1808. 
United vs, Dealers’ Association. Reported 85 Fed. Rep., 252. 
Suit br t ber 16, 1897; decided January 28, 1808. 
United vs. e and Ohio Fuel Company. Suit to restrain, 
ht 1, 1899. Argued and submitted, but not decided, 
Indictments were also returned against the members of the association 
about May, 1899, to which demurrers were filed. These demurrers have been 
argued and submitted to the court, but have not been passed upon by the 


court. 

Ww 
cus Minh die Urlnging of © salt or the finding of om tedtotment is has 
been dome. Where no record exists of such fact, the date when the case was 
decided has been given. 

May 81, 1900. 

This is the record (three case “‘ filed”) of this Administration fn 
the face of the fact that the law is well settled that Congress has 
the power to ‘‘crush” these interstate trusts; that it has ‘*pro- 
hibited” interstate trusts and foreign commerce, and regulates 
the means of its transportation; that thousands and thousands of 
trusts have been formed in recent years and months and are daily 
being formed under high Republican tariffs. 

Comparatively speaking, there were but few trusts in this coun- 
try, and they were leading trusts, when the trust act of 1890 was 
and up until the past three years, or ‘‘within the past 
teen months,” as the Columbus, Ohio, merchants said last fall. 
owing that this Administration was a trust-created Adminis- 
ion and would defend trusts, they have risen up like mush- 
all over the country and are strangling the people's rights, 
and yet with these thousands of trusts reying upon the people, 
and the peOple praying for the Attorney- eral toevoke his mighty 
ge cto “crus” them, which he alone could order done under 

act of 1890, he has violated his promises, refused to answer 

sat back, apparently, andsimply ordered threesuitsto be 

in three years, when hun cout have been properly filed. 

AS GOVERNOR OF OMIO, PRESIDENT M’KINLEY WAS THE FRIEND OF TRUSTS, 

° THE RECORDS SHOW. 
But this is not all of the record of the Republican purty nor of 
. MeKinley as a public official. 

THE RECORD OF THE REPUBLICAN PARTY IN THE STATE OF OHTO, SHOW- 
ING 17S LOVE POR TRUSTS RATHER THAN ITS HATRED FOR THEM. 

President McKinley was governor of Ohio for four years—two 

taper ig he dominated during this time Republican 

no trust laws were enacted in Ohio and no prose- 

ae trusts. I now prove this statement y 

the correspondence between the Hon. Frank 8. 

Monnett, ex-attorney-general of Ohio, and myself: 


Hon. 8. fo : es WASHINGTON, June —, 1900. 
‘Was any anti-trast Jaw enacted while McKinley was 


I 


ee 


of ? 
-G 








Here is his answer: 


CoLuUMBUS, OHIO, June —, 1900. 


Hon. Jonn W. GAInes, 
Washington, D. C.: 
None, and no prosecutions instituted. 
F. 8. MONNETT 

Such is the history of President McKinley as governor of Ohio 
as given by General Monnett, a leading Republican, who so bit- 
terly fought trusts, under the anti-trust statute passed April 12, 
1898, in Ohio, at his instance and suggestion, that he was entirely 
ignored by the Republican party which nominated Governor 
Nash, and his magnificent anti-trust record was passed by the 
Republican convention of 1899 without indorsement. But the 
Democrats did indorse Monnett. 

They said: 

DEMOCRATS, AUGUST 30, 1899, RECONDEMN TROSTS AND INDORSE GENERAL 
MONNETT'S RECORD AGAINST TRUSTS. 

We declare that all unlawful combinations.of copia are the legitimate 
fruits of a gold standard and other corrupt Republican legislation on ques- 
tions of tariff; and we demand that all articles the prices of which are con- 
trolled by trusts be placed on the free list. We denounce the Attorney- 
General of the United States, appointed from the State of New Jersey, the 
hotbed of trusts, for his refusal to enforce the statutes of the United States 


against them; and we commend the present ae general of Ohio | Monnett] 
Jor his earnest efforts to enforce the statuies of O 


) s hio against such illegal com 
binations, and piedee the nominee of this convention for atiorney-general to 
the enforcement of the statutes of the State against them. 

_ General Monnett wrote me a letter dated January 12, 1900, pub- 
lished with my speech of January 19, and can be found at page 
1077, volume 38, of the REcorD, and in which he said: 


Our Ohio anti-trust act was passed April 18, 1898, to take effect July 1, 
1898. * * # 


There was no member of the house or senate that had the hardihood to 
stand out against the anti-trust act, and there was only one man that was 
accused of dodging the vote and trying to do something against it. At least 
he did not vote for it, and is now holding a Federal place. 

Both Demgcrats and Republicans voted for the anti-trust act of 
Ohio of April 18, 1898, passed under the administration of the then 
Governor Bushnell and at the instance of General Monneit, and 
the only man who was unpatriotic enough to not vole at ali on the 
measure is now holding a Federal ofjfice—a premium on a ** people- 
be-damned” servant. 

General Monnett’s letter continues: 

We took the Sherman anti-trust act, the Texas act, and compared the vari 
ous trust acts of other States, and think we got the best for our State of any 
that were heretofore enacted. The objectionable feature, or rather the weak 
part, of the act has proved to be that we can not procure the testimony of 
interested parties, for the reason that they claim the right of the Federal 
and State constitutions, on the ground that such testimony would criminate 
themselves. 

Note well there was no “ weak part” found in the Texas statute. 
It stood the test in the trial, Civil Court of Appeals and in the Su- 

reme Court of the United States, and crushed an oil trust in 

Texas. Though patterned after the Texas act, the Ohio statute 

is found “‘ weak,” made by a Republican legislature, enforced or 

not enforced, by Republican officials, and by such nonenforce- 
ment, General Monnett in aninterview of June5, in the New York 

Journal, says: 

The Standard Oil trust has for eight years defied the supreme court of 
Ohio, and yet without punishment. A Republican legislature in Obio delib- 
erately voted down every anti-trust resolution offered this winter at the 
dictation of the bosses at Washington and the trust magnates of New York. 

What became of this anti-trust amendment and all the other 
anti-trust bills introduced in this Republican legislature, domi- 
nated by a Republican governor and United States Senator from 
everywhere, Marcus A. Hanna? They were defeated. 

General Monnett says: 

The legislature killed the Russell bill and the freight maximum bill “by 
almost a strict party vote."’ Although the Russell bill was bill No. 10, it was 
side tracked by the trust lobbyists and held back over the protest of some 
Republicans “and almost all the Democratic members.” 

He further says: 

This was a repudiation of the party platform and the sentiment of the 
party. . 

How can the Republican party be trusted on the trust question 
to jive up to its national platform on this subject with such a 
record as this at home? 

RUSSELL ANTI-TRUST BILL NO. 10 HELD UP, SIDK TRACKED, AND DEFEATED 
OVER PROTESTS OF DEMOCRATS, ALTHOUGH REPUBLICAN PLATFORM DE- 
MANDED THE AMENDMENTS. 

Ex-Attorney-General Frank S. Monnett, of Ohio, in an interview on the 
19th instant, says Ohio will be lost to the Republicans this fall, 

“I do not see how the Republican party can escape punishment this fall,” 
said he. 

“The platform of the Republican party in Ohio strongly condemns the 
trusts and their unlawful methods. [ was elected as attorney general of 
Ohio on such a platform, and as the officer of the State and the representative 
of the party I carried out as best I couid the platform of the party. 

“Yet I was not supported in this by many of the leaders, and the party 
organs criticised me for doing just what the platform of my party pledged 
metodo. Newspapers of the State, about 110 of them, printed paid articles 
criticising my actions, and they, too, party newspapers.” 

PROPOSED OHIO REPUBLICAN ANTI-TRUST PLANK IN 1800. 

We heartily approve the action of the seventy-third general ansambly of 
Ohio (1808) on the of stringent iaws now on our statute books for- 
bidding the organization of business combinations known as trusts and com- 
bines, and dec such unlawful combines as inimical to the best interests 
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of the le, and we congratulate the Republican ety on the fact that a 
Republican legislature and Republican Congress were the creators and au- 
thors of such laws, and we demand the full execution of this legislative act 
and pledge the enactment of such further measures as may be necessary to 
destroy such unlawful organizations. 

The above was the resolution as at first introduced and tele- 
gracias the day before to the Commercial-Tribune, which 

eaded it: 

The Trusts Doomed—Enactment of Laws Necessary to Destroy Unlawful 
Combines Pledged. 

Following is as it passed: 

OHIO STATE REPUBLICAN PLATFORM, JUNE 2, 1899. 


We commend the action of the seventy-third general assembly of Ohio in 
P 5 the stringent law now on our statute books prohibiting the organiza- 
ion of * trusts,’ and we denounce such unlawful combinations as inimical to 
the interests of the people. 
the fact that a Republican legislature e 
rigid enforcement. We pledge our party to such further legislation as ex- 
perience may determine necessary to prevent the formation and operation 
of such iniquitous and dangerous Lenatinations. 


TRUSTS DEFY THE OHIO COURTS. 


The trusts have defie.. the supreme court of Ohio for eight years 
and are yet without punishment. In a common-law action in 
1892, the Standard Oil Company was denied the right to enter 
into a contract with the Standard Oil trust, because it created 
a monopoly contrary to public policy and the common law. 
The case is Watson vs. The Stan Oil Company, 49th Ohio 
State, 189. This is what the common law enforced could and did 
do, and six years before the anti truststatute of Ohioof April 12, 
1898. Something iswrong. The courts, the prosecuting officials, 
or the statute composed of the best part of the Texas statute and 
others, is weaker now than the common law which this statute is 
supposed to intensify and invigorate. Under the common law, 
they are restrained; under the statute law as enforced, they defy 
the courts and go unpunished. What is the matter? General 
Monnett answers my question in a recent interview in the New 
York Journal, in which he says: 

“This is not all. The legislature which has just adjourned killed the Rus- 
sell bill and the maximum freight bill, and that too by almost a strict party 
vote. Will not the people punish the party for such actions upon the part of 
itsservants? The party as such, is notin sympathy with such methods. 

“Although the Ruseell bill was bill No. 10, it was side tracked by the trust 
lobbyists and held back until near the adjournment and then over the pro- 
test of some of the best men of the party, and almost all of the Democratic 


members, it was defeated. 
“This was a repudiation of the party platform and the sentiment of th 


e 
party. I can not eve that we will esca) pamabeend, and I believe it will 
come thisfall. Why should not the party punished when the men who 
control its actions disregard the willof the people?” (General Monneit, inter- 
view in New York Journal, June 5.) 
PUBLIC POLICY IN OHIO IN 182—WHAT IS IT NOW? 

I would call attention to our ownsupreme court holding in the Salt case— 
Where, I may add, a salt monopoly, under the common-law action, 
was broken up— 


and the public policy of Ohio—at least, such as it used to be—which favored 
competition in trade, to the end that its commodities may be afforded to the 
consumer as cheaply as possible, and is to mon ies, which tend 
to advance market prices to the injury of the general pu 

The public policy, then, of Ohio, that used to be otherwise, has 
changed—chan in favor of combines that raise prices and rob 
the people. What has wrought this change? The Democrats, 
without a variation, have supported all anti-trust legislation in 
Ohio. They voted for the original act of 1898 as a unit and for 
the amendment offered and defeated in the last legislature, just 
adjourned, to strengthen the “‘ weak” anes in the existing law, 
with a solid opposition by the Republican party, dominated by 
the trust kings of Washin City and New York. Can we trust 
such a y, State or na’ ? n we stand such a party four 
years longer? Should we stand it? Who are these trust- 
dominating kings? 

‘Seventy-five city sales —_ of local wholesale houses of 


We congratulate the people of the State upon 
law, and we demand its 


Columbus, Ohio, met there October 29, 1899,” and passed, says 
the Cincinnati Enquirer, the following resolution: 

During the last eighteen months trusts have been formed without num- 
ber, until to-lay we find every article of household use controlled by trusts 
or combinations, with a rise in price of from 50 to 150 per cent. 

The resolution concludes as follows: 

Whereas the Hon. Marcus ALonzo HANNA, the tical per of the 
ee party, takes great pleasure in di ng trusts a good thing: 

0 

ved, That we denounce the Republican part; th ther of trusts 
and sledge our best efforts to defeat Danenions at the 1 elle on Noyember 7, 

But these patriots were defeated, trusts were victorious, and 
their ane. —— N _. was reelected, me = his 
campai or governor : year; in a speech reported in hila- 
delphia North American (Republican) , defended trusts, as follows: 

Within the last few years many of the business men of this company have 
consolidated their great interests into corporations and combinations which 
are popularly known as trusts. The ho our manufactures, 

citizens, with - 


men Ww. 
trade, and commerce are generally intelligent, 
triotiam ual to that of an ether clan of citizens. I soz, ea to 
lieve that men would Enowingly doanything that would be detrimental 
to the country or to their fellow-ci 
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_ Are we surprised, with such a governor, that all anti-trust leg- 
— should be smothered by the legislature which he domi. 
nated? 

Senator CHANDLER, in an interview July 7, 1899, said: 

I = afraid the Republicans will not be as sincere and earnest in doing this 
work— Ss 

Legislating against trusts, State and national— 
as they ought to be. The other day I sawa cartoon in which Mr. Hanya 
was bearing aloft a banner inscribed “‘ No trusts,” while all the leaders .¢ 
trusts were pressing forward with immense money donations to the treasury 
of the national committee. The idea suggested must be dispelled in order t) 
carry on a successful canvass. 


Ex-United States Senator Washburne, September 10, 1899, saiu: 

The Republican party, whether justly or unjustly, is associated wit) 
trusts in the minds of the masses. As a party, we have reached a crisis 
where we have got tocallahalt. The Republican party has got to discon. 
nect itself from trusts. It has got to legislate them. 

Disconnect and legislate them. Did they disconnect or legislate 
in Ohio in the legislature that has just disgraced itself on that 
subject by adjourning without strengthening the present ‘* weak” 
anti-trust law of that State? It is strange, 1 may say, that the 
Ohio law was patterned after the Texas law and yet is a dead 
letter. The Texas law is crushing trusts, domestic and foreign. 
It crushed a foreign oil corporation doing State and interstate 
business by excluding it from doing State trade in Texas. Why 
does this law fail in Ohio and succeed in Texas? It is because 
faithful Democratic officials and unsuspected courts and un- 
Hannaized juries enforce it. 

The Washington Post of December 25, 1899, Christmas Day, ex- 
ploits the fact that the supreme court of Ohio had acted as Santa 
Claus for the — of that great State by dismissing a quo war- 
ranto proceedings under the anti-trust law of Ohio in the noted 
case againsthe biscuit trust. The communication is thus headed: 

Biscuit trust not ousted from Ohio. 

And says: 

The supreme court has dismissed the ouster suit brought against the Na- 
tional Biscuit Company by the attorney-general. 

Not Attorney-General Monnett, if you please. He isan ex-ray, 
remember. He saw too far for the trusts, and he was beheaded, 
but was succeeded by an able and efficient ‘‘ unknown” lawyer— 
the inefficient (?), unpatriotic (?), unfaithful (?), unfit (?) Gen- 
eral Monnett had been turned down and out! 

Again, Senator Hanna, in the course of the campaign in Ohio 
last fall, warmly advocating the trust-loving Mr. Nash in his can- 
didacy for reelection, at different times thas showed he was the 
bold advocate and friend of trusts. 

Trusts are " 

There is not a trust in the United States. 

What harm can these trusts do the people of this country? 

It may be that the trusts will do the people harm. If they do, the Repub- 
lican party take care of that. 

How, IL ask? By killing all anti-trust laws, as recently done in 
Qhio, and the Federal law, and smothering those in Congress? 


It is evolution in business. (Trusts!) 

There is no s thing. 

I say there are no trusts. If there are, prove it. 
We know our business. 


‘“* WE,” not wee-wee, but WE, giant ‘‘ we,” that was not made 
to be downed as long as the Republican party is in power, State 
and national. 

The trusts have the best men in the country at their head. 

I believe in their organization. 

The formation of trusts is a step forward. 

The combination of corporations is simply the evolution of business. 

Iam not defending the trusts, nor am I repudiating a single word or phrase 
in the Republican platform.—Cincinnati Enquirer, October 28, 1899. 


Who did repudiate your platform against trusts upon which 
Mr. Nash was elected governor last fall? Your Republican legis- 
lature, ‘‘at the dictation of the bosses at Washington and the trust 
magnates of New York,” by killing the ‘‘ Russell bill No. 10.” 

e Republicans here point with pride to the history of anti- 
trust lawsuits in the State of Ohio and to the execution of the 
law in that State by Republican officials. Too much praise can 
not be given to General Monnett. . He has been, and is still, a hero 
in the >, thie toa = reported ” * Ohio ae seaports, 
page —, in re Jennings (habeas corpus), and you will find one 0 
the juridical adversities that confronted General Monnett in his 
efforts to convict the Buckeye Pipe Line Company, which, he says, 
is ‘‘one of the constituent companies of the Standard Oil Com- 
pany.” He had instituted a suit against it styled ‘‘ State of Ohio 
ex rel. Monneft, attorney-general, vs. Buckeye Pipe Line Com- 
pany.” 

In that case a witness refused to answer questions which Gen- 
eral Monnett contended were relevantand pertinent and by which 


he sought to educe certain proof gp show this pipe line had 
violated the arti-trust law of Ohio. © witness refused to an- 
swer or produce certain records, The no public (by admitted 


authority, as this opinion states) commi the recalcitrant to 
jail, but the supreme court ne ee we of course) of Ohio im- 
mediately turned him out; as the decree shows (60 Ohio State 
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Report), and left Monnett the laughingstock, as he is now the | and its business contrary to public policy. Why not? Here are 


litical victim, of the trusts and the Republican party of Ohio. 


General Monnett says that ‘‘ there are many cases pending”’—that 


is, I suppose, when he was attorney-general—‘‘ thereunder” (that 
js, under this anti-trust statute), but I can find not a single one 
that has found its way to the supreme court of that State as late 
as 60 Ohio State Report (1899); but we do know that the public 

ress, as I have stated, says that the supreme court refused to 
oust the * biscuit trust” on Christmas day last. 

I have already shown by General Monnett’s own words that the 
Standard Oil trust is still in existence in the State of Ohio, and 
that, too, in the face of the trust laws of that State. 

It is contended here that in some cases (and the 49 Ohio State 
Report case is alluded to by the advocates of this amendment as 
a case) the Standard Oil Company was “ousted from the State of 
Ohio.” Thereport of the case shows itis not true. The judgment 
in that case was (page 189, 49 Ohio State Report): 


Judgment ousting the defendant fromthe right to make the agreement set 
forth in the petition and of the power to perform the same. 


Jndgment for what? Depriving the defendant of the right to 
make the agreement and the power to perform the same. Nota 
judgment ousting the company nor taking from it its charter 

anted by the State of Ohio as shown by this report of this‘case. 
There were three questions which Justice Minshall, speaking for 
the court, passed on in that case, to wit (I quote the words of the 
court): 

First question or issue: 

1. Should the defendant, the Standard Oil Company. be regarded as a 

ry — corporate capacity to the agreement constituting the Standard 

I 

The court answered this question in the affirmative. 

Second question or issue: 

2. Had the company power to become a party to such an agreement? 

The court answered this in the negative, saying that this con- 
tract was void as against public policy and the common law of 
that State (not the anti-trust law, because it was not passed until 
1898 and this opinion was given in 1892). 

The third question or issue was: 

3. If so, is the right of the State to demand a forfeiture of its corporate 
franchises, or of the power to make and perform such agreements, barred by 
lapse of time? 

The court answered the last proposition in the negative; that 
is, that the lapse of time had not run and that the company did not 
have the power to make and perform such agreements and as the 
judgment shows, it (the defendant) was ousted from the right to 
make the eement and of the power to perform the same, But 
the court did not adjudge nor declare a forfeiture of the corporate 
franchise of the Standard Oil Company. The court found as facts 
in the course of its opinion: 


By this agreement, indirectly, it is true, but none the less effectually, the 
defendant is controlled and managed by the Standard Oil trust, an associ- 
ation with its principal office in New York City, and organized for a purpose 
contrary to policy of our laws. Its onrews was to establish a virtual mo- 
nopoly of the anaes Sarenecing petroleum, and of manufacturing, refin- 


the 
and ceunee in 
oe by wae might not merely control the production, but the price, at its 


ing, all its products throughout the entire country, 
a 

P ere associations are contrary to the policy of our State, and 
vo! 


Citing the 77 Michi case, Buhl vs. Richardson, General 
Alger’s match monopoly case. This defendant company under- 
took, but was not allowed then (1892), to enter into this contract 
with the Standard Oil trust. 

On page 183 the court_says: 

In other words, it— 

The Standard Oil Company— 
is to be in the interest of the Standard Oil trust, whose principal 
place of is in New York City, irrespective of what might be its 
(Standard Oil Com "s) duties to the people of this State, from which it 
derives its corporate life; and its real stock iders receive their dividends 
aaa the | re ts of that TRUST, and not from the earnings of their com- 

This particular ment was annulled and prohibited, but 
where is the case holding that the Standard Oil Company has been 

ved of its corporate life by the State of Ohio? 

have searched diligently the reports of the supreme court of 
Ohio down through Report No. 60 containing decisions of the year 
1899, It goes unpunished, eee or indirectly. And so with 
the Standard Oil trust, a New York or foreign corporation doing 
a State and interstate business in Ohio, TheState lawif enforced, 
as in the Texas case, would drive it from that State. The act of 
1890 by Federal procedure could destroy its interstate business. 
Existing in New York, doing business Ohio, would make its 
business either interstate or State or both. Yet Attorney-General 
Griggs has refused repeatedly to institute suits against this trust. 
General Monnett says both the Standard Oil Company and 

this “trust have defied the courts of Ohio for eight years.” 
Again, why do not the Republican govornor, Mr. Roosevelt, 
and the Republican lature of New York attack this trust? 
The supreme court of Ohio says its main office is in New York 


p'ain cases of the failure of State and national officers to do their 

‘plain duty.” 

_ Hereis an official adjudication in the forty-ninth Ohio case show- 

ing this trust is a monopoly, so intended and so acting, contrary to 

| the common law of New York, Ohio, and in all the States, and to 
the statute law of Ohio and the Federal act of 1890. 1 insert here 

| lettersfrom Mr. Rice, of Ohio, to Attorney-General of the United 
States, Mr. Griggs, that are shocking to the enemies of trusts and 
sweet consolation to their friends. I should say that Mr. “‘Jolm 
K. Richards, Acting Attorney-General of the United States,” is 
an Ohio lawyer; General Griggs, a New Jersey lawyer; Mr. Rice, 
an Qhio Republican, Mr. Rice in a letter to Mr, Lentz, May 30, 
1800, says: 


I have been a Republican all my life and supposed my party was faithful 
to its trust, but this commapenrsete with the Attorney-General and the Pres- 
ident leads me to suspect that the Standard Oil trust and not the Republican 
party is running our National Government. 


General Monnett says that the Russell bill No. 10 and all anti- 
trust bills were defeated by the Republican party at the dicta- 
tion of corrupt influences from Washington and Now York. 

(Cincinnati Enquirer, October 28, 1899.] 
THE GREAT CONTRADICTION, 

The man whose aim is success, irrespective of how it is obtained, of neces- 
sity becomes a contradiction. This truth is forcibly illustrated in the career 
‘of M. A. HANNA. Itisan old saying that “liars should have good memories.” 
It is unnatural to bea liar. It isnatural to tell the truth. When it is not 
told some reason, generally false, has intervened to make it appear the better 
to tella falsehood. It is not the better. It is weakness which suggests it, 
and it is an exception when a train of evils do not follow the telling of a lie. 
It is better, therefore, to tell the truth even though the matter at issue is 
difficult to defend. Indeed some of his enterprises are beyond the pale of 
defense. 

In this latter case a lie will never dm If any scheme of adventure, having 
for its object personal gain, is bolstered up by a falsehood the chances are 
ten to one that it will fail. It seems impossible to keep astraight path when 
the object sought is unworthy. Mr. HANNA is blindly seeking to deceive tho 
people. His memory is bad. He contradicts himself. He may be called the 
“great contradiction” of the age in which he lives. It is probable that he is 
a “contradiction” by intent. It is so easy for him to forget anything which 
does not serve his purpose that it would be strange if he were not a“ contra- 
diction.”” One moment he claims that “trusts are good things.” The next 
moment he declares *‘There is nota trust in the United States.” Then he 
asks the question, ‘“‘What harm can these ‘trusts’ do the people of this coun- 
try?” He answers the question with a guess: “It may be that the ‘trusts’ 
will do the people harm;"’ and as an antidote to the possibility he suggests, 
“If they do, the Republican party will take care of that.’ Then he exclaims, 
“It is evolution in business. Trusts!’’ he exclaims, *‘there is no such thing.’ 
Then he declares, ‘The ‘trusts’ have the best men of the country at their 
head. I believe in their organization.” Then he cries, ‘The story that [ 
have defended ‘trusts’ in any of my speeches is absolutely falso.’’ ‘Then he 
asks, ** What harm can these ‘trusts’ do the people of this country?!" ‘Then 
he says, ‘I say that there are no ‘trusts.’ If there are, prove it.” 

What a wretched memory plagues Mr. HANNA. It does not seem possible 
that a man of Mr. HANNA’s prominence should forget his every uttcrance as 
soon asit is from his tongue. Now, from the conglomeration of ideas we 
think it safe to conclude that Mr. HANNA’s position as to “trusts” is clearly 
set forth in the following utterances, which ke unquestionably made: 

** We know our business.” ‘The a Government is as good as ours.” 
“The great commercial success of England has been due to ‘trusts.’’’ “the 
‘trusts’ have the best men in the country at their head. I believe in their 
organization.” ‘The formation of ‘trusts’ isa step forward.” “The com 
bination of corporations is simply the evolution of business.” “Ido not know 
of a ‘trust’ in the United States.’ “Isaythereare no ‘trusts.’ If there are, 

rove it.” “'There is not a ‘trust’ in the United States.” “I am not defend 
ing ‘trusts,’ nor am I repudiating a single word or phrase in the Republican 
platform.” “Go outside and soak your head.” 

And thus we have the views of the Cleveland gentleman, who is wearing 
the Senatorial shoes of John Sherman. 


CENTRALIZATION—A REPUBLICAN POLICY. 

This amendment is proof of the fact, often charged, that the 
Republican party believes in centralization; that all our laws 
should be made at Washington by Congress; that State lines 
should be obliterated; instead of all power being “ inherent in 
the people,” that all power should be vested in and go out from 
the President and Congress; that this should be an empire in- 
stead of a Republic; that the President, who is elected under and 
by virtue of the Constitution of the United States and the States, 
should have power not only that expressly given and necessarily 
implied to execute the express powers, but that the President and 
Congress has and should have and should exercise powers over. 
above, and beyond the Constitution unbridled and unrestrained 
save and except by his and their own inner consciousness of right 
and wrong; that the President has and should have power to con- 
trol human liberty; in other words, without anylimitation under 
the Federal Constitution, 

Toulman Smith thus defines local self-government and centrali- 
zation: 


Local self-government is that system of government under which the great- 
est number of minds knowing the most, and having the fullest opportunities 
of knowing it, about the special matter in hand, and having the greatest in- 
trest in its well-working, have the management of it ur control over it, Centrali 
tation is that system of government under which the smallest number of 
minds, and those knowing the least, and having the fewest oppcytunities of 
having it, about the special matter in hand,and having the smallest interest 
in its well-working, have the management of it or gontrol over it. 


But, Mr. Chairman, as Chief Justice Marshall said: ‘‘ The Gov- 


ernment of the. United States has been termed emphatically a 
government of laws and not of men.” (Morbury vs. Madison, 
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1 Cranch, 162.) I believe that all power should be left in the peo- 
le to make their laws and govern themselves that is at all prac- 
icable. The farther we get away from the people as public 

servants the more on there is that we may become their op- 

essors and be controlled by evil instead of good influences. The 
t and sweetest influence of human life is that which is and 
should be about the fireside, and that influence becomes evil, and 
later corrupt, as we get away from that eacred place, either in 
civil or in political life. So in the same way and in the same pro- 
portion, as we get away from the people and their power to con- 
trol us directly, are we liable to become their oppressors instead 
of their liberators. 
ANDREW JACKSON OPPOSED TO A CONSOLIDATED GOVERNMENT, 

This destruction of our ‘‘ dual form” of government—that is, the 
State governments and the United States or National Govern- 
ment--Andrew Jackson advised against, reprehended, and con- 
demned not only such a movement, but a consolidated form of 
government. He said: 

It is well known that there have always been those amongst us who wish to 
enlarge the powers of the General Government, and experience would seem to 
indicate that there is a ee on the part of this Government to overstep 
the boundaries marked out for it by the Constitution, Its legitimate author- 
ity is abundantly sufficient for all t parbcecs for which it was created, and 
its powers being expressly enumera’ can be no justification for 
claiming anything beyond them. 

Every attempt to exercise one these limits should be promptly and 

iy opposed, for one evil example will lead to other measures still moré 
mischievous; and if the principle of constructive powers or su 


pposed advan- 
tages or temporary circumstances shall ever be permitted tg justify the as- 
sumption of a power a by the Constitution, theGe Government 
will before long absorb all the powers of will have, in ef 
fect. but one government. the extent of our coun i 
diversified interests, t ts, and ts, it is too obvious for 


diferent pursuit 
argument that a single consolidated government would be wholly inade te to 
watch over and protect its interests; and every friend of our inatitutions 


should be always prepared to maintain unimpaired in full vigor the rights 
and sovere fy oF e States, and to confine the action of he Generel Gourrn- 
ment stri to sphere of its appropriate duties. 


* s + . - . 
JACKSON OPPOSED TO HIGH TAXES AND TARIFFs. 


But, rely upon it, the design to collect an extra it revenue and to bur- 
den you with taxes beyond the economical wants of the Government is not 
yet abandoned. The various interests which have combined together to im- 
pose a heavy tariff and to produce an overflowing Treasury are too stron 
and have too much at stake to surrender the contest. The corporations anc 
wealthy individuale who are tn aes 
desire a high tariff to increase on ing polit will support 
oe ST PT ipegeds 

urpose OF purc n ce im 

Seman Monroe, ent of the United States of America, on the 10th of 
March, 1821, * governor of the Territories of East 
and West Pee a. (on March 3, 1821) provided 
“that, until the end of the first session of the next Congress,"’ ({ quote from 
Jackson's commission, by President Monroe), ‘‘unless provision be 
sooner made, for the aor ent of the Territories of East and 
West Florida, * * * the itary, civil, and judicial exercised 
by the officersof the eri t 


b Free enioyment of thety liberty property and religion: Now know 
in the lh » : Now know 
ye that, reposing special trust and the rity. patriotism, and 
abilities M: jor Andrew Jackson, I d acts, 
appoint him to s+ercise within the said ceded terri 
qonces 6 hate Sens ue snag Seacesier ye prescribed to 
Monroe's) instructions, by law, all the powers and authorities heretofore 
exe y the governor and rate oithins intendant of Cuba and by 
the governors of East and West within the said provinces - 
tively, and do authorize and empower him, the said Andrew Jackson, - 
cute and fulfill the duties of this pronase appointment according to law, and to 
have and to hold the same with all its powers and privileges until the end 
of the next session of Congress, unless provision be sooner made for the gov- 
ernment of the said Territories so ceded by Spain to the United States: 
vided, however, that it is the true intent and of these presents that 
‘ the said Andrew Jackson, or any person outa. unmet im, or in the said Ter- 
ae. shall have no ae = ——— to lay or collect any new or addi- 
tional taxes, or to grant or rm to any person or persons ver an 
title or claim to land within the same. testimony, etc.” . 


By the President: 
JOHN QUINCY ADAMS. 


All the civil, military, and judicial Lpesian exercised by the then 
existing officers of the then ex-Spani vernment over the Flor- 


idas were given to General Jackson and such other.‘ ns” as 
he or the ident might name. The then existing laws, or the 
old laws of the Floridas, were continued by an act of Congress 


temporarily, and General Jackson was to enforce them (with 
certain changes in the lawa and personnel of the officehol ). 
Congress extended in 1821 our revenue laws and those relating to 
the importation of persons of color, 


JACKSON CONTENDED THE CONSTITUTION EXTENDED AS FAR AS “APPLI- 
OABLE”’ TO THE TERRITORY OF FLORIDA. 


«+ Itis contended that Jackson was an ; that the Con- 
stitution, he believed, did not extend to 
But such is not true. Desiring to return to his home in 


sada ete fag peti mr gens amount of ge placed 
‘in his hands a on October 6, 1821, in an open 





in the meantime the government of East Florida is placed under the ¢},,,., 
and direction of W. G. D. Worthington, esq., secretary for the sam. 
that of West Florida under that of Col. George Walton, secretary t\.)_ 
Each of these gentlemen is clothed with the powers appertainin, 
governors under the late government of Spain, and subject to such in-;. 
tions as they mg seopeotirety receive from the President of the United «+.;, 
through me. T are char; faithfully to protect and maintain 4 

citizens and inhabitants, of whatsoever description, in the said proyin 
the enjoyment of all their hts, privileges, and immunit 
cured to them under the late treaty with Spain, and under the Const /;,,; 
of the United States as far as the same is applicable. I have instructed ;,..” 
promptly to punish the violators of the law, and to require of all t);,; 
giance to the Government enjoined by my proclamation issued oy ;;).;.., 
possession of the country. (21 Niles’s ister.) 6 

Under the administration of the local laws by Jackson hoe jaq 
committed to jail an ex-Spanish official or ex-officials, w)\) ,,, 
longer enjoyed any official prerogative after the exchange «/ {},, 
treaty, for refusing to turn over certain valuable public aid jr. 
vate documents, deeds, etc., pertaining to the new Governinen: 
under Jackson and to the ownership of certain citizens of }\0)\(\y 
of certain valuable property, which latter they had long unlaw‘{\||y 
‘held up.” These Spanish officials, Jackson contended, wers jry. 
ing to escape to Spain with these documents, which, under tho 
treaty, they had been required to turn over “‘ six months before.” 
and were also inciting the people, Jackson says, to oppose his 
Administration. 

Jackson charged also that Judge Fromentin had joined in this yn. 
patriotic opposition to his Administration. Fromentin,a French. 
man by birth, had been appointed by President Monroe *: judi 
of the United States for West and East Florida,” authorized anq 
empowered, his commission says, ‘‘to execute and fulfill the du. 
ties of that office, according to the Constitution and laws of t/ 
United States; and to have and to hold the said office, with all the 
powers, privileges, and emoluments to the same of right apper- 
taining unto him, the said Eligius Fromentin, during his goo be- 
havior, and until the end of the next session of the Senate of the 
United States, and no longer,” the date of this commission being 
May 18, 1821, and is signed President James Monroe. 

is commission was sent by John Quincy Adama, Secretary of 
State, to Fromentin, at New Orleans, June 17, 1821. Bear in 
mind that General Jackson was not only governor, but was )) 
Congress and his commission empowered to execute the loci! 
laws as “chancellor,” and while thus doing what the law (i- 
rected him to do, his jurisdiction in so doing came in conflict 
with what Judge Fromentin claimed was his jurisdiction. It ov- 
curred in this way: 

“Six months” after it was the dufy under the treaty of the 
Spanish officials to turn over ee and private records to Jack- 
son, one ava, a then ex-Spanish official (and had been for ‘sx 
months”), with others, conspired to abscond with certain valua!)o 

ublic and private records pertaining to the then government ani 
to the ownership of private property, and to inspire, as Jackson 
claimed, the ow to oqpen Jackson's administration. Demaii 
was on Calava by Jackson for these papers. Calava declined 
to turn them over, and, on the contrary, gave them to his superior, 
another ex-Spanish official, and in this way was trying to make 
way to Spain with these valuable documents, 
ackson committed Calava and others to jail for this contempt. 
The next day an official search was made and the papers found 
where Calava and others had secreted them. No property or ot/\er 
papers of these Spanish officials were interfered with. On the con- 
trary, they were ‘‘ preserved and sealed and watched by Jacksons 


A1.Q- 


officials until Calava was released next day,” who confesse: they 
were all intact, However, Fromentin issned a writ of habeas 
corpus directing that these Spanish officials be released. He sta‘ 
under oath before Governor Jackson that ‘‘no petition or oath or 


affirmation was made for the writ; that the application was" 
bal,” and that he did not know to whom it was directed, nor to 
whom it was given or who would execute it; that he had no mir- 
shal or anyone to execute it. Jackson, claiming that he ha-| tle 
exclusive jurisdiction to execute the local laws, insiste that 
Fromentin was in contempt of his court. He had him arrested 
for contempt, claiming that Fromentin had no jurisdiction s:\° 
and except such as Congress had given him, to wit, the execution 
of the revenue and slave laws. mentin was immediately re- 
leased—August 24, 1821. 

Jackson, nowhere that I can find after dili 
tended that the Constitution itself did not ex 


by statute to try this case, it being only a local offen 


oe se and being 
SS Spanish laws, which had been by Congress 
con 


ars the equivalent of enacting them litera!!) ) 

and over w he had exclusive jurisdiction. But we do fin', 
as I have shown, that Jackson said at « later date—that is, 0: 
ber 6, 1821, after he had thoroughly in the law, pos 
sibly—that the Constitution did apply to in certain paris, 
which we know now is the law. people of a territory «re 
not entitled to a United States Senator, by the Constitution, 1." 
** political .” which come to them when they are made 
into a State of the Union, (1 Pet., 542-543.) 


t search, con- 


s 
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In the course of the debate touching upon the action of Con- 


to Florida, it was contended without its being disputed, 
oy Constitution did extend to the Territories of the United: 
certain parts, not in all; hence the Montgomery resolu- 
tion was voted down, Judge Nelson at a later date in the case of 
Benner vs, Porter, after holding that the Territorial judges “ are 
not organized under the Constitution [now doubted] nor subject 
to its complex bution of the powers of government as the 
organic law, but are the creations exclusively of the | lative 
department, and subject to its supervisior and control,” said, 
“achether or not there are provisions to that instrument [the Con- 
stitution] which extend to and act upon these Territorial govern- 
ments, it is not now material to examine.” 

Here is a caseshowing that these Territorial courts are creatures 
of the legislative department of the Federal Government, and 
herein it would seem that the jurisdiction of Territorial courts is 
controlled by the Congressional act creating the court. But let 
that be as it . Iwill not discussthat. The fact remains that 
Jackson con that the Constitution extended to the Territory 
of Florida, but that the Congressional act did not give Fromentin 
jurisdiction to try this case of a local nature, which he (Jackson) 
said had been by given exclusive ae to try. 

In a later case, oo Court squarely agrees with General 
Jackson as to the tion of the Constitution to our Territo- 
ries. The court 2 


eabjoct a the 1 Rpt gt Me ois aseneen. mPece tas 
war 

This is quoted and approved as the law in the celebrated Magoon 
letter to of War, of April 11, 1900, and is printed in 
the RecorDat page , volume 33, holding that the Constitution 


applies by its owm force to our Territories and new a 
He also cites and eneres the message of President Polk on our 
California acquisition, of December 5, 1848, as follows: 

the transfer of their country, had : 
ate scanner tt Yoo ete 

Citing the Cross-Harrison Case (16 Howard, 164), upholding 
President Polk’s contention—that is, that our tariff laws and the 
Constitution extended to California the moment the treaty was 
ratified, and was the law of that land, and that California became 
apart of the United States the moment the treaty was signed. 
President Polk soinstructed both our land and naval commanders 
specifically and told them to apply our laws and the Constitution 
in erecting ce Ome and they did. 

President to ore Stockton, January 11, 1847: 

The inhabitants of the (California) Territory are entitled to all the benefits 
of the Federal of the United States to the same extent as the 
citizens of any other part of the Union. 

* oe * aa + * ~ 

That instrument establishes a form of government for those who are in 
our limits and owe voluntary allegiance to it. 

And such governments were upheld, and the Kearney code par- 
ticularly in New Mexico. In Leitendorfer case, 20 How., 176-7, 
where the courtexpressly held that the Mexican laws contrary toour 
Constitution and laws were void and ne norights. In May- 
nard vs. Hill (125 U.S.) it was held that it was unnecessary in 
the or, of the Oregon Territory to say that the Terri- 
torial could enact such laws as it pleased not in con- 
flict with the Federal Constitution. Justice Field said this was 
the law without such a precautionary provision. 

In the 3 Howard case the Supreme Court held that— 

It can not be that the King of Spain could, by treaty or other- 

, States any of his ay Ay prerogatives, and much 


ve or a to exer- 
y or otherwise, must 


wise to 
less can that they have capacit 
cise acquiring Some + treat 
hold it 
it bjeot to aeestean and inws of It own government and not 
Farther on, at 224, the court said—and Justice Story, I 
may add, was on the bench then—that: 


And all 
al oe a ees are neomaey Soper in the new States 
States, 


t - them or not. Ever 
of passed by Se will of the people of the Uni 
cee representatives, on the subject-matter of the 


And when so enacted they are the law of the Mand by their 
“owa force” in State or Territory. The court continued: 


the supreme law of the land and operates 

tion ater a that low Territory it ms vane 
. ore, w can 

of its enact: t or the express consent of 

it m be contains its own refu- 






ister our Constitution under the Federal judge. At that time we 
did not have as much light on these sujects as now. There is 
now no excuse in contending that the Coustitution does not apply 
to our Territories. The very last case in which the Supreme 
Court of the United States touched upon the power of Congress 
to legislate for a Territory, the Supreme Court said, that Con- 

ess might legislate as Congress ‘*may think fit so long as it 

oes not contravene any provision of the Constitution of the 

United States.” (Hof’s case, 174 U. S., 1.) Congress can not, 
as in this case, where “exclusive” and complete jurisdiction is 
given it over District of Columbia, a Territory, enact *‘ any” 
law contravening “any” provision of the Constitution. 

Now, I ask if the Constitution, by its own force, did not apply to 
the territory ceded by the States to the United States both before 
and immediately after the framing of the Constitution and its 
adoption, why was it that Congress and the courts held that the 
Constitution repealed the ordinance of 1787, enacted before the 
Constitution took effect, and why did Congress immediately there- 
after, after the Constitution was ratified, pass a statute so chang- 
ing this ordinance as to make it fit the limitations and require- 
ments of the Constitution? How could there be a misfit or the 
two instruments conflict if the Constitution did not extend to these 
Territories? 

The ordinance applied not to the States, but to the Territories 
exclusively. Hence it can not be said that the ordinance extended 
to the States and conflicted there with the Federal Constitution. 
In 10 Howard, page 96, the Supreme Court held that the people 
of the Territories were parties to our Constitution, and that it was 
the ‘‘supreme law throughout the United States,” clearly show- 
ing the term United States included States and Territories. Tho 
court says: 


The Constitution was, in the language of the ordinance 


That is the Ordinance of 1787— 


adopted by common consent, and the people of the Territories must neces- 
sarily be regarded as parties to it and bound by it, and entitled to its benefits, 
as wellas the people of the then existing States. It became the supreme law 
throughout the United States. And so far as any obligations of good faith 
had been previously incurred by the ordinance, they were faithfully carried 
into execution by the power and authority of the new Government. 


In the Milliken Case, 4th Wallace, the court said: 


This Constitution of ours operates in war,as well as in peace, in all places, 
and under all circumstances. It is a law for the rulers as well as for the 
people; “< and every one everywhere within our political jurisdiction is 

Our courts have repeatedly held that the Constitution protects 
the people of our Territories in their personal and civil rights, 
their jury and religious privileges, and this without any dissent 
(114 U.8., 15; 174 U.S., 1; 3 Crauch, 159; 170 U.S., 349; 136 U.S., 
42; 80 Fed. R., 115; the last cas holding we can not deny them 
the right of habeas corpus). 


JACKSON AN ANTI-IMPERIALIST. 


Notwithstanding the unsettied condition of the law and public 
opinion on the extension of thie Constitution to the Territories in 
1803 and 1821, Jackson conterded that the Constitution did extend 
to Florida, and he gave that people grand juries, juries of 12, courts, 
trial and appellate, justices of the peace, protected them in their 

roperty, their religion, and crushed evil doers and drove traitors 
rom the land; and so thoroughly did this that his bitter enemy, 
Thomas H. Benton, Mm his Thirty Years in Congress, canonized 
the man and his Administration, so much so that my distinguished 
friend from Iowa (Mr. DoLiiver), in this House, January 28, 
1899, quotes Benton as follows: 


Maj. Gen. Andrew Jackson, governor of the provinces of the Floridas, 
exercising the powers of the captain-general and intendent of the island of 
Cuba over the said provinces and the governors of said provinces, respec- 


tively. 

In the United States, where the people are accustomed to the regular ad- 
ministration of justice, the summary proceedings of General Jackson ap- 
peared to harsh and even lawless; but they were all justified by the 
Administration and sanctioned by the negative action of Congress. And in 

where they took place, and where it was seen that no wealth or 

power could sereen the oppresice, and that governors, judges, and rich mer 

chants were laid by the heels like common offenders and the protecting 

shield of law and justice thrown over the humble and helpless in this prov 

ince, so long a prey to oppression and corruption, the conduct of General 

Jackson ap ed like an emanation of divine justice, greatly exalting the 

c ster. * * * He constantly repulsed the idea of the pres- 

ence of Constitution in the territory committed to his charge, and in 

at repulsion he was sustained by the Federal Executive Government at 

and by each House of Congress, each of these authorities refus- 

ing to entertain as breachos of the Constitution the complaints forwarded 

against him by those who had been militarily dealt with under his govern 
ment. 


I have shown Jackson did not “ repulee” the idea of the pres- 
ence of the Constitution in Florida, and to this extent Mr. Benton 
is in error. niteall yal 

Compare this administration, this Jacksonianism in Florida, 
with or without the Constitution, as you please, with McKinley- 
ism in Cuba and elsewhere, with or without Constitution, and let 
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us agree that we will take Jacksonianism without the Constitu- 
tion rather than McKinleyism with it. 

Fromentin was arraigned before Jackson August 24, 1821. Two 
days thereafter Fromentin wrote the Secretary of State that Jack- 
son condemned the unlimited power that Congress had placed in 
his hands. Fromentin says: 





Much more was said by the General (Jackson) respecting the extent of his 
powers and the hope that no living man should ever in future be clothed 
with such extraordinary authority. How fortunate it was for the poor that 
a man of his (Jackson's) feelings had been placed at the head of the govern- 
ment, etc. (State Papers, first session Seventeenth Congress, page 159. ) 


Other high authorities quote Jackson as condemning this im- 
perial power, though placed in his own hands, and I quote two 
others as giving the words undisputed of Jackson: 


Iam clothed with powers which no one undera republic ought to possess, 
and which, [ trust, will never again be given toany man. N othing will give 
me more happiness than to learn that Congress in its wisdom shall have dis- 
tributed them properly, and in such a manner as is consonant to our earliest 
and deepest impressions. Yet,asI hold these powers by the authority of an 
act of Congress, it becomes By, duty to discharge the sacred trust im 
upon me to the best of my abilities, even though the proper exercise of the 
powers given might involve me in heavy pe responsibilities. It has 
n my misfortune to be thus circumstanced in my various relations as a 
public servant. Yet I never have nor ever will I shrink from the discharge 
of my 7g duties from any apprehension of personal responsibility.— 
(Frost, Life of Jackson, Rage 419, and “ Monument to Memory of Andrew 
Jackson,” by Dusenbury, 


The Statesmen’s Manual, volume 1, says of Jackson in Florida: 


In June, 1821, the President aupetated General Jackson governor of Flor- 
ida, which he accepted, and in August he took possession of the territory 
according to the treaty of cession. The Spanish governor, Callava, having 
refused to give up certain public documents deemed of importance, he was 
taken into cust by order of Governor Ja and committed to prison. 
The documents be found under a search warrant issued by Jackson, Cal- 
lava was immediate y set at liberty. Jackson remained but a few months 
in Florida, for, disliking the situation and disapproving the extent of power 
invested in him as governor, he resigned the office and again retired to Ten- 
nessee. President Monroe offered him the appointment of minister to Mex- 
ico, which he declined in 1823. 


Congress soon enacted laws relieving the situation in Florida, 
giving the people there local self-government as far as practica- 
ble, and to remove all doubts that the Constitution was or was not 
in Florida expressly extended the Constitution thereto to protect 
this people. 

There is a difference in the two propositions, however. If the 
Constitution does go to the Territories by its own force, Congress 
can not bring it back even by statute. Ifitissentthereby statute, 
Sones can bring it back by repealing the statute and leave the 
peop e without its protection—a reprehensible contention and 
angerous administration of so-called law. 

The trocble is with the present Administration that it is admin- 
istering law in our new possessions in a way condemned by Jack- 
son, although Jackson contended the Constitution extended to 
Florida, while the present Administration is administering the 
law in these ions outside of, over, above, and beyond the 
limitations of the Federal Constitution. Jackson condemned this 
power, even with the Constitution present. The Administration 
commends it administered unbrideled, unrestrained, without any 
constitutional limitations attached. 

Jackson not only condemned this power, but soon surrendered 
it after he had restored good order in Florida, driven the traitors 
out, and placed all the criminals behind the bars. He bitterly 
specese imperial power and a consolidated form of government, 

e favored the annexation of Texas, and upheld his disciple, neigh- 
bor, and friend, James K. Polk, in accomplishing that. But how 
was it done? By the consent of the people of Texas, By the vote 
of that people at the ballot box overwhelmingly. 

But so opposed was Jackson to a consolidated government—a 
one-man power—to squinting at the destruction of State rights, 
to turning our Government from a republic into an empire, that 
he ref in 1845, a short while before he died, to receive as a 
gift from Commodore Jesse D. Elliott a sarcophagus brought 
home in the Constitution from Palestine, *‘ believed to contain the 
remains of the Roman Emperor Alexander Severus.” 

The correspondence between General Jackson and Commodore 
Elliott is found at length in the beautiful old volume entitled 
‘*Monument to Jackson,” recently given me by a grees lover of 
— wr a — the ing : iia ew — 

MMINGS. ve this sarcop s is now prese 
the Smithsonian Institution, not, I hope, that it may ever be used 
by any President of these United States; but with the present 
tendency, I am pained to say, it may be. 


I insert here the entire correspondence, but beg to state three 
sentences which General Jackson wrote in declining this gift: 


But with the warmest sensations that can inspire a eful heart, I must 
decline scoping the honor intended to be bestowed. 


ortal shall be 
A = republican fee’ 
system 


e = not consent that 
laid in a repository prepered ‘or an em rora 
3 principles forbid it; the simplicity of our 


government 
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Mr, Dusgenbury says: 


. The patriotic reply of General Jackson to Commodore J. D. Elliott's jot te 

tendering him as his final resting a the use of the sarcophagus obtain ‘i 
by him at Palestine having been alluded to in several of the eulogies jy thi 
work, and it Serine See thought proper to insert it in this place, ( =e 
dore Elliott has kindly furnished the editor with the correspondence: 2 


WASHINGTON City, March 19. 1815. 


My DEAR GENERAL: Last night I made something of a speech at the x 
tional Institute, and have offe for their acceptance the sarcophagus w hich 
I obtained at Palestine, arouses home in the Constitution, and believed t, 
contain the remains of the Roman Emperor Alexander Severus, wit}, the 
suggestion that it might be tendered yeu for your final resting place 
yes, Geneve’. to live on in the fear o 


I pray 

the Lord; dying the death of a Rois, 

r, an emperor's coffin awaits you. 

lam, truly, your old friend, 
JESSE D. ELLIOTT 

Gen. ANDREW JACKSON. : ; 


HERMITAGE, March 27, 19,5, 


DEAR S1R: Your letter of the 18th instant, together with the copy of the 
of the National Institute, furnished me by their corresponding 

secretary, on the presentation by you of the sarcophagus for acceptance on, 
condition it shall be preserved and in honor of my memory, have been re. 
ceived, and are now before me. 4uoush laboring under great debility ang 
affliction, from a scvere attack, from which Lmay not recover, I raise my 
pen and endeavor to reply. The steadiness of my nerves may perhaps lead 
ou.to conclude my prostration of strength is not so great as here expressed. 
Btran as it 7 appear, my nerves are as steady as they were forty years 
, whilst from debility and affliction I am ing for breath. 


one I have 
eed the whole proceedings of the presentation by you of the sarcophagus, 
and the pesstutioms passed by the board of directors so honorable to my fame. 
with sensations and a more easily to be conjectured than by me ex: 
ressed. The whole p: ings call for may meat grateful thanks, which are 
ereby tendered to yo and Wrong you the president and directors of 
the National Institute. But with the warmest sensations that can inspire q 


yn heart, I must decline accepting the honor intended to be bestowed. 
can not consent that my mortal body shall be laid in a repository prepared 
for an emperor or king. 

My republican feelings and principles forbid it; the simplicity of our sys 
tem of government forbids it. Every monument e to perpetuate the 
memory of our heroes and statesmen ought to bear evidence of the economy 
and sept y of our republican institutions and of the plainness of our 


republican citizens, who are the soverei; of our glorious Union and whose 
virtue itis to perpetuate it. True virtue can not exist where pomp and 
parade are the governing passions. It can only dwell with the people—the 


great laboring and producing classes—that forr: the bone and sinew of our 
confederacy. , 

For these reasons I can not accept the honor jou and the president and 
directors of the National Institute intended to bestow. Ican not permit my 
remains to be the first in these United States to be deposited in a sarcophagus 
made for an emperor or king. sopest please accept for yourself and 
convey to the president and directors of the National Institute my most pro- 
found respects for the honor you and they intended to bestow. [ have pre- 

red a humble depository for my morte body beside that wherein lies my 
Peloved wife, where, without any pomp or parade, I have requested, when 
my God calls me to sleep with my fathers, to be laid; for both of us there to 
remain until the last trumpet sounds to call the dead to judgment, when we, 
I hope, shall rise together, clothed with that heavenly y promised to all 
who believe in our glorious Redeemer who died fer us that we might live, 
and by py teem pe I hope for free pm —— a 

am, with great respect, your friend and fellow-c m, 
ANDREW JACKSON. 

Commodore J. D. Et.iorr, United States Navy. 


NAVY-YARD, PHILADELPHIA, April 8, 18/5. 

GENTLEMEN: The interest which the National Institute has been pleased to 
take in the eventual bestowment of tlie remains of the honored Andrew Jack- 
son in the sarcophagus which I brought from abroad and deposited in your in- 
stitute makes it Ss now to communicate to win nowy of his letter 
of the 27th ultimo, lately received, on that subject. ith sentiments so con- 
genial to his strict republicanism and in accordance, indeed, with the re- 
publican feeli common to ourselves, he takes the ground of repugnance 
to connecting his name and fame in any way with imperial associations. 

We can not but honor the sentiments which have ruled his judgment in 
the case, for they are such as must add to the luster of his character. We 
subscribe to them ourselves; and while we yield to their force, we may still 
be permitted to continue our regard to the 8 ee marble as to an ancient 
and classic relic—a curiosity in itself, and particularly in this country, as the 
first of its kind seen in our Western Hemisphere. From it we would deduce 
the moral that while we should disclaim the ee. pomp, and circumstance 
of imperial pageantry as unfitting our institutions and professions, we would 
sedulously cherish the simpler republican principle of reposing our fame and 
honors in the hearts and aifections of our countrymen. I have now. in con- 
clusion, to say that as the sarcophagus was originally presented with the sug- 
gestion of using it as above mentioned, I now commit it wholly to the Insti- 
tute ° their own and sole perty, oa fror: any condition. 

am, very respectfully, yours, etc., 
JESSE DUNCAN ELLIOTT. 


The PRESIDENT AND DIRECTORS OF THE NATIONAL INSTITUTE, 
Washington. 


GENERAL JACKSON. 
(From the Floridian of October &, 1821.] 
To the Citizens of the Floridas;: 


The temporary organization of the government of these provinces, accord- 
ing to the act of gress of the last session and to the powers conferred on 
me by the President of the United States, I have the satisfaction to announce 
is now complete. If it possesses imperfections or defects, the reflecting man 
will make due allowance when he considers that its duration will be but 
short and _ that it is the best that circumstanees would t, taking into 
view the difficulties I have had to encounter. Where the rule or law 1s cer- 
tain I have considered it my duty to follow it strictly, but where this has 
not been the case I have endeavored to make the best provision in my power, 
believing that government of some kind was absolutely necessary. It is 
my sincere hope that the subject will attract the earliest attention of the 





—_ 


ess of the United States, and that the inhabitants of these provinces will 
pe relieved from the a of uncertainty and doubt which at this moment 
prevail. 
ae organization of the promat temporary government and in its exe- 
tion I have kept steadily in view the securing to the inhabitants of the 
Fioridas all the privileges and immunities guaranteed to them by the treaty. 
The principal of these is the protection of their persons, premew., and reli- 
ion until they shall be incorporated into the Union and become entitled to all 
foe rivileges and immunities of citizens of the United States. In perform- 
ing this # t of my functions I have endeavored to pursue the 
spirit of our poli institutions. Ihave made no discrimination of persons; 
my house has been surrounded by no guards; no one has been kept at a dis- 
tance by repulsive formalities; all have had free admittance and found a 
ready ear W they required my aid for the petesticn of theirrights. The 
American Government, at the same time it is the freest, is perhaps the 
strongest in the world, because the most wealthy and most powerful in 
society are as weak in pence toitas the most humble and obscure. It 
knows no between an Ap and a peasant. In the course 
of my short administration one case unfortunately, occurred which re- 
uired the exertion of Gatanthority whieh is no respecter of persons. That 
the necessity should have existed occasioned me pain and regret, and 
yas it has been misunderstood by some of the inhabitants of this 
country, from a want of a sufficient acquaintance with the facts of the case, 
as well as with the character and principles of our Government. It was my 
duty, under the frosty. exercising the government in the Flordias, to securo 
to the inhabitants all the evidences of their — of property. Theimproper 
conduct of the captain-general of Habana in withholding documents or 
archives of this nature from an agent sent expressly to receive them, in- 
creased the necessity for vigilance on my part. 

It was made known to me by satisfactory evidence that there were docu- 
ments of this character in the hands of an individual here, and that these 
documents were necessary to establish the right of property in this country. 
The fact ascertained, my duty was clear and no alternative was left me. 
That individual was ordered to surrender them, so that in pursuance of the 
second article of the treaty and of my proclamation, the inhabitants might 
be secured in their rs of property. The individual thus ordered to de- 
liver them, instead of obeying, as he ought, the commands of the Government 
under which he was protected, and which could know no superior except the 

and the President of the United States, shifted them into the hands 
of the person who lately administered the government of this province and 
who had been authorized by the captain-general of Cuba to surrender the 
country agreeably to the stipulations of the preaty. This person, whether 
from ension or worse motives, considered himself not responsible 
for act of his to the government of the Floridas, and appeared entirely 
insensible to the a of not having made a delivery of these docu- 
ments of his own_accord. hatever diplomatic privileges he might have 
been entitled to, these privileges had ceased upon the surrender of this coun 
try, and he was then not known to me or recognized as having any other 
ights than those of a common individual. It was not enough for to con- 
sider himself a public agent of the kind of Spain and reside here for the pur- 
of official business with the agents of the United States, but 
was necessary that he should have made known the object and purpose of 
his stay; had he done so he would have been informed at once by me that 
my own functions having ceased as commissioner, no one but the -sident 
of aint ee a glee any worer | = Bi ve —_ ao > yeuem mere as 
a diplomatic agen’ oy e privileges of a foreign m r. e natu- 
ral uences of his iat ore too well known and need not be detailed. 

With e of this solitary instance, I feel the utmost confidence 
in sa that has occurred, notwithstanding the numerous cases in 
which Thave been upon to inte 2a , either in a judicial 
or executive capacity, to occasion anything distrust, discontent, or want 
of confidence, and I cheerfully take this occasion to express my satisfaction 
with the pencate oyeaient, and orderly conduct of all those whose allegiance 
has been to the United States oF, the cession of the country. It 
istrue the recent occurrence connected with the one referred to has com- 
pelled me to take measures I conceived necessary for the character, dignity, 
and harmony of the government I administer, and which, at the same time. 
were mildest the circumstances would admit. I allude to the conduct of 
h officers remaining here after the cession, without 
my a = which would certainly not have been withheld so long as 
Sane mselves fully to the existing authorities and re- 

from any improper interference with the measure of the govern- 
ment. This is due from _- officers in all countries; their situa- 
tion is mat different from that of other aliens, and their conduct ought 
therefore to be more circumspect. In the Uni States those are severely 
punished who are guilty of writing in a libelous manner of a a 
court off for what tends to bring the judiciary into ute shakes 
the ence in that Pe of the Government that is looked upon as 
the most sacred tory of individual rights. 

Hence in both its of view, without noticing the singular conduct 
of the Spanish officers, acting as if they considered theinselves a distinct and 
separate body—an gugerions in imperio—they were guilty of great indiscre- 
tion and eee bl: a most indecent foel against the judicial 

tribunal in the Fl Had I consulted my per- 
sonal having entertained a favorable dpinion of some of them and 
gaat bo gy my have been disposed to have suffered the act to sink 
into oblivion. t dignity and honor of the Government forbade that 
conduct so ou should pass unnoticed. I might ap to those ve 
what would be the consequences if a band of American offi- 
such an insult to the government of a Spanish province. 
of rest that whatever mer be 
lence of some, it will have no effect upon my feel- 
innocent will not be confounded with the gailty. 
experience the same protection and for ti 
tofore been extended, provided they ean them- 
hich becomes every good citizen and subject; 
she: the influence of momentary passion or feel- 
with the measures I have pursued, on a return of their 
t a Ay be compelled to approve. 
re, and the situation of my family, re- 
for ashort period, I make known 










tof East is placed under the 

. D. a" secretary for the same, 

da under that of Col. alton, secretary thereof. 
with powers appertaining to gov- 


the 
t of Spin, and subject to such instruct: 
ve from the President of the United States 
in 
with 


Saeed Suient to and maintain all the 
of w the said provinces, in 
of all their ts, pri San aeenereennsevenees 

and under Constitution of the 
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ance to the Government enjoined by my proclamation issued on taking pos- 
session of the country. 
ANDREW JACKSON, 
Governor of the Floridas, ete. 
PENSACOLA, October 6, 1821. 


LAWS PROMULGATED BY JACKSON-—L.AWS OF FLORIDA. 


The following is published for general information,as well as 
to show in what manner the laws of our new territory are framed 
(21 Niles’s Register, 89): 

Ordinance No. 4. 


Whereas from the extent of the ceded territories it becomes necessary to 
make such divisions as will promote the convenience of the inhabitants and 
the s y execution of the laws: Therefore, and in virtue of authority 


vested in me by the Government of the United States, I do ordain— 
SecTION 1. That the said provinces be divided as follows: 
All the country lying between the river Perdido and Suwanee River, 


with all the islands therein, shall form one county, to be called Escambia. 
All the country lying east of the river Suwanee, and every part of the 
ceded territories not designated as belonging to the former county, shall 


form a county to be called St. Johns. 
Sec. 2. In each of said counties, and for the government thereof, there shall 


be established a court to be Comeanes a county court, and to be composed of 
five justices of the peace, any three of whom shal! form a quorum, and the 
eldest by aypointment to be peers of said court, whose jurisdiction shall 
extend to all civil cases originating in the said county where the matter in 


controversy shall exceed $20; and toall criminal cases, saving to the parties 
the right of appeal to the governor in all cases above the sum of 85; and 
that there shull be no execution for a capital offense until the warrant of the 
governor be first had and obtained. 

Sec. 3. That the judicial proceedings in all civil cases shall be conducted, 
except as to the examination of witnesses, according to the course of the ex 
isting laws or the laws of Spain, and in criminal cases according to the course 
of common law; that is, no person shall be held to answer for a capital or 
otherwise infamous crime unless on a presentment or indictment of a grand 
jury, and in all criminal cases the accused shall enjoy the right to a speedy 
and public trial by an impartial jury of the county wherein the crime shall 
have been committed, and to be informed of the nature and cause of tho ac- 
cusation, to be confronted with the witnesses against him, and have compul- 
sory process for obtaining witnesses in his favor, and to have the assistance 
of counsel for his defense. 

Src. S, Sheee shall be a clerk appointed for each of said county courts, 
who shall receive for his services such compensation as the court for which 
he is appointed may from time to time, and in each suit, tax or allow; and 
there shall also be a sheriff appointed to each court to execute the process 
thereof, whose services shall be compensated by the court to which he is ap- 
pointed in like manner as is provided for the clerk; and the said clerk and 
sheriff shall give bond to the presiding justice for the faithful discharge of 
their duties. 

Sec. 5. Each county court shall hold quarterly sessions and continue the 
same until all the business pending therein shall be disposed of, the first ses- 
sion to be held at Pensacola, on the first Monday of August next, for the 
county of Escambia; and at St. Augustine, on the second Monday of Septem- 
ber next, for the county of St. Johns, with power to adjourn the same from 
time to time. 

Sec. 6. There shall not be less than 10 justices of the peace commissioned 
for each county, whose jurisdiction shall extend to all civil cases not exceed 
ing $50, saving to the parties or suitors an appeal to the county court in all 
cases wherein the matter in dispute shall exceed the sum of a: and shell 
also be authorized in all criminal cases to exact surety for good behavior and 
to take recognizance in cases bailable for the appearance of the accused before 
the county court. 

Sec. 7. That the examination of all witnesses within the jurisdiction of 
the courts, except when their 7a attendance can not be procured, shall 
be conducted viva voce anddn open court; that the parties may conduct 
their suits in person or by such counsel as they may choose, provided that 
the said counsel or counselors shall have been duly licensed to practice in the 
courts of the said ceded territories by the governor. 

Sxc. 8. The alcaldes shall continue to exercise the powers of judges of pro- 
bate, registers of wills, notaries public, of justices of the peace, and such 
other powers appertaining to their said offices as have not been otherwise 
distributed, saving the right of appeal to the county court in all cases, 

Sec. 9. That the judges of the said county courts shall have the power to 
impose such taxes upon the inhabitants of their counties respectively as in 
their discretion may be necessary to meet and defray the expenses which 
may be incurred in carrying this ordinance into effect. 

rc. 10. That the said county court shall have and exercise the powers of 
directing, by special venire, or otherwise, the summoning of all jurors, grand 
as well as petit. 

Sec. 11. The said courts shall have the power of creating and regulating 
their process and proceedings from time to time as they may deem necessary, 
and shall, as soon as convenient after their organization, prepare and report 
a free bill to the governor for his approbation. 

Sno. 12. That the said courts shall have and exercise the powers beyond 
the limits of Pensacola and St. Augustine of granting and recalling licenses 
or commissions for innkeepers, retailers of liquors of every description, and 
keepers of billiard tables, and to require of them such surety as they may 
deem proper and impose such price for such license as in their opinion may 
be reasonable. 

Szo. 13. That it shall be the duty of the said courts in regulating their proc- 
ess and a to confine the parties strictly to the merits of their 
cause and to cause all useless matter, as well as unnecessary form, to be 
expunged from the pleadings, at the expense of the party introducing the 
same, so that justice may administered in the most simple, cheap, and 

manner. 

Sno 14. In criminal cases the process and indictment shall be in the 
name of the United States, and there shall be appointed a prosecuting attor- 
ney for each of the said counties, who shall receive in each case a reasonable 
compensation, to be taxed by the court. 

Sxo. 15. That the police of the roads and bridges without the limits of 
Pensacola and St. Augustine shall be under the immediate direction of the 
said county courts, the police of the city to be exclusively confided to the 


mayor and aldermen. 
ANDREW JACKSON, 
By th Governor of the Floridas, etc. 
e governor: 
R. Catt, ; 
Acting Secretary of West Florida, 
W. G. D. WortTHINGToN 
Secretary, etc., for East Florida, 
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The Financial Bill, 


SPEECH 


HON. JOHN P. JONES, 


OF NEVADA, 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATEs, 


Tuesday, February 13, 1900. 


The Senate having under consideration the bill (H. R. 1) to define and fix 
the standard of value, to maintain the ity of all forms of money issued or 
coined by the United States, and for r purposes— 

Mr. JONES of Nevada said: 

Mr. Presipent: This bill, by whatever name known, is in effect 
but the final section of a great financial project of which the first 
section was enacted in 1869. That first section was a joint reso- 
lution of Congress entitled ‘‘An act to strengthen’ the public 
credit.” It would more appropriately have been named “An act 
to strengthen the bank accounts of the foreign and domestic hold- 
ers of United States bonds.” It pledged the Government to pay 
in coin a debt incurred in paper money of much lower value. A 
second section was enac when the dholders determined to 
define, with unmistakable certainty, the description of coin in 
which the bonds should be paid. ey were not willing to leave 
their equities to be determined by the courts according to the high 
standard of honor and honesty always ees eames the : 
ple of the United States. By aclause inserted in the refunding 
act of 1870 it was tg ety that the bonds should be paid in coin 
of the standard of the date of enactment of that measure. The 
English language could not make plainer the fact that all bonds 
of the United States Government issued in pursuance of that act 
were payable in either gold or silver dollars of the standard of 
July 14, 1870, This meant either gold dollars of 25.8 grains, nine- 
tenths fine, or silver dollars of 4124 grains, nine-tenths fine; the 
Government having the option to pay in either. 

Other steps in amazingly — and skillful project 
of the bondholders were successively en, when in a new jaw 
affecting the working of the Mint the standard silver dollar was 
shrewdly omitted from the list of coins authorized to be issued, 
and when by the enactment of the ‘‘ Revised Statutes,” a codifica- 
tion (enacted in block), which was assumed by Congress to be an 
embodiment of the laws in force at the date of its enactment, a 
limitation was placed upon the 1 -tender quality of the silver 
coLars already existing. This bill makes the obligations of the 


Government payable in gold alone. 
There will be one or two other sectionslater. It would be some- 
what premature to introduce them now. There will be a section 


later that in specific terms will retire all the paper money of the 
Government. It would not do to to accomplish the entire 
pur atonce. It might shock the American people. 

The intention is (as ever since 1869 it has been) that one of the 
sovereign pres of the Government of the United States, 
ferred by 
to private 


ment. 
of the bonded debtoftheccuntry. 
can reduce the gold reserve below the limit and force an issuance of 
bonds; and this process can goonindefinitely. The policy contem- 
plates a permanent increase of the bonded debtof this country. No 
one can doubt this who has read our history for the past 
thirty-five years, during which the bondholders and public credit- 
ors have been leading up to the Tha 

shows that when patriotism an 
terms it is to make converts among the es, 
legislation of that , in all the stages of its attempt to reach 
the gold standard, has resulted in plun the productive classes 
of the United States out of thonsands of of 


dollars. 
In a speech delivered eae te the debate of 1893 on the re- 
peal of the so-called Sherman law, I said: 


When silver is out of the way, they will acquiesce in the views of the 
ducers of the con S mecensary. and will 4 


to have a sufficient volume of 
prosperity. 


its 
degrees of 
One woshd nok serene Thad ith on senieo State af eee 
bond-holding coterie it would be at 
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as to the inte tion of any law providing for the payment of 
their bonds. No class of people are better able to understa: : ;}, 

meaning of plain English when engraved across the body of a n 
One would not suppose it necessary to provide supple1,..,,;.) 
enactments to relieve them from doubts (which they did y.; , 
tertain) as to the kind of money in which their bonds sho 


en- 
ud be 


pai . 

By “due process of law” they transmuted lawful-money | 
(for which they paid in paper) into coin bonds. Those coin |yonqg 
are now to be transmuted into gold bonds. All men know ¢).¢ 
the public creditors could have been in no manner of dow)): < to 
the money in which they should be paid. The laws were ex), jc); 
and the wording of the bonds was absolutely unmistakabi. 1), 
statutes were of their own securing, and were worded in 40.074. 
ance with their wishes. The agents and trustees of the pv syje 
however—the officials intrusted with the execution of the lays _ 
always interpreted those laws against the interests of the ;, 
ing masses, and to their enormous injury, merely to aj), 
meretritious applause of the bond-bolding and creditor classes. 

When, in 1877, the Secretary of the Treasury wished to ma) 
the new bonds read vos in gold” he was advised by th, 
Attorney-Geneial of the United States that the law require: tj) 
bonds to be payable not in gold, but in ‘‘coin” of the standard of 
July 14, 1870, 

The determination of the executive officers of the United States 
to pay in gold enormously added to the value of gold. That act 
was not the act of our people or of Congress, but the act of ihe 
agents and officers who had in charge the execution of the laws, 

This bill, Mr. President, is vicious from the first line to the last, 


ndg 


aws— 
luc- 
the 


What a monstrous proposition it is that a self-governing couniry 
should allow any executive officer to bond the people to any 
amount he pleases! The demonetization of silver is alone all that 
creates the necessity for ee bonds. Therecould never be any 
doubt of the Government's ability, without the issuance of bonds, 


to redeem in coin any of its notes. 

I listened with interest to the Senator from Iowa [Mr. A11.1s0y) 
while he was stating the necessity for a great reserve fund of gold, 
Why, Mr. President, if you take a bill of the Bank of France to 
that bank and ask its officers for gold, will they give it to you? 
Not atall, They have no special fund to redeem in gold. ‘hey 
have maintained the two moneys at a parity, yet if a man should 
take a million francs of paper to the Bank o ce and demand 
the gold he would be jx ughed at. They would say, ‘‘ We wiil give 
you lawfal money, in whatever form we choose. If you want 
gold we will sell it to youata premium.” Yet France has no 
trouble with its money, and is not enslaving the country with a 
constantly increasing debt. When the oe failure took place 
it was observed that the Bank of England had to go to France, a 
so-called double-standard country, to borrow gold with which to 
maintain its credit; and it was not the first occasion on w hich it 
had to do so. 

BIMETALLISM. 

Ouf gold-standard friends have given us a great many defini- 
tions of bimetallism and have been careful to keep from the pub- 
lic mind the definition which bimetallists themselves woul ap- 
prove. Weare told that bimetallism consists of the concurre:t 
use of the two metals, gold and silver, in the samecountry; aain, 
that bimetallism consists of the use of gold as the measure of 
value, with silver as money in general use. Bimetallists. how- 
ever, define it to be the equal treatment of both metals—that isto 
say, the unrestricted coinage of both when brought to the mint. 
There is no other form of bimetallism. That was the bim: ta! ism 
which existed from the foundation of our Government down to 
1873, and that was the bimetallism which -existed in France for 
nearly a hundred years town to 187 

The object in having the twometals linked together by the m.n- 
date of law at a given ratio was to protect sogiety and industry 
from the ities and accidents liable to occur in the pro- 
duction from the mines, so that their mutual oscillations «f sup- 
pl t correct each other. With the e tion of the period 
when the American mines were first disco no simultaneous 
increase of both metals has occurred since the opening 0! the 
Christian era. Whenever one of the metals has been yieldins 12 
unusual a the other has generally been yielding in « »ta- 
tionary, if not declining quantity, so that the aggregate produc 
tion has shown but'slight variation. 

The underlying idea of bimetallism is that a rise in the value of 
money, or to it in other terms, a fall in the general rane: of 
prices of commodities, is an evil of the magnitude, against 
the occurrence of which society shoul ena poentle precau- 
tion. There is no need to guard against a fi in the value of 
money, because throughout the ae of history not an 
instance can be cited in which such a fall did not prove a bene! 
tion to mankind. 


What is claimed for bimetallism is that upon the slightest in \i- 
cation that one of the metals is eons 
pressure of the demand is removed from i 


relatively scarce the 
and brought to bear 
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e other. The bimetallic law, therefore, tes through 
en and demand, which all admit to be the sale ieipas enter- 
ing into the creation of value. It is the enormous surplus of the 
metals in existence which places it within the power of the law to 
control their relative value, The larger this surplus becomes the 
more exactly anently can the law control them. 

The stocksof the two metals taken together have been very hap- 
pily likened to two reservoirs, which, although supplied from 
independent sources, are kept at a common level by means of a 
connecting pipe. This ‘‘ pipe,” which establishes a legal relation 
of value between them, is the law, which, by authorizing their 
interchangeable use as money, maintains their value at the same 
level. Both being equally possessed of full legal-tender power at 
the established ratio, no one will give more for one metal than 
fortheother. Thisis not meretheorizing. It has been subjected 
to the crucial test of experience. 

THE EXPERIENCE OF FRANCE. 

In 1808 France fixed by law the legal relation between gold and 
silver at 15}to01. For seventy years, while that law was in opera- 
tion, the two metals were held together at practically that ratio, 
though: ‘tha nderance sometimes of the one and sometimes 
of the other in circulation. q 

A glance at the figures of French coinage from 1803 to 1873 will 
exhibit the operation of the system: 


Coinage in France from 1808 to 1873. 























Date. Gold. | Silver. 

Francs Francs. 

1908 to 1BBD. 220. eccnne wenn nena nc cee oes ee cece ones 865, 000, 000 1, 091, 000, 000 

1821 tomas é aoe one 

1848 to 1852... - » 000, 3, 000, 

1853 to 1856... 1, 795, 000, 000 102, 000, 000 

ee) rT ee eee 3, 516, 000, 000 55, 000, 000 

ROUT 0b Hip eickeee Siete Sect ewice cece wenee. cecccc cee 878, 000, 000 587,000, 000 





From these figures it will be observed that when either of the 
metals became relatively scarce its place was supplied by the 
other. So far as the ple of the bimetallic country (France) 
were concerned, this did not involve any disturbance of the rele- 
tive values of the two metals. Whenever silver was withdrawn 
for shipment to countries in which silver alone was legal tender, 
its place was = in the bimetallic country by gold. When- 
ever gold was withdrawn from the bimetallic country for ship- 
ment to countries in which gold alone was legal tender, its piace 
was supp by silver. Such slight Variations as occurred in 
exchange were caused for the most _ by the demands of single- 
standard countries for their particular money metal. 

In those cases, what by tke brokers is the ‘‘premium,” 
such as it was, was not a premium eg hye any difference in 
the bimetallic country in the value of the metals, but a charge 
made by dealers in exchange for a together during 
the period of the ominance of one metal in tie coinage a 
sufficient quafitity of the other—the scarcer—metal to meet the 
demands to which I have referred. The charges of the money 
dealers were ioned, no doubt, to the urgency of the de- 
mands from countries that did not have the double standard. 
England being a gold-standard country, a demand from that coun- 
try would be met by French brokers with a shipment of gold. 

hen Germany was on the silver standard a demand from Ger- 
many would be met a French brokers with a shipment of silver. 

Notwithstanding the statements we see in the so-called 
“‘sound-money ” papers, and all the statements we hear from the 
advocates of gold standard about the impossibility of law 
holding the two metals r, the facts and figures show that 
there never was @ variation in the purchasing or debt-paying 
power of the two metals so long as the law of France giving 
unrestricted to both metals at the ratio of 15} to | was 
maintained, that period various countries changed their 
monetary yet that Jaw held the two metals firm with no 
variation, no part of that time were the prices of com- 
modities in Francestated in silver as distinguished from gold, or in 


gold as silver. There was put one price, ahd 
cael were precisely the same in their purchasing and 


power. 
an exhaustive search through the official records from 
1820 40 1847, while silver was the metal of largest coinage in 
or ld in Paria Ware ee ater: = 
mos nt Oppo- 
nent of bimetallism Sir Robert Giffen—has been able to discover 
1882. This was during 
by reference to the table, the coinages of 
France were in the proportion of nine-tenths silver to one-tenth 
Fone ay Time it to be speciall noted that while among wo 

brokers exchange dealers there was 

when arte % so-called premium on , it had no relation 
vt to the people or the industries of France, 
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Gold was wanted by single standard gold countries, such as 
England, where there was a money famine; it was bought up by 
brokers, who made a business of exchanges, and they naturally 
charged for their services, as they would do if they bought or 
sold bonds or stocks, That so-called “‘ premium” was such as 
might have arisen had the monetary standard of France been gold 
alone. As we all know, the fact that a country is on the gold 
standard does not secure it against differences of exchange either 
with foreign countries or within itself. I have seen material 
differences in the value of gold between New York and San Fran- 
cisco—differences having no connection whatever with silver, but 
arising solely from the temporary condition of balances at the one 
place or the other. 

if the usual or normal rate of discount at the Bank of England 
be 3 per cent, and an increase to 5 per cent be announced, what in 
reality is this but an announcement of a premium of 2 per cent 
on gold in the very country of the gold standard? 

While the champions of the gold standard ars shocked at a 
trifling difference of 2 per cent in countries of the double stand- 
ard, though arising onty in the operations of bullion dea'ers, and 
in their cases only in connection with the foreign exchanges, 
they have no word of condemnation for the stupendously unjust 
exaction to which the domestic business of every gold-standard 
country has for many years been subjected by a constant and 
progressive increase in the value of the so-called standard. They 
strain at the bimetallic gnat, but swallow the monometa!lic camel. 
Thousands of millions of dollars have throngh the silent and 
stealthy operation of the gold standard been filched from owners 
of property, by the fall of values and from laborers willing to 
work, who, owing to the fall of prices, have been relegated to 
idleness. 

The demand of the people of any country is not a demand for 
either go!d or silver as such, but a demand for money. When 
each metal serves equally well to exchange commodities and pay 
debts, nothing further can be desired. In the case of the double- 
standard country (France) each form of money had all the power 
of the other. Under such circumstances the metals should have 
and did have the same value so far as concerned all the purposes 
of the people of the bimetallic country. 

As I have said, there were no two prices current in France. 
There was no differentiation of prices of commodities into gold 
prices and silver prices. Aj] prices in all markets were alike and 
were stated in terms of the money of France without reference to 
gold, silver, or anything else. Whether the money received in 
payment for commodities or services was gold or silver was to the 
recipient a matter of entire indifference. 

THE METALS HELD TOGETHER BY THE BIMETALLIC LAW OF FRANCE, 

NOTWITHSTANDING EXTRAORDINARY VARIATIONS IN PRODUCTION, 

That the steadiness of the legal relation of the metals from 1803 
to 1873 could not be due to steadiness of their relative supplies 
from the mines wiil be obvious by noting the wide variations that 
occurred in their relative production during that period. 

From 1803 to 1820 the average yearly yield of gold from all 
mines of the world was $9,710,500. The yieldof silver during the 
same period was $36,817,500. This was a peopertien of 4 of silver 
to1 ot gold! Yet the law of France establishing the ratio of 154 
to1 held the metals firmly together. Again, from 1821 to 1840 the 
average yearly yield of gold was $11,466,000; of silver, $21,964,000 
2 of silver to 1 of gold, Again the French law held the mets's 
together. On the other hand, from 1841 to 1860 the average 
yearly yield of gold was $85,150,000; of silver, $34,826,500—2) of 
gold te 1 of silver! Still the bimetallic law held the metals to- 
gether. Fron 1861 to 1873 the average yearly yield of gold was 
$117,991,850; of silver, $68,0413,900—nearly 2 of gold to 1 of silver; 
another illustration of the power of law. These figures show ex- 
tremes of yield on both sides without variance in the relative values 
of the metals. 

There is nothing unnatural in this. Even Sir Robert Giffen 
(in the Contemporary Review for August, 1879) admitted that it 
was to be expected. He said: 

Doubtless the fluctuation in any perviouiee metal at the time when both 
metals were available as money would not be very great within any reason- 
able period. That is one of the points of special advantage for the system of 
bimetallism. 

And Professor Hansen, of the Berlin University, said, in 1888: 

Europe, or, rather, the whole civilized world, is indebted to French law for 
its escape from the perturbations in the relative prices of gold and silver 
threatened by the enormous arrivals from Australia and California. 

ADMITTED BY THE BRITISH ROYAL COMMISSION. 

On the same subject the British Royal Commission on Gold and 
Silver (1896) expressed itself without reserve. Part I of the final 
report (being the portion signed by a// the members of the com- 
mission) contains a clear and unmistakable admission by the gold 
monometallists of the effect of the French law. It says: 

Now, undoubtedly, the date which forms the dividing line between an 


epoch of ximate fixity in the relative value of gold and silver and one of 
marked i bility is the year when the bimetallic system which had previ- 
ously been in force in the Latin Union ceased to be in full operation, and ws 
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are irresistibly led to the conclusion that the operation of that system, estab- 
lished, as it was,in countries the pee and commerce of which were 
conciesabie, exerted a material influence upon the relative valcs of the two 
tals. 

So ioe gas that system was in force we think that, notwithstanding the changes 
in the production and use of the precious metals, it kept the market price of sil- 
ver approximately steady at the ratio fixed by law between them, namely, 15} 
to 1. 

That is the statement of the entire twelve members of the royal 
commission, of whom six were gold monometallists of distinction, 

The royal commission continues: 

Nor does it appear to usa priori unreasonable to suppose that the exist- 
ence in the Latin Union of a bimetallic system with a ratio of 15} to 1 fixed 
between the two metals should have been capable of keeping the market 
price of silver steady at approximately that ratio. 

The view that it could only affect the market price to the extent to which 
there was a demand for it for currency pur s in the Latin Union, or to 
which it was actually taken to the mints of those countries is, we think, fal- 


‘ious. 

The fact that the owner of silver could in the last resort take it to those 
mints and have it converted into coin which would purchase commodities at 
the ratie of 15; of silver to 1 of gold would, in our opinion, be likely to affect 
the price of silver in the SS ey whoever the purchaser and for 
whatever country it was destined. It would enable the seller to stand out 
for a price approximating to the legal ratio, and would tend to keep the 
my steady at about that point. (Final Report, Part I, sections 142 and 


While the royal commission ascribed to the Latin Union asa 
whole the effect of maintaining the ratio, it must be remembered 
that the treaty creating that union was not entered into until 1865, 
and that France alone for sixty-two years prior to that time had 
maintained the ratio with equal force without reference to which 
of the metals showed the ter yield, Had not the law of 1803 
been in operation during the “ fifties,” when the enormous stocks 
of gold from California and Australia were finding their way to 
Europe, that metal would have fallen, as in early times it more 
than once fell, to the ratio of 1 to 10. So that the law of one im- 
portant country held the metals together, because it was a coun- 
try whose industries and commerce were of sufficient magnitude 
and extent, To whatever extent gold fell in relation to commodi- 
ties s:) ver also fell. This condition prevailed until the French law 
was practically abrogated. 

THE PRETENSE THAT NATURAL LAW FORBIDS REMONETIZATION OF SILVER. 

Laws enacted forbidding the unrestricted coinage of silver de- 
prived that metal of the t mint demand; that is to say, of the 
**market” which from time immemorial it had enjoyed. . This 
was an effect ——— wholly by legislation, and in the interest 
of a few privileged persons who owned public and other debts. 
When it is proposed, not in their interest, but in the interest of 
the masses, that the ‘‘market” be restored—in other words, that 
the mints be seopened — the only process by which that re- 
sult can be effected, namely, by legislation—the creditor and 
money-lending classes hold up their hands in horror at the injius- 
tice! They declare such legislation to be an interference with 
‘‘natural law.” With Pecksniffian morality they have always 
regarded as ‘‘natural” everything that tended to make money 
dearer, and did not themselves hesitate to invoke the powerful 
arm of legislation to aid in increasing that tendency. 

A law which forbids the use of an article for a certain purpose 
to which for thousands of years it has been dedicated they regard 
as ‘‘ natural,” while a law which removes the restriction and per- 
mits the article to be restored to that use they charac as 
** artificial.” rive either gold or silver of the legal-tender 
function and it immediately relegated to the rank of a 
eommodity, because deprived of the force which creates the de- 
mand for it. A demand for either metal as a commodity is a de- 
maud for but one thing. A demand for either for the purpose of 
bearing the money function is, in effect, a demand for all things. 

For the money use, c¢ g the world’s growing demands 
for money, the total stock of both metals combined is not now, 
and, judging from the , in all human aoa never will 
be, other than extremely limited. Were both relegated to the 
commodity demand, there being already on hand a supply suffi- 
cient to meet all demands of that character for sixty with- 
out reference to the current yield, what would be value of 
either or both? 

The same legislation which by force took from silver the demand 
{the market) which for tho of years in the interests of so- 
ciety it had enjo e the demand for gold, From that 
time 








, for the first time in history, there was committed to 
gold exclusively a function which ore ithad merely shared 
in equal part with silver, the function, namely, of measuring and 
ex all commodities, , and services in the West- 

’ ern world. But to the gold s was now superadded the task 
of also measuring and ex all the silver previously used 


on maomagt, Sibiah had boon wetaenl 40a Gneanell . 


and consequent! 


one of the had been wrongfully removed 
from the money side and added to the side of commodities, It 
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was no fear of an nee 70 of silver that induced Franco 
close her mints to that metal. They never would have been | sed 
to the current production. They need not have been close + 

even the silver of Germany had economic considerations ,) on 
governed the policy of France. The reasons for her action die 
clearly political. e French people after 1870 were in no ino, od 
to take from Germany ee Germany would offer ther 
and especially anything which Germany wished to discard. 

If, in 1873, the United States had kept its mints open to silver 
we could then have received and utilized that German meta! at , 
time when we were contemplating resumption of specie payn ents 
Had such course been pursued, the t quarter of a century 
would have been the most prosperous in the history of the world 

France took very much more gold after the discoveries of 1449 
than she would need to have taken in 1871,even had all the silyer 
of Germany been sent to her mints, 

The population of France at the time of the enactment of the 
bimetallic law was less than 28,000,000, only a little over one-thirg 
the present population of the United States. The foreign trade of 
France in 1500, including imports and exports, amounted to but 
$155,000,000. If such a population, with so slight a foreign trade 
were able to maintain the equivalence of relation between the 
metals, who can doubt that were silver remonetized by the United 
States the metals could be permanently bound together on the 
long-established ratio? 

THE RELATIONS OF THE METALS IN THE UNITED STATES. 

In this country we have had a practical! illustration of the vary. 
ing movement of the metals when both had unrestricted access 
to the mints, though at different legal valuations. Upon the 
organization of our mint in 1792, the relation between gold and 
silver was fixed by law at 15 to1. This rated silver at a figure 
higher than the legal rate in France, which was 15}. Gold ac- 
cordingly left our country and went to France, where, under the 
law, it was more highly valued. We had practically no gold in 
circulation, therefore, until a change in the law was effected in 
1834. The legal relation between the metals was then established 
by the United States at 16 to 1. This rated silver at less than the 
legal ratio of France, whereupon that metal, instead of gold, took 
its way to France. The coinage rate of that country being more 
favorable, and ours less favorable, in the first instance to gold, 
and in the second to silver, we were in each case deprived of the 
metal which by law we had valued at a rate less than that of 
France. We were put to no loss or inconvenience, however, be- 
cause each metal was as effective as the other in all payments, 


and they simply ccbenget places. ; 

Who can doubt that in this matter law and fact stood toward 
each other in the relation of canse and effect? Did ‘‘ market” 
value have anything to do with it? Did not the legal relation 
which France established control absolutely the movements 
of the metals? Was there any such thing as ‘‘ commodity price” 
or ‘‘market price?" None whatever. It was the money value in 
France that governed. Had the value of silver been governed by 
the demand for bullion in the arts and manufactures, is it for a 
moment to be sw that in the long series of years during 
which the yield from the mines, as I have shown, varied enor- 
mously from year to year, the relation of value between the inetals 
should have remained what the records show? It seems to me to 
be cumulative testimony to the efficaey of the law to fix and 
maintain the relative values >f the metals. 

Mr. President, the arguments made by the advocates of bimet- 
allism in this body have never been met. When we have asserted 
the most obvious of fundamental parece. we have received 
only ridicule and objurgation. Iam os sure that if in a dis- 
cussion of the money question I should assert that ‘“‘a straight 
line is the shortest ce between two given points,” I should 
be met with the or reply that “‘that is a fallacy coming 
from the silver trust;” and if ould assert that “things that 
are equal to the same thing are equal to one another,” I should be 
met with the argument that ‘‘that is an emanation from a rotten 
borou of “ ment” mont has 

ogical reasonings of the bimetallists. 

In every way ble it has been attempted to belittle the 
importance of silver in the history of the United States. One of 
the points advanced in this connection is the small number of 
dollar pee coined up to 1878, The fact of the coinage of few 
silver-dollar pieces ane early history of the country is of 
no more im ce than the other equally undeniable, that 
in our whole history the number of gold-dollar pieces coined las 
been less than twenty million, and that such pieces are not now 
permitted to be coined at all. The contention we make is not that 
a particular silver coin should be minted, but that silver should 
lage ogesl acome bo the miats WS get. 

The reason for the slight demand for silver-dollar pieces in the 
early history of the country was the great abundance of Spanish 
silver dollars for forty or fifty years after the Mint was estab- 
lished; and afterwards, the great abundance of Mexican silver 
dollars, both of which were a legal tender in the United States. 
But while the unnecessary expense was avoided of procuring th 
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coinage of a epee aa. already well - se, it| To this he replied: 
; true t from 17 ° re was more full-tender Undoubtedly; it isi ssible to ente y view of the matte 
ae ie eae od eels aah gpam teem 1004 t 1846, on a ome vai oie, sd ‘me ee any other view of the matter, 
although silver was largely undervalued by the coinage law of | .o Wes ee es 
18%, there was nearly as much full-tender silver coined as gold. | yniat Werican in baeloes of ianee nnd the bates Peseta 
Prior to 1834 all gold coins, domestic and foreign, had disappeared To this L I ae . , 
from circulation in consequence of the premium on gold, which, Sm ; -_ one eens oe i. 
; ry at question necessarily is the great tic . That is e princip 
at the legal relation then existing of 15 to 1, ran between 5 upon wh oh the management of the eager mane of the eount > ne athe 


and 7 per cent after 1821, when the Bank of England began gold 


payments. 
. it was only after the California discoveries that gold was much 
. Prior to that time the reserves of the State banks were 
almost wholly in silver, largely in American half dollars, which, 
as well as the smaller coins, were full legal tender. It is a fla- 
t ersion of history to deny the important part that silver 
ayed in the monetary history of the country. The silver-dollar 
piece was little called for, not only because it was superseded by 
the Spanish and Mexican dollar pieces, but because the half- 
dollar piece answered all the purposes of the dollar piece. It is 
not so much the silver-dollar piece that was or is specifically 
needed, but the free access of silver bullion to the mint, to be 
coined into standard money in any convenient form which the 
law might authorize—money of full debt-paying power. 

Some men assert that silver was practically demonetized by the 
act of 1884, which undervalued it; others that it was practically 
demonetized by the act of 1853 authorizing subsidiary silver coin. 
Tf silver was at either of those times demonetized, it is difficult to 
understand the persistency of the efforts in 1873 and 1874 to secure 
the of a law to demonetize it. Watchful and paiinat 
efforts are never undertaken to accomplish what is already ac- 


com ed. The manifest truth is that silver was demonetized 
in 1 74, not because it was already demonetized, but because 
it was still and stood in the way of a scheme to establish a 


mone 
gold standard. The essence of money 
tion (the authority of law), it is caly by law that anything which 
is money can be demonetized, and silver was as completely a 
money metal in this country until 1873-74 as it had aver been. 
That metal stood guard over the industries of the United States, 
ready to save them from destruction by a gold standard. 

NO LOGICAL REASON EVES GIVEN FOR DEMONETIZING SILVER. 

No satisfactory reason has ever been given for the enactment of 
the laws of 1873-74 demonetizing silver. The principal réason 
advanced in the House of Representatives was that the silver dol- 
lar was 8 per cent more valuable than the gold dollar, and that 
therefore no silver was brought to the mint. If that were a good 
reason it equally applied to gold. No gold was brought to the 
mint. Paper money had been the only circulating medium for 
eleven years. It could not be urged that the business of the 


ing the legal-tender func- 


country was subjected to any injury by fluctuations in the rela- 
tive value, compared with gold, of a metal which was not in use. 
Nor can it be understood how any harm could have resulted from 


the retention of the option of using either of the metals, for it is 
not disputed that such option existed: It was a most valuable 
, and it seems e inary that so much effort should 
have been made to give it away without any consideration what- 
ever to the Government or people of the United States. 

The object of the framer's of the law of 1873, which omitted the 
standard silver dollar from the list of authorized coins, could not 
have been to stren the public credit of the United States. 
t which a nation or an individual can possess 
the strength and extent of the belief among capi- 
borrower is able and willing to meet the exact 

tions. An offer to do more would be not only 

, but would subject the debtor to suspicion 

can not improve his credit re to pay 

a larger amount of money, nor by promisin pay in es 

to — re hg Sale ob ie te, a oe he 

way prove , public or private, is to perform the 

with exactness and in its entirety, The debtor who insists 

upon all his ts and who himself observes all his obligations 

has nothing to fear. 

MONETARY ISSUER NO PART OF LEGITIMATE BANKING, 

We have become so accustomed to the issue of notes by the 
national banks and the use of these notes as money that such 
issues are to be regarded as a natural and proper 
So, eee of banking; and, as a corollary to that, we hear it 

that the Government should issue no notes, but should “ 
out of the banking business.” The fact is that the issue of cir- 
Be toe been Canis ks, As Prof. 
has been a ae banking. In 
po corre ship y Bef mrad gs mr aby obh edad ey 
one. e ony whic 
that distinguished authority gave before the select committee of 
the House of Commons in 1857, he was asked this question: 
department of the 
asiness of issue 


Bani of Walon ff nvm ie pc a he 


i 


regulated? 

Then he goes on to say: 

First. The supply of the current coin—that is, the money of the realm — 
ought to be entirely separated from banking business, which is simply trad- 
ing in money, borrowing at a low rate and lending ata higher rate. Second. 
A £5 bank note is, in fact, a token or certificate representing 5 sovereigns; 
and no banker or private individual ought to be allowed to issue such tokens 
or certificates, any more than they are permitted to issue the coins of the 
realm. 

After stating that the circulation of paper money tends to dis- 

lace coin, Lord Overstone quotes from a speech delivered by 
aniel Webster, as follows: 


If others may drive out the coin and fill the country with paper which 
does not = coin, of what use is that exclusive power over coins and 


coinage which is given to Congress by the Constitution? 

And Mr. Webster adds: 

Wherever paper is to circulate, as subsidiary to coin, or as performing in 
a greater or less degree the function of coin, its regulation naturally belongs 
to the hands which hold the power over the coinage... 'This is an admitted 


maxim by all writers. 


The issue department of the Bank of England Lord Overstone 
regarded as a department of the Government of England, and not 
a department of the bank proper. The issue of paper money he 
regarded as part of the prerogative of coinage, and he speaks of 
*'The sole priviledge of coining money, whether copper, silver, 
gold, or paper.” ‘‘No share of such privilege,” he says, *‘ ought 
to be conceded in any form to banks or private individuals,” and 
he adds that— 


All profit arising from the issue of paper certificates, that is, bank notes 


in place ofcoin * * ought to be appropriated to the public exchequer, 


and ought not to be diverted to the benefit of banks or any other concerns 


In the same investigation Lord Overstone says: 


Perfect freedom of competition should be established in the business of 
banking, correctly understood and effectually distinguished from the func- 
tion of coinage or from that of issuing paper tokens or representatives of 
coins-—that is, bank notes, which, in fact, is coining under a form peculiarly 
susceptible of abuse. 


And he quotes from Mr. Tooke the statement— 


The privilege of issuing ome money is a delegation of that which is uni- 
versally considered as a privilege residing in the State. 

The issue department of the Bank of England Lord Overstone 
describes to be ‘‘nothing more than a department of the State, 
worked mechanically and clerically by the clerks of the Bank of 
England, but essentially a department of the State.” 

Inasmuch as the bill before the Senate will in effect turn over 
to the national banks the duty of supplying the country with 
paper money, it is a question for the people of the United States 
to determine whether they are ready and Nhe 3 | to transfer to 
thousands of private corporations a duty which inheres in the soy- 
ereign power alone. ° 

For my part, although not a lawyer, I believe it is wholly un- 
constitutional for Congress to delegate this function of sovereignty 
and invest it in corporations which in its exercise will be guided, 
not by the requirements of the public welfare, but entirely by 
their own selfish interests. When the prices of property and com- 
modities are rising the banks will increase their issues, because it 
will then be to their interest todoso. On the other hand, when 
the prices are falling, they will diminish their issues, call in their 
loans, and bankrupt great numbers of enterprises. When Sena- 
tors know that it is the quantity of money that determines the 
value of every man’s property, I can not understand how they can 
consent to placing in the hands of private corporations the power 
of changing at will the value of the unitof money. Money should 
be issued in the interest of all the people. The banks would issue 
it or withdraw it entirely from motives of cupidity, and none other. 

The Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. ALDRICH] admitted this 
fact when he stated in debate that the banks had not taken ad- 
vantage of their right to issue circulating notes because it was 
not profitable for them to do so, Therefore we are to have a note 
issue whenever it is profitable for the banks, that is, when gen- 
eral prices are firm or rising. On the other hand, when prices 
are falling, when it is of the utmost importance to the masses of 
the people of the country that more money should be in circula- 
tion in order that prices may be held firm, the banks will refuse 
to issue because it is not in their interest—because they can not 
then make money out of it. Bank issues are never profitable 
until there is a tendency to rising prices. At such times the 
banks would put out more money tuan would be warranted by 
our distributive share of what is called ‘‘the money of the 
world,” prices would go on rising, and the Government of the 
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United States would be obliged to go into debt time and time 
again in order to maintain the so-called gold standard. 


THE VALUE OF MONEY 18 DETERMINED BY THE QUANTITY OUT, IRRE- 
SPECTIVE OF THE MATERIAL. 


I now come to another phase of this great question, a phase that | made 


can never be omitted from a discussion on money. 

The value of money is determined not by the materials of which 
it is made, but by number of units of which the monetary 
stock consists. All tical economists of ite from the time of 
Locke—even from the time of Aristotle—to resent time admit 
this to be true. The principle is that the value of the unit of 
nee any country is determined by the number of units in 
circulation; that is to say, the value of each dollar depends on the 
total number of dollars out. The ter the number of dollars 
out, other things being equal, the the value of each dollar. 
The fewer the number of dollars out, other thi equal, the 
greater will be the value of each dollar; and in this determination 
of value the material on which the Government stamp is placed 
plays no part whatever. 

In former addresses upon this subject I have cited the leading 
authorities, among w: stand the principal economists of the 
world, anc I will not weary the Senate by repeating their state- 
ments in extenso. I have heretofore cited at length statement 
of Paulus, the Roman j t, whose formulation became 
incorporated in the of Justinian, that— 

This i (mo . e it 
a pow inte ee ea eee a. = 

I have cited John Locke to the effect that— 

The value of ey in country is the t ntity of the cur- 
rent money in thet country Se tho prosant teed. ” 

I have quoted Hume, the historian, who stated that— 


It is the total quantity of the in circulation in any country which 
determines what portion of that quantity shall - 
of th or commodities of that . (7 


tion of the 3 proportion be- 
tween the circulating money and the commodities in the market which 
determines the price. 
I have quoted James Mill, who, in his treatise on political econ- 
omy, said that— 
In whatever degree the quantity of money is increased or diminished, 
the in that proportion 


other things remaining same, same the value of the 
whole and of every part is reciprocally diminished or increased. 


John Stuart Mill also lays down the maxim that— 
eae Sa. a uantity lowering the value aro a= 
ion raising it in a ratio exactly equivalent. 
And Ricardo says: 
The value of money in any country is determined by the amount existing. 
And he adds: 


That commodities would rise or fall in 28 epee to He tarense 
or diminution of money, I assume as a that is trovertible. 
One of the later Sidgwick, professor of 


economists, Professor 
political economy in Cambridge University, says: 
The exchange value of any coin will vary in exactly inverse 


ratio to the in of the 
In the celebrated bullion report of 1810 the principle is laid 
down that— Z 


An increased demand for gold and a consequent 
will make it more valuable in proportion toall other articles: the same 


j gold wiil purchase a greater of any other article than {t did 
a os tn other words, the Feal price of or the of commodities 
given in exchange for it, will rise, and the money all commodities 


will fall. 


Professor Bowen, of Harvard University, states it as follows; 


ee re enn. thom Gen 
should be prices he doubled; it 3 wus only incteaned ome. 
fourth prices would rise fourth. 
it Fatt aetna by tn tn sds tls he 
5 , Sho ; 
equal.” Professor Bowen expresses it in these words: 
The p however, holds good inges,and the Rumor of people 
focuses aet exch the quantity of money being un 
an ~ 
changed, valve money would . is 
From soy eng Raye eget ay Beta So = Lag Samaria. 
ciation of that money. 
Professor Bowen further states: 
endure ber ca 8 ee cena 
sac te ta pt alae ety se tae Ta 
dim the quantity of money] and the price as 
Stanley Jevons, in his well-known work on Money and 

the Mechanism of Exchange, goes so far as to state that the value 
ofa money, en inconvertible, is determined according 
to this same law of q . He says: 


case 
referring to the notes issued after the Franco-Prussian war, 
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In a note to Adam Smith's Wealth of Nations (Book II, chapte 
2) Mr. McCulloch says: enter 
oO rtibility int sil t the pleasu f $ not 
Dr mh eon tere to sain tha Ya of fae pen ba 

1 uc ma ept ona t or may 
to any higher level by maavely imiting its quantity, of gold, or may 

Professor Perry says: 

It f reason gold beco: lativel b > Country 
than in other en ee countries arena Gunasel pole wit nies in that 
country in consequence. F - 

That is to say, in consequence of the increase of the quanti/, o¢ 
money. 

Professor Bowen carries the statement further when, in refey. 
ring to our greenbacks, he states that— 

The want of faith in the promise to pay. or the 

the probability of notes eemed at soma 

future day, more or remote, is not the cause even of the reciation of 

nen. The extent of the deprecia depends not atall on the wan: 

of Faith in ability and disposition of the Government to pay off the 1.1. 

in fall in or on the nearness or remoteness of the time when it is ]i\.), 

to do so, but y on the relative amount of the currency as compared 1)1) 
the needs of business.—Bowen's American tical Zconomy, page 245. 

In stating that the value of money depends on its quantity ani 
that the value of each piece of money, as Me. Mill puts it, is «i, 
inverse ratio” to the number of pieces, it is to be understood t),,: 
the ee ae seiaaens me ral exchange 

wer; to say, Pp or paying power, 
n, therefore, it is said that the value of money is increasing, 
what is meant is that the monetary unit will exchange for 4 


inion which may be on. 
red 


larger m of other things; and when it is said that tho 
value of money is falling, what is meant is that it will exchango 
for a smaller proportion of other things. 

Strictly ng, therefore, the value of gold is not to be ascer. 
tained by ng that it sells for $20.67 an ounce, The value of 


gold or of anything else can be determined only by ascertaining 
its general power in exchange; that is to say, the quantity o/ 
commodities in general which an ounce of it will command. 

That the value of the money —S on the quantity of 
money actually or potentially in c on has never been denied 
by any of the great writers upon political economy, although of 
late, it must be con , some of our economical philosophers 
have es of perturbation, and in some cases a desire 
to minimize the force of principle—that, other 
things being equal, the value of the money unit in any country 
depends absolutely on the number of units. The more this prin- 
ciple is reflected upon and studied out to its last analysis, tle 
more clearly willits correctness be demonstrated. The history of 
money in all times will illustrate its truth. 

It must be manifest that the relation of money to other things 
is a numerical relation, If the idea of numbers is kept in mind 
in connection with the conception of money, the subject is much 

This involves, as a necessary corollary, the idea o! 

oney. the state- 

causing pissed -dapusla dieapsiberagen fummeanber of csi: 
pow a num of units, 

and not at all upon the material, the ination is made that, if 
eet Sealine adios tda wa 
p js su some great danger — 

is to.say, that it comes to be caloneas that money can be 
made of an a material, depending for its value upon 
something other its weight, color, orspecific ty—nothing 
can prevent a flood of such money from inun industry and 
commerce! This o , however, will not bear the test of in- 
The very idea of quantity involves and implies limi- 


tion signifies the inte!- 
— It isof universal application. 
ecan hardly conceive of-an agency more to human 

ge *Giteolty is surround — net the 
Hollanders have no = meet, limiting ovean 
_ happiness and wel- 


ee taal aia te to 
of man. regulation, in 
vilization 


past. 

ie vunje otis ntrpreation Liter 
oes 
Tn the physical world every power which con- 
the welfare of mankind is regulated; the 
; theoperation of the electricalcurrents—every i¢scc 
ee eee ot Sore eee eee. 
and regulated in such manne: 1s 

the welfare of mankind. 
and its practical «s- 


pects, r be understood until this natural law, the l:.w 0! 
yis } mastered and accepted. The absence of « 
tion and pra Sees erener sn mes isimplic’ 

law of « is 


E 


5 
F 
§ 


is I} “not in its effects to the failure 
the world for many centuries to determine by thesun the posi- 
tion of shipson thesea. Imagine theconfusion that would pervade 


% 
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the world of commerce to-day were men without an intelligent 
theory of navigation or were they ignorant of the natural laws 
relating ae - progress and situation of vessels upon the surface 
tea is not the element which gives value to money—if 
the value of money be indeed, as some claim, derived from the 
material of which it is composed, and especially if a material be 
better adapted for money in prepenses as it is valuable—why is 
it that metals other than gold, of which there are many more rare 
and more valuable, are not selected to be the material of money? 
Manifestly because the quantity—the number of units—would 
not be sufficient to fulfill the functionsof money. When the ques- 
tion is examined it will be found that it is not any quality of the 
metal as such that is necessary or desirable. What quality in 
gold is relied upon as the valuable — Surely not its color, 
other articles have the same color; not its weight, other metals 
are as heavy; not its form, other metals may be shaped and 
rounded into coins resembling gold coins. Even the division of 
the gold unit by the number of grains is only useful in determin- 
ing the quantity of money that can be obtained from a given quan- 
tity of gold. mld we double the number of grains in the gold 
dollar, there would be but half the number of dollars; should we 
ut but half the number of grains into a dollar, there would be 
rice as many go!d dollars. 
“ QUANTITY” AND “ QUALITY.” 
But, it is said, that in contending for the law of quantity we 
ignore what is termed the more important element of quality. 
here is no quality whatever in money, except that which is im- 
ted toit by quantity and by law. ere is no money in nature. 
tisa ven by law, created by government; and it is 
gives value to the material on which the gov- 
ernment — placed. The money function is the all-sufficient 
guaranty of the money value, the value of each unit being deter- 
mined by the number of the units. The total purchasing power 
in any country at any time will be represented by whatever quan- 
& of money may be in existence in that country at that time. 
f the number of monetary units be increased, the proportion of 
Pp or debt-paying power of the unit must necessarily de- 
crease, If, on the other hand, instead of an increase in the quan- 
tity of money, some proportion of the money stock were taken 
away, the total p ing power would still remain the same, 
but would be divided among the smaller number of units remain- 
ing. and so each unit would represent a larger purchasin wer. 
And this is true without reference to the upon which the 
stamp is placed. The value of each dollar, whether gold, silver, 
or paper, is determined absolutely by the whole number of dol- 
, assuming, of course, that the dollars have equal legal-tender 
And, strictly speaking, nothing is money unless it have 
-tender power—full power to oan omen and discharge 
debts. All forms of money not having legal-tender power 
are, to the extent of their deficiency in that respect, practically 
counterfeit. No ag ook be permitted to circulate that has 
not ee pay debts and taxes and discharge all obliga- 
ons > 
Tn all the discussions that have taken place on the money ques- 
tion in this country and in Europe for man epeees Saseneuescen 
any attempt to confute the authorities ave quoted. I have 
never heard Senator in this Chamber deny the truth of the 
yrinctaies laid by those authorities. Is it not most singular 
with reference to so important a question as this there is no 
attempt to prove the superiority of gold as a material of money? 
Like other problems that do not t of demonstration, it is 
eet Gemeiiins tiny enck superiority. but, om the cvstrery, 
8 ty. but, on con’ B 
many facts which demonstrate teat ot & am wndestonble. we. 
The 


upon which to depend for " 
Ba ae 
sense . wn 
to loose thinkers and inexact teat eiae, Not- 
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in a degree of scarcity. With respect to the variations in value, of which 
everything valuable is susceptible, if we could for a moment suppose that 
any substance possessed intrinsic and fixed value, so as to render an assumed 

uantity of it ete under all circumstances, of equal value, then the 
degree of value of all things, ascertained by such a fixed standard, would 
vary according to the proportion betwixt the —* of them and the de- 
mand for them, and every commodity would of course be subject to a varia- 
tion in its value from four different circumstances: 

1. It would be subject to an increase of its value from a diminution of its 
quantity. 

2. To a diminution of its value from an augmentation of its quantity. 

3 It might suffer an augmentation in its value from the circumstance of 
an increased demand, 

4. Its value might be diminished by a failure of demand. 

Then Lord Lauderdale continues: 

As it will, however, clear] sopear that nocommodity can possess fixed and 
intrinsic value so as to qualify it fer a measure of the value of other com- 
modities, mankind are reduced to select as a practical measure of value that 
which appears the least liable to any of these four scurces of variation which 
are the sole causes of the alteration of value. 

_ But, inasmuch as this so-called measure of value is affected by 
circumstances of supply and demand having relation to itself 
alone, and not to the commodities which it is intended to measure, 
Lord Lauderdale very ery states, ‘‘When in common lan- 
guage we express the value of any commodity it may vary at one 
period from what it is at another in consequence of eight different 
circumstances.” That is to say: 

1, From the four circumstances above stated in relation to the 
commodity of which we mean to express the value; and—now 
note— : 

2. From the same four circumstances in relation to the com- 
modity we have adopted as the measure of value. 

If, then, as all the authorities maintain, the value of money de- 
pends on its quantity and not on the material, why should the 

ple of the Uni States go to a gold standard? When we 

now that there has never been too much of both metals, why 

should we refuse to protect ourselves against the disadvantages 
inevitable from reliance on the accidental yield of one metal? 


THE MONEY STANDARD NOT THE MATERIAL, BUT THE QUANTITY OF MONEY. 


The money standard of a country is not to be known by the 
material on which the government stamp is placed. Thestandard 
is not a physical object; it is wholly a numerical relation. 

Strictly speaking, therefore, there is no silver standard, no gold 
standard, and no paper standard. Whatever may be the name of 
the material which serves the pur of money, the standard is, 
and must necessarily be, quantitative. The name of the material, 
if a metal, has significance only in the fact that the available 
quantity of that metal determines and limits the number of :noney 
units that can exist. The general range of prices of property 
and commodities accommodates itself to that number. The term 
“gold standard,” therefore, means only that the prices of com- 
modities and property in general will be governed by the quantity 
of gold. Ricardo says: 

The only use of a standard is to regulate the quantity, and by the quantity 
the value of the currency. 

The statement that a country has a standard of money would, 
from the meaning of the word “standard,” appear to carry with 
it the idea that there is some regulation about its money. The 
idea would seem to be that a standard is provided in order that 
justice may be maintained between man and man and the equities 
of time contracts properly subserved. Hence, many people believe 
that there is really an attempt at the maintenance of justice and 
equity in having a ‘‘ gold” standard, whereas by that standard 
there is an entire absence of scientific regulation of the money 
quantity. The term “gold standard” has no application what- 
ever, and no relation whatever, to the increase of population or 
of the demand for money. The gold standard has been constantly 
shifting and changing until it signifies nothing. It is a standard 
depending on the accidental discoveries of mines. As the author- 
ities all show, the value of all metallic money rose between 1810 
and 1849 by as much as 145 per cent. 

That was the increase in the value of the unit of metallic money. 
One dollar in 1849 had as much purchasing power as had two dol- 
lars and a half in 1809! This was owing to the closing of the 
Relief came 
only with the discoveries of California and Australia, For twent 
years following those discoveries a fall in the value of money took 
place which, according to Professor Jevons, amounted to a total 
of about 20 per cent, or about an average of 1 per cent per annum. 

The people of the United States have been informed that one of 
the greatest misfortunes that could occur would be a fall in the 
value of money. Was this fall in the value of money resulting 
from the discoveries of California and Australia a misfortune to 
the world? On the contrary, do we not find that as the new 
money stock distributed itself over the earth industry took on a 
new life, idle men were called to labor, the social and political 

vals all over the world were arrested by the great flood of 
osperit uced by the yield from the new mines? During 
the cesied n which the value of the money unit was rising we 
note that distress and destitution multiplied in all the countries 
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of Christendom. In 1848, as a result of thirty years of monetary 
contraction, almost all the countries of Europe were im the throes 
of revolution. : 

The new monetary supply changed the entire aspect of industry 
and society in the middle of the nineteenth century as it had done 
at the beginning of the sixteenth, when the yield from the mines 
of the newly discovered continent began to find its way through 
the various countries of Europe. 

The history of the world shows that for a few years after the 
discovery and exploitation of great new mines a gradual rise of 
prices takes place. Idle men findemployment; the hum of indus- 
try is heard on every hand. Those are red-letter years—a few 
years out of an entire century. As soon, however, as the mines 
are worked out and general prices have reached their maximum 
a decline begins, and then for a long od of years industry 
languishes. That has been the history of society from the earliest 
ages to the present time. I have never entertained a doubt that 
the Dark Ages were brought about by the decrease of the quan- 
tity ofmoney. The discovery of the mines of the New World gave 
the first streak of light. It uplifted mankind. Under the impe- 
tus of an increasing money volume the common people rose and 
destroyed the feudal system, and progress began. Since that time 
there have been only a few periods—ten or fifteen years at a time— 
when there have been prosperity and general content among the 


masses. 

That the gold standard has not been one under which the money 
market has been able to maintain steadiness and induce confidence 
is manifest upon a most cursory examination of itshistory. Dur- 
ing the twenty-seven years after 1847 the rate of interest charged 
by the Bank of England was changed 223 times, or an average 
rate of change of nearly once per month; and the range of fluctua- 
tion was from 2} per cent to 10 per cent. On the other hand, it 
is to be observed as a significant contrast that there were but 16 
changes in the rate of interest at the same bank during the one 
hundred and twenty-three years preceding 1816, when the gold 
standard was adopted; and in those 16 changes the rate of interest 
never fell below 4 per cent nor rose above 6 cent. 

Many of the most thoughtful minds, well informed upon finan- 
cial matters, have attributed the frequent crises in the London 
money market to the narrow basis of gold, upon which the finan- 
cial structure existed. 

In testifying before a Parliamentary committee in 1828, Alex- 
ander Baring said: 

A sudden change from ce to war, a bad harvest or a panic yoor arising 


from overtrading and other causes, imm tely impose upon the 
England, which is the heart of all our circulation, for the p of protect- 


—— ee 





i itself, to the egress of specie; sometimes even to quan- 
tities into the country. These in ble remedies are always applied 
with more or less of restriction of the curren [wes 


No care or prudence can enable great 
to those mezsures of defense. * * * It is evident that the Z 
to reenforce the supply of specie, can do so with infinitely increased facility 
with the power of wing gold and silver than if it were confined to one of 
the metals. * * * The greater the facility of the bank to right itself, the 
less frequent will be those sudden jerks changes so fatal to credit and 
commerce. 


THE WIDER EXTENSION OF THE GOLD STANDARD NOT A RECOMMENDATION 
OF IT. 


The fact that the creditor interests of the world have forced the 
go'd standard upon the governments of most of the civilized 
nations, instead of — an t in favor of the adoption of 
that standard by the United States is the very ar ent which 
should be potent in Gaseeting the United States from adopting 
that standard. A comparatively small supply of gold t be 
sufficient to meet the demands of moderate populations, whereas 
nothing but a ceaseless flood of gold will enable the commercial 
nations to conduct their business and maintain the prices of com- 
modities at a just a equitable level, 

Instead of the trifling a of a few years which ac- 
knowledged the gold stan we now find the bondholding and 
creditor classes pressing y all civilized nations to ‘gold. 
In 1570 the only gold-standard countries were Great Britain and 
Portugal, and of those the only effective demand came from Great 


Britain, the population of which was then but little over 30,000,000 | 


people. In obedience to the behests of Great Britain and of the 
owners of public debts we now find all the governments of Chris- 
tendom demand for gold. The countries making demand 
for gold, therefore, at the present time are Great Britain, Ger- 
many, Austria-H , Denmark, Norway and Sweden, Russia 
Finland, Turkey, t, to which there is an attempt to add 
azil, Costa Rica, Chile, Peru, British Honduras, and Japan. 
The coinage of silver is either ——— or is conducted only on 
government account in France, Belgium, Italy, Spain, and Greece; 
and in this category should now also be incl British India. 
The countries now making demand for gold many 
hundreds of millions of le, and when to those be added 
the population of the United States it must be manifest to the 


most limited understanding that a flood of 


has never known, both for volume and persistency of yield, is the 
only thing that will save the fabric of industry 


from a total col- 
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lapse. If it was true before, as was well said by an English 
economist, that ‘‘ England is the pacer seat of monetary crises 
as Egypt is of the plague and India of the cholera,” it is manifest 
that all the civilized countries of the world will now be calleq 
upon to share with Great Britain the burden of these monetary 
crises in a degree of intensity and with a rapidity of recurren:s 
hitherto unexampled. 
The present yieid of gold is an excellent illustration of the extra. 
ordinary irregularity of its production. A material so subject to 
violent alternations of miserliness and prodigality can never be 
relied on as a ‘‘standard.” Under the influenceof such a s0-cal|e 
standard all business is reduced to gambling. Business men cay 
not buy or sell on time payments without subjecting themselyes 
to serious risks, and if those risks are compensated by profits, a 
heavy tax is imposed upon consumers. No man who enters into 
a contract to pay gold can feel any assurance that at the date when 
the contract is performed the monetary unit will possess the same 
value that it ores at the date of the making of the contract. 
All history shows that gold, when not associated with silver iy 
unrestricted access to the mint, has been the most unstable stand- 
ard of which any example is to be found. Itis hardly necessary 
to call attention to the fact that 25 per cent of the world’s money 
is uncovered paper. To what a ruinous level would not the gold 
standard have brought the world but for this dilution of the bitter 
draught by the enormous volume of so-called fiat money! 


THE EFFECTS OF CHECKS AND DRAFTS. 


It is sometimes maintained that a compensation can be made 
for a shrinkage in the volume of moar y an increase of such 
banking expoltents as checks, drafts, bills of exchange, and clear- 
ing houses, These expedients are now resorted to, and, because 
profit is found in their use, always will be availed of to the utmost 
possible extent. It is manifest, therefore, that, whatever the pro- 
portion or percentage they bear to the volume of money, it can 
not be increased except through an increasein thatvolume. And 
it is equally manifest that when the volume of money is diminished 
these e mts must diminish and general prices must fall ina 
corresponding ratio. Money is the primary and governing force 
whose functions can not be superseded by any device whatever, 
and whose volume or existence does not depend on banking expe- 
dients, while these expedients grow out of money and could not 
exist without it. The farthest extent to which they can be used 
is already practically reached, and they can only increase, and 
must decrease, as the volume of money increases or diminishes, 

This ——_ partially applies as to the effect of credit on 
prices. It would seem to be reversing the natural order of things 
to maintain that prices are controlled by the volume of credit in- 
stead of by the volume of money. Without entering into an elab- 
orate discussion of this intricate question, it may be said that 
prices were affixed to property at the time when the invention of 
money superseded barter. Credit, as it is now understood, was 
impossible under the barter system, and must have come into 
existence at some period after values were measured through the 
medium of price. Primarily, then, prices must have been entirely 
controlled by the volume of money, unaffected by credit. 

Credit is the explosive élement in the business of modern times. 
If it were extended — property at such a rating of prices as 
would be established through money alone, and if the relation 
between the volume of money and population and commerce 
remained steady, prices would remain steady, and the great mass 
of credits would rest upon a sound basis, Even under such con- 
ditions there would be speculative and unsound credits, but these 
would be exceptional, and the injury caused by their collapse 
would be local,’ individual, and temporary. ‘ There never can 
occur a universal fall of prices and a general withdrawal of cred- 
its without a g decrease in the volume of money. 

It is contended by many that credit is based on the combined 
volume of property and money, and that a diminution of the 
volume of money need not occasion any greater withdrawal of 
credit than such one as the diminution would beer to the 
aggregate amount See and money. But the amount of 
credit which can or will be extended upon p depends upon 
its price, which is supposed to represent the cash it can be so!d 
pends upon the relation between the volume of 


for, and price de 
money and other things. which might be ample se- 


curity for a-given quantity of money at one range of prices would 
be an inadequate securi at a lower range. ' If all the money of 
the world were dimini by one-half, the amount of credits 


baa eg be —, —— upon property would be diminished 
na as great a eee on. 

It is money _ not property, unless the creditor shall choose to 
accept it, that is required for the payment of debts, and the power 
of property over credit is limited to its command in open market 
over money, which command must be greater or less as the vol- 
ume of money ee orsmaller. If the amount of credit which 
can be safel upon prope 


= not governed by the price 
it can be sold for, then credit must be an institution based upon 











* a third class of 








the whims and caprices of those who extend it, Ifcreditis either 
increased or diminished upon property which has undergone no 

hysical change, and without reference to its price, such increase 
or diminution must be ascribed to the abnormal mental condition 
of the money lender. This is a disease which, as it is not caused 
by a change in material conditions, is beyond the reach of the 
remedies of the political economist, and must be treated psycho- 


logically. 
PRICES AND THE VOLUME OF MONEY. 


It is often papponed that prices are not controlled by the vol- 
ume of money, because they have neither risen nor fallen con- 
currently with, nor in exact proportion to, the increase or decrease 
of such volume.» The precious metals are diffused over so vast a 
surface and their current production is so small in comparison 
with accumulated stocks that it takes considerable time for 
changes in their yield to so affect their volume relatively to popu- 
iation and business as to produce any sensible effect upon prices. 
The entire prea interests of a country are united in maintain- 
ing, and, if — e, in advancing, the price of property and in 
resisting to the uttermost any decline. ° 
A temporary maintenance of nominal prices, even in the pres- 
ence of a nking volume of money, is especially practicable 
with imperishable property, such as real estate. When money 
begins to become scarce by reason of a shrinkage in its volume, 
the first effect upon real estate is found to be not a decline of its 
nominal price, but a diminution in the number of transactions. 
The stagnation is ascribed to temporary causes and a speedy 
recovery predicted. In order to maintain prices the terms of 
urchase are e easier. The amount of cash payments is re- 
uced, and the deferred payments, secured by mortgage on thé 
10 extended over longer periods. After a time this expe- 
ient fails, and even then nominal prices are unnaturally held up 
for a short period by the struggles of those who have purchased 
upon these extended credits, and by the tenacity of owners who 
refuse to sell at lower eeres and mortgage their own property to 
protract their power to hold. The stagnation of voluntary trans- 
actions is y followed by the activity of involuntary ones 
under the direction of sheriffs and by the foreclosure of mortgages. 
Upon any material decline in the price of real estate a large 
class of investors, believing that the bottom has been reached, and 
desiring to profit by the reaction which they think is sure tocome 
oo? enter the market and temporarily check the decline. 
nother fall in —_ sweeps them and their margins away, and 
ealers, now absq)lutely certain that bottom prices 
have been reached and sure thaf a further decline is impossible, 
come in as purchasers. Each succeeding purchaser fortifies his 
conclusion t present prices are bottom prices by comparing 
them with, and finding that they are no higher than, the prices 
of some od in the past which is arbitrarily assumed to be a 
standard level below which subsequent prices could never perma- 
nently go. 1t is overlooked that price is only the expression of a 
relation, and that no correct conclusions can be drawn from a 
pes ape of the prices of two periods unless comparisons be also 
e of the money stock, population, and exchanges of both 


Contrary to all calculations, as the volume of money shrinks 
continue to fall, and these dealers encounter the fate of 
their predecessors. These operations repeat themselves until uni- 
distrust prevails, and until it is found that—when money 
is decreasing in volume—prices have no bottom, except a receding 
one, and that they are inexorably ruled by the volume of money. 
The effects of a decrease of the volume of money in a particular 
country arising from its abnormal outflow, or from its withdrawal 
from the channels of circulation through the distrust which pre- 
vails when unsound and speculative undertakings are breaking 
, or when the country is convulsed by political disturbances, 
same as the effects of a general decrease in the volume 
money. The result in both cases is a fall in prices. But in 
case the equilibrium is restored by a quickly returning 
peoaperity, and the evils resulting are confined to indi- 
and to special localities; and those dealers are fortunate 
| oe in the first stages of the decline, But in the second 
cause of the fall in prices is radical, and must continue 
prices go out of existence unless the decrease in the volume 
money is arrested. 
THE PANIC OF 1873. 


The cause of our great panic in 1873—an unheard-of panic—has 
y reflected on. When our civil war closed 
_in 1865 the farmers of the country were generally out of debt. I 
can recall that 1 thought it would be a good time to invest money 
were taken out of the field of destruction 
dof production. I said it must bring about 
good times. I found, howeyer, that prices did not ascend, as I 

they would. Time wenton. Farmers everywhere and 
hold it ee commenced mortgaging their property in 
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meanwhile to pay their way. Ma so ran 
link in the chain broke, The 
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house of Jay Cooke & Co. and the Northern Pacific Railway 
aes. and there followed ‘a general crash all over the United 
ates. 

What was the cause of this? Upon examination afterwards I 
found, first, that when the war closed in April, 1865, ten or twelve 
million people were added to the population of the United States 
without the addition of a dollar of money. What an enormous 
contraction! Cotton, tobacco, sugar, ieverything produced in 
the South was coming to the Norther: atesand taking away the 
money that up to April, 1865, had ¢ the business of the North 
alone. That same ne of money was called upon to do the 
business of the whole country, Is it any wonder that the great 
crisis came? Is it any wonder that the industries of the country 
eee a collapse? 

n the whole history of the world every great and general fall 
of prices has been preceded by a decrease in the volume of money. 
There has never been a decrease in the volume of money, nor has 
there ever been a stationary volume of money, unless accompanied 
by a stationary Bs mes and commerce, which has not sooner 
or later resulted in a general fall of prices, and there has never 
been a recovery therefrom except through a preceding increase in 
the volume of money, After the volume of money has begun to 
decrease, every dollar of creditextended at the old range of prices 
aggravates the disaster which must come sooner or later. Stag- 
nation and panic are nothing more nor less than the results of a 
struggle to make prices express truly the relation between money 
and all other things. Fluctuations of prices frequently arise 
from special causes, but they are local and temporary in their 
character. 

Even were it possible to devise a money system so perfect that 
steadiness in the general level of prices would be absolutely as- 
sured, there would still occur occasional fluctuations in the prices 
of particular commodities, arising from a temporary glut or 
scarcity of such commodities in the general markets, caused by 
exceptionally favorable or unfavorable conditions, which might 
suddenly enlarge or diminish their production or vary the demand 
for them. Such fluctuations can not be avoided. They mark the 
ebb and flow of business and no more affect the general level of 
prices or prosperity than the ebb and flow of the tides affect the 
general level of the ocean. The producers of and dealers in each 
article should be better able than anybody else to foresee and 
guard against them, and have no reason to complain of them. 
But they may well complain when the general level of prices is 
disturbed by monetary legislation, which they could not foresee, 
are not responsible for, and whose injurioys effects they could not 
by any degree of prudence avoid. 

MONEY 18 AN ORDER FOR GOODS, 

In all discussions on money it is well to inquire what is money. 
I think it will not be disputed—certainly it will hardly be disputed 
in the United States—that the most distinguished political econo- 
mist of the last quarter of this century is Francis A. Walker, of 
Massachusetts, recently deceased. His definition of money has 
been characterized ‘by Professor Sidgwick, professor of political 
economy at Cambridge University, England, as the best definition 
that has ever been formulated. Now, let us see what this defini- 





tion is that General Walker has given of money. He says: 
Money is to be known by its doing a certain work. Money is not gold, 

though gold may be money; sometimes gold is money and sometimes it is not. 

Money is no one thing, no group of many things having any material property 


in common. On the contrary anything may be money; and anything, in a 
iven time and place, is money which then and there performs a certain 
unction. Always, and everywhere that which does the money work is the 

money thing. 


Adam Smith says: 

A guinea may be considered as a bill for a certain quantity of necessaries 
and conveniences upon all the tradesmen in the neighborbo: “dl. 

By “bill” Adam Smith, according to the usage of this time, 
means an order, so that his statement is that a guinea is an order 
for a certain quantity of commodities. Now, is it necessary that 
an order for commodities shall be made of go!d? Henry Thornton 
says: 

Money of every kind is an order for goods. 

I will repeat that definition for the benefit of our gold-standard 
Senators: *‘ Money of every kind is an order for goods.” 

Mr. Thornton makes no distinction here between gold money, 
silver money, and paper money, Whatever kind of money it is, 
he says it is merely an order for goods. Is he supported in this 
definition by any other political economist? Let us see. John 
Stuart Mill says: 

The pounds or shillings which a person receives are a sort of ticket or order 
which coemn present for payment at any shop he pleases, and which entitle 
him to receive a certain value of any commodity that he makes choice 

Mr. Mil] was an Englishman, and in writing this definition of 
pounds and shillings did not have. before his mind any debased 


‘money or dishonest pounds or shillings. Yet he says in effect 


that gold pounds sterling are nothing whatever but an order for 
goods! Again I ask, Is it necessary that this order shall be made 
of gold? 
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McLeod, in his Elements of Banking, says: 
y rsons ece of mon: chang: 
they a Sather pry a drink it ass See er erie cr Pipe acl y 
reason why they take it is because they believe they can exchange it away, 
whenever they please, for other things which they require. 

Inasmuch as this money is something which people take merely 
to exchange it away, why is it necessary that it shall be goid? 
And so Mr. McLeod styles it credit, and quotes in support of that 
term Edmund Burke's description of gold and silver as “‘ the two 
great recognized species that represent the lasting conventional 
credit of mankind.” 

General Walker also dwells on this peculiar feature of money, 
a feature which distin;uishes it from all other things whatsoever, 
namely, that it is taken only with the intention of parting with 
it, and derives its value only from being with, 

Money— 

Says General Walker— : 
is that which passes freely from hand to hand throughout the community in 
final discharge of debts and full —- for commodi being accepted 
equally without reference to the character or credit of the person who offers 
it, and without the intention of the person who receives it to consume it or 
enjoy it or apply it to any other use than, in turn, to tender it to others in 
discharge of debts or payments for commodities. 

The only use, then, for money, according to all these authori- 
ties, is that it shall be parted with. If it is not to be retained, if 
it can not be enjoyed without being with, why is it a mat- 
ter of such supreme importance that it shall be of gold? 

The masses of the peuple the world over have never demanded 

ld, and in this country the people know nothing of gold. Why, 

hen, is it that we find the bondholding and creditor classes 
alone, with their agents, the bankers and brokers, demanding the 
gold standard? Is it becanse gold is more uniform and steady as 
a so-called ‘‘standard” than silver? On the contrary, the pro- 
duction of silver, as statistics prove, has always been more steady 
and uniform than that of gold. 

Prof. Shield Nicholson, who occupies the chair of political econ- 
omy in the University of Edinburgh, in his new work on Political 
Economy, says: 

Silver has proved itself, from the point of view of stability of value, - 
ter standard than at f , v v ae 23 

He quotes the statement of Ricardo, made in 1816, that— 

There can be no doubt that on the whole silver is preferable to gold asa 
standard, and should be permanently adopted for that purpose. 

Professor Nicholson continues: 

A survey of the history of — since this observation was made [by Ri- 
corde | abundantiy confirms the greater stability of silver as a measure of 
valine. © 
This quotation is from a recent publication. Professor Nichol- 
son had before him the statistics of the yield of the mines of the 
world up tothe year 1897. He makes the deliberate statement that 
even up to that year asurvey of the history of prices demonstrates 
the greater stability of silver over gold as a measure of value. He 
continues: 

If, however, geld were linked to silver by a fixed ratio, it would obviously 
share in ite stability. . 

Think of a distinguished professor of political economy in a 

t conservative university talking of a ‘fixed ratio” between 
gold and silver! Our gold-standard editors and ora* ors have been 
telling us for many years that it is an absolute impossibility that 
a fixed ratio should exist between the metals. 

Professor Nicholson continues: 

© tw 
mana Theis — SS wth of trade and popu- 
lation in new countries could be met the annual supplies of both metals. 
And it must be remembered that with the increase in wealth there is a 
greater demand for the use of the precious metals in the arts; and, further, 
that the larger the mass in use,so much more is required annually to replace 
the wear and tear and accidental losses.—Principles of Political Kconomy, 
Volume II, page 161. 

Silver isnot to be found in the sands, or in great alluvial deposits. 
It is never found (as gold is) under circumstances in which a little 
labor can result in an extraordinary yield. Gen. W. T. Sherman 
(then a captain), being stationed in California in 1848, wrote from 
the gold diggings that common laborers, by their individual efforts, 
were m from $5,000 to $8,000 a month. 

If an ordinary laborer, without skill or capital, could make from 
$5,000 to $8,000 a month at gold mining, no demonstration can be 
more complete as to the t influence which cost of production 
exercises upon the value of the metal. 

Upon this point Professor Jevons says: 

The great principle of cost of produ fails us because, in the case of 





stability of value than sil- 
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John Stuart Mill, fully agreeing with the other economist. on 
this point of the inapplicability to the precious metals of the prin. 
ciple of cost of production, says: 

Alterations, therefore, in the cost of production of the precious metals 4 
not act upon the value of money, except just in proportion as they increa<.. 
or diminish its quantity, which can not be said of any other commodity. 

So that we are constantly brought around to the law or pring. 
ple of quantity as the regulator of the value of gold money, as «/ 
every other form of money. If the value of money depends ¢1. 
tirely on its quantity, then that value can not depend on the ¢\-; 
of eee of the material on which the money stamp is plac: 
and if not on cost of production, then it can not depend in « 
respect on the material. The value of the unit of money depen: 
on the quantity of money; the greater the number of units, ot})o) 
things being equal, the less the value of each unit; the fewer th). 
Sop of units, other things being equal, the greater the valyc 
of each, 

This principle operates absolutely, whether the money be of ¢-0))\). 
of silver, or of paper, provided it be money of full legal-tender 
power, and no other sort of money should be permitted to cir- 
culate. 

I present as a ve incapable of successful contradiction 
that gold and silver were not fitted or adapted to be money ani 
could not have come to be generally accepted as money unti! «\, 
enormous a stock of them had been accumulated that their value 
for coeeeay purposes (for purposes other than money) had 
been practically destroyed. 

However startling this proposition may seem at first glance, it 
is one that will bear the test of the closest examination. The 


.more itis reflected upon the more obvious and conclusive it wil! 


appear. 

NO COMMERCIAL OR COMMODITY VALUE IN EITHER GOLD OR SILVER. 

I assert, then, that there is practically no commercial valuc in 
either gold or silver. The value of those metals is derived from 
their useasmoney. Takeaway theentire money demand from gold 
or from silver, and what would they be worth? All will admit that 
it is demand as correlated to supply that determines the value of 
all things. Let us apply this principle to the matter in hand. 
There are probably now five thousand million dollars of gold 
money in the world. I am not speaking of gold in the shape of 
ornaments. In order to be surely within bounds, let us assume 
that the quantity of gold in use as money is four thousand million 
dollars. t is a very low estimate. It is also a very low esti- 
mate to assume that each one of these dollars is earned and de- 
manded twenty times in three hundred and sixty-five days. If 
each dollar in 4,000,000,000 is demanded and earned twenty times 
a year, what demand does that make on the gold stock of the 
world? The calculation is very simple. Twenty times four thou- 
sand million would constitute a demand of eighty thousand milli: 
dollars a year, and there is not a doubt that this estimate is very 
far inside the mark. 

Now, that, being the money demand for gold, let us compare it 
with the demand for that metal for commercial or nonmonetary 


purposes. The annual demand for gold for commercial purposes 
(for jewelry, dentistry, gilding, and all other uses in the arts) is 
enerally estimated at about $60,000,000. The monetary demand 


or gold bein eighty thousand million dollars yearly, that de- 
mand is one hun and thirty-three times greater than the 
so-called *‘ ” demand; it exceeds the commercial (e- 
mand by more than 13,000 per cent! Yet we are told that tlie 
demand for gold as a commodity is what creates its money valuc! 

Bat in any case it is absurd to talk about the commodity valuc 
of either gold or silver. No material that has unrestricted coin- 
age in any country has any commodity value or so-called ‘‘com- 
mercial” value. value of silver is not a ‘‘commodity value,” 
or derived from commodity use, but is the value that it obtains 
in the country in which it has free access to the mint, Who that 
wanted silver for any p would give for it more than he 
could get it for in that country by ens products for it? 
Who that had silver and wished to sell it would take for it less 
than he could get for it there? So it is an entire misconception, 
as to both metals, to speak of their supposed ‘commodity value.” 

When the relation of 15 to 1 between gold and silver was estal- 
lished in this country on the organization of the mint, whatevcr 
may be said as to an examination of the relations between the tw» 
metals, there can not be a doubt the purpose was to fix a relation 
that would be certain to result in keeping silver (the most need«! 
coin) in the United States. Who would give a pound of gold for 


such durable commedities as gold and silver, the accumulated stock on hand | 15 a of silver in the United States when under the ratio 
is immensely greater than the annual production or consumption. esta ed by law in France he could get 15} pounds of silver in 
If the principle of cost of uction fails, what becomes of the | that country for one of gold? a 
theory that it ts cost of uction which gives to gold the value | When, our was to 16 to 1 it was not because 
that it has as money? o of any change in the relations of the metals, but because gold 
In fact, the value of gold is determined not by what it costs to | mines were discovered in our own country (in the Southern 
produce it, but by what ét costs to obtain it it has been pro- | States), and inasmuch as was then a home product and its 
duced, and that cost or value is registered by the general range of production was to increase , our lawmakers 
prices. changed the ratio in ordér that it might enter into circulation 


: 














among our own ple. Some persons write very learned essays 
about the so-called “‘commercial relations” and ‘‘market rela- 
tions” of gold and silver, but when the question is investigated 
without cilerence to any preconceived theory and with the simple 

of ascertaining the truth, it will be found that whatever 
relations have existed between them have been the direct and 
absolute result of statute law or of kingly decrees and mint regu- 
tions having the force of law. 

Before could safely or justly commit to any one or two 
materials the duty of maintaining the equity of time contracts 
betweeen man and man, it was absolutely essential that there 
should be on hand so stupendous a stock of those materials as that 
the production of a single year could produce but an infinitesimal 
effect upon the existing stock. This seems to me to be so plain a 
p tion that I can not understand how any reflecting man 
can deny it. Day by day we see extreme variations in the price 
or value of almost every article in the market, but only very s!ow 
and slight changes in the purchasing or exchange power of money. 
A NATIONAL NONEXPORTABLE MONEY THE BEST AND MOST USEFUL MONEY. 

Professor Sidgwick, of Cambridge, in his treatise on political 
economy, lays down the proposition that gold is no more useful for 
purposes of money than — would be, except that it is acceptable 
over a wider area. If be so—if there be really no advantage 
in gold that it is acceptable over a wider area—is it not well 
to inquire w this wider acceptance is really an advantage? 
For my ~ I assert that a money exclusively national, a money 
which would not leave the country on the breaking out of war, 
and which could not be withdrawn from the country whenever a 
fright took possession of our foreign investors, such money re- 
maining always in the country to do the business of the country 
and to meet the wants of the people of the United States, would be 
an infinitely better money than gold. With every considerable 
withdrawal of money from the country contraction takes place 
and the prices of property and commodities fall. With every con- 
siderable influx of money from abroad a great inflation of the cur- 
rency takes place. One would suppose that an intelligent and 
ve people would sufficiently understand the im nce 
of steadiness of value in money to prevent great quantities of it 
from coming into the country to inflate prices, and then, when 
contracts are entered into and time transactions based on these 
inflated prices, permit that money to leave our shores in great 
quantities, a contraction of the currency and conse- 
quent fall of prices, spreading ruin and devastation throughout the 
country. 

That is always wict happens with so-called ‘‘internations! 
money,” the so-called ‘'monsy of the world.” Now, Prof. J. E. 
Cairnes and all other tla eopoctal tp the economists contend— 
and the contention will be sup by the observation and read- 
ing of ev thoughtful man—that the existence of different 
moneys in different countries is no obstruction whatever to trade, 
ind or commerce, and that the money of one country will, 
on a equitable terms, purchase the money of every other 


country, 

Cairnes especially mentioned that the foreign trade 
of the United States was not unfavorably affected by the fact 
our great civil war our money was backs. And 
evons, of the condition of Great Britain dur- 
ing the of the Na nic wars, stated that not only did the 

of the country suffer no check, but, as he expressed 
t, * foundations” of England’s homeindustries “ were be- 
in cmmpulaly laid.” Yet that was a period of nonredeemable, 
holly ~ ettgg pean gaa money! 
dona oe have my way, sot a person residing - a 
upon the intelligence, enterprise, and in- 
of the ore the United States and the excellence and 
of our institutions should wish to make an investment 
here, I should my te him, whether an Englishman, Frenchman, 
or German: ‘* With the money of yourown country buy the money 
ours, and make your investment, whether in Wall street or 
elsewhere, in the money of the United States. By this course 
your investment in our country will not inflate our money vol- 
ume; therefore it will not tend to inflate prices to a boom $, 
advantage of which you would be able soon to sell out 
an profit. When, however, = get tired of your 
investment, sell it out for money of the United States, and with 
the money of your own country, which you can 
leave our money volume untouched. By that 
withdrawal of your investment will not create a con- 
; ; the prices of our commodities and prop. 
in firm, and our industries and commerce 1 
is the kind of monetary system I would 
tinental tions, reaching from 
ical zones, a country 
of resources—mineral, ultural, and manu- 


Bee wee ioe own undary lines can be 
every article that can be desired by the 
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most civilized man, I would have a money worthy of the highest 
civilization. I would not have a money that could be withdraw: 
from our country whenever the whim, caprice, or cupidity of a 
“foreign investor” might dictate such withdrawal. The with- 
drawal of large sums of money from the United States adds griev- 
ously to the debt burden of every energetic citizen of the United 
States. 

Mr. ALDRICH. What would you use as money? 

Mr. JONES of Novada. I should use the greatest money on the 
face of this earth—the paper money of the Government of the 
United States. And until we can have a perfect system, so long 
as we are to have the so-called “‘automatic” system of money, I 
would have what we have always had from the foundation of the 
monetary system, I would have both metals. Under that system, 
as all the great writers and thinkers of the past have said, money 
is far less liable to fluctuations in value than when based on one 
metal only. Isay to the bondholders and great creditor classes 
that if in their greed and cupidity they insist on departing from 
the historic automatic system by demonetizing one of the metals 
and throwing all the monetary duties upon the other, they must 
not be surprised if the masses of the people who are injured by 
this change shall make up their minds to discard and demonetize 
the other metal. 

If one of the metals is to be discarded for the benefit of the 
bond-holding and money-lending coterie, and that metal the more 
useful and reliable of the two, the creditor classes may well pause 
and consider whether there may not be some danger of the pen- 
dulum swinging the other way. Were it not for the intclligenco 
and virtue of our people, the contest, ceasing to be a contest be 
tween the gold-quartz mill and the silver-quartz mill, might come 
=o u contest between the gold-quartz mill and the paper-pulp 
mill! 

The people of the United States are accustomed, especially about 

election times, to being told how intelligent they ure, how sound 
is their judgment, how pure their patriotism, how strong their 
sense of justice. Ascitizens of aself-governing Republic they are 
certainly intrusted with the most solemn, sacred, and responsible 
duties. Intheir keeping are placed, without hesitation or restraint, 
the determination of questions involving the liberties and even 
the lives of their fellow-beings. 
Upon one subject only are they not trusted, upon one only are 
they feared. In their wisdom and discretion they may regulate 
and adjust all matters whatsoever pertaining to government, to 
progress, and to sovereignty, except that one subject without the 
proper regulation and adjustment of which the best government 
ded, p ess fitful and spasmodic, and sovereignty de- 
prived of the mest valnable and beneficent of its functiors. 

Their wisdom, intelligence, and sense of justice may be trusted 
with the regulation of all matters whatsoever affecting their we!- 
fare, excepting only the regulation of the quantity of their money. 
As to that they are to be relegated to the ‘‘gold standard,” the 
**On the subject of money,” say the creditor 
clusses, ‘‘rather than look to the intelligence, virtue, and justice 
of our fellow-citizens, we will rely upon the edicts of Chance!” 
The creditors take care, however, by the adoption of the gold 
standard, to arrange matters in such fashion that for ninety years 
out of every one hundred the chance is in their own favor. 
MONEY ESSENTIAL AT ALL TIMES, AND SHOULD BE KEPT IN THE COUNTRY. 

Adam Smith compared money to a highway by which the prod- 
ucts of labor were enabled to reach a market. ‘There is no doubt 
that money performs the same function in the proprietary distri- 
bution of property that railroad trains and highways perform in 
its physical distribution. But would it not be deemed extraordi- 
nary if the people of this country were to place great numbers of 
our locomotives and cars on leviathan ships to be carried over the 
ocean and deposited in foreign countries, there to remain until 
some exigency of those countries impelled them to return them to 
us? Extending thesimile, and regarding money as an implement, 
what would be thoughtof a proposition to ship out of our country, 
at a time just ccueiiion the harvest, hundreds of shinloads of ag- 
ricultural implements needed in the harvest field? Now, unlike 
agricultural implements, the season in which money is useful is 
every season of the year. There is no time at which it can be sent 
out of the country without loss and disadvantage to the country; 
no time when its outgo in any considerable quantity does not 
import injustice and inequity into all time contracts and deferred 
payments, upon which, in these times, the vast majority of busi- 
ness transactions are based. 

Hundreds of millions of dollars of deferred obligations are al- 
Ways outstanding, and it seems to me to be a monstrous injustice 
for a people to maintain a moe system by which ruinous oscil- 

of. quantity are permitted to take place. 

On the demand of a clique of ‘foreign investors,” out go great 

of our money, and panic reigne. We see bills introduced 
State legislatures and in Congress to aceomplish great results 
as to public health—to arrest the yellow fever or the bubonic 
plague—yet there is a class of panic which produces more distress 
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and misery than all the bubouic plagues and yellow-fever epidem- 
ics have ever produced. I, is said they come around automatic- 
ally; that they come around of themselves once in awhile. ‘This 
is the philosophy with which the people are taught to be con- 
tented! It is fate, they say. Yet no one has ever seen a panic in 
which there was not plenty of property nor in which large hold- 
ings of such property did not pass out of the possession of the 
borrower into tb« possession of the lender—the mortgage trans- 
muted inte 4 4.4, 

Nothing wns needed to stop the panic ——— money. That was 
shown by th» action of the Secretary of the Treasury recently in 
taking money out of, the Treasury and using millions upon mil- 
lions to stop the panic. 

The panic was not on account of any suspicion that this bill 
would mod ge It was known thatit would; but money—mone 
was wanted. Legal tender was what everyone was after. A suf- 
ficiency of that is what this country has n looking for during 
its whole history; and it had it only for a few years after 1849, 
when California and Australia sent out their harvests. As I have 
already said, those were the red-letter years in the world’s history. 
Those were the days when the country and the world were more 
spiritualized than in any other period of their history. That great 
boon lifted people out of poverty and put them on the road to pros- 

rity. In afew years the money of the world was nearly doubled. 

illions of men that had been idle all over Christendom were 
called to employment. Whatan immeasurable blessing was that! 
For a man without employment might as well, so far as his coun- 
try is concerned, be in the grave. Every. time that a material 
shrinkage in the volume of money takes place and one-tenth of the 
people are relegated to idleness, that fact of itself constitutes a 
reduction of our population by one-tenth, because when men are 
idle they make nodemand—no economic demand—for money; they 
can ofier nothing in ex for it. 

As events have fortuitously developed, we may now be on the 
eve of another rise of prices. It can not, however, in my judg- 
ment, equal the rise that followed the California and Australia 
output. This country had then not probably over twenty-five to 
thirty million people, and the entire world was small in compari- 
son with what it is now, so there would now be necessary an 
enormous increase in the yield of gold in order that there might 
result a Sone of prosperity pecperviennts to that effected by the 
yield from California and Australia. That doubled, and more than 
doubled, within a very few years the volume of money in the 
world, There will be no such yield now, in proportion to popu- 
lation and demand, as came from California and ‘Austealle, al- 
thongh in my opinion the yield will be much greater than came 
from those countries. 

But it is reasonable to expect that prices will rise a little, The 
prices of some articles have already risen. There are many indus- 
tries that do notsk arein the pepe: yet, on the whole, things are 
much better than they were. the mining industry does not ex- 
perience some unforeseen check, that condition may persist for 
ten, twelve, or fifteen years, but that is all that can be a 
of it. Such is now the energy and enterprise of this people that 
our prices will certainly be at the maximum by that time, and 
then, according to the verdict of all history, there will follow a 
period of forty or fifty years of gradual decline, with its inevitable 
long-drawn-out misery of the masses of the people, and with up- 
heavals—social, industrial, and political—the consequences of 


which no man may predict. 











During the last dential cam one of the champions of 
the gold standard, addressing a public audience, assured them 
that if only the foreign investors had confidence in the good faith 
of the people of the United States and could only feel assured that 


our dollars would always be the equivalent of gold dollars there 
were ‘thousands of millions” of dollars, he said, which those 
foreigners were ready to invest in the United States! Any man 
who could make such a statement could not have the slightest 
apprehension of the money question. The idea that “ thousands 
of millions” of dollars were to be invested here at the pleasure of 
the foreign investor and to be withdrawn at his ok orapanene an idea 
that no thoughtful American can entertain with any degree of 
satisfaction or of national pride. 

The idea that all the equities of time contracts, eens =p to 
thousands of millions of dollars among our own people, be 
dislocated or destroyed for the purpose of accommoda foreign- 
ers is a monstrous absurdity. It would be infinitely better to 
have a oat that would flow neither in nor out than to perpe- 
trate the daily and hourly injustice involved in such a system. 
So, Mr. President, I am not alarmed when told that we can not 
prosper in this country unless we have the money of the world. 


A country like the United States, of rapidly growing population 
and colossal industries; a country of continental 


des- 
tined to excel the world in enterprise, in industry, end in com- 
merce, should have fits own money, a money which would not 
and would not constantly 


leave the country in its hour of 
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flow in and flow out, to the detriment of all business within our 
own borders, 

Let me here inquire of rey fellow-Senators, inasmuch as it ap- 
oe we must have money that is not money (money that has {) 

»e redeemed), why the Government can not save the interest oy 
the bonds by establishing a sacred crypt in the Treasury, in whic}, 
for every installment of Government notes issued a corresponding 
amount of Government bonds might bo deposited, to be held in. 
violate for the redemptioa of that money. If $5,000,000 is wanted 
to be issued, the Government can certainly issue it as well as a 
bank could. If there were $300,000,000 of bonds out, the interes; 
at 3 per cent would be $9,000,000 a year. What should prevent us 
from keeping the bonds in that sacred crypt in the Treasury ani 
have the same security for that money that we how have, without 
paying out that nine millions and surrendering to the bank the 
sovereign authority of the Government for the issue of money? 
Why should the banks have that privilege? Have we become 30 
afraid of the banks that we are obliged, in this indirect method. to 
do what is sometimes termed out West to ‘‘grease” them? Why 
should we pay them this money? I have never met anyone who 
could tell me why we should pay it. 

Iam apeceee to the Secretary of the Treasury or anybody else 
contemplating a continual increase of the public debt of the United 
States—an increase that apparently is to go on forever. We are 
to increase the volume of oy sl money, and do not propose to in- 
crease the Treasury notes or the greenbacks. If the issues of bank 
notes are to be increased, they can only be increased by the in- 
crease of the bonded debt of the country. Iam opposed toit. | 
want the country to be out of debt. I do not believe a national 
debt to be a national blessing. It is a national curse. 

The time is near at hand, if it has not already arrived, when 
the money of the United States, of whatever material it may be 
composed, will be deemed the money of the world and the best 
money. The people of the world will be only too glad to sell to 
us when they know that the money of the United States is a cor- 
rect measure of the equities involved in all business transactions; 
that the value of our monetary unit will neither fall nor rise, but 
will maintain a steady relation to property and commodities. 

If the American ple had a national money—an American 
money—instead of their being troubled by the question, ‘‘ Where 
are we going to get gold?” the question would be asked by the 
other countries of the world, ‘‘ Where and how shall we get Ameri- 
can money?” That is the money they will be obli to have. 
We do not need to get theirs, e shall be out of debt to them. 

The laborersin any country can be kept uninterruptedly em- 
ployed only by contracts for enterprises requiring years to com- 
plete. The constant inflow and outflow of large quantities of the 
money of the country so affect the range of prices that equity and 
justice are constantly violated. 

Although this bill is destined to become a law, it will not, in my 
belief, be long before the people of the United States will insist 
upon a reversal of the verdict now to be given by Congress. If not, 
if it shall finally appear that in order to secure unjust advantages 
to a small class o or rsons, one of the metals, which for 
thousands of years been dedicated to the full money function, 
is to be permanently rejected, to the great wrong and injury of 
the masses of mankind, then the advocates of the gold standard 
will find that the monetary discussion will enter upon a new stage. 
A broader, deeper, end more far-reaching discussion will be en- 
tered upon. 


THE MONEY OF THE FUTURE AND OF THE HIGHEST CIVILIZATION. 


The advocates of gold will have to meet the advocates of a paper 
money to be issued by the Government, which should possess no 
value on account of the intrinsic qualities of the material of which 
it is composed, but whose value should be extrinsic and derived 
from the useful functions with which the Government invested 
it, and whose each unit should be kept steady in value through 
Se and regulations of the number of such units 
issued, 

The views of the school of thinkers advocating such money are 
that utility, accompanied by limitation of quantity, is the basis of 
exchangeable value; that this utility may depend either upon 
such intrinsic qualities as would render the thing possessing them 
valuable to man in isolation as well as to man in society, or upon 
extrinsic, artificial qualities which society may confer upon any 
article, however much it may lack qualities intrinsically useful 
to mankind, by endowing it with the power of performing the 
money function; that the evident fact that this function does 
not inhere in and can not be conferred on any article so as to 
make it either valuable or useful to man in isolation, while it is 
essential to the existence of society, demonstrates that money 
value is not from the useful, intrinsic qualities of the ma- 
terial ares which the money function may be conferred. They 
also attention to the facts that the usefulness to the individual 
of any article depends solely upon the intrinsic qualities which it 




















may , and is not diminished by its existence in unlimited 
quantity, while money. on the contrary, becomes entirely useless 
unless its quantity be limited, They conclude from these facts 
that the money value of the materisi on which the money stamp is 
placed rests solely upon the artificial and extrinsic qualities con- 
ferred upon it by law; that this value is inseparable from society 
and grows out of its need of and demand for an instrument of ex- 
change and vaiaation. | 

MONEY NOT WLALTH, BUT A SET OF COUNTERS. 


They maintain that money is not in itself wealth, but a set of | 
cousters for computing and exchanging wealth, or, as was said by | 
Bishop Berkeley, ‘‘a ticket entitling to power and fitted to record | 
and transfer this power;” and that ‘‘it is of little consequence 
what materials the tickets are made of ;” that there are certain 
qualities which are essential to a proper performance of the money 
function; that money should be steady in value, portable, divisi- 
ble, distinguishable, and difficult of imitation; that of all these 

nalities steadiness in value is the one of greatest importance; 
that the highest office of money is that of measuring values, pres- 
ent and future, and that to perform this office equitably its each 
unit must possess through time a practically unfluctuating, un- 
yarying purchasing power; that as this steadiness can be secured 
only through a limitation and regulation of its quantity, the 
wer of limitation and regulation should be always present, and 
that to this end the material on which the money function is con- 
ferred should be producible at all times in such quantities as may 
be necessary and as nearly as possible without cost. 

They maintain that when the money function is conferred upon 

old and silver, while the requirements of portability, divisibility, 
distinguishability, and difficulty of imitation are tolerably met, 
the requirements of constant attainability and inexpensiveness 
are not met at all, and that the superlatively essential requirement 
of steadiness in value is so imperfectly met as to render them unfit 
for money, and gold much more unfit than silver, because of much 
more i lar yield. They claim that the money function is the 
noblest of all functions and invests anything upon which it is 
conferred with a utility far greater than is possessed by any other 
exchangpant article known to man; that this utility is the true 
and only scientific basis of money value; that the value begotten 
of this utility is all that is needed for money, and all that money 
can , and is all, and the only kind, of value ever 
estimated when money, whether metallic or otherwise, is used. 


IT 18 THE LEGAL-TENDER FUNCTION THAT CONSTITUTES ANYTHING MONEY. 


That whenever the material of money is in demand as a com- 
modity, such demand can neither increase the money value nor 
disturb either*the commodity or the money until it rises to the 
level of the money demand, when it begins to destroy the money; 
that this is illustrated in subsidiary coinages and in the full-tender 
silver coinageof France and of the United States, the bullion value 
of which, being below the money value, prevents the metal in the 
coin from being either exported or used for other than money pur- 
posses that in that coinage it is the legal-tender funetion con- 
erred by the sovereign authority and verified by its stamp, and 
not the metal receiving the impression, which really constitutes 
the money, and that this stamp of authority would be as efficient 
and valuable if impressed on paper, and that this was shown in 
the of our greenbacks and fractional pas currency; 
that while the bullion in this coinage has added nothing to the 
value of the money, the Government stamp has effectually de- 
nae the world of the use of the bullion, and that the cost of the 

ullion is a loss to the people for which there is no compensation; 
that the aggregate of the muney value which can exist in an 
country is limited and fixed automatically by conditions and envi- 
ronment; that it bears a sure relation to the eaten, wealth, 


pee pe rag of such country as modified e character and 
of the 


y 
e, their modes of panes business, the ra- 
ee with. their exchanges are effected, and many other 
; that this value exists potentially wherever there 
are exchanges to be made; that in order to utilize this value it is 
only er the law to materialize it, whereupon it becomes 
with 





t is independent of all other values, and can not be 


: them: that the money value can not be in any degree 
commodi 








pert the ty value of a material selected for 
— a the commodity value, if any exists, can make itself 


pm a destruction of the money; that so long as the 
continues to perform the money function commodity 
of adding anything to the conferred money value, 
and noneffective; that when paper money 
or even breaks down entirely the process is ordinarily 
ders are inappreciable. 
back a a — zenteeet 
debts, public and private, an 
le in gold or silver or in a other one 
money should be) redeemable in all things for 
re; that-dolar can be made worth $10; 
in gold as it now stands. Why? All that would need to 
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be done would be to limit the quantity of those dollars. Suppose 
there were five hundred millions of greenbacks, and gold and silver 
should be demonetized in this country, then that sum of $500,000,- 
000 of greenbacks would have to do all the business of the nation, 
all that had before been done by the combined gold, silver, and 
paper, how much do you suppose each dollar of those greenbacks 
would be worth? 

I recollect that a very distinguishe.. gentleman, formerly a Sen- 
ator in this body, once said to me: ‘‘ Who would take this kind of 
ménev that you describe?” ‘‘ Well,” I replied, ‘you would, or you 
would yet into jail as atramp.” [Laughter.] Every man who 
lives in civilized life must have money; he cannot live without it. 
How is he to get it? He must enter into trade in competition 
with every other man in his line of business and compete for 
money; whoever bids the most and offers the best service for the 
smallest number of money units gets the money. That is the way 
the value of money is fixed. No man or set of men can fix the 
value of money. Itis the quantity—the supply as correlated to 
the demand—that fixes the value, yet, I regret to say that men of 
splendid minds—superlatively intellectual men—whom I know in 
this body—I could put my hand on them—are advocating a 
purely accidental standard, and call it the gold standard, far more 
accidental than the so-called double standard. If you had two 
thousand millions of gold at this moment doing the business of 
this country, and every dollar of it should be sunk irrecoverably 
in the bottom of the sea, and you should issue the same amount of 
paper, making it full legal tender, redeemable in all things, each 
dollar of the paper would be worth exactly as much as each dollar 
of the gold. As I have said, demand and supply regulate value. 
If you have the same supply, no more and no less, and you have 
the same demand, no more and no less, you can not have a change 
in value; it is absolutely impossible, 

REGULATION AND LIMITATION OF QUANTITY ESSENTIAL, 

Mr. ALDRICH. How would you fix the proper limit of your 
ideal money? 

Mr. JONES of Nevada. That question has been asked many 
times. The answer is very simple. The proper limit at the pres- 
ent time would be exactly the amount we now have; that amount 
not to be diminished and not to be increased except in obedience 
to well-established laws. That simply means that we should go 
right along as we are going now, but much better, because under 
a gold standard we might find gold 20, 30, 40, or 50 per cent dearer 
or cheaper'as time wenton. Thatisa matter of pure accident. 
We could keep exactly the amount of money now in circulation 
and with it do the business of this country, only increasing the 
circulation pari passu with the increase of population. 

Mr. ALDRICH, And you would not take into consideration 
any increase in business or any other circumstances? 

Mr. JONES of Nevada. I should increase it (as an established 
principle) according to population, then I should make a small 
increase on account of what might be destroyed or accidentally 
burned up, so far as ascertainable; and then, if I found the coun- 
try was not holding firmly to its range of prices—and I should 
spend a good deal of money to ascertain how that was—appoint- 
ing for the purpose a commission of tne most skillful and accom- 
plished experts—I should propose a small percentage more, [| 
think my friend would be among the first to understand the ne- 
cessity for that, and to propose it, because nobody wants inflation— 
that is, nobody who has any sense, Inflation and contraction end 
in the same pit. 

All we want is honest money-—not the ‘* honest money” that the 
Indianapolis League tell us about—we want the honest money 
that means a money unchanging in value through time, with which 
we can make a contract for the issue of bonds for thirty years 
and know that those who come ai‘ter us are not going to be ruined 
in standing by their contract. 

Mr. CHANDLER... Will the Senator allow me a word? 

Mr, JONES of Nevada. Certainly. 

Mr. CHANDLER. I want to follow the Senator as far as I can, 
but not too far. [Laughter.} I should like to ask him whether 
he really thinks it would be a safe limitation upon the amount of 
national money to prevent inflation, which he says is an evil, to 
fix the amount in accordance with the population of the country? 
Would that be a safe system of national finance? 

Mr. JONES of Nevada, There can be no doubt about that in 


_en. , 

r. CHANDLER. But will not the desire to get a little more, 
from Congress to Congress, lead to an increased proportion until, 
after all, we shall have inflation? 

Mr. JONES of Nevada. I will say to the Senator that I think 
the people of the United States who ran in debt during civil war, 
when the currency was in greenbacks, deserve the admiration of 
the world from the fact that they saw their money afterwards 
burned by the Secretary of the Treasury without for a long time 
taking any steps to stop it. Ten or twelve millions of people—all 
the inhabitants of the Southern States—had in 1865 been added to 
the population without the addition of a dollar of money. 1 do 
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not think that in that instance there was any evidence of a desire 
for infiation. 

I will answer the Senator further by stating that in all the his- 
tory of the world I have never heard or read of a case where the 
people demanded inflation. Inevery instance where history shows 
that there has been inflation it has not been caused by any de- 
mand of the common people, but it has grown out of the exigen- 
cies of government. A government fighting for its very existence 
will resort to such measures as are absolutely essential. The as- 
signats and mandates of the French Revolution were issued.for 
that reason; the paper money of our own Revolution and our green- 
backs during the civil war were issued for the same reason. The 
life of the Government was at stake. These moneys were all is- 
sued in the most unscientific manner, because the issuers were ig- 
norant, as many otherwise intelligent people are now ignorant, of 
the natural law or principle of quantity as applied to money. At 
some periods a very few dollars were issued, and at other periods 
an enormous mass wasissued. Irregularand unscientific, however, 
as were the issues of greenbacks, we had better times than we 
have ever had since, because on the whole there was a sufficient 


———- of money. 

Mr. CHAN DLER. Everybody agrees, I will say to the Senator, 
that an increase in the volume of money is beneficial; but it is like 
Seine whisky, if you drink too much you break down. How 
can we limit the amount of this national money? 

Mr. JONES of Nevada. All on our side are against both infla- 
tion and contraction. 

Mr. CHANDLER. Itencourages me to move toward the Sena- 
tor if he is against inflation. ; 

Mr. JONES of Nevada. We are t inflation, because it 
must end disastrously. It is ony to point out the road by which 
itends, When prices of commodities are rising for no cause what- 
ever connected with their production, and the rise can only be 
attributed to the increasing volume of money, every unthinking 
person in the country wants to become of property. 
Seeing prices rising, he wants to get an option on everything in 
sight, and will pay. almost any interest to secureit. I remember 
seeing this exemplified in Los Angeles. hen property was ris- 
ing everybody wanted to get options; they wanted to get a chance 
to control property in to take advantage of the rise in prices, 
but by and by they found that the prices rose faster than the 
money increased in volume, and very soon everything collapsed. 

Mr. CHANDLER. Will not the same people who want to do 
this elect Representatives and Senators in Congress—if they can 
get at them—to come here to Washington and issne a great deal 

? It seems to me that that is the danger. 
Mr, MO Will the Senator allow me a moment? 

Mr. JONES of Nevada. Yes, sir. 

Mr. MONEY. The observation I wish to make is suggested by 
the question of the Senator from New ae Mr. CHANDLER}. 
Does the Senator from Nevada not know that 1 maintained 
for years and years an absolutely irredeemable and inconvertible 
limited paper currency at par without either silver or gold? 

Mr. JONES of Nevada. Yes. 

Mr. CHANDLER. How about the Argentine? If the Senator 
will allow me, I think I should be willing to go as far as they 
have gone in Brazil, but not quite so far as they have gone in the 
Argentine. I want the Senator from Nevada to tell me how we 


can go so far and then stop? 
The only thing needed for safety is 





uasuiainn ies mate pete ae tand the principl 
nowledge. e e should understan e principles regu- 
lating the value of money. Many of the leading men of the coun- 
try refuse to investigate our presentation of the subject; they 
refuse es v investigate the law or principle of quantity; 
they hold up their hands it; they run away from it; yet 
that is the ar fundamental law of money. 

There should, of course, be an exact regulation of the circula- 
tion. The thing for every statesman to do, in my judgment, is 
to study and discuss thoroughly this law of quantity, which is 
perfectly mathematical. Our ple are so accustomed to the 
miseries of falling prices, hard Gann: disappointment, and distress 
in business, that if times were once restored they would, in 


a opinion, be y to mob any man who shonld talk about 
chan, them. 
Mr. C DLER. Any man who talked about refusing to in- 


crease the as ee 

Mr. JONES of Nevada. No; shont etelag te quantity. 

Mr. CHANDLER. Not about increasing it 

Mr. JONES of Nevada. What would they want a change for? 

Mr. CHANDLER. To make better times. 

Mr. JONES of Nevada. Oh, no; there would be no danger of 
that. I have more confidence in the masses of the people than has 
the Senator. As I have said, there is no instance in history in 
which any inflation has arisen from a demand of the e. I 
belie, e our people understand what they want, and I that 
when once they commenced to see good times resulting from 
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proper regulation of the quantity of money they would mak. no 
change. 
THE AGGREGATE MONEY VALUE CAN BE INCREASED OR DECREASED , 
BY AN INCREASE OR DIMINUTION OF PRODUCTIVE FORCES AND Wra)... 
When interrupted I was proceeding to state the contentio, 
the school of thinkers that favor the use of Government | 
money of full legal-tender power, and I will continue that sy; 
They assert that the money of all countries, whatever 1,,\y ),, 
its material, is nothing but the sum of the integrant parts | 
which the money value is divided; that the value of ej:}; 
these integrant parts, or units, will depend upon the numbe; , 
rts into which this value is subdivided; that in case this ya), 
is subdivided through the use of the precious metals, these 1))j;« 
or integrant parts, are subjected to variations in their \a),, 
through an increase in the number from unknown and accide)); | 
supplies from the mines, and through a decrease by the unknowy, 


of 
er 


into 


+ 
i 


number of such units which may be consumed in other yse< 
that while the cost of producing such units adds nothing {0 | };o); 
money value, the uncertainty of producing them and the uncer. 


tain quantity destro after being produced render it impossi})\,. 
to regulate the number, and consequently the value of such wits. 

They maintain that the aggregate of the money value can only 
be increased or diminished by an increase or diminution of {);) 
productive forces and wealth which it measures and which yoy. 
ern it; that the increase or decrease of the number of the units 
of money can have no effect upon the aggregate of the money 
value, but that the number of such units simply determines t})o 
fractional part of the whole value belonging to each unit: that 
the money value will inhere in any material substance whatey:r 
upon which the sovereign authority may confer the mbney func- 
tion; that whenever the law declares that paper in a certain form. 
upon being stamped with authoritative and distinguishing mark, 
and devices, shall be invested with the money function, each 
piece of such paper so stamped becomes not a debt, nor a credit, 
nor a promise, dishonored or otherwise, nor a “‘representative” ot 
gold or silver, nor of any one thing, but of all things: that it be- 
comes the thing signified, not a sign, and to all intencs and pur- 
poses lacking no quality, but ing all, becnaes money, 
pure, simple, and unadulterated, with a value not less real because 


not ing intrinsic qualities useful for other purposes than 
the money value conferred in the same manner and by the same 
authority on gold and silver. 


A MATERIAL MOST USEFUL FOR MONEY PURPOSES WHEN POSSESSING No 
UTIL{TY FOR OTHER PURPOSES. 

They claim that money can be maintained steadier and more 
uniform in purchasing power, and made to perform its true func- 
tions with greater exactness when composed of some material 
substance always attainable and not possessing utility or value 
for other purposes than when composed of metals difficult and 
uncertain of attainment and subject to other than money de- 
mands; that the commingling of money value and commodity 
value in one substance is an intermingling of things whose uses 
are inconsistent with and whose elements have no affinity for 
each other; that it is a confounding of barter with price, and of 
measure with the thing to be measured; that the uncertain, vary- 
ing, and generally increasing demand for the commodity sub ects 
the money to vicious rbations in value, while the superior 
and constant demand for the money renders the commodity more 
steady in value than it would otherwise be; that the greater 
8 i thus gained in the commodity value is of no jmpor- 
tance or benefit whatever, while the resulting unsteadiness in the 
value of money is a transcendent injury to the world; that the 
commodity demand for gold and silver not only exerts a distur!) 
ing influence on the value of metallic money, but, unfortunate!y. 
always exerts it in the ruinous direction of increasing that v.luc 
by di i the volume of money, and still more unfortunately 
that, as wealth and tion increase, old uses increase and new 
uses are discovered; t to unite commodity and money in one 
substance is to plant in money the seeds of its own destruction; 
that the arts, the invasion of heir legitimate domain. 
are constantly absorbing the coin; that such money is costly il 
unscientific, and only an im t on the barter system, ani 
retains vicious ts of that barbarous method of exchan::; 
that it is as imperfect an instrument for measuring values 3s 
would be a thermometer for measuring heat if its fluid were s)- 
ject to constant disturbances to an unknown extent from other 

uences than heat. 
EVIL OF FLUCTUATIONS OF SUPPLY. ‘ 

They maintain that the fluctuation in the value of metallic 
money caused by the encroachments of the commodity demand \« 
sufficient of itself to condemn the use of gold and silver as moncy, 
but -_s when to —_ hed emer ny tree sr ions in their 
supply argumen t use conclusive. ; 

The claim that adequate metallic supplies in the future wil! 
a , as in the past, upon the accidental discoveries of mines 











the policy and mining laws of the governments control- 

— the local of the discoveries. oa : 
‘They maintain that the industry of mining, and especially gold 
less governed by the eco- 


mining, is more subject to chance and ‘ 
in ic lawsof production than any other pursuit, and consequently 
pears only an accidental relation to human efforts in other fields, 
and that therefore the te of such industry is uneven and ill- 
suited for a measure of all values. They claim that the world’s 
supply of metallic money, and consequently its value, is not only 
subject to the vicissitudes inherent in the business of mining, but 
is largely increased or diminished, as the case may be, through 
political complications, and through other conditions which have 
no necessary connection with mining. 

As a signal illustration of this, they refer to the decrease of the 
supplies of gold and silver after 1809, caused by the revolutions in 
the 8 -American colonies, and to the enormous increase of 
the supplies at a ep # poem through the acquisition and occupa- 
tion of California, which resulted from the success of the Demo- 
cratic party in the close Presidential election of 1844, and which 
might otherwise have been postponed indefinitely; that of these 
two noted changes in the metallic supply, resulting from facts 
having no nec connectign with mining, the first nearly 
bankrupted the world, while thé second stimulated industry and 
commerce to an extent never before known. 


ESPECIALLY THE EVIL OF INADEQUACY. 


They say that in addition to the evils which result in fluctua- 
tions in the supply of the precious metals is the fatal evil of in- 
adequacy of supply which for a quarter of a century has been 
pressing upon industry and commerce of the world with 
crushing severity. They refer to the facts that the yield of the 

recions metals since 1847 has been unprecedented, aggregating 
billions of dollars; that this entire amount, swollen by the sums 
liberated by suspending countries, has been permitted to flow un- 
interruptedly into the few countries maintaining the specie basis; 
that the maximum of production was reached in 1865, when there 
began a fall of prices lasting for more than thirty years, 

It blighted civilization, retarded prosperity, and brought more 


unhappiness to the world than if there had been vontinuous war 
during that entire period. They insist that these facts show that, 
even if the ous metals were otherwise fit for money, the 
utter i ity of regulating their quantity interposes an in- 


superable objection to a money system founded upon them, 
HUMAN PROGRESS INTERMITTENT BY REASON OF VARIATIONS IN MONETARY 
SUPPLIES. 


They maintain that by reason of the great variations in the sup- 
ply of the metals, and the purely accidental relation 
‘hich that supply has borne to the world’s demand for money, 
the movement of the human race in wealth and civilization has 
been fitful and spasmodic, and not always progressive; that the 
business of the world in all times past has been, through fluctua- 
tions in the supply of money, now stimulated by fever and now 
prostrated by ; that industry and commerce have been 
alternately borne high on the flood tide of metallic production 
from newly discovered mining fields, and stranded on the shoals 
of bankruptcy by the refluent ebb; that, unfortunately, the ebbs 
and flows of these tides are of unequal duration; that the flux 
of prosperity has usually lasted but a brief period, while the re- 
flux of adversity, with its attendant circumstances of falling 
prices, industrial paralysis, and destitute populations, has been 

ully ; that the tide of metallic production which 
its flood in 1847 turned in 1865 to an ebb that lasted un- 
iod; that however well metallic money 
may have been to the circumscribed business and politi- 
cal and social condition of the past, the growing industry and com- 


merce of the world can not afford to have their lusty limbsshackled | 


by it in the future. 
They maintain that as the most important function af money 
is to measure values and to preserve equities in time transactions, 
the great bulk of which are internal and between citizens of the 
same , and all of which are expressed in the money of 
country, it follows that any system of money that 
is common to several countries is a vicious system, in that it sub- 
ire cue take pina iS ecostal atnvtanaremeaee of 
cal or financial mismanagement o 
foreign governments, or in the political disturbances, follies, mis- 
fortunes, or reckless of the inhabitants of any one or 
all of such governments, as, for instance, in the case of the Bar- 


ing te WART. And the Boer war. 
Mr, J of Nevada. And the Boer war. Under a gold 
atany time to hear of a war on some island 


’ 
ot which we never before that will shake the financial foun- 
of this country, because it will throw our securities on the 


market take our money away—money that is indispensable 
for our 5 Legene thes is essential to transact our 
business; UEP Unie tthe ty’ cota thine vrhatcnen 
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MONEY THE INSTRUMENT, NOT THE OBJECT, OF COMMERCE. 

These advocates of full legal-tender Government paper money 
assert that money is simply the instrwment of commerce and in- 
dustry, and not their object; that a sufficiency of it is better than 
more and infinitely better than less; that the outflow of money 
from one country to another having money systems in common is 
a double injury; that it is an injury to the country that receives 
it, and a greater injury to the country that parts with it; that 
it tends in the one instance to produce crises through inflation, 
and, in the other, panics through contraction; that the invention 
of money is but half completed when the necessary limitations 
and regulation of its quantity, and consequently of its value, are 
remitted not only to the chances of mining, but to the vicissitudes 
in the business and legislation of foreign countries; that these 
facts and considerations, and many others which might be urged, 
show that metallic money is an inaccurate money, that it fills 
only in a moderate degree any of the requirements of a perfect 
system, while, in essential particulars, it so far fails to fill them 
as to render it unfit for an advanced civilization. 

ADVANTAGES OF A PERFECTLY REGULATED SYSYEM OF MONEY. 

They claim, on the other hand, that every requirement of a per- 
fect system can be met more nearlyand more certainly by a prop- 
erly regulated system of paper money than by any other ever 
devised. Not paper money based upon gold, silver, or any other 
fluctuating commodity, whose measure it should be; nor upon a 
promise of commodities, near or remote, definite or indefinite, of 
governments or of banks; nor like the French assignats, based 
upon lands; nor like our national-bank notes, based on bonds; nor 
fastened to gold or silver by achain sure to snap wien the metals 
are wanted; nor convertible into bonds and thereby offering the 
bribe of interest for the withdrawal of the money from circula- 
tion; nor of any use to its owner except when parted with; nor 
capable of yielding profit except when employed in the production 
and distribution of wealth; but an absolute money, whose value, 
conferred by the sovereign authority, and regulated by a pre 
arranged and perfected system, and not by the passions and caprices 
of the hour, would rest impregnably on functions essential to 
civilization and progress. 

They claim that it would be more portable, more difficult of imi- 
tation, more easily verified, more readily divisible, and less ex- 
pensive than metallic money; that as quantity controls the value 
of money, the all-important quality of steadiness in value could 
be better assured through a system which subjects that quantity 
to absolute contro] than through the metallic system, which re- 
mits the regulation of quantity to accidents and vicissitudes, in- 
dustrial and political, sometimes through the resumption or sus- 
pension of the yield of the mines, and sometimes through the 
resumption or suspension of specie payments in any and every 
country; that as paper money is producible substantially without 
labor and without expense, its exclusive use would be an addition 
to the public wealth equal to the entire cost of furnishing and keep- 
ing up the supply of the necessary quantity of metallic money; 
that in order to make it secure and possess the highest degree 
of utility, paper money should be issued exclusively by the Gov- 
ernment, to the exclusion of all other kinds of money; that it 
should be regulated in value through an — adjustment of 
quantity, by virtue of laws which should take effect only upon the 
occurrence of conditions precedent not dependent upon legislation, 
such as an increase of population; that it should be reciprocally 
receivable by Government and people and between the people 
themselves; that its each unit should be convertible, not at any 
specific time or place, nor into any specific quantity of any particu- 
lar product of human industry, such as gold or silver, but at al/ 
times and in all places where the sovereign power gives it the 
right to circulate, and to the full extent of the value determined 
as above, and into any and all of the products of human indus- 
including those metals. 

hey claim that every argument against investing with the 
money function a material not possessing qualities useful for non- 
monetary purposes is, when analyzed—I call the attention of the 
Senator from New Hampshire |Mr. CHANDLER] to this state- 
ment—an impeachment of the integrity and capacity of the peo- 
ple and of their fitness for self-government, and a claim that the 
regulation of the most important institution of civilization can be 
more safely remitted to the edicts of chance than to the guidance 
of human wisdom. 


REASONS FOR FAILURE TO ESTABLISH SUCH A SYSTEM HERETOFORE. 


That the failure in times past to establish satisfactory systems 
of paper money no more proves that such systems are impossible 
than the innumerable abortive attempts throughout the ages to 
establish individual liberty proved tiiat political freedom was im- 

ossible; that if the French assignats broke down, so also did the 
Draech Repubiic, and mainly for the similar reasons, that the 
French people did not then fully comprehend the true nature of 
either liberty or money;-that the same degree of virtue and en- 


lightenment necessary for the establishment of the one is necessary 
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for the establishment of the other; that the failures of efforts under 
revolutionary or despotic governments to establish paper-money 
systems have no significance whatever; that no such effort has 
ever been made under free institutions firmly established, without 
which perfection in the money, or any other system which affects 
the general welfare, is impossible. -* 

That the failures of one age often become the established suc- 
cesses of the next; that every progressive movement of mankind 
has been tedious and toilsome and has been accomplished onl 
through trial, suffering, and the disappointment of repeated fail. 
ures; that every step of this progress has been impeded by a sinis- 
ter conservatism which glorifies everything, even stupidity and 
tyranny, if hoary with age, and always seeks to rivet the needs of 
the present to the decaying and imperfect systems of the past and 
to deny to the human race the hopes and ibilities of the future. 

That there have been the same evolutions of pr ss in money 
as in all other things; that in the rude original of society no 
kind of money was possible; that the first trade was by barter, 
after which some one or more commodities attainable in the vicin- 
age, and in general use and demand, were selected as the common 
media through which ail exchanges were filtered; that the use 
for that  paspose of various metals by weight followed next, and 
at a suc ng stage gold, silver, and copper by weight, and after 
this their use in the form of coins. 

That in most countries coined money has been sometimes sup- 
plemented and sometimes superseded by promises to pay coin, 
which were always broken when coin was demanded; that the 
next step in many countries has been a coinage maintained above 
its bullion value through limitation of quantity and the stamp of 
authority, as in subsidiary silver coinages, and at the present time 
in the entire silver coinage in the States of the Latin Union and 
the United States; and that since the success of this last step in 
preserving, through limitation of quantity, a steadiness of money 
value above and wholly independent of commodity value has been 
assured, it would be ee to affirm that the same means 
may not furnish, without any commodity value whatever, a better 
and steadier money than the world has ever seen, and that such 
money will not become the money of the future. 

They do not overlook the objections heretofore made on the part 
of many thoughtful persons to the issuance of full legal-tender 

per money by the Government, but they claim that those ob- 
Sohens have been founded on overissues, the result of ignorance 
on the of statesmen as to the factors of value in money, and 
especially the disre of the natural law of sree. on which 
the whole science of money is founded, political economists of re- 
pute admitting that when sufficiently limited in quantity such 
mouey has always maintained its value at the par of gold. 

But they claim that in the present enlightened age the true 
function of money is better understood than at any former period; 
that with all the experience of the past to warn and guide, false 
systems inay be avoided and a true system established; that such 
countries as have free, stable, and constitutional governments 
and advanced systems of j rudence, and which furnish uni- 
versal opportunities for education, and whose citizens are, by the 
practice of liberty, accustomed to self-im burdens and re- 
straints, can be intrusted with the regulation of the volume and 
value of “fiat” money with a full assurance that it will be regu- 
lated with wisdom and equity, and they maintain that it is the 
| kind of money whose value can be scientifically regulated. 

he statement of the great financial authority, Ricardo, must 
commend itself to every reflecting mind. He says: 
80 t an improvement in com: t 
I jt. ar magre Si erricnics aeoaka indiwce us to return weer 
of less utility. The introduction of the precious metals for the purposes of 
money may, with truth, be considere1 as one of the most im: t steps 
toward the improvement of commerce and the arts of ci life. But it 
is no less true that with the advancement of knowledge and science we dis- 
cover that it would be another improvement to banish them again from the 
employment to which, during a enlightened period, they had been so 
advantageously applied. ; 

In conclusion, Mr. President, I must be permitted to say that 
the world has never known the degree of of which man- 
kind is capable under the influence of a sufficient and regularly 
increasing quantity of money. It never will be known to what 

of excellence and achievement the human race may attain 
until the monetary volume shall keep even step and pace with the 
world’smonetary wants. The physical, intellectual, and spiritual 
development of mankind depends upon an unfailing sufficiency 
of the money quantity. 

But so long as the world determines to adhere to the metals it is 
essential to the welfare of society and industry that both shall be 
utilized to the fullest extent in order that the inevitable oscilla- 
tions in the yield of one shall be supplemented by the correcting 
oscillations in the yield of the other. There never has been too 
much of both; and in view of the tendency of ind and com- 
merce to unexampled development and e , it is, in my 
judgiment, exceedingly to be regretted that United States are 
to be deprived of the ts to be derived from the utilization 








a 


of both metals as full aoe ne money. In my judgment}: 
will not be many years before the people of this country jj} 


reverse the verdict of Congress and insist upon & measure of jo... 
islation that will not deliberately reject the bounties of natnr, 
but will again make availab'e for purposes of money the 1), tal 


that has always been and must long continue to be the money »¢ 
the masses of mankind, om 


The Late Daniel Ermentrout. 
REMARKS 


OF 
HON. JOHN WESLEY GAINES, 
OF TENNESSEE, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Saturday, February 8, 1900, 
The House having under considerafion the following resolutions: 


“IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, February °, 199 
* Resolved, That the House has heard with profound sorrow the announce. 


ment of the death of Hon. DAN1gL ERMEN'TROUT, late a member of the House 
of Representatives from the State of Pennsylvania. 

* Resolved, That the business of the House be now suspended that oppor. 
tunity may be given for fitting tribute to his memory. 

* Resolved, t the Clerk communicate these resolutions to the Senate 


and transmit a copy of the same to the family of the dece ; 

** Resolved, That as an additional mark of respect the House, at the con. 
clusion of these memorial proceedings, do adjourn "— 

Mr. GAINES said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: I shall detain the House but afew moments. I 
have no prepared speech, but shall speak of DANIEL ERMENTROW?, 
whose memory we hold dear, as I knew him in this body and so- 
cially. My acquaintance begun at the Fifty-fifth Congress con- 
vened in extra session. But a few moments after it was an- 
nounced from the Clerk’s desk in the organization of the House 
that I represented the Nashville district I saw him first. Imme- 
diately upon this announcement being made I saw him, to mea 
total stranger, leave his seat and walk deliberately around to 
where I now stand, giving me his hand and saying: “ Danie. 
ERMENTROUT, from the good county of Berks, which,” said he, 
‘*always goes Democratic. Yes, sir; always stands for the party.” 
And if I mistake not, he said that ‘‘ that county had not gone ke- 
publican for the last thirty years.” 

He immediately began to inquire of some old friends in Nash- 
ville and was characteristically solicitous about them. From that 
time until we parted, when the extra session adjourned sine (ie, 
my association with him was frequent and of the very pleasantest 
nature. I so much enjoyed his companionship, and, indeed, so 
much appreciated the friendly, warm-hearted bearing toward me, 
that when I invited a party of members of Congress, at the re- 
quest of my people in Nashville, to attend our Centennial, he was 
among the first whom I invited, and he, with his charming wife, 
composed two of that party of sixty. 

He was an outburst of sunshine wherever he went. I remen- 
ber our party went out to Murfreesboro to the home of wy dis- 
tinguished colleague [Mr. enna ee a Se there, with others, 
he was called upon to make a speech. He made the best speech 
of the occasion, and I remember in discussing the subject then 
before that eo we were invited out by the charming 
geome of Murfreesboro to look over the historic battlefield of 

tones River—the question of making it a military park was 

I believe a measure of that kind is now pending before Con- 
press, and I remember distinctly that Mr. EamMeNnTROUT said that 

e favored it, that he would support it; but he said, ‘I wanta 
condition coupled with it. We must take care of the ashes of the 
brave Confederates who also sleep on this memorable battlefield. 
If not, I will not support the measure. They and their children 
are payne the taxes. ae bear the burdens, and they and their 
d ould receive some of the benefits bestowed by a generous 
Government, We are all one people and we all love the same 


fi ” 

‘During our two days’ trip to Nashville he was a champion of 
the cause of pleasure ; — always refinement and zest 
to each and every occasion, he was the joy of the party. He was 
happy all the time. He could tell a joke, was a good his- 
t 


orian, and had a rich store of mem . 2 agi paral as he 
always said, of ‘‘ the good county of Berks.” He w 
to the old and the young alike, always refreshing. 

Reaching Nashville, Danizt. ERMENTROUT, if not the guest of 
some charming circle of new acquaintances, if left alone a short 
while, soon had a crowd about him. I can see him now talk- 
ing to the little ‘‘ darkies,” as he called them, telling them jokes, 


as entertaining 











adding. oftentimes, as he thought, a charm to the ‘‘ yarn,” as he 
tied his jokes, by saying, ‘* I am a Yankee Democrat.” 

Mr. Speaker, ** kind hearts are more thancoronets.” He made no 
distinctions in kind attentions. He was the center of attraction 
wherever he went, whether in a circle of distinguished ladies and 
gentlemen or with the wary humblest of the immense throngs that 
visited our noted centennial. He was liked by all. He loved to 
make everybody enjoy life. as he often said. 

I remem the succeeding day we took our party to the Her- 
mitage, where rests the sacred dust of Jackson, the hero of every 
fight, civic, military, or political. DANIEL ERMENTROUT was the 
first man to alight from the train; he was the first man in the 
conveyance; the first man to leave the conveyance; the first man 
to reach the mansion, and the first man to reach the sacred tomb 
of Jackson and his wife. I remember how he dwelt about that 
historic sepulchre; how he was touched by the epitaph over the 
grave of Mrs. Andrew Jackson, written by Jackson himself, which 
reads as follows: 

Here lie the remains of Mrs. Rachel Jackson, wife of President Jackson, 
who died the 224 of December, 1828, aged 61 years. Her face was fair, her 


ee Eee ene entebie. her heart kind. She delighted in reliev- 


rson 
hee the wants of her fellow-creatures, and cultivated that divine pleasure by 


the most liberal and unpretending methods; tothe poor she wasa benefactor; 
to the rich an example; to the wretched a comforter; to the prosperous an 
ornament; her piety went hand in hand with her benevolence, and she thanked 
her Creator for being permitted todo good. A being so gentle and so vir- 
tuous slander might wound, but could not dishonor; even death, when he 
bere her from the arms of her husband, could but transport her to the bosom 
of her 

He read this beautiful epitaph over and over again, as I have 
seen, Mr. Speaker, often the case. I remember distinctly what he 
said at the conclusion of this reading: ‘‘He was a faithful hus- 
band, a faithful friend, and a faithful public servant on all occa- 
sions.” And then, turning to one of the officers of the Ladies’ 
Hermitage Association, with his hat off in the hot sun and with 
the graciousness of a Chesterfield, he said: 

1 conqretelaee the Ladies’ Hermitage Association that they have sucha 
spot as to love, to visit, and preserve. 

Mr. S r, when I learned of the death of DANIEL ERMEN- 
Trout I was indeed shocked and distressed, I felt that I had 
lost a warm friend, That the ‘‘good county of Berks” had lost 
an illustrious and useful son, one who had stood by her in a most 
loyal and = manner in public office, and who had been an 
ornament to society, who had reared a beautiful family, who did 
honor to that county and his State. And, Mr. Speaker, when I 
look over the biographical sketch of this very remarkable man I 
feel that there are few ple in this country who have been 
honored by others as much as he was, I am not surprised that he 
was loyal tothem. Let me read, Mr. Speaker, from a short his- 
tory of his life: 


He was born at Reading, Berks omar Pa., January 24, 1837, and has con- 


tinued to reside there since; was educated in the public and classical schools of 
his native . Franklin and Marshal! College, Lancaster, and Elmwood In- 
stitute, N wn, Pa:; studied law and was admitted to practice-in the 


courts of Berks County in August. 1859; was elected district attorney of 
Berks County for three years in 1862; was solicitor for the city of Reading 
1867-1870; was elected to the State senate of Pennsylvania in 1873 for a term 
of three years, and 1876 for four years; was a member of the 
board of school control of Reading for many years; was appointed in October, 
1877, by Governor Hartranft— 


Governor Hartranft was a Republican, but he saw DanieL Er- 
MENTROUT was the man for the place, and appointed him— 


a member of the Pennsylvania Siatnery commptotion: was several times chair- 
man of the Democratic ‘committee of Berks; delegate to various State 


and national conventions; was in 1880 elected as a Democrat to represent 


a 
Berks County, then constituting the Eighth Congressional district of Pennsyl- 
vania, in the Fe -seventh Congress, and suecsecteoly in the Forty-eight 
ca eons , hisservices ending March 4, 1889; serv 
on the committees on Accounts, Banking and Currency, Military Af- 
fairs, and Post-Roads, and was chairman of Committee on Elec- 
‘and Vice-President; was elected in 1896 as a Democrat to 
represent. Berks and h counties, constituting the Ninth Congressional 


district of Pennsylvania, in the Fifty-fifth Congress. 


Mr. . , here is an unbroken chain of honors that were 
conf on this distinguished son of Pennsylvania by his people. 
It is very often said, Mr. Speaker, that a man is not without honor 


save in his own country, but here certainly is an exception, a man 
who was not only honored at home, but loved beyond the limits 
of his State. He left a happy pees on his fellows in Congress. 
He came and won my own 


his 
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eart, and it is to me a pleasant | t i 
sad duty to bear testimony to the charming characteristics of | on a great theater of public action; and that not only his good 
lovely individuality, and tosay that wherever he went, whether ‘ works do follow him, but the lesson of a high example. 


W7 


North or South, East or West, he won the heart of everyone, and 
seemed to make it a business invariably to make people happy, to 
turn the cutting edge of anguish, and if not able to bring them 
to his high standard of taking life easy, to hurry the clouds by 
and beyond. Thaundertaking was natural and pleasing to him. 
Mr. Speaker— 

No radiant pearl which crested fortune wears, 

No gem that twinkling hangs from beauty’s ears. 

Not the bright stars which night's blue arch adorn, 

Nor the rising sun that gilds the vernal morn, 

Shine with such luster as the tear that flows 

Down virtue's manly cheek for other's woes. 


The Late Denis M. Hurley, 
REMARKS 


or 

ADOLPH MEYER, 
OF LOUISIANA, . 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Friday, June 1, 1900. 


HON. 


The House having under consideration the following resolutions: 

‘“* Whereas the late Hon, Denis M. HuRLEY, member of the Fifty fifth Con 
gress from the Second district of the State of New York, died on the 2th day 
of February, 1899, immediately preceding the final adjournment of the Fifty- 
fifth Congress; and 

* Whereas ho preasare of public business in the few days then remaining 
of the Fifty-fifth Congress prevented a day being set apart for the customary 
tributes to the memory of the said deceased: 

“Resolved by the House of Representatives (the Senate concurring), That 
members of the Senate and of the House of Representatives be permitted to 
eras in the Recorp appropriate remarks in eulogy of the said Hon, Dents 

1. HURLEY, deceased "’— 


Mr. MEYER of Louisiana said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: I do not rise for the purpose of speaking in de- 
tail of the varied and useful career of Denis M. Hur.ey, to 
whose memory we are now paying this tribute. That duty has 
been well performed by those from whom it more appropriately 
comes than from myself, but a long association with the deceased 
in this House, and an observation of his public career will surely 
justify in me a brief word expressive of my respect and sympathy 
for his elevated sturdy character and useful service. 

Mr. Hur ey satin this House for about four years, the choice of 
a great constituency from the important city of Brooklyn. Serv- 
ing with him as a colleague on the Committee on Naval Affairs, 
and in frequent social intercourse, I had constant opportunity to 
observe and study his admirable traits of character and his devo- 
tion to duty. He was a man endowed with a quiet but steady 
enthusiasm, and brought to the performance of his duties an ad- 
mirable courage, perfect conviction, and conceded purity of mo- 
tive, and even those who differed from him most widely in his 
political beliefs, recognized his sincerity, and respected him as a 
worthy and most honorable antagonist. 

I believe that Mr. HURLEY enjoyed the sincere respect of every 
member of the House, and he more than deserved #t. He was not 
a man of artifice or tricks. He had no cunning. He was nota 
demagogue or timeserver. He spoke always what he believed to 
be the truth. He followed unostentatiously but firmly what he 
believed to be the path of duty. No line of ambition, no sordid 
motive, no popular clamor or misconception could have led him 
to swerve from the right as he understoodit. Hewasa punctual, 
a faithful, a laborious public servant. In an epoch when many 
public men are accused, whether rightfully or wrongfully, no one 
ever whispered a syllable against his personal integrity. His life 
was one of republican simplicity, true to his antecedents and tra- 
ditions; homely, if you please, but clean, honest, and brave. 

If the high standard of fidelity and duty that Mr, HurL«y recog- 
nized could be made the law and life of our representative men, 
the effect upon every branch of the public service would be to 
quicken us all to a new and higher patriotism and to inspire a 
stronger hope in our institutions. He has left a noble model for 


us to follow. Those who specially mourn his loss in this hour of 
bereavement can not but feel that he has well and bravely filled 
his part, both asa useful citizen in the industrial walks of life and 
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Election of Senators by people 314. 
North Carolina suffrage 630, 
Smith, Alexander R. 
Letter to C. H. Grosvenor on shipping subsidy bill from 576. 
Smith, David H. (a Representative from Kentucky) 
Remarks by, on 
Roberts, Brigham H: expulsion of 40. 
Smith, Henry C. (a Representative from Michigan) 
Remarks by, on 


Rural free delivery 225. 
University of Michigan 286. 
Military Academy appropriation bill 286. 


Smith, Wm. Alden (a Representative from Michigan) 


Remarks by, on 


Commerce with gold-standard countries 612, 
Gold production 612. 


' South African Republic 


Remarks by Mr. Cusack on 55. 


South African War 
Remarks by Mr. Dick on 422, 
South Carolina 
Remarks by Mr. Tillman on negro suffrage in 134. 
Southard, James Harding (a Representative from Ohio) 
fiemarks by, on 
Danford, Lorenzo: death of 615.” 
Spalding, Burleigh F. (a Representative from North Dakota) 


Remarks by, on 
Agricultural appropriation bill 192. 
Political subjects 198, 194. 
Sparkman, Stephen M, (a Representative from Florida) 
Remarks by, on 


Acquisition of terri 172. 
Army appropriation bill 172. 


Nicaragua Canal 252. 
Stark, William L. (a Representative from Nebraska) 
Remarks by, on 
Greene, William L: death of 21. 
State Banks ‘ 
Remarks by Mr. Noonan on 189, 
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Steele, George W. (a Representative from Indiana) 
Remarks by, on 
Porto Rico tariff 31. 
Stewart, William M. (a Senator from Nevada) 
Remarks by, on 
Nevada war claim 596. 
Stokes, J. William (a Representative from South Carolina) 
Remarks by, on 
Rural free delivery 245. 
Subsidy. See SHIPPING SuBsIDyY. 
Sugar 
Remarks by Mr. Dick on production of 410, 411. 
Sulloway, Cyrus A, (a Representative from New Hampshire) 
hemarks by, on 
Pension legislation 365. 
Sultan of Sulu 
Copy of agreement with 186. 
Sulzer, William (a Representative from New York) 
Remarks by, on 
Bland, Richard P: death of 179. 
Military Academy appropriation bill 532. 
Pensions 535. 
Politica! subjects 532. 
Letter on currency and gold standard law from 174, 
Swanson, Claude A. (a Representative from Virginia) 
temarks by, on 
Porto Rico government 611. 


Tariffand Revenue 
Table showing amounts from 1790 to 1900 388, 339, 340, 
Tariffs of Europe 
Remarks by Mr. Dick on 408, 
Territorial Government 
Remarks by Mr. Salmon on 318, 
Thropp, Joseph E. (a Representative from Pennsylvania) 
Remarks by, on 
Nicaragua Canal 672. 


Tillman, Benjamin R. (a Senator from South Carolina) 


Speech before South Carolina constitutional convention, 
November 1, 1895 184, 


Remarks by, on 
Negro suffrage in South Carolina 134. 
Tongue, Thomas H. (a Representative JSrom Oregon) 
Remarks by, on 
Porto Rico tariff 211. 
Trusts 


Remarks on suppression of, by 


Mr. Clayton of Alabama 326, 
Mr. Cummings 522, 

_Mr. Dick 306, 807, 
Mr, Fewler 531. 
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Trusts— Continued. 

Remarks on suppression of, by 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr 
Mr 
Mr 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr 


Gaines 277, 684. 

Jett 444, 546, 

King 618. 

Kluttz 526. 

Lassiter 561. 

Lawrence 509 

Lentz 638. 

Littlefield 601. 

May 505. 

Miers of Indiana 255. 
Naphen 504. 

Mr. Newlands 674. 

Mr. Olmsted 555. 

Mr Spertes of Virginia 20. 
Mr. Ridgely 359. 

Mr. Ryan of New York 821. 
Mr. Scudder 504. 

Mr. Williamsof Mississippi 432. 
Mr. Zenor 493. 


Address by William J. Bryan on suppression of 522. 
Letter from George Rice on 642, 644, 645, 646 
Letter from F. 8. Monnett on trusts in Ohio 641. 
List of trusts in England 897, 399, 400, 401, 402, 
List of trusts in United States 257, 327, 432, 
449, 499, 548, 677. 
Underwood, Oscar W. 
Remarks by, on 

Nicaragua canal 272 
Porto Rica tariff 142. 

University of Michigan 
Remarks by Mr. Smith of Michigan on 286, 


£03, 404, 


H44, 447, 448 


(a Representative from Alabama) 


War Department 
Remarks by Mr. 
War of Rebellion 


Statement showing probable total number of survivors 
366. 


Dick on work of 411. 


of 


War-Revenue Law 
Remarks by Mr. Dick on 415. 
Statement showing amount of internal revenue collected to 
March 31, 1900, under 416, 
Western Union Telegraph Company 
Statement of mileage, offices, and traffic of 343, 
Williams, John S. (a Representative from Mississippi) 
Remarks by, on 
Philippine Islands 151, 168, 169. 
Trusts and combines in United States 432. 
Wilson, Frank EF. 
Remarks by, on 
Porto Rico tariff 207. 
Tax on beer 208, 209. 
Tax on medicines 208. 
Wool 
Statistics relative to 354, 
Zenor, William T. 
Remarks by, on 
Rural free delivery 227. 
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Trusts 493. 


(a Representative from New York) 


355. 


(a Representative from Indiana) 





